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PRELIMINARY 

THIS  work  is  an  investigation  into  the  meaning — or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  meanings — of  Jesus 
in  calling  Himself  "the  son  of  man."  But  it  is  also  an 
attempt  to  help  Christians  to  study  His  thoughts  as  a  whole, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  classifications  and  com- 
parisons of  passages  in  the  four  gospels,  illustrated  from 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  literature,  and  from  those  very  early 
Christian  commentators  in  whom  we  seem  to  find  some  still 
lingering  breath  of  the  atmosphere  of  Galilee.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  special  subject  of  the  work,  "  the  son  of  man," 
some  preliminary  remarks  may  be  of  use  about  it,  in  its  wider 
aspect,  and  about  the  fruit  that  may  be  reasonably  anticipated 
from  an  ample  and  searching  examination  of  what  may  be 
called  "  the  fourfold  gospel "  as  the  record  of  the  life  of 
a  Jewish  Messiah,  we  will  not  say  by  Greek  writers,  but,  at 
all  events,  in  Greek. 

The  opinion  is  widely  disseminated  that  the  gospels  are 
historically  untrustworthy,  and  that  Christians  really  know 
much  less  than  they  suppose  themselves  to  know  about  what 
Jesus  said  and  did.  In  that  opinion — though  not  to  the 
extent  to  which  some  critics  carry  it — I  have  been  compelled 
to  share.  And  there  is  a  consequent  sense  of  loss.  But  there 
is  also  a  hope  of  compensation.  We  may  be  consoled  for 
having  to  give  up  our  old  confidence  about  the  precise  nature 
of  some  things  that  Jesus  is  alleged  to  have  said  and  done  if 
we  can  gain  a  new  confidence  about  what  Jesus  thought. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  entertaining  the  hope  of  such 
a  gain  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
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First,  the  divergences  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  appear  to 
have  mostly  arisen  not  from  editorial  bias  or  partisanship 
(often  euphemistically  called  "tendency")  but  from  the 
difficulty  naturally  experienced  by  the  Christian  apostles, 
evangelists,  missionaries,  and  catechists,  of  the  first  century, 
in  conveying  to  the  Western  Churches  Greek  interpretations 
of  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  traditions  about  the  acts  and  deeds 
of  one  so  immeasurably  above  these  interpreters  and  conveyers 
as  Jesus  Christ.  A  vast  difference  separates  the  results  of  such 
a  difficulty  from  the  results  of  partisanship,  or  "tendency," 
or  (in  plain  words)  a  proneness  to  falsify.  Divergent  falsi- 
fications would  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  truth  falsified. 
Divergent  misinterpretations  often  throw  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  truth  misinterpreted  \ 

Secondly,  some  of  the  most  startling  and  difficult  sayings 
assigned  to  Christ  (which,  because  of  their  difficulty,  some 
modern  critics  have  asserted  to  be  fictitious)  can  be  shewn  to 
go  straight  back  to  those  Hebrew  "scriptures"  to  which  (as  all 
our  evangelists  agree)  Jesus  was  constantly  referring.  Yet, 
though  they  go  straight  back,  they  go,  so  to  speak,  under- 
ground. For  example,  whereas  the  Hebrew  book  of  Isaiah 
declares  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  " made  intercession"  our 
Synoptic  gospels  contain  nothing  more  than  an  obscure  trace 
of  this  in  reiterated  predictions  that  the  Son  of  Man  shall  "  be 
delivered  up."  The  reason  for  the  change  is,  that  although 
the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  says  ''make  intercession,"  the  Greek 
version  of  Isaiah,  current  in  the  first  century,  says  "be  delivered 
up" \  and  Paul  accepts  this  rendering  and  applies  it  to  Jesus. 
The  facts  will  be  found  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
did  really  utter  this  prediction  as  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  but 
that  the  three  earliest  evangelists — not  imitated  by  the  fourth — 
recording  the  quotation  in  its  current  Greek  form,  if  they  did 

1  For  example,  the  divergent  Greek  misinterpretations  of  Hebrew 
scripture  throw  much  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  If  the 
Hebrew  were  lost,  they  would  often  help  us  to  recover  it. 
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not  themselves  misunderstand,  at  all  events  led  their  readers 
to  misunderstand,  the  underlying  Hebrewthought  of  mediation. 

A  third  cause  for  hopefulness  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  fourth  gospel.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be, 
like  the  three,  a  record  of  Christ's  exact  words.  But  this 
absence  of  pretension  will  be  found  to  make  it,  in  some 
respects,  all  the  more  valuable,  when  it  intervenes,  as  it  often 
does — not  as  regards  the  words,  but  as  regards  the  thought, 
of  some  of  Christ's  deepest  doctrine — to  clear  up  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  Synoptists,  and  more  especially  to  explain 
those  passages  in  Mark  which  Luke  has  either  omitted  or 
altered  ^ 

The  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
commonly  called  John,  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  must  surely  seem  to  deserve  increased  attention  and 
respect — even  from  those  who  are  unable  to  believe  that  the 
author  was  an  apostle — if  it  can  be  shewn  that  he  comes  as 
a  confirmatory  witness,  pointing  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
those  to  which  we  are  led,  first,  doubtfully,  by  the  obscure 
and  divergent  testimony  of  the  Synoptic  texts,  and  secondly 
by  the  illuminating  testimony  of  those  passages  of  Hebrew 
scripture  to  which  the  Synoptists  openly  refer  or  latently 
allude. 

This  third  line  of  evidence,  the  Johannine,  has  hitherto 
received,  so  far  as  I  know,  inadequate  attention.  Advanced 
criticism  has  often  been  content  to  say  that  John  idealised 
Jesus,  as  also  it  sometimes  asserts  that  Paul  invented  for  Him 
a  new  religion.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  first  of  these  contentions.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
a  great  spiritual  genius  like  the  unknown  writer  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  or  like  Paul,  may  often  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
meanings  and  purposes  of  an  infinitely  greater  Predecessor 


^  For  instances  of  such  Johannine  Intervention,  see  3126  a,  3325  etc. 
and  the  Index  Xo  Johannine  Grammar  under  "John." 
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who  could  not  be  so  adequately  delineated  by  His  immediate 
followers. 

It  is  historically  and  antecedently  probable  that  Jesus  in 
His  doctrine  looked  back,  as  a  Jewish  prophet  of  the  highest 
order  would  look  back,  to  the  call  of  Abraham  before  the 
Law,  and  to  the  creation  of  Adam  in  God's  image  before  the 
Call  of  Abraham.  It  is  also  probable  that  He  looked  forward, 
like  that  marvellously  inspired  prophet  whose  utterances  are 
contained  in  the  composite  "  book  of  Isaiah,"  to  the  establish- 
ment of  God's  universal  Kingdom  over  all  the  sons  of 
Adam.  Of  this  ample  outlook  into  the  past  and  the  future  of 
humanity  the  Synoptic  gospels  give  us  but  faint  traces.  Yet 
traces  there  are ;  and  closer  examination  brings  them  out 
more  clearly.  It  will  be  maintained  in  this  treatise  that  they 
are  faint  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  record,  and  that 
Paul  and  John,  in  deepening  the  traces,  have  but  done  justice 
to  the  spiritual  fact. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  a  renewed  and  hopeful 
attention  is  claimed  for  a  broad  study  of  the  Fourfold  Gospel 
as  a  whole,  concerning  which  study  I  will  merely  add  that,  in 
spite  of  undeniable  losses,  it  seems  to  me  to  result  in  a  balance 
of  gain.  Gain  on  the  whole  it  must  certainly  be  called  by 
those  whom  such  a  study  has  helped  to  realise  how  much 
more  Jesus  deserves  than  they  have  hitherto  given  Him  of 
those  deep  feelings  of  love,  trust,  and  awe,  which  (whether 
men  know  it  or  not)  are  the  three  essential  elements  of  true 
and  righteous  worship,  and  how  noble  and  helpful  is  that 
conception  of  the  One  God  which  regards  Him  as  being  from 
the  beginning  never  alone,  but  always  the  Father,  toward 
whom  the  Son  has  been  ever  looking  in  the  Spirit  of  eternal 
Love. 

So  much  for  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  as  part  of  a  study 
of  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  as  a  whole.  We  pass  now  to  its 
purpose  as  a  study  of  a  special  subject. 


Preface  I  (The  Hypothesis) 

THAT  Jesus  is  reported  in  all  our  gospels — the  fourth  as 
well  as  the  three — to  have  frequently  spoken  of  Himself 
in  the  third  person  as  the  Son  of  Man  is  known  to  all.  But 
why  He  thus  spoke,  and  in  what  sense  He  used  the  term,  are 
disputed  questions.  In  the  Greek  of  our  gospels  it  is,  literally, 
"  the  son  of  the  man."  What  it  was  in  the  Aramaic  of  Christ's 
words  critics  are  not  agreed.  Many  maintain  that  He  used  it 
as  the  title  of  a  Messianic,  or  (which  is  not  the  same  thing) 
a  supernatural,  character.  Some  assert  that  He  did  not  use  it 
at  all. 

Being  therefore  confessedly  a  subject  of  critical  controversy, 
the  interpretation  of  Christ's  title  is  liable  to  be  put  on  one 
side  by  some  readers  of  the  Gospel  who,  though  careful 
students  of  its  thought,  are  not  experts  in  the  verbal  criticism 
bearing  on  it.  They  may  be  disposed  to  decide  that  about 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  and  divergent  opinion  it  is 
not  their  business  to  spend  time,  since  there  can  be  little  fruit 
for  their  labour.  In  arrest  of  this  decision,  the  author  ven- 
tures to  offer  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place  our  Lord's  title — or  self-appellation,  for 
it  is  practically  never  given  to  Him  except  by  Himself — 
seems  to  stand  at  the  outset  of  His  biographies  as  a  kind  of 
guide-post  to  students  of  His  life.  The  writing  on  the  guide- 
post  is  commonly  read  thus  : — "  Keep  constantly  in  view  the 
fact  that,  although  I  am  a  man,  I  am  not  a  natural  but  a 
supernatural  man!'  But  it  may  also  be  read  thus  : — "  Keep 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that,  although  I  have  wonder- 
working powers  that  might  be  regarded  as  above  the  level  of 
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man,  and  although  the  unclean  spirits  call  me — and  call  me 
truly — Son  of  God,  yet,  for  all  that,  I  am,  in  the  most  real 
sense,  manr  Surely  we  ought  to  try  to  ascertain  which  of 
these  meanings,  or  what  other  meaning,  is  the  right  one.  It 
may  make  all  the  difference  in  our  progress.  No  doubt,  men 
may  take  different  paths  in  this  discussion  and  yet  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  so  far  as  concerns  believing  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate  under  the 
title  Son  of  Man.  Nevertheless  there  must  be  some  difference 
in  the  two  views  of  the  whole  of  Christ's  life  and  doctrine 
corresponding  to  the  two  above-mentioned  views  of  the  sense 
He  Himself  attached  to  His  self-appellation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  reader  is  invited  to  remember  that, 
even  if  the  investigation  should  leave  him  finally  doubtful  as 
to  the  precise  meaning  of  "  the  son  of  man  ^ " — or  disposed  to 
believe  (as  is  not  improbably  the  fact)  that  Jesus  used  the 
term  on  different  occasions  with  different  shades  of  meaning — 
there  still  remains  the  possibility  that  his  labours  may  have 
resulted  in  giving  him  an  increase  of  insight  into  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  thought  and  doctrine  concerning  God  and  Man,  and 
concerning  that  mysterious  evolution  of  the  divine  out  of  the 
human,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Redemption,  and 
apart  from  which  we  cannot  adequately  understand  either  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New.  Such  increased  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  of  Christ's  countrymen  could  hardly  fail  to  throw 
light  on  the  thoughts  of  Christ  Himself,  and  on  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  His  whole  life. 

For  example,  trying  to  look  at  matters  with  a  simple  eye, 
as  Jews  of  the  first  century,  and  endeavouring  to  imagine  how 
we  should  be  affected  by  hearing  a  new  teacher  speak  of  him- 
self in  the  third  person,  we  must  realise  that  neither  rabbi  nor 
prophet  spoke  in  this  way.  Putting  aside  such  introductory 
sentences  in  the  prophets  as  "the  vision  of  Isaiah... which  he 

^  On  the  reasons  for  printing  the  title  in  this  neutral  form,  see 
3000  a-b. 
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saw,"  we  may  say  this  use  of  the  third  person  is  unknown 
in  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  only  prophet  that  uses  it  is  not 
Hebrew.  It  is  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor\  He  begins  in  the 
first  person,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  over-rule  the  will  of 
God  by  "  enchantments."  But  "  when  he  saw  that  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,"  this  ceased,  and  "  he  went  not,  as  at 
the  other  times,  to  meet  with  [A.V.  seek]  enchantments." 
The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  "  and  he  took  up  his 
parable  and  said,  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  saith,  and  the  man 
whose  eye  was  closed  saith ;  he  saith  who  heareth  the  words  of 
God,  who  seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  down  and 
having  his  eyes  open." 

The  meaning  of  the  story  seems  to  be  that  this  inspired 
enemy  of  Israel — an  enemy  and  yet  inspired — began  with  a 
will  and  purpose  of  his  own,  a  wilful  prophet,  less  prophet  than 
enchanter,  one  "  whose  eye  was  closed,"  though  he  was  forced 
to  prophesy  as  though  he  saw.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
Spirit  fell  on  him,  he  ceased  from  enchantments  and  from 
fighting  against  the  truth.  Then  he  dropped  the  "I"  and  the 
"  me  "  and  became  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty*. 

Similarly,  it  will  be  found,  later  on,  that  the  third  person 
was  used  in  post-scriptural  language,  not  merely  in  such 
scriptural  phrases  as  "  thy  servant "  but  in  others  also,  to 
imply  self-subordination.  And  this  is  a  reasonable,  though  of 
course  not  a  universal,  sense. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  imagine  ourselves  with  Jesus  in 
the  wilderness  when  the  Tempter  is  tempting  Him  with  an 
"  if"  to  turn  stones  into  bread  ("  if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  "). 

*  Numb,  xxiii.  7 — xxiv.  16.  On  2  S.  xxiii.  i  and  Ezek.  xxiv.  24,  see 
3068  (iii)  foil.  Those  passages  confirm  the  view  here  taken  of  the  use  of 
the  third  person.  The  remarks  made  above  apply  to  what  is  said  by  a 
prophet  in  the  course  of  his  prophecy,  and  not  to  what  may  be  called  the 
title  of  each  prophecy  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  e.g.  "  the  vision  of 
Isaiah. ..which  he  saw." 

*  On  the  later  use  of  the  third  person  for  the  first  among  the  Jews,  sec 
3068  (i)— (ii)- 
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His  reply — in  the  first  utterance  of  His  manhood  recorded 
jointly  by  Matthew  and  Luke — is  ''Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  Deuteronomy,  and  one  of  the 
Aramaic  Targums  has  "  the  son  of  man  "  instead  of  "  man." 
That  will  be  considered  hereafter.  But  the  point  for  us  now 
is,  not  that  Jesus  may  have  actually  said  "  son  of  man,"  nor 
even  that  He  indirectly  called  Himself  "  man "  or  "  son  of 
man  "  when  the  Tempter  appealed  to  His  consciousness  that 
He  was  Son  of  God,  but  rather  that  He  indirectly  spoke  of 
Himself  in  the  third  person  and  as  the  typical  "  man."  He 
did  not  do  this  with  the  sonorous  directness  of  "  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor,  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed."  It  is  not 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  not  live,"  still  less,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth 
the  Son  of  God,"  or, "  Jesus  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father." 
It  is  not  "  Jesus  "  at  all.  He  mentions  no  name  of  His  own. 
He  simply  takes  from  scripture  a  saying  about  Man,  that  is  to 
say,  man  in  his  right  relation  to  God,  and  assumes  that  it 
applies  to  Himself,  as  if  He  said,  "  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a 
me  alienum  puto,"  merging  Himself  in  humanity. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  instance  in  which  the  three 
Synoptists  agree  that  Jesus  referred  to  Himself  under  the  title 
we  are  considering.  He  claimed,  they  say,  that  "  the  son  of 
man "   had    authority  upon   earth  to  forgive   sins^  and  He 

^  Some  deny  that  Jesus  uttered  these  words.  But  there  is  no  historical 
basis  for  the  denial,  and  it  will  be  shewn  that  they  are  indirectly  confirmed 
by  the  fourth  gospel.  The  spiritual  originality  of  some  of  Christ's  utter- 
ances is  too  often  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  that  He  uttered 
them.  That  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  He  uttered  the  eulogy 
on  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  on  their  superiority  to  the  raiment 
of  Solomon.  Few  modem  readers  probably  have  the  least  glimmering  of 
the  fact  that  this  saying  is  marvellously  original.  Learned  men  have 
alleged  no  parallel  to  it  in  the  history  of  human  thought  till  the  time  of 
Claudian  who  probably  wrote  under  Christian  influence  (see  3565  d  foil.). 
If  Jesus  was  original  in  His  insight  into  the  divine  beauty  of  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  is  it  not  likely  that  He  would  be  original  in  His  insight  into 
the  divine  potentialities  of  men  and  women  ? 
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healed  a  paralytic  in  order  that  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
charged  Him  with  blasphemy  for  pronouncing  forgiveness, 
might  "  know  "  the  truth  of  the  claim.  According  to  Matthew, 
as  a  result  of  the  whole  transaction,  "  the  multitudes... glorified 
God  that  had  given  such  authority  to  men  " — not  "  to  a  new 
prophet  "  nor  "  to  the  Messiah,"  but  "  to  men"  According  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  Pharisees  had  previously  asked  "  Who 
can  forgive  sins  except  God  ? "  meaning,  in  effect,  "  Men 
cannot  forgive  sins."  Jesus  seems  to  reply,  in  effect,  "  Men 
can  forgive  sins."  It  is  true  that  He  does  not  say  "  men"  He 
says  "  the  son  of  man''  But  He  seems  clearly  to  take  "  tJie 
son  of  man  "  as  meaning,  in  some  sense,  what  Matthew  calls 
"  men." 

If  we  had  been  Tews  in  that  assembly,  we  might  possibly 
have  sided  with  the  multitudes  for  Jesus  ;  more  probably, 
perhaps,  we  should  have  sided  with  the  Pharisees  against 
Him  ;  but  in  either  case  it  would  seem  that  we  should  have 
regarded  the  new  teacher  as  ranking  himself  emphatically 
among  men,  and  putting  forward  a  stupendous  claim  for  poor 
despised  humanity  under  this  humble  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ? "  Thus 
also,  if  we  believed  in  Him,  we  should  explain,  as  Jews,  the 
teacher's  strange  use  of  the  third  person  :  "  He  regards  him- 
self," we  should  say,  "  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord." 

In  England,  the  popular  view  is  that  "  the  son  of  man  " 
was  a  recognised  Messianic  title  derived  from  a  passage  in 
Daniel.  Those  who  take  this  view  appear  bound  to  assert 
that  "  the  multitudes "  were  wrong :  "  What  they  ought  to 
have  said  was  this,  '  We  glorify  God  for  sending  us  the 
Messiah  prophesied  by  Daniel  with  authority  to  do  things 
impossible  for  men.' "  But  must  they  not  also  add  "  Matthew 
was  wrong  too  "  ?  For  Matthew  either  endorses  the  view  of 
the  multitudes,  or  at  all  events  does  not  correct  it.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  any  of  the  gospels  here  that  either 
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the  Pharisees  or  the  multitudes  regarded  Christ's  self-appella- 
tion as  being  "  a  Messianic  title."  Lastly,  the  "  passage  in 
Daniel "  does  not  mention  " the  son  of  man"  It  mentions 
only  one  "  like  a  son  of  man','  that  is,  one  like  a  human  being. 

In  this  crude  form,  the  popular  hypothesis  is  hardly  worth 
considering.  But,  in  a  corrected  form,  it  can  be  so  shaped  as 
to  meet  the  last-mentioned  objection  as  follows,  "  Daniel,  it  is 
true,  only  spoke  of  one '  like  a  son  of  man,'  but  he  prepared  the 
way  for  developments  such  as  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
That  book  speaks  of '  the  son  of  man,'  and  clearly  regards  the 
character  as  supernatural.  Borrowing  the  title  from  Enoch, 
and  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  endowed  with  a  supernatural 
power  to  forgive,  Jesus  used  this  title  here  in  order  to  assert 
this  claim,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Keep  constantly  in  view  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  superhuman  being  endowed  with  superhuman 
authority.' " 

This  correction,  however,  does  not  meet  the  other  ob- 
jections urged  above.  Moreover  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter  in 
detail  that  it  does  not  adequately  represent  the  facts  in  Enoch. 
It  will  also  appear  that  "  the  son  of  man,"  so  far  from  being 
a  recognised  Messianic  title,  is  not  used  thus  in  either  of  the 
Talmuds  or  in  any  other  early  Jewish  literature.  Nevertheless 
the  popular  view  is  likely  to  be  popular  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  partly  because  the  derivation  of  the  title  from  Daniel 
and  Enoch  seems  to  afford  a  definite,  intelligible,  and  compact 
explanation,  and  partly  because  people  do  not  see  from  what 
other  source  it  could  be  derived. 

"  A  definite,  intelligible,  and  compact  explanation  " — 
sounds  well.  But  what  should  we  say  of  "  a  definite,  intelli- 
gible, and  compact  explanation  "  of  Christ's  other  title,  "  the 
Son  of  God  "  ?  To  many  students  of  the  gospel  it  will  seem 
that  Mysteries  no  less  divine  than  those  inherent  in  "  the  Son 
of  God,"  lie  hid  in  Christ's  title  of  "  the  son  of  man."  If  Jesus 
had  wished  to  label  Himself  Messiah  by  using  a  recognised 
Messianic    title,    He    could    have    publicly   called    Himself 
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Messiah  or  Christ ;  but  we  know  that  He  never  did  this, 
even  in  answer  to  the  appeal  "If  thou  art  the  Christ  tell  us 
plainly."  It  was  part  of  His  mission  to  make  war  against 
such  theological  labels.  Absorbed  in  His  consciousness  of 
union  with  the  Father,  as  being  Son  of  God,  and  in  His  zeal 
for  the  redemption  of  all  the  sons  of  Adam  or  Man,  as  being 
Himself  a  son  of  Adam  or  Man,  He  was  not  likely  to  select 
for  Himself  a  "recognised  Messianic  title"  that  had  already 
acquired  a  technical  meaning.  Whatever  name  He  might 
select  would  surely  come  to  Him,  not  indeed  apart  from  the 
scriptures,  but  still  from  the  primary  source  of  an  overflowing 
zeal  and  love  for  God  the  Father,  and  for  Man  or  Adam  the 
Child,  made  in  the  Father's  image. 

This  leads  us  to  the  hypothesis  advocated  in  the  following 
pages,  which  is,  that  our  Lord  was  not  influenced  by  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  but  by  the  scriptures  and  by  the  whole  of  the 
scriptural  conception  of  "  man  "  and  "  the  son  of  man,"  or,  as 
the  Hebrew  Bible  would  mostly  put  it,  of  "  Adam  "  and  "  the 
son  of  Adam,"  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  not  indeed  ex- 
cluding the  vision  of  Daniel  but  including  a  great  deal  more. 
In  particular,  it  will  be  maintained  that  He  had  in  view  the 
appellation  of  "  son  of  Adam,"  given  to  Ezekiel,  between 
whom  and  Himself  there  will  be  shewn  to  be  many  remark- 
able parallelisms.  This  appellation  of  Ezekiel  is  rendered 
by  our  English  Version  "son  of  man,"  but  by  the  Aramaic 
Targum  "  son  of  Adam."  If  therefore  Jesus  derived  His  title 
in  part  from  the  thought  of  Ezekiel,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  He,  speaking  in  Aramaic,  followed  the  language 
of  the  Aramaic  Targum,  and  called  Himself  "  son  of  Adam." 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  must  first  attempt  to 
think  of  man  as  a  whole — from  the  personal  point  of  view 
familiar  to  us  in  Genesis  and  the  Pauline  Epistles — as  Adam, 
or  Man,  not  brought  forth  by  the  earth,  like  the  other  animals, 
at  God's  command,  but  formed  by  the  Lord  God  Himself  from 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  inspired  by  Him  with  the  breath  of 
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life,  and  commanded  by  Him  to  rule  over  the  animal  creation. 
The  book  of  Genesis  dimly  suggests,  in  the  story  of  Adam's 
fall,  that  some  son  of  Adam  is  to  bring  about  a  compen- 
sation. Afterwards,  the  story  of  Abraham  suggests  that  the 
compensation  is  to  extend  beyond  Abraham's  seed  to  all  the 
nations. 

The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  true,  dwell  for  the  most 
part  on  the  compensation  as  limited  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  even  limit  this  still  further  so  as  to  exclude  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  and  those  of  Esau.  But  some  of  the  later  prophecies, 
and  in  particular  those  in  the  composite  book  of  Isaiah, 
written  after  the  captivity,  take  a  wider  range,  and  reveal  the 
prophet  as  one  chastened  by  suffering,  to  whom  it  has  been 
revealed  that  his  nation,  too,  must  needs  be  similarly  chastened, 
so  that  through  their  humiliation  and  dispersion  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  may  spread  outward  to  the  Gentiles,  that  is  to 
say  beyond  the  sons  of  Israel  so  as  to  include  all  the  sons  of 
Adam. 

The  Apostle  Paul  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  thought 
that  He  who  was  to  extend  the  blessing  on  Abraham  to  all 
the  sons  of  Adam,  must  Himself  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  Adam,  being  the  incarnation  of  the  real  or  ideal  Man, 
the  Lord  above,  the  perfect  and  heavenly  pattern  of  the 
earthy  and  imperfect  Adam  who  fell.  "  It  is  written,"  he  says, 
"  the  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam,  a 
life-giving  spirit. ..The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the 
second  man  is  of  heaven."  No  one  has  been  able  to  shew 
that  such  language  as  this  was  used  by  any  early  Jewish 
writers.  But  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  follow  naturally  from  an 
inspired  insight  into  Christ's  self-appellation  of  "the  son  of 
Adam  " — inadequately  represented  in  our  Greek  gospels  by 
"  the  son  of  the  man  " — as  including  in  its  meanings  the  Son 
and  restorer  of  the  house  of  Adam,  then,  the  Pauline  language 
is  vividly  illuminated  and  explained.  Paul,  in  that  case,  did 
not  invent  this  doctrine  for  Christ,  but  derived  it  from  Christ. 
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This  view  will  not  exclude  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  of 
Daniel,  but  it  will  include  a  great  deal  more.  In  particular, 
it  will  include  the  much  grander,  more  original  and  more 
wide-reaching  vision  of  Ezekiel,  to  which  Daniel  seems  to 
have  given  a  special  application.  Ezekiel,  writing  in  Hebrew, 
sees  one  like  "  a  man "  near  the  throne  in  heaven  ;  Daniel, 
writing  in  Aramaic,  sees  one  like  "a  son  of  man^"  Both 
prophets,  alone  among  the  prophets  of  Israel,  are  themselves 
called  (in  Hebrew)  "son  of  Adam^"  (or,  "son  of  man"), 
Daniel  only  once,  but  Ezekiel  nearly  a  hundred  times.  Both 
also  see  in  their  visions  four  objects  called  "  living  creatures  " 
or  "  beasts  " — called  "  living  creatures  "  in  our  English  version 
of  Ezekiel  and  "  beasts  "  in  our  English  version  of  Daniel, 
but  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both.  Over  these,  in  Ezekiel, 
there  dominates  the  human  Person  ;  from  these,  in  Daniel, 
the  human  Person  wrests  dominion^ 

One  reason,  it  will  be  maintained,  why  Jesus  called  Himself 
by  the  title  given  to  Ezekiel  and  to  Daniel  was  that  He  realised 
the  same  visions,  or  the  essence  of  the  two  visions,  in  one.  He 
identified  the  Spirit  that  had  descended  from  heaven  on 
Himself  with  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  in  heaven,  controlling  or 


^  The  portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  containing  the  phrase  "  one  like 
a  son  of  man"  is  written  in  Aramaic.  In  Aramaic,  "son  of  man,"  mean- 
ing "  specimen  of  humanity,"  came  to  be  regularly  used  in  some  senses  or 
forms  of  speech,  for  "  man." 

2  The  portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  which  the  prophet  is  called 
"  son  of  man "  is  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  phrase  is  "  son  of  adam " 
which  may  mean  either  "  son  of  man  "  or  "  son  of  Adam." 

'  The  Person  in  Ezekiel  is  called  by  Origen  "  the  Charioteer."  He 
is  probably  alluding  to  the  well-known  Chariot  of  Man  in  Plato  {Phae- 
drus  %  25)  in  which  the  ruling  power  is  said  to  be  "  the  charioteer  of  a 
pair  of  horses "  of  which  one  is  good  but  the  other  evil.  But  Ezekiel's 
"Chariot"  was  much  better  known,  as  such,  among  the  Jews,  than 
Plato's  Chariot  among  the  Greeks.  Jerome  (on  Ezekiel)  refers  to  Plato's 
Chariot.  The  writer  of  the  early  treatise  entitled  Justin's  Exhortation 
to  the  Greeks  §  31  says  (no  doubt  erroneously)  that  Plato  must  have 
borrowed  from  Ezekiel. 
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subjugating  animate  and  inanimate  nature  for  the  purposes 
of  the  divine  order  and  for  the  conformation  of  Man  to  God. 
Therefore,  although  the  unclean  spirits  and  devils  repeatedly, 
and  correctly,  called  Him  Son  of  God,  He  preferred  to  call 
Himself  Son  of  Man,  as  if  to  say  "  Keep  constantly  in  view 
my  human  nature,  that  you  may  perceive  how  divine  a  thing 
human  nature  may  be,  and  that  you  may  be  led  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  Man  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  humanity  of  God." 


Preface  II  (Objections) 

AGAINST  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  expressed  by  me 
■^"^  perhaps  obscurely  in  The  Message  of  t/te  Son  of  Man, 
a  critic,  to  whom  I  think  I  had  failed  to  make  my  meaning 
clear,  raised  this  objection :  "  The  distinction  in  Greek 
between  '  man '  and  '  son  of  man '  was  one  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express  in  Aramaic,  so  that  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  it  can  only  have  meant  '  man '  as  such."  In  this 
phrase,  "  the  distinction  in  Greek  between  '  man '  and  '  son  of 
man,'"  there  is  an  erroneous  assumption  to  which  attention 
may  be  usefully  directed. 

The  truth  is  that,  "  in  Greek  "  properly  so  called,  the  gospel 
phrase  ("  the  son  of  the  man  ")  is  non-existent  in  any  possible 
gospel  sense.  "  In  Greek,"  it  could  only  mean  either  (i)  "the 
son  of  the  [above-mentioned]  man,"  or  (2)  "  the  son  of  the 
[creature  called]  man  " — as  one  speaks  of  "  the  young  of  the 
[creature  called]  lion,  tiger  etc.* "  Neither  of  these  can  be  the 
meaning  in  the  gospels.  "  The  Greek  "  appears  to  have  gone 
wrong  in  an  attempt  to  render  literally  some  Aramaic  expres- 
sion that  cannot  be  rendered  rightly  if  literally.  Therefore  the 
question  for  us  ought  to  be,  not  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
expressing  in  Aramaic  some  distinction  in  Greek,  but  as  to 
the  impossibility,  or  at  least  the  difficulty,  of  expressing  in 
Greek  some  phrase,  probably  scriptural  in  thought  though 
Aramaic  in  word,  bearing  on  man  and  man's  nature,  likely 
to  be  selected  for  Himself  by  such  a  one  as  Jesus,  who  felt 
Himself  sent  to  draw  man  into  communion  with  God. 

>  For  the  Greek  phrase  see  3032  (ii)  a—b  and  3075—81. 
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Such  a  title  would  be  the  one  mentioned  above  as  being 
applied  in  some  hundred  instances  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel — in 
Hebrew,  ben  adam.  This  might  mean  either  "  son  of  man  "  or 
"'son  oi  Adam"  for  in  Hebrew  adam  has  these  two  meanings. 
The  LXX  and  our  English  version  render  it  *'  son  of  man!' 
But  the  Aramaic  Targum  renders  it  bar  adam,  which — since 
in  Aramaic  adam  does  not  mean  "  man  "  but  is  confined  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Patriarch — we  must  render  "son  of  Adam." 
If  we  are  to  take  any  single  Aramaic  phrase  as  the  basis 
of  a  working  hypothesis,  this  appears  to  have  the  first 
claims 

When  the  first  Christian  missionaries  began  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  multitudes  in  the  Greek  cities  they  would 
naturally  avoid  the  term  "son  of  Adam."  Many  Greeks 
would  not  know  what  it  meant.  Others  would  be  repelled  by 
it  as  meaning  "  son  of  the  earthborn,"  "  son  of  the  fallen  one," 
"  son  of  the  causer  of  human  sin."  It  was  a  title  applied  to 
Jesus  by  Himself,  not  to  be  applied  to  Him  by  others.  Later 
on,  when    it   became    necessary   to  use   this    title,   or   some 

^  For  details  bearing  on  Aramaic  usage  of  the  term  "son  of  man" 
the  reader  will  be  referred  in  the  following  pages  to  Prof.  Driver's 
exposition  of  the  subject.  References  will  also  be  made  to  the  author's 
Notes  on  New  Testament  Criticism,  A.  and  C.  Black,  1907,  where  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew  passages  bearing  on  "  the  son  of  man."  It  is  there  shewn 
that  Targumistic  interpretations  of  the  same  Hebrew  expressions  are 
occasionally  different.  Moreover  the  Targums  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  besides  differing  from  one  another,  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  Adam  or  Man  ;  and  modern  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Targums.  The  conclusion  left  on 
the  author's  mind  is  that,  in  view  of  all  this  undoubted  confusion,  and 
of  the  influence  of  scriptural  Hebrew  on  Targumistic  Aramaic  some 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  ascertain, 
from  Aramaic  evidence  alone,  the  exact  words  of  Christ's  original  phrase 
or  phrases.  But  there  is  much  other  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  both 
as  to  word  and  as  to  thought ;  and  often  we  must  be  guided  by  evidence 
as  to  thought,  no  less  than — or  perhaps  more  than — by  evidence  as  to 
word. 
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equivalent  of  it  in  Greek,  because  the  time  had  come  to 
write  down,  in  His  own  words  as  far  as  possible,  what  He 
had  taught  about  Himself,  and  especially  the  mysterious 
predictions  of  His  Passion,  then  it  was  natural  for  Greek 
evangelists  like  Mark  to  follow  the  Greek  translators  of 
Ezekiel  in  rendering  "  son  of  adam  "  by  "  son  of  man."  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  know  that  the  meaning  was  not 
"  son  of  a  man,"  which  would  be  a  platitude.  Probably  they 
would  have  some  sense,  however  vague  (whether  derived  or 
not  from  the  Aramaic  dar  adam),  that  there  was  an  allusion,  if 
not  to  Adam,  at  all  events  to  the  human  race  from  the  begin- 
ning and  as  a  whole — "  the  Creature,  or  Person,  called  man." 
Perhaps  also  they  might  feel  that  Jesus  was  in  a  special  sense 
"  the  son  " — not  "  a  son  " — who  was  to  rescue  Humanity  from 
ruin.  To  express  this  altogether  new  thought  they  might 
resort  to  an  altogether  new  phrase — new  at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  henceforth  employed  it — "the  son  of 
the  man." 

It  will  be  contended  that  the  evangelists,  if  this  was  their 
meaning,  approximated  to  Christ's  meaning.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  Jesus  called  Himself  by  Ezekiel's  title,  it  will  be 
maintained  that  He  had  a  twofold  object,  not  only  teaching 
that  He  was  a  son  of  Adam,  and,  as  such,  in  sympathy  with 
all  the  sons  of  Adam,  but  also  preparing  the  way  for  the  belief 
that  He  was  tke  Son  of  Adam,  just  as  the  Jewish  Messiah, 
according  to  popular  belief,  was  to  be  tke  Son  of  David.  The 
popular  conception  about  the  Jewish  Messiah  was  that  he 
should  raise  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  the  house  of  David, 
and,  along  with  it,  the  whole  of  Israel.  But  Christ's  con- 
ception of  the  Son  of  Man  would  seem  to  have  been  that 
He  should  ultimately  restore  the  status  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

The  objection  that  this  is  a  modem  and  cosmopolitan 
thought,  which  could  not  have  been  entertained  by  a  Jewish 
Messiah  or  Prophet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  centur}^ 
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might  be  refuted  from  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs. But  apart  from  that  work,  it  has  been  already  met^ 
by  a  reference  to  the  later  prophecies  in  the  composite  book 
of  Isaiah,  below  the  level  of  which  such  a  spirit  as  that  of 
Jesus  could  surely  not  fall.  Even  non-Christians  ought 
reasonably  to  recognise  this.  Christians  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  go  further  and  to  recognise  that  Jesus  would 
soar  high  above  that  level,  into  a  region  where  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  seen  to  be  destined  to  be 
ultimately  merged  in  the  redemption  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  notion  is  altogether 
Pauline,  and  beyond  the  horizon  of  Jesus,  the  objector  may 
be  fairly  asked  to  explain  from  what  quarter  Paul  derived 
this  strange  doctrine  of  a  "  last  Adam  "  undoing  the  mischief 
of  the  first.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that,  apart  from 
Jesus,  no  Jewish  source  is  known  whence  this  thought  could 
have  sprung.  But  it  might  well  suggest  itself  to  a  mystically 
minded  Christian  such  as  Paul — a  fervent  student  of  the 
scriptures,  ready  to  see  types  of  the  Gospel  everywhere  latent 
under  the  Law,  and  to  discern  the  Redemption  foreordained 
before  the  Creation — if  he  ascertained  that  his  Master,  during 
His  life,  predicted  His  sufferings  as  destined  to  fall  on  Himself, 
not  exactly  in  the  character  of  "  the  son  of  the  man  "  as  the 
Greek  gospels  expressed  it,  but  in  the  character  of  "  the  son 
of  Adam." 

But  the  mention  of  Jesus  as  predicting  His  sufferings  leads 
us  to  reflect  that  it  is  in  such  predictions  that  the  self-appella- 
tion most  frequently  occurs.  It  is  rarely  or  never  used  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  contrast  with  "  Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor  saith,"  we  note  the  utter  absence  of  "Jesus  the  son  of 
man  saith."  The  expression  is  most  prominent  where  Jesus 
is  describing  a  kind  of  destiny  of  suffering — suffering  to  be 

^  See  p.  xviii. 
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endured,  and  to  be  conquered,  and  to  result  in  further  conquest, 
and  all  this  in  connection  with  "  scriptures  "  or  "  fulfilments  " 
of  that  which  is  "  written  "  or  "  decreed."  "  Now  where,"  it 
may  be  objected,  "  can  the  scriptures  be  shewn  to  present  this 
thought  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  '  the  son  of  man '  or  *  the 
son  of  Adam  '  a  fit  title  for  the  sufferer  ? " 

"  In  all  those  passages  " — such  will  be  the  reply — "  which 
directly  or  indirectly  teach  that,  from  Adam  onwards,  suffering 
has  been  the  badge  of  men,  and  that  a  pre-eminent  son  of  Adam 
must  have  been  a  pre-eminent  sufferer.  Not  indeed  that  there 
is  anything  essentially  ennobling  or  exalting  in  merely  being 
pained.  But  the  Hebrews  believed  that,  through  pain,  human 
nobility  and  authority  come  from  the  divine  hand,  when  men 
respond  in  faith  and  trust  to  the  chastening  touch  of  God 
purging  the  foolish  and  fleshly  insolence  of  their  untutored 
nature.  Those  thus  responsive  are  called  in  Hebrew  by  one 
word.  But  it  is  rendered  in  English  by  many  words : — 
"  poor,"  "  meek,"  "  afflicted,"  "  humble,"  "  needy."  Sometimes 
perhaps  it  might  be  better  rendered  "  chastened."  Such  was 
Abraham,  though  not  expressly  so  called — the  first  to  be 
"  tempted,"  or  "  tried  "  by  God.  Such,  expressly,  was  Moses, 
"  meek  above  all  mankind."  Such,  too,  was  David — called 
"  the  afflicted  one  "  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  afflictions  prepared 
to  become  the  shepherd  of  Israel.  Such  also  was  to  be  the 
King  of  Sion  predicted  by  Zechariah,  "  meek  and  riding  upon 
an  ass."  Lastly,  such  was  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah — 
"afflicted,"  "humbled,"  "a  man  of  sorrows,"  whose  "visage 
and  form "  were  to  be  "  marred "  more  than  "  the  sons  of 
man." 

Even  where  we  may  fail  at  first  to  perceive  in  the  scriptures 
the  Hebrew  suggestion  of  God's  chastening  as  the  cause  of 
man's  exaltation,  it  may  be  none  the  less  present,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  " 
That  this  "  visiting  "  may  imply  "  trying  "  we  learn  from  Job, 
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who  shrinks  from  the  pain  of  it  and  would  fain  be  "  let  alone," 
although  he  knows  that  it  is  a  part  of  God's  plan  for  "  magni- 
fying" him  :  "What  is  man  that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him, 
and  that  thou  shouldest  set  thy  heart  upon  him,  and  that  thou 
shouldest  visit  him  every  morning  and  try  him  every  moment  V" 
The  eighth  Psalm  also  implies  that  those  exalted  by  God  are 
"  babes  and  sucklings,"  and  another  Psalm  represents  David 
as  protesting  that  he  is  "  not  high-minded  "  but  as  "  a  weaned 
child." 

The  legends  and  fairy  stories  of  many  literatures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  thought  of  a  "  little  one,"  like 
David,  an  unnoticed  younger  son,  keeping  the  flock  in  the 
field  and  forgotten  in  the  home,  but  called  from  the  flock  to 
the  throne  to  do  great  things  for  his  people ;  but  the  thought 
of  such  a  one  as  being  chastened  by  God,  so  as  to  look  up  like 
"a  little  one"  to  God,  is  peculiarly  prominent  in  Hebrew 
literature.  In  the  shape  in  which  the  eighth  Psalm  presents 
it,  the  vision  of  ben  adaniy  "  the  son  of  man,"  exalted  by  the 
visitation  of  God,  who  has  set  His  glory  upon  the  heavens, 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Christ's  peculiar  self- 
appellation,  besides  preparing  the  way  for  His  general  doctrine 
about  the  kingdom  of  "  the  little  ones,"  and  about  the  blessed- 
ness of  "the  meek,"  and  about  the  necessity  that  He  Himself 
— the  "  meek  and  lowly  of  heart " — should  "  suffer  many 
things." 

This  last  phrase  brings  us  to  another  objection  : — "  You 
wish  us  to  believe  that  our  Lord's  sayings  about  *  the  son  of 
man '  were  mostly  based  on  scripture  and  on  scriptural 
sayings  (for  the  most  part  of  a  general  nature)  about  the 
redemption  of  Israel  or  of  all  mankind.  That  would  be  all 
very  well  if  He  had  said  simply  '  The  son  of  man  must  suffer 
many  things ' ;  but  He  predicted  that  He  was  to  be  '  delivered 
up,'  and  '  killed,'  and  '  raised  up  on   the  third  day.'     These 

^  Job  vii.  17. 
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predictions  are  not  in  any  particular  passages  of  scripture,  and 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  being  derived  from  general  views  or 
combinations  of  scripture,  or  from  anything  but  supernatural 
foresight." 

This  objection  can  be  met  by  facts.  First,  as  to  the  phrase 
"  delivered  up,"  it  has  been  stated  above,  and  will  be  shewn 
hereafter  in  detail,  that  Isaiah's  description  of  the  "  afflicted 
one,"  in  its  current  Greek  version,  speaks  of  him  as  being 
"  delivered  up  "  for  transgressors,  and  that  Paul  quotes  this  as 
applying  to  Christ^ 

In  the  next  place,  as  regards  the  words  "  killed "  and 
"raised  up  on  the  third  day,"  we  have  to  remember  that, 
if  Jesus  really  regarded  Isaiah's  Servant  of  Jehovah,  the 
"smitten  "  and  "afflicted"  one,  as  pointing  out  the  path  to  be 
taken  by  Himself,  then,  like  that  Servant,  He  must  have  in 
some  sense  identified  Himself  with  the  sinful  Israel  for  whose 
sake  He  was  to  be  thus  "  smitten  "  and  "  afflicted,"  and  whom 
He  was  to  "  heal "  with  His  stripes.  Now  it  will  be  shewn 
that  concerning  this  same  Israel,  sinful  but  repentant,  Hosea 
writes,  describing  it  as  having  been  "  smittefi,"  but  as  destined 
to  be  "  raised  up"  and  that,  too,  "  on  the  third  day!'  It  will 
also  appear  that  the  Hebrew  word  in  Hosea  rendered,  and 
there  rightly  rendered,  "smitten"  may  mean,  and  is  repeatedly 
taken  by  the  LXX  as  meaning,  "smitten  to  death"  so  that 
they  render  it  "  killed^ 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  only  conceivable  but  highly 
probable,  that  Jesus  would  apply  to  His  vicarious  sufferings 
for  the  raising  up  of  Israel  Hosea's  prophetic  utterance  about 

^  The  right  interpretation  of  the  "  delivering  up  "  of  Christ  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  two  chapters  are  expressly  devoted  to  it  in  this  book 
(3253 — 61  and  3535—44).  These  chapters  are  themselves  but  a  condensa- 
tion of  a  volume  of  Diatessarica  entitled  Paradosis,  i.e.  "Delivering  up," 
written  by  the  author  in  the  belief,  which  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  subsequent  study,  that  to  miss  the  suggestion  of  sacrifice  in  Christ's 
predictions  of  being  "  delivered  up  "  is  to  miss  the  full  meaning  of  much 
else  that  is  most  important  in  the  gospels. 
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being  "  smitten  and  raised  up  on  the  third  day."  We  are  not 
necessarily  to  suppose  that  Jesus,  when  first  using  this  pro- 
phecy, regarded  it  as  certain  that  the  "  smiting  "  would  be  "  to 
death."  Facts  indeed  are  against  this.  But  Christian  evan- 
gelists, at  a  very  early  period,  looking  back  to  the  event,  and 
finding  that  "  smitten  "  had  actually  turned  out  to  be  "  smitten 
to  death,"  or  "  killed,"  would  take  it  as  having  been  meant  in 
that  sense,  and  would  record,  in  all  good  faith,  that  Jesus  had 
predicted  concerning  Himself  that  He  would  not  only  be 
"  delivered  up "  but  also  "  be  killed  and  raised  up  on  the 
third  dayi." 

^  Some  may  object  that  evangelists,  so  far  from  ignoring  the  scriptures 
or  missing  scriptural  allusions,  have  often  introduced  passages  from  the 
scriptures  into  their  gospels  so  as  to  prove  that  Christ  "fulfilled"  them. 
Matthew,  for  example,  to  illustrate  his  story  of  the  Return  from  Egypt, 
quotes,  from  Hosea,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." 

But  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  Christ's  acts,  but  with 
those  of  His  words.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  two. 
In  the  former,  the  earliest  evangelists  might  naturally  and  without 
irreverence  shape  their  own  language  according  to  prophecy,  or  occasion- 
ally transfer  to  the  text  from  the  margin  a  form  of  some  O.T.  passage,  e.g. 
"upon  my  raiment  they  cast  lots,"  in  the  belief  that  what  was  thus 
"written"  must  have  actually  occurred. 

In  recording  the  utterances  of  Christ,  reverence  would  make  the 
Synoptists — who  attempted  to  give  the  exact  words — much  less  likely  to 
insert  anything  of  their  own,  except  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
obscurity  or  removing  difficulty.  Their  whole  narrative  indicates  that 
Jesus  quoted  scripture  on  His  own  account,  in  a  manner  sometimes 
perplexing  to  His  disciples  at  the  time  and  to  His  biographers  after- 
wards. At  every  step  of  His  life  He  kept  "the  scriptures,"  as  well  as 
facts,  in  view — "the  scriptures,"  for  example,  predicting  the  sufferings 
of  Jehovah's  "servant"  in  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  actually  thus  suffered. 

In  this  respect,  the  temptation  of  the  earliest  evangelists  would  be 
occasionally  to  minimise  the  extent  to  which  Jesus  quoted  difficult 
passages  of  scripture,  or  to  modify  a  quotation  where  it  became  a  hard 
saying.  Thus  Luke  (partly  perhaps  for  this,  and  partly  for  other  reasons) 
omits  Christ's  prediction  about  the  "smiting"  of  the  shepherd  recorded 
by  Mark  and  Matthew  ;  and  Matthew,  in  one  version  of  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  substitutes  '•'■because  seeing  they  see  not"  for  "/«  order  that... xhty 
may  not  see." 
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"  But  all  this  theory  of  a  prophet's  self-identification  with 
a  nation,  and  these  expressions  about  vicarious  '  stripes,'  and 
about  being  '  smitten '  and  '  raised  up  on  the  third  day '  in 
a  metaphorical  sense,  all  this" — it  may  be  objected — "is 
poetry.  But  Jesus  talked  prose."  This  objection  will  have 
no  force  for  those  who  seriously  consider  the  nature  of  poetry. 
— "simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate" — and  who  realise  the 
unique  combination  of  spiritual  simplicity,  vivid  appeal  to 
the  senses,  and  passionate  zeal  for  humanity  and  divinity, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  His  utterances.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  almost  always  metaphorical, 
and  always  imbued  with  the  consciousness  that  things  seen 
have  no  reality  except  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  open  our  eyes 
to  things  unseen.  The  poetic  insight  of  Jesus  underlies  all 
His  teaching.  It  helps  us  to  understand  how  He  taught 
"  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes."  He  had  "  authority  " 
because  He  saw,  and  He  saw  because  He  was  a  Seer,  who 
could  not  but  express  Himself  in  language  that  dealt  with 
invisible  things. 

That  Jesus  taught  after  this  manner  is  but  what  we  might 
expect  from  the  analogy  of  His  predecessors  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  and  Psalmists.  They  often  spoke  poetically,  and,  as 
we  should  now  say,  mystically.  So  did  the  historical  Jesus. 
When  we  find  it  otherwise  in  the  earliest  gospels,  we  have 
occasionally  to  ask  whether  the  explanation  may  not  be  that 
Mark,  often  followed  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  has  reduced 
Christ's  poetry  to  prose.  And  this  is  one  of  several  reasons 
why  it  may  be  sometimes  easier  to  approximate  to  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  than  to  His  words,  and  why  the  indirect 
evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  New,  because  the  former  indicates 
what  Jesus  tmist  have  thought,  whereas  the  latter  too  often 
seems  only  to  shew  us  how  the  Greek  evangelists  may  have 
divergently  distorted — sometimes  by  literalising,  sometimes 
by  paraphrasing — what  He  actually  said. 
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This  appreciation  of  Jesus  as  a  poetic  and  mystical 
Teacher  has  a  bearing  (at  least  in  the  author's  judgment)  on 
the  appreciation  of  the  fourth  gospel.  For  that  work,  too, 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  poet  and  a  mystic.  And,  on  that 
very  account,  it  often  throws  light  (not  thrown  by  the 
Synoptists)  on  some  of  our  Lord's  deepest  thoughts.  It 
will  be  admitted,  for  example,  in  the  following  pages,  that 
the  Johannine  sayings  of  Christ  not  only  do  not  represent, 
but  do  not  even  attempt  to  represent.  His  exact  words. 
They  sometimes  appear  to  deviate  deliberately  from  the  style 
and  vocabulary  of  the  Synoptic  sayings,  as  though  not  to 
enter  into  competition  or  comparison  with  the  latter.  But 
still  it  will  be  maintained  that  the  fourth  gospel  is  often  more 
true  to  the  historical  fact  than  the  three,  because  we  can  trace 
in  it  a  historical  continuity  (not  to  be  traced  so  clearly  in  the 
three)  between  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  some  of  the  most  startling  thoughts  of  the  New — for 
example,  between  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah  and  the 
Good  Shepherd,  who  might  be  called  the  Martyr-Shepherd, 
in  John. 

In  the  Johannine  writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  we 
seem  to  find  something  that  is  closer  to  Christ  than  anything 
to  be  found  in  a  Clement,  an  Ignatius,  or  a  Barnabas. 
Alexandrian  though  he  probably  was,  and  not  exempt  from 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  Philonian  system  of  allegory,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  intimate  communion  with  that  practical 
yet  mystical  Spirit  which  said  to  Peter  "  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common,"  and  to  Paul,  "My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness." To  such  a  writer,  permeated  by  the  personality  of 
"  the  beloved  disciple,"  who  himself  was  permeated  by  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel — between  whom  again  and  Jesus  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  note  most  remarkable 
parallelisms — it  may  well  have  been  given  to  teach  the  world 
much    that  was  essentially  and  practically  true  though  not 
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pretending  to  be  true  in  letter,  concerning  the  Giver  of  that 
purifying  and  transmuting  Power  or  Personality  the  advent 
of  which  was  expressly  predicted  by  Ezekiel,  and  by  no  other 
prophet  of  Israel,  under  the  title  of  "  a  new  spirit." 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  permitted  to  repeat  that  controversial 
theology  will  not  enter  into  the  following  discussion.  Those 
who  believe  (as  the  author  does)  that  Jesus  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  Eternal  Logos  or  Son,  will  admit  that,  in  theory,  Jesus 
might  have  begun  by  calling  Himself  Son  of  Man  in  some 
special  and  technical  sense,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  a  supernatural  character."  But  all  the  facts  seem 
against  it — the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  facts  of  the 
New,  the  facts  of  the  Talmud  and  all  Jewish  literature — and, 
perhaps  we  may  add,  the  facts  of  human  nature.  It  may 
seem  at  first  sight  a  paradox,  but  on  reflection  it  will  perhaps 
be  perceived  to  be  true,  that  in  calling  Himself  Son  of  Man, 
Jesus  was  partly  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  His  conviction 
that  He  was  Son  of  God. 

The  admiration  freely  expressed  in  these  pages  for  Hebrew 
theology  at  its  best  and  purest  will  not  lead  any  careful  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  author  regards  the  belief  in  the  One  God 
of  Israel  as  other  than  a  preparation  for  the  belief  in  what  we 
may  call,  by  analogy,  the  God  of  Adam,  the  God  never  alone 
— not  alone  on  the  day  when  He  said  "  Let  us  make  adam  in 
our  image,"  nor  alone  in  the  beginning  of  beginnings,  being, 
from  the  first,  the  Eternal  Love.  But  we  may  admire  all  the 
more  both  the  best  Hebrew  theology  and  the  best  Jewish 
interpretation  of  it  when  we  perceive  its  preparatory  fitness, 
and  recognise  how  the  best  of  the  prophets  were  led,  by 
chastening,  from  the  thought  of  Israel  the  Chosen  to  the 
thought  of  Israel  the  Child.  A  Chosen  People,  a  favourite  of 
God,  God  might  at  some  time  discard  ;  but  a  Child,  never. 
Thus  amid  crushing  disaster  and  ruin  they  were  forced,  if 
they  were  to  retain  any  hope,  to  cling  to  God  by  a  new  name, 
"  Doubtless,  thou    art   otir  Father."     Then  there  sprang  up 
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a  sense  that  this  God  or  Father  abode  not  only  in  heaven 
above  but  also  in  the  heart  of  the  meek  on  earth ;  and  then 
the  thought  of  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  heart  fit  to  be  His 
abiding-place.  The  next  step  would  have  been  to  perceive 
that  the  "  new  heart "  was  not  confined  to  Israel  and  did  not 
require  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  Struggling  for  national 
existence,  the  masses  of  Israel  could  not  rise  to  this  per- 
ception. Yet  there  remained,  in  the  Prophets,  the  record 
of  a  faith  for  the  sons  of  Israel  that  was  capable  of  being 
developed  into  a  faith  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  if  only  a  true 
son  of  Adam  could  arise  to  inspire  it. 

Such  a  son  of  Adam  our  gospels  appear  to  describe,  an 
Israelite  indeed  and  a  patriot,  like  all  the  prophets,  yet  with 
a  patriotism  that  took  a  wider  range  than  that  of  any  of  the 
prophets  because  He  excelled  them  all  in  His  consciousness 
of  God  as  being  Father,  and  especially  Father  of  "  the  poor," 
Father  of  all  those  who  were  always  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness  and  looking  up  to  heaven  because  they 
could  not  receive  "  their  good  things  "  on  earth.  To  preach 
the  gospel  to  these,  Jesus,  we  are  told,  was  specially  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  heaven ;  and  this  Spirit,  we  believe, 
He  imparted  to  His  disciples  so  that  they  should  impart  it  to 
others,  making  them  "  little  children,"  born  again  into  a  new 
world,  the  world  of  that  new  love  with  which  He  loved  them. 
This  new  world  may  be  called  by  various  metaphors,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Bosom  of  God,  or  the  Family  of  God 
where  God  is  the  Father  and  all  men  are  brethren.  Adopting 
the  first  of  these,  we  may  say  that  the  Spirit  is  more  often 
regarded  as  in  man,  than  man  in  the  Spirit,  and  that  Ezekiel 
appears  to  have  contemplated  this  spiritual  indwelling  when 
he  saw  his  vision  of  Israel  revivified  by  the  "  new  spirit." 
The  successes  and  failures  of  Christianity,  and  our  study  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  our  study  of  the  Bible,  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  what  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision,  Jesus  wrought,  in 
fact ;  and  that  the  great  work  of  His  life  was,  if  we  may  so  say, 
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to  die,  bequeathing  to  us  that  Spirit  of  Humanity  in  virtue  of 
which  He  had  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man,  or  Son  of  Adam. 


A  few  words  are  due  to  the  reader  in  explanation  of  the 
repetitions,  and,  still  more,  of  the  very  numerous  collateral 
subjects  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

First,  as  regards  repetitions.  Some  passages,  those,  for 
example,  that  illustrate  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as 
a  Nursing  Father,  will  be  found  not  only  in  that  portion  of 
the  work  which  deals  with  pre-Christian  evidence,  but  also 
repeated  later  on  in  those  chapters  which  treat  of  the  Synoptic 
and  the  Johannine  passages  based  on  that  conception,  and 
which  compare  the  Synoptic  with  the  Johannine  view.  As  to 
these  my  attitude  cannot  be  one  of  unmixed  apology-.  One 
reason  for  the  comparatively  slow  progress  in  New  Testament 
research  appears  to  be  this,  that  writers  have  too  often  sacri- 
ficed to  secondary  considerations  the  primary  thing  needful — 
a  plain,  full,  and  impartial  statement  of  verified  facts.  There 
has  often  been  evidence  really  sufficient  to  justify  a  definite 
conclusion,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  be  sufficient  because 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  classified.  Consequently,  while 
regretting  many  blemishes  and  deficiencies  of  which  I  am 
painfully  conscious  and  which  I  have  not  leisure  or  ability  to 
remove,  I  find  myself  unable  to  apologize  for  twice-repeated 
or  even  thrice-repeated  quotations  of  one  and  the  same 
pcissage,  or  statements  of  one  and  the  same  fact,  in  different 
classifications,  where  the  repetition  appears  to  tend  to 
clearness. 

As  regards  thecollateral  subjects,  I  would  urge  that  although 
verbally  standing  apart  from  the  main  subject  they  are  spiritu- 
ally and  really  closely  akin  to  it  Such,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
Christ's  thoughts  about "  the  meek,"  "  the  babes  and  sucklings," 
"  the  little  ones."  Such,  too — whatever  view  we  may  take  of 
the  verbal  original  of  "  the  son  of  man  " — must  be  Christ's 
thoughts  about  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  about  the  fit 
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titles  by  which  man  should  speak  of  God  in  doctrine,  or  appeal 
to  Him  in  prayer — whether  Jehovah,  or  God,  or  Father,  or 
Father  in  Heaven,  or  the  Most  High,  or  all  of  these  and  perhaps 
others  on  suitable  occasions. 

If  we  pass  from  man  in  general  to  Israel  in  particular,  and 
to  the  part  played  by  Israel  in  bringing  man  near  to  God, 
then  we  have  to  ask  what  Jesus — with  His  apparent  habit  of 
going  back  to  that  which  was  "  from  the  beginning  " — is  likely 
to  have  thought  about  man,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  and 
from  Abraham  to  Moses,  and  about  Abraham  and  Moses 
themselves.  Attention  is  especially  due  to  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  Abraham,  whose  "  bosom  "  a  Lucan  parable  mentions 
as  the  home  of  Lazarus  after  death ;  and  whose  name  is 
prominently  connected  by  Matthew  and  Luke  with  the  Feast 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  by  all  the  Synoptists  with  that  appella- 
tion of  God  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  quoted  as  a  proof  of 
the  resurrection. 

Of  less  but  still  of  great  importance  are  other  questions 
bearing  on  Christ's  attitude  to  the  Gentiles,  such  as  the 
command  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles."  There  is 
also  the  story  about  the  Syrophoenician  woman  in  which 
Jesus  is  apparently  described  as  classing  her  with  "  the  dogs." 
Another  important  question  bears  on  the  compatibility  of  the 
saying  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you "  with  other 
sayings  that  seem  to  predict  an  external  catastrophe  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  passing  away  of  what  Jesus  called 
"  this  generation." 

In  these  and  in  other  separate  investigations  the  con- 
clusion generally  arrived  at  is  that  Jesus  was  led  on,  and 
desired  to  be  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Father's  will,  knowing  indeed  very  much  more  than  we 
realise  about  eternal  laws,  and  about  the  certainty  of  invisible 
fulfilments,  but  also  sometimes  knowing  much  less  than  we 
suppose  of  that  which  was  to  happen  visibly  a  few  days 
hence.     Indirectly,  many  of  these  investigations  may  throw 
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light  on  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  predicted  that  "  the  son 
of  man  "  would  be  "  raised  up  on  the  third  day." 

A  list  of  these  collateral  subjects  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Longer  Footnotes  on  p.  xlviii  of  the  Contents.  It  must 
be  frankly  confessed  that  a  detailed  study  of  each  of  these  in 
turn  would  break  the  consecutiveness  of  the  study  of  the  main 
subject.  But  a  glance  may  sometimes  suffice  to  shew  that 
a  particular  note  affords  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  statements 
in  the  text.  Afterwards  the  student  can  return  to  it  if  he 
wishes  to  study  it  by  itself,  or  with  other  kindred  notes.  And 
here  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  derive  help  from  the  English 
Index  at  the  end,  which  will  enable  him  to  study  connectedly 
all  that  has  been  said,  in  different  parts  of  the  book,  about 
any  one  subject  such  as  "  Abraham,"  "  Angels  "  etc. 

With  the  view  of  making  the  work,  as  far  as  possible, 
intelligible  to  readers  knowing  no  Greek  or  Hebrew,  both 
languages  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  the  text. 
Even  in  the  footnotes  no  Hebrew  has  been  admitted  beyond 
an  occasional  word  or  two.  But  the  references  given  to 
Hebrew  authorities  in  the  footnotes  will  enable  experts  to 
verify  all  assertions  and  translations. 


To  several  friends,  mentioned  in  the  Prefaces  of  previous 
volumes  of  Diatessarica — in  particular,  to  Mr  W.  S.  Aldis, 
Mr  H.  Candler,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter  Smith — my  thanks 
are  again  due  for  inspecting,  correcting,  and  criticizing  my 
proofs. 

Obligations  to  fellow-labourers  in  New  Testament  criticism 
will  be  acknowledged  where  they  occur.  Differences  of  opinion 
from  them  have  been  seldom  mentioned.  But  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  express  dissent  on  a  few  points  from  two  eminent 
men  of  learning,  with  whom  I  am  in  general  agreement,  and 
for  whose  work  I  feel  a  special  respect.  Professor  Dalman  and 
Professor  Charles,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  there 
are  no  modern  writers  to  whose  labours  I  am  more  indebted. 
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My  thanks  to  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  due  on 
many  previous  occasions,  are  more  than  usually  due  for  this 
volume,  because  of  the  skill  with  which  the  printers  have 
surmounted  the  exceptional  difficulties  presented  by  the 
"  Longer  Footnotes." 


EDWIN  A.  ABBOTT. 


Wellside,   Well  Walk, 
Hampstead. 

12  July  1910. 
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INTRODUCTION 

§  I.     TJu  subject  of  the  investigation 

[3000]^  It  is  popularly  supposed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
that  when  Jesus  spoke  of  "the  son  of  man-" — for  the  first 
time  in  Mark  and  Luke  and  for  the  second  time  in  Matthew 
— saying  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  "  that  ye  may  know 
that  tlie  son  of  man  hath  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins," 
He  meant  "the  Messiah'."  That  (it  is  supposed)  was  what 
"  the  Jews  "  meant  by  the  term.  "The  Jews,"  in  such  an  asser- 
tion, ought  to  mean  "  all,  or  most  of,  the  Jews  in  the  first 

^  On  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  numbers  see  References  and 
Abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 

-  [3000  a]  In  the  Revised  as  well  as  the  Authorised  Version  of  our 
Bible  "  the  Son  of  man  "  is  printed  with  one  capital  letter.  The  excellent 
edition  of  Enoch  published  by  Prof.  Charles — to  whom  I  am  none  the  less 
grateful  because  I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  all  his  conclusions — prints  it 
with  two  capital  letters,  "  the  Son  of  Man."  Presumably  the  intention,  in 
both  cases,  is  to  signify  that  the  term  is  a  title  or  proper  name. 

[3000^]  In  this  book  it  will  be  almost  invariably  printed  in  inverted 
commas  and  with  no  capital  letters,  as  it  is  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  "  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him?"  Not  that  the  term  was  used  by  Jesus  precisely  as  it  was  by  the 
Psalmist  ;  but  this  colourless  method  of  printing  may  help  the  reader  to 
keep  his  mind  open  to  possibilities  of  various  shades  of  meaning,  and  of 
gradations  by  which  our  Lord  led  His  disciples  to  recognise  "  the  son  of 
man "  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Messiah  of  God,  although  at  first  the 
term  had  no  such  recognised  Messianic  meaning. 

3  [3000 f]  Alford,  on  Mt.  ix.  6  "the  son  of  man,"  says  that  it  was 
"regarded  by  the  Jews "  as  equivalent  to  " Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  This 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  popular  view  in  this  country.  Prof. 
Dalman  {Words  p.  241  foil.)  opposes  this  view,  but  what  is  said  above 
refers  to  the  popular  English  belief. 

A.  S.  I  I 
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century."  Taking  the  phrase  in  this  sense  we  must  first  in- 
vestigate whether  there  is  any  solid  ground  for  asserting  that 
"  the  Jews,"  or  even  "  some  Jews,"  spoke  of  "  the  son  of  man," 
in  this  absolute  way,  without  introduction^,  and  without  further 
definition,  as  the  Messiah. 

[3001]  The  popular  reply  to  such  a  plea  for  investigation 
would  be :  "  There  is  nothing  to  investigate.  The  '  solid 
ground '  you  desire  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Daniel, 
*  Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ^' " 

But  this  is  quoted  from  the  Authorised  Version,  which 
is  corrected  by  the  Revised  Version  into  '"'one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man."  Similarly,  the  Authorised  Version,  reporting 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  saying  "  The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the 
Son  of  God^,"  is  corrected  by  the  Revised  into  "  like  a  son  of 
the  gods."  Both  these  passages  are  in  Aramaic,  and  some- 
thing will  be  said  later  on  about  the  grammatical  reasons 
for  substituting  "  a "  for  "  the "  ;  it  will  also  be  shewn  that 
in  Aramaic,  "  son  of  man  "  is  so  frequently  used  for  "  man," 
"  human*  being,"  that  we  may  accurately  render  the  passage 
in  Daniel's  Vision  thus,  "  There  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  one  like  unto  a  human  being"  and  that  there  is  no 
suggestion  at  all  of  anything  like  a  title  of  the  Messiah. 

Meanwhile  the  reader  is  asked  to  accept,  at  all  events 
provisionally,  these  two  renderings  in  the  Revised  Version  as 
correct.  It  will  be  found  that  they  illustrate  each  other. 
It  is  apparently  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  prophecy  to 
describe  Nebuchadnezzar  as  startled  at  seeing,  in  the  fiery 
furnace  into  which  he  has  cast  the  three  Jews,  a  fourth  figure, 
one  like  a  divine  being ;  and  Daniel  as  amazed  at  seeing,  near  the 


1  [3000 </]  "Without  introduction."  These  words  are  intended  to 
imply  a  contrast  between  the  use  of  the  term  here  and  the  use  in  the 
Similitudes  of  Enoch  quoted  below  (3050  foil.)  where  the  term  is 
mentioned,  but  not  "  without  introduction.^'' 

2  Dan.  vii.  13.  ^  Dan.  iii.  25. 
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Ancient  of  Days,  whose  throne  was  "  fiery  flames^"  one  like 
a  human  being,  to  whom  supreme  power  is  given.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  expressly  said  to  have  been  "  astonished."  Of 
Daniel  it  is  said  that  his  spirit  is  "  grieved "  and  that  his 
visions  "troubled"  him-.  This  appears  to  mean  that  his 
visions  of  monstrous  beasts,  culminating  with  this  supreme 
paradox  of  "  one  like  a  man  "  near  the  throne  of  God,  have 
overwhelmed  him  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  Daniel 
might  be  disposed,  at  first,  to  say,  with  David,  "  Let  us  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  are  great ;  and 
let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man*." 

No  doubt  the  phrase  actually  used  by  Daniel  "  one  like 
unto  a  son  of  ma?i"  or  "  one  like  unto  a  human  being"  might 
lead  some  writers  first  to  think  and  speak  about  the  Figure  eis 
"  the  Person  mentioned  by  Daniel  as  one  like  a  son  of  man," 
and  then,  more  briefly,  as  "  the  son  of  man  mentioned  by 
Daniel,"  and  lastly  as  "  the  son  of  man."  But  it  will  be 
shewn  hereafter  that  the  Jewish  authorities  who  regarded  the 
words  of  Daniel  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah  did  not  (so  far  as 
we  know)  use  "  the  son  of  man  "  as  a  Messianic  title.  There 
were  many  Messianic  titles,  but  this  was  not  one  of  them. 

[3002]  Then  if  "  the  son  of  man  "  in  the  gospels  did  not 
mean  the  Messiah,  what  did  it  mean  }  If,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  Aramaic  "  son  of  man  "  frequently  means  "  human 
being,"  or  "  man,"  are  we  to  take  it  thus  in  the  gospels,  only 
used  definitely — "  the  human  beings  or,  the  man,  hath  authority 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  "  ?     If  so,  what  does  that  mean  } 

An  answer  is  suggested  by  Epictetus,  Tennyson,  and 
other  writers,  who  in  various  ways  describe  "  the  Man  "  as 
morally  rising  above  or  ruling  the  Beast.  But  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  reading  modern  and  Western  thoughts  into 
the  sayings  of  Christ.  The  first  question  for  us,  therefore, 
will  be,  whether  Hebrew  thought  or  Jewish  thought  before 

*  Dan.  vii.  9.  2  Dan.  vii.  15.  ^  z'S.  xxiv.  14. 
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Christ's  time  recognised  this  conception  of  "  the  Man,"  or,  in 
Aramaic,  "  the  son  of  man,"  as  distinct  from  the  Beast,  and 
as  intended  to  rise  above  the  Beast.  Here,  then,  is  something 
to  investigate. 

[3003]  If  this  question  is  answered  affirmatively,  the  next 
question  will  be  whether  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
thought  that  this  conception  of"  the  Man  "  or  "the  son  of  man" 
should  be  identified  with  a  particular  Person,  a  representative 
of  what  we  may  call  the  spiritual  Israel.  In  the  Bible,  Israel 
sometimes  means  Jacob,  but  sometimes  the  Nation.  In  Isaiah, 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  appears  sometimes  to  be  the  prophet 
Isaiah  himself,  but  sometimes  Israel  converting  the  Gentiles, 
and  sometimes  the  Messiah  converting  Israel.  In  Daniel,  the 
Person  "  like  a  son  of  man  "  appears  to  be  Israel  in  some 
sense,  as  the  subsequent  context  shews.  Is  it  in  accordance 
with  precedent  that  Jesus  should  use  "  the  son  of  man " 
in  some  similar  way,  identifying  it  with  Himself,  but  also 
with  what  Paul  calls  "the  Israel  of  God^".^ 

[3004]  Suppose  both  these  questions  to  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  (i)  Jesus  (we  will  assume)  regarded  "the 
son  of  man "  as  meaning  Man  rising  above  the  Beast  and 
drawing  near  to  God.  (2)  Jesus  also  identified  this  "son  of 
man  "  or  "  Man  "  with  Himself.  A  third  question  will  then 
arise,  namely,  whether  this  notion  of  "  Man  rising  above  the 
Beast "  gave  to  the  title  a  special  fitness  for  the  occasion  when 
Jesus  claimed  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  had  "  authority  to  forgive 
sins."  We  know  that  Hebrew  thought  regards  the  first  sin  as 
having  been  caused  by  a  serpent,  and  the  Greek  word  for 
Beast  (which  sometimes  means  serpent)  is  regularly  used  in 
Revelation  to  denote  a  Power  or  Agency  of  Sin.  Moreover 
when  Jesus  speaks  of  giving  to  His  disciples  "authority  to 
tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions  and  over  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy,"  He  is  apparently  contemplating  sin  and  Satan. 

^  Gal.  vi.  16. 
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Is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  regarded  by  Christ  as  implying  a 
victory  of  the  Man  over  the  Beast  ?  Is  this  the  reason  why 
Jesus  does  not  say  "  I "  but  "  the  son  of  man "  on  this 
occasion^?  Is  it  because  He  does  not  put  forth  this  claim 
for  Himself  alone  ?  If  so,  for  whom  else  does  He  make  the 
claim  ?  Surely  not  for  every  being  that  has  the  body  of  a 
man.  Then  does  He  make  it  for  the  Man  or  "  the  son  of  man  " 
meaning  the  Man  in  God's  likeness,  exercising  dominion  over 
the  Beast,  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  world,  in 
accordance  with  the  work  begun  in  the  first  Adam  and  to  be 
fulfilled  in  Adam's  posterity,  the  last  Adam  ?  All  these  ques- 
tions suggest  several  points  for  investigation. 

[3005]  We  pass  to  another  point.  When  Jesus  predicts 
His  Passion,  and,  in  particular,  His  being  "  delivered  up,"  He 
habitually  says,  not  "  I  shall  be  delivered  up,"  but  "  the  son  of 
man  will  be  delivered  up."  Why  is  this  }  An  answer  is  sug- 
gested by  facts  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was 
referring  to  a  "  delivering  up "  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
Jehovah  mentioned  in  the  Greek  Version  of  Isaiah,  concern- 
ing whom  Isaiah  has  previously  said  that  he  had  an  aspect 
of  humiliation  "  more  than  all  tJie  sons  of  man"  We  do  not 
now  stay  to  prove  or  to  discuss  this,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  here  is  another  subject  for  investigation. 

Tennyson,  after  describing  the  rise  of  "  the  man,"  says  that 
he  is  to  pass  from  "  more  to  more,"  or  to  move  his  course 
"  crown'd  with  attributes  of  woe,  like  glories."  Is  this  also 
a  Hebrew  thought?  Are  we  or  are  we  not  to  believe  that 
Jesus,  who,  in  predicting  His  Passion  and  its  circumstances 
and  consequences,  often  seems  to  have  had  scripture  in  view, 
used  "  the  son  of  man "  here  as  meaning  that  particular 
"  son  of  man  "  who  was  to  be,  "  more  than  all  tfie  sons  of 

^  [3004  d\  Mark  and  Luke  make  it  the  first  occasion,  Matthew  makes 
it  the  second.  According  to  Matthew,  the  first  occasion  was  also  one  in 
which  there  was  a  contrast  between  man  and  beast — between  "the  son 
of  man  "  and  "  foxes  and  birds  of  the  air." 
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man"  conspicuous  in  suffering,  "crown'd  with  attributes  of 
woe  "  ? 

We  might  quote  other  instances  of  interesting  questions 
calling  for  answers,  but  these  will  suffice.  It  will  be  our  busi- 
ness to  take  all  the  gospel  passages  mentioning  "  son  of  man," 
in  their  order,  and  to  ask,  about  each,  "  What  distinction  did 
Jesus  wish  to  be  drawn  here — either  by  His  hearers  at  the 
time  or  by  His  disciples  afterwards,  or  by  both — between  '  I,' 
which  He  mostly  uses,  and  '  the  son  of  man,'  which  He  uses  on 
this  occasion?"  The  reader  will  not  find  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  matter  to  investigate, 

§  2.     The  conditions  of  the  investigation 

[3006]  "  Delivered  up  "  was  mentioned  above  as  occurring 
in  our  gospels,  covering  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  Suffering  Servant.  In- 
deed "covering"  hardly  expresses  the  extent  to  which  the 
allusion  is  concealed  for  those  ignorant  of  Greek.  For  (as 
was  stated  in  the  Preface,  and  as  will  be  shewn  in  detail 
hereafter)  the  corresponding  Hebrew  mentions  something 
quite  different  on  the  surface — "  interceding."  But  for 
an  allusion  (to  the  Greek  word  in  Isaiah)  recognisable  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ("  he  was  delivered  up  for  our 
trespasses  ")^  the  covert  reference  in  the  gospels  might  perhaps 
escape  notice.     Even  as  it  is,  some  may  perhaps  dispute  it. 

This  fact  suggests  one  condition  of  successful  investiga- 
tion. We  must  be  prepared  to  find,  in  the  gospels,  latent 
references  and  allusions  to  phrases,  as  well  as  thoughts,  in  the 
Hebrew  scriptures. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Christ  "  did  not  teach  as  a 
scribe  among  the  peasants  and  labourers  and  fishermen 
of  Galilee."    No,  but  He  assumed  that  the  peasants  knew 

^  Rom.  iv.  25,  which  Westcott  and  Hort  print  as  derived  from  Is.  liii. 
12  (LXX).     Jerome  on  Is.  liii.  12  quotes  Rom.  iv.  25.     See  3254 — 60. 
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the  scriptures  quite  as  well  as  our  Puritan  forefathers  knew 
them,  or  better.  For  such  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the 
lettered  classes.  Take  the  most  illiterate  book  in  the  New 
Testament — or  rather,  the  book  written  in  the  style  most 
remote  from  literary  Greek — the  Revelation  of  John,  and  we 
shall  find  it  permeated  from  beginning  to  end  with  allusions 
to,  and  quotations  from,  the  scriptures.  Not  a  tenth  part  of 
these  would  be  detected  by  an  ordinary  English  reader ;  but 
no  adequate  student  of  the  New  Testament  would  deny  that 
they  are  there ;  and  no  one  would  call  the  writer  of  that  book 
"  a  scribe,"  or  assert  that  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  unlearned. 

[3007]  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  among  all  ancient 
nations — where  there  were,  at  least  for  the  lower  classes,  very 
few  books  and  no  newspapers  or  magazines — memory  was 
much  stronger  than  it  is  with  us.  Moreover  the  Jews  had 
none  of  the  Greek  distractions  arising  from  divergent  philo- 
sophies, and  from  literary  and  artistic  views  of  life.  They 
were  people,  if  not  of  one  book,  at  all  events  of  one  collection 
of  books,  every  one  of  which  was  stamped  as  it  were  with  the 
name  of  God,  and  yet  also  with  the  name  of  Israel.  The 
Bible — expounded,  and  sometimes  amplified  with  interesting 
detail,  in  Aramaic  expositions — was  their  religion,  their  law, 
their  politics,  their  history  for  the  past,  their  oracles  for  the 
future,  their  ballads,  their  epic  poetry,  their  psalms  and  hymns 
for  devotion,  their  proverbs  for  daily  life. 

Unless  we  recognise  the  absorbing  interest  taken  by  all 
classes  of  the  nation  in  their  scriptures — an  interest  quite 
independent  of  the  hair-splitting  discussions  of  some  of  the 
scribes — we  shall  utterly  fail  to  realise  the  extent  to  which 
Jesus  looked  in  thought,  even  when  He  did  not  point  in  definite 
speech,  to  "  that  which  was  written." 

[3008]  Another  condition  for  our  investigation  is,  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  our  Lord's  quotations  from  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  often  recorded  by  our  evangelists  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Greek  translation,  even  where  it  varies  from  the 
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Hebrew.  For  the  present,  the  instance  given  above  must 
suffice,  shewing  that  Christ's  predictions  about  being  "delivered 
up,"  that  is,  to  death,  appear  to  be  inadequate  Greek  trans- 
lations of  a  prediction  taken  from  Isaiah  about  "  making 
intercession."  The  inadequacy  may  arise,  as  it  does  in  the 
LXX,  sometimes  from  mere  linguistic  or  scribal  causes  but 
sometimes  from  a  tendency  in  the  translators  to  literalise,  or 
deorientalise,  the  Hebrew  metaphor.  Both  these  causes  of 
corruption  must  be  kept  in  view  in  studying  the  gospels. 

[3009]  Perhaps,  under  this  head,  a  third  condition  may 
be  suggested  akin  to  the  second  one.  Jesus  was  not  only  a 
Jew — and,  as  such,  liable  to  be  inadequately  represented  in 
Greek — but  also  (as  we  believe)  a  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets.  Luke  represents  Him  as  having  been  found,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  questioning  and  being  questioned  by  a 
circle  of  amazed  Rabbis,  and  yet  as  delaying  till  His 
thirtieth  year  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  which  He  was 
called  by  a  vision  of  the  Spirit  descending  from  the  opening 
heaven  and  by  a  Voice  announcing  His  divine  sonship.  Even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  Luke's  narrative  as 
history,  we  may  reasonably  accept  it  as  a  help  to  realise  the 
spiritual  pre-eminence  of  Christ,  which  few  would  deny  to  be 
a  historical  fact. 

The  thoughts  of  such  a  prophet  would  be  more  than 
prophetic.  They  would  be  the  thoughts  of  a  prophet  of 
prophets,  holding  communion  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
both  with  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity  " 
and  also  with  "  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humbled"  The  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  prophet  is  Ezekiel — Ezekiel  now  lying  on  the  earth 
with  his  "  iron  pan,"  and  his  "  tile  "  on  which  he  has  portrayed 
"  a  city,  even  Jerusalem^ " ;  and  now,  "  in  the  visions  of  God," 
brought  up  to  "  a  very  high  mountain  "  and  bidden  to  shew  to 

^  Is.  Ivii.  15.  *  Ezek.  iv.  I  foil. 
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his  countrymen  the  frame  of  the  New  City,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
of  which  the  name  is  to  be  "The  Lord  is  there  V 

Now  Ezekiel  is  the  only  prophet  bidden  to  speak  to  Israel 
in  "  parables,"  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  the  result :  "  Ah 
Lord  God  !  they  say  of  me,  Is  he  not  a  speaker  of  parables?^" 
For  something  of  the  same  kind  we  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
Christ's  teaching  about  "the  son  of  man."  Both  as  regards 
"  son,"  and  as  regards  "  man  " — that  is  to  say  as  regards  son- 
ship  and  as  regards  humanity — He  may  have  been  "  a  speaker 
of  parables."  Of  these,  some  may  not  have  been  of  the 
Synoptic  type,  like  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  John  says 
that  Jesus,  shortly  before  His  death,  described  His  past 
teaching  to  the  disciples  as  having  been  "  in  proverbs'."  We 
shall  see,  hereafter,  that  some  of  these  "  proverbs  "  appear  to 
have  been  epigrammatic  metaphors  rather  than  parables — 
metaphors  based  on  Messianic  visions  of  the  realities  of 
invisible  and  intangible  things, 

"  But,  if  so,  why  have  they  not  been  preserved  by  Mark, 
the  earliest  of  the  evangelists  ?  Why  wait  till  the  latest — 
perhaps  till  the  second  century — for  a  mention  of  them  ?  " 

It  will  be  maintained  that  some  of  them  have  been 
actually  preserved,  or  implied,  by  Mark,  but  omitted  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  because  of  their  obscurity.  But  if  Mark 
has  omitted  the  great  mass  of  them,  the  omission  can  be 
easily  explained.  It  was  partly  because  they  were  spiritual, 
and  consequently  obscure,  and  consequently  less  interesting 
to  many  minds  than  such  graphic  descriptions  as  that  of  the 
execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  Again,  it  was  partly  because 
no  words  of  Christ  were  profoundly  interesting  to  the  com- 
moner sort  of  Christian  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century 
unless  they  dealt  with  damnation,  or  the  date  of  the  Last 

*  Ezek.  xl.  2  foil.,  xliii.  lo,  xlviii.  35. 
^  Ezek.  XX.  49,  comp.  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3. 

'  On  the  Johannine  use  of  the  word  "  proverb "  see  3105  a,  and 
3374  a.  7. 
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Day,  or  were  connected  with  those  great  and  special  Messianic 
actions  in  the  course  of  which  He  wrought  His  most  startling 
miracles,  or  by  which  He  was  supposed  to  have  purchased 
salvation  for  mankind.  Was  not  the  Son  of  Man  Himself 
speedily  "  coming  " — if  not  that  very  year,  perhaps  the  next  ? 
Then,  if  they  were  so  soon  to  have  Himself,  where  was  the 
need  of  reducing  to  writing  the  floating  traditions  of  His 
mere  words?  When  the  need  at  last  appeared,  it  was  too 
late  to  save  more  than  a  few — and  these,  often  in  varying  and 
doubtful  traditions.  It  is  our  part,  if  we  are  wise,  not  to 
waste  time  in  complaining,  but  to  respond  to  what  may  be, 
perhaps,  the  stimulus  of  God,  urging  His  children  to  pene- 
trate to  the  truth  through  apparently  inadequate  and  illusory 
phenomena,  by  patience,  by  scientific  method,  and  by  faith  in 
truth. 

§  3.     The  method  of  the  investigation 

[3010]  The  subject  and  the  conditions  of  our  investigation 
having  been  explained,  we  have  to  consider  the  method  in 
the  light  of  these  explanations — that  is  to  say,  bearing  in 
mind  that  "  the  son  of  man "  was  not  known  to  Christ's 
hearers  as  a  Messianic  title  ;  that  "  son  of  man  "  came  into 
use  in  Aramaic  as  a  frequent  (and,  in  some  cases,  a  regular) 
equivalent  of  "  man  "  ;  and  that  obscurities  and  inadequacies 
are  to  be  expected  in  any  attempts  to  express  in  Greek 
what  Christ  said  in  Aramaic  about  this  as  about  other 
subjects. 

The  method  must  of  course  be  to  pass  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  what  was  said  and  thought  about  "  man  " 
and  "  the  son  of  man  "  in  pre-Christian  times  to  what  Christ 
said.  But  here  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty,  a  want  of 
known  facts. 

[3011]  First,  the  Greek  gospels  insert  the  definite  article 
before  '  man,"  having  "  the  son  of  the  man  "  (rendered  by  us 
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in  English  "the  son  of  man").  But  the  Hebrew  Bible,  though 
frequently  using  ha-adam,  that  is,  ''the  man"  after  ''the  sons  of  I' 
plural,  never  uses  it  after  "the  son  of  I'  singular.  This  and 
other  verbal  details  will  be  discussed  later  on  (3029  3032  (i)  foil, 
3063^  foil.).  Secondly,  we  have  not  data  for  determining  the 
exact  usage  of  "  son  of  man  "  in  Palestinian  Aramaic  during, 
and  just  before,  Christ's  teaching.  So  far  as  the  post-Christian 
evidence  of  Aramaic  Targums  goes,  it  indicates  that  the 
Targumists  rendered  the  Hebrew  "son  of  man"  irregularly 
and  inconsistently. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  Aramaic  usage  by  the 
ancient  Syriac  versions  and  quotations  of  the  gospels,  as  to 
which  we  are  told  on  high  authority  that,  in  order  to  represent 
the  gospel  term,  the  writers  sometimes  resort  to  a  form  that 
"  does  not  occur  in  Syriac  except  as  a  rendering  of  the  Gospel 
phrase\"  This  indicates  that  the  title  perplexed  them.  In 
the  earliest  Greek  commentators  on  the  gospels  we  shall  find 
signs  (to  which  we  shall  recur  presently)  indicating  that  they, 
too,  were  perplexed  and  divided  by  the  belief  that  the  title 
meant  the  son  of  some  definite  human  being. 

In  this  lack  of  evidence,  not  being  able  to  start  from  a 
Biblical  "  the  son  of  the  man,"  which  does  not  ocair^  we  must 
begin  from  the  Biblical  "  son  of  man,"  which  does  ocair ;  and 
we  must  begin  by  asking,  "  Was  the  title  '  son  of  man  '  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  any  person  or  persons?  If  to  one, 
what  do  we  know  about  him  ?  If  to  more  than  one,  what 
characteristics  had  they  in  common } " 

The  answer  is,  that  Ezekiel  was  called  6en  adam,  or  "  son 
of  man,"  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  nearly  a  hundred  times. 
Daniel  was  so  called  once.  And  these  two  prophets  had  this 
additional  peculiarity  in  common — that  in  their  visions  the 
former  saw  "  the  appearance  of  a  man,"  and  the  latter  "  one 
like  a  son  of  man,"  above,  or  near,  the  Throne  in  heaven. 

*  Burkitt's  Syricu:  Gospels,  voL  ii.  p.  272. 
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Further,  they — and  they  alone  among  Hebrew  prophets — 
saw  "  four  "  of  what  the  Hebrew  calls  "  living  things  " — trans- 
lated by  our  Revised  Version  in  Ezekiel  "  living  creatures " 
but  in  Daniel  "  beasts."  The  "  beasts  "  in  Ezekiel  (like  those 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation  of  John)  will  be  shewn  to  be 
very  different  from  the  "beasts"  in  Daniel;  but  in  both 
visions  Man  appears  to  be  regarded,  though  in  very  different 
aspects,  as  dominating  the  Beast. 

[3012]  Here  we  seem  to  be  on  solid  ground,  and  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  we  should  be  historically  safe  in  trying  to 
imagine  the  feelings  of  Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
saying  to  themselves  about  Jesus,  when  He  claimed  authority 
to  forgive  sins,  "  Here  is  a  prophet,  or  one  like  a  prophet, 
calling  himself  by  the  same  name  that  Ezekiel  was  called, 
'  son  of  man,'  that  is  to  say,  man  or  human  bei?ig.  What  can 
he  mean  by  it — that  '  the  man  hath  authority  to  forgive 
sins '  ?  " 

But,  if  we  may  trust  the  Aramaic  Targum  on  Ezekiel,  we 
should  not  be  quite  right  in  this  imaginary  picture.  For  the 
Targum  gives  Ezekiel's  appellation,  not  as  " son  of  man"  but 
as  "son  of  Adam." 

This  is  easily  explicable.  The  Targumist  takes  the 
Hebrew  ben  adam  as  "son  of  Adam  (i.e.  the  Patriarch)"  not 
as  "  son  of  adam  (i.e.  man)."  Accordingly  he  renders  the 
Hebrew  ben  adam.  by  the  Aramaic  bar  Adam,  just  as  he  else- 
where renders  ben  fesse,  i.e.  "  son  of  Jesse  "  in  Hebrew,  by  bar 
fesse,  i.e.  "  son  of  Jesse  "  in  Aramaic. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  di  prima  facie  inference  that  Jesus 
called  Himself  in  Aramaic  bar  Adam  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  ben  adam,  and  meaning  "  Adam's  son."  If  so,  did 
He  mean  that  He  was  "  the  son  of  Adam "  or  "  a  son  of 
Adam  "  > 

[3013]  The  answer  to  this  depends  less  on  grammatical 
than  on  contextual  and  circumstantial  considerations.  "  Ben 
Jesse "  and   "  Bar  Jesse "   (without  "  David "   in   apposition) 
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correspond  to  "  the  son  of  Jesse "  in  our  English  Version^ ; 
yet  it  is  not  thereby  implied  that  David  is  the  only  son  of 
Jesse.  "  The  son  of  Jesse,"  by  itself,  is  for  the  most  part 
contemptuously  used. 

This  last  statement  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  application 
of  the  title  ben  adani  to  Ezekiel.  For  Jewish  opinion  was 
divided  about  it  Some  Jews,  followed  by  Jerome,  took  it  as 
being,  not  indeed  contemptuous  but  depreciative.  Others, 
with  whom  Origen  agrees,  took  it  as  being  intended  to 
encourage  Ezekiel  (as  also  Daniel)  by  suggesting  to  him 
that  he,  the  son  of  adani  or  man  on  earth,  had  a  like- 
ness to  the  adani  or  man  revealed  near  the  Throne  in 
heaven. 

[3014]  These  differences  of  opinion  on  the  special  phrase 
in  Ezekiel  are  based  on  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  likeness  and  unlikeness,  to  which  Philo  calls 
attention,  between  God  and  Man.  Philo,  and  Balaam,  and 
the  profane  friends  of  Job,  call  attention  to  the  unlikeness. 
Philo  says  that  the  other  doctrine,  that  of  the  "  likeness,"  is 
illustrated  by  the  Deuteronomic  picture  of  God  "bearing" 
Israel  as  a  Father.  This,  he  says,  is  adapted  for  "  the  duller 
sort." 

Step  by  step,  Ezekiel's  appellation  "  son  of  man  "  seems 
to  be  leading  us  into  the  centre  of  Christ's  teaching.  For 
surely  our  Lord  favoured  the  view  declared  by  Philo  to 
be  "adapted  for  the  duller  sort."  If  we  are  certain  of 
anything  that  Christ  taught,  we  are  certain  that  He  taught 
us  to  pray  to  God  as  to  "  our  Father  "  and  taught  us  how  to 
become  like  Him. 


1  [3013  a]  With  ben  Jesse,  "  the  son  of  Jesse,"  we  may  contrast  i  S.  xvi, 
l8  (lit.)  "I  have  seen  a  son  {ben)  to  Jesse,"  that  is,  "a  son  belonging  to 
Jesse,"  where  David  is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  (but  not  by  name)  to 
Saul,  and  comp.  i  S.  xxii.  20  (lit.)  "  a  son  one  [belonging]  to  Ahimelech," 
R.V.  "  one  of  the  sons,"  where  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  have  "  the  son  "  as 
if  it  were  "the  only  remaining  son."     See  3063  a — d. 
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[3015]  Proceeding  therefore  upward  from  this  apparently 
safe  ground  we  must  study  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  generally 
about  Man,  especially  when  denoted  by  the  word  adam — or 
by  phrases  containing  the  word  adam—\h&  word  that  signifies 
man  as  a  mean  between  two  extremes,  or,  as  Pope  says,  "  in 
a  middle  state,"  distinguished  from  God  on  the  one  side,  in 
whose  likeness  Adam  was  made,  and  from  beasts  on  the 
other  side,  over  whom  Adam  was  to  reign  : — 

"  Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state 
*  *  *  * 

In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  God  or  Beast." 

Pope  seems  to  incline  to  the  Beast,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  Man  is  an  intellectual  creature.  Of  the  greatness  of  Man 
as  a  loving  creature  Pope  says  nothing  and  perhaps  thinks 
nothing.  But  the  angels,  he  says,  from  the  height  of  their 
superiority,  condescending  to  regard  man  as  a  mathematician 
or  an  astronomer — 

"Admired  such  wisdom  in  a  human  shape 
And  shewed  a  Newton  as  we  shew  an  ape." 

[3016]  Our  thoughts  must  take  a  different  path.  We 
must  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  author  of  the  eighth 
Psalm,  the  Psalm  of  the  Babes  and  Sucklings,  who,  after 
looking  on  the  glory  of  God's  works  in  the  heavens,  still 
believes  that  God  has  "  established  strength "  out  of  the 
mouth  of  these  little  ones.  Already  is  Man  "  but  little  lower 
than  God."  "  What  is  man,"  he  cries  in  amazement,  "  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him  t "  At  the  same  time  he  rejoices  that  God  does  visit  poor 
earthborn  den  adam,  the  son  of  man,  and  has  "  put  all  things 
under  his  feet." 

[3017]  Going  back  to  Genesis  we  shall  find  that  one  of 
the  points  there  differentiating  adam  or  man  from  the  Beast 
is  the  capacity  oi  "  service"  or  "labour."  We  all  know  what 
stress  Christ  lays  on  this,  as  the  fundamental   Law  of  His 
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Kingdom,  "  The  son  of  man  came  to  serve."  But  we  lose  this 
sense  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  "  serving "  in  our  English 
Bibles,  because  we  do  not  realise  that  one  and  the  same 
Hebrew  word  means  "serve"  "labour,"  and  "till  [the  ground]." 
In  Hebrew  the  thought  of  serving  is  carried  back  to  the 
making  of  Adam,  when  God  differentiated  his  lot  from 
that  of  beasts  by  appointing  him  to  "serve"  first  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  then  to  "  serve "  on  the  thorn-bearing 
earths 

When  the  curse  was  pronounced  on  Adam,  the  two 
Targums  commonly  called  the  First  and  the  Second  Jerusalem 
Targum-  represent  him  as  praying  to  God  that  he  might  be 
allowed  not  to  eat  grass  like  the  cattle  but  to  stand  upright 
and  "  serve  "  with  his  hands  so  as  to  gain  his  bread.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  "service"  of  men  seems  contrasted  with  the 
ravening  of  wild  beasts,  as  light  is  contrasted  with  darkness. 
Both  are  mysteriously  appointed  by  God.  The  lions  by 
night  seek  their  prey  from  God.  The  sun  arises  and  they  get 
them  to  their  dens :  "  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and 
unto  his  service  until  the  evening."  Of  the  two  Greek  words 
meaning  "serve"  and  "labour"  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
word  above  mentioned,  the  fourth  gospel  adopts  the  latter. 
But  if  we  substitute  "  serve,"  we  shall  find  Jesus  saying  in  that 
gospel  "  We  must  serve  in  the  service  of  him  that  sent  me  while 
it  is  day,  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  serve^"  This 
utterance  is  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  true  Man,  or 


1  Gen.  ii.  5  "no  adam  to  (lit.)  serve  the  ground,"  ib.  15  "put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  (lit.)  serve  it,"  ib.  iii.  23  "to  (Ht)  serve  the 
ground  from  which  he  was  taken." 

-  On  the  various  ways  of  referring  to  these  two  different  recensions  of 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  (Jer.  I  and  Jer.  II)  and  to  their  connection  with 
the  name  of  Jonathan  as  distinct  from  the  earlier  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
see  References  ("Targ.  Jer.  and  Targ.  Jon.")  and  Notes  on  iV.T. 
Criticism^  p.  viii. 

3  Jn  ix.  4  "  we  must  work  (f'pydCfadai)."  The  Syriac  has  the  Hebrew 
word  above  mentioned,  but  in  the  sense  of  "  work,"  not  "  serve." 
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Adam,  or  Son  of  Adam,  whose  mission  is  to  "  work,"  and,  by 
"working,"  to  "serve." 

[3018]  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  being  led  away 
from  grammatical  discussions  about  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Aramaic  methods  of  expressing  "  the  son  of  man,"  to 
thoughts  about  the  relations  between  God,  the  Man,  and  the 
Beast.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  Jesus  called  Himself 
bar  Adam,  with  some  reference  to  Ezekiel's  appellation, 
there  is  little  use  in  discussing  Aramaic  phrases  that  mention, 
not  "  Adam,"  but  "  man,"  nask,  in  various  forms  (3069). 

The  Aramaic  "son  of  man,"  bar  nash,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  might  lay  stress  on  Christ's  humanity.  The  Aramaic 
"  son  of  Adam  "  might  do  the  same  thing  indirectly  but  more 
forcibly.  It  might  mean  "  one  who  claims,  instead  of  dis- 
daining, kinship  with  the  descendants  of  Adam."  It  might 
also  suggest  "  one  who  calls  himself  not  bar  David,  but  bar 
Adam,  because  he  aims  at  building  up,  not  the  House  of 
David  alone,  but  the  House  of  fallen  Adam,  the  whole  of 
mankind."  Lastly,  it  might  convey  the  thought  of  the  like- 
ness of  the  Son  of  Adam  to  Adam,  and,  through  Adam,  to 
God,  Adam's  archetype. 

§  4.     Early  Christian  evidence 

[3019]  Against  the  view  that  Jesus  called  Himself  bar 
Adam  it  may  be  objected  that  not  a  single  passage  in  any 
of  the  gospels  gives  the  title  in  this  form ;  nor  do  early 
subsequent  traditions  give  it.     It  is  purely  conjectural. 

So  would  any  other  Aramaic  phrase — and  more  than  one 
might  be  alleged — be  "  purely  conjectural."  The  question  is, 
what  conjecture  best  satisfies  the  phenomena .'' 

As  to  the  unanimity  of  the  gospels  in  the  Greek  phra.se 
''the  son  of  the  man,"  that  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  For, 
when  "  the  son  of  the  man  "  had  once  been  accepted  by  Mark 
as  the  rendering — and  not  an  unreasonable  rendering — of  "  son 
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of  Adam,"  succeeding  evangelists  would  naturally  shrink  from 
any  change  in  so  sacred  a  matter  as  the  Lord's  own  self- 
appellation.  It  was  ambiguous  and  perplexing  ;  but  not  so 
perplexing  as  "  son  of  Adam,"  at  least  for  many.  For  Adam 
is  associated  with  the  thought  of  sin  and  death ;  and  an 
evangelist  like  Mark — whom  his  warmest  admirers  will  hardly 
place  on  a  level  with  Luke  in  judgment  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion, or  on  a  level  with  Paul  and  John  in  spiritual  insight — 
would  naturally  shrink  from  associating  Christ  with  that  name, 
not  perceiving  the  spiritual  fitness  of  the  paradox  that  the 
Man  from  heaven  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  earthy  Man, 
made  in  His  likeness,  should  take  pleasure  in  calling  Himself 
the  Son  of  the  latter. 

"  The  son  of  the  man  "  might  mean,  in  Greek  sliaped  by 
Christian  thought^  "  the  Son  of  Mankind,"  that  is,  its  repre- 
sentative and  champion.  That  would  give  excellent  sense, 
amounting  to  much  the  same  thing  as  "  the  [ideal]  Son  of 
Adam,"  without  the  objection  to  which  the  latter  title  was 
liable.  The  more  the  matter  is  considered,  the  easier  it  seems 
to  understand  how  an  Eastern  tradition  about  Adam  might 
pass  into  a  Western  tradition  about  Man. 

[3020]  The  weakness  of  the  argument  from  the  unanimity 
of  the  gospels  as  to  "  the  son  of  tfie  man "  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  version  of  Ezekiel.  If 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezekiel  were  lost,  some  might  urge  that 
the  Greek  is  unvarying  in  rendering  his  appellation  "  son  of 
man,"  and  that  it  is  "pure  conjecture"  to  suppose  t/iat  '"son  of 
Adam"  was  intended.  But  the  Aramaic  is  equally  unvarying 
in  rendering  it  "  son  of  Adam."  The  truth  is  that  variation 
between  "  Adam "  and  "  man '"  can  hardly  be  conceived  as 
possible  in  Christian  documents  on  such  a  point  as  Christ's 
habitual  self-appellation.  When  once  "  the  son  of  Adam " 
had  come  to  be  generally  translated  "  the  son  of  the  man,"  no 
vestige  of  the  original  could  be  expected  to  remain  in  gospels 
regularly  read  in  Christian  Churches. 
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Nevertheless,  it  can  be  shewn  that  in  very  early  Christian 
interpretations  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  belief  that  the  phrase 
pointed  to  some  patriarch.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and 
other  early  writers,  appear  to  have  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
"  the  man "  in  "  the  son  of  the  man,"  meant  some  definite 
human  being,  either  Abraham,  or  Mary  the  Lord's  Mother 
as  being  descended  from  one  of  the  Patriarchs.  This  last 
interpretation  would  be  theoretically  possible  if  the  original 
was  "son  of  adam,"  since  there  is  no  masculine  article  in 
Hebrew  to  define  the  gender  of  a  common  noun,  and  "  adam," 
by  itself,  might  include  feminine  as  well  as  masculine 
humanity.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  two  instances,  and 
perhaps  not  wrongly,  editors  of  Justin  wish  to  substitute 
Adam  for  Abraham. 

The  early  sect  of  the  Sethians,  by  its  name  as  well  as 
by  its  doctrine,  points  in  the  same  direction,  that  is,  to  a 
primitive  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Adam.  Cain 
being  rejected  and  Abel  killed,  Seth  was  ''the son  of  Adam." 
Scripture  also  says  expressly  that  he  was  in  the  "  likeness  "  of 
Adam,  and  consequently  in  the  likeness  of  God.  That  the 
Sethians  called  Christ  "  Seth "  seems,  at  the  first  glance, 
astonishing.  But  if  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Adam,  it 
is  explained  at  once. 

[3021]  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  indirect 
testimony  of  Paul.  He  habitually  thinks  of  Christ  as  the 
spiritual  Man  cancelling  the  sin  of  the  earthy  Man.  The 
name  of  Adam  he  never  mentions  without  the  thought  of 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  Adam  and  all  his  race ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  actually  calls  Christ  the  Second  Man  or  Last 
Adam.  If  he  could  have  derived  such  doctrine  from  Jewish 
sources  this  evidence  might  leave  us  doubtful  as  to  the  origin 
whence  Paul  derived  it.  "  Was  it  Gamaliel,"  we  might  ask,  "  or 
was  it  Jesus  ?  "  But  it  can  be  shewn  that  no  Pharisaean  origin 
was  possible.  Not  till  the  Middle  Ages  did  Jewish  mysticism 
begin  to  use  such  language.     We  are  therefore  driven  to  the 
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conclusion  that  Paul  either  invented  it  in  the  course  of  his 
meditations  on  Christ  or  else  derived  it  from  Christ's  teaching. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable. 

These  facts  have  been  touched  on  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  that  the  student  of  the  Bible  should  keep  his 
mind  open  to  the  Hebrew  thought  beneath  the  Greek,  in  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  and  to  the  probability 
that,  if  not  the  phrase,  at  all  events  the  thought,  "  son  of  Adam," 
may  be  latent  under  the  various  instances  of  "  the  son  of  the 
man  "  which  we  find  in  our  Greek  gospels. 
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"SON    OF    MAN" 
IN    PRE-CHRISTIAN    USAGE 


CHAPTER   I 

"SON   OF  MAN"   IN   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT 
APPLIED   TO   MAN   IN   GENERAL 

§  I.     "  Man  " 

[3022]  The  Hebrew  for  "man"  in  the  Biblical  phrase  "son  of 
man"  is  almost  always  adam.  It  occurs  for  the  first  time  after  a 
mention  of  adamah  "  ground."  When  God  had  created  "  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  adamah"  He  said  " let  us  make  adam  in  our 
image  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish... 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  eairth,  and 
God  created  the  a(/a/«...male  and  female  created  he  them\" 

Another  description  says  that  at  first  "There  was  no  adam  to 
labour  [at]  the  adamah,'^  but  "  the  Lord  God  formed  the  adam  [as] 
dust  from  the  adamah  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  the  adam  became  a  living  soul'."  Afterwards  "the  Lord 
God  took  the  adam  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  labour 
[at]  it^"  After  the  fall,  "  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  adam  is 
become  as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil,"  therefore  "the  Lord 
God  sent  him  forth... to  labour  [at]  the  adamah  from  whence  he  was 
taken*." 

Our  Authorised  Version,  agreeing  with  the  Targums,  differs  firom 
the  Revised  in  having  "  Adam  "  repeatedly  throughout  this  narrative 
where  the  latter  has  '^  the  man."  But  that  is  a  subject  for  future 
consideration.  The  point  for  us  to  note  is  the  connection  between 
adam  and  adamah  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  narrative  to  shew 
the  twofold  nature  of  man,  and  his  relation,  on  the  one  hand  to  God, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  beasts,  the  creeping  things,  and  especially 
the  serpent 

^  Gen-  i.  15 — 7.  2  q^^^  jj   j — __ 

*  Gen.  ii.  15.  ■*  Gen.  iii.  12 — 3. 
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[3023]  When  the  curse  of  "enmity"  is  predicted  between  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  a  mutual 
"bruising,"  the  Jerusalem  Targums  also  imply  that  God's  first 
thought  was  to  make  man  *'  go  upon  his  belly  "  like  the  serpent,  or 
eat  grass  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  Adam  said  "I  pray,... 
O  Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  accounted  as  the  cattle  to  eat  the  herb 
of  the  face  of  the  field.  Let  us  stand  up  and  labour  with  the  labour 
of  the  hands." 

The  thought  of  "  labour  "  or  "  service  " — for  the  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  for  both — as  befitting  man,  runs  through  all  the  Old 
Testament,  notably,  in  the  title  of  Moses  "the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
and  in  Isaiah's  phrase  "  my  servant "  frequently  uttered  by  Jehovah 
about  Israel.  It  is  also  the  Law  of  the  Gospel,  which  says  "  The  son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  ministerV'  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  insist  upon  it. 

The  thought  of  "  standing  up "  is  metaphorical.  To  a  Jew  it 
often  implied  serving  God  or  praying,  as  in  the  first  two  instances 
where  the  word  is  used  in  the  Bible  concerning  Abraham,  who  "stood 
by  THEM,"  that  is,  by  the  three  Persons,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  a 
little  later  that  he  "stood  yet  before  the  lord^."  Onkelos, renders 
it  "  serve  "  or  "  minister  in  prayer."  Jesus  assumed  that  His  disciples 
would  "  stand  "  when  they  prayed.  "  Whensoever  ye  stand  praying," 
He  said,  " forgive ^"  The  Pauline  use  of  "stand"  does  not  need 
exemplification, 

[3024]  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  prepares  us 
to  believe  that  the  adam,  though  destined  to  be  "  bruised  "  in  the 
"  heel,"  is  still  to  retain  some  of  the  "  dominion  "  intended  for  him 
over  the  beasts.  The  Jerusalem  Targums  add  "There  shall  be  a 
remedy  for  the  heel  in  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah."  This  pro- 
bably represents  the  thought  current  among  the  Jews  of  Capernaum 
when  Jesus  (according  to  Luke)  read  from  Isaiah  the  words  "  He 
hath  sent  me  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised*'.''  The  "  bruising  " 
in  Genesis  is  expressed  by  a  rare  Hebrew  word  that  means  "  crushing," 
not  by  the  word  for  "  bruising "  in  Isaiah ;  but  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  any  great  Deliverer  of  Israel  would  be  regarded  by 

^  Mk  X.  4.S,  Mt.  XX.  28.  2  Qen.  xviii.  8,  22  (comp.  xix.  27). 

^  Mk  xi.  25,  comp.  Mt.  vi.  5  (on  which  Hor.  Heb.  quotes  Berach.  26  b  "  To 
stand  was  nothing  else  than  to  pray  "). 

*  Lk.  iv.  18,  quoting  Is.  Ixi.  i — 2,  but  the  italicised  words  are  in  Is.  Iviii.  6 
LXX) ;  (R.V.)  "to  let  the  oppressed  go  free"  (see  3684a). 
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Jews  of  a  spiritual  type  as  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  adam  that  is 
being  '*  crushed  "  by  the  serpent. 

[3025]  After  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis,  adam  (as  compared 
with  other  Hebrew  words  for  "  man  ")  is  very  seldom  used^  except 
in  phrases  denoting  the  class,  man  (also  "  every  man,"  "  not  [any] 
man,"  "  man  and  beast,"  etc.)  and  especially  man  in  relation  to  God. 

The  patriarchal  name  "Adam"  is  very  rare,  after  Genesis,  at 
least  in  our  English  Bibles.  Job  says  "  I  covered  my  transgressions 
like  Adam  "  (Targ.  also  "  like  Adam  "),  Hosea,  "  They,  like  Adam, 
have  transgressed  the  covenant."  In  both  these  cases  the  margin 
of  R.V.  has  "  men."  Deuteronomy  (A.V.)  has  "  when  he  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,"  but  R.V.  has  "  the  children  of  men."  The  LXX 
has  "  Adam  "  in  none  but  the  last  of  these  three  instances,  where  the 
translators  perhaps  thought  that  "  the  sons  of  Israel " — mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence — are  contrasted  with  "the  sons  of  [sinftil] 
Adam^."  According  to  the  text  of  R.V.,  Job  and  Hosea  represent 
Adam  as  the  type  of  sinful  man. 

[3026]  Concerning  the  relation  between  Man  and  God,  adam 
and  elohim,  a  passage  of  special  importance  (as  being  in  part  quoted 
by  our  Lord)  occurs  in  what  may  be  called  the  Psalm  against  the 
Unjust  Judges,  where  Elohim  is  variously  interpreted  as  **  gods,"  or 
"rulers  appointed  to  judge."  It  runs  literally  thus:  "Elohim 
standeth  in  the  congregation   of  God  {El)   in   the   midst   of  the 

^  In  Gen.  xvi.  u  A.V.  "a  wild  man,"  R.V.  "[as]  a  wild-ass  among  men," 
lit.  "wild-ass  man,"  Onk.  and  Jon.  have  "(like)  a  wild  ass  among  man,  or, 
among  sons  of  man."  In  Josh.  xiv.  15  A.V.  "a  great  man,"  R.V.  "the 
greatest  man,"  the  lit.  Heb.  is  "the  man  the  great,"  LXX  ftyfrpttrokki.  The 
Vulg.  has  "  Adam  maximus." 

'  [SOSSa]  Job  xxxi.  33,  Hos.  vi.  7,  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  These  are  all  the 
instances  of  Adam  to  be  found  in  our  English  Concordances,  outside  Genesis, 
except  1  Chr.  i.   i. 

On  the  notion  of  a  covenant  with  Adam  see  3423.  A  covenant  seems  to  be 
implied,  although  it  is  not  expressed,  in  the  permission  to  eat  of  all  the  trees  of 
Paradise,  provided  that  the  precept  be  observed,  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
Rashi  says,  on  Hos.  vi.  7,  "in  terra  bona,  in  qua  eos  collocaveram,  ibi  contra  me 
praevaricati  sunt,  sicuti  Adam,  quern  introduxcram  in  hortum  Eden  et  transgressus 
est praeceptum  meum  (v.r.  voluntatem  meant)" 

[3025  b\  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  each  of  the  three  cases  where  "like  adam  " 
(Mandelkem  p.  13)  occurs  in  the  Bible,  the  context  admits,  or  favours,  the 
interpretation  "like  Adam."  The  third  instance  is  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7,  "Ye  shall  die 
like  adam,"  where  the  Tai^m  has  ''sons  of  man,"  but  the  Midrash  "Adam." 
In  Hos.  vi.  7,  Targ.  has  "the  generations  of  old,"  which  seems  to  be  a  paraphrase 
of  "Adam." 
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Elohim  doth  he  judge.  How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly  and 
respect  the  persons  of  the  wicked?  Judge  the  poor...  I  (emph.) 
said,  '■Elohim  [are]  ye  and  sons  of  the  Most  High  all  of  you. 
But  indeed  like  Adam  (or  adam)  shall  ye  die  and  like  one  of  the 
princes  shall  ye  falP.'" 

"Judging"  implies  discriminating  between  "good"  and  "evil." 
The  serpent  said  to  Eve,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  Elohim  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  and  God  Himself  says,  "  The  man  (ht.  the  adam)  is  become  as 
one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  eviP."  But  the  faculties  of  knowing 
and  discriminating,  or  judging  between  good  and  evil,  become  satanic, 
not  divine,  when  the  judges  "call  evil  good,  and  good  evil"  and 
"justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward^" 

Jesus,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  taught  His  disciples  how  to 
be  like  God.  According  to  Luke,  they  were  to  be  loving  and  "  com- 
passionate" ;  thus  they  were  to  become  ^^ sons  of  the  Most  High" — 
the  Psalmist's  phrased  This  phrase  and  the  Johannine  quotation, 
"I  said.  Ye  are  gods^"  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  they  are 
worth  mentioning  here  as  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  Old  Testament  traditions  about  adam 
affecting  the  doctrine  of  "  the  son  of  man." 

The  facts  above-stated  shew  the  two  aspects  in  which  "  adam  " 
or  "Adam"  may  be  regarded,  first,  as  the  type  of  sinful  man, 
secondly,  as  man  in  the  image  of  God,  corrupted  and  imperfect, 
but  still  regarded  by  God  and  aided  by  Him  in  his  conflict  with  the 
serpent. 

§  2.     "  Son  of  man  "  in  a  bad  sense 

[3027]  Of  these  two  meanings  of  adam,  the  former — that  is  to 
say,  man  regarded  as  imperfect  and  sinful — is  suggested  by  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  Bible  uses  the  plural  phrase  "  sons  of  man,'^ 
(lit.)  "  The  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  that  the 
sons  of  the  adam  builded^" 

^  [3026  a\  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i — 7.  In  Ps.  xvii.  4  "as  for  the  works  of  adam"  the 
Targum  has  "vere  arguisti  o^fiers.  fliorutn  hominum  in  verbo  labiorum  meorum," 
implying  "the  works  of  sinful  man,"  but  Rashi  has  "unumquodque  opus  hominis 
quod  veni  ut  faciam,"  implying  "the  works  that  man  was  sent  into  the  world  to 
do."  And  he  implies  the  same  meaning  in  an  alternative  rendering.  The  Heb. 
for  "works"  (Gesen.  821  b)  means  more  often  "works"  or  "wages"  in  good 
sense  than  in  bad. 

^  Gen.  iii.  5,  22.  ^  Is.  v.  20—3.  *  Lk.  vi.  35. 

*  Jn.  X.  34.  '  Gen.  xi.  5. 
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Here  the  article  {ha-adam,  "  the  adam ")  signifies  that  the 
meaning  is  not  "the  sons  of  Adam" — for  "  Adam  "  could  not  be 
preceded  by  "  the  "  in  Hebrew  any  more  than  in  English — but  "  the 
sons  of  the  [creature,  or  race,  called]  adam,"  that  is,  "of  all  the 
human  race." 

In  the  Psalms,  "the  sons  of  adam"  is  the  usual  form  of  the 
phrase,  and  it  is  used  in  the  well-known  refrain  "O  that  [men] 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  declare  the 
wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  sons  of  adam^";  "the  sons  of  the 
adam  "  occurs  only  twice  ;  and,  just  before  both  instances,  mention 
is  made  of  the  "chosen  "  people,  or  of  the  "  saints,"  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  a  contrast*.  In  Ecclesiastes,  "the  sons  of  adam"  is 
non-occurrent,  but  "  the  sons  of  fA^  adam "  is  very  fi-equent,  and 
generally  connected  with  "vanity  and  striving  after  wind',"  and  the 
writer  says,  concerning  the  injustice  of  the  world,  "  It  is  because  of 
the  sons  of  the  adam,  that  God  may  prove  them,  and  that  they  may 
see  that  they  themselves  are  [but  as]  beasts*."  The  Targumist  and 
Rashi  limit  this,  as  referring  to  sinners  and  oppressive  rulers — a 
doubtful  limitation. 

[3028]  Going  back  to  the  first  instance  in  Genesis,  we  find 
Rashi,  in  spite  of  the  article,  interpreting  "  the  Adam  "  as  "  Adam," 
thus,  "  WTiose  '  sons '  are  these  ?  Sons  of  swine  or  of  camels  ?  Not 
so,  but  sons  of  the  first  man...*."  The  context  shews  that  he  takes 
"  sons  of  Adam  "  to  imply  "  like  Adam  "  in  their  conduct,  "rebellious 
sons  of  a  rebellious  father."  In  Hebrew,  "son  of"  may  be  used  to 
mean  "  specimen  of,"  "  member  of,"  as  in  "  son  of  the  flock,"  "  sons 
of  the  prophets',"  etc.  ;  and  Rashi's  comment,  w^hich  is  based  on 
ancient  authority,  is  instructive  as  shewing  how  "the  sons  of  the 
adam,"  meaning  "  members  of  mankind,"  may  retain,  for  Jews,  a 
suggestion  of  "  sons  of  Adam." 

[3029]  Passing  from  the  plural  "  sons  of  adam,  or^  the  adam,"  to 
the  singular  "  son  of  adam,"  we  have  to  note  first  that  the  singular 
"  son  of  the  adam,''  ben  ha-adam,  does  not  occur  in   the  Hebrew 


*  Ps.  xi.  4,  xiL  1,  xiv.  i  etc.  and  especially  Ps.  cvii.  8,  15  etc. 
'  Ps.  xxxiii.  n — 13,  cxlv.  10 — \^. 

'  Eccles.  i.  13 — 14,  comp.  ii.  3,  8  etc. 

*  Eccles.  iii.  18. 

'  Rashi  on  Gen.   xi.  5.     Comp.  Gen.  Rob.  ad  loc.  which  gives  a  somewhat 
similar  tradition. 


•  Gesen.  m  b. 
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Bible,  nor  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  in  any  early  Jewish 
tradition  ^ 

"  Son  of  man  "  occurs  in  a  bad  sense  in  the  only  passage  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  :  "  God  is  not  a  man  (vir)  that  he  should 
lie... nor  son  of  7na?i  (filius  hominis)  that  he  should  repent^"  These 
words  are  uttered  by  Balaam  to  Balak  the  prince  of  Moab,  who  had 
invited  the  prophet  to  curse  Israel  with  the  promise,  "  I  will  promote 
thee  unto  very  great  honour^"  Similar  words  are  uttered  by  Samuel, 
who  says  to  Saul  that  God  "  is  not  a  man  (homo)  that  he  should 
repent^."  The  thought  in  both  passages  may  t)e  illustrated  from  the 
Psalms,  "  Man  that  is  in  honour  and  hath  no  understanding  is  like 
unto  the  beasts  that  perish®,"  and  again  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man  in  whom  there  is  no  help;  his  breath 
goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth  (//'/.  his  ground,  adamah) ;  in 
that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish*."  Here  the  thought  is  probably 
of  a  "  son  of  Adam."  What  we  express  by  saying  "  Earth  to  earth  " 
is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  saying  "  the  son  of  adam  to  adamah." 

[3030]  In  one  Biblical  passage,  "son  of  man"  is  uniquely^  ex- 
pressed by  "  son  of  enosh "  (not  "  son  of  'Adam  ").  Enosh  is  of 
uncertain  meaning.  It  might  mean  "frail  man  "  or  "common  man." 
Perhaps  the  latter  rendering  is  generally  preferable®.  The  words  are 
regarded  by  the  Jewish  Tradition  as  uttered  by  David  after  his 
contest  with  Goliath,  but  also  with  general  allusion  to  the  helplessness 
of  "  man,"  or  "  the  son  of  man,"  apart  from  God.  "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  my  Rock. ..who  subdueth  [my]  people[s]*  under  me!     Lord, 

1  See  3032  (i)  foil. 

2  [3029  a]  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  "  Only  passage  "  refers  to  "  son  of  man  "  singular. 
The  plural  "sons  of  man,  or,  adam"  occurs  in  Gen.  xi.  5  (R.V.)  "children  of 
men,"  Deut.  xxxii.  8  (A.V. )  "sons  oi  Adam"  R.V.  "children  of  men."  In  the 
following  pages  "  adam "  is  never  translated  "  men."  It  often  means  "  man- 
kind," but  so  does  the  English  "man"  (sometimes  written  "  Man"). 

^  lb.  xxii.  17,  comp.  ib.  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  11. 

*  I  S.  XV.  29.  *  Ps.  xlix.  20,  comp.  xlix.  12.  ^  Ps.  cxlvi.  3 — 4. 

^  See  Mandelkern's  Concordance. 

^  [3030a]  See  the  instances  in  Is.  viii.  i  "pen  of  a  [common]  man"  (?)  so 
that  anyone  can  read,  xiii.  7,  12,  xxiv.  6,  xxxiii.  8,  li.  7,  Ivi.  2.  It  occurs  only  in 
Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Job  (with  Jer.  xx.  10,  2  Chr.  xiv.  11).  It  is  also  the  name 
of  Adam's  grandson,  the  son  of  Seth,  in  Gen.  iv.  26  (where  Jon.  Targ.  has  "  That 
was  the  generation  in  whose  days  they  began  to  err  and  to  make  themselves 
idols,  and  surnamed  their  idols  by  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  "). 

"  [3030  b'\  Ps.  cxliv.  i — 4.  The  sense,  and  the  parall.  Ps.  xviii.  47,  demand 
"peoples,"  not  "my  people."  In  Notes  2998  (ix),  "enosh"  is  rendered  "[frail] 
man."     But   "[mere]  man,"  "[common]  man"  better  suits,  for  example,  such 
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what  is  [earthy]  man  (adam)  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  [common]  man  (ben  enosh)  that  thou  raakest  account  of 
him?     [Earthy]  man  (adam)  is  but  vanity." 

[3031]  In  Job,  the  phrase  "  ben  adam  "  occurs  thrice.  Besides 
being  used  once  by  Job  himself  in  a  good  sense,  it  is  twice  used  by 
his  friends  in  a  bad  sense.  Bildad  says  "  How  then  can  [mere]  man 
(enosh)  be  just  with  God  ?  Or  how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of 
a  woman  ?  Behold,  even  the  moon  hath  no  brightness,  and  the 
stars  are  not  pure,  in  his  sight.  How  much  less  [mere]  man  that 
is  a  worm!  And  the  son  of  man  (ben  adam)  that  is  a  wormM" 
Elihu  appears  to  go  still  further  and  to  maintain  that  man's 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  does  not  affect  God  in  any  way 
since  the  former  does  not  help  Him  nor  the  latter  harm  Him.  "  If 
thou  hast  sinned,  what  doest  thou  against  him?...  If  thou  be 
righteous,  what  givest  thou  him?...  Thy  wickedness  [may  harm]  a 
man  (vir)  as  thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  [may  profit]  a  son  of 
man*." 

[3032]  Thoughts  like  those  of  Elihu  are  sometimes  loosely 
attributed    to    "  Israel*."      But    they    are    opposed    to    the    best 

a  passage  as  Is.  xiii.  n,  where  "a  [common]  man"  is  said  to  be  "more  precious 
than  gold,"  after  the  general  destruction  of  the  population  (see  Ibn  Ezra). 

^  Job  XXV.  4 — 6. 

*  Job  XXXV.  6 — 8.  For  "  son  of  man  "  in  good  sense,  used  by  Job  himself, 
see  3033. 

'  [3032  a]  On  a  confiision  of  this  kind,  attributing  to  "  Israel "  the  thought  of 
a  sj)eaker  expressly  condemned  for  profanity,  see  Matthew  Arnold's  Literature 
and  Dogma,  chap.  i.  3  "All  this,  which  scientific  theology  loses  sight  of,  Israel, 
who  had  but  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  no  system,  and  who  did  not  mind 
contradicting  himself,  knew.  '  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art 
righteous?  (Job  xxii.  3).'  What  a  blow  to  our  ideal  of  that  magnified  and 
non-natural  man,  '  the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor  '  !  Say  what  we  can  about 
God,  say  our  best,  we  have  yet,  Israel  knew,  to  add  instantly:  '  Lo,  these  are 
fringes  of  his  ways ;  but  hew  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  (Job  xxvi.  14)  I ' 
Yes,  indeed,  Israel  remembered  that,  far  better  than  our  bishops  do." 

It  is  no  very  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
quote  lago  and  Othello  in  two  consecutive  sentences  to  shew  what  "  Shakespeare 
knew  "  or  what  "  England  knew."  The  first  of  these  quotations  is  the  utterance 
of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  to  whom  God  subsequently  says  (Job  xli.  7),  "  J/^  wrath 
is  kindled  against  thee  and  against  thy  two  friends ;  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me 
the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath." 

No  doubt  we  should  do  ill  to  call  God  as  Matthew  Arnold  sarcastically  says, 
"  the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor  "  of  the  universe.  But  the  reason  would  be, 
not  that  it  is  too  anthropomorphic  but  that  it  is  not  anthropomorphic  or  affectionate 
enough.     "  Holy,"  "righteous,"  "  loving,"  and  *'  Father,"  would  be  better. 
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Hebrew  thought.  They  belong  rather  to  Epicurus,  whose  name  the 
Jews  Hebraicized  to  express  a  godless  philosophy.  Epicurus  taught 
that  the  Gods  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  men.  The  Hebrews 
believed  in  a  God  who  was  the  Nursing  Father  of  Israel.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  recognise  the  pure  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  likeness  between  God  and  "  the  son  of  man," 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  God  interested  Himself,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  welfare  of  man ;  for  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  whatever 
Jesus  taught  on  this  subject  would  be  in  danger  of  being  obscured 
and  corrupted  in  coming  through  Greek  channels  \ 

Philo  twice  contrasts  Balaam's  saying  favourably  with  the  doctrine 
that  God  bore  Israel  in  the  wilderness  as  a  father  bears  a  child  in 
his  arms.  "  There  are  two  fundamental  principles,"  he  says  in  effect, 
"  One  is,  God  is  not  as  man.  The  other  is,  that  \He  is\  as  man. 
The  former  is  confirmed  by  fundamental  truth ;  the  latter  is  for  the 
sluggish,  or  for  the  teaching  of  the  multitude*." 


^  [3032  b]  Take,  for  example,  the  LXX  version  of  the  words  in  Genesis 
(vi.  6 — 7)  "  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and 
it  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  And  the  Lord  said,  'I  will  destroy  man. ..for  it 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.'"  The  LXX  corrupts  this  as  follows, 
"  And  God  took  into  consideration  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth  and  turned 
it  in  his  mind.  And  God  said,  '  I  will  destroy  man... because  I  am  angered  that 
I  made  them.'"  Philo  (i.  280,  and  Quasi.  Gen.  ad  loc.)  not  only  adopts  this 
corruption,  but  also  expressly  condemns  the  correct  rendering  :  "  Some  think  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  indicated  by  these  words  as  repenting  (poenitere).  But  they 
think  wrongly." 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  "  repenting "  was  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Greeks  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Christian  Apologists  defending  the 
Old  Testament.  Celsus  (Orig.  Cels.  vi.  58)  is  scathing  in  his  contrast  between 
Genesis  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "How  is  it,"  he  asks,  "that  He 
\i.e.  God]  repents  over  them  \i.t.  men]  when  they  became  '  unthankful  and  evil ' 
(comp.  Lk.  vi.  35)  and  blames  His  own  handiwork,  and  hates,  and  threatens,  and 
destroys  His  own  offspring?"  Origan,  in  his  reply,  quotes  the  LXX,  and  says, 
"There  is  no  mention  of  repentance."  But  elsewhere,  in  Horn.  Numb,  xxiii.  2, 
he  quotes  "  it  repenteth  me"  correctly,  and  says  that,  if  there  is  joy  in  the  heaven 
over  a  sinner's  returning,  there  must  be  sorrow  over  his  going  astray,  "  And 
perhaps  human  sins  cause  mourning  to  God  Himself."     See  3122  b,  3B60  a. 

[3032  f]  Also  xxi  Adamant.  Dial.  ii.  (Lomm.  xvi.  300)  the  Marcionite  quotes 
Gen.  vi.  7  "  I  repent,"  and  is  not  corrected,  and  Origen  himself  quotes  it  thus 
in  Ho}n.  Gen.  ii.  3,  "  pcenitet."  It  is  remarkable  that  Jerome,  in  his  Quaest. 
Gen.,  while  commenting  diffusely  on  the  context,  has  no  note  on  this  difficulty. 

Origen  Cels.  vi.  58  quotes  ivfdvfjiT]driv  (for  idv/xwOriv)  which  would  justify  the 
reader  in  denying  that  there  was  "  wrath." 

*  See  Notes  2998  (iv)  d  quoting  Philo.  i.  280  and  i.  656. 
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[3032  (i)]  The  statement  made  above  (3029)  that  ben  ha-adam  is 
non-occurrent  in  and  before  the  first  century  deserves  to  be  reiterated 
and  emphasized  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  Dalman's  exposition 
of  this  fact  has  been  ignored  in  a  recent  treatise  on  eschatologv^ 

The  fact  is  important  because  we  know  from  the  Pauline  epistles 
that  in  the  first  century  one  Jew  at  least  had  come  to  regard  the 
Messiah  as  "the  Last  Adam,"  and  to  speak  of  the  Patriarch  anti- 
thetically as  "the  First  Man  Adam,"  and  of  the  Messiah  as  "the 
Second  Man "  (presumably  capable  of  being  called  "  the  Second 
Adam  ").  Since  no  other  Jews  at,  or  before,  this  time,  are  known 
to  have  entertained  this  thought,  and  since  this  Jew  was  a  Christian, 
we  naturally  ask  whether  he  may  not  have  borrowed  it  from  Christ's 
doctrine. 

We  have  seen  also  that  Ezekiel's  appellation,  namely,  ben  adam, 
" son  of  adam,  or  rnan"  was  interpreted  by  the  Aramaic  Targum  as 
meaning  "son  of  Adam,"  but  by  the.  Greek  translators  as  "son  of 
man." 

[3032  (ii)]  At  this  point  comes  in  the  fact  that  this  bifurcated 
title,  if  we  may  so  call  it, — "  son  of  .Adam  "  in  Aramaic  but  "  son  of 
man  "  in  Greek — might  be  regarded  as  meaning  "  son  of  Adam  "  in 

^  [3032  (i)  a]  Der  Ursprung  der  Israelitisch-judischen  Elschatologie  von  Lie. 
Dr  Hugo  Gressmann  p.  334  ''  Es  konnte  kein  Zweifel  sein — iind  die  letzte 
Untersuchung  von  Fiebig  hat  es  bestatigt — dass  Wellhausen  das  sprachliche 
Problem  von  vomeherein  richtig  gelbst  hat.  '  The  use  of  this  term  in  Aramaic  has 
been  treated  with  most  comprehensiveness  by  Fiebig,  with  most  Talmudic 
learning  by  Dalmann  (sic),  and  with  most  insight  by  Wellhausen '(Schmidt). 
Wie  vlbi  6.v0p<i}rov  =  hehT.  DT»"<  J3  =  aram.  u'3N  ^3,  so  ist  6  vt6i  toO  dydpurjrov  = 
hebr.  DHxri  )3  =  aram.  Xt^'JX  13.  Wahrend  aber  jenes  hebraische  Wort 
verhaltnismassig  selten  und  poetisch  ist,  also  einem  ebenso  ungebrauchlichen 
'Menschenkind'  entspricht,  so  ist  diese  aramaische  Phrase  in  alien  aramaischen 
Dialekten  ganz  gewohnlich  und  bedeutet  weiter  nichtsals  '  der  Mensch.'" 

[3032  (i)  6]  On  this  point  there  is  a  bearing  in  the  following  remarks  in  my 
Notes  on  New  Testament  Crituism  (2998  (xxiv)  b)  "  Westcott's  note  on  Heb.  ii.  6 
'son  of  man,'  vioz  avOpurrov,  'DnX"|2  not  ovios  tov  dfOpurrov  (DlXn"]2)'  might 
give  rise  to  erroneous  inferences — if  at  least  it  led  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew  writer  might  have  written  the  latter  but  preferred  the  former.  The 
pi.  ini  ha-adam  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  the  sing,  ben  ha-adam  nowhere 
(so  far  as  Mandelkem's  Concordante  shews).  Dr  Schmidt  says  (Enc.  Bib.  4706) 
'Christians  like  Sason...  probably  translated  6  vVoi  tov  dyOpuTov  by  ben  ha-adam, 
as,  in  modem  times,  Delitzsch.'  But  that  fact  does  not  justify  us  in  supposing 
that  a  Jew  in  the  first  century  could  have  used  such  a  phrase :  it  merely  shews 
that  modem  Jews  felt  the  ambiguity  caused  in  ancient  Hebrew  by  the  absence  of 
the  article.  I  am  informed  by  Dr  BUchler  that  he  has  not  found  ben  ha-adam  in 
Talmudic  literature." 
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a  particular  sense,  that  is  to  say,  "  son  of  Adam  where  Adaiti  was 
regarded  as  representing  the  race  of  sinful  man."  This  meaning 
would  have  been  properly  represented  by  ben  ha-adam  if  that 
form  had  existed;  but  as  that  form  had  no  existence,  the  duty  of 
representing  it  might  be  thrown  on  ben  Adam,  or  bar  Adam,  either 
of  which  might  mean  "  the  son  of  Adam,"  just  as  ben  Jesse  may 
mean  ''  the  son  of  Jesse."  Some  Greek  translators,  taking  this  view, 
might  naturally  render  "Adam"  by  "  the  man,"  that  is,  "  the  [creature] 
man,"  just  as  Greek  (and  English)  uses  "  the  "  in  "  the  lion,"  "  the 
fox,"  and  so  on^ 

§  3.     "  Son  of  man  "  in  a  good  sense 

[3033]  We  pass  to  passages  in  which,  although  "  ben  adam  "  is 
regarded  as  earthy  and  needing  help,  yet  he  is  also  regarded  as 
receiving  help,  so  that  out  of  weakness  he  is  made  strong. 

Job,  for  example,  differing  widely  from  the  cynical  and  profane 
views  of  his  friends,  speaks  of  man  as  a  creature  of  earth,  but  a 

^  [3032  (ii)  a\  Comp.  Plato  321  B — c  where  "the  race  of  men"  is  referred  to 
as  (ib.)  rhv  dvOpuirov,  and  Thuc.  i.  140  "the  counsels  of  fAe  [creature]  called 
man'''' — perhaps  slightly  contemptuous.  Also  Lucian  (ii.  506,  De  Imag.  28) 
quotes  "the  best  of  the  philosophers,"  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  as  "having  said  that 
^the  man  is  God's  image  («V6j'a  dtov  rhv  &vdpwirov  eMvra  elxat) '  " — a  saying 
repeated  in  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  2.  51  "  [He  said]  that  good  men  (toiij  d7o^oi>s  dvdpas) 
were  images  of  gods  (BeCiv  eUdva^  elvac)."  This  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  but 
the  two  passages  supply  a  useful  illustration  of  the  meanings  of  "  the  man  "  in 
Greek.  In  Eccles.  i.  13,  ii.  3,  iii.  10  etc.,  "the  sons  of  lAe  adam,"  LXX  has  ol 
viol  tGiv  avOpiimwv,  but  with  v.r.  tov  avdpwvov,  in  ii.  8  vlQ>v  avdpdiiruv  v.r.  tou 
dvdpdbtrov,  in  iii.  18,  21  etc.  wwv  tov  dvdpiinrov. 

[3032  (ii)  bl  Dr  Schmidt  {Enc.  4729)  commenting  on  Eccles.  viii.  11  (lit.) 
"the  heart  of  the  sons  of  the  [creature]  man  {ha-adam) "  and  on  Aquila's  rendering, 
0!  viol  TOV  avdpihwov,  says  "  To  a  Greek  this  could  scarcely  have  conveyed  any 
other  idea  than  'the  sons  of  the  man,^  the  man  being  some  particular  person 
previously  mentioned."  But  a  similar  remark  might  be  made  about  Symmachus' 
rendering,  "  the  sons  of /^£  w£«,"  namely,  that  "the  men"  must  almost  necessarily 
be  "some  particular  persons  previously  mentioned." 

The  truth  is,  that  in  classical  Greek,  6  dvOpwvos  is  frequently  dependent  on  its 
context  for  its  meaning.  Bonitz's  Index  Aristotelicus  (&vdpuiro$,  pp.  58 — 9)  gives 
us  at  a  glance,  "  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Ihe  man,"  "we  must  first  take  the 
parts  of  the  man,"  "the  front  [parts]  of  Ihe  man,'^  "the  veins  in  /he  man"  *'lAe 
man  is  tailless,"  and  many  more  instances  where  "the  man"  means,  not  "some 
particular  person  previously  mentioned,"  but  "  mankind."  It  is  not  Aquila's  use 
of  "the  man"  here,  but  the  Hebrew  use  of  "son,"  which  might  lead  a  Greek, 
unfamiliar  with  Hebrew  idiom,  completely  astray.  He  would  be  similarly  led 
astray  by  Symmachus,  who  has  ol  viol  tCiv  dvdpdmwy. 
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creature  of  great  possibilities,  nay,  even  of  rights  and  claims  upon 
his  fellow-man,  and  almost  (it  is  suggested)  on  God,  expressing  the 
wish  that  a  "  man  "  {geber,  "  vir ")  might  plead  his  cause  with  God 
just  as  a  "  son  of  man  "  {ben  adam)  may  plead  it  to  his  neighbour*. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  context,  this  passage 
certainly  vindicates  the  rights  of  a  "son  of  man"  and  uses  the  term 
in  a  good  sense. 

The  following  is  apparently  a  prayer  for  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Israel,  first  called  a  "son"  of  the  vine  (if  the  text  is  correct)  and 
then  "  the  son  of  man  "  whom  God  has  strengthened  :  "  Look  down 
from  heaven... and  visit  this  vine,  and  the  stock  which  thy  right  hand 
hath  planted,  and  the  son  {i.e.  branch)  that  thou  madest  strong  for 
thyself....  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  (vir)  of  thy  right  hand, 
upon  /Ar  son  of  \earthy\  man  (ben  adam)  whom  thou  madest- strong 
for  thyself*." 

Similarly  Isaiah  pronounces  a  blessing  on  "  ben  adam  "  if  he  wiU 
"  keep  judgment  and  righteousness,"  saying  **  Blessed  is  the  [mere] 
man  (enosh)  that  doeth  this  and  the  son  of  \earthy\  man  (ben  adam) 
that  holdeth  fast  by  it'."  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  passage, 
"  poetic  parallelism  "  does  not  seem  to  be  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  poetic  language.  There  seems  something  of  chmax  in  the 
position  given  to  "  son  of  [earthy]  adam  " — when  strengthened  by 
alliance  with  heaven. 

[3034]  Special  importance  attaches  itself  to  an  instance  in  the 
eighth  Psalm,  because  that  Psalm  is  said  by  Matthew  to  have  been 
quoted  by  our  Lord,  and  the  following  extract  from  it  is  full  of 
thoughts  developed  in  the  gospels :  "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
e.xcellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  thy  glory  upon 
(or,  above)  the  heavens  I     Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suckhngs 


*  [3033  d\  Job  xvi.  21,  R.V.  text  and  maig.  differ  firom  one  another,  and  so  do 
the  Vulg.,  the  LXX,  and  the  Tai^m.  But  none  of  the  diflFerences  can  alter  the 
conclusion  that  Job  stands  up  for  the  right  of  a  "  son  of  man."  On  the  views  of 
Job's  friends  see  3031 — 2.  On  ben  adam  as  meaning  both  "/A^  son  of  man  "  and 
"  a  son  of  man,"  see  3063  a  foil. 

*  [3033  b'\  Ps.  Ixxx.  14 — 17.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  Targum  has  "  and  the 
stock  which  thy  right  hand  liath  planted,  and  that  because  of  King  Messiah  whom 
thou  madest  strong  for  thyself,"  LXX  has  "  son  of  man  "  (for  "  son  "  i.e.  branch). 

'  [3033  r]  Is.  IvL  i — 2.  Isaiah's  only  other  use  of  "ben  adam  "is  in  IL  12 
(in  a  bad  sense)  "  who  art  thou  that  thou  art  afraid  of  [mere]  man  (enosh)  who  shall 
die,  or  the  son  of  \_earthy\  man  (ben  adam)  who  shall  be  appointed  to  be  as 
grass?" 


A.  S. 
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hast  thou  established  strength,  because  of  thine  adversaries,  that 
thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger.  When  I  consider 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  [mere]  man  (enosh)  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  fAe  son  of  \earthy\  man  (ben  adam)  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?  " 

Then  comes  a  passage  (referred  to  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^)  on  which  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  comment: — "  For  thou  hast  made  him  (R.V.) 
but  litde  lower  than  God  (<?/-,  the  angels,  Heb.  Elohim)  and  crownest 
him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his 
feet :  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field....  O  Lord, 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ! " 

[3035]  Without  unduly  anticipating  what  should  be  reserved  for 
a  later  part  of  this  work,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  glory  of  the 
"excellent  Name"  of  God  is  here  connected  with  "babes  and 
suckhngs,"  and  not  only  did  our  Lord  (according  to  Matthew)  quote 
the  words  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  etc.,"  but  also 
He  associated  His  deepest  doctrines  (and  a  mention,  or  implication, 
of  the  Name,  which  is  implied  in  "  my  name  ")  with  "  receiving  little 
ones,"  thus,  "whosoever  receiveth  one  of  such  little  ones  in  my 
name  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me'^."  On  another  occasion,  when  the  Seventy  said  to  Him,  "Even 
the  demons  (or,  devils)  are  subjected  to  us,"  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
replied  "  I  beheld  the  Adversary  (or,  Satan)  fallen  as  lightning  from 
heaven.  Behold,  I  have  given  you  authority  to  tread  upon  serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  and,  "  in  that 
same  hour,"  says  Luke,  He  thanked  God  for  revealing  His  Kingdom 
"  to  babes'." 

[3036]  Jewish  comments  on  non-literal  meanings  to  be  found  in 
this  Psalm  do  not  interpret  "  adversaries  "  (which  might  be  rendered 
"  oppressors  ")  as  being  "  powers  of  Satan,"  nor  "  the  beasts  of  the 
field  "  as  being  "  demons,"  or  "  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  or  spiritual 
"serpents"   and    "scorpions."     But   they    find  a  reference  in  the 

^  I  Cor.  XV.  ^1,  Heb.  ii.  6 — 8. 

2  [3036  a]  Mk  ix.  37,  Mt.  xviii.  5,  x.  40,  Lk.  ix.  48,  and  see  Clue  268 — 72  on 
"the  Name"  as  probably  employed  in  Mk  ix.  41  (lit.)  "in  the  name  that  ye  are 
Christ's"  (3627a,  3634 </). 

•*  Lk.  X.  17 — 21. 
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Psalm  to  "  the  four  empires  ^"  corresponding  to  the  four  beasts 
seen  by  Daniel.  As  regards  "son  of  man,"  some  represent  the 
words  "What  is... the  son  of  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 
as  having  been  uttered  by  jealous  angels,  who  wish  to  prevent  Moses 
from  coming  up  to  receive  the  Law  from  God^ 

[3037]  These  facts  may  suffice  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  paradox  presented  by  the  creature  who  seems  at 
one  moment  "  son  of  the  earthy,"  at  another  "  son  of  the  heavenly," 
"in  doubt,"  as  Pope  says,  "to  deem  himself  a  god  or  beast." 
Hamlet  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  contrast  between  the 
"  quintessence  of  dust "  and  "  the  paragon  of  animals,"  and  we 
understand  how  in  modem  times  a  man  may  say,  at  a  io.^  minutes' 
interval,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  "  and  then  "  What  should 
such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven^?"     But  we 


^  Wiinsche,  Tehillim  i.  pp.  74,  79,  80.     See  3039  c. 

*  [3036  a]  See  Notes  2998  (xi).     Compare  the  words  of  David  : 

2  S.  vii.    19  (lit.)  I  Chr.  xvii.   17  (lit.) 

"  And  this  is  (or,  is  this)  the  law  of  "  And  thou  hast  seen  me  according 

the  adam,  my  Lord  Jehovah."  to  the  rank  of  the  adam  [of]  exaltation, 

Jehovah  God." 

The  texts  are  corrupt,  but  the  contexts  indicate  that  David  is  thanking  God 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  adam,  in  his  own  pereon,  as  being  in  accordance  with 
Gods  "law"  or  will.  The  Targum  on  2  S.  vii.  19  has  "  This  is  the  vision  for 
the  sons  of  man,  O  Lord  Jehovah,"  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  LXX  of 
Chr.,  "Thou,  as  [being]  a  vision  of  man,  didst  look  on  me  (exerS^s  y.t  tis  5pa<rts 
ivdpuiKov)  and  thou  hast  exalted  me,  O  Lord  God,"  Syr.  "  Dost  thou  bring  forth 
from  darkness  into  light,  O  Lord  of  Lords,  all  men  that  worship  thee  with  their 
whole  heart  ?  " 

[3036  iJ]  The  contexts  represent  God  as  putting  aside  David's  offer  (2  S. 
vii.  5)  to  build  Him  a  house,  and  as  replying  [ib.  11,  13)  that  He  will  make  a 
house  for  David,  and  that  David's  son  will  build  a  house  for  the  name  of  God. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  David  is  introduced  as  (i  S.  xvi.  11)  "the  little  one 
(6  fuKpos) "  in  the  family  of  Jesse,  we  seem  justified  in  inferring  that  this  utterance 
of  his,  so  divergently  reported  above,  harmonizes  in  spirit  with  the  thanksgiving 
in  the  eighth  Psalm  for  the  exaltation  of  babes  and  sucklings  and  for  the  dominion 
given  to  "the  son  of  adam." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  i  Chr.  xvii.  1 7  there  is  any  allusion  to 
a  doctrine  that  is  found  (Dalman,  IVords  p.  247)  in  Sohar  about  the  "higher 
Adam  "  and  the  "  lower  Adam  "  ;  but  the  two  parallel  passages,  taken  together, 
shew  how  the  doctrine  of  the  exaltation  of  the  earth-bom  creature  man,  ex- 
emplified in  David,  might  find  various  expression  in  the  visions  of  prophets  as 
well  as  in  the  utterances  of  Psalmists. 

^  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  320,  iii.  i.  128. 
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are  not  equally  familiar  with  ancient  appreciations  of  this  strange 
antithesis  running  through  Hebrew  literature. 

Epictetus  warns  us  against  doing  anything  like  a  "beast^"  lest 
we  "lose  the  man."  The  negative  doctrine,  Man's  discord  with  the 
Beast,  is  latent  in  many  passages  of  scripture,  as  for  example  the 
Psalmist's  antithesis  between  the  Beasts  and  the  Vine  of  Israel^.  The 
,  positive  doctrine,  the  supremacy  of  the  Man  over  the  Beasts,  will  appear 
in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  It  will  also  be  found 
developed  in  the  Christian  book  of  Revelation,  which  is,  in  brief,  a 
story  of  the  victory  over  the  Beast  gained  by  the  Word,  or  Lamb,  of 
God,  who  is  introduced  as  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man^"  But  the 
most  spirit-stirring  suggestion  of  it,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  greatest  of  Seers,  is  in  the  eighth  Psalm  \ 

1  [3037a]  Epict.  ii.  9.  3  "beast,"  drjplov,  i.e.  "savage  beast."  The  Revela- 
tion of  John,  which  opens  (i.  13)  with  the  vision  of"  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man," 
is  in  large  part  the  history  of  the  conflict  of  this  Person  against  "  the  Beast,"  who 
is  suddenly  mentioned  (without  previous  introduction)  as  {il>.  xi.  7)  "  the  beast 
(t6  6-qpiov)  that  Cometh  up  from  the  abyss." 

"  Beast "  means,  in  Acts  xxviii.  4 — 5,  "  serpent "  or  "  adder."  This  inclusive- 
ness  of  meaning  would  favour  the  mystical  view  that  the  contest  between  "  the 
son  of  man "  and  the  Beast  began  with  the  prediction  (Gen.  iii.  15)  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  serpent. 

[3037  iJ]  Schottgen  (on  2  Thess,  ii.  3)  quotes  ya/-^«^  Rubeni  \xx\\.  3  "Woe 
unto  him,  who  is  dominated  by  the  Beast,'^  i.e.  the  Evil  Desire.  "  He,"  it  is 
added,  "  is  the  man  of  sin  (impius),"  but  the  man  that  dominates  the  Beast — 
he  is  the  righteous  and  perfect  of  whom  it  is  written  (Is.  xliii.  4  (3))  "  Dabo  hominem 
sub  te"  [R.V.  "I  will  give  men  for  thee"]  "  nimirum  hominem  impium,  virum 
peccati."  This  is  not  an  early  work  of  high  authority,  but  it  may  occasionally 
illustrate  early  thought.     See  3129  b. 

^  Ps.  Ixxx.  13. 

3  Rev.  i.  13.  For  further  details  as  to  the  Biblical  use  of  "  the  son  of  man  " 
see  Notes  2998  (iii)  foil. 

•*  [3037  c]  That  Psalm,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  some 
mention  of  the  apparent  imitation  of  it  in  Job  (vii.  17 — 18),  "  What  is  man  (enSsk) 
that  thou  shouldest  magnify  him,  and  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon  him, 
and  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  morning  and  try  him  every  moment  ?  How 
long  wilt  thou  not  look  away  from  me  ?  "  Even  in  this  passionate  protest  against 
suffering,  the  sufferer  may  be  regarded  as  unconsciously  testifying  to  its  exalting 
power.  The  Aramaic  Targum  has,  "  What  is  man's  son  {bar  nash)  that  thou 
magnifiest  him?" 
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CHAPTER    II 

"SON   OF  MAN"   IN   THE   OLD  TESTAMENT 
APPLIED   TO    EZEKIEL   AND    DANIEL 

§  I.     Their  visions  of  ^'man"  or  ^'^ son  of  man" 

[3038]  Three  prophets,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  see  visions 
of  a  "throne"  or  "thrones"  in  heaven.  In  the  case  of  Isaiah, 
Jehovah  Himself  is  seen  upon  the  throne,  and  the  prophet  needs  to 
have  his  lips  touched  with  fire  because  he  has  seen  "  the  living 
God\"  To  EzekieP  and  Daniel^  alone  among  Hebrew  prophets,  it 
is  given  to  see  an  appearance  of  some  human  personality,  above  the 
throne,  or  near  the  Ancient  of  Days  in  whose  presence  the  thrones  of 
judgment  are  placed. 

In  these  two  prophets  there  is  also  this  point  of  similarity  that 
they  are  called  by  a  special  appellation.  "  Son  of  adam  "  is  applied 
to  Ezekiel  more  than  ninety  times*,  to  Daniel  once,  and  to  no  other 
Hebrew  prophet.  In  the  case  of  both  prophets,  the  appellation 
comes  from  a  celestial  Person  or  Voice.  In  both  cases  also,  the 
appellation  follows  the  vision  described  above. 

[3039]  There  is,  further,  in  the  circumstances  of  these  two  visions 
of  what  may  be  called  human  dominion,  a  similarity  of  antithesis 

^  Is.  vi.  I  foil. 

'  Ezek.  i.  26  "and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  a  likeness  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man  upon  it  above." 

'  [3038a]  Dan.  vii.  9 — 13  "I  beheld  till  thrones  were  placed  and  one  that 
was  ancient  of  days  did  sit... I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  there  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man..."  A.V.  has,  definitely, 
'■^  the  son  of  man."  But  this  is  not  justified  by  the  original.  See  3001.  The 
writer  app>ears  to  be  reproducing  the  phrase  of  Ezekiel,  only  in  Aramaic,  using 
**son  of  man"  for  "man."     See  3043. 

*  More  than  six  times  as  many  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Biblical 
instances. 
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between  "  man "  and  "  beast "  which  is  liable  to  escape  notice 
because  the  Hebrew  word  translated  by  our  Revised  Version  ^^ beast" 
in  Daniel  is  translated  by  it  ^'living-creature"  in  EzekieP.  Some- 
what similarly  the  "four  beasts"  in  our  Authorised  Version  of 
Revelation  correspond  to  "four  living-creatures"  (or  "creatures") 
in  our  Revised  Version-. 

In  Daniel,  as  in  Ezekiel  and  Revelation,  the  "  beasts "  are 
"  four  "  in  number,  but  the  symbolism  in  Daniel  is  narrowed  down 
to  little  more  than  political  reference,  referring  to  the  four  great 
idolatrous  empires  that  represent  the  war  of  the  Beast  against  the 
Man^ 

[3040]  In  Ezekiel,  empires  are  perhaps  rather  alluded  to  than 
referred  to.  The  primary  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  powers  of 
the  universe,  human  or  non-human,  regarded  as  forces  that  need 
control — perhaps  as  horses  that  need  a  charioteer.  These  are 
described  as  brought  by  "a  stormy  wind  {lit.  a  wind,  or  spirit,  of 
storm)  out  of  the  north."  They  might  be  typified  by  the  four 
elements,  or  the  four  winds — the  ministers  of  God's  blessings  but 
also  the  ministers  of  His  chastisements^  Ezekiel  typifies  them  by 
four  "  living  creatures "  which,  though  four,  are  controlled  by  one 
spirit",  and,  though  non-human,  have  humanity  as  it  were  stamped 
upon  them^  There  is  also  a  human  "appearance,"  like  a  charioteer, 
controlling  the  whole''. 

^  [3039  a]  R.V.  follows  the  LXX,  which  renders  one  and  the  same  Hebrew 
word  by  ^^ov  in  Ezekiel,  but  by  6r)p'iov  in  Daniel. 

-  [3039 <5]  Rev.  iv.  6,  7  etc.  always  f(pa.  Q-qplov,  in  Rev.,  is  the  Beast  that 
represents  evil.  Ta  drjpla  t^s  7^9  is  once  used  to  mean  (Rev.  vi.  8)  "  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  earth,"  the  destructive  agents  of  Death  and  Hades. 

3  [3039  (t]  The  Midrash  (3036)  on  the  first  verse  of  the  eighth  Psalm 
(Wiinsche,  p.  74)  mentions  the  four  empires,  although  the  Psalm  itself  speaks 
merely  of  the  dominion  of  the  son  of  man  over  non-human  creation. 

*  [3040  a]  Comp.  Rev.  vi.  i — 7  where  the  four  (A.V.)  "beasts,"  (R.V.)  "living 
creatures,"  announce  God's  chastisements,  and  ib.  vii.  i,  where  "four  angels" 
hold  "the  four  winds  of  the  earth,"  also  Ezek.  xiv.  21  "my  four  sore  judgments." 

"  [3040^]  Ezek.  i.  4  "  a  stormy  wind,"  might  be  rendered  "a  spirit  of  storm 
(or,  of  whirlwind),"  the  Heb.  for  "  wind  "  being  the  same  as  that  which  is  rendered 
(R.V.)  "  spirit  "  in  i.  12  "  Whither  the  spirit  was  to  go." 

*  [3040  c]  Ezek.  i.  5  "  they  [i.e.  the  living  creatures]  had  the  likeness  of  a  man," 
ib.  8  "they  had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their  wings  on  their  four  sides," 
ib.  10  "they  had  the  face  of  a  man."  Yet  they  include  the  "faces"  of  "lion," 
"ox,"  and  "  eagle." 

'  [3040  rf]  So  Origen  (Horn.  Ezek.  i.  16)  "  Haec  autem  regit  omnia  et  quo- 
cumque  vult  torquet  totius  universitatis  Deus  in  Christo  Jesu,"  and  (on  Ezek.  i.  5 
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Nevertheless  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  is  at  least  an  allusion  to 
imperial  forces.  "  Out  of  the  north  "  alludes,  as  Rashi  says,  to  "  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans."  He  quotes  Jeremiah,  "  Out  of  the  north 
evil  shall  break  forth'."  So,  too,  Isaiah  says  "There  cometh  a  smoke 
out  of  the  north,''  which  Ibn  Ezra  explains  as  "  the  king  of  Assyria 
and  probably  Sennacherib^."  And  Ezekiel  says  elsewhere,  "Behold, 
I  will  bring  upon  Tyre  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of 
kings,  from  the  north^.^  The  elemental  forces,  doubtless,  are  in  the 
prophet's  view,  but  the  winged  bulls  of  Assyria  are  not  left  altogether 
out  of  sight. 

Why  does  Ezekiel  apply  to  these  four  mysterious  forces  a  word 
that,  in  the  plural,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  except  to  denote 
(i)  the  "ravenous  beasts"  that  shall  be  excluded  from  "the  way  of 
holiness,"  in  Isaiah;   (2)  the  "small  and  great  beasts"  which   the 


foil.)  6  r\vioxos  (bis).  Also  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  i.  6 — 8)  "hanc  igitur  quadrigam  in 
aurigae  modum  Deus  regit,  et  incompositis  currentem  gradibus  refraenat  docilem- 
que  facit...,"  where  he  briefly  gives  different  views,  laying  especial  stress  on  the 
correspondence  to  the  four  gospels.  One  of  these  appears  to  refer  to  the  Chariot 
in  Plato's  Phaedrus  (pp.  246 — 7).  Origen  (Horn.  Ezek.)  regards  the  four  creatures 
as  the  spiritual  powers  that  dwell  in  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the 
waters  that  are  above  the  heavens.  "  The  Chariot  "  plays  a  large  part  in  Jewish 
theolc^ical  discussions  (Le\-y  iii.  252  b). 

[3040<r]  What  is  the  significance  of  Ezek.  i.  7  "like  the  sole  of  a  calf's 
foot "?  Evidence  as  to  early  interpretation  is  wanting.  The  LXX  omits 
"  caJfs"  and  the  Targum  follows  Aquila  in  substituting  "round."  Having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  "  calf,"  in  the  Bible,  is  habitually  associated  with  Israel's  idolatry, 
we  might  conjecture  that  this  detail  of  the  vision  reveals  even  this  aspect  of  the 
beast-nature  as  being,  so  to  speak,  taken  out  of  the  service  of  false  gods  and  made 
a  part  of  the  service  of  the  true  God.  It  would  not  be  surprising  that  the  audacity 
of  such  a  conception  offended  many  pious  Jews. 

Rashi  (on  Ezek.  x.  i)  says  "  Our  Rabbis  have  this  tradition  : — Ezekiel  besought 
God  ;  and  the  faces  (sic)  of  the  ox  were  changed  into  the  face  of  the  cherub,  for 
Ezekiel  said  before  Him,  'Lord  of  the  world,  no  Accuser  is  made  Defender.'" 
That  is  to  say,  the  "ox  "  (identified  with  the  "calf,"  as  in  Ps.  c\i.  19 — 20  "a  calf 
in  Horeb...an  ox  that  eateth  grass")  being,  so  to  speak,  the  Remembrancer  of 
Israel's  idolatry  in  the  wilderness,  was  regarded  as  the  habitual  "Accuser,"  or 
Adversary,  or  Satan,  of  Israel,  and  could  never  become  a  suitable  "Defender." 
So  God  "  changed  it  into  a  cherub."  The  expression  of  the  thought  is  childish ; 
but  the  thought  itself  is  not  childish,  that  Evil  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Good.     See  3049  a. 

^  Jer.  i.  14. 

^  Is.  xiv.  31. 

'  Ezek.  xxvi.  7.  '^ From  the  twrth^'  occurs  similarly  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  2,  Jer. 
iv.  6,  and  many  other  passages. 
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Psalmist  couples  with  "  leviathan  " ;  (3)  the  "  beasts  "  mentioned  in 
Daniel's  vision^? 

English  readers  may  feel  a  natural  dislike  for  the  term  '^beasts," 
applied  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  "  living-creatures  "  in 
Ezekiel.  But  in  Revelation,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  four  ''^living- 
creatures'''  before  the  throne  of  God  are  called  '■'•beasts''  in  the  older 
English  of  our  Authorised  Version,  without  any  depreciatory  meaning. 
There  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  is  wrong;  for  it  ought  to  be 
"living-creatures."  But  here  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
demands  "  beasts,"  if  at  least  we  are  to  keep  before  our  minds  the 
fact  that  Ezekiel  here  uses  the  plural  of  the  word  of  which  the 
singular  is  repeatedly  used  by  him  later  on  in  the  phrases  "  noisome 
beast"  "beast  of  the  field,"  "evil  beasts'^,"  etc.,  and  also  that  he 
uses  the  same  word  as  that  employed  in  Daniel's  description  of  the 
^'beasts"  that  represent  the  four  empires. 

Some  mystical  or  symbolical  reason  for  Ezekiel's  use  of  the  word 
is  further  demanded  by  the  fact  that  later  on,  when  he  is  "lifted 
up... and  brought  in  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem,"  he  sees  something 
like  his  former  vision  repeated  with  significant  changes  ;  and  what 
he  sees  is  connected  with  "  cherubim  "  thus  :  "  And  the  cherubim 
mounted  up ;  this  is  the  living-creature  that  I  saw  by  the  river 
Chebar  "  ;  and  again  more  emphatically,  *'  This  is  the  living-creature 
that  I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel  by  the  river  Chebar,  and  I  knew 
that  they  were  cherubim^." 

The  quaintness  of  the  Jewish  traditions  that  explain  why  what 
was  an  "ox"  by  the  Chebar  became  a  "cherub"  in  Jerusalem*, 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  there  must  be  some 
explanation  of  this  apparent  change  of  aspect.  It  would  seem  that, 
as  long  as  the  ministers  of  divine  chastisement  were  swooping  down 
"  from  the  north  "  on  Israel,  the  prophet  regarded  them  as  "  beasts," 

^  Is.  XXXV.  9  R.V,  "nor.. .any  ravenous  beast,"  but  the  Heb.  has  ^'beasts,"  Ps. 
civ.  25 — 6,  Dan.  viii.  4  "no  beasts  con\d.  stand  before  him."  Mandelkern  (p.  387) 
gives  only  these  instances,  together  with  Ezek.  i.  5,  13,  14,  15,  19,  iii.  13.  In 
Dan.  vii.  3  foil,  the  word  for  "beasts"  is  the  Aramaic  plural. 

^  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  these  passages,  where  the  word  is  used  in  a 
lower  sense,  some  adj.  or  defining  phrase  is  used.  In  Ezek.  xiv.  15  "because  of 
the  [noisome'\  beasts  (lit.  beast)"  there  is  no  adjective,  but  that  is  perhaps  because 
"noisome  beast(s) "  occurs  previously  in  the  same  verse.  In  this  passage,  Heb. 
"beast"  (like  Eng.  '■'■fish")  is  used  collectively,  and  is  consequently  rendered  by 
R.V.  "beasts." 

*  Ezek.  viii.  3,  x.  15,  20.         *  See  Rashi  on  Ezek.  x.  1,  and  3049  a. 
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"animals,"  or  "living-creatures";  but  afterwards,  when  he  saw  them 
in  Jerusalem,  and  even  in  the  Temple  itself,  preparing  to  abandon 
and  destroy  the  Holy  Place,  he  "  knew  that  they  were  cherubim."  In 
Assyria,  he  saw  as  a  captive  exile  in  Assyria ;  in  Jerusalem,  he  saw 
as  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  former  vision  revealed  the 
powers  of  this  visible  world  coming  to  destroy ;  the  latter  revealed 
the  powers  of  heaven  abandoning  the  old  to  destruction,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  new. 

■  It  will  be  shewn,  later  on,  that  somewhat  similar  imagery 
appears  to  be  used  in  Zechariah,  in  parts  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
and  in  the  Vision  of  Hermas,  so  as  to  suggest  that  "  the  animal," 
**  the  living-creature,"  or  "  the  beast,"  is  a  twofold  agency,  working 
good  or  evil,  according  as  it  accepts,  or  refuses,  the  control  of  the 
Charioteer ;  but  in  the  end,  in  either  case,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
working  for  the  good  of  the  whole^ 

[3041]  In  Daniel,  there  is  but  the  faintest  reference  to  the 
"winds,"  the  type  of  elemental  powers:  "I  saw  in  my  vision  by 
night,  and  behold,  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven  brake  forth  upon  the 
great  sea.  And  four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea  diverse  from 
one  another-."     No  humanity  is  stamped  on  these. 

What  follows  describes  how  these  non-human  "  beasts "  or 
"kingdoms"  are  cast  down,  one  after  the  other,  and  how  their 
"dominion"  is  "taken  away";  and  then  "  Behold,  there  came  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man^,  and  he  came  even 
to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they*  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  was  given  him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that 
all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him'." 

[3042]  The  "four  beasts"  are  definitely  explained  in  Daniel  as 
meaning  "  four  kings."  The  explanation  of  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of 
man"  to  whom  "dominion"  was  to  be  given  is  this,  "Judgment 
was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  "  the  saints  possessed  the 
kingdom,"  "and  the  kingdom... shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 


*  See  3048  a— <-.  2  Dan.  vii.  2—3. 

'  On  the  Aramaic  (here  used)  for  "a  son  of  man  "  see  3043  and  3069  folL 

*  [3041  a]  On  "  THEY,"  sometimes  not  emphasized,  but  mysteriously  suggesting 
unknown  celestial  agents,  see  From  Letter  667  a,  738,  Joh.  Gr.  2426.  It  occurs 
here  in  Aramaic,  in  which  the  indefinite  "they"  with  an  active  often  implies  little 
more  than  a  passive.  But  in  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  in  such  a  passage  as  the 
present,  the  thought  of  divine  agency  seems  likely  to  be  intended. 

'  Dan.  vii.  13 — 14. 
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saints  of  the  Most  High:  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him^." 

These  repeated  explanations  indicate  that  the  prophet  regards 
the  human  personality,  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,"  as  including, 
or  drawing  in  its  train,  all  the  saints  of  God.  But  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  regarded  the  new  kingdom  as  destined  for  Israel  after 
the  flesh,  ruling  the  converted  nations  of  the  world  as  wiUing 
subjects ;  or  whether  he  supposed  that  all  the  righteous,  without  dis- 
tinction, would  be  absorbed  into  one  kingdom  of  the  saints. 

[3043]  A  question  has  probably  already  suggested  itself  to  the 
reader,  as  to  the  difference  of  phrase  between  the  two  prophets  in 
describing  the  vision  of  humanity  near  the  throne.  Why  does 
Ezekiel  say  "  man  "  whereas  Daniel  says  "  son  of  man  "  ? 

The  reason  appears  to  be  this,  that  Daniel's  visioa  is  written  in 
Aramaic,  whereas  Ezekiel's  is  written  in  Hebrew.  Aramaic  often 
uses  "son  of  man"  where  Hebrew  uses  "man."  This  might 
naturally  follow  from  the  use  of  "son  of"  to  mean  "  one  of  a  class," 
"a  specimen''."  Thus  "  son  of  man  "  in  later  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
came  to  mean,  in  certain  circumstances,  "a  specimen  of  a  man," 
"an  ordinary  man,"  "  anyone."  This  is  a  frequent  use  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  example,  where 
the  Hebrew  has  "  man "  twice,  in  "  Ma7i  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone... doth  man  live,"  the  Jerusalem  Targum  has,  twice,  '^ son  of 
m^n^." 

[3044]  But  this  verbal  correspondence  must  not  conceal  the  very 
great  difference  of  thought  between  the  two  visions.  Ezekiel  sees 
one  Person,  Daniel  sees  two.  Ezekiel  sees  a  "  throne,"  Daniel  sees 
"thrones."  This  plurality  of  " thrones "  caused  sharp  controversies 
between  Jewish  Rabbis  in  the  second  century.  R.  Akiba  thought 
that  an  additional  throne  was  provided  for  David ;  but  he  was  sharply 
rebuked  by  his  contemporaries  ^ 

^  [3042  a]  Dan.  vii.  22,  27.  It  should  be  added  that  another  version  of  the 
visions  of  empire,  written  in  Hebrew  (vlii.  1 — 14)  precedes  the  appellation  given 
to  Daniel  (viii.  17)  "son  of  man"  and  is  explained  as  referring  to  (viii.  20 — i) 
Media,  Persia,  and  Greece. 

2  See  3028. 

*  [3043  a]  Deut.  viii.  3.  See  3127  a.  It  will  be  shewn  that  the  same  form 
("son  of  man")  is  found  in  the  Syro-Sinaitic  version  of  Mt.  iv.  4,  where  our 
Lord  quotes  these  words,  and  a  similar  but  not  quite  the  same  form  in  the 
Syro-Sinaitic  version  of  the  parallel  Lk.  iv.  4. 

*  [3044  fl]     See  Chagiga  14  a,  rep.  in  Sanhedr.  38^.     R.  Jose  the  Galilaean 
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The  unknown  writer  of  Daniel  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
Ancient  of  Days  as  representing  God  in  heaven,  and  the  figure  "  like 
unto  a  son  of  man  "  as  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  representative  of  elect 
humanity,  who  is  to  be  brought  near  the  throne,  accompanied  by  all 
the  holy  ones  of  God,  the  saints,  clothed  in  the  clouds  that  reflect 
the  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Reasons  for  this  view  will 
be  given  elsewhere  (3282,  3287  b,  3295). 


[3044  (i)]  Some  may  depreciate  these  visions  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  artificial  and  borrowed.  "Ezekiel's,"  they  may  say,  "was 
borrowed  from  the  winged  human-headed  bulls  of  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, and  Daniel's  was  modified  from  Ezekiel's." 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  concerning  Ezekiel — and  to  some  extent 
also  concerning  the  less  original  writer  of  the  book  called  "  Daniel " — 
that  his  vision  was  not  an  artificial  borrowing  but  an  inspired 
protest.  Like  the  spirit  of  Paul  in  Athens,  so  the  spirit  of  Ezekiel 
"  was  provoked  within  him  as  he  beheld  the  city  full  of  idols^." 
The  Acts  tells  us  that  Paul,  on  that  occasion,  proclaimed  in  the 
Areopagus  that  God  had  made  "from  one  [man]"  every  nation 
of  men ;  that  He  had  "  determined  their  appointed  seasons  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation";  and  that  He  had  "appointed 
a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  the 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained.. .^" 

This,  in  effect,  is  also  the  proclamation  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel.  To  both  of  them  the  world  revealed  itself  as  needing  a 
"judgment  in  righteousness"  for  "every  nation  of  men."  This 
revelation  implied  a  revelation  of  divine  nature.  Athens  was  full 
of  images  of  gods,  male  and  female,  and  it  had  also  an  altar  dedi- 
cated TO  UNKNOWN  GOD  ^  Neither  images  nor  altar  suggested 
that  world-wide  supremacy  of  a  divine  yet  human  "  righteousness " 

said,  "One  for  [l^al]  judgment,  the  other  for  righteousness  (or  equity),"  where 
the  Heb.  "  righteousness  "  (Gesen.  842)  is  prob.  used  in  its  New  Heb.  sense  of 
"beneficence"  (as  in  Levy  iv.  173  " Gerechtigkeit,  Wohlthat").  Goldschmidt 
renders  it  by  "  Milde " ;  but  that  would  seem  more  appropriate  if  the  Heb.  had 
been  chtsed,  "  loving-kindness."  The  context  indicates  that  Akiba  accepted  this 
correction.  R.  Eliezer — who  bitterly  advised  Akiba  to  confine  himself  to  questions 
of  purification  and  to  "  leave  Agada  alone  " — su^ested  that  the  "  thrones"  were 
both  for  the  Supreme,  one  a  seat,  the  other  a  footstool. 

^  Acts  xvii.  16. 

*  Acts  xvii.  26—31.  »  Acts  xvii.  23. 
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in  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  believed  and  to  which  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel  pointed.  The  Athenians  divided  the  world 
into  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  The  Jews,  whatever  division  they 
might  make  between  themselves  and  Gentiles,  were  bound  to 
confess  that  all  were  "  from  one  man,"  Adam ;  and  these  two 
prophets  predicted  in  their  several  visions  that  the  supremacy  was 
to  be  like  that  of  Humanity,  in  its  fullest  and  most  divine  sense, 
controlling  infra-human  powers — the  Man  subjugating  and  con- 
trolling the  Beast. 

[3044  (ii)]  The  two  visions  are  complementary.  Daniel  sees  a 
world  temporarily  possessed  by  the  four  Beasts — transitory  powers 
of  disorder  and  violence.  These  he  sees  succeeded  by  a  reign  of 
righteousness  when  the  Ancient  of  Days  intervenes  to  judge,  and 
oppressed  Humanity  ("one  like  a  son  of  man  ")  is  at  last  promoted 
to  its  place  near  the  throne  of  divine  judgment. 

This  is  a  human  and  terrestrial  view  of  things.  Daniel  was  a 
captive  exile,  and  to  captive  exiles  the  world  might  naturally  seem  to 
have  run  out  of  its  course  and  to  have  gone  wrong.  Bacon  says  that 
things  move  "calmly  in  their  place"  but  "violently  to  their  place\" 
To  an  exile,  all  things  seem  like  himself,  out  of  "  their  place,"  and 
therefore  moving  "violently."  So,  to  Daniel,  the  Beast  seemed  to 
have  gained  the  victory  over  the  Man — for  a  time. 

But  this  is  not  the  scientific  view.  Nor  is  it  the  highest  view 
of  the  highest  kind  of  prophet.  To  the  scientific  man,  and  to  the 
prophet  of  prophets,  everything  that  grows  is  "  moving  to  its  place," 
and  moving,  not  "violently,"  but  under  control;  even  though  it 
appears  to  be,  in  some  stages  of  its  growth,  misshapen  and  im- 
perfect. And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Ezekiel.  Soaring 
in  spirit  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  this  prophet  saw  the  brute  forces 
of  idolatrous  empires,  and  the  non-human  storm-forces  of  the  material 
universe,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  visible  and  invisible  world, 
drawing  one  Chariot,  under  the  control  of  one  Charioteer :  and 
moving  onward  in  an  unchecked  undeviating  course  to  one  ap- 
pointed goal,  the  City  whose  name  shall  be  the  lord  is  there^ 


^  Bacon's  Essays  xi.  io8. 

*  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  the  last  words  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 
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§  2.      Their  appellation  of  ^^ son  of  man^' 

[3045]  To  the  question  why  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  were  addressed 
as  "son  of  man"  Jerome  gives  the  following  answer,  "Both  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  and  Zacharias,  because  they  often  see  themselves  among 
angels — lest  they  should  be  made  haughty  and  proud  and  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  angelic  nature  or  dignity — are  admonished  of 
their  frailty  and  called  '  sons  of  men,'  that  '  they  may  know  them- 
selves to  be  [but]  men'.'" 

Kimchi  gives  this  as  the  general  opinion,  but  dissents  from  it. 
"The  commentators,"  he  says,  "have  explained  that  he  is  called 
'  son  of  man '  that  he  might  not  grow  proud,  and  reckon  himself  as 
one  of  the  Angels  because  he  had  seen  this  great  vision.  But  my 
own  opinion  is  that  because  he  had  seen  '  the  face  of  a  man '  in  the 
vision  of  God... God  made  known  to  him  that  he  [i.e.  Ezekiel]  is 
good  and  acceptable  in  His  sight,  inasmuch  as  he  is  ^  son  of  man^ 
and  not  son  of  lion,  nor  son  of  ox,  etc....^.'^ 

[3046]  Jerome  is  wrong  about  Zechariah,  who  is  nowhere  called 
"  son  of  man."  But  he  is  right  in  saying  that  Zechariah,  like  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel,  receives  many  revelations  through  "angels";  and  this — 
so  far  as  it  goes — is  rather  against  the  notion  that  any  prophet  having 
intercourse  with  angels  would  be  called  "  son  of  man  "  to  warn  him 
of  his  human  inferiority  to  angelic  beings.  For  Zechariah  sees  angels 
and  is  not  thus  warned. 

Kimchi's  view  seems  nearer  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  terra  is 
used  to  comfort  and  strengthen   the   two    prophets.     The  context 


*  [3046  a]  So  Jerome  on  Dan.  viii.  17,  quoting  Ps.  ix.  20.  But  on  Ezek.  ii.  i 
he  says,  "Crebro  ad  Ezechiel  dicitur:  '  Fili  hominis'  et  ad  Daniel  raro.  Quorum 
uterque — in  persona  ejus  qui  di.xerat  (Mt.  viii.  10)  '  Filius  autem  hominis  non 
habet  ubi  caput  suum  reclinet ' — captivum  populum  consolalur  et  retrahit  ad 
poenitentiam."  This  resembles  (3047)  Origen's  view,  namely,  that  amid  a  de- 
generate race  that  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  called  true  "sons  of  man,"  these 
two  prophets  retain  the  claim,  and  that  they  are  types  of  Christ. 

^  [3046^]  Quoted  above  .nearly  as  in  The  Yalkut  on  Zechariah,  p.  19  n., 
ed.  Edward  G.  King,  B.D.,  Cambridge  1882,  a  brief  work  full  of  valuable 
information.  The  "  lion"  and  the  "'ox"  are  two  of  the  beasts  or  living  creatures 
that  draw  the  throne.  For  "  '  the  face  of  a  man  '  in  the  vision  of  God  "  comp. 
Targ.  Jer.  I  and  II  (on  Gen.  xxviii.  12)  which  represent  angels  below  saying 
to  angels  on  high,  "  Come,  see  Jacob  the  pious,  whose  likeness  is  [inlaid]  in  the 
throne  of  glory.''  Rashi  on  Ezek.  ii.  i  gives  two  explanations,  preferring  the 
one  adopted  by  Jerome  on  Daniel. 
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indicates  this  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  first  use  of  the  title 
occurs  as  follows :  "  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  stand  upon 
thy  feet  and  I  will  speak  with  thee.  And  the  spirit  entered  into  me 
when  he  spake  unto  me,  and  set  me  upon  my  feet^" 

This  is  encouraging  and  uplifting,  not  checking  and  warning. 
And  the  voice  proceeds,  '^^  Son  of  man  {adam),  I  send  thee  to  the  sons 
of  Israel... and  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,' 
and  they — whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear  (for 
they  are  a  rebellious  house)  yet  shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a 
prophet  among  them.  And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them, 
neither  be  afraid  of  their  words,  though  briers  and  thorns  be  with 
thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions." 

Does  it  seem  as  if  the  appellation,  in  such  a  context,  could  be 
simply  intended  to  "  admonish  "  Ezekiel  that  he  may  know  himself 
"  to  be  but  man "  ?  Rather  we  must  say  that  it  is  intended  to 
"  admonish  "  the  prophet  that  "  the  son  of  man,"  though  weak  in 
himself,  may  derive  strength  from  the  human  Spirit ^  the  Power 
above  the  throne. 

[3047]  In  Daniel,  the  single  use  of  "  son  of  man,"  as  a  prophet's 
appellation,  appears  to  be  imitative  of  the  usage  in  Ezekiel.  Gabriel 
encourages  the  prophet  when  he,  like  Ezekiel,  has  fallen  on  his  face : 
"  So  he  came  near  where  I  stood,  and,  when  he  came,  I  was 
affrighted,  and  fell  upon  my  face ;  but  he  said  unto  me,  Understand, 
O  son  of  man;  for  the  vision  belongeth  to  the  time  of  the  end^" 
This  view  of  the  appellation  is  confirmed  by  the  general  tenor  of  the 
celestial  utterances  to  Daniel,  who  is  repeatedly  encouraged  and 
consoled  but  never  rebuked.  He  is  thrice  called  "  greatly  beloved  " 
— a  title  unique  in  the  books  of  the  prophets*. 


1  Ezek.  ii.  i. 

-  Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  9  "[My]  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 

3  [3047a]  See  Dan.  viii.  15 — 17  where  "  man"  is  at  drsi geber,  i.e.  "  (strong) 
man,"  the  root  of  "■' Gabri-el"  (which  means  '■'strong  man  of  God")  and  then 
adam:  "There  stood  before  me  the  appearance  of  a  strong  man  (geber),  and 
I  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  (ar/a;«)... which  called  and  said,  '  Gabriel  [i.e.  strong 
man  of  God],  make  this  [person]  understand  the  vision  '...and  I  fell  upon  my  face ; 
but  he  said  unto  me,  '  Understand,  O  son  oi  man  {adam)....'"  Jerome  ad /oe. 
says  that  the  Jews  regard  the  adam,  who  speaks,  as  Michael,  and  ihe  geber,  who 
appears,  as  Gabriel.  The  adam,  in  any  case,  commands  Gabriel  to  help  the  "son 
of  adam." 

*  [3047  b]  On  Dan.  viii.  16  "  make  tkis  [man]  to  understand,"  Rashi  says  about 
the   rare    Heb.    for   "  this   [man] "   that    "  ubicunque   dicitur   ibi    vir  spectabilis 
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Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  takes  a  somewhat 
similar  view^  to  that  of  Kimchi.  He  points  out  that  the  title  is 
given  only  to  Daniel  (whom  he  places  first)  and  to  Ezekiel,  both  of 
whom  prophesied  in  captivity.  Then  he  adds,  in  effect,  that,  because 
those  in  the  captivity  were  sinners,  therefore,  as  a  reproach  to  them, 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel  were  called  "  son  of  man,"  where,  by  "  man,"  is 
meant  the  ideal  man,  made  in  God's  image  and  likeness,  which 
character,  he  says,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  alone  "  retained,"  while  their 
countrymen  had  lost  it*. 

This  reads  obscurely  until  we  grasp  his  general  statement  about 
the  twofold  meaning  of  "»w//,"  namely,  that,  when  contrasted  with 
God,  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  when  contrasted  with  beasts 
("cattle  or  wild  beasts")  it  is  used  in  a  good  sense.  There  is 
no  extant  comment  of  Origen  on  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
alone  receive  a  vision  of  the  semblance  of  a  "  man,"  or  "  son  of 
man,"  near  the  throne  in  heaven. 

[3048]  It  is  probably  more  than  a  coincidence,  that  the  Revelation 
of  John,  the  only  other  book  in  the  Bible  mentioning  the  semblance 
of  a  "son  of  man  "  in  a  vision,  as  wielding  divine  power,  mentions 
also  four  "living  creatures"  near  the  throne  of  God^  It  is 
difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  recognise  in  these  any  connection  with  the 
Beasts  in  Daniel.  But  the  extract  from  the  Visions  of  Hermas  given 
below  indicates  that  there  may  be  such  a  connection;  and  it  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  "living  creatures,"  in  Revelation, 
besides  ministering  to  God's  praise  and  glory,  also  summon  War, 
Famine,  Death  and  Hades  to  execute  His  chastisements ^ 

indicatur."  This  is  fanciful,  but  it  indicates  Rashi's  belief  that  the  term  is  used 
admiringly  and  not  contemptuously.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  rare  pro- 
nominal form  occurs  in  Zech.  ii.  4  "speak  to  this  youth,"  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  in  Daniel. 

Even  those  who  disbelieve  that  a  prophet  named  Daniel  ever  heard  himself 
called  from  heaven  "greatly  beloved,"  may  nevertheless  justly  urge  that,  since 
the  editor  or  writer  of  the  book  called  "  Daniel  "  recorded  such  an  appellation,  he 
could  hardly  have  supposed  that  the  appellation,  "son  of  man,"  applied  to  the 
prophet  in  the  same  book,  was  applied  "  that  he  might  not  grow  proud." 

^  Origen  on  Ps.  iv.  2,  Lomm.  xi.  429 — 30. 

*  See  also  3087  foil. 

'  Rev.  i.  15,  iv.  6  foil. 

*  [3048  a]  Rev.  iv.  6  foil.,  vi.  1—7.  See  3039— M.  On  Rev.  xi.  7  "the 
beast  (tfij/xov)  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  abyss,"  Prof.  Swete  says,  ' '  Perhaps  it 
points  back  to  Dan.  \-ii.  3  (Theod.)  riffaapa  ^pia  /teydXa  dif^^avei'  ix  r^  ddXatroTii, 
the  Apocalyptist  mentally  merging  the  four  in  one,  or  fixing  his  attention  on  the 
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They  never  contend  against  God.  When  the  writer  of  Revelation 
wishes  to  describe  such  contention  he  uses  the  word  therion,  used 
by  the  Greek  translators  of  Daniel  ("beast") — not  zoon,  used  by 
the  Greek  translators  of  Ezekiel  ("  living-creature  ")  to  represent  the 
four  non-human  creatures.  The  writer  of  Revelation  appears  to  be 
imbued  with  the  conception  of  a  Being  "  like  a  son  of  man,"  in  that 
higher  sense  mentioned  by  Origen,  a  Lord  of  the  Beasts,  whether 
in  Ezekiel's  sense  or  in  Daniel's. 

The  thought  of  some  antithesis  between  "man"  and  "beast" 
may  help  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  which  Ezekiel  appears  to 
liken  the  nations  that  oppress  Israel  to  "beasts,"  and  Israel  itself  to 


fourth."  The  former  hypothesis  ("  merging  ")  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  of 
the  two.     It  may  be  illustrated  by  two  facts. 

[3048  b\  First,  in  Ezekiel,  "the  four  beasts,  or  living-creatures,"  after  repeated 
mention  in  the  plural  (i.  5,  13,  14  etc.),  are  called  in  the  singular  {ib.  20,  21  foil.) 
"the  beast,  or  living- creature ,"  perhaps  in  order  to  call  attention  to  their  unity  of 
spirit.  Secondly,  the  four  colours  connected- by  Ezekiel  with  these  "^^aj/j,"  or 
beast  ("amber,"  "brass,"  "beryl"  and  "crystal"),  appear  to  be  alluded  to, 
though  not  l)y  the  same  names,  in  Hermas  Vis.  iv.  i  "  the  beast  had  four  colours 
on  its  head — black,  then  fiery  and  bloody,  then  golden,  then  white."  "This 
Beast,"  says  Hermas  [ib.  2),  "is  a  type  of  the  great  tribulation  (comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  21 
and  parall.)  that  is  coming."  The  "black"  {ib.  3)  is  this  present  world;  the 
"fire  and  blood"  represent  the  punishment  through  which  this  present  world 
must  perish;  the  "gold"  is  the  remnant  that  will  escape;  the  "white"  is  the 
age  that  is  to  come,  or  eternal  life.  This  seems  to  combine  the  thought  in 
Ezekiel  with  the  thought  in  Daniel.  The  Beast,  in  Hermas,  is  as  destructive 
and  evil,  if  left  to  itself,  as  the  four  Beasts  in  Daniel.  But  it  is  not  "left  to 
itself."  It  is  under  control — somewhat  like  the  four  Beasts,  or  Beast  (i.  20  (R-V.) 
"  the  living  creature  ")  in  Ezekiel,  though  with  obvious  differences.  Therefore 
the  action  of  the  Beast  is  good  in  its  result.  It  begins  with  sin  and  ends  with 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

[3048  f]  With  the  "  four  colours  "  of  Hermas  we  may  compare  the  colours  of 
the  "horses"  in  Zech.  i.  8,  and  those  of  the  horses  in  the  "four  chariots"  in 
Zech.  vi.  I  foil.,  as  commented  on  by  Kimchi.  Kinichi  (ad  loc.  transl.  Neale, 
1557  Paris)  says  that  Zechariah's  visions  have  (p.  14)  hidden  meanings  like  the 
visions  of  Daniel,  and  that  they  represent  (p.  32)  "  four  empires  "  that  oppressed 
Israel.  Like  Hermas,  Kimchi  (p.  14)  first  explains  the  ^^  red"  by  *"■  blood.'^ 
But  he  adds  an  explanation  (p.  15)  that  it  may  mean  ^'■golden.''  He  also  speaks 
of  (p.  15)  "horses  in  which  was  blackness,... and  they  tnrft  out  while,  namely, 
those  which  were  before  red'''' — which  curiously  resembles  the  doctrine  of  Hermas 
about  '■^  then  white,"  and  about  "white"  being  "^  the  age  to  come."  Kimchi  will 
not  seem  to  many  to  succeed  in  reconciling  Zechariah's  two  descriptions  of  the 
coloured  horses  ;  but  his  language  confirms  the  view  that  Hermas  derived  his 
"beast"  with  "four  colours"  from  Jewish  or  Hebrew  traditions  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  that  describe  the  ^'■four  bectsts"  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
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Man:  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  28 — 31)  "And  they  [that  is,  Israel]  shall  no 
more  be  a  prey  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall  the  beast  of  the  earth 
devour  them.. .and  ye,  my  sheep,  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  are  man 
(lit.  adam)  and  I  am  your  God." 

[3049]  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  "  beast  of  the  earth  "  presents 
little  difficulty.  The  Targum  paraphrases  "  Neither  shall  the  beast 
of  the  earth  devour  them "  by  "  And  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
shall  not  consume  them." 

But  the  words  "  ye  are  man "  have  greatly  perplexed  Jewish 
commentators.  They  variously  explain  "  man  "  as  "  house  of  Israel," 
or  "  Jacob,"  or  "  weak  man  needing  my  help,"  or  "  man  and  not 
beasts  \"  It  might  imply  all  these.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  expression  is  that  of  a  prophet  habitually  taught  by  voices  from 
heaven  to  regard  himself  as  "  son  of  man^^  and  to  think  of  a  human 
appearance  as  representing  a  controlling  power  above  the  forces  'of 
terrestrial  storm-winds  which  are  represented  by  beasts.  Regarded  in 
that  light,  "  man  "  seems  to  mean  humanity  oppressed  by  beasts  but 
still  superior  to  beasts,  and  destined  hereafter  to  control  them  with 
the  help  of  the  Man  above  the  throne*. 


^  On  Ezek.  xxxiv.  28 — 31  see  Targ.  ad  he,  Pesikt.  (Wiinsche,  pp.  11  and  177) 
and  Bab.  Metz.  1 14  3,  also  3090  b  foil. 

Addendum  on  the  "ox"  changed  into  a  "cherub" 

"^  [3049  a\  To  the  Rabbinical  traditions  given  above  (3040  e)  concerning  the 
"ox"  in  Ezekiel,  changed  into  a  "cherub,"  should  be  added  Abbahu's  derivation, 
or  rather  play  upon,  the  word  "cherub"  (Chag.  i^  b,  Succ.  5  (5)  as  being  cke-riiby 
"like  a  child."  Abbahu  supported  this  by  saying  that  the  Palestinian  word  for 
"child"  (i.e.  the  word  translated  by  us  "suckling"  in  the  eighth  Psalm)  was 
known  in  Babylon  by  a  word  resembling  Hib.  Abbahu's  etymology  was  probably 
pressed  into  the  service  of  a  pre-existing  belief  that  "cherub"  was  connected 
with  "child."  This  view  of  the  "cherub"  as  being  "one  like  unto  a  child," 
interceding  for  men  near  the  throne  of  God,  would  harmonize  with  much  of 
Christ's  doctrine  about  "little  ones"  and  "children,"  whose  "angels,"  in 
Matthew's  version  of  His  words,  "do  always  behold  the  face"  of  the  Father 
in  heaven. 

That  Jews  in  the  first  century  thought  a  great  deal  about  cherubs  is  indicated 
by  Philo's  (i.  138  foil.)  special  treatise  on  them.  Josephus  says  (Ani.  viii.  3.  3) 
"No  one  can  describe,  or  even  conjecture,  what  sort  of  beings  they  are  {inrdiaL 
Ti.vi%  el<nv)." 


A.  S. 
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^     CHAPTER    III 
"SON   OF   MAN"   IN   GRAECO-JEWISH   LITERATURE 

§  I.     The  Similitudes  of  Enoch 

[3050]  We  have  seen  above  that  Daniel,  following  Ezekiel,  saw 
a  vision  of  One  like  "  a  son  of  man  "  in  heaven,  as  Ezekiel  had  seen 
a  vision  of  One  like  "a  man^^  the  difference  of  expression  being 
apparently  explained  by  the  fact  that  Daniel,  writing  in  Aramaic, 
substitutes  for  the  Hebrew  adam^  "  man,"  its  Aramaic  equivalent, 
"  son  of  man." 

The  book  called  The  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  alleged  on  good 
authority  to  have  been  written  in  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
follows  in  Ezekiel's  and  Daniel's  steps,  describing  the  Deliverer  as 
one  "whose  countenance  had  the  appearance  of  a  man^.^''  Afterwards 
he  is  called  "  that  son  of  man,"  "  this  son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  man 
that  hath  righteousness,"  etc.  But  "///(?"  is  not  used  at  first.  He  is 
not  introduced,  absolutely,  by  the  title  of  ^^  the  son  of  man  "  as  though  it 
were  a  recognised  title.  On  the  other  hand,  ^^ the"  is  used,  in  "the 
Righteous  One,"  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  future  Judge  is 
mentioned,  "When  the  Righteous  One  shall  appear."  He  is  also 
called  ^^  the  Elect  One  of  righteousness  and  of  faith."  The  contrast 
indicates  that  "  the  Righteous  One  "  and  "  the  Elect  One  of  righteous- 
ness" might  be  used  as  Messianic  titles  absolutely,  but  that  '^the  son 
of  man  "  was  not  as  yet  thus  used,  not  at  least  by  this  author. 

[3051]  The  atmosphere  (so  to  speak)  of  this  portion  of  the 
Enochian  narrative  indicates  the  writer  to  have  been  a  man  of  no 
very  great  spiritual  originality.     He  seems  to  combine  Fzekiel  with 

1  En.  xlvi.  I  "And  there  I  saw  One  who  had  a  head  of  days,  and  His  head  was 
white  like  wool,  and  with  Him  was  another  being  whose  countenance  had  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  and  his  face  was  full  of  graciousness,  like  one  of  the  holy 
angels. ..and  I  asked  the  angel... concerning  that  son  of  man." 
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Daniel,  but  somewhat  injures  the  effect  of  the  combination  by  adding 
the  phrase  "  like  one  of  the  holy  angels."  This  blunts  the  point  of 
the  prophetic  paradox,  apparently  implied  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  of 
the  connection  between  the  Divine  Throne  and  the  Human  Person 
above  it  or  near  it. 

Very  probably,  the  writer  believes  the  Person  whom  he  sees  to  be 
supernatural.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is,  that  he  does 
not  venture  to  introduce  that  Person  as  " the  Son  of  Man"  meaning 
"  the  supernatural  character  whom  everybody  calls  by  that  name." 
If  that  had  been  a  recognised  title,  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  for 
him  to  say  "  one  whose  countenance  had  the  appearance  of  tfu  Son 
of  Man"  or  simply  '■''the  Son  of  Man''  But  he  first  tells  us,  in  effect, 
that  this  supernatural  being  looked  like  a  man,  and  then  he  says  that 
"his  face  was  full  of  graciousness  like  one  of  the  holy  angels," 
apparently  meaning  that,  though  he  looked  like  a  man,  yet  he  was, 
as  the  Psalmist  says*,  so  full  of  "grace"  that  he  was  "above"  his 
"fellows."  and  was,  indeed,  "like  one  of  the  holy  angels." 

Amazed  at  seeing  a  human  appearance  in  such  a  position,  Enoch 
asks  the  angel  accompanying  him  who  this  supernatural  yet  apparently 
human  being  is ;  and,  to  express  "  human  being,"  he  uses  "  son  of 
man,"  pan  of  the  phrase  used  by  Daniel: — "I  asked  the  angel... 
concerning  that  son  of  man,  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  was,  and 
why  he  went  with  the  Head  of  Days  \i.e.  with  God]." 

The  angel  in  his  reply  defines,  or  refers  to,  the  "  human  being " 
or  "  son  of  man  "  with  various  defining  clauses  such  as  "  who  hath 
righteousness,"  "whom  thou  hast  seen"  etc.,  saying,  in  effect,  that  he 
is  the  man  pre-eminent  in  righteousness  and  in  the  favour  and  election 
of  God  :  "  This  is  the  son  of  man  who  hath  righteousness,  with  whom 
dwelleth  righteousness,  and  who.. .etc."  Then  the  angel  sp)eaks  of  him 
as  "  this  son  of  man  whom  thou  hast  seen  "  and  afterwards  describes 
in  detail  what  /'  he  "  will  do,  but  the  tide  is  not  repeated  till  some 
way  on,  when  Enoch  speaks  of  him  as  "  that  son  of  man." 

[3052]  For  detailed  quotations  from  Enoch  proving  the  con- 
clusion above  stated  the  reader  is  referred  to  Azotes  on  New  Testa- 
ment Criticism  (2998  (li)  foil.).  In  that  work,  doubt  was  expressed 
whether  portions  of  Enoch  were  of  the  early  date  assigned  to  them 
by  Prof.  Charles ;  but  even  if  all  the  passages  mentioning  "  the  son 
of  man  "  are  pre-Christian,  they  do  not  shew  a  pre-Christian  absolute 

1  Ps.  xlv.  2,  7. 
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use  of  the  title.  They  are  like  the  Biblical  and  the  Enochian  use  of 
(3062  (ii))  "  His  Anointed,"  which  is  quite  different  from — though  it 
prepares  the  way  for — the  later  Baruchian  use  of  "the  Anointed," 
that  is,  "  the  Christ,"  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  gospels. 

In  two  instances,  "  son  of  man  "  is  used,  not  in  Enoch's  prophecy 
concerning  the  Messiah,  but  in  words  addressed  to  Enoch  himself 
(Ix.  lo)  "  Thou  son  of  man,  thou  dost  seek  here  to  know  what  is 
hidden,"  (Ixxi.  14)  "  Thou  art  the  son  of  man  who  art  bom  unto 
righteousness."  Both  of  these  occur  in  the  course  of  what  Prof. 
Charles  regards  as  interpolations.  They  are  interesting,  as  being 
apparently  imitations  of  the  title  of  Ezekiel,  interpreted  in  the  two 
ways  (3045)  mentioned  by  Kimchi  (i)  depreciative,  (2)  appre- 
ciative. 

[3053]  It  may  be  urged  that  the  thoughts,  and  even  the  words, 
of  Enoch  are  shewn  by  a  multitude  of  parallelisms  to  have  permeated 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  including  the  gospels^  and  that, 


^  Enoch,  ed.  Charles,  p.  42  foil.  This  subject  is  important  enough  to  repay 
a  separate  examination. 

On  some  apparent  parallelisms  between  N.T.  and  Enoch 

[3063  d\  Take  for  example,  one  of  the  most  (apparently)  convincing  instances 
of  Pauline  borrowing  from  Enoch,  2  Cor.  iv.  6  "  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  paralleled  by  Prof. 
Charles  with  En.  xxxviii.  4  "  The  light  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  is  seen  on  the  face 
of  the  holy."  But  Paul  appears  to  be  contrasting  the  steadfast  light  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  transitory  light  upon  the  face  of  Moses,  previously  mentioned 
by  him  (2  Cor.  iii.  7),  "  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  look  steadfastly 
upon  the  face  of  Aloses  for  the  glory  of  his  face"  (and  comp.  Acts  vi.  15  "saw 
his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel"). 

[3063 <5]  The  next  instance,  2  Cor.  xi.  31  "He  who  is  blessed  for  ever,"  and 
Rom.  ix.  5  "  God  blessed  for  ever,"  are  referred  to  by  Wetstein  (on  Rom.  i.  25 
"  blessed  for  ever  ")  with  other  passages,  and  with  the  remark,  "  Doxologia  frequens 
Hebraeis."  See  also  Dalman,  Words  p.  200  and  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  19,  Ixxxix. 
52  etc.  It  occurs  thrice  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  phrase,  therefore,  does 
not  prove  that  Paul  had  read  En.  Ixxvii.  i   "  He  who  is  blessed  for  ever." 

[3063  cl  The  other  Pauline  instances  seem  to  me  to  prove,  some  of  them,  that 
Paul  used,  in  common  with  Enoch,  such  terms  as  angels,  principalities  and  powers; 
others,  that  he,  in  common  with  Enoch,  used  developments  of  scriptural  language. 
For  example.  En.  cviii.  1 1  "  the  generation  of  light "  does  not  appear  to  have 
originated  Eph.  v.  8  "children  of  light,"  i  Thess.  v.  5  "sons  of  light"  (comp. 
Lk.  xvi.  8,  Jn  xii.  36).  All  these  expressions  seem  based  on  Dan.  xii.  2 — 3  and 
on  the  Psalmist's  thought  that  the  fleshly  sensual  man  (Ps.  xlix.  19)  "shall  never 
see  light."  Christ  and  His  followers  regarded  God's  Kingdom  as  Light,  and  God 
Himself  as  being  Light.     Hence  the  Christians  who  were  (Mt.  xiii.  38)  "sons  of 
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for  this  reason  alone,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  Enoch's 
frequent  mention  of  "  that,  or  the,  son  of  man  "  must  have  affected 
Christ's  doctrine  on  that  subject. 

But  a  close  examination  of  these  alleged  parallelisms  will  shew 
that,  as  regards  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  they  can  be  otherwise 
explained.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn.  Jude  and  the  author  of 
Revelation,  who  undoubtedly  use  Enoch,  must  be  distinguished  from 
other  writers — among  whom  Paul  must  probably  be  included — who 
are  not  proved  to  have  used  Enoch,  but  only  to  have  used,  as  Enoch 
has  used,  that  mass  of  scriptural  and  traditional  doctrine  which  all 
Jews  in  the  first  century  would  have  in  common  whether  they  had 
read  Enoch  or  not. 

the  Kingdom"  as  well  as  "sons  of  God,"  natoially  regarded  themselves  from 
either  point  of  view,  as  "  sons  of  the  Light." 

[3053  </]  Concerning  Lk.  i.  52  "he  hath  pulled  down  {KadftXer)  rulers 
{dwaffTai)  from  thrones,"  Prof.  Charles  says,  on  £n.  xlvi.  5  "He  will  put  down 
the  kings  from  their  thrones  and  kingdoms,"  that  the  former  "  seems  to  depend 
directly  on  this  verse  in  Enoch  in  phrasing  and  thought."  If  so,  why  does  Luke 
alter  the  common  word  "kings"  into  the  rare  word  Swdffroj?  The  answer 
probably  is  that  Luke  (as  W.  H.  indicate)  is  alluding  not  to  Enoch  but  to  Job  xii.  19 
SiviffTa^  di  yrji  KaTi<rTpe\f>tv,  and  also  to  the  antithesis  in  Job  v.  \i.  He  may  well 
have  added  "  from  thrones  "  for  clearness  (as  he  adds  "  of  salvation  "  after  "  horn  " 
in  Lk.  i.  69).  Or  else  he  may  have  had  in  mind  Sir.  x.  14  dpbwoxn  dpx^*^(^ 
KadelXev. 

[3053  e]  Prof.  Charles  prints  thus,  as  parallels  : — 

Mt.  xix.  28  'When  the  Son  of  Man  En.  Ixii.  5  '  WTien  they  see  that  Son 

shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory.'  of  Man  sitting  on  the  throne  of  His 

glory.' 
'  Ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones. '  En.  cviii.  12'!  will  seat  each  on  the 

throne  of  his  honour.' 
But  Hot.  Heb.,  on  Mt.  xix.  28,  sajrs  "These  words  are  fetched  out  of  Daniel, 
chap.  vii.  9,  10."  This  is  probably  the  case.  The  two  passages  quoted  from 
Matthew  are  one  continuous  sentence  ;  but  in  Enoch  they  belong  to  different 
books  written  by  different  authors  at  different  dates.  On  the  Jewish  controversy 
about  the  "  thrones  "  in  Daniel  see  3044  a.  For  "throne  of  glory  "  see  Is.  xxii.  23, 
Jer.  xiv.  21,  xvii.  12,  Sir.  xlvii.  11  (LXX).  See  also  R.  Acha's  comment  in  the 
Midrash  on  Ps.  cxxii.  5  ("  For  there  are  set  thrones  for  judgment,  thrones  for  the 
house  of  David  ")  "  Thither  the  tribes  went  up,  for  there  they  sat  on  thrones  for 
judgment  (Wiinsche,  zum  Gericht)  to  judge  the  Gentiles.''^  Possibly  Matthew 
(comp.  XXV.  31)  may  be  knowingly  employing  an  Enochian  phrase  to  represent 
the  parallel  Lk.  xxii.  30  "in  my  kingdom,"  or  some  such  phrase  as  "in  the 
kingdom  that  is  to  come"  (comp.  3334c/).     But  it  is  doubtful. 

The  verbal  identity  between  En.  xxxviii.  2  and  Mk  xiv.  21,  Mt.  xxvi.  24  "it 
would  have  been  good  etc."  proves  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  instances  of 
the  same  saying  quoted  by  Schottgen  and  by  Wetstein  (who  adds  similar  quotations 
from  Greek).    Hor.  Heb.  says  "A  very  usual  way  of  speaking  in  the  Talmudists." 
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The  gospel  parallelisms  are  discussed  below.  Here  it  can  only 
be  added  that  the  use  of  "  Gehenna  "  for  hell,  and  many  sayings  such 
as  "  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  our  evangelists  borrowed  from  Enoch,  will  be  found 
to  demonstrate  nothing  of  the  kind.  Targumistic  and  Talmudic 
traditions  point  to  a  very  early  and  widespread  use  of  the  term 
"Gehenna"  derived  from  the  scriptural  "valley  of  Hinnom\"  And 
we  find  Ben  Sira  using  the  word  "  Mammon "  for  "  money,"  and 
warning  his  readers  against  "riches  of  falsehood,"  which  corresponds 
to  "unjust  gain" — rendered  by  the  Targum  "Mammon^  of  False- 
hood "  in  a  fundamental  passage  of  the  Law. 

1  [3053/]  On  Gehenna  and  Sheol  see  Prof.  Charles's  valuable  notes  {£h. 
pp.  lOO  n.,  135  n.,  168  n.).  I  hope  to  treat  of  this  subject  in  T/ie  JFbur/o/d 
Gospel.  In  the  Mark-Matthew  (Mk  ix.  43 — 50,  Mt.  xviii.  8 — 9,  v.  13)  doctrine 
about  "Gehenna"  and  "fire"  and  "cutting  off,"  Mark  alone  inserts  a  doctrine 
of  "salting  with  fire."  The  whole  appears  to  be  expounded  in  the  Johannine 
doctrine  of  pruning  and  burning  (Jn  xv.  i — 6).  No  one  would  wish  to  deny  that 
different  Jewish  views  about  Gehenna  such  as  those  manifest  in  the  composite 
book  of  Enoch  were  known  to  Jesus  as  being  in  the  minds  of  His  countrymen. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  He  knew  of  them  from  Enoch,  or  that 
He  was  in  any  degree  influenced  by  Enoch.  The  Marcan  tradition  about  "salting 
with  fire,"  and  the  introduction  of  Abraham  as  calling  Dives,  "  Son,"  even  when 
the  latter  was  in  torment  in  "  Hades,"  are  certainly  very  different  from  some 
Jewish  traditions  which  appeared  to  represent  the  righteous  as  feasting  their  eyes 
on  the  torments  of  those  in  Gehenna.     See  3499  (i)  foil. 

"^  [3063^]  As  regards  the  phrase  "mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Luke  borrowed  it  from  Enoch.  "  Mammon  "  is  used 
by  Onkelos  to  represent  "lucre"  or  "unjust-gain"  in  Exod.  xviii.  i\  "hating 
unjust-gain"  Onk.  "  hating  to  receive  mammon.''''  Here  Jer.  Targ.  has  "  mammon 
of  sheker,''''  and  sheker  is  rendered  in  LXX  by  "  unrighteous[ness]  "  (a5i/coj  or 
a.^iKia.)  (Tromm.)  41  times,  so  that  the  Targ.  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
Luke's  (xvi.  9)  '■'■  mamtnon  of  unrighteousness.''^  The  Hebrew  of  Sir.  v.  8  contains 
a  similar  use  of  sheker  ("riches  of  sheker")  and  that  of  Sir.  xxxi.  8  contains  an 
instance  of  mammon  ("Blessed  is  the  man. ..that  hath  not  gone  aside  after 
mammon  (LXX  gold) "). 

[3053^]  The  alleged  parallelism  between  Lk.  xviii.  7  and  En.  xlvii.  i — 2  is 
not  so  close  as  that  between  Lk.  and  Sir.  xxxv.  18  (Swete  xxxii.  22)  /laKpodvfjL-iiffti 
eir  aiirdis.  Both  Lk.  and  Sir.  mention  a  "widow"  in  their  context.  Lk.  xxi.  28 
"your  redemption  (diroXiyTpwcrts)  draweth  nigh"  (parall.  to  £n.  li.  2  "the  day  of 
their  redemption  hath  drawn  nigh")  is  a  phrase  that  might  occur  to  any  Jewish 
writer,  <;omp.  Is.  Ivi.  i  (LXX)  "my  salvation  hath  drawn  near,"  Dan.  iv.  30^ 
(LXX)  "the  time  of  my  redemption  [dnoXvTpiIxTewi)  came,"  Joel  i.  15,  Zeph.  i.  7, 
14,  Is.  xiii.  6  "the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near." 

[3063  i]  The  only  important  similarity  between  Luke  and  Enoch  consists  in 
the  title  of  "the  Chosen"  bestowed  on  the  Messiah  repeatedly  in  Enoch,  and  by 
Luke  in  ix.  35  "this  is  my  Son,  the  Chosen  (6  eKXeXfyfiipos),"  xxiii.  35  "the  Christ 
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[3054]  It  might  naturally  be,  that  in  controverting  popular, 
materialistic,  and  immoral  notions  about  the  "thrones"  and  "feasts" 
of  the  Messianic  era,  and  about  the  punishment  of  the  apostates  or 
enemies  of  Israel  in  Gehenna,  Jesus  would  sometimes  use  expressions 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  used  in  later  Jewish  books  and  in 
Enoch  among  others.  But  such  instances  are  conspicuously  rare. 
Whereas  two  pages  and  a  half  are  required  for  Prof.  Charles's 
parallels  between  Enoch  and  the  single  book  of  Revelation,  one 
page  and  a  half  suffice  for  those  between  Enoch  and  all  the  gospels. 
And  this  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected.  Jesus,  who  protested 
against  the  supplanting  of  the  Law  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees, 
was  not  likely  to  avail  Himself  largely  of  Enochian  developments  of 
scripture  even  for  the  purposes  of  popular  teaching^. 

of  God,  the  Chosen  (6  erXcrr^j) "  (comp.  Jn  i.  34  c/cXeKTds  (for  \Abi%)  in  K,  SS,  and 
3rd  cent  MS.  in  Oxyr.  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  7  (see  3466  (iii)  andybA.  Gr.  3386  a)),  where 
the  parall.  Mk  and  Mt.  differ  in  both  passages.  The  facts  are  too  complicated  to 
discuss  here  (see  From  Letter  786 — 816).  Dalman  {Words  p.  277)  shews  that 
Heb.  "choose"  is  rendered  by  Targ.  " Tvell-pUased-with"  in  Isaiah.  But  this  is 
also  a  frequent  rendering  in  Onkelos  (s.  Brederek  p.  15).  That  "the  Chosen" 
might  be  a  name  for  the  Messiah,  independently  of  Enoch,  is  indicated  by  Is.  xlii. 
I  (Heb.)  "Behold  my  ser\'ant...my  Chosen  in  whom  my  soul  was  well  pleased," 
where,  after  "my  servant,"  the  Targ.  inserts  "the  Anointed  (or,  Messiah)"  and 
by  Is.  xliii.  10  "my  ser^•ant  whom  I  have  chosen,"  Taig.  "my  servant,  the 
Anointed,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  "  Chosen  "  might  be  applied  to  any 
Deliverer  (Gen.  xhx.  16 — 17  Onk.  "from  the  house  of  Dan  shall  be  chosen... a.  man 
...a  man  shall  be  chosen  {i.e.  Samson)  ").  and  "the  Chosen  "  to  the  Deliverer.  Only 
eight  parallels  between  Lk.  and  Enoch  are  alleged,  and,  of  these,  two  consist  of 
the  Messianic  use  of  "  Elect "  or  "  Chosen."  The  Lucan  use  of  Enoch  does  not 
appear  to  be  proved. 

*  [3064  a]  It  is  important,  but  ver^'  difficult,  to  realise  the  vast  amount  of 
thought  and  language,  strange  to  us  but  familiar  to  Jews,  that  would  be  common 
to  Jewish  writers  between  150  B.C.  and  100  A.D.,  derived  from  Scripture  and  trace- 
able to  Scripture,  not  to  any  borrowing  by  these  writers  from  one  another. 

For  example,  out  of  the  twenty  parallel  instances  (Enoch  ed.  Charles,  pp.  45 — 
7)  alleged  from  the  Pauline  epistles,  five  (Rom.  viii.  38  "neither  angels  nor 
principalities. ..nor  powers,"  Eph.  i.  ii.  Col.  i.  16,  2  Thess.  i.  7,  i  Tim.  v.  21) 
relate  to  "angels,"  "  principalities,"  "powers,"  etc.  It  has  been  said  above  that 
these  are  such  as  might  be  used  by  any  Jew  in  the  first  centur)-.  But  we  may  add 
that  some  of  them  can  be  actually  paralleled  from  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  written  (Charles  p.  xv)  "between  109  and  106"  B.C.  and  by 
"a  Pharisee."  £.g,  Levi  iii.  3 — 8  (in  different  versions)  mentions  "the  powers  of 
the  armies  [of  heaven],"  "archangels,"  "the  powers  of  the  angels,''  "thrones," 
"dominions,"  yud  iii.  10  "an  angel  of  power,"  ib.  xxv.  2  "the  jx)wers  of 
glory  "  (along  with  "  the  angel  of  the  Face,  or  Presence  "). 

[3054^]  Eph.  i.  9  "according  to  his  good -pleasure  {fiSoKkw) — to  which  might 
be  added  (ib.   5)  "according  to  the  good-pleasure  of  his  will" — seems  to  be  a 
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phrase  that  might  occur  to  any  Jew  to  describe  God's  "good-pleasure"  in 
redeeming  man.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  "in  his  (or  thy)  good-pleasure," 
which  occurs  (Mandelkern  1107)  in  Ps.  xxx.  5,  7,  li.  18,  Ixxxix.  17,  and  is 
rendered  evdoda  by  LXX  in  the  last  two  cases,  by  Aquila  in  the  first,  and  by 
Symmachus  in  the  second.  "According  to  his  good-pleasure  "  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
4,  xi.  3,  16,  36. 

[3054  c]  I  Tim.  vi.  15  '^/Ting  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  "  is  placed  by  Prof. 
Charles  parallel  to  En.  ix.  4  "  Lord  of  Lords... King  of  Kings."  But  the  full  text 
of  the  latter  is  '■''Lord  of  Lords,  God  of  Gods,  King  of  Kings'"  (Gk,  "Thou  art  God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  those  that  are  kings,  and  God  of  men  "). 
Both  of  these  are  borrowed  from  Deut.  x.  17  "  For  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  great  God..."  Paul  has  altered  "God  of  gods." 
This  is  natural  for  one  who  was  a  pious  Pharisee.  Both  Onkelos  ("  God  of  judges 
and  Lord  of  kings")  and  Targ.  Jer.  ("God  the  Judge  and  Lord  of  kings")  do  the 
same.  This  passage  is  important  because  it  indicates  that  Paul,  even  when  varying 
from  Scripture,  did  not  follow  an  Enochian  variation.  For  "the  King  of  Kings" 
comp.  also  2  Mace.  xiii.  4. 

In  the  same  context,  i  Tim.  vi.  16  "  dwelling  in  the  light... no  man  hath  seen  " 
and  the  alleged  parall.  En.  xiv.  21  "None  of  the  angels  could  enter  [there]  and 
no  man  could  behold..."  appear  to  be  both  based  on  Exod.  xxxiii.  20  "  Man  shall 
not  see  me  and  live,"  Is.  vi.  5,  etc. 

[3054  d\  Col.  ii.  3  "  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge " — which  can  be  explained  without  reference  to  En.  xlvi.  3  "  who  reveals  all 
the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden" — is  connected  by  Origen,  De  Princip.  iv.  23 
(Lomm.  xxi.  523),  with  Is.  xlv.  3  "  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and 
hidden  riches  of  secret  places."  Even  without  such  connection,  Christ,  as  being 
(i  Cor.  i.  24)  '■'■  the  wisdom  of  God,"  would  naturally  be  regarded  by  Paul  as  the 
eternal  Wisdom  {Wisd.  vii.  14),  "a  treasure  unto  men  that  never  faiieth,  which 
they  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God." 

[3064^]  The  remaining  instances  (besides  those  discussed  in  30S3a  foil.)  are 
I  Cor.  vi.  II  "justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (parall.  to  En.  xlviii.  7 
"saved  in  his  {i.e.  the  Messiah's)  name").  Gal.  i.  4  "this  present  evil  world  "  {En. 
xlviii.  7  "  this  world  of  unrighteousness  "),  Phil.  ii.  10  "  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow  "  (En.  xlviii.  5  "  will  fall  down  and  bow  the  knee  before  him  "), 
I  Thess.  v.  3  "then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them  as  upon  a  woman  with 
child"  {En.  Ixii.  4  "then  shall  pain  come  upon  them  as  on  a  woman  in  travail," 
but  comp.  Hos.  xiii.  13  "the  sorrows  of  a  travailing  woman  shall  come  upon 
him  "  and  other  scriptural  passages),  i  Tim.  i.  9  "  Law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous 
man  but  for  the  lawless,"  etc.  {En.  xciii.  4  "  He  will  make  a  law  for  sinners  "),  ib. 
i.  15  (comp.  ib.  iv.  9)  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation"  {En.  xciv.  i  "worthy  of  accep- 
tation," but  see  Wetstein  on  the  very  great  frequency  of  this  phrase).  These 
passages  do  not  appear  to  prove  borrowing  in  the  later  from  the  earlier  writer. 

[3054/]  As  regards  Johannine  borrowing,  the  most  important  alleged 
parallel  is  between  Jn  v.  22 — 7  and  En.  Ixix.  27  about  committing  judgment  to 
"  the  son"  or  "the  son  of  man,"  This  appears  to  be  sufficiently  explained  from 
Daniel  combined  (in  the  case  of  John)  with  Christ's  doctrine.  Jn  xii.  36  "sons  of 
light "  has  been  discussed  above  (3063  c). 

Jn  ii.  16  "  this  temple,"  parall.  to  En.  Ixxxix.  54 — 6  "  the  house  of  the  Lord... 
their  house  "  (where  God's  house  is  called  "  their  house  "  to  denote  that  He  has 
forsaken  it)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  Enoch,     Probably,  both  refer  to  Jeremiah 
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The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  permeated  with  the  thought  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  that  thought  is  alto- 
gether subordinate.  The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  roughly 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  although  Prof.  Charles's  Index  to  the 
latter  gives  us  twenty-nine  titles  of  God,  the  name  "  Father  "  is  not 
to  be  found  among  them  (3499  (xi)). 

§  2.     The  Second  Book  of  Esdras 

[3055]  The  second  book  of  Esdras — in  a  passage  of  doubtful 
date,  but  probably  of  the  first  century  and  not  a  Christian  interpola- 
tion— says,  "And  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days,  I  dreamed  a  dream 
by  night :  and,  lo,  there  arose  a  wind  from  the  sea,  that  it  moved  all 
the  waves  thereof.  [And  lo,  that  wind  made  to  come  up  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  sea  as  the  likeness  of  a  son  o/man.y 

(xxii.  •)  "  Mir  Affuse  shall  become  a  desolation."  Comp.  Jer.  xii.  7  "  I  have  for- 
saken mt'm  Aouse,"  on  which  Jerome  quotes  freely  (Mt.  xxiii.  38,  Lk  xiii.  35) 
"  relinquetur  vobis  domus  vestra  deserta,"  that  is,  *'' your  house  (not  mirU) 
(3088a) "  having  become  (Jer.  vii.  11)  "a  den  of  robbers." 

[3064^]  The  only  other  Johannine  instance  is  xiv.  3  "  In  ray  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions  "  alleged  as  parall.  to  En.  xxxix.  4  "  the  mansions  of  the  holy 
and  the  resting-places  of  the  righteous,"  comp.  xxxix.  7  "his  dwelling-place," 
xlviii.  I  "  the  thirsty  had  their  dwellings  with  the  righteous,"  etc.  But  John  is  not 
so  close  to  these  Enochian  passages  as  to  similar  Talmudic  passages  quoted  by 
Schcittgen  (on  Jn  xiv.  2)  concerning  the  variety  and  multitude  of  the  "  mansions." 

[3064  A]  The  only  Enochian  parallel  alleged  from  Mark  is  xi.  17  "  My  house 
...a  den  of  robbers,"  on  which  Prof.  Charles  refers  to  En.  Ixxxix.  54 — 6,  quoted 
above  (3054  /")  along  with  Jn  ii.  16.  But  the  meaning  of  Mark  is  well  given  by 
Pseudo-Jerome :  *'  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer, 
according  to  Isaiah  (Ivi.  7) ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,  according  to 
Jeremiah  (vii.  11)."     The  allusion  appears  to  be  scriptural,  not  Enochian. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  Enochian  parallels  to  the  gospels,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  some  writers  of  N.T.  borrowed 
from  Enoch.  The  denial  (so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  alleged  goes)  extends 
merely  to  Paul,  John  and  the  Synoptists  (Matthew  excepted).  But  it  will  also  be 
found  that  there  are  probably  few  or  no  traces  of  Enochian  influence  in  any  words 
assigned,  on  the  best  authority,  to  Christ. 


1  [3066  a]  2  Esdr.  xiii.  i — 2.  The  Latin  omits  the  bracketed  sentence,  but 
it  is  inserted  by  the  Syriac.  In  the  context,  the  Latin  mentions  "  A^w<7"  and  the 
Syriac  in  each  case  "son  of  man,^'  the  regular  Syriac  for  '^ homo.''  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  Latin  of  the  bracketed  sentence,  if  extant,  would  have  mentioned 
"the  likeness  of  a  man  (hominis),"  not  "of  a  son  of  man" — ^just  as  Ezekiel  uses 
the  Hebrew  "  man,"  whereas  Daniel  uses  the  Aramaic  "  son  of  man,"  in  connec- 
tion with  their  several  visions  of  humanity  exalted. 
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[3056]  The  narrative  continues  "  And  lo,  that  {tile)  man  {homo), 
(Syr.  son  of  man)  waxed  strong."  The  Person  is  also  mentioned  as 
"  \the\  man  {homo,  Syr.  son  of  man)  that  came  out  of  the  sea,''  "  the 
same  man''  ipse  homo,  etc.^  Here,  then,  as  in  Enoch,  the  writer 
first  introduces  a  "  son  of  man "  in  mysterious  surroundings,  and 
then  goes  on  to  refer  to  him  as  "  that"  or  ^'- the  same,"  or  as  defined 
by  his  surroundings  ("  [the]  man  that  came  out  of  the  sea  "). 

[3057]  In  one  or  two  points,  this  book  differs  from  Enoch. 
The  latter  makes  no  mention  of  "  beasts  "  as  preceding  the  vision  of 
the  "  son  of  man."  Esdras  not  only  mentions  the  "  four  beasts,"  but 
also  typifies  the  Messiah  as  a  "  lion  "  distinct  from  these  (no  doubt 
"  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ")  which  "  sent  out  a  man's  voice"^." 

In  Esdras,  as  in  Enoch,  there  is  no  instance  of  "  the,"  or  "  that," 
in  connection  with  "son  of  man,"  used  absolutely  and  without 
preparation. 

[3058]  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  which  is  often  parallel  to  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  gives  the  vision  thus,  (liii.  i)  "  A  cloud  was 
ascending  from  a  very  great  sea... and  lo,  it  was  full  of  waters  white 
and  black... and  as  it  were  the  likeness  of  great  lightning  was  seen  at 
its  summit."  The  cloud  rains  down  waters  that  "  wrought  devasta- 
tion." Then  {ib.  8-io)  "that  lightning  which  I  had  seen  on  the 
summit  of  the  cloud... made  it  descend  to  the  earth.  Now  that 
lightning  shone  exceedingly,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  earth,  and 
it  healed  those  regions  where  the  last  waters  had  descended  and  had 
wrought  devastation.  And  it  took  hold  of  the  whole  earth  and  had 
dominion  over  it."  The  "  lightning  on  the  cloud  "  is  clearly  a  type  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  tradition  appears  to  be  a  version  of  Ezekiel's 
vision,  exhibiting  the  Power  that  rules  over  the  devastating  storms, 
not  as  a  man  but  as  a  beneficent  "lightning"." 

§  3.     The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 

[3059]  This  work,  which  is  pre-Christian,  is  proved  by  cogent 
evidence  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew*.     It  resembles  Biblical 

^  2  Esdr.  xiii.  5,  12.  Later  on  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  25,  51)  it  is  "vir,"  not  "homo" 
(Syr.  also  "  vir")  "ascendens  de  corde  maris." 

^  2  Esdr.  xi.  37 — 9;  id.  xii.  31  says  that  the  lion  is  the  Anointed. 

3  [3068a]  Comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  27,  Lk.  xvii.  24.  Matthew  also  says  of  the 
angel  that  rolls  away  the  stone  at  Christ's  resurrection  (Mt.  xxviii.  3)  "  His 
appearance  was  as  lightning."     See  3468  d. 

*  See  Prof.  Charles's  edition,  p.  xiii  foil. 
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Hebrew  in  using  "  sons  of  man  "  pretty  frequently.  But  "  son  of 
man  "  occurs  only  once,  and  then  in  parallelism,  thus,  {Joseph  §  2) 
"  God  is  not  ashamed  as  a  man,  nor  fearful  as  a  son  of  man ;  nor  is 
He  weak  or  timid  like  an  earthborn  [creature]'." 

This  is  a  manifest  imitation  of  the  words  of  Balaam  quoted 
above  (3029).  The  addition  of  the  clause  about  "earthborn 
[creature]"  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Psalms,  where  "sons  of 
adam  {i.e.  homo)  and  sons  of  tsh  {i.e.  vir) "  is  clumsily  rendered  by 
the  LXX  ^'earthborn  [creatures^  and  sons  of  men,"  R.V.  "low  and 
high^" 

The  exception  in  the  Testaments  is  important.  For  it  shews 
that  a  post-biblical  writer  of  Hebrew,  in  a  work  containing  abundant 
predictions  of  the  Messiah,  neier  calls  Him  "■  the  son  of  man"  although 
he  does  use  the  term  in  suitabU  context. 

[3060]  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  Messiah  as  a  '■^ man" — in  a  sentence  where 
"  man "  need  not  have  been  inserted,  but  is  apparently  inserted 
because  it  means  emphatically  "  a  human  being  " — thus,  "  The  Lord 
shall  scatter  them  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth  until  there  shall  come 
the  Compassion  of  the  Lord,  a  man  doing  righteousness  and  doing 
mercy  toward  all — [toward]  those  that  are  far  off  and  those  that  are 
near'."  The  passage  seems  intended  to  emphasize  the  human 
sympathy,  as  well  as  the  righteousness  and  mercifulness  : — "  a  man 
sent  to  save  men." 

In  two  passages  of  this  book  the  Greek  text  represents  God  as 
"saving  Adam"  and  as  "turning  away  the  sword  that  threatens 
against  Adam  "  to  prevent  his  return  to  Paradise.  In  both  of  these 
Prof.  Charles  restores,  or  suggests,  "  sons  of  men ''  or  "  man "  for 
"Adam."  The  passages  are  instructive  as  shewing  how  difficult  it 
might  be  for  Greek  translators  of  a  Hebrew  book  to  know  in  some 
cases  whether  "  man  "  or  "  Adam  "  was  the  meaning*. 

*  "  Earthborn  (yirye*^)-" 

*  Ps.  xlix.  2.     For  adofri  suggesting  "  earthborn  "  see  3022  and  3029. 

'  Napht.  §  4  "  a  man,"  dpdp<inros,  "  human  being,"  would  naturally  correspond 
in  Hebrew  to  "  man,"  adam,  but  in  Palestinian  Aramaic  it  might  be  expressed  by 
"jOTf  of  man." 

*  [3060  a]  In  Sinumt  vi.  5,  where  Prof.  Charles  reads  "  sons  of  men,"  there 
is  also  a  confusion  between  *'  Shem,"  "  Seth,"  and  "  sign. "  Beside  the  similarity 
of  letters,  doctrinal  motives  might  induce  some  to  alter  "Shem"  into  "Seth" 
since  the  latter  was  (see  3077)  the  true  "son  of  Adam,  or  man"  (as  opposed 
to  Cain).     "  Sign  "  might  be  favoured  by  Christian  scribes  who  thought  of  "  the 
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[3061]  In  many  respects  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
is  nearer  than  Enoch  to  the  tone  of  the  gospels,  and  especially,  as 
Prof  Charles  points  out,  in  the  attitude  adopted  to  the  Gentiles, 
whose  salvation  the  writer  proclaims  :  "all  the  Gentiles  will  be 
saved  through  Israel^."  The  book  is  also  remarkable  as  embodying 
the  belief  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  descended  from  Levi,  and  not 
from  Judah.  "We  have  here,"  says  Prof.  Charles,  "the  attestation 
of  a  most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Messiah.  For  some  thirty  or  forty  years  the  hope  of  a  Messiah 
from  Judah  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  Messiah  from  Levi.  But 
with  the  breach  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees  this  hope  was 
abandoned,  and  so  we  find  that  in  the  first  century  additions  the 
hope  of  a  Messiah  from  Judah  reappears." 

[3062]  Only  two  of  these  first  century  additions  are  found.  And 
the  question  arises  whether  our  Lord  Himself  was  as  convinced  as 
the  Jewish  multitudes  of  His  day  seem  to  have  been — and  as  His 
followers  were  after  His  death — that  the  Messiah  must  necessarily 
be  descended  from  David  and  Judah^  In  the  following  points  the 
Levitical  Messiah  of  the  Testaments  agrees  with  the  type  suggested 

sign  of  the  son  of  man,"  or  "the  sign  of  the  cross."  In  Levi  xviii.  lo,  Prof. 
Charles  retains  "  Adam  "  in  the  text,  but  says,  in  note,  "  Probably  we  should 
read  'man '  here." 

[3060  U]  Compare  however  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  Part  II,  which  de- 
scribes Seth  (§  3  (19))  as  going  to  the  gate  of  Paradise  at  the  moment  of 
Adam's  death  to  procure  oil  from  the  tree  of  compassion  to  anoint  his  dying 
father.  Seth  is  told  that  this  cannot  be  done  till  the  Saviour  comes.  Afterwards 
{ib.  §  8 — 9  {24 — 5))  Christ  rescues  Adam  and  blesses  him  and  the  other  patriarchs 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  leads  them  into  Paradise.  After  them  {ib.  §  10  (26)) 
comes  the  penitent  thief,  who  says,  "  The  flaming  sword,  seeing  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  opened  to  me,  and  I  went  in."  This  passage  rather  favours  the  retention 
of  "  Adam  "  in  translating  Levi  xviii.  lo. 

[3060  c]  Test.  Sim.  vi.  5  says  that  "  Skem,"  or  "  Seth,''  will  be '' glorified (ivSo^aa0ii- 
aerai)"  together  with  a  mention  of  the  "saving"  of  ^^  Adam."  Comp.  Sir.  xlix. 
16  (19)  (LXX)  "  Skem  and  Seth  among  men  were  glorified  (iSo^avdrfffav)  and 
above  every  living  thing  in  the  creation  Adam,"  where  Heb.  for  "  among  men  "  has 
"and  Enos/i,"  which  means  "man."  The  two  passages  appear  to  be  connected, 
and  perhaps  point  to  some  common  original. 

^    Test.  XII  Fatr.  ed.  Charles,  p.  xcvii. 

2  [3062  d\  John  the  Baptist  was  descended  from  Levi  by  both  parents  (according 
to  Lk.  i.  5).  But  (according  to  Jn  i.  19 — 24)  he  was  questioned  by  a  deputation — 
sent  by,  or  including,  Pharisees,  as  well  as  priests  and  Levites — in  such  a  way 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  "I  am  not  the  Christ."  This  seems  to 
imply  that  Levitical  descent  was  not  universally  regarded  as  precluding  Messianic 
claims. 
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by  our  gospels.  He  was  to  deliver  the  captives  taken  by  Beliar, 
even  the  souls  of  the  saints,  to  open  Paradise  to  the  righteous,  and 
give  the  saints  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  Moreover,  he  should  give 
the  faithful  power  to  tread  upon  evil  spirits  and  bind  Beliar,  who 
should  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  sin  should  come  to  an  end'.  One 
of  these  expressions,  "  he  shall  give  authority  to  his  children  to  tread 
upon  the  evil  spirits,"  is  very  similar  to  Luke's  expression  "  I  have 
given  you  authority  to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions  and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy  "  ;  and  the  two  passages  illustrate  what  has 
been  said  elsewhere  about  the  use  of  the  terms  "serpents," 
"scorpions,"  "beasts,"  etc.  to  signify  evil  spirits'. 

This  and  other  similarities  between  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  our  gospels  give  all  the  more  importance  to  its 
negative  evidence  attesting  that  the  writer  did  not  regard  "  the  son 
of  man  "  as  a  Messianic  title. 

§  4.     The  distindion  between  a  phrase  and  a  title 

[3062  (i)]  In  view  of  the  importance  of  distinguishing  the  stages 
by  which  a  phrase  or  adjective  may  become  a  title,  it  may  be  well 
to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  phrase  "son  of 
man"  (3050-8)  by  what  has  actually  happened  to  the  adjective 
"  anointed "  (Anglicised  by  us,  from  Hebrew  in  "  Messiah"  and 
from  Greek  in  "  Christ "). 

It  is  said  by  the  editors  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ed.  Ryle  and 
James,  p.  143)  "The  names  Anointed,  Christ,  Messiah  occur  with 
some  frequency  in  the  Apocalypses,  Enoch  48.  10,  52.  4  (both  times 
in  the  Parables),  4  Esdr.  vii.  28,  9  (?  error  for  28-9),  xii.  32,  Apoc- 
Bar.  29,  3  and  often." 

On  "  Christ "  or  "  the  Anointed  One,''  Prof.  Charles  says  (Enoch 
p.  51)  "  This  title,  found  repeatedly  in  earlier  writings  but  always  in 
reference  to  actual  contemporary  kings  or  priests,  is  now  for  the  first 
time — see  xlviiL  10;  lii.  4 — applied  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king  that 
is  to  come.  It  is  associated  here  with  supernatural  attributes.  A 
few  years  later  in  another  writing,  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (xvii.  36; 
xviiL  6,  8),  it  possesses  quite   a   dififerent   connotation.     In  those 


'  [3062  ^]  So  Charles,  p.  xcviii,  quoting  various  passages.  In  the  text  of  Test. 
Dan  V.  1 1  he  brackets  "  Even  the  souls  of  the  saints  "  as  "  a  Christian  addition"; 
but  on  p.  xcviii  he  gives  reasons  for  not  bracketing  it. 

*  Lk.  X.  17 — 21,  Test.  Z4fzr»  xviii.  12. 
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Psalms  the  Messiah,  though  endowed  with  divine  gifts,  is  a  man  and 
nothing  more,  and  springs  from  the  house  of  David." 

[3062  (ii)]  If  however  the  reader  were  to  infer  from  these  state- 
ments that  "Anointed,"  or  "the  Anointed  One,"  is  used  in  these 
books  absolutely  to  mean  Messiah,  the  inference  would  be  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  Enoch  lii.  4,  Prof.  Charles  says  adloc. 
"this  verse  may  be  a  later  insertion."  Even  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
text,  the  phrase  is  not  '■'■the  Anointed  One,"  but  "ZT/j  Anointed." 
This  makes  all  the  difference;  for  ^^  thy  anointed  [one],"  '■'■  his 
anointed  [one],"  "  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  "  etc.  are  regular  Biblical 
expressions  (Gesen.  603  <^).  The  same  applies  to  Enoch  xlviii.  10 
"  the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  His  Anointed."  It  also  applies  to  2  Esdr. 
vii.  28-9  "filius  meus  lesus  (Syr.  etc.  Messias)... filius  meus  Christus," 
where  the  term  is  defined  by  "  my  son."  Moreover  "  Anointed  "  is 
defined  by  a  following  clause  in  id.  xii.  32  "Hie  est  Undus  quern 
reservavit  Altissimus  in  Jinem..."  It  is  not  till  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era)  that  we  find  ^'' the  Anointed"  used  absolutely,  as  a  name,  e.g. 
xxix.  3  "  the  Messiah  will  then  begin  to  be  revealed  "  (comp.  xxx.  i 
"  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  "). 

[3062  (iii)]  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  have  (i)  xvii.  36  )^i(rTo<i 
Kvpios,  lit.  "[the]  anointed  Lord,"  ed.  "the  Lord  Messiah,"  on  which 
the  editors  say,  in  margin,  "probably  in  the  original  the  Lord's 
Anointed."  In  a  note,  they  compare  Lam.  iv.  20  "the  Anointed 
of  the  Lord,"  LXX  xpifTTo<i  /cuptos.  They  add  "The  LXX  are  here 
guilty  of  a  mistranslation,  but  their  mistake  points  to  the  currency  of 
the  expression"  (comp.  Lk.  ii.  11,  and  see  the  whole  of  their  note). 
Those  Psalms  have  also  (2)  Ps.  xviii.  (title)  eVirov  xpunov  Kvpwv  (ed., 
"the  Lord  Messiah,"  but  ?  "the  anointed  of  the  Lord")  and  ib.  6 
'^  His  anointed."  These  are  all  the  instances  indicated  by  the 
editorial  Index.  In  none  of  them  is  '^  the  Anointed"  used  absolutely  as 
a  name  (as  it  is  in  Baruch  and  the  gospels). 

[3062  (iv)]  The  reader  must  therefore  be  careful  about  drawing 
inferences  about  "  the  son  of  man  "  from  incidental  remarks  about 
phrases  that  "point  to  the  currency  of  the  expression."  It  would  be 
better  to  say  that  they  '■'^ prepared  the  way  for  the  currency  of  the 
expression." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  remarks  made  above  on  Enoch's 
use  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  or  "  that  son  of  man  "  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  Enoch  regarded  the  Person  thus 
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indicated  as  supernatural.  No  doubt  he  did  regard  the  Person  as 
supernatural ;  but  that  is  away  from  the  point.  The  point  is  (3050-4) 
that  the  writer  did  not  venture  to  call  the  Person  "  the^  or  that,  son 
of  man  "  until  he  had  first  introduced  him  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel 
followed  by  that  of  Daniel'. 


^  [3062  (iv)  a\  Attention  has  Vieen  called  above  (3060)  to  Enoch's  non-use  of 
"the  son  of  man,"  absolutely,  contrasted  with  his  use  of  "the  Righteous  One," 
absolutely,  that  is,  without  any  introduction,  to  mean  the  Messiah  in  En.  xxxviii.  i 
"  And  when  the  Righteous  One  shall  appear...."  Prof.  Charles's  note  on  this  says 
"The  Messiah  is  variously  named:  'The  Righteous  and  Elect  One,'  liii.  6; 
'The  Elect  One  of  righteousness  and  of  faith,'  xxxix.  6;  'The  Elect  One,'  xl.  5, 
xlv.  3,  xlix.  2,  4...;  'The  Messiah,'  xlviii.  10,  Hi.  4."  The  note  is  accurate  as 
regards  "the  Righteous  One"  and  "the  Elect  One,"  but  it  is  not  accurate  as 
regards  "The  Messiah."  The  text  has,  in  xlviii.  10,  "the  Lord  of  Spirits  and 
His  Anointed,"  and  in  lii.  4  (which  may  be  a  later  insertion)  "All  these  things 
ser^e  the  dominion  of  His  Anointed."  I  have  italicised  ^' His"  because  the 
pronoun  reduces  the  passage  to  the  level  of  such  Biblical  passages  as  1  S.  ii.  ro 
"exalt  the  horn  of  his  Anointed."  (Mandeikem  gives  ten  such  passages,  not  to 
speak  of  "  thine  Anointed.") 

On  '^  the  Righteous  One  "  applied  to  Christ  see  Notes  2998  (liv)  e  foil. 

[3062  (iv)  b]  Luke's  introduction,  and  use,  of  "  Anointed  "  are  worth  noting  : 
Lk.  ii.  II  (the  words  of  angels  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  meaning) 
"a  Sa\'iour  who  is  Anointed  f^) Lord  (5s  €<m.v  xp**'"''^!  Kvpioi)"  ii.  26  (Luke 
describing  the  expectation  of  the  pious  Simeon)  "he  should  see  the  Anointed 
0/ [the']  Lord  {jov  xp'O'tAi'  Ki;pjoi»,  i.e.  of  Jehovah),"  iii.  15  (Luke  describing  the 
popular  usage)  " whether  he  himself  [John]  could  possibly  be  the  Anointed" 
and  iv.  41  "they,  i.e.  the  de^dls,  knew  he  was  the  Anointed,"  ix.  20  (the  con- 
fession of  Peter)  '■^ the  Anointed  of  God"  {jov  -j^jnaTov  roD  6eov),"  xx.  41  (Jesus 
representing  what  "they,"  i.e.  people,  say)  "  How  say  [people]  that  the  Anointed 
is  David's  son?'  xxii.  67  (the  chief  priests  etc.)  "If  thou  art  the  Anointed,  tell  us" 
(on  which  see  3310),  xxiii.  2  (the  chief  priests  prepossessing  Pilate  against  Jesus) 
"saying  that  he  himself  is  Anointed  King  (avrbv  xP'^'^^ov  /Sao-iXea  thai),  ib.  35 
(the  rulers  mocking  Jesus  on  the  Cross)  "He  saved  others,  let  him  save  himself, 
if  this  man  is  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Elect  (6  -xpt-JTOi  toO  deov,  6  e«\e<cT6i)," 
xxiii.  39  (the  revihng  malefactor)  "Art  thou  not  the  Anointed}"  xxiv.  25—6,  46 
(words  of  Christ,  post-resurrectional,  rectifying  erroneous  conceptions)  "  O  sense- 
less ones,... was  it  not  needful  that  the  Anointed  should  suffer  these  things?" 
"Thus  it  is  written  that  the  Anointed  should  suffer." 

[3062  (iv)  f]  In  the  Acts,  "Anointed"  and  "Lord"  are  introduced  in  a 
speech  of  Peter.  The  Apostle  (ii.  25,  31,  34)  first  represents  David  as  saying 
(Ps.  xvi.  8)  (LXX)  "  I  foresaw  (irpoopibfirjv)  (Heb.  I  have  set)  the  Lord  always 
before  me"  ;  then  he  says  that  David  had  received  a  promise  of  a  successor  to  sit 
on  his  throne  (which  implied  an  anointed  king);  then  that  David,  "having  fore- 
seen (irpoiSup),  spake  about  the  resurrection  of  the  Anointed,"  and  then  that  David 
calls  this  anointed  successor  "wy  Lord,"  From  this  he  infers  (ib.  36)  "God  hath 
made  him  both  Lord  said  Anointed." 

The  Lucan  usage  indicates  a  desire  to  make  the  Christian  meaning  of  "  the 
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Anointed "  clear  to  the   Roman  world,   to   connect  it  with  a  successorship  to 
David,  and  yet  to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  political  suspicions. 

[3062  (iv)  d]  The  fluctuation  of  Jewish  views  in  the  first  century  concerning 
the  Messiah  may  be  illustrated  from  2  Esdr.  vii.  28  "  For  there  shall  be  revealed 
my  Son  Messiah  (Lat.  Jesus)  together  with  those  that  are  with  Him,  and  those 
that  are  left  shall  rejoice  for  four  hundred  years.  And  it  shall  be,  after  these 
years,  my  Son  Messiah  shall  die,  and  all  men  that  have  breath."  '■^  Four 
hundred  years"  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  except  in  Gen.  xv.  13  (comp.  Acts  vii.  6) 
"They  \i.e.  the  Egyptians]  shall  afflict  themy^Mr  hundred  years  ^  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  belief  in  exact  retribution  and  recompense  (and 
particularly  in  connection[with  Abraham,  see  Schottg.  ii.  61 — 2)  comp.  Aboth  ii.  7, 
with  Taylor's  note  on  Samson,  who  followed  after  the  desire  of  his  eyes  and  was 
blinded,  and  on  Absalom,  who  prided  himself  on  his  hair  and  was  hanged  up  by 
his  hair.  It  was  fit  that  the  ''four  hundred  years"  of  affliction  endured  by 
Abraham's  seed  in  Egypt  should  be  requited  by  '■'four  hundred  years"  of 
rejoicing  for  the  promised  Seed  of  Abraham  in  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  The 
"four  hundred  years  "  in  Genesis  (see  Breithaupt's  Rashi  ad  loc.)  had  to  be  dated 
from  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  type  of  the  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

"SON   OF  MAN"   IN   JEWISH   USAGE 

§  I.     "Son  of  man"  not  Messianically  used  in  Talmuds, 
Targums,  etc. 

[3063]  Although  the  Talmuds  and  Targums  are  post-Christian  in 
composition,  they  sometimes  record  traditions  that  go  back  to  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  times  when  they  were  severally 
composed,  so  that  they  may  afford  evidence  as  to  pre-Christian  usage. 
The  negative  side  of  this  evidence  may  be  briefly  stated.  "  Son  of 
man " — so  far  as  is  known  at  present — is  not  to  be  found,  as  a 
Messianic  title,  in  Talmuds,  Targums,  Midrash,  or  any  early  Jewish 
literature,  whether  Hebrew  or  Aramaic^. 

1  [3063 rt]  In  Aramaic,  there  are  means  for  distingaishing  "a  son  of  man" 
from  "the  son  of  man,"  but  in  practice  they  are  often  not  observed  (3069  a).  For 
example.  Gen.  xxi.  13  "the  son  of  the  bondwoman"  ought  to  be  expressed  by 
what  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Segal  (/.  Quart. ,  July  1908,  p.  728)  has  called  "Circum- 
locution with  Anticipation,"  i.e.  "A^r  son  [namely]  that  of  the  bondwoman." 
But  in  fact  both  the  Targums  have  simply  bar,  "son,"  without  the  anticipatory 
possessive  suflix  (bar-ah). 

[3063^]  Also  I  S.  xvi.  i8  (lit.)  "I  have  seen  [a]  son  {ben)  to  Jesse,"  i.e. 
belonging  to  Jesse,  is  exactly  rendered  in  the  Targum,  but  the  .Sjnriac  has  bara, 
"the  son."  Again,  in  i  S.  xxii.  20  (lit.)  "[a]  son  one  [belonging]  to  Ahimelech... 
escaped,"  the  emphatic  "one"  is  apparently  inserted  to  indicate  one  out  of  many, 
and  so  R.V.  takes  it,  *^  one  of  the  sons  of  AhimeiGch..''''  But  Targ.  has  "  M^  son 
the  one  to  A.,"  and  the  Syriac,  too,  has  "the  son,"  as  if  it  meant  the  only  son 
(or?  the  only  one  that  escaped). 

[3063  f]  As  regards  the  Aramaic  of  "the  son  of  Jesse,"  the  Targum  renders 
it  by  bar  Jesse,  without  the  possessive  suffix  ("■'  his-sott"),  e.g.  i  S.  xx.  27,  30,  31, 
I  K.  xiL  16,  Ps.  Ixxii.  20;  but  the  Syr.,  while  omitting  the  suffix  in  i  S.  xx.  27, 
31  etc.,  has  it  in  ib.  30,  ib.  xxv.  10,  and  2  S.  xx.  i.  In  Job  xvi.  21,  ben  adam, 
R.V.  "a  son  of  man,"  Palest.  Lect.  has  (Dalman,  Words  p.  239  n.,  which  see  on 
the  possessive  suffix  in  Aramaic)  ^^  his -son  that  of  the  man." 

[3063  d\  In  the  gospels,  the  possessive  suffix  and  the  relative  are  xised  by  Syr. 
and  Palest.  Lect.  to  render  Lk.  xix.  9  "he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  (ytdj'A.)," 
as  well  as  Jn  i.  45  "Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  (vlbv  toO  T.)."  Even  in  our  Lord's 
own    recorded   utterance,  Mt.   xvi.   17  "Simon,  Bar  Jonah,"  Sjrr.   inserts   the 
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[3064]  Schottgen,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Horae  Hebraicae, 
containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages  devoted  (as  the -title-page  says) 
to  "the  ancient  and  orthodox  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Jews  about 
the  Messiah,"  mentions  thirty-five  names  of  the  Messiah \  Among 
these  "  fiUus  hominis "  does  not  occur  except  with  the  following 
significant  note,  "  By  this  name  the  Messiah  used  frequently  to 
indicate  Himself,  that  He  might  recall  the  thoughts  of  His  hearers 
to  the  words  of  Daniel  vii.  13,  on  which  see  Book  H^"  When 
we  turn  to  Book  II,  we  find  not  a  single  instance  alleged  by 
Schottgen  of  the  phrase  "the  son  of  man"  used  Messianically  in  any 
treatise  of  ancient  Jewish  literature,  but  merely  statements  indicating 
that  Jewish  authorities  generally  admitted  that  the  Person  described 
by  Daniel  as  "  like  a  son  of  man  "  meant  the  Messiah^ 

The  most  ancient  of  these  is  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  In 
the  context  of  this,  it  is  objected  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come, 
according  to  Zechariah,  "riding  on  an  ass,"  and  that  this  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Daniel,  "with  the 
clouds  of  heaven."  The  objection  is  met  by  saying  that,  if  Israel  is 
worthy.  He  will  come  "  with  the  clouds  "  ;  if  unworthy,  "  on  an  ass." 
Here  there  is  not  the  least  suggestion  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  was 
supposed  to  be  a  name,  or  part  of  the  name,  of  the  Messiah.  The 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Schottgen  are  much  later,  and  of  no 
value  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  "  the  son  of  man  "  to  be  a  Messianic 
title  among  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  or  any  century*. 

possessive  suffix,  and  the  relative,  but  Palest.  Lect.  inserts  neither,  having  simply 
Bar  Jonah.  These  facts,  and  especially  the  one  last  cited,  indicate  that  no  great 
importance  can  be  attached  to  the  Syriac  use  of  the  possessive  suffix  in  the 
gospel  phrase  "son  of  man."     Comp.  3458 r. 

[3063  e\  It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  the  above-mentioned  instances,  "  son  of 
Jesse,"  "son  of  Abraham,"  "son  of  Joseph,"  "son  of  Jonah,"  the  speakers 
knew  that  there  were  other  sons.  Those  who  speak  of  "  the  son  of  Jesse," 
whether  in  Greek,  or  English,  or  Syriac,  could  not  mean  "  the  only  son  of  Jesse." 

1  Schottg.  ii.  4 — 20.  -  Schcittg.  ii.  11. 

^  [3064  a]  Levy  (iii.  422  a)  gives  two  traditions.  One  of  these  certainly 
connects  Messiah  with  a  "cloud"  (Targ.  on  i  Chr.  iii.  24  "  Anani,"  i.e.  "cloud," 
Levy  "Nubigena"),  but  makes  no  reference  to  Daniel.  The  other  asserts  that 
Bar  Naphle  is  a  name  of  the  Messiah,  and  this  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
the  Greek  Nephele,  "cloud."  But  the  Aramaic  Naphle  would  naturally  mean 
^^ fallen"  and  the  Rabbi  does  not  quote  Daniel  but  only  Amos  ix.  11  "In  that 
day  will  I  raise  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David."  There  may  be  a  play  on  the 
word.  Neither  tradition  even  mentions — much  less  lays  stress  on — ^^  son  of  man  " 
as  a  part  of  the  Messianic  title, 

*  Schottg.  ii.  263,  quoting  Sanhedr.  98  a. 
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§  2.     "  Son  of  man  "  used  by  an  early  opponent  of  Christianity 

[3065]  The  following  saying  of  Abbahu  (about  280  a.d.)  mani- 
festly alludes  to  Balaam's  words  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
lie  nor  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent,"  and,  in  a  hostile  spirit,  to 
the  title  applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself:  "  If  a  man  says  to  thee,  I  am 
God,  he  lies.     [If  he  says]  I  [am]  son  of  man,  his  end  is  to  repent  \C 

Abbahu  then  takes  up  Balaam's  following  words :  "  Hath  he 
\i.e.  God]  said... and  shall  ?u  not  make  it  goodi  "  These  he  applies 
to  Jesus,  reading  them  non-interrogatively  thus  :  "  ^He  that  hath  said 
[so^  shall  not  make  it  good,' "  so  as  to  contrast  God's  power  to  ''make 
good"  what  He  says  with  the  impotence  of  the  Christian  Messiah  to 
do  the  same.  The  special  instance  of  impotence  that  he  selects  is 
connected  with  "  ascension  to  heaven."  In  order  to  give  dramatic 
vividness  to  his  jest,  he  represents  Christ  as  boasting,  like  the  king 
of  Babylon,  "I  will  ascend  into  heaven'."  Then,  by  a  non-interro- 
gative version,  Abbahu  twists  the  sentence  round  to  this  : — "  [If  he, 
the  Christian  Messiah,  says]  '/will  ascend  to  heaven' — he  that  hath 
said  \so\  shall  not  make  it  good'^." 

[3066]  This  comment  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
shews  that  this  early  Jewish  controversialist  assumed — no  doubt 
from  his  intercourse  with  Christians — that  Jesus  habitually  called 
Himself  "'son  of  man."  Abbahu  does  not  say  that  the  friends  or 
followers  of  Jesus  gave  Him  this  title :  and  indeed,  as  we  have  seen 
and  shall  see,  they  did  not  give  it  to  Him,  speaking  in  their  own 
persons.     The  jest  would  be  no  jest  if  t lie  title  were  not  self -given. 

In  the  next  place,  the  gibe  is  quite  consistent  with  the  view  that 
the  phrase  used  by  Jesus,  whatever  it  was,  included  the  meaning  of 
"ordinary  man,"  or  "son  of  Adam,"  with  a  sense  of  weakness. 
Abbahu  does  not  say,  "  If  he  calls  himself  son  of  man,  he  lies,"  but, 
in  effect,  "  If  he  calls  himself — to  quote  Balaam's  phrase — son  of 
man,  he  will  ' repent' '\t — to  quote  Balaam  again — only  too  keenly, 
when  he  finds  himself  suffering  Hke  a  son  of  man,  or  son  of  Adam y 
and  when  he  finds  himself  '  repenting'  as  sons  of  Adam  do  repent." 


^  Is.  xiv.  13 — 15. 

»  See  NoUs  2998  (xviii)  foil. 
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§  3.     Non-use  of  "  son  of  man  "  in  the  gospels  except  as  a 
self-appellation 

[3067]  The  non-use  of  "  son  of  man  "  in  the  gospels  except  as 
Christ's  self-appellation  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  the 
title  was  not  recognised  as  Messianic  by  the  Jews  in  pre-Christian 
times.  Its  full  strength  is  hardly  perceived  till  we  contrast  the 
gospel  non-use  of  this  title  with  the  gospel  use  of  other  titles. 

In  the  Synoptic  gospels,  blind  men  call  Jesus  "  Son  of  David  "  ; 
demoniacs,  "The  Holy  One  of  God";  disciples,  and  others,  "the 
Son  of  God"  or  "the  Christ,"  or  "the  Christ  of  God."  John  the 
Baptist  sends  to  Him  with  the  question,  "Art  thou  'he  that  is  to 
come^'?"  The  crowds  in  Jerusalem  shout  "Blessed  is  'he  that 
cometh,'"  with  various  additions  about  "David "or  "king."  The 
high  priest  asks  Him,  at  the  trial,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  ? " — but 
nowhere  do  we  find  Him  called  "son  of  man." 

[3068]  The  same  positive,  as  well  as  negative  evidence,  applies 
to  the  fourth  gospel.  John  the  Baptist  is  questioned  whether  he  is 
"Elijah,"  "the  prophet,"  "the  Christ,"  but  never  whether  he  is 
"son  of  man."  In  connection  with  Jesus,  all  classes — the  disciples, 
the  Samaritans,  the  multitudes,  the  rulers — repeatedly  mention  "  the 
Christ."  Sometimes  it  is  in  addressing  Jesus,  sometimes  in  dis- 
cussing Him ;  but  in  neither  case  do  they  mention  "  son  of  man  " 
except  in  one  remarkable  instance,  which,  as  must  be  shewn  later  on 
in  detail,  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  evidence  against  the 
Messianic  use  of  the  title.  For  it  exhibits  the  bewildered  multitudes 
as  asking,  at  the  close  of  Christ's  career,  "  Who  is  this  son  of  man  ?  " 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  circumstances  and  the  context  we 
shall  find  that  this  amounts  to  saying  "Why  does  this  man  con- 
tinually act  with  Messianic  authority  and  yet  refuse  to  call  himself 
by  any  clear  Messianic  title?  We  could  understand  his  caUing 
himself  Messiah.  But  what  can  he  possibly  mean  by  calling  himself 
'  son  of  Adam '  or  '  son  of  man,'  which  may  mean  any  human  being 
whatever?  What  or  who  is  this  vague  personage,  this  'son  of 
man^'?" 


1  On  "he  that  is  to  come,"  or  "  the  Coming  [One],"  as  a  title,  see  3239—41. 
'  Jn  xii.  34,  comp.  Jn  x.  24  "  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  say  [so]  to  us  plainly." 
See  3464—6. 
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§  4.      Use  of  the  third  person  for  the  first 

[3068  (i)]  On  the  use  of  the  third  person  ("  this  man  ")  for  the 
first,  Dalman  {Words  p.  249)  quotes  Beza  on  Mt.  viii.  20  "(addo,) 
propterea  quod  familiare  est  Hebraeis,  ut  de  se  loquantur  in  tertia 
persona,  ideo  accipi  loco  pronominis  primae  personae  in  evangelica 
historia."  If  by  "  Hebraeis  "  Beza  meant  the  Hebrew  scriptures  he 
would  be  wrong,  for  such  use  (apart  from  such  phrases  as  "thy 
servant  knoweth ")  is  extremely  rare.  On  Balaam's  use  of  it,  see 
Preface  (I).  Another  instance,  perhaps,  is  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  6  (R.V.) 
"M«  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,"  on  which  see 
3068  (v)  a,  3550  b—d. 

But  from  New  Hebrew  Dalman  gives  eleven  references  and 
suggests  that  it  is  mostly  used  "  where  something  disagreeable  has  to 
be  said."  To  his  eleven  add  Levy  i.  502  a,  "  Woe  to  this  man  (i.e. 
woe  is  me) ! "  and  ib.  ii.  343  "  How  falleth  the  soul  of  the  brother  of 
this  man\"  It  seems  somewhat  like  the  Greek  poetic  use  of  ^' this 
man"  (Steph.  Thes.  v.  1728)  and  may  be  used  in  various  senses 
to  mean  "the  man  addressing  you,"  "your  humble  servant,"  in 
modesty  real  or  ironical — a  usage  probably  common  to  many 
languages  from  very  ancient  times. 

[3068  (ii)]  In  all  these  cases  the  word  for  "  man "  is  neither  the 
Hebrew  adam  nor  the  Aramaic  equivalent  for  it,  but  geber,  i.e.  vir 
instead  of  homo.  Hence  the  above-mentioned  instances  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  special  title  "  son  of  man,"  except  so  far  as 
concerns  the  use  of  the  third  person  for  the  first.  On  that  aspect 
they  do  bear,  and  they  favour  the  view  that  Christ's  self-appellation 
was  originally  used  with  a  suggestion,  not  of  authority,  but  of 
humility. 

We  may  illustrate  this  suggestion  of  humility — but  humility 
ultimately  endowed  with  authority — from  Wetstein's  not  quite 
accurate  comment  on  Mt.  viii.  20  "the  son  of  man."  He  compares 
the  Targ.  on  Ps.  Ixxx.  1 7  as  rendering  ben  adam  by  "  King  Messiah." 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Targum,  on  Ps.  Ixxx.  17,  renders 
"  son  of  man,"  ben  adam,  by  its  Aramaic  equivalent,  bar  nash,  but 
on  ib.  15  it  renders  "^<f«"  ("  the  Son,  R.V.  (txt.)  branch,  whom  thou 
hast  made  strong  for  thyself")  by  ^^  King  Messiah." 

In  Ps.  Ixxx.  17  "Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  {ish,  i.e.  vir)  of 
thy  right  hand,  upon  the  son  of  man  {ben  adam  i.e.  filius  hominis) 
whom   thou  hast  made  strong  for  thyself,"  the  word  vir  suggests 
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one  who  is  strong  already,  whereas  the  phrase  filius  hominis  suggests 
one  who  is  weak  until  he  has  been  "made  strong"  by  God,  that  is 
to  say,  one  who  begins  in  humility  and  ends  in  authority. 

[3068  (iii)]  As  regards  the  BibHcal  use  of  the  third  person, 
connected  with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  we  may  mention  2  S.  xxiii.  i  "David  the  son  of  Jesse 
saith,  and  the  man  ivho  7vas  raised  on  high  saith."  The  preceding 
clause  is  "  These  be  the  last  words  of  David."  They  begin  with  the 
third  person  although  they  soon  pass  into  the  first  (**  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  spake  by  w^").  Jewish  tradition  contrasts  them  with  what  it 
calls  "the  first  words\"  namely,  the  preceding  "song,"  spoken 
unto  the  Lord  in  the  day  that  He  delivered  him  "  out  of  the  hand 
of  Saul,"  in  which  there  is  no  such  use  of  the  third  person  by  the 
Psalmist  but  only  by  the  historian  ("David  spake... and  he  said, 
'The  Lord  is  my  rock...'").  There  are — as  will  be  seen  later  on 
(3405  (i)) — different  interpretations  of  the  passage  introducing  "  the 
last  words  " ;  but  the  impression  left  by  them  on  the  modern  reader, 
and  also  apparently  on  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters,  is  that  they 
are  on  a  higher  level  than  the  earlier  words.  "  The  last  words  " 
seem  to  exhibit  David  looking  back  on  his  past  career  from  a 
detached  non-egoistic  position,  recognising  himself  as  God's  agent, 
God's  responsible  Ruler  and  Psalmist  or  Poet,  indebted  for  his 
poetry  to  "the  spirit  of  the  Lord,"  and  identifying  himself  with 
{ib.  3)  "  one  that  ruleth  over  men  righteously,  that  ruleth  in  the  fear 
of  God."  The  passage,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  agree  with  the  view 
taken  in  the  Preface  (I)  that  Balaam's  resort  to  the  introductory  third 
person  was  appropriate  when  "  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him.''' 

[3068  (iv)]  At  first  sight,  a  use  of  the  third  person  for  the  first 
seems  to  present  itself  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  2  2 — 4  "  Ye  shall  do  as  I  have  done; 
ye  shall  not  cover  your  lips,  nor  eat  the  bread  of  men,  and  your  tires 
shall  be  upon  your  heads... ye  shall  moan  one  toward  another. 
Thus  Ezekiel  shall  be  unto  you  a  sign."  The  context  ("as  I  have 
done")  seems  at  first  to  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  (not 
God)  is  speaking  and  that  the  meaning  is  "  I,  Ezekiel,  shall  be  a 
sign."  But  the  next  words  are  "According  to  all  that  he  hath 
done  shall  ye  do :  when  this  cometh,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am 
the   Lord   God."     The   italicised   clause,    if  connected   with   what 


^  See  Rashi's  comment. 
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precedes,  is  an  instance  to  the  f)oint ;  if  with  what  follows,  it  is  not 
an  instanced 

[3068  (v)]  In  any  case,  however,  we  may  find  here  an  illus- 
tration of  the  impersonal  atmosphere  in  this  passage  of  Ezekiel  as 
compared  with  that  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  (viii.  i8) 
"  Behold,  /  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  tne^  are  for 
signs  and  wonders."  To  say  "  I  "  had  been  hterally  enjoined  on  the 
prophet  (Ezek.  xiL  ii)  "Say,  I  am  your  signJ^  But  he  perhaps 
prefers  not  often  to  use  "  I  "  to  mean  himself,  when  addressing  the 
people,  but  mostly  to  reserve  "  I  "  for  visions  and  communications 
with  God.  WTien  he  addresses  the  people  as  God's  prophet,  "  I "  is, 
for  the  most  part,  Jehovah.  It  is  at  all  events  true  that  Ezek.  xxiv. 
24  affords  the  nearest  approximation  to  be  found  in  any  Hebrew 
prophet  to  Christ's  practice  of  speaking  of  Himself  in  the  third 
person*. 

1  Comp.  Is.  XX.  3  "  And  the  Lord  said.  Like  as  my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked 
naked  and  barefoot  three  years  for  a  sign  and  a  wonder...."  There  is  no 
ambiguity  here. 

*  [3068 (v) a]  To  the  instances  of  "M«  man'''  meaning  "I,"  add  an  instance 
of  "he"  for  "I"  in  Chag.  16^  (transl.  Streane)  "to-morrow  he  (i.e.  /)  will  be 
dead,  and  his  (i.e.  my)  voice  will  not  be  heard."  Goldschmidt  has  the  third  person 
without  comment.  But  the  sense  seems  to  demand  the  first.  The  words  are 
uttered  by  a  penitent  judge  on  the  grave  of  a  man  whom  he  has  unjustly  sentenced 
to  death. 

The  mention  (Ps.  cxxxii.  i)  of  "David"  and  "all  his  afflictum"  and  the 
comment  of  Pesikta  (3860  3)  identifying  (Ps.  ciL,  title)  "the  afflicted  \ptu\  (*3y) " 
with  David,  make  it  probable  that  Ps.  xxxiv.  6  "this  afflicUd  [<me]  (*jy)"  means 
David,  writing  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
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CHAPTER  V 

"SON  OF  MAN"  IN  ARAMAIC  AND  GREEK 
INTERPRETATIONS 

§  I.     Aramaic  interpretations 

[3069]  Owing  to  the  various  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  "son  of 
adam,"  according  to  its  context,  it  is  hable  to  be  variously  para- 
phrased by  Aramaic  interpreters.  For  example,  where  a  bad  sense 
is  indicated,  as  in  the  Song  of  Balaam,  "  son  of  adam  "  is  rendered  by 
Onkelos  "sons  of  the  flesh^"  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  words, 
"  We  have  seen  this  day  that  God  doth  speak  with  man  (ha-adam) 
and  he  liveth*,"  whereas  Onkelos  renders  this  literally,  using  the 
emphatic  form  (endsha)  to  signify  man  collectively,  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  has  an  unemphatic  shortened  form  of  endsha,  namely  ndsh^ 
together  with  bar  "  son  of,"  thus  : — "  God  doth  speak  with  bar  ndsh 
in  whom  is  the  Holy  Spirit  and  he  remaineth  alive."  The  context 
indicates  that  "  man  "  here  means  the  whole  congregation  who  have 
heard,  and  have  survived,  but  are  afraid  to  incur  the  risk  of  hearing 
again.  But  Etheridge  renders  it  "  with  a  man  in  whom  is  the  Holy 
Spirit "  as  if  it  referred  to  Moses  alone.  Perhaps  this  is  the  intention 
of  the  Targumist.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  unemphatic  form  bar  ndsh  is 
used  like  the  German  "  man,"  to  mean  "  anyone." 

In  Daniel  (vii.  13)  "like  unto  a  son  of  man,"  the  Aramaic  has 
the  unemphatic  form  (endsh)  without  the  articular  suffix  that  would 
have  implied  collectiveness  or  emphasis^ 

'  Numb,  xxiii.  19.     Targ.  Jer.  I.  follows  Onkelos,  see  Notes  2998  (iv)rt. 

^  Deut.  V.  24.  As  to  "  the  Jerusalem  Targum,"  see  References  and 
Abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 

'  [3069  a\  There  is  no  definite  article  in  Aramaic  as  there  is  in  Hebrew 
(which  has  the  prefix  ha-).  But  there  is  in  Aramaic  a  final  -a,  which  is  called 
(Prof.  Driver,  in  Hastings  iv.  580  a)  "  the  status  emphaticus  (corresponding  to  the 
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[3070]  The  rules  as  to  the  emphatic  and  non-emphatic  use  of 
the  Aramaic  "  man "  (and  several  examples  of  bar  ndsh  meaning 
"  anyone ")  are  given  by  Prof.  Driver  with  the  warning  that  the 
former,  though  it  mostly  denotes  man  in  a  general  or  collective 
sense,  occurs  occasionally  in  an  individual  sensed  And  in  fact  the 
rules  are  repeatedly  violated.  For  example  the  Targum  uses  the 
emphatic  form  in  Isaiah,  and  the  unemphatic  in  Jeremiah,  to  express 
the  same  Hebrew  {beri  adam)'.  Similar  variations  occur  in  the 
Psalms'.  In  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  "like  a  /«a«...the  heart  of  a 
man*,"  the  unemphatic  form,  but,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  in 
"the  eyes  of  «  man  (A.V.  many,"  the  emphatic  form  is  used. 

In  Genesis,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  us  make  adam^," 
Onkelos  has  the  emphatic  "  man,"  and  this  seems  to  make  the  best 
sense.  But  the  Jerusalem  Targum  has  '^  adam,"  and  Prof.  Driver 
says  that,  "  in  Aramaic,  adam  is  not  found,"  adding  in  a  note  that 
"the  Targ.,  where  it  has  bar  adam  (as  in  Ezek.,  for  ben  adam,  and 
occasionally  besides)  means  '  son  of  Adam''.' "  It  is  conceivable 
that  God  should  be  regarded  by  the  Targumist  as  naming  man 
before  He  made  him,  although  "  Let  us  make  Adam  "  sounds  strange 
to  us. 

In  Deuteronomy,  "in  the  day  that  God  created  adam,"  both 
Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  retain  '■'■  Adam^."  On  the  other 
hand  in  Exodus  (Heb.),  "  Who  made  the  mouth  for  adam  ? " 
Onkelos  has  the  emphatic  " man"  while  the  Jerusalem  Targum  has 
^^ Adam"  meaning  "for  first-created  man,"  that  is,  "Who,  in  the 
beginning,  gave  Adam  [and  his  sons]  the  power  of  speech*?" 

def.  art.  in  Heb)."  This,  when  added  to  hnash,  theoretically  changes  the  meaning 
so  that  enasha  {ib.)  "mostly  denotes  'man'  in  a  general  or  collective  sense, 
though  it  occurs  occasionally  (ib.  p.  582  b)  in  an  individual  sense." 

This  unsatisfactory  looseness  of  Aramaic  usage  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Schmidt 
{Enc.  Bib.  4728  quoted  in  Notes  2998  (xx))  "It  is  quite  possible... that  the 
emphatic  ending  had  already  lost  its  force."  In  Dan.  vii.  13  ihe  status  emphaticus 
is  not  used,  and  it  appears  from  these  two  authorities  that,  even  if  it  had  been 
used,  it  might  not  have  "  its  force."     The  Syr.  in  Dan.  vii.  13  has  "  men." 

^  Hastings  iv.  580  a. 

^  Is.  li.  12,  Ivi.  2 — 3,  Jer.  xlix.  18,  33,  1.  40,  li.  43  {JVotes  2998  (v)— (vi)). 

'  e.g.  Ps.  viii.  4,  Ixxx.  17  (A'b/^j  2998  {\\)b).  In  Mic.  v.  7,  Targ.  has  "the 
son  of  man  (emph.)"  for  Heb.  ^^  sons  of  adam,  i.e.  man,  or  Adam." 

*  Dan.  vii.  4.  »  Dan.  vii.  8.  «  Gen.  i.  26. 

^  Hastings  iv.  580  a,  n.  8  Dgut.  iv.  32. 

®  Exod.  iv.  1 1  (Jer.  Targ.)  "  Who  placed  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Adam  of 
old"  (Walton  "hominis  prioris  "). 
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[3071]  Among  instances  where  adam  may  mean  either  "  man  " 
or  "  Adam  "  is  the  passage,  partly  quoted  by  our  Lord,  "  I  said,  Ye 
are  gods,  and  all  of  you  sons  of  the  Most  High,  nevertheless  ye  shall 
die  like  adam'^."  Here  the  Targum  has  "ye  shall  die  like  the  sons  of 
man,'"  but  the  Midrash  explains  it  as  a  reference  to  Adam  driven 
from  Paradise  and  sentenced  to  death ;  and  this  is  favoured  by  the 
context  and  by  the  two  other  Biblical  passages  mentioning  "  like 
adam'." 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  signs  and  wonders  of  the  Lord  "  both  in 
Israel  and  in  adam"  that  is,  apparently,  "  both  among  the  sons  of 
Israel,  the  chosen,  and  among  the  sons  of  Adam,  out  of  whom  they 
have  been  chosen^"  The  Targ.  has  "wonderful  things  for  Israel  in 
the  midst  of  the  sons  of  man,^^  perhaps  meaning  that  both  Israel,  and 
God's  signs  for  Israel,  are  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of 
man,  who  look  on  Israel  as  distinct  from  themselves.  Here,  for  "  in 
adam,"  the  LXX  has  "among  the  earthborn."  This  resembles  the 
distinction  in  Deuteronomy  "When  the  Most  High  gave  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  (A.V.)  the  sons  of  Adam 
(so  too  LXX,  but  R.V.  "the  children  of  men"),  he  set  the  bounds  of 
the  peoples  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  for  the 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people*." 

In  the  Psalms  "  sons  of  adam  "  is  twice  contrasted  with  "  sons  of 
ish"  meaning  " sons  of  the  lowborn "  as  contrasted  with  " sons  of 
the  highborn."  In  one  of  these  the  Targum  has  "  As  well  the  sons 
of  Adam  of  old  as  the  sons  oi  JacoP,"  but  in  the  other  it  merely 
distinguishes  "homo  "and  "  vir*."  The  Greek  translations  are  also 
inconsistent  in  the  two  passages. 

[3072]  Perhaps  Akiba,  in  the  second  century,  had  some  such 
contrast   in    view   when  he  spoke  of  adam   (not  ha-adatn)   in  the 

^  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 — 7. 

^  The  only  other  Biblical  passages  that  contain  "  like  adam  "  are  Job.  xxxi.  33, 
Hos.  vi.  7.  Both  of  these  are  rendered  in  the  text  of  R.V.  "  like  Adam."  In 
Pesikta  Kahana,  Wunsche  (p.  43)  translates  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7  "wie  Adam  sterben." 

^  Jer.  xxxii.  20. 

*  [3071a]  Deut.  xxxii.  8 — 9.  For  "sons  of  Israel,"  LXX  has  "angels  of 
God  ";  Targ.  Jer.  I.  combines  "Israel"  and  "angels"  by  making  the  "seventy 
angels"  of  the  foreign  nations  correspond  to  the  "seventy  souls"  connected  with 
the  going  down  of  Israel  to  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  i — 5). 

'  Ps.  xlix.  I — 2,  LXX  o'i  re  'fi\'^iv{i%  ko.\  o\  viol  tQv  dvdpwvwv,  Sym.  ij  re 
dvOpuwdrrii . .  .Kal  ol  viol  iKiarov  avSpbi 

*  Ps.  Ixii.  9,  LXX  ol  viol  tuv  avdpwnuv  (bis),  Theod.  (om.  ol)  viol  twv  dvdpu- 
iruv...vlol  dvSpos.... 
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singular  as  contrasted  with  Israel  in  the  plural,  thus,  "  Beloved 
(sing.)  [is]  Adam  in  that  he  was  created  in  the  imaPtE... Beloved 
(pi.)  [are]  Israel  in  that  they  were  called  sons  [belonging]  to  God ; 
[yet]  greater  love  in  that  it  was  made  known  to  them  that  they  were 
called  sons  [belonging]  to  God'." 

In  the  only  passage  in  the  gospels  where  "  Israelite  "  occurs,  the 
Syriac  and  Delitzsch's  Hebrew  version  have  "  son  of  Israel,"  and  the 
sarae  passage  mentions  "son  of  God"  and  also  "son  of  man-." 
There,  and  elsewhere  in  the  gospels,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  Jewish  teacher  calling  himself  "son  of  man"  could  hardly 
refrain  from  thinking  of  "  son  of  Adam,"  even  if  he  did  not  use  the 
latter  phrase ;  and  that  his  teaching  about  the  relation  between  God 
and  man  must  necessarily  point  back  to  the  account  in  Genesis  of 
the  relation  between  Elohim  and  Adam ;  as  is  indicated  by  our 
Lord's  quotation  of  the  first  part  of  the  saying  in  the  Psalms  "  I  said, 
Ye  are  [to  be]  Elohim,  but  ye  shall  die  Uke  Adam^"  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  "  If  ye  receive  not  into  your  hearts  the  love  of  good 
and  the  hate  of  evil  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  then, 
though  ye  were  appointed  to  be  Elohim,  ye  shall  die  like  the  first 
Adam." 

[3073]  The  statement  that  God  made  man  in  His  likeness 
was  declared  by  Ben  Asai  to  be  a  comprehensive  principle  of  the 
Law ;  R.  Akiba  said  that  "  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
was  a  comprehensive  principle.  We  are  not  to  say,  If  I  am  despised 
I  should  like  my  neighbour  to  be  despised.  "  If  you  act  thus,"  said 
R.  Tanchuma,  "  you  must  know  that  he  whom  you  despise  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God^"  R.  Akiba  said,  "whosoever  sheddeth  blood 
THEY  reckon  it  to  him  as  if  he  diminished  the  LIKENESS^" 
These  traditions  give  a  practical  turn  to  the  doctrine  of  Genesis. 

[3074]  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  traditions  there  is  no  mention  or  thought  of  a  second 
Adam  who  was  to  fulfil  the   broken   promise  of  the   first   Adam. 

^  Ahoth  iit.  21,  22.  The  last  words  ("to  God  ")  refer  to  Deut.  xiv.  i  "  sons 
are  ye  to  Jehovah  your  God" — an  unusual  construction.  The  Targums  have 
"^  before  Jehovah  your  God."  It  is  perhaps  intended  to  distinguish  the  phrase 
from  "sons  of  God  "  applied  to  angels  or  stars. 

^  Jn  i.  47 — 51.  "Thou  art  an  Israelite... ThoM  art  the  Son  of  God. ..on  the 
son  of  man." 

'  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 — 7,  quoted  in  Jn  x.  34,  see  above,  3026. 

*  Gen.  Rab.  (Wiinsche  p.  112)  on  Gen.  v.  i. 

*  Aboth  iii.  21,  where  see  Taylor's  note. 
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The  name  of  Adam  is  generally  associated  with  the  thought 
of  fall  from  past  glory,  not  of  rise  to  future  glory^,  and  "like 
Adam,"  on  the  three  occasions  when  the  Biblical  phrase  occurs, 
means  "like  sinful  Adam."  But  Dr  Taylor  in  his  edition  of 
the  Aboth  quotes  Jewish  traditions  suggesting  a  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  or  shaping  of  Adam  so  that  "  the  generations  of  Adam  " 
may  approach  more  closely  than  Adam  himself  to  the  divine 
"image"  and  "likeness^"  By  such  a  thought  the  way  would  be 
prepared  for  a  pre-eminent  Jewish  Prophet,  or  Messiah,  to  take  up 
and  develop  the  conception  suggested  by  Ezekiel's  vision  of  One 
like  an  Adam  above  working  through  a  son  of  Adam  below,  and 
also  of  God's  flock,  not  as  being  Israel  contrasted  with  the  Gentiles, 
but  as  being  Adam,  or  Man,  contrasted  with  the  Beasts 

§  2.     Greek  interpretations 

[3075]  In  the  LXX  "  son  of  man  "  has  no  article  before  either 
noun ;  but  in  the  gospels  the  article  precedes  both  nouns : — "  the  son 
oi  the  man"*."  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  other  early  authorities 
(but  not  Origen)  have  inferred  (or  assumed)  that  "the  son  of  the 
man"  must  mean  the  son  oi  some  definite  person  such  as  Abraham,  or 
even  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  They  treated  "^  the  man"  as  ^^  of 
the  human  being,^^  and  some  seem  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  "  of 
the  "  is  masculine.  Origen  on  the  other  hand  says,  "  We  ought  not 
to  seek  some  particular  man  and  to  say  that  the  Saviour  is  that 
man's  son.  But  we  ought  to  take  our  stand  on  the  conception  of 
God,  and  on  the  parables  that  say  He  is  Man,  and  thus  intelligently 
to  take  in  His  meaning  when  He  calls  Himself  Son  of  the  Man**." 

The  following  facts  suggest  that  the  earliest  Christian  com- 
mentators may  have  had  before  them  some  vestiges  of  a  tradition 
that  the  original  was  "  son  of  adam,  or  Adam."     In  the  first  place, 

^  [3074  a]  Comp.  Sir.  xlix.  i6  "Above  every  living  thing  was  the  glory  of 
Adam  "  and  Baba  Bathra  58  a  where  it  is  said  that  Adam  differed  from  his  sons 
because  the  latter  were  not,  as  he  was,  "  the  express  image  of  God  "  (Levy  i.  395  a 
"  mein  Ebenbild  selbst "). 

*  Aboth  ed.  Taylor  p.  57. 

'  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31,  see  3048 — 9  and  3090^  foil. 

*  [3076a]  Jn  v.  27  is  exceptional,  "son  of  man  "  being  predicatively  used,  so 
that  the  meaning  of  "  because  he  is  son  of  man  "  is,  "  because  he  is  of  the  number 
of  sons  of  man,"  or  "because  he  is  human." 

"  See  Notes  2998  (xlv)  b  on  Xi'^ovros  iavrov  vlov  tov  dvdpwirov. 
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adam  might  be  feminine,  so  that  it  might  represent  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  In  the  next  place,  the  sense  in  a  passage  of  Justin  suggests 
that  this  author  spoke  of  Jesus  as  descended  from  Adam  (as  two 
editors  have  conjectured)  and  not  from  Abraham  (as  the  present 
text  reads).  Justin  begins  by  saying  that  Christ  has  revealed  to  us 
from  the  scriptures  that  He  is  the  first-begotten  of  God  and  "  son  of 
the  patriarchs,  having  been  made  flesh  through  the  Virgin  who 
sprang  from  their  race."  For  this  reason,  says  Justin,  Christ  said, 
*'  The  son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things....'"  He  then  offers 
alternative  explanations  thus:  "So  He  used  to  call  Y{xa\%e\.i son  of 
man,  either  (i)  from  His  birth  through  the  Virgin — who  was,  as  I 
said,  from  the  race  of  David  and  Jacob  and  Isaac  and  Abraham,  or 
(2)  because  Abraham  i^  Adam)  was  the  father  of  those  enumerated, 
from  whom  Mary  derives  her  race^" 

[3076]    Irenaeus  does  not  oscillate,  like  Justin,  but  unhesitatingly 
adopts  the  solution  that  the  latter  seems  to  prefer,  namely,  that  "  the 


^  [3076^]  Tryph.  loo.  Elsewhere  (ib.  124)  quoting  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7  "ye  shall 
die  like  men"  he  says  "  I  mean  Adam  and  Eve"  and  this  is  quoted  by  those 
who  advocate  the  reading  "  Adam  "  above.  In  Notts  2998  (xxxvii)  d  I  objected 
that  Justin  seems  to  r^ard  Adam  as  inferior  to  Abraham.  But  it  is  possible  that 
Justin  may  have  followed  Luke  in  tracing  up  the  genealogy  to  Adam  instead 
of  Abraham,  having  regard  to  the  ideal  Adam. 

[3076  c\  As  regards  Daniel's  prophecy  (vii.  13)  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man," 
Justin  says  (Apol.  51)  "And  how  also  He  is  destined  to  come  out  of  heaven  with 
glory,  hear  also  what  is  said  thereon  by  Jeremiah  (sic)  the  prophet.  It  is  this, 
'  Behold  as  son  of  man  \_He\  cometh  above  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  His  angels 
vrith  Him,'"  and  similarly  (Tryph.  31)  "How  great  [will  be]  His  power  in 
His  glorious  parousia!  For  [He]  will  come  as  son  of  man  above  clouds,  as 
Daniel  declared,  angels  arriving  with  Him."  He  then  quotes  Daniel.  Trypho 
replies  "  These  and  similar  scriptures  compel  us  to  await — as  a  glorious  and 
great  [being] — Him  who  is  to  receive  as  son  of  man  from  the  Ancient  of  Days  the 
eternal  kingdom."  No  explanation  is  here  given  of  "  son  of  man."  Clark's  series 
renders  it  ' '  the  Son  of  man "  except  in  Trypho's  reply.  But  the  Greek  is  the 
same  in  the  four  passages.  Justin's  erroneous  mention  of  "Jeremiah"  and 
"  angels  "  should  be  noted. 

[3075  ^]  Origen  (Comm.  foann.  i.  34)  when  illustrating  the  statement  that 
Christ  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  has  a  parallelism  between  (i)  '■'■the  Man 
that  He  hath  taken  [on  Himself\  "  and  (2)  '*  Adam."  But  his  language  is  obscure, 
"  For  Christ,  the  Only-begotten,  is  (i  Cor.  xv.  28) '  all  and  in  all,'  as  Beginning  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  Man  that  He  hath  taken  on  Himself  (ws  fikv  apxv  ^  V  o^etXi/^cr 
dwdpd^ip)  but  on  the  other  hand  as  End,  coming-in  (?)  in  the  last  of  the  saints  («s  5^ 
riXoi  iv  r(fi  reXevralif  tQv  ayiap  Sv^op&ti  rvyxdfup)  and  [also]  in  the  intervening 
[links]  {kcU  (V  toU  fjiera^v)  or  else,  as  Beginning  on  the  one  hand  in  Adam,  but  on 
the  other  hand  as  End  in  the  sojouming-on-earth  (h  tj  fxtSij^i^)...." 
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son  of  the  man"  means  "the  son  of  the  Virgin."  His  main  argu- 
ment is  that  Christ  is  shewn  by  the  scriptures  to  have  been  more 
than  a  mere  man,  so  that  He  could  not  have  been  son  of  any  man. 
For  this  he  quotes  an  early  corrupt  text  of  John,  using  the  singular 
for  the  plural,  '•^  He  who  was  not  born  either  by  the  will  of  the  flesh 
or  by  the  will  of  man  (viri)\"  One  or  two  fanciful  passages  indicate 
the  writer's  desire  to  find  a  female  element  in  scriptural  prophecy 
about  the  birth  of  Jesus,  as,  for  example,  where  he  presses  the  phrase 
"of  the  fruit  of  thy  (David's)  body'"  so  as  to  infer  that,  since  the 
Hebrew  for  "  body "  mostly  means  "  womb,"  the  Psalm  contem- 
plates Mary  as  David's  descendant^.  Moreover,  he  likens  Mary  to 
the  "  virgin "  ground  (which  would  be  in  Hebrew  adamah),  from 
which  Adam  derived  his  substance^  The  Hebrew  adam,  "  man," 
has  no  feminine,  but  if  it  had  one,  the  form  would  be  adamah, 
"ground";  and  when  Irenaius  speaks  of  the  Word  as  "gathering  up 
Adam  [into  Himself]  from  Mary,"  and  subsequently  frequently 
mentions  Mary  in  connection  with  Luke's  pedigree  of  the  Lord 
going  back  to  Adam,  he  gives  us  the  impression  of  being  influenced 
by  traditions  teaching  that  the  ancient  title  of  Jesus  was  "Son  of 
Adam  "  in  some  mystical  sense,  and  of  entertaining  the  belief  that 
this  was  Luke's  view. 

Neither  Irenaeus  nor  Justin  expounds  Daniel's  "like  unto  a  son 
of  man  "  as  having  originated  Christ's  self-appellation^ 

[3077]  The  Testament  of  Abraham  says  "Every  man  is  born 
from  the  first-formed  [i.e.  Adam]  and  for  this  cause  they  are  to  be 
judged  first  of  all  by  his  son^."  From  such  a  tradition  the  question 
would  arise    what  particular  son  of  Adam  is  meant.     The  writer 


^  Jn  i.  13.     For  this  and  other  quotations  see  JVofes  2998  (xxxix)  foil. 

2  Iren.  iii.  21.  5  quoting  Ps.  cxxxii.  11. 

^  7d.  10.  Comp.  Joseph.  Ani.  i.  i.  2  of  the  ground  from  which  Adam  was 
shaped  as  being  "  the  virgin  (irapdivo%)  earth."  Clem.  Alex,  quotes  a  passage 
from  Plato  (Legg.  844  b)  about  digging  down  to  the  '■'potter's  clay"  (Kefuifils  or 
KepafUTis)  as  "  what  is  called  iAe  virgin  [earth]  "  (t^s  irapdeviov  lyrjs]  KoKov/ji^yrfi). 
"Potter's  clay"  would  be  a  suitable  name  for  the  adamah  out  of  which  the 
Creator  was  alleged  to  have  shaped  Adam. 

*  Iren.  iii.  22.  3 — 4.  As  to  Irenaeus  (and  TertuUian  who  follows  in  his  path) 
see  Notes  2998  (xxxix) — (xli).  As  to  Ignatius  and  Barnabas  see  ib,  (xxxiv).  Add 
Iren.  v.  21.  i  "ex  muliere  Virgine... secundum  similitudinem  Adam...." 

'  Test.  Abr.  ed.  James,  p.  92  (Recens.  A  §  13)  iK  toC  vioO  avrov,  v.r.  iic  rod 
Toioi>Tov  avov,  i.e.  from  the  man  that  is  like  [Aim].  Comp.  Gen.  v.  3  "Adam... 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness." 
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answers  the  question  beforehand :  "  This  is  [/^]  son  of  Adam  tfie 
first-formed^  who  is  called  Abel.''  Cain  is  put  aside,  and  Abel  is 
called  "  the  son  of  Adam." 

But  a  much  earlier  definition  of  "the  son  of  Adam"  is  found 
early  in  the  second  century  among  the  sect  commonly  called  the 
Ophites.  They  are  recorded  by  Irenaeus  to  have  worshipped  a 
Being  called  "  the  First  Man,"  and  another  called  "  the  Second 
Man  " — terms  familiar  to  us  in  the  Pauline  epistles.  In  Hebrew 
these  would  have  been  "  the  First  Adam  "  and  "  the  Second  .\dam." 
That  the  founder  of  this  sect  had  Adam  in  view  is  indicated  by  their 
connection  with  the  name  of  Beth,  almost  casually  preserved  by 
Irenaeus  S  and  by  the  error  of  Hippolytus-,  who  calls  them  "  Sithians." 
Hippolytus  makes  no  mention  of  "  Seth  "  as  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  understand  it.  But  the  reason  is  explained  by 
the  statement  in  Genesis  that  "Adam ...  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness  and  called  his  name  Seth^"  Here  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
says,  "  Eve  had  before  borne  Cain,  who  was  not  like  him,  and  Abel 
was  killed  by  his  hand ;  and  Cain  was  cast  out,"  but  Seth  "  had  the 
likeness  of  his  image  and  of  his  similitude^ 

It  appears  that  these  early  sectarians  regarded  Christ  as  calling 
Himself  '■'■the  son  of  Adam,"  who — Abel  being  killed,  and  Cain 
rejected — seemed  to  them  to  be  "Seth  (3157a)." 

[3078]  A  still  earlier  mention,  not  indeed  of  "son  of  Adam," 
but  of  "  the  last  Adam  "  and  of  "the  second  Man,"  is  familiar  to  us 
in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  But  further,  whenever  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ  as  "man,"  in  connection  with  His  redeeming  man- 
kind and  building  up  the  Church,  he  seems  to  think  in  antithesis  of 
"  man  "  as  "  adam,"  and  therefore  of  Christ  also  as,  in  some  sense, 
Adam.  Substitute  (as  in  the  modern  Hebrew  version)  '^ adam"  for 
"man,"  and  we  find  him  saying  that  "through  one  Adam  sin 
entered  into  the  world."  Then,  he  adds,  "Much  more  did. ..the 
gift  by  the  grace  of  the  one  Adam  Jesus  Christ  abound  unto  the 
many'."  "  One  Adam,"  Adam  the  first,  is  regarded  as  having 
eflfected  our  downfall  and  captivity  ;  "  one  Adam,"  Adam  the  last,  as 
effecting  our  rescue  and  enfranchisement. 

Whether  Paul  did  or  did  not  regard  Jesus  as  having  called  Himself 
son  of  Adam,  we  certainly  find  him,  as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  laying 


^  Iren.  i.  30.  i — 9.  '  Hippol.  v.  14,  comp.  3060  a — c.  '  Gen.  v.  3. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  45 — 7.  *  Rom.  v.  n— 15. 
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stress  on  the  descent  of  all  the  scattered  races  of  mankind  from  "  one 
(man)" — that  is,  Adam — and  on  their  destiny  to  be  gathered  into 
one  man  "  in  the  mystery  of  Christ."  Concerning  this  he  writes, 
"  Which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
men  (Delitzsch  the  sons  of  adam)  as  it  hath  now  been  revealed  unto 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit,  namely,  that  the  Nations 
are  fellow-heirs,  and  fellow-members  of  the  body..."."  This  follows 
a  description  of  "  Christ  our  peace,  who  made  both  \i.e.  Israel  and 
the  Nations]  one,  and  brake  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition...  that  he 
might  make  the  two  in  himself  into  one  new  man,  [so]  making  peace^" 

[3079]  How  is  it  that  we  find  here  the  expression,  almost  unique 
in  the  epistles  and  occurring  only  once  elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament — "the  sons  of  men  "^?  The  Apostle  appears  to  be 
referring  to  the  above-quoted  passage  in  Deuteronomy  which  describes 
the  division  of  "  Israel "  from  "  the  Nations  "  by  "  bounds."  "  When 
the  Most  High  gave  to  the  Nations  their  inheritance,  when  he 
separated  the  sons  of  adam  (LXX  sons  of  Adam,  but  Aquila  sons  of 
man),  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  peoples  according  to  the  number  of 
the  sons  of  Israel.  For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people^."  Here  the 
LXX,  instead  of  "according  to. ..Israel,"  has  "according  to  the 
number  of  the  angels  of  God,"  apparently  meaning  that  the  Nations 
had  each  its  several  angel  as  Jehovah's  representative,  whereas  Israel 
had  Jehovah  Himself.  Against  this  view — or  at  all  events  against 
this  view  as  final — the  speech  of  Paul  on  Areopagus  appears  intended 
to  protest,  "He  vna.de from  one  [man,  that  is,  Adam]  every  nation  of 
men... having  determined... the  bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they 
should  seek,  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him  *." 
This  implies  that  the  "bounds"  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  were 
intended  to  be  transient,  and  that  "the  sons  of  Adam,"  in  the  true 
sense  of  "  Adam,"  include  Israel  as  well  as  the  Nations,  because  the 
wall  of  partition  between  them  has  been  broken  down  by  Him  who 
called  Himself  the  Son  of  Adam  and  whom  Paul  calls  the  last  Adam. 

[3080]  That  Paul  could  not  have  borrowed  from  any  Jewish 
source  this  conception  of  the  last  Adam  as  being  the  Messiah  is 
indirectly  proved  by  the  failure  of  the  most  learned  commentators  to 
allege  evidence  from  any  ancient  source.     The  only  Jewish  parallel 


^  Eph.  iii.  5 — 6.  *  Eph,  ii.  14 — 15. 

^  It  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Mk  iii.  28  on  which  see  3177  foil. 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  8 — 9.     See  3071.  '  Acts  xvii.  26 — 7. 
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tradition  alleged  by  Wetstein  is  one  written  about  1500  a.d. 
^^  Homo  novissimus  est  Messias... toilet  peccatum  antiquum,  et  in 
diebus  ejus  erit  resurrectio  mortuorum,"  where,  presumably,  the 
Jewish  author  wrote  '■'■the  last  Adam} T  All  Schottgen's  illustrations 
also  are  taken  from  medieval  mystical  works,  some  of  them  even 
speaking  of  three  Adams,  and  one  of  them  says  "  the  Adam  that  is 
above  is  in  the  Mercaba,  i.e.  the  Chariot  [of  Ezekiel]*."  Early  Jewish 
traditions  dwell  more  on  the  fall  of  Adam  "  at  first  high,  then  low." 
Some  of  them  suggest  that  the  "  image  "  and  "  likeness  "  is  "  that  to 
which  man  approximates,  and  which  is  found  in  greater  perfection 
in  'the  generations  of  Adam'  than  in  Adam  himself'."  But  none 
connect  "  Adam  "  with  the  Messiah. 

[3081]  The  most  reasonable  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the 
connection  between  Christ  and  Adam  was  suggested  to  Paul  by  the 
knowledge  that  Christ,  in  the  flesh,  had  called  Himself  "  the  son  of 
Adam."  The  name  Adam,  being  almost  non-occurrent  in  N.T. 
(outside  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Lucan  genealogy)  and  probably 
unfamiliar  to  Greeks,  might  naturally  not  be  used  very  freely  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  But  he  used  the  thought  freely — as  probably 
Jesus  frequently  expressed  the  thought,  in  traditions  unknown  to  us, 
concerning  the  fellow-feeling  that  bound  Him,  "  the  son  of  Adam," 
to  the  other  sons  of  Adam.  One  such  tradition,  in  Greek,  unknown 
till  recently,  represents  Jesus  as  saying,  "  My  soul  is  distressed  for 
the  sons  of  men*,'^  where  the  original  utterance,  if  one  ever  existed, 
would  probably  have  represented  "the  Son  of  Adam"  as  mourning 
over  His  fallen  brethren,  the  fallen  "sons  of  Adam'." 

^  Wetstein,  on  i  Cor.  xv.  21  quoting  N'eve  schalom.  ix.  5  and  8. 

^  [3080  a]  Schottgen  i.  671 — 3.  Dalman  {^Words  p.  147)  adds  that  a  distinction 
is  drawn  on  one  occasion,  with  the  help  of  a  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  13  and 
Ezek.  i.  26,  between  the  "higher  Adam  "  and  the  "  lower  Adam."  The  "  higher 
Adam"  is  "the  highest  form  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  "  ;  the  "lower  Adam  " 
is  "  a  synthesis  of  all  the  inferior  stages  of  revelation  subsumed  under  the 
former." 

'  Taylor's  Aboth  p.  57  n.  where,  for  "generations  of  Adam,"  Taylor  gives  the 
Heb.  of  Gen.  v.  i  "the  generations  of  Adam." 

^  The  Oxyrhynchus  Logia. 

*  [3081  a]  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (ed.  Charles,  pp. 
vii — viii)  "  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,"  and 
"  originally  in  Hebrew,"  though  it  makes  frequent  mention  of  Adam  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destiny  of  mankind,  nowhere  contains  the  thought  of  a  second  or 
redeeming  Adam.  In  one  passage  the  name  is  used  typically,  but  as  the  type  of 
weakness  (liv.  19),  "Adam  is  therefore  not  the  cause,  save  only  of  his  own  soul, 
but  each  one  of  us  has  been  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul. " 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PARALLELISMS   BETWEEN   EZEKIEL  AND  JESUS 

§  I.     The  '■'■opening''''  of  '■'■the  heavens" 

[3082]  So  far,  our  investigation  appears  to  be  leading  us  to 
think  it  probable  that  in  calling  Himself  "  the  son  of  man "  Jesus 
had  Ezekiel's  appellation  in  view.  But  this  probability  has  been 
inferred  mainly  from  the  identity  of  the  appellation  of  the  prophet 
with  the  self-appellation  of  the  Messiah,  and  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Bible,  the  appellation  is  almost  confined  to  Ezekiel,  and  from  one 
or  two  similarities  between  the  outset  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  and 
Christ's  Gospel.  If  it  can  be  shewn  further  that  other  circumstances 
and  doctrines  of  Ezekiel  were  uniquely  parallel  to  those  of  Jesus, 
the  probability  will  be  increased.  Instances  of  such  parallelism  will 
now  be  given. 

First  in  importance  and  in  chronological  order  comes  the  opening 
of  the  heavens.  "  Heaven  "  is  not  recorded  to  have  been  "  opened  " 
for  any  Hebrew  prophet  except  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
verse  of  his  prophecy  :  "  The  heavens  were  opened  and  I  saw  visions 
of  God\"  All  the  Synoptists  make  a  similar  statement  as  to  Jesus, 
before  they  begin  their  several  accounts  of  His  public  life.  But 
they  do  not  mention  "visions."  John  mentions  an  "opening"  of 
"heaven  "  in  a  prediction  (of  what  the  disciples  "  shall  see"),  uttered 
by  Jesus  before  entering  on  His  public  life, "  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven 
opened*^."  John  also  adds  a  promise  of  visions  of  "  angels."  "  And 
[ye  shall  see]  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 

1  Ezek.  i,  I. 

^  [3082^]  Jn  i.  51.  On  this,  compared  with  the  Synoptic  account,  see  From 
Letter  640 — 2  and  Joh.  Gr.  1968.  See  also  the  only  vision  that  mentions  the 
"  opening  "  of  "heaven  "  in  Revelation  (xix.  11 — 14)  "  Behold,  a  white  horse,  and 
him  that  sat  thereon... called  the  Word  of  God.  And  the  armies  that  are  in 
heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horses...." 
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son  of  man."  In  Ezekiel,  the  "  opening  "  and  the  "  visions  "  intro- 
duce the  "appearance  of  a  man";  in  John,  the  prediction  of  the 
"opening,"  and  of  the  visions,  mentions  the  appearance  of  angels 
ascending  and  descending  on  "  the  son  of  man."  Origen,  in  com- 
menting on  the  opening  of  the  heavens  to  Ezekiel,  says  "  The  angels 
who  ascended  and  descended  on  the  son  of  man  both  came  to  Him 
and  ministered  to  Him,"  apparently  referring  to  Jesus  but  implying 
that  the  angels  had  also  descended  to  Ezekiel  as  the  type  of  Jesus ^ 

§2.     ''The  spirit'' 

[3083]  The  "opening  of  the  heavens"  is  followed,  both  in  the 
case  of  Ezekiel  and  in  that  of  Jesus,  by  a  mention  of  "spirit"  or 
"the  spirit." 

At  this  point  the  Synoptists  differ,  both  from  one  another  and 
from  the  fourth  gospel,  as  to  the  precise  definition  of  "  spirit,"  and  as 
to  whether  it  came  down  as  a  dove  "  to  {or,  into) "  Jesus,  or  "  up>on '' 
Him*.  These  differences  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  such  discussion  is  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  is  the  only 
one  of  the  prophets  concerning  whom  this  coming  of  "  spirit "  b 
mentioned  in  the  preface  to  his  prophecy :  "  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I  will  speak  with  thee.  And 
[the]  spirit  entered  into  me,  when  he  spake  unto  me,  and  set  me 
upon  my  feet'." 

In  this  sentence,  where  our  Revised  Version  and  the  Targum 
have"/.i<?  j/zr//,"  the  Hebrew  has  "-spirit"'  ("ruach")  without  the 
article.  "  The  spirit"  (" ha-ruach  ")  occurs  previously  in  the  vision  of 
the  four  Uving  creatures  :  "  Whither  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went," 
emphasized  afterwards  by  a  repetition,  "  ^Vhithersoever  the  spirit  was 
to  go,  they  went;  thither  was  the  spirit  to  go."  The  writer  adds 
twice,  "[/i^]  spirit  of  the  living  creature  {or,  of  the  life)*  was  in  the 

^  Origen,  Horn.  Ezek.  i.  7,  quoting  Jn  L  51,  Mt.  iv.  11.  The  punctuation 
is  uncertain. 

'  See  From  Letter  662 — 84,  which  also  (686 — 724)  discusses  the  Johannine 
addition  of  "abiding"  to  the  Synoptic  tradition  about  the  "descending"  of  the 
"dove"  (>rk  i.  10  e/j,  Mt.  iii.  16  and  Lk.  iii.  12  k-ri,  Jn  i.  31  ifuivep  irt). 

»  [3083a]  Ezek.  ii.  a  "The  spirit,"  so  R.V.  and  Targ.,  but  Heb.,  LXX  and 
Sym.  "  spirit "  without  the  article. 

*  [3083^]  Ezek.  i.  20,  21.  (In  this  sentence  "spirit"  is  defined  by  the 
following  genitive.)  Gesen.  312  3  favours  "living  creature,"  and  adds  "/i/^, 
only  in  late  poetry."     But  it  mentions  Ezek.  vii.  13  as  twice  using  the  word 
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wheels  " — "  wheels  upon  the  earth  "  having  been  previously  mentioned 
as  "beside  the  living  creatures'." 

The  details  of  what  is  commonly  called  Ezekiel's  Vision  of  the 
Chariot  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much  inconclusive  specula- 
tion ;  but  one  conclusion  seems  clear,  that  it  describes  the  pervading 
influence  of  spirit  in  the  universe,  and  the  predominance  of  a  human 
element,  the  latter  being  represented  by  a  throne,  above  which  is  "  a 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man." 

[3084]  The  extent  to  which  Ezekiel  carries  out  his  conception  of 
an  all-pervading,  and  yet  in  some  sense  human  and  humanising, 
spirit  of  life,  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
"  ruach "  is  rendered  in  English  sometimes  by  "  spirit "  but  some- 
times by  "  wind."  In  reality,  "  spirit "  comes  on  the  stage,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  very  first  sentence  describing  the  vision.  "And  I 
looked,  and  behold  a  spirit  of  storm. ..z.  great  cloud,  with  a  fire. ..and 
out  of  the  midst  thereof... four  living  creatures  {or,  beasts)." 

Such  is  the  first  view,  one  suggestive  of  turbulence,  and  brute 
force,  and  destruction.  But,  as  we  look  longer,  glimpse  after  glimpse 
is  given  of  a  man-like  element,  and  then  a  vision  of  one  controlling 
spirit  of  humanity,  and  finally  a  glorious  rainbow  of  hope  for  man  : — 
"  They  had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their  wings,"  "  they  had  the 
face  of  a  man^"  "whither  the  spirit  was  to  go  they  went"  (repeated 
afterwards),  "the  likeness  of  a  throne. ..and  upon  the  likeness  of  the 
throne  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  upon  it  above,"  "  as 
the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so 
was  the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about." 

[3085]  Thus  the  vision  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Cowper,  "a  smiling 
face"  behind  "a  frowning  Providence."  It  begins  with  storm-cloud 
and  fire,  emblems  of  God's  wrath,  and  ends  with  "the  bow,"  the 
recognised  pledge  of  His  promise  that  wrath  should  not  end  in 
utter  destruction.  One  "  spirit "  gives  life  to  the  whole,  and  "  the 
appearance  of  a  man"  suggests  that  some  human  influence  is  "riding 


in  the  sense  of  "life."  The  singular  may  be  used  in  order  to  imply  the  unity 
of  the  spiritual  "chariot." 

1  [3083  <:]  Ezek.  i.  15  "Now  as  I  beheld  the  living  creatures,  behold  one 
wheel  upon  the  earth  beside  the  living  creatures  for  each  of  the  four  faces 
thereof." 

^  A  distinction  seems  intended  between  "they"  in  the  clause  about  "the 
face  of  a  man,"  and  "  they  four  "  meaning  "  they  four  severally  "  in  the  clauses 
about  the  other  faces. 
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on  the  storm  "  and  directing  the  course  of  the  non-human  "  living 
creatures." 

This  same  "spirit"  is  apparently  described  as  entering  into 
Ezekiel  and  as  sending  the  prophet  with  God's  message,  of  threaten- 
ing and  of  promise,  to  His  rebellious  people.  If  we  ask  what  that 
promise  is,  the  question  cannot  be  fully  answered  without  again 
repeating  the  word  "  spirit "  : — "  I  will  gather  you  out  of  all  the 
countries... and  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you... a  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  (ruach)  will  I  put  within  you... 
and  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you... and  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
that  I  gave  to  your  fathers  ^" 

Then  follows  a  vision  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise — the  gift 
of  this  "  spirit "  to  the  "  dry  bones,"  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  to 
their  land.  And  here,  once  more,  the  part  played  by  the  Hebrew 
word  "  spirit "  is  somewhat  obscured  in  the  English  Bible,  where  our 
Revised  Version  (sometimes  of  necessity)  renders  the  Hebrew  ruach 
now  by  "  breath,"  now  by  "  wind,"  now  by  "  spirit*." 

[3086]  Ezekiel's  combination  of  external  cleansing  with  "  water," 
and  internal  cleansing  by  inspiring  a  new  "  spirit,"  is  the  closest 
approximation  afforded  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  doctrine  of 
John  the  Baptist,  concerning  "  baptism  with  the  spirit "  which  was  to 
follow  baptism  with  water.  It  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  treatise 
to  shew  how  Ezekiel  also  teaches  the  sterner  aspect  of  purification 


^  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24 — 8. 

-  [3085a]  If  "ruach"  were  always  translated  "spirit,"  E^k.  xxxviL  i — 14 
would  run  thus :  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,  and  he  carried  me  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord... Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones.  Behold 
I  will  cause  spirit  to  enter  into  you... And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,...skin  covered  them 
from  above ;  but  there  was  no  spirit  in  them.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Prophesy 
unto  the  spirit... and  say  to  the  spirit... Come  from  the  four  spirits  [comp. 
Ezek.  i.  21  "the  spirit  of  the  living  creature,"  where  each  of  the  four  hving 
creatures  may  be  regarded  as  having  its  "spirit,"  and  yet  the  "four  spirits"  are 
"one  spirit"]  O  spirit,  and  breathe  into  these  slain... and  the  spirit  came 
into  them  and  they  lived  and  stood  up. ..an  exceeding  great  army."  Then  the 
Lord  repeats  to  the  prophet  that  this  vision  represents  the  restoration  of  Israel, 
"Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves.. ..And 
I  \vill  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  will  place  you  in  your 
own  land."     See  3107  m, 

[3085^]  As  regards  "four  spirits,"  see  From  Letter  668a,  referring  to 
Schottgen's  collection  of  Kabbalistic  traditions.  The  most  remarkable  is 
(Schottg.  ii.  332)  "Inferius  autem  Michael,  Gabriel,  Nuriel,  et  Raphael,  sunt 
vestimenta  seu  involucra  quatuor  spirituum." 
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or  baptism  by  fire,  sword,  and  wind\  on  which  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
have  laid  stress''.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  add  that  no  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  more  prominent  than  that  of  "a  new  spirit,''^  and  that 
this  phrase  occurs  thrice  in  Ezekiel^  and  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament^ 

A  word  must  be  said  here — and  more  hereafter — about  the 
"  inspiring "  or  "  in-breathing "  of  this  spirit ;  for  it  is  not  as  our 
Revised  Version  says,  breathed  upon  the  dead.  It  is  breathed  in,  or 
into,  them^  Similarly  God  "breathed  in,  or  into,  the  nostrils"  of 
Adam  "  the  breath  of  Hfe."  "  Breathed  upon  "  might  imply  hostility. 
"  Breathed  in "  impHes  inspiration.  This  bears  on  the  Johannine 
tradition  that  Jesus,  when  sending  forth  the  disciples  into  the  world, 
"  breathed  in\to  them] "  and  said  '*  Receive  the  Holy  Breath,  or 
Spirit"." 

^  [3086  a]  See  Ezek.  v.  i — 4,  12,  Zech.  xiii.  9.  Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  740 
"  aliae  panduntur  inanes  suspensae  ad  ventos,"  where  wind,  water,  and  fire, 
are  mentioned  as  purifying  agents.     See  3622  b. 

'  Mt.  iii.  10 — 12,  Lk.  iii.  9,  16 — 17. 

*  Ezek.  xi.  19,  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26. 

*  [3086  3]  A  minor  circumstance  of  similarity  is  that  Ezekiel,  after  receiving 
the  spirit,  is  described  (Ezek.  iii.  12 — 14,  viii.  3)  as  being  transported  by  the  spirit 
hither  and  thither.  Such  a  transportation  is  suggested  by  Mk  i.  12,  Mt.  iv.  i 
(immediately  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit)  but  is  apparently  negatived  or 
softened  by  the  parall.  Lk.  iv.  1.  In  the  Temptation,  however,  both  Luke  and 
Matthew  recognise  supernatural  transportation  ;  but  they  represent  it  as  being 
the  act,  not  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  Satan  (no  doubt,  overruled  by  God  and 
accomplishing  God's  will).  In  particular,  Ezek.  xl.  2  "  He. ..set  me  down  upon 
a  very  high  mountain"  has  a  close  verbal  similarity  to  Mt.  iv.  8  "taketh  him 
unto  an  exceeding  high  mountain  "  (om.  by  parall.  Luke). 

*  [3086  c]  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9 — 10  (lit.)  "..breathe  in  (or,  into)  them. ..and  the 
breath  came  in  (or,  into)  them,"  R.V.  "upon"  and  "into,"  but  LXX  etj  and  eU 
(and  so  Toy  "into... into"),  Targ.  "come  into. ..came  into."  Rashi  appears  to 
assume  the  meaning  '■'■into."  Jerome  has  " super... in,"  but  gives  no  reason  for 
the  variation.  His  very  long  comment  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  doctrinal  considerations. 

See  Gesen.  656  a.  The  same  Heb.  verb,  with  ^^in,"  is  used  of  "blowing  in, 
or  into,"  a  fire  (Is.  liv.  16,  comp.  Hag.  i.  9).  "Blow,"  with  Heb.  "on,"  occurs 
in  Ezek.  xxii.  20 — 21  "to  blow  fire  on  it  to  melt  it. ..blow  on  you  with  the  fire  of 
my  wrath."  In  Gen.  ii.  7  "  breathed  in  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  the  LXX 
has  "into  (e/j)  his  face  {to  Trphcuirov  ainrov),"  but  "the  rest"  have  "into,  or  in, 
his  nostrils." 

[3086  d]  The  Heb.  "nostril"  (Gesen.  60  a)  sometimes  means  "face"  in  Heb. 
and  almost  (but  not  quite)  always  "face  "  in  Aramaic  (see  Levy  Ch.  i.  53a  referring 
to  Gen.  ii.  7  and  Lam.  iv.  20,  to  which  Gen.  vii.  22  might  have  been  added ;  and 
Thes.  Syr.  gives  the  Syr.  as  "nostrils"  in  Gen.  vii.  22,  Exod.  xv.  8). 

*  [3086  <f]  Jn  XX.  22  R.V.  "  breathed  on  them."    "  On  them  "  is  not  in  the  original. 
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§  3.     Redemption  for  captives 

[3087]  According  to  Luke,  the  first  sentence  publicly  uttered  by 
our  Lord,  after  He  had  begun  His  mission,  declared  that  God  had 
sent  Him  to  preach  "release  to  the  captives^."  Somewhat  similarly, 
the  first  sentence  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  "  among  the  captives  "  ;  and  he  receives  the  command  to 
go  to  ^^them  of  the  captivity^." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  "  captivity  "  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  is, 
primarily,  political,  not  spiritual,  and  different  from  that  contemplated 
by  our  Lord.  But  still  Origen  seems  to  be  right  in  tracing  some  con- 
nection between  the  "  captivity  "  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  and 
(the  supposed)  Daniel  and  the  appellation  of  "  son  of  man  "  given  to 
both  these  prophets  ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  with  all  the  Hebrew  prophets 
that  Israel  cannot  be  enslaved  by  a  foreign  nation  except  as  a 
punishment  for  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah'.  Ezekiel  depicts  "seventy 
men  of  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel "  as  worshipping  "  creeping 
things  and  abominable  beasts* " ;  and  even  apart  from  special 
instances  of  idolatry,  the  nation,  being  in  a  retributive  slavery,  might 
be  regarded  as  falling  away — as  Israel  in  the  wilderness  fell  away  to 
worship  the  golden  Calf — serving  the  Beast  and  not  the  Man. 

[3088]  Israel  was  "captive,"'  but  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  (says 
Origen)  were  not  captives',   being  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  and 

'E/ii^uffdw  (Steph.  Thes.)  regularly  means  "blow  into."  The  omission  of  the 
object  is  extremely  harsh  but  probably  serves  a  deliberate  purpose.  SS,  using  the 
Syriac  of  Gen.  ii.  7,  says  "  blew  in  \heixfcu:es"  obviously  alluding  to  the  creation 
of  Adam,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  John  is  alluding  to  it.  "E/i^uo-dw  is  rare 
in  O.T.  and  non-occurrent,  except  here,  in  N.T.     See  3623^  foil. 

^  Lk.  iv.  18  quoting  Is.  Ixi.  i  foil. 

■■*  Ezek.  i.  I  "I  was  among  the  captives,"  iii.  10 — 11  "Son  of  man. ..get  thee 
to  them  of  the  captivity,  unto  the  sons  of  thy  people. " 

'  [3087  fl]  He  calls  attention  [Horn.  Ezek.  i.  3,  4,  Lomm.  xiv.  15  foil.,  and 
also  Lomm.  xiv.  179 — 81)  to  Ezekiel  as  the  type  of  Christ,  and  to  the  fact  that 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel  are  the  only  prophets  called  "  son  of  man  "  and  the  only 
prophets  sent  to  Israel  in  captivity,  and  he  implies  that  "  son  of  man  "  is  a  title 
honourably  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  their  generation.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  is  described  as  playing  the  harlot  (Ezek.  xvi.  15  foil,  and  xxiii.  i  foil.).  We 
shall  hereafter  have  to  discuss  the  phrase  "adulterous  generation  "  used  by  Jesus 
in  connection  with  ' '  the  son  of  man  "  (as  reported  by  Mark  and  Matthew  but  not 
by  Luke).     See  3216—6. 

*  Ezek.  viii.  10 — 11. 

'  Comp.  Origen  (on  Ezek.  i.  i,  Lomm.  xiv.  i8o)  "I  having  nothing  of  the 
captive  in  me,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  captivity,"  and  Jn  viii.  32  "  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free  "  (with  its  context). 
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servants  to  none  but  Him.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  that  Ezekiel  (often) 
and  Daniel  (once) — alone  among  the  prophets — are  addressed  from 
heaven  as  though  they  were  detached,  in  some  sense,  from  the 
people,  and  yet  responsible  for  the  people,  as  when  the  Lord  says 
to  the  former  "  Get  thee  unto  them  of  the  captivity,  unto  the  sons  of 
thy  peopled" 

The  phrase  "  sons  of  thy  people "  appears  intended  to  remind 
the  free  prophet  that,  although  he  is  free,  yet  the  enslaved  and 
degenerate  nation  belongs  to  him  and  has  claims  upon  his  affection 
and  help'^.  It  suits  well  with  the  accompanying  "  son  of  man,"  as 
though  the  meaning  were,  "Thou,  too,  art  of  the  earth  and  frail, 
being  a  son  of  man.  Yet  thou  art  free  because  thou  hast  seen  the 
vision  of  One  above,  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  in  heaven  and  controls  the  Beasts.  Get  thee  to  the  sons  of 
thine  own  people,  who  are  not  free,  and,  as  my  ambassador,  carry  to 
them  the  gospel  of  freedom." 

§4.      The  connection  between  ^^ captivity^'  and  '^beasts" 

[3089]  The  connection  between  the  captivity  of  Israel  and  the 
prayer  to  be  delivered  from  "  beasts  "  is  not  so  easily  seen  by  modern 
readers  as  by  Origen,  who  says,  "  The  Jews  say  that,  when  wolves  or 
other  beasts  attack  men's  houses  and  devour  them,... it  is  a  sign  of 
God's  wrath  from  heaven'." 


^  Ezek.  iii.  11,  xxxiii.  1,  12,  17,  30  etc.,  also  Dan.  xii.  i.  Gesen.  766,  to 
illustrate  "sons  of  my,  thy,  etc.  people,"  gives  Numb.  xxii.  5,  Gen.  xxiii.  11, 
Lev.  xix.  18,  Judg.  xiv.  16,  17,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2,  12,  etc.  This  does  not  mention 
"  sons  of  thy  people "  separately,  nor  does  it  indicate  that  the  expression  is 
peculiar  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  among  the  Hebrew  prophets.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  abbreviated  phrase,  "thy  people,"  uttered  from  heaven  to  a  prophet,  and 
meaning  Israel,  occurs  in  Daniel  ix.  ■24,  x.  14,  xi.  14,  xii.  i,  and -apparently  in  no 
other  prophet. 

2  [3088a]  When  God  says  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10,  Deut.  ix.  12)  "'thy 
people, "  He  means  that  Israel  has  deserted  Him  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
them  rests  on  Moses.  But  Lev.  xix.  18  "Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance  nor 
bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  0/ thjr people^'  implies  that  the  "people"  have 
a  claim  on,  because  they  belong  to,  the  person  addressed  (without  any  implication 
of  deserting  the  Lord). 

When  God  says  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  turn  (Sabb.  89^)  "  Thy 
children  have  sinned  against  me,"  Isaac  alone  ventures  to  expostulate,  "Lord  of 
the  World  !    My  children  ?    Are  they  not  also  thy  children  ?  " 

*  [3089a]  Horn.  Ezek.  iv.  7.  Comp.  Sanhedr.  ^%b  (on  Ps.  xlix.  12)  "when 
men  behave  like  cattle  they  are  overpowered  by  wild-beasts. "   Epictetus  bids  men 
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Especially  might  they  say  this,  in  view  of  the  tradition  that  when 
Samaria  was  colonised  by  mixed  races,  "so  it  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dwelling  there,  that  they  feared  not  the  Lord ;  therefore  the 
Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which  killed  some  of  them '' ;  and  this 
went  on,  so  the  historian  says,  till  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  a  priest  of 
Israel  to  teach  the  people  "how  they  should  fear  the  Lord^" 

[3090]  In  Ezekiel,  "  beasts,"  together  with  sword,  famine  and 
pestilence,  make  up  God's  "four  sore  judgments'."  There  is  no 
other  prophet  so  permeated  with  the  thought  of  "beasts"  as  a 
scourge  of  Israel,  and  yet  a  scourge  under  God's  control.  Prophets 
and  singers  of  Israel,  who  had  heard  of,  or  sometimes  even  seen, 
friends  of  their  own  devoured  alive  by  beasts,  or  their  dead  bodies 
given  by  their  murderers  "unto  the  beasts  of  the  land^,"  would  pray 
with  a  personal  as  well  as  with  a  national  feeling,  "Deliver  not  the 
soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto  the  wild  beast*." 

In  these  special  circumstances — amidst  the  spectacle  of  beast-like 
idols  in  a  foreign  land,  and  stories  of  beast-worship  secretly  practised 
by  his  own  countrymen  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  literal  devastation  of 
large  districts  of  his  native  land  by  beasts — it  becomes  more  easy  to 
understand  the  special  form  in  which  a  vision  of  celestial  Power 
revealed  to  Ezekiel  the  consoling  truth  that,  above  the  visible 
dominance  of  brute  force  in  the  world,  there  is  an  invisible  pre- 
dominance, symbolized  by  "a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man'." 


beware  of  acting  (ii.  9.  3 — 4)  "  like  a  sheep  "  as  well  as  of  acting  "  like  a  wild- 
beast."     In  either  case,  he  says,  "  Thou  hast  lost  the  MAN." 

^  2  K.  xvii.  25 — 8.  ^  Exek.  xiv.  ii,  comp.  Rev.  vi.  i — 8. 

'  Ps.  Ixxix.  2. 

*  [3090a]  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19  (R.V.  txt.)  LXX  Ovpia  and  Gesen.  313a  "wild 
beasts."  The  plural  or  singular  seems  to  make  little  difference.  R.V.  marg.  has 
"unto  the  greedy  muhitude,"  Targ.  "•  Do  not  deliver  fo  the  nations,  which  are 
like  unto  the  deasi(s)  of  the  forest,  the  souls  of  those  that  teach  thy  Law."  For 
the  latter  part,  Symmachus  has  "(the  soul)  that  thou  hast  taught  the  law." 
Compare  Ps.  xxii.  21  "from  the  lion's  mouth  etc.,"  Targ.  "from  the  lion's 
mouth,  and  from  kings  powerful  and  lifted  up  like  the  unicorn." 

"  Ye,  my  sheep,  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  are  man  " 

*  [3090  3]  It  is  perhaps  from  an  undercurrent  of  this  thought  that  we  must 
explain  the  difficult  passage  above  quoted  (3048 — 9)  in  which  God  says  to  Israel 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  31)  "  Ye  are  Adam,  or  Man."  It  seems  to  come  as  an  encourage- 
ment after  an  enumeration  of  national  evils.  The  shepherds  of  Israel,  says  the 
prophet  (xxxiv.  i  foil.),  have  been  faithless  to  their  charge,  and  the  sheep  have 
been  scattered  as  a  prey  to  the  beasts.     But  this  shall  cease,     {ib.  23 — 31)  "  I  will 
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set  up  one  shepherd... and  I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  and  will 
cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land... and  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey  to  the 
heathen,  neither  shall  the  beast(s)  of  the  earth  devour  them.... And  ye,  my  sheep, 
the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  are  man  (adam),  and  I  am  your  God,  saith  the  Lord 
God." 

Why  does  not  Ezekiel  say  what  Isaiah  says  (v.  7)  "The  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  \%  the  house  of  Israel^''  only  putting  "sheep"  for  "vineyard"?  "Ye,  my 
sheep,  are  the  house  of  Israel" — would  not  this  make  a  more  usual  and  intelligible 
sense?  The  answer  appears  to  be  that  the  prophet  means  something  different 
and  more  inclusive — "Ye,  my  sheep,  are  adam,  and,  like  Adam,  made  in  my 
image,  and  therefore  belonging  to  me  as  I  to  you.     Ye  are  mine  and  I  am  yours." 

On  2  S.  xxiii.  3  "  One  that  ruleth  over  man  {adam)"  Rashi  says  (Breithaupt) 
"  dominator  hominis,  i.e.  Israelitarum,  qui  vocantur  'homo';  dicitur  enim  '  Vos 
estis  homo^^^ — a  reference  to  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31  "Ye  are  man."  The  thought  is, 
that  the  earthly  ruler  over  adam  must  be  like  the  heavenly  Ruler  who  framed 
adam  in  His  image  ;  and  Jewish  commentators  assume  that  this  ideal  adam,  whose 
face  is  engraved  on  the  throne  of  God,  is  Israel  {Notes  2998  (xii)  foil.). 

Adam,  "  man,"  is  distinguished  from  Israel,  but  apparently  described  as  joined 
with  Israel,  in  Zech.  ix.  i  (lit.)  "for  to  Jehovah  [is]  the  eye  [of ]  man  (adam)  and 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  R.V.  text  "  the  eye  of  man  and  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
is  toward  the  Lord,"  marg.  "  the  Lord  hath  an  eye  upon  men  and  upon  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,"  Targ.  "  coram  Domino  manifesta  sunt  opera  filiorum  hominum  et 
sibi  complacet  in  omnibus  tribubus  Israel,"  Rashi  "Nam  illo  die  spectabit  homo 
ad  Creatorem  suum...et  associabunt  se  ipsi  eorumque  urbes  urbibus  Israelitarum  " 
(and  similarly  Kimchi,  who,  like  Rashi,  quotes  viii.  23  "  ibimus  vobiscum "). 
Jerome,  as  a  paraphrase  of  "Domini  est  oculus  hominis...,"  gives  "Domini  est 
quicumque  et  de  gentibus  respicit  Deum...."  All  the  renderings  substantially 
agree  in  Jerome's  summ.ary,  ''''  templum  Dei  de  utroque  populo  construendum  est," 
i.e.  adam  and  Israel  are  to  be  made  one. 

Mechilta  (on  Exod.  xix.  21  "lest. ..many  of  them  perish")  quotes  this  passage 
of  Zechariah  to  shew  that  even  a  single  human  being,  if  in  danger  of  perishing,  is 
more  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  than  all  the  universe.  This  suggests 
a  comparison  with  Zech.  ii.  8  "he  that  toucheth  you  toucheth  the  apple  of  his 
\i.e.  God's]  eye." 

[3090  f]  For  "  beast  (s)  of  the  earth,"  Targ.  has  "the  kingdoms  of  the  earth" 
and  Baba  Metzia  114  3  takes  the  same  view  with  a  reference,  probably,  to  Rome. 

The  Jewish  twofold  interpretation  of  "  beasts"  would  be  made  very  intelligible 
to  Christians  by  the  experiences  of  their  martyrs.  But,  where  the  Jews  thought  of 
nations.  Christians  would  think  of  evil  spirits,  or  of  persons  possessed  with  evil 
spirits.  "I  know,"  says  Origen  {Horn.  Ezek.  iv.  7),  "saints  delivered  to  wild 
beasts  for  persevering  in  the  faith,  who  have  consummated  their  martyrdom  by 
being  torn  to  pieces.  But  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  blessed.  For  they  had  not 
been  delivered  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible  beasts  etc."  Comp.  i  Cor.  xv.  32  "  If 
I  fought  with  wild  beasts"  and  Ignat.  Rom.  §  5  "  I  fight  with  7uild  beasts  from 
Syria  to  Rome... bound  to  ten  leopards,"  that  is,  Roman  soldiers.  Where  the 
Targum  on  Ps.  xxii.  mostly  explains  the  "bulls,"  "dogs,"  etc.  as  referring  to 
persons  or  peoples,  Origen  explains  them  as  referring  to  different  classes  of 
spiritual  beings. 

[3090 1/)  Elsewhere  Origen  indicates  that  casting  out  "demons"  or  "evil 
spirits"  would  be  closely  connected  with  domination  over  beasts  {De  Orat.  13, 
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§  5.     TJu  ''one  shepherd'' 

[3091]  Isaiah  represents  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  as  feeding  and 
guiding  the  sheep  and  carrying  the  lambs ;  but  Ezekiel  does  more. 
He  represents  the  Shepherd  as  also  seeking  out  the  lost  sheep S  and  con- 
tending for  the  sheep  against  the  beasts  that  would  destroy  them  and 
against  the  false  shepherds  that  starve  them.  "  The  sheep,"  he  says, 
"were  scattered  because  there  was  no  shepherd,  and  they  became 
meat  to  all  the  beasts  of  the  field*"  ;  Jesus,  too,  describes  the  search 
for  the  lost  sheep,  and  is  said  to  have  had  compassion  on  the 
multitudes  because  they  were  "  abandoned  and  '  worried^,'  as  sheep 
that  had  no  shepherd." 

Out  of  all  this  oppression  and  disorder,  there  is  to  be  "  a 
covenant  of  peace "  for  the  sheep,  says  the  prophet,  because  God 
will  "set  up  om  shepherd  over  them\"  The  fourth  evangelist  also 
speaks  of  "one  flock,  one  shepherd^''     These  two  writers  are  prac- 

Lomm.  xvii.  136)  "  Why  describe... how  Toajxy  beasts  infuriated  against  us,  [that 
is  to  say]  evil  spirits  and  savage  men,  they  have  met,  and  yet  muzzled  them 
(comp.  Mk  i.  25  (to  an  evil  spirit)  andiv.  39  (to  the  sea)  (lit.)  "  Be  thou  muzzled") 
oftentimes  with  their  prayers  ?  " 

[3090^]  On  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19  "unto  the  wild-beasts"  (quoted  in  3090a)  Origen 
says  "If  demons  are  here  called  beasts..."  Jerome's  comment  indicates  that, 
though  he  read  "beasts,"  he  knew  the  reading  "Beast": — "O  thou  Devil, 
O  ministers  of  the  Devil,  ye  that  would  devour  not  the  body  but  the  soul !  For 
then  is  the  soul  devoured  by  the  mouth  of  the  Beast  when  it  connives  at  the 
Devil's  will." 

[3090/]  Btiba  Metzia  w^b  restricts  cuiam  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31  to  Israel. 
Perhaps  a  similar  assumption  is  implied  in  Sanhedr.  58  b,  playing  on  adam  in 
Prov.  XX.  25,  and  saying  "  whoso  smites  the  cheek  of  an  Israelite  is  as  one  smiting 
the  cheek  of  the  Shechinah."  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  the  broader  saying  in 
Aboth  iv.  4,  "Who  is  honoured?  He  that  honours  (lit.)  the  [human]  creatures, 
for  it  is  said  (i  S.  ii.  30)  '  For  them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  they  that 
despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.'"  On  "the  creatures"  meaning  *•  man- 
kind "  see  Levy  i.  265  b. 


^  Ezek.  xxxiv.  1 1  "  I  myself,  even  I,  will  search  for  my  sheep,"  rep.  ib.  16. 

'  Ezek.  xxxiv.  5,  comp.  ib.  6 — 8. 

'  [3091  d\  "  Worried,"  Mt.  ix.  36  iffKvX/i^oi.  Comp.  Mk  vi.  34.  There  is 
also,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  of  Matthew's  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  in 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  17,  comp.  ib.  16  and  20,  where  the  "fat  cattle"  and  the  "rams 
and  he-goats  "  (see  Targum)  are  regarded  as  oppressors. 

*  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  23,  comp.  xxxvii.  24.  Eccles.  xii.  11  has  an  entirely  different 
context. 

»  Jn  X.  16. 
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tically  alone  in  the  Bible  in  their  mention  of  the  '■^ one  shepherd" 
The  words  in  Ezekiel,  "Ye,  my  sheep,  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  are 
manV'  appear  to  be  a  protest  for  the  dignity  of  man  that  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "  How  much  is  a  man  of  more  value 
than  a  sheep  !^" 

[3092]  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mark,  who  only  twice  men- 
tions the  word  "sheep  "in  his  gospel*,  fails  to  represent  an  important 
aspect  of  Christ's  work — an  aspect  that  He  Himself  habitually  kept 
in  view.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  fact  that  we  owe  John's  Parable  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  which,  though  probably  not  uttered  by  Christ  in 
that  form,  yet  truly  as  well  as  beautifully  expresses  Christ's  doctrine 
and  makes  up  for  Mark's  deficiency. 

In  behalf  of  Mark,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  although  he 
never  represented  Jesus  as  saying  that  He  contended  for  the  sheep  of 
Israel  against  "  the  beasts,"  yet  he  represented  Him  as  doing  so  in 
fact.  The  word  "  beasts,"  indeed,  Mark  never  mentions  except  in 
the  Temptation*.  But  it  may  very  probably  mean  "  evil  spirits " 
there.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  (as  Origen's  view 
suggests)  the  evangelist  would  regard  himself  as  describing  Christ's 
victory  over  the  Beast  whenever  he  described  Him  as  "  casting  out  a 
devil,  or,  an  unclean  spirit." 

§6.     '■'■Bearing  iniquity" 

[3093]  Of  no  other  prophet  except  Ezekiel  is  it  said  that  he  is  to 
"  bear  the  iniquity  "  of  Israel.  This  phrase  is  applied  in  the  Law  to 
priests^.     The  opening  of  the   prophecy   ("Ezekiel   the   priest'") 

^  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31  (on  which  see  Rashi).  ^  Mt.  xii.  12. 

^  [3092  a]  Mk  vi.  34,  xiv.  27  (quoting  Zech.  xiii.  7).  In  the  parall.  to 
Mt.  XV.  24  "  I  was  not  sent  save  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel," 
Mk  vii.  27  omits  these  words.     See  3353  (iii)  a  foil. 

The  metaphor  of  "sheep"  (as  distinct  from  the  simile,  e.g.  Mk  vi.  34  "as 
sheep")  is  not  found  in  Mark.  Epictetus  ridicules  even  the  simile,  and  says  (ii. 
9.  3)  "  See  thou  do  nothing  like  a  wild-beast... nothing  like  a  sheep" 

^  Mk  i.  13  "  He  was  with  the  wild-beasts  (Oijplwf)."  This  is  the  only  passage 
where  Oriplov  occurs  in  the  gospels.  '  Lev.  x.  1 7,  comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  38. 

"In  the  thirtieth  year" 

®  [3093  a]  Ezek.  i.  i — 3  "  Now  {/il.  And)  it  came  to  pass  /«  t/ie  thirtieth  year, 
in  the  fourth  month. ..as  I  was  among  the  captives...!  saw  visions  of  God.  (2)  In 
the  fifth  day  of  the  month... (3)  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel 
the  priest,  the  son  of  Buzi...,  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans... and  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  there  upon  him." 
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prepares  us  to  recognise  his  priestly  character.  But  the  typical  acts 
by  which  Ezekiel  is  said  to  perform  this  vicarious  service  are  very  far 
removed  from  the  usual  sacerdotal  acts  of  sacrifice  and  purification. 

"Lie  thou  upon  thy  left  side,"  says  the  voice  of  God  to  him, 
"and  lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  upon  it... and  thou  shalt 
lie  on  thy  right  side  and  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Judah;  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  have  I  appointed  it  unto 
thee^"  He  eats  and  drinks,  before  his  exiled  countrymen,  such 
food  as  the  besieged  city  of  Jerusalem  was  at  that  moment  forced  to 
resort  to.  His  hair  and  beard  are  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  to 
represent  the  people  devoted  to  destruction.     One  part  is  to   be 

[3093^]  "The  thirtieth  year"  is  taken  by  Origan  (Lomm.  xiv.  179,  comp. 
ib.  16 — 17)  as  referring  to  the  prophet's  age  "literally  {Kara  rb  aiffdrir6i')" 
besides  being  typical  of  Christ's  age  (Lk.  iii.  23  "about  thirty  years  of  age"). 
Jerome,  while  saying  that  "  most  people  "  took  it  so,  follows  the  Targum  which 
dates  "thirtieth"  from  the  Finding  of  the  Law. 

[3093  c]  Perhaps  Ezekiel's  text  is  disarranged,  and  we  ought  to  place  verses 
2  and  3  before  verse  i,  so  that  "Ezekiel  the  priest  the  son  of  Buzi..."  will 
precede,  instead  of  following,  "  the  thirtieth  year."  This  would  accord  with  the 
openings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  almost  all  the  prophets.  No  other  Hebrew 
prophet  begins  with  the  first  person. 

[3093  d]  Thus  rearranged,  "  thirtieth  year  "  might  refer  to  "  the  thirtieth  year  " 
(Numb.  iv.  3  "  from  thirty  years  old  and  upward  ")  appointed  for  the  sons  of  Levi, 
of  whom  Ezekiel  was  one,  for  the  beginning  of  their  service.  The  objection 
that  "  thirty  years  old  "  would  be  expressed  differently,  e.^.  "  son  of  thirty  years," 
would  not  then  apply.  For  then  the  meaning  would  not  be  exactly  personal,  "he 
was  thirty  years  old,"  but  rather  official,  thus,  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there 
upon  him.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  [«'.<?.  my]  thirtieth  year  [appointed  for 
the  beginning  of  a  priest's  ser\'ice]...that  [/*V.  and]  I  [was]  among  the  captives  by 
the  river  Chebar,  the  heavens  were  opened  and  I  saw  visions  of  God." 

Graetz  (ii.  385)  mentions  Akiba  as  forbidding  the  study  of  the  "higher 
wisdom,"  which  apparently  included  "the  cloud-chariot  of  Ezekiel,"  until 
disciples  had  "  passed  their  thirtieth  year."  But  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
authority  for  this  in  Chagiga  11  ff.,  which  is,  I  am  told,  the  only  Talmudic 
reference  given  by  Graetz  in  his  German  edition. 

[3093  e'X  The  context,  the  interpretation  of  Origen,  the  admission  of  Jerome 
as  to  the  opinion  of  "  many,"  and  the  far-fetched  nature  of  the  Targumistic  inter- 
pretation suggested  as  an  alternative,  make  it  probable  that,  in  the  first  century, 
"thirtieth  year"  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  age  of  Ezekiel.  If  this  was 
the  case,  and  if  Jesus  also  began  His  public  career  in  His  thirtieth  year,  this  would 
add  one  more  to  the  parallelisms  between  Ezekiel  and  Jesus. 

[3093 y]  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett  informs  me  that  Ezek.  i.  2,  3  is  regarded  by 
most  scholars  as  "  a  later  addition."  But  here,  as  elsewhere, «/""  a  later  addition'^ 
to  a  prophecy  was  recognised  in  the  first  century  as  a  part  of  the  text,  it  may  for 
our  purposes  be  considered  a  part  of  the  text. 

^  Ezek.  iv.  4  foil. 
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burned,  another  is  to  be  smitten  with  the  sword,  a  third  is  to  be 
scattered  to  the  wind — and  even  of  the  small  remnant  left  out  of 
these  some  are  to  be  burned  with  fire. 

[3094]  Later  on,  a  message  of  bereavement  comes  to  the  prophet, 
"I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke."  But 
he  is  not  to  mourn.  "So  I  spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning," 
he  says,  "and  at  even  my  wife  died'."  When  the  people  ask  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  he  explains  to  them  that  //  means  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will  profane 
my  sanctuary,  the  pride  of  your  power^,  the  desire  of  your  eyes...zx\dL 
ye  shall  do  as  I  have  done... ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep,  but  ye 
shall  pine  away  in  your  iniquities  and  moan  one  toward  another." 

No  closer  approximation  than  this  can  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  that  extraordinary  comment  made  by  the  fourth 
evangehst  on  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up  " — namely,  "  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his 
body."  The  precedent  of  Ezekiel  indicates  that  a  Hebrew  prophet 
could  regard  himself  as  the  type  of  his  country,  its  scapegoat  so  to 
speak,  destined  to  bear  its  iniquities :  "  Thus  shall  Ezekiel  be 
unto  you  for  a  sign ;  according  to  all  that  he  hath  done  shall 
ye  do'." 

[3095]  A  similar  feeling  is  latent  perhaps  in  several  words  of  Jesus 
(or  traditions  expounding  His  words)  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
"  a  sign  "  : — for  example,  in  the  reply  "  There  shall  no  sign  be  given 
them  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah."  Jonah  was,  in  a  sense,  Israel. 
Israel  was  plunged  in  adversity  and  captivity  and  scattered  abroad 
among  the  Gentiles  to  preach  the  true  God.  Jonah  was  cast  into 
the  sea  to  save  the  lives  of  his  companions,  and  was  raised  up  that 
he  might  preach  to  the  men  of  Nineveh.  And  such  a  Jonah,  or 
such  an  Israel,  was  "  the  son  of  man."  Such  a  prophet  also,  or  such 
an  Israel,  or  such  a  suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord,  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  All  these  characters  appear  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
"  Thus  shall  Ezekiel  be  unto  you  a  sign ;  according  to  all  that  he  hath 


1  Ezek.  xxiv.  15  foil. 

*  To  illustrate  "pride,"  comp.  Mk  xiii.   i  "What  manner  of  stones  and  what 
manner  of  buildings  !"  and  Mt.  xxiv.  i,  Lk.  xxi.  5. 

*  Ezek.  xxiv.  24.     Comp.  Is.  xx.  3  "my  servant  Isaiah  hath  walked  naked 
and  barefoot... for  a  sign... upon  Egypt...,"  and  see  3068  (iv). 
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done  shall  ye  do ;  when  this  cometh,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  God'." 

[3096]  In  this  light  we  can  better  understand,  not  only  the 
Johannine  saying  about  "raising  up  the  temple,"  but  also  the 
Pauline,  Petrine  and  Johannine  doctrine  that  the  "  temple  "  is  Christ's 
"  body,"  or  that  He  is  the  "  living  stone  "  in  it  to  which  the  other 
stones  (His  disciples)  must  be  indissolubly  united.  Jesus  appears 
to  have  identified  Himself  and  His  body  with  Jerusalem,  not  less 
closely  but  more  closely  than  Ezekiel  did  ;  and,  like  Ezekiel,  He 
measured  out  and  planned  in  His  mind  a  New  Temple — only  a 
spiritual  structure,  a  human  Temple. 

In  this  light  also  we  can  understand  Christ's  saying  to  His 
disciples,  in  eflFect,  that  what  had  happened,  or  was  about  to  happen, 
to  Him,  must  also  happen  to  them,  and  that  they  would  be  united 
with  Him  :  ■'  If  they  persecuted  me  they  will  also  persecute  you,"  "  If 
I  have  done  great  works  ye  shall  do  greater  works,"  "  I  go  before 
you  to  Galilee,"  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions... I  come 
again  and  will  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also-."  If  He  died  for  His  disciples,  so  that  they  too  died, 
in  Him — as  the  Pauline  epistles'  teach — how  could  it  be  other  than 
just  and  natural  that  His  resurrection  should  be  in  their  behalf,  and 
no  less  vicarious  than  His  death  ?  Whether  He  was  to  "  receive  " 
them  in  "  Galilee,"  or  in  His  Father's  *'  house,"  or  in  some 
"mountain*"  that  He  had  "appointed"  to  His  disciples,  all  these 
traditions  about  their  future  meeting,  and  about  their  future  unity 
with  Him,  appear  to  receive  light  from  Ezekiel's  words,  if,  instead  of 
his  name,  "  Ezekiel,"  we  substitute  his  appellation,  "  son  of  man,"  as 
follows,  "  Thus  shall  the  son  of  man  be  unto  you  a  sign.  According 
to  all  that  he  hath  done  shall  ye  also  do." 


^  [3095  a]  Ezek.  xxiv.  •24.  Isaiah  and  his  children  are  also  (Is.  viii.  18) 
"  signs  "  in  Israel  (and  comp.  Jer.  xxvii.  1  foil.) ;  but  there  is  no  other  prophet  who 
is  so  frequently  called  ' '  a  sign  "  as  Ezekiel,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  his 
typical  actions,  Ezek.  iv.  3,  xii.  6 — 11  "  I  have  set  thee  for  a  sign  unto  the  house 
of  Israel... say,  'I  am  your  sign;  like  as  I  have  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
them  ;  they  shall  go  into  exile,  into  captivity.'" 

^  Comp.  Jn  XV.  20,  xiv.  12,  Mk  xiv.  28,  Mt.  xxvi.  32,  Jn  xiv.  1 — 3. 

*  2  Cor.  v.  15. 

*  Mt.  xxviii.  16. 
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§  7.     The  adoption  of  the  Gentiles 

[3097]  The  adoption  of  the  Gentiles  is  touched  on  by  Ezekiel  in 
a  spirit  rather  more  like  that  of  Jesus  (in  some  passages  of  the 
gospels)  than  in  the  corresponding  passages  to  be  found  in  other 
prophets.  Isaiah,  it  is  true,  has,  on  this  subject,  much  that  antici- 
pates an  expansive  Judaism  in  which  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  the 
willing  subjects  and  servants  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  But  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  in  Isaiah  that  quite  comes  up  to  the  feeling  of 
fraternity  in  the  following  passage  of  Ezekiel :  "  So  shall  ye  divide 
this  land  unto  you  according  to  the  tribes  of  Israel.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  ye  shall  divide  it  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  unto 
you  and  to  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  who  shall  beget 
children  among  you  :  and  they  shall  be  unto  you  as  the  homeborn 
amo7ig  the  tribes  of  Israel....  In  what  tribe  the  stranger  sojourneth, 
there  shall  ye  give  him  his  inheritance,  saith  the  Lord  God\"  This 
resembles  the  prediction  of  Jesus,  "  Many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob^." 

[3098]  Ezekiel's  only  mention  of  Abraham'  is  one  that  dis- 
courages the  Jews  from  looking  to  him  as  their  special  patron  whose 
merits  must  needs  descend  upon  his  degenerate  descendants. 

A  similar  feeling  perhaps  inspired  John  the  Baptist  when  he 
warned  his  countrymen  that  they  must  not  think  to  save  themselves 
by  pleading  that  they  were  *'  children  of  Abraham."  God  was  able, 
he  said,  to  "  raise  up  from  the  stones  children  unto  Abraham\" 
This  is  a  spirit  of  justice,  like  that  which  prompted  Ezekiel  to  say 
that  no  man  should  be  saved  by  the  merits,  nor  lost  by  the  demerits, 
of  others*.  But  does  it  not  also — this  putting  aside  of  the  fleshly 
claims  of  "  the  sons  of  Abraham " — in  a  special  way  harmonize 
with  Ezekiel's  consciousness  that  a  Voice  from  heaven  is  teaching  the 
prophet  to  regard  himself  as  something  more  than  a  son  of  Israel*? 


1  Ezek.  xlvii.  21  foil.  On  "stranger,"  Rashi  says  "Qui  scilicet  proselytus 
factus  est  in  exilio  in  eadem  tribu  [Israelitica]." 

2  Mt.  viii.  II,  comp.  Lk.  xiii.  28 — 9. 

2  Ezek.  xxxiii.  24,  see  3113.  *  Mt.  iii.  9,  Lk.  iii.  8. 

'•>  Ezek.  xviii.  2  foil. 

*  [3098  a]  Another  parallelism,  minor  but  not  unworthy  of  note,  relates  to 
Sodom.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Amos,  go  so  far  as  to  place  Israel  or  Jerusalem  as 
low,  or  nearly  as  low,  as  Sodom,  in  respect  of  sinfulness.     And  the  Lamentations 
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§  8.     The  New  Temple 

[3099]   Another  point  of  similarity  between  Ezekiel  and  Jesus — 

if  at  least  we  accept  the  testimony  of  three  evangelists,  against  the 
silence  of  Luke — refers  to  predictions  concerning  the  Temple. 
Ezekiel  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  to  predict  in  clear  terms 
the  construction  of  a  new  temple  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the 
old  one.  Jesus  also  is  said  by  John,  and  implied  by  Mark  and 
Matthew,  to  have  predicted  construction  as  well  as  destruction. 

But  this  prediction  introduces  also  a  point  of  dissimilarity.  Every- 
thing in  the  prophet's  description  of  the  new  structure  implies  that  it 
is  to  be  a  material  one — even  though  the  picture  of  it  is  blended 
with  the  apparently  poetical  symbol  of  the  river  of  living  water  that 
is  to  flow  down  from  the  Eastern  gate  of  the  new  temple,  into  the 
Arabah,  and  there  to  "  heal "  the  sea  of  Sodom. 

Here,  it  may  be  said,  the  prophet  does  not  mount  to  the  same 
altitude  of  thought  as  is  attained  in  Isaiah  :  "  Thus  saith  the  high 
and  lofty  one  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy  :  I  dweU 
in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,"  and  again,  "  the  heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  is 
my  footstool;  what  manner  of  house  will  ye  build  for  me?...  But  to 
this  [man]  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit  \" 

[3100]  Doubtless  it  is  so.  There  are  no  indications  that  Ezekiel 
had  been  led  to  beUeve  that  there  could  ever  be  any  real  restoration 
of  captive  Israel  without  a  simultaneous  restoration  of  the  material 
temple.     On  the  other  hand,  the  very  last  sentence  of  his  prophecy 


says  (iv.  6)  "The  iniquity  (marg.  punishment  of  the  iniquity)  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  is  greater  than  the  sin  {marg.  punishment  of  the  sin)  of  Sodom" 
(on  which  see  Rashi  and  Sanhedr.  lo^S).  But  no  prophet  ventures  to  say  to 
Jerusalem,  with  Ezekiel,  in  a  detailed  comparison  of  Jerusalem  (xvi.  46 — 56)  with 
her  "sisters,"  Sodom  and  Samaria  (ib.  52 — 3)  "They  are  more  righteous  than 
thou,"  and  to  add,  in  God's  name,  "  /  will  turn  again  their  captivity,  the 
captivity  of  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  and  the  captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughters."  Nothing  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible  comes  so  close  as  this  does  to  the 
tradition  of  Matthew  (x.  15,  xi.  24)  and  Luke  (x.  12)  that  the  "judgment"  on 
Sodom  shall  be,  not  "less  heavy,"  but  '* more  tolerable"  than  for  the  cities  in 
Palestine  that  reject  the  Gospel. 

See  also  3653  i  for  the  expression,  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  "  the  stumbling-block  of 
their  iniquity,"  as  illustrating  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  "offence"  or  "stumbling." 

^  Is.  Ivii.  15,  Ixvi.  I — 2. 


A.  & 
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quaintly  combines  the  literal  with  the  spiritual  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shew  that  the  latter  is  all-important :  "  It  shall  be  eighteen  thousand 
[reeds]  round  about.  And  the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day 
shall  be,  *  The  Lord  is  there.' " 

If  this  did  not  imply,  it  at  least  suggested,  that  a  temple  was,  in 
fact,  a  divine  presence.  We  have  to  read  these  final  words,  this 
name  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  is  there,  in  the  light  of  the 
vision  of  ■'  the  appearance  of  a  man  "  above  the  throne.  We  have  to 
think  of  THE  Lord  is  there  in  connection  with  the  motions  of  the 
one  "  spirit,"  and  along  with  the  subsequent  vision  of  the  breathing 
of  that  "  spirit "  into  the  dry  bones  of  desolate  Israel.  Then  it  will 
be  perceived  that,  even  if  Ezekiel  himself  could  not  emancipate  him- 
self from  the  thought  of  the  necessity  of  a  literal  temple  of  stone  for 
Jehovah,  yet  at  least  he  prepared  readers  in  future  ages  for  such  an 
emancipation.  "The  spirit,"  in  Ezekiel,  did  not  mean  all  that  it 
means  for  Christians,  but  it  went  a  long  way  toward  the  Christian 
meaning. 

[3101]  It  was  a  natural  inference  that  in  the  time  to  come  such 
Jews  as  discarded  unrighteous  claims  based  on  mere  physical 
descent  from  Abraham  and  gave  preference  to  pious  Gentiles,  would 
meditate  on  this  new  name,  the  Lord  is  there,  and  would  say 
*'  Wherever  a  few  righteous  souls  are  gathered  together  in  the  name 
of  righteousness  '  the  Lord  is  there,'  and  consequently  the  Shechinah 
is  there^" — to  which  some  might  add,  "And  the  Shechinah  con- 
stitutes the  Temple." 

This  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  with  the 
human  may  be  taught  in  two  opposite  expressions  of  material  motion. 
The  human  may  be  described  as  being  lifted  up  into  the  divine 
presence,  "Where  I  am,  ye  shall  be."  Or  the  divine  may  be 
described  as  coming  down  to  the  human  presence,  "Where  ye  are,  I 
will  be."  Either  way,  the  same  fundamental  truth  is  taught.  When 
therefore  we  hear  Him  who  called  Himself  "  son  of  man "  saying 
"  Wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 

1  [3101  a]  Comp.  Aboth  iii.  9,  which  quotes  Scripture  to  prove  that  when  ten, 
or  five,  or  three,  or  two,  or  even  one,  is  studying  the  Law,  the  Shechinah  is 
present;  also  ib.  6  "Three  that  have  eaten  at  one  table  and  have  said  over  it 
words  of  the  Law  are  as  if  they  had  eaten  of  the  table  of  THE  PLACE  {i.e.  God) 
blessed  is  He  !  For  it  is  said.  And  he  said  unto  me,  This  is  the  table  that  is 
before  the  Lord  (Ezek.  xli.  22) ;  also  ib.  ii.  17  "  Make  not  thy  prayer  an  ordinance 
but  an  entreaty  before  THE  PLACE,  blessed  is  He...,"  and  see  Taylors  note  on 
PLACE  (i.e.  space)  as  a  name  of  God.     See  3378  a,  3687,  3689  a. 
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am  I  in  the  midst  of  themS"  we  are  justified  in  tracing  back  the 
thought  to  Ezekiel's  vision  of  Humanity  enthroned  in  heaven  and  to 
Ezekiel's  name  for  the  City  to  be  built  on  earth. 

§  9.     Parables 

[3102]  Our  English  Concordance  gives  "  parables,"  in  the  plural, 
as  occurring  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  except  in  Ezekiel: 
"  Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God,  they  say  of  me,  Is  he  not  a  speaker  of 
parables*?"  The  prophet  is  twice  bidden  expressly — as  no  other 
prophet  is — to  speak  a  parable  to  rebellious  Israel*.  Moreover, 
without  mention  of  the  word  "  parable,"  he  is  bidden  to  be,  in  effect, 
a  parable  to  them  :  "  Son  of  man,  thou  dwellest  in  the  midst  of  the 
rebellious  house,  which  have  eyes  to  see  and  see  not,  which  have 
ears  to  hear  and  hear  not... therefore..." — and  then  follow  instruc- 
tions to  him  to  "remove"  his  "stuff"  and  "dig  through  the  wall"  of 
his  house,  so  making  himself  a  "  sign  unto  the  house  of  Israel "  that 
they  may  realise  the  capture  of  Jerusalem*.  To  no  other  prophet 
does  the  command  come  with  so  much  emphasis,  that  he  is  to  be 
a  "  sign,"  that  is,  a  human  parable,  "  Say,  I  am  your  sign,"  and  again, 
"Thus  Ezekiel  is  unto  you  a  sign'." 

[3103]  The  words  *'  which  have  eyes  to  see  and  see  not"  remind 
us  of  similar  words  uttered  by  Jesus  in  connection  with  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower,  and  open  up  the  difficult  question  as  to  His  reason  for 
speaking  in  parables.  According  to  the  quotation  given  by  the 
Synoptists  from  Isaiah,  parables  were  to  be  used  in  order  that  the 
hearers  might  not  understand.  But  Ezekiel  is  bidden  to  make  him- 
self a  sign  to  the  people  that  "have  eyes  to  see  and  see  not,"  that 
they  may  understand  : — "  //  may  be  they  will  consider,  though  they  be 
a  rebellious  house* "  ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  one  of  Matthew's 
two  versions  of  the  prophecy  about  "  not  seeing'." 

Elsewhere  Matthew  explains  Christ's  action  in  teaching  by 
parables  by  quoting  part  of  the  following:  "Give  ear,  O  my  people,  to 
my  law....     I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable.     I  will  utter  dark 

*  Mt.  x\Tii.  10. 

*  Ezek.  XX.  49.  '  Ezek.  xvii.  i,  xxiv.  3. 

*  Elzek.  xii.  1  foil.  *  Ezek.  xii.  11,  xxiv.  24.     See  3094 — 6. 

*  Ezek.  xii.  3. 

"  Mt.  xiii.  13  "because  they  do  not  see"  is  parall.  to  Mk-Lk.  "i»  ordtr  that 
they  may  not  see,"  but  Mt.  xiii.  14  afterwards  quotes  Isaiah  in  fiill  and  by  name. 
See  33M— 5. 
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sayings  of  old^"  The  Psalmist's  "  parable "  proceeds  to  give  a 
history  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  time  of 
David,  who  was  taken  "  from  following  the  ewes  that  give  suck  "  to 
be  the  shepherd  that  "fed"  the  nation  "according  to  the  integrity  of 
his  heart." 

[3104]  It  belongs  to  a  treatise  on  the  Fourfold  Gospel  to  com- 
pare the  different  evangelistic  views  of  Christ's  parables.  Here  we 
have  merely  to  note  that  Matthew's  last  quoted  conception  of  a 
parable  seems  to  be  that  of  a  plan  of  redemption,  a  spiritual  Exodus 
from  a  spiritual  Egypt ^  It  is  the  revelation  of  a  New  Law  which 
the  Psalmist,  the  type  of  Christ,  calls  "  my  law  " — "  Give  ear,  O  my 
people,  unto  my  law." 

According  to  this  view,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  includes  the 
Parable  of  the  Redemption  of  Mankind.  It  means  what  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  mean,  but  it  means  more.  It  inculcates  the 
necessity  of  receiving  and  not  stifling  the  seed,  but  it  teaches  also 
that  the  seed  must,  in  some  sense,  "  die."  The  seed  is  the  type  of 
humanity  dying  and  rising  again.  This,  if  suggested  at  all  by  Mark, 
is  very  faintly  hinted  at  by  the  saying — which  almost  immediately 
follows  the  Parable  of  the  Sower — that  nothing  is  hidden  except  that 
it  may  be  manifested^,  if  that  may  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  hiding 
of  the  seed  in  the  ground.  But  John,  in  his  parable  of  the  seed  or 
grain  of  corn,  puts  the  truth  more  plainly — "if  it  die  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruif*";  and  he  distinctly  connects  it  with  the  coming  of 
the  Greeks  to  Jesus. 

[3105]  Our  present  point  is  merely  this,  that  Ezekiel  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Jesus  in  the  New,  are  uniquely  connected  with 
parables ;  that,  as  Ezekiel  presents  himself  for  a  visible  parable  or 
"sign,"  so  does  Jesus,  if  He  speaks  of  Himself  in  connection 
with  "the  sign  of  Jonah',"  and  (according  to  John)  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  "  sign  "  of  raising  it  up  in 
three  days^     Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Matthew's  wide  sugges- 


1  Mt.  xiii.  35,  quoting  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2,  has  "in  parables,"  and  "things  hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

2  So  Jerome  ad loc,  perhaps  following  Origen  (on  Proverbs,  Lomm.  xiii.  226). 

3  Mk  iv.   22.     On  "the  doctrine  of  hiding"  see  Notes  2998  (Iv)  d—m,  and 
comp.  Mt.  xiii.  33,  Lk.  xiii.  21. 

*  Jn  xii.  24.  '  Mt.  xii.  39  foil. 

'  Jn  ii.  18 — 19  "What  sign  workest  thou  ?...  Destroy  this  temple  and  I  will 
raise  it  up  in  three  days. " 
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tion  as  to  the  scope  of  Christ's  parables — revealing  "  things  hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  " — we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise 
that,  in  teaching  thus  through  parables,  Jesus  would  have  in  view 
the  prophet  who  was  expressly  bidden  to  teach  in  parables,  and 
who,  more  than  any  other  prophet,  discerned  in  earthly  things  the 
parables,  parallels,  or  counterparts,  on  earth,  of  ideals  in  heaven^ 

§  lo.     The  ''nav  heart"  and  "new  spirit" 

[3106]  Above,  at  the  conclusion  (3086)  of  the  section  on  "  the 
spirit,"  attention  was  caUed  to  the  fact  that  "a  new  spirit"  is  men- 
tioned thrice  by  Ezekiel  and  by  no  other  prophet  It  must  here  be 
added  that  Ezekiel  twice  mentions  "  a  new  heart "  and  also  "  a 
heart  of  flesh  "  as  contrasted  with  "  the  stony  heart*."  Isaiah  pre- 
dicts that  God  will  "create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth',"  Jeremiah 
predicts  "  a  new  covenant^"  but  Ezekiel  predicts  a  "newness"  more 
like  that  of  the  gospels  when  he  suggests  that  not  even  a  "new 
heaven  and  earth "  will  make  man  new  unless  his  "  heart "  and 
"spirit"  are  changed. 

The  gospels  preach  the  doctrine  of  Ezekiel  under  a  new 
metaphor.  Instead  of  having  the  old  heart  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  a  new  one,  man  is  to  be  made  anew,  to  become  as  a  little  child, 
or  receive  the  nature  of  a  little  child,  or  be  bom  from  above.  The 
language  is  entirely  different,  but  the  thought  is  the  same  and  it 
permeates  Christ's  teaching, 

A  characteristic  of  "  the  stony  heart  "  was  that  it  trusted  in  what 
may  be  called  "  things  of  stone  " — either  in  the  Law  of  the  Tables  of 
stone  when  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  or  else  in  the  Temple  of  stone 
when  duly  attended  thrice  in  the  year  with  the  due  offering  of 
sacrifices.  Jeremiah  says,  "Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying, 
*  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  are  these,'"  and  then,  "I  will  do  unto  the  house... and  unto 
the  place  which  I  gave  to  you... as  I  have  done  to  Shiloh'." 

*  [3105  a]  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Synoptic  treatment  of  ' '  parables  "  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  Johannine  substitution  of  the  word  *'  proverb,"  rapoiftla,  on 
which  see  Jn  x.  6,  xvi.  25,  29,  andyijA.  yoc.  1721  a — d. 

On  a  parallelism  between  "the  elders"  in  Ezekiel  and  "the  elders"  in  the 
gospels,  see  3184  <:  foil. 

*  Ezek.  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26.  ^  Is.  Ixv.  17.  *  Jer.  xxxi.  31. 

'  [3106  a]  Jer.  vii.  4 — 14  (Targ.)  "Trust  not  in  the  lying  words  of  prophets, 
who  say,  '  Ye  worship  before  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  ye  sacrifice  before  the 
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Ezekiel  does  not  warn  his  countrymen  against  trusting  to  the 
Temple.  He  could  not  well  do  this.  For  the  old  Temple  was 
destroyed,  and  it  would  have  been  unseasonable  to  warn  them 
against  the  new  Temple,  not  yet  in  being,  which  was  to  stand  in 
the  city  called  "  The  Lord  is  there."  But  he  does  warn  a  man 
against  '■'•trusting  to  his  own  righteousness^ ^^  as  though  the  man  could 
store  up  a  supply  of  merit  by  his  works,  and,  on  the  strength  of  that, 
commit  unrighteousness  with  impunity.  The  expression  is  rare  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  it  recalls  Luke's  description  of  the  Pharisees 
as  men  who  '^^  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous^''  This 
warning  is  a  part,  the  negative  part,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "new 
heart."  Those  who  have  the  "  new  heart,"  the  "  heart  of  flesh  " — 
which  is  plastic,  always  open  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  influence  of 
the  "new  spirit" — will  not  trust  in  anything  but  the  Spirit  and 
Presence  of  the  Lord. 

[3107]  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the  influence  of  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  on  the  Jewish  theology  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  must  not  be  measured  by  modern  estimates  of  certain 
portions  of  the  book  (such  as  deal  with  the  architecture  of  the 
New  Temple)  which  are,  for  us,  more  curious  than  edifying,  nor  by 
the  number  of  quotations  from  it  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  book 
does  not  lend  itself  to  quotation.    Its  visions  and  types  and  thoughts 


temple  of  the  Lord,  ye  adore  before  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Thrice  in  the  year 
do  ye  appear  before  Him.'  "  "The  place"  in  Jer.  vii.  14  appears  to  mean  "the 
temple  "  or  its  precincts.  The  passage  says,  in  effect,  "  Trust  not  in  the  Place  of 
stone,  but  (ib.  6)  '  oppress  not... shed  not  innocent  blood.' "  For  "  place  "  meaning 
"temple,"  or  "holy  place,"  comp.  Acts  vi.  14,  xxi.  28  (Mt.  xxiv.  15  "holy 
place")  and  especially  Jn  xi.  48  (the  words  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  in 
"council")  "  If  we  let  him  alone. ..the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our 
place  and  our  nation." 

This  is  an  instance  of  Johannine  irony.  The  words  of  the  speakers — who  are 
in  effect  "  the  elders  of  the  Jews" — are,  in  one  sense,  like  "the  lying  words  of 
prophets,"  not  to  be  "trusted."  They  put  above  all  things  "the  Place"  of 
stone,  and  prepare  to  "shed  innocent  blood"  for  its  sake. 

1  [3106  3]  Ezek.  xxxiii.  13,  comp.  Lk.  xviii.  9.  Comp.  also  J n  v.  45  "There 
is  one  that  accuseth  you,  Moses,  on  whom  ye  have  set  your  hope  (A.V.  in  whom 
ye  trust)."  That  is  to  say,  the  Jews  had  reduced  the  humane  Law  of  God,  given 
through  Moses,  to  a  Law  of  stone.  And  now  they  claimed  Moses  as  their  witness 
that  they  were  righteous  because  they  obeyed  that  Law.  But  the  man,  Moses, 
stood  up,  not  to  defend  them,  but  to  accuse  them,  because  they  had  petrified 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  of  God  so  as  to  make  it  a  mechanical  means  of  acquiring 
a  righteousness  of  their  own,  apart  from  God's  Spirit. 
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are  to  be  absorbed  rather  than  its  words  to  be  quoted\  We  must 
measure  its  influence  by  the  extent  to  which  its  imagery  permeates 
the  Johannine  Revelation,  and  its  thoughts  the  Johannine  gospel, 
while  some  of  its  deepest  teaching  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the 
Synoptic  gospels.  Nor  must  we  forget,  in  addition  to  the  definite 
coincidences  of  circumstance  above  enumerated  between  the  Prophet 
and  the  Messiah,  that  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  like  the 
whole  of  Christ's  Gospel,  bears  on  the  Building  of  the  New  Temple, 
which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  called  "  son  of  man  "  predicts,  and, 
in  the  New  Testament,  one  calling  Himself  "  son  of  man  "  performs'. 


1  [3107  a]  (i)  For  Ezekiel's  only  reference  to  Abraham,  the  superstitious  and 
immoral  belief  that  Abraham's  merits  must  apply  to  his  degenerate  descendants, 
and  for  the  parallel  between  this  and  the  fourth  gospel,  see  3113. 

(?)  A  parallel  referring  to  judgment  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Ezek.  xx.  4 
"  Wilt  thouj'ud^e  them,  son  of  adam,  wilt  thou  judge  them  ?  Cause  them  to  know 
the  abominations  of  their  fathers...,"  xxii.  i  "And  thou,  son  0/  adam,  wilt  thou 
judge,  wilt  thou  judge,  the  bloody  city...?"  xxiii.  36  "5Vwj  of  adam,  wilt  thou 
y«wjfi?  Oholah...?"  compared  with  the  Johannine  statement  (Jn  v.  27)  that  Jesus 
had  received  "authority  to  Ao  judgment"  because  He  was  ^^  son  of  man." 

(3)  On  the  mention  of  "my  table"  by  God  (Ezek.  xliv.  16) — practically 
unique  in  O.T.  — and  by  Christ  (Lk.  xxii.  30) — unique  in  N.T. — see  3278  r. 

*  [3107  b'\  Ezekiel  nowhere  mentions  "a  new  law."  Apart  from  a  condem- 
nation of  "  the  priests  "  (vii.  id  '■'■the  /aw shall  perish  from  the  priest,"  xxii.  26  "her 
priests  have  done  violence  to  my  law")  he  hardly  mentions  "law  "  (sing.)  except 
in  xliii.  12  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  house:  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  whole 
limit  thereof  round  about  shall  be  most  holy.  Behold,  this  is  the  law  of  the  house.^* 
The  twofold  repetition  (J^oh.  Gr.,  Index  "  Twofold  ")  su^ests  a  mystical  meaning, 
and  so  does  the  use  of  "  this"  (ib.  "  This"). 

[3107  f]  Rashi  ad  loc.  says  that  the  building  was  not  according  to  Ezekiel's 
pattern  owing  to  the  sins  of  the  Jews ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  was  to  have 
been  "  the  law  of  the  house." 

Origen's  comment  is  lost.  But  Jerome's  comment  ad.  loc. —  which,  like  many 
of  Jerome's  sayings,  reads  as  if  borrowed*from  Origen — implies  that  "  the  law  of 
the  house  "  is  to  be  (i)  its  height  (Mt.  v.  14  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid  "), 
(i)  its  holiness,  issuing  from  it  like  a  stream  (Ezek.  xlvii.  i — 12,  Ps.  xlvi.  4,  to 
which  might  be  added  Jn  \'ii.  38),  (3)  the  breaking  down  of  the  distinction  between 
"holy"  and  "  most  holy."  Henceforth  all  is  to  be  "  most  holy  " — "the  whole 
limit  round  about."  This  agrees  with  the  name  given  to  the  whole  city  (Ezek. 
xlviii.  35)  "the  Lord  is  there."  On  the  mention  of  "the  Law"  in  the  gospels  see 
3493  a. 

[3107  rf]  Elsewhere,  however,  Ezekiel  (xl.  19  foil.)  seems  to  imply  a  denial 
that  "all  is  to  be  'most  holy'"  by  repeatedly  mentioning  the  "inner  court." 
The  Hieronyman  view  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  interpretation  of 
a  single  passage  of  Ezekiel,  important  only  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  view  that  might 
be  taken  by  a  Jewish  reformer  who  conceived  that  all  the  sons  of  the  spiritual  Israel 
were  to  be  (Rev.  i.  6)  "a  kingdom,  priests...,"  and  identical  with  the  sons  of  the 
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spiritual  Adam.  The  book  of  Revelation  is  permeated  with  a  mystical  adaptation 
of  Ezekiel's  conception  of  the  Temple,  and,  if  Revelation  was  written  (at  all  events 
in  large  measure)  by  John  the  Apostle,  the  book  confirms  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  also  had  Ezekiel's  Temple  often  in   His  mind.     See  3588  foil. 

"He  that  heareth  let  him  hear" 

[3107  e]  The  following  remarks  ought  to  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section.  For  there  is  something  more  important  than  mere  verbal  similarity 
in  the  parallelism  between  Ezek.  iii.  27  "But  when  I  speak  with  thee,  I  will  open 
thy  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  He  that 
heareth  let  him  hear  (or,  he  will  hear)...  "  and  the  words,  several  times  repeated 
in  the  Synoptists,  "  //e  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 

No  prophet  but  Ezekiel  uses  these  words.  Wetstein,  Schottgen,  and  Horae 
Hebraicae  do  not  illustrate  the  Synoptic  phrase  from  any  Jewish  tradition,  nor 
from  Ezekiel.  Yet  the  phrase  in  Ezekiel  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  in  the 
first  century,  as  capable  of  several  interpretations,  some  of  which  might  bear  on  the 
gospels.  Rashi,  on  Ezekiel,  says  that  "Thou  shalt  say...'  Thus. ..God'"  means, 
"  Thou  shalt  say  all  the  words  of  my  message  \i.e.  the  message  I  give  thee  to 
Israel]."  Then,  concerning  the  words  "  He  that  heareth  let  him  hear  (or,  he  will 
hear),"  he  adds  "  These  are  not  words  of  the  message.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  says  to 
the  prophet,  '  Say  unto  them  my  message.  And  he  that  he  hears  among  them, 
let  him  hear  (or.,  he  will  hear),  and  he  that  desists  (desistit)  let  him  desist  {or,  he 
will  desist).  For  I  know  that  not  all  are  about  to  hearken,  since  they  are  a 
rebellious  house.' " 

[3107/]  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  Rashi 's  caution,  italicised  above, 
"  These  are  not  words  of  the  message,"  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  Apart  from 
Ezekiel's  context,  we  might  naturally  have  inferred  that  the  prophet  was  instructed 
by  God  to  begin  his  prophecy  with  the  words,  ^'  He  that  heareth  let  him  hear" — 
so  that  these  were  "  words  of  the  message  "  of  God  delivered  by  the  prophet.  But 
the  context  disproves  this.  Ezekiel  is  repeatedly  warned  by  God  that  he  is  to 
persist  with  his  message,  though  Israel  is  (Ezek.  ii.  3,  6,  7,  8  etc.)  "rebellious." 
The  command  is  given  (ii.  7)  "Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether 
they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear  ;  for  they  are  most  rebellious,"  (iii.  11) 
"Speak  unto  them  and  say  unto  them,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,'  whether  they 
will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  It  is  clear  from  this  last  passage  that 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God"  is  to  be  repeated  publicly  by  the  prophet  to  the 
people  ;  but  * '  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear "  is  not  to  be 
repeated.  It  is  uttered  privately  by  God  to  the  prophet.  And  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  later  utterance  (iii.  27)  "i%  that  heareth  let  him  hear  (or,  he  will 
hear)  and  he  that  forbeareth  let  him  forbear  (or,  he  will  forbear)."  It  is  the 
saying  of  God,  and  it  is  uttered  privately  to  the  prophet. 

[3107^]  But,  if  this  is  God's  saying,  and  if  the  verb  is  imperative,  can  we 
suppose  that  God  would  use  an  imperative,  or  a  quasi-imperative  ("let  him 
forbear  ")  as  regards  a  disobedient  sinner,  saying,  in  effect,  "  If  he  is  disobedient 
let  him  be  disobedient"'}  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  verb  is  future,  what  sense, 
worthy  of  God,  can  be  extracted  from  "  He  that  heareth  will  hear,  and  he  that 
forbeareth  will  forbear  "  ? 

The  Targum  meets  this  difficulty  by  supplying  ^^  from  sin  "  after  "forbear  "  in 
Ezek.  iii.  27,  thus,  "  He  that  receiveth  let  him  receive  the  teaching,  and  he  that 
forbeareth   let   him   forbear  from  sin."     Similarly,   in    Ezek.  ii.   7 — taking   the 
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Hebrew  "  t/""  (or  "  ■whether''^)  as  ^^if\J>erchance\^ — it  has  "Thou  shalt  prophesy 
the  words  of  my  prophecy  to  them,  if  \_perchance\  they  shall  receive  the  teaching 
and  if  [perchance]  they  shall  forbear  y^-ow  «'«";  and  again  {ib.  iii.  u)  "Thou 
shalt  say  unto  them  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ' — if  [perchance']  they  shall  receive 
the  teaching,  and  if  [perchance]  they  shall  forbear  from  sin."  The  Vulgate  has  a 
similar  interpretation. 

[3107  A]  That  the  difficulty  was  an  early  one  is  indicated  by  Aquila's  two 
renderings  of  the  passage  under  discussion  (Ezek.  iii.  27)  rendered  by  LXX  "he 
that  heareth  let  him  [continue  to]  hear  and  he  that  is  disobedient  let  him  [continue 
to]  be  disobedient  (6  aTtiOdiy  areidtiru) "  (where  continuance  is  implied  by  the 
pres.  imperative).  Aquila  has,  ist  ed.,  "and  he  that  ceaseth  let  him  continue-to- 
cease  (6  irau6fji€vos  irav4<y9u  (v.r.  -trdtr^w)),  2nd  ed.,  "  He  that  heareth  shall  be 
heard,  and  he  that  leaveth  [alone]  shall  be  left  [alone]."  This  second  version  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  Jerome's  Latin  "Qui  audit  audietur ;  et  qui  relinquit 
relinquetur." 

Ezekiel  has  perhaps  been  imitated  in  Daniel  (xii.  10)  "  Many  shall  purify 
themselves... and  be  refined,  but  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly."  There  is  no 
imperative  here.  But  Theod.  has  avo/jL-fiffoxrir  (v.r.  -ffowrw)  dvofioi  and  LXX  has 
ifidpruffiv  ol  anapruiXol.  The  Greek  subjunctives,  when  taken  by  themselves  in 
quotations,  lend  themselves  to  the  rendering  "let  the  sinner  continue  to  sin."  And 
we  find  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Vienne  writing  (Euseb.  v.  i.  58)  "That  the 
scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  '  Let  the  lawless  do  lawlessness  still  (6  avofios  oMOfiriffaTU} 
fri)  and  let  the  righteous  be  made-righteous  still  (kbu  6  St/ccuoj  SiKaiudr/Tw  In)." 
This  is  like  Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel,  but  still  more  like  Rev.  xxii.  11  "  He 
that  is  unrighteous  let  him  do-unrighteousness  still  (6  oSikwi'  ddiKri<xaT(o  Iri)  and  he 
that  is  filthy  let  him  be  made-filthy  still,  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  do 
(rotiiirirw)  righteousness  still,  and  he  that  is  holy  let  him  be  made-holy  (iyiaoO^u) 
still." 

To  these  facts  others  might  be  added,  e.g.  various  interpretations  of  the 
imperatives  italicised  in  Is.  vi.  9  "  Hear  ye  indeed  but  understand  not,"  and  in 
Prov.  xx\-iii.  17  "...shall  flee  unto  the  pit,  let  no  man  stayhiva"  (Vulg.  "nemo 
iustinet"  Targ.  Walton  "non  comprehend^nt").  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  the  difiSculty  caused  to  scribes  and  interpreters  by  the  thought  that  God 
"/<f/j"  the  wicked  "do-wickedly,'^  or  says,  about  the  disobedient,  ^' let  them 
continue- to-disobey."  The  hypothesis  of  such  a  difficulty  may  explain,  at  least  in 
part,  why  Luke  (vi.  39)  may  have  omitted  "  let  them  alone,''  when  he  wrote  his 
own  version  of  Mt.  xv.  14  "  Let  them  alone.  They  are  blind  guides.  But  if  the 
bhnd  lead  the  blind  both  shall  fall  into  a  pit." 

[3107 1]  Our  present  point,  however,  is  the  apparent  probability  that  part  of 
Ezekiel's  unique  saying — unique  at  least  in  O.T. — is  reproduced  allusively  in  our 
gospels.  I  have  not  indeed  been  able  to  find  an  instance  of  an  early  Christian 
commentary  identifying  the  saying  in  N.T.  with  the  saying  in  O.T. — either  as  a 
coincidence  or  as  a  quotation  ;  but  Jerome  comes  near  it.  For  in  his  commentary 
on  Ezek.  iii.  27  he  not  only  mentions  the  varieties  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  also  shews  how  one  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  harmonizes  with  a 
saying  of  Christ's  that  has  at  least  a  close  connection  with  the  parable  of  the 
Sower.  "  But  what  we  have  set  down,"  says  Jerome,  "  '  He  that  heareth  let  him 
hear,  and  he  that  desisteth  [from  evil]  {quiescit)  let  him  desist  '...is  thus  translated 
by  the  second  edition  of  Aquila,  '■He  that  heareth  will  be  heard,  and  he  that  leaveth 
off  [to  hear]  will  be  left  [to  himself  and  forscJcen  by  God].'     And  [then,  this]  is  the 
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sense  (Mk  iv.  25,  Mt.  xiii.  12,  Lk.  viii.  18)  '  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given 
(Mt.  +  and  he  shall  have  abundance) ;  but  he  that  hath  not,  even  that  which  he 
seemeth  to  have  (Mk-Mt.  that  which  he  hath)  shall  be  taken  away  from  him.'  " 

[3107/]  This  saying,  "he  that  hath,"  is  quoted  by  Jerome  from  an  utterance 
of  Jesus,  as  to  which  Luke  agrees  with  Mark  in  placing  it  after  His  explanation  of 
the  parable  of  the  Sower  privately  to  the  disciples,  whereas  Matthew  (xiii.  12) 
places  it  before  this  explanation.  Luke,  however,  differs  from  Mark  in  the 
following  respect.  Mark  connects  "he  that  hath"  closely  with  ^'he  that  hath  ears 
to  hear'''  thus  (iv.  23 — 5)  '■'If  anyone  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear  ;  and  he 
began-to-say  (or,  used-to-say)  (iXe^ev)  to  them  Take  heed  what  (Lk.  viii.  18  how) 
ye  hear.  In  what  measure  ye  mete... For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and 
he  that  hath  not... taken  from  him"  ;  but  Luke  separates  (viii.  8)  ^^  he  that  hath 
ears"  from  (viii.  18)  ^*  he  that  hath^'  by  a  wide  interval.  In  Mark,  the  two 
sayings  are  part  of  Christ's  private  warning  to  the  disciples  at  the  conclusion  of 
His  explanation  of  the  parable  ;  in  Luke,  "  he  that  hath  ears  "  is  a  public  "  cry  " 
(viii.  8  "saying  these  things  he  cried")  to  all  the  people  at  the  conclusion,  not  of 
the  explanation,  but  of  the  parable  itself;  while  '^ he  that  hath''  comes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  explanation,  and  is  a  private  warning  intended  for  the  disciples 
alone. 

[3107^]  It  might  appear  then  at  first  sight  that  Mark  differs  altogether  both 
from  Matthew  and  from  Luke  in  that  he  treats  '^ he  that  hath  ears"  as  a  private 
^utterance — somewhat  as  "he  that  heareth"  in  Ezekiel  was  regarded  (3107 «)  by 
Rashi.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  For  we  have  passed  over  (while  following  the 
clue  given  by  Jerome)  an  earlier  Marcan  use  of  the  phrase,  where  Mark  agrees 
with  Matthew  and  Luke : — 

Mk  iv.  8 — 10  Mt.  xiii.  8—9  Lk.  viii.  8 

"...and    sixty    and    a  "...and  some  sixty  and  "...a         hundredfold, 

hundred.  And  he  began-  some  thirty.  *■  He  that  While-saying  (Xi-^osv) 
to-say  (AeYec)  '  He  that  hath  ears  let  him  hear.'"  these  things,  he  cried 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  (eipuvei)    'He    that    hath 

hear.'      And,    when    he  ears    to     hear    let    him 

was  alone...."  hear.'" 

All  the  Synoptists  immediately  proceed  to  describe  the  disciples  as  questioning 
Jesus  (Mk-Lk.)  about  the  meaning  of  the  parable  or  (Mt.)  about  Christ's  reason 
for  teaching  in  parables.  Mark  emphasizes,  by  contrast,  the  privacy  of  the 
questioning  of  the  disciples  by  adding  "when  he  was  alone."  Luke  emphasizes, 
by  contrast,  the  publicity  of  the  supposed  cry  of  Jesus  ("  he  that  hath  ears  etc.") 
by  prefixing  to  it  "  he  cried."     Matthew  abstains  from  either  emphasis. 

It  looks  as  though  the  evangelists  were  dealing  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  known 
by  all  the  early  evangelists  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  and  its  moral,  and  with  Christ's  doctrine  about  "hearing"  the  Gospel;  but 
in  what  precise  way  it  was  connected  they  seem  not  to  have  known.  Hence  we 
find  Mark  here,  according  to  his  custom  of  "conflating" — that  is  combining  two 
traditions  of  one  original — repeating  "  he  that  hath  ears"  twice,  first  as  a  public 
utterance  at  the  end  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  itself,  and  then  as  a  private 
utterance  at  the  end  of  the  explanation  of  the  parable.  Matthew  and  Luke  use 
it  only  once  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

But  Matthew  also  inserts  it  once  (xi.  15)  in  connection  with  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  and  once  (xiii.  43)  in  his  parable  of  the  Tares.     Luke  also  inserts  it 
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once  (xiv.  35)  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  about  "salt"  losing  its  savour. 
Some  authorities  add  it  in  Mark  (vii.  16)  about  that  which  "defileth  the  man." 

[3107/]  These  just-mentioned  instances  of  "he  that  hath  ears"  peculiar  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  shew  that  the  phrase  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  some  as 
being  little  more  than  a  teacher's  summons  to  his  pupils  to  be  "attentive."  But 
if  Jerome  is  right  in  his  comment  above  quoted  on  Ezekiel  (iii.  27)  Christ s 
meaning  was  very  different.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  difficult  and  mysterious  saying, 
not  unlikely  to  be  confused  with  that  in  Revelation  (xxii.  1 1)  "  He  that  is 
unrighteous  let  him  do  unrighteousness  still... and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  do 
righteousness  still,"  which  Origen  (on  Jn  xiii.  10  foil.)  quotes  along  with  the 
Synoptic  tradition  "He  that  hath." 

In  this  note,  the  main  points  have  been,  in  the  first  place  the  parallelism 
between  the  saying  in  Ezekiel  and  some  instances  of  the  saying  in  the  gospels,  and 
in  the  next  place  the  confusions  apparently  caused  by  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
evangelists  whether  the  saying  was  a  "public"  or  a  "private"  one,  parallel  to  the 
doubt  about  the  saying  in  Ezekiel.  It  has  been  a  secondary  consideration,  yet  it 
is  a  far  more  important  one,  that  Jesus  may  have  actually  said,  in  the  parable  of 
the  Sower,  not,  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear,"  but  '^' He  that  heareth 
with  his  ears'" — that  is  (as  Isaiah  (vi.  10)  uses  the  phrase),  heareth  indeed  and  in 
earnest — "he  {and  he  alone"]  mil  hear" — that  is,  "he  alone  will  continue  to 
progress  in  hearkening  and  understanding.'^ 

If  this  was  our  Lord's  meaning,  then  we  can  better  understand,  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  His  reference  to  Isaiah's  warning  to  his 
countrymen  about  "hearing  with  their  ears."  Then,  too,  we  can  understand  why 
Mark,  and  Mark  alone,  begins  this  parable  with  the  cry  of  Jesus  (iv.  2)  "  Hear  ye." 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  saying  "Zr«r  that  hath  ears  will  hear"  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  the  general  saying  '■'He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  added."  It 
is  an  exemplification  of  the  principle  of  the  germ,  taught  by  Jesus  in  the  parables 
of  "the  mustard-seed"  and  "the  leaven"  as  well  as  in  that  of  "the  sower." 

Naturally  such  a  saying  might  have  many  applications  and  might  be  used  on 
many  diflFerent  occasions.  Sometimes  it  might  teach  the  disciples  themselves  to 
be  careful  how  the}'  "heard."  Sometimes  it  might  teach  them  to  warn  others 
to  be  thus  careful.  Sometimes  it  might  teach  them  to  preach  on  patiently  as 
Ezekiel  prophesied,  whether  men  "heard"  or  whether  men  did  not  "hear,"  since 
the  "hearing"  did  not  rest  with  the  preacher.  But  in  any  case  the  words  of  Jesus 
seem  to  have  always  meant  something  more  than  a  mere  summons  to  attention ; 
and  there  is  also  strong  reason  for  concluding  that  they  derive  their  meaning 
firom  the  precedent  in  Ezekiel  "He  that  heareth  will  hear." 

Addendum  on  "spirit" 

[3107  m]  Gen.  i.  2  "And  the  s/>irit  (ruaeh)  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters"  is  interpreted  by  Philo  (i.  265)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  i.  i  ivwOev  for  deov) 
as  referring  to  ^'wind^^ ;  and  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  quoted  by  high  authority 
("Rab")  in  Chag.  12  a  as  a  proof  that  ''wind  and  water"  were  created  on  the 
first  day.  Ben  Zoma  (ib.  14*)  who,  when  "considering  the  interval  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  waters,"  is  said  to  have  regarded  ruach  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
"brooding  as  a  dove,"  was  described  by  R.  Joshua  as  being  "out  of  his  mind." 
These  facts  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  Jn  iii.  3 — 8  avijidev  {bis). 
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CHAPTER   VII 

A  WORKING   HYPOTHESIS 

§  I.     The  divinity  of  Man 

[3108]  Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  gospels  as  to  the  meaning  of  "the  son 
of  man,"  it  will  be  well  to  define  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
working  hypothesis  derivable  from  the  facts  stated  above.  We  take 
it  as  proved  that  the  term  was  not  recognised  as  a  Messianic  title 
before  Jesus  began  to  use  it\  And  we  take  it  as  a  probable,  or 
at  least  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  that  He  would  call  Himself, 
in  accordance  with  the  Targumistic  appellation  of  Ezekiel,  Bar 
Adam.  But  can  we  put  aside — or  keep  in  suspense  without  entirely 
rejecting — the  hypothesis  that  He  used  some  form  of  the  Aramaic 
bar  nashia)  ? 

Bar  nash{a)  might  have  been  used  in  such  a  hypothetical 
utterance  as  "  The  son  of  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
meaning  "man  in  his  right  relation  to  God" — where  Deuteronomy, 
and  our  gospels,  have  literally  "the  man,"  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  has  "  the  son  of  man,"  meaning  mankind^ 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  Jesus,  beginning  by  using  some  form 
of  bar  nash{a)  in  sayings  about  the  duty  and  authority  and  destiny 
of  the  Man,  gradually  came  to  apply  them  to  Himself  as  representing 
the  Man,  at  first  rejected  and  smitten  but  finally  raised  up  and 
enthroned.  And  Christ's  predictions  of  the  enthronement  of  "the 
son  of  man,"  having  some  verbal  resemblance  with  Daniel's  Aramaic 
prediction  of  the  enthronement  of  "one  like  unto  a  son  of  man" 
might  naturally  (it  would  seem)  use  the  Aramaic  term. 

^  After  Christ's  death  it  was  of  course  recognised  as  Messianic  by  Christian 
Jews,  but  only  as  the  result  of  its  being  identified  with  Christ. 

*  Deut.  viii.  3  quoted  in  Mt.  iv.  4,  Lk.  iv.  4.     See  3126,  3127  a. 
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[3109]  Against  this  explanation,  however,  there  are  two  important 
considerations.  One  is,  that  the  early  translators  of  the  gospels  into 
Syriac  (which  is  a  form  of  Aramaic)  do  not  appear  satisfied  with 
idiomatic  Syriac  or  Aramaic,  but  resort  sometimes  to  idioms  unused 
elsewhere  in  their  language'.  Another  is,  that  the  Aramaic  "son  of 
Adam"  not  only  covers  the  ground  (so  to  speak)  covered  by  the 
Aramaic  "son  of  man"  but  also  covers  more  ground,  and  may 
explain  the  diflficulty  felt  by  Syrian  commentators  who  may  have 
had  a  vague  sense  that  "man  "  referred  to  a  definite  person. 

[3110]  On  the  one  hand,  the  Aramaic  "son  of  man"  is  not 
known  to  have  been  ever  applied  to  any  definite  person  as  a  title. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Aramaic  "son 
of  Adam  "  is  known  to  have  been  appUed  to  Ezekiel  in  the  Targum, 
we  have  found,  between  Jesus  and  Ezekiel,  many  striking  parallel- 
isms, in  respect  both  of  circumstance  and  of  doctrine,  such  as  cannot 
be  alleged  between  Jesus  and  any  other  prophet 

The  hypothesis  of  an  original  "  son  of  Adam  "  has  been  shewn 
to  explain  the  Pauline  mention  of  Christ  as  "the  last  Adam"  or 
"second  Man";  and  Luke's  "son  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam,  son  of 
God " ;  and  the  worship  of  Christ,  in  the  second  century,  by  the 
Sethians,  under  the  name  of  "Seth."  It  has  also  helped  us  to 
explain  the  feeling  of  the  earliest  Christian  commentators  that  some 
definite  "  man  "  was  intended,  and,  in  particular,  some  patriarch. 

It  is  true  that  Origen  protests  against  the  supposition  that  any 
"  definite   man "  is  intended ;    but   he  would   not  have   protested 

^  [3109  a]  See  also  3011.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  modem  trans- 
lations of  N.T.  into  Hebrew  (and  also  the  Clementine  translation)  use  ben 
ha-adam,  of  which  Dalman  says  incidentally  (p.  238)  ^^  bar  enasha,  just  like 
ben  ha-adam,  is  quite  unheard  of  in  the  older  Jewish  Aramaic  literature." 
Dehtzsch  {1878)  habitually  has  ben  ha-adam.  But  in  Mk  \-iii.  38  (parallel  to 
Mt.  xvi.  27,  Lk.  ix.  26)  and  in  Mt.  ix.  6  (parallel  to  Mk  iL  10,  Lk.  v.  24)  he  has 
ben  adam,  against  ben  ha-adam  in  the  parallels.  He  also  has  ben  adam  in 
Jn  V.  27  "because  he  is  son  of  manP  There  he  may  have  deliberately  omitted 
the  article  in  Hebrew  to  correspond  with  the  omission  of  the  article  in  Greek. 
But  in  the  first  two  instances  the  onussion  <tf  the  article  appears  to  be  a  misprint 
or  an  inconsistency. 

[3109  3]  Ben  adam  would  most  naturally  mean  "  a  common  man,"  "a  low- 
bom  man,"  and  it  might  well  seem  absurd  to  say,  "that  ye  may  know  that 
a  common  or  loTo-bom  man  has  power  to  forgive  sins."  Bar  Adam  would  not 
be  so  open  to  this  objection  because  it  would  suggest  a  definite  person,  like 
Barabbas  or  Barjesus.  But,  if  Matthew's  gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  as 
ancient  tradition  asserts,  the  evangelist  might  think  it  necessary  to  translate  bar 
into  ben,  without  considering  the  confusion  that  would  result. 
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against  the  supposition  that  Adam  was  intended,  if  "Adam"  was 
used  in  its  fullest  sense,  as  representing  not  only  fallen  humanity 
but  also  the  likeness  of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Man.  Origen  himself, 
as  we  have  seen  (3075),  bids  us  consider  "  the  man "  in  the  light 
of  those  passages  of  scripture  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  "  a  man." 

[3111]  The  title  Bar  Adam  should  be  compared  with  Bar  David, 
Bar  Jesse,  Bar  Israel,  Bar  Abraham.  To  those  who  heard  it  for 
the  first  time  it  would  perhaps  merely  suggest  one  who  called  himself 
what  every  human  being  may  call  himself,  but  by  a  strange  peri- 
phrasis. To  others — sinners  perhaps  or  publicans — it  might  suggest 
son  of  sinful  Adam.  To  others,  in  time,  it  might  suggest  very  much 
more — a  title  of  conspicuous  honour.  Bar  Jesse  had  come  to  mean 
the  Son  of  Jesse,  David.  Bar  David  had  come  to  mean  the  Son  of 
David,  the  Messiah.  So  might  Bar  Adam  come  to  mean  the  Son 
of  Adam,  the  Heir  and  Champion  of  the  house  of  fallen  Man.  A 
few  might  go  still  further  (though  hardly  till  after  His  death)  and 
say,  "  He  called  Himself  son  of  Adam,  as  though  He  were  one  of 
ourselves.  And  so  He  was,  in  His  love  of  us.  But  He  was  also 
that  Son  of  Adam  who  summed  up  in  Himself  all  that  fulness  of 
God's  image  which  God  designed  to  be  in  Adam.  He  was  Son  of 
Adam,  Son  of  God." 

[3112]  Our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  self-appellation  "son  of 
Adam  "  will  depend  partly  on  our  sense  of  Christ's  attitude  towards 
Adam  as  representing  Man,  and  towards  the  ancient  doctrine  that 
Adam  was  made  in  God's  image,  implying  the  divinity  of  Man. 
This  of  course  must  be  deduced  mainly  from  the  gospels,  and  to 
discuss  the  evidence  of  the  gospels  here  would  be  premature.  But 
in  view  of  the  striking  parallelisms  already  demonstrated  between 
Jesus  and  Ezekiel  it  is  not  premature  to  ask  the  reader  to  keep  his 
mind  open  to  others,  and  to  the  possibility  of  a  general  paralleHsm 
or  aflSnity  between  the  visions  and  voices  that  came  to  this  prophet, 
and  the  underlying  revelations  and  principles  of  the  good  news 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  In  particular,  we  may  note  in  Ezekiel  a 
breadth,  a  justice,  a  freedom  from  favouritism,  a  sense  of  the 
universality  of  God's  righteous  dealings,  which  may  be  shewn  here- 
after to  characterize  special  doctrines  both  in  the  prophecy  and  in 
the  gospel. 

[3113]  Take,  for  example,  the  single  mention  of  Abraham  made 
in  Ezekiel:  "Son  of  man,  they  that  inhabit  those  waste  places  in 
the  land  of  Israel  speak,  saying,  Abraham  was  one,  and  he  inherited 
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the  land;  but  we  are  many;  the  land  is  given  us  for  inheritance^" 
The  prophet  replies  that  these  degenerate  descendants  of  righteous 
Abraham,  who  "stood  upon  the  sword"  and  worked  abomination, 
and  yet  expected  the  merits  of  their  ancestor  to  descend  on  them- 
selves, should  themselves  "  fall  by  the  sword."  The  passage  strongly 
resembles  one  in  the  fourth  gospel  where  those  who  claim  descent 
from  Abraham  are  warned  that  they  shall  die  in  their  sins,  are 
accused  by  Jesus  of  seeking  to  kill  Him,  and  are  declared  to  be  sons 
of  Satan  ^  And  the  tone  of  both  these  Abrahamic  passages  accords 
with  that  general  spirit  of  justice  in  which  Ezekiel  protests  that  "  the 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,"  and  that  Noah,  Job,  and  Daniel,  shall 
save  no  souls  but  their  own. 

Isaiah  speaks  of  "  the  Lord  who  redeemed  Abraham,"  and  says, 
"  Look  unto  Abraham  your  father,"  and  introduces  Jehovah  as 
saying  "  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend* " ;  but  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
one  like  Man  or  Adam,  controlling  the  Universe,  gives  an  ampler 
view,  including  that  of  Isaiah,  but  excluding  from  the  privileges  of 
Abrahamic  descent  those  who  failed  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
pattern  of  the  true  Adam. 

[3114]  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Man  to  the  Beast,  either 
"  the  son  of  Adam  "  or  "  the  son  of  man  "  might  be  used  in  Aramaic 
doctrine  to  express  it.  But  the  former  title  seems  more  appropriate 
to  describe  the  dominion  or  authority  given  to  Man  over  those 
spiritual  powers  of  darkness  which  the  Bible  often  calls  serpents  or 
scorpions.  "The  son  of  man"  might  indeed  be  taken  to  mean 
"  every  man  " — with  a  suggestion  of  a  proper  name,  like  "  Everyman  " 
in  the  old  English  play  so  called.  But  even  then  it  is  not  so 
appropriate  as  "  the  son  of  Adam  " ;  for  the  name  of  Adam  reminds 
us  of  the  Fall,  and  of  the  Promise  after  the  Fall,  that  the  serpent 
that  wounded  Adam  should  be  crushed  by  Adam's  Son. 

§  2.      The  humanity  of  God 

[3115]  Let  us  briefly  revert  to  Origen's  dictum  (3075)  that,  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  we  must  "  take  our 
stand  on  the  conception  of  God  and  on  the  parables  that  say  He 

^  Ezek.  xxxiii,  24.     See  3098  and  3107  a. 

'  Jn  viii.  21,  24,  40,  44.     For  "  die  in  your  sin(s),"  the  marg.  of  viii.  21  refers 
only  to  Ezek.  iii.  18  and  xxxiii.  8. 
*  Is.  xxix.  22,  li.  2,  xli.  8. 
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is  Man."  Paradoxical  though  it  sounds,  it  is  at  least  in  accordance 
with  Christ's  spiritual  use  of  what  we  may  call  fundamental  words 
in  His  doctrine,  such  as  "bread,"  "water,"  "fire,"  "leaven," 
"seed,"  "harvest,"  and  so  on.  We  may  take  it  as  certain  that 
"  Man,"  in  Christ's  self-appellation,  whether  it  was  originally  "Adam" 
or  "  man,"  always  meant  something  more  than  physical  "  man."  In 
answering  the  question  "what  more?"  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Jesus  included  the  meaning  "  Man  in  the  image  of 
God,"  and  that  He  had  in  view  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  What  then 
was  the  "conception  of  God"  formed  by  Ezekiel,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  it  from  his  vision  ?  Was  it  one  that  could  be  taken  by  itself 
as  embodying  Christ's  conception? 

[3116]  Not  as  embodying  it,  but  as  preparing  the  way  for  it,  with 
a  preparation  much  more  direct  than  that  which  appears  on  the 
surface.  The  prophet  seems  to  have  conceived  of  God  as  typified  by 
Man  riding  on  the  Chariot  of  the  Universe.  In  this  Chariot  there  are 
four  Beasts  (or  Living  Creatures)  and  there  are  wheels  corresponding 
to  them.  These  apparently  typify  animate  and  inanimate  nature; 
"living  creatures/'  as  distinct  from  the  life-giving  spirit';  the  con- 
trolled, as  distinct  from  the  controUing  power  of  the  universe ;  those 
moving  things  which,  when  obeying  the  Mover,  are  like  horses  in  a 
well-driven  chariot,  but,  when  disobeying,  Hke  wild  beasts  in  a  jungle. 
The  winds  and  the  flames  and  the  waters,  the  fields  and  the  forests 
and  the  ever-changing  earth,  are  not  excluded;  for  all  these  move, 
and  all  that  moves  has  a  kind  of  life. 

But  motion  is  not  real  life  unless  it  is  willing  motion.  The 
motions  of  an  animal  have  a  better  claim  than  the  vital  processes  of 
a  plant  to  be  called  life,  because  the  animal  moves  less  regularly  and 
more  freely,  seeming  to  move  by  its  own  will.  Yet  in  proportion  as 
it  moves  less  regularly,  and  seems  more  free,  so  much  the  more  does 
it  need  control — it  may  be  external  control,  it  may  be  internal,  but, 
in  some  way,  control.  And  of  all  living  creatures  that  seem  most 
free  and  yet  most  in  need  of  control,  the  freest  and  neediest  is 
Man. 

In  accordance  with  these  conceptions,  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's 
Chariot  and  Team  bears  the  impress  of  humanity.  For,  though  the 
Beasts  or  Living  Creatures  come  out  of  a  storm-cloud  and  a  fire,  and 
seem  to  forebode  nothing  but  ruin,  they  are  speedily  described  as 

^  I  Cor.  XV.  45. 
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having  "  the  Ukeness  of  a  man,"  "  the  face  of  a  man,"  and  "  the  hands 
of  a  man."  The  Beasts  have  (of  themselves)  no  power  of  turning ; 
they  can  only  go  "  straight  forward " ;  but  the  whole  is  moved  by 
a  "  spirit "  which  is  "  in  the  wheels."  The  noise  of  the  wings  of  the 
Beasts  is  "  like  the  noise  of  great  waters,  like  the  voice  of  Shaddai." 
This  appears  to  mean  the  waters  of  heaven  in  a  storm ;  and  the 
voice  of  Shaddai  is  thunder.  This  is  appropriate  to  the  beginning 
of  the  vision,  with  its  "spirit  of  storm,"  and  "great  cloud,"  out 
of  the  midst  of  which  came  the  likeness  of  the  four  Beasts.  But 
at  the  end  comes  the  suggestion  of  the  controlUng  Charioteer,  and  of 
the  rainbow  of  calm  after  storm — a  voice  above  the  firmament  that  is 
over  the  heads  of  the  Beasts,  and  a  throne  above  this  firmament, 
and  "  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  a  likeness  as  the  appearance 
of  a  man  upon  it  above."  Round  about  the  Man  there  is  brightness 
"  as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of 
rain."  Then  comes  the  voice  saying  "  Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy 
feet,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee." 

[3117]  Thus  the  Man  on  the  throne  in  heaven  addresses  the 
prophet  as  "  son  of  man  "  on  earth,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Thou, 
made  in  my  image,  art  destined  to  be  superior  to  the  Beasts  on 
earth,  as  I  am  superior  to  them  in  heaven  ;  and  thou  art  to  go  as 
my  messenger  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Beasts.  Thy  countrymen 
are  even  now  worshipping  Beasts  in  my  Temple \  and  Beast-Gods 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt  have  seemed  to  dominate  the  long-suffering 
and  tenderhearted  God  of  Israel  Yet  these  empires  are  but  my 
instruments,  like  the  foiu-  winds,  or  like  my  four  sore  judgments,  the 
sword,   the   famine,  the   noisome   beasts,  and   the   pestilence*.     A 

'  Ezek.  viiL  lo — ii.     On  Shaddai,  see  3120a — c,  3123 tz. 

2  [3117  a]  Ezek.  xiv.  ^\.  Comp.  Rev.  vi.  i — 8  where  the  second,  thiid,  and 
fourth  of  the  "U\Tng  creatures"  (which  correspond  to  Ezekiel's  ''living  creatures" 
or  "beasts"),  appear  to  call  upon  War,  Famine,  Pestilence  and  Wild  Beasts. 
The  first  of  the  four  living  creatures  summons  One  "  conquering  and  to  conquer." 
The  Seer  may  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  "sore  judgments"  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Conqueror.  But  there  is  perhaps  some  confusion  as  to  the  scope 
of  "four."  For  the  second  living  creature  summons  one  to  whom  is  given  "a 
great  sword,"  that  is,  seemingly.  War ;  the  third  clearly  summons  Famine ;  the 
fourth — and  here  there  is  an  ambiguity  latoit  in  '"^ them" — summons  one  whose 
name  was  Death  (Rev.  vi.  8)  "and  Hades  followed  with  him;  and  there  was 
given  unto  them  (?)  authority  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword, 
and  with  famine,  and  with  death  (mai^.  pestilence),  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
earth."  "  Them "  perhaps  means  " Death  cmd  Hades"  in  conjunction  with  the 
previously  mentioned  second  and  third  avengers,  so  that  "  Death  and  Hades  "  kill 
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human  Spirit  controls  them  all,  and  to  thee,  son  of  man,  I  give 
charge  to  proclaim  this  Gospel  to  human  beings." 

This  aspect  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  and  the  parallelisms  of  circum- 
stance and  doctrine  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  the  identity  of  the 
appellation  of  the  former  with  the  self-appellation  of  the  latter,  are 
among  the  most  important  data  for  determining  the  meaning,  or  the 
various  meanings,  of  "  son  of  man  "  in  the  gospels.  But  they  must 
not  lead  us  to  depreciate  the  debt  of  the  Christian  Church  to  other 
books  of  scripture.  We  cannot  assert  for  example  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  beautifully  expressed  in  Isaiah,  is  taught 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  or  in  any  part  of  his  prophecy. 

[3118]  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  title  "Father"  applied  to 
God,  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  worn  down  as  to  mean  no  more  than 
Maker,  Originator,  or  Source.  What  is  the  use  of  calling  God 
Father  in  heaven,  if  the  Father  in  heaven  is  no  more  like  a  father  on 
earth  than  the  Dogstar  is  like  a  dog  ?  We  need  to  shew  that  a 
human  Father  is  meant — human,  at  least,  in  this  sense,  that  He  is 
capable  of  something  corresponding  to  what  we,  human  beings,  call 
love  and  sympathy.  And  it  is  this  notion  of  a  common  element 
between  God  and  Man  which  is  brought  out  in  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Man  above  revealed  to  one  called  "  son  of  man  " 
below. 

Probably  no  one  would  deny  that  our  Lord  has  developed  the 
doctrine  of  Isaiah  (whom  He  so  often  quotes)  concerning  the  divine 
Fatherhood.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  recognised  that  He  appears 
to  supplement  the  words  and  definite  doctrines  of  Isaiah  by  under- 
lying thoughts  suggested  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel. 

His  avoidance  of  the  term  "  Jehovah  "  (expressed  in  Greek  and 
English  by  "  Lord  ")  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  to  go  forward  from 
the  Mosaic  revelation  of  God  as  the  i  am  or  i  will  be  to  a  more 
anthropomorphic  and  personal  relation  such  as  we  find  suggested  by 
the  friendly  relations  between  God  and  Abraham,  and  developed  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  but  somewhat  subordinated  in  the  Law. 

[3119]  Yet  the  Law,  too,  has  passages  that  bear  strenuous 
testimony  to  this  anthropomorphic  and  personal  relation,  as  in  the 
words  "Thou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  bare  thee,  as 

by  means  of  "death  {i.e.  pestilence)"  and  "wild  beasts,"  and  the  second  and  the 
third  kill  by  means  of  sword  and  famine.  If  ' '  them  "  means  Death  and  Hades 
by  themselves,  they  would  appear  to  kill  over  again  those  who  are  already  killed 
by  War  and  Famine. 
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a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went^"  These 
words  indeed  (as  has  been  stated  above)  have  been  selected  by 
Philo  as  an  instance  of  the  doctrine  adapted  for  "the  duller  sort^" 
whereas  (says  Philo)  the  truer  doctrine  is  that  of  Balaam :  "  God 
is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent" 

The  object  of  Christ's  life,  lived  in  the  character  of  "  the  son  of 
Adam,"  was  apparently  to  teach  '^ the  duller  sort'" — whom  He  called 
His  "little  ones"  or  "babes"  and  preferred  to  "the  wise" — and  to 
infuse  into  them  a  twofold  truth.  On  the  one  hand  He  accepted  the 
limitations  of  earthborn  mortal  humanity — Adam  destined  by  his 
fall  to  return  to  the  adamah,  the  earth  from  which  he  had  been 
shaped.  On  the  other  hand  He  led  us  to  look  forward  to  the 
exaltation  of  this  earthborn  creature  to  heaven,  and  to  contemplate 
Man  as  heir  to  eternal  life  and  as  the  Son  in  the  image  of  the 
eternal  Father,  the  first  Adam  being  developed  into  the  last  Adam, 
whose  archetype  was  God.  Embodying  this  conception  of  the  Man 
in  His  own  person,  Jesus  might  be  regarded  as  saying  in  language 
antithetical  to  that  of  Balaam,  "  God  is  Man  that  He  should  pity, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  that  He  should  love " ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  fourth  gospel,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

[3120]  In  teaching  this  doctrine,  Jesus  summed  up,  as  He 
repeatedly  said,  all  things  that  are  written,  not  in  Isaiah  alone,  nor 
in  Ezekiel  alone,  but  in  the  scriptures  as  a  whole,  concerning  the 
relations  between  God  and  Man.  For  example,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Abraham  was  always  present  to  His  mind,  as  God's  repre- 
sentative and  "friend^,"  hospitably  welcoming  the  Nations  to  the 
feast  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  from  what  Jesus  said  about  the  Law  in  connection 
with  men's  "hardness  of  heart,"  it  would  seem  that  He  laid  as  much 
weight  on  the  revelations  of  God  to  Abraham  in  the  giving  of  the 
Promise,  as  on  those  to  Moses  in  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

To  Abraham,  for  example,  God  revealed  Himself  as  "  shield " 
and  "  reward,"  and  then  as  "  El  Shaddai "  with  the  precept  "  Walk 
before  me  and  be  thou  perfect^."     This  seems  to  mean  "Be  thou 

1  Deut.  i.  31. 

-  Is.  xli.  8. 

*  Gen.  XV.  i,  xvii.  i.  The  command  to  be  "perfect"  is  repeated  in  Dent. 
xviii.  13.  But  see  3482  foil,  for  the  reasons  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
precept  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  refers  to  Genesis  (see  also  3486,  3491). 
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perfect  as  I  am  perfect,"  and  it  resembles  the  precept  "  Ye  therefore 
shall  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect \"  What  relation 
existed  in  our  Lord's  mind  between  the  "  perfectness  "  of  El  Shaddai 
and  that  of  the  heavenly  Father  ?  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He 
teaches  His  disciples  how  to  become  sons  of  God.  They  are  to  imitate 
God,  who  gives  His  rain  and  sunshine  to  the  evil  as  well  as  to  the 
good ;  and  the  words  suggest  the  thought  of  God  as  the  Giver  of 
good  to  men.  So  does  the  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  which  corresponds  to  God's  utterance  in  the  Psalms,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it^." 

^  Mt.  V.  48  "  Ye  shall  be  "  is  best  taken  as  a  precept,  see  3394/  and  3482  a  foil. 
At  all  events  it  implies  a  precept. 

2  [3120  d\  Ps.  Ixxxi.  10.  The  thought  of  God  as  El  Shaddai  in  connection 
with  "  perfect,"  and  the  thought  of  "  perfect  "  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  rain 
and  sunshine,  raise  several  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  Shaddai." 

One  is,  What  did  the  word  originally  mean  ?  Another  is,  What  did  the  word 
mean  to  the  composers  of  Genesis?  Another  is,  What  did  it  mean  to  Jesus? 
The  third  alone  concerns  us.  And,  as  to  that,  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that 
in  the  first  century  it  was  not  taken  as  meaning  "  Almighty "  (the  rendering 
adopted  in  our  English  Bible)  but  as  implying  some  kind  of  beneficence.  The 
translators  of  the  Pentateuch  often  render  it  by  a  personal  pronoun  (comp.  the 
use  of  "  my  God  "  in  N.T.)  as  though  it  denoted  a  personal  and  friendly  connection 
between  God  and  man.  Aquila  and  others,  misled  perhaps  by  false  derivation, 
rendered  it  Sufficient  (not,  as  Gesen.  994(5  ^'■{%^\{-)suffident'''').     See  3123^. 

[3120  b\  Robertson  Smith  took  it  as  meaning  the  Raingiver  (Gesen.  995  a, 
comp.  Levy  Ch.  ii.  455  b).  Some  meaning  of  this  kind,  only  a  little  broader, 
so  as  to  include  Lightgiver  as  well  as  Raingiver,  would  best  suit  the  conception 
of  God  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  gospels  generally.  The  word 
is  said  by  some  to  mean  "shoot"  or  "send  forth"  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
sending  forth  of  arrows,  and  lightnings  as  well  as  rain  and  sunshine.  This  might 
be  illustrated  by  the  Greek  conception  of  Apollo  and  might  explain  the  use  of 
Shaddai,  in  Job  and  other  books,  where  God  is  apparently  sending  forth  arrows 
to  chastise  or  destroy.  Gesen.  994 — 5  points  out  that  the  alleged  derivation  in 
favour  of  "  all-w?^/^/;' "  would  rather  justify  "  2iiX- destroying.^'' 

[3120  c\  But  the  point,  for  us,  is  Jewish  interpretation  of  Shaddai  in  connec- 
tion with  Abraham,  and  on  that  point  the  conclusion  appears  safe,  that  Jesus 
would  regard  Shaddai  as  signifying  the  Perfect  God,  the  Giver  of  Good.  The 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  25)  connects  Shaddai  with  Shadaim  "the  breasts," 
thus:  "By  Shaddai,  who  shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above, 
blessings  of  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath,  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the 
womb."  Origen  {Horn.  Jereiii.  ix.  3,  quoting  Gen.  xvii.  i  ^^ thy  God"  where 
Heb.  has  Shaddai)  says  ^^  God  graciously  gave  Himself  to  that  Patriarch."  These 
thoughts  harmonize  with  Hebrew  conceptions  of  God  as  the  Nursing  Father  and 
with  Christian  conceptions  of  the  Father  as  giving  Himself  to  men  through  the 
"  flesh  and  blood  "  of  His  Son. 
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[3121]  These  passages  of  scripture  point  to  a  conception  (not 
prominent  in  Ezekiel)  of  God  regarded  as  the  Nursing  Father  of 
Israel,  and  hence  to  two  conclusions  about  "  the  son  of  man."  In 
the  character  of  the  Son  of  the  divine  Adam,  the  Son  of  the  Nursing 
Father  of  Israel,  Jesus  had  to  be  both  dependent  and  imitative.  As 
being  dependent,  He  daily  received  food  and  guidance  from  God — 
ah  aspect  of  the  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  much 
less  clearly  described  in  the  three  gospels  than  in  the  fourth.  As 
being  imitative,  He  had  to  give  to  the  other  sons  of  man  that  bread 
of  Heaven  which  He  Himself  was  continually  receiving. 

[3122]  Another  aspect  of  the  divine  Adam,  or  the  Humanity  of 
God,  is  mpre  difficult  to  treat  of,  and  much  less  clearly  defined  in 
scripture.  Deuteronomy  speaks  indeed  of  Him  as  bearing  Israel 
like  a  Father.  But  this  scarcely  implies  the  bearing  of  a  heavy 
burden,  much  less  of  a  painful  one.  Genesis  describes  God  as 
promising  to  be  Abraham's  '^shield'";  and  a  "shield"  receives 
blows.  But  a  shield  does  not  feel  blows.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
indicate  that  God  suffers.  The  Law  repeatedly  describes  God  as 
being  "provoked"  and  as  feeling  "wrath"  with  rebellious  Israel, 
but  not  as  suffering  pain  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  reserved  for  Isaiah  to  say  that  in  all  the  affliction  of  Israel 
the  Lord  was  Himself  "afflicted^"  This  interpretation  of  the  words 
is  disputed,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  same  prophet's  pathetic 
description  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah  on  whom  the  Lord 
"  laid  the  iniquity  "  of  others,  the  whole  of  which  implies  that  in  the 
sorrows  of  His  Servant  Jehovah  Himself  experienced  something  that 
in   God   is   equivalent  to  sorrow  in   Man^    There  will   be  found 

'  Gen.  XV.  i. 

2  [3122a]  Is.  Ixiii.  9.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  by  "Isaiah"  is  meant 
"  Isaiah  as  read  in  Jewish  synagogues  in  the  first  century,"  not  (Is.  i.  i)  "Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  The  former  is  quite  distinct  from  the  latter.  The  fomier  alone  concerns 
us.  The  composite  nature  of  "  Isaiah  "  does  not  affect  its  influence  on  Jesus.  To 
say  "book  of  Isaiah"  in  this  treatise  whenever  that  -was  meant,  would  often  be 
needlessly  lengthy.  The  reader  is  therefore  warned  that,  apart  from  indications 
to  the  contrary,  "Isaiah  "  always  means  "  the  book  of  Isaiah." 

On  the  interpretation  of  Is.  Ixiii.  9  see  3618/,  3660  a. 

^  [3122  b]  In  the  Mechilta  (on  Exod.  xix.  21)  God  is  represented  as  saying,  in 
effect,  that  if  a  single  being  falls  away,  he  is,  in  His  sight,  all  mankind  ;  if  a  single 
being  is  saved,  he  is,  in  His  sight,  the  whole  creation.  The  editors  (Winter  u. 
WUnsche  p.  204)  add,  "  Das  ist  ein  Beleg  dafiir,  dass  im  Judentum  schon  in  sehr 
friiher  Zeit  die  Lehre  von  dem  unendlichen  Werte  einer  Menschenseele  vor  Gott 
bekannt  war."     See  Origen  on  God's  "mourning"  over  sin  (3032  ^). 
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abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  this  prophecy  was  continually  before 
Jesus,  and  perhaps  too  the  very  words  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  aspect 
of  the  Servant,  whose  visage  was  to  be  marred  "  more  than  all  the 
sons  of  adam^" 

[3123]  In  conclusion,  then — while  not  denying  that  Jesus  may 
sometimes  have  used  forms  of  bar  nasha  to  express  His  doctrine 
about  the  destiny  and  duty  of  Man,  with  whom  He  identified  Him- 
self— we  assume  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  Jesus  called  Himself 
Son  of  Adam,  and  that  He  had  in  view  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  was 
similarly  called,  after  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  One  like  •  a  Man  above 
the  throne  in  heaven.  But  we  do  not  exclude  other  references  of  a 
diflferent  tendency,  such  as  imply  the  mortal  and  imperfect  nature  of 
Man  or  Adam,  his  need  of  redemption,  and  the  conflict  and  suffering 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  his  exaltation. 

In  this  latter  aspect,  the  title  seems  Hkely  to  have  led,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Son,  the  second  Adam,  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  first  Adam.  But  the  fundamental  meaning  seems  to 
have  been  (according  to  our  working  hypothesis)  that  Jesus,  though 
knowing  Himself  to  be  akin  to  the  Humanity  of  God  in  heaven 
from  whence  He  heard  Himself  hailed  as  Son  of  God,  preferred  to 
dwell  on  the  thought  that  He  was  akin  to  the  divinity  of  Man  on 
earth.  In  this  character.  He  desired  to  make  Himself  loved,  trusted 
and  reverenced  with  an  unconscious  worship  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  His  disciples  that  they  could  not  eradicate  it  when  the 
departure  of  His  bodily  presence  in  death,  and  the  outpouring  of 
His  compensating  Spirit  after  death,  forced  them  to  recognise  Him 
consciously  and  worship  Him  consciously,  as  being  still  indeed  Son 
of  Man,  but  of  such  a  Man  as  could  not  be  separated  from  God*. 

^  Is.  Hi.  14. 

Addendum  on  "Shaddai" 

2  [3123a]  Gesen.  994*5  gives  the  Rabb.  interpr.  of  "Shaddai"  as  "(self-) 
sufficient."  But  Resh  Lakish  explained  it  {Chag.  I2rt)  "I  am  He  who  (tJ*)  said 
to  the  world,  Enough  ('!),"  that  is,  He  said  to  each  element,  "Thus  far  and  no 
farther."  Rashi,  on  Gen.  xvii.  i,  explains  it  as  "Sufficing  in  my  divine  nature  for 
every  creature,"  but,  on  Gen.  xliii.  13,  combines  this  with  a  form  of  Resh  Lakish's 
explanation.  It  would  seem  that  the  Rabbis  did  not  take  it  as  "self-sufficient." 
Nor  did  Aq.,  Sym.,  and  Theod.,  apparently,  since  else  would  they  not  have 
rendered  it  a.^T6.pKt\%  (instead  of  4/ca«'6s)?  For  *T  meaning  (Gesen.  191  a,  not  as 
R.V.)  God's  '^^sufficiency"  and  connected  with  "rain"  see  Mai.  iii.  10,  (where 
Targ.,  following  Taanith  9  a,  11  b,  Sabb.  32  b  etc.,  also  takes  the  meaning  to  be 
"enough,"  though  in  diff.  context). 
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BOOK  II 

"SON  OF  MAN" 
IN  MARK,  MATTHEW,  AND  LUKE 


CHAPTER   I 

MARK,    HOW  FAR  TO  BE   FOLLOWED 

§  I.     MarJ^s  order  to  be  followed 

[3124]  We  pass  from  the  pre-Christian  to  the  evangelistic  usage 
of  "  the  son  of  man."  Here  we  must,  as  a  rule,  discuss  first  those 
passages  that  are  attested  by  most  evangelists.  As  there  are  none 
attested  by  the  four^  we  must  begin  with  those  attested  by  the  three, 
the  Synoptists^ 

These  must  be  taken  in  the  order  of  Mark  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  Mark's  order  is  mostly  followed  by  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  and,  though  sometimes  Matthew  and  sometimes  Luke  differs 
from  Mark's  order,  we  never  find  Matthew  and  Luke  agreeing 
together  against  it.  Secondly,  Mark  is  generally  recognised  as  being 
— and  can  indeed  be  proved  to  be — the  author  of  the  gospel  that 
contains  our  earliest  evangelistic  traditions  of  Christ's  acts  and 
shorter  sayings — traditions  from  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
independently  borrowed  (see  Corrections  314 — 30). 

[3125]  It  will  be  found  that  the  utterances  common  to  Mark, 
Matthew,  and  Luke,  range  themselves  roughly  under  three  heads, 
representing  "the  son  of  man,"  first,  as  wielding  authority  or  dominion 
on  earth  :  secondly,  as  destined  to  endure  humiliation  and  death,  and 
to  pass  through  death  to  hfe  ;  thirdly,  as  destined  to  be  enthroned  as 
judge  of  mankind  in  heaven. 

^  [3124  d\  No  Johannine  instance  is  parallel  to  any  one  of  those  in  Mark,  or 
in  Matthew,  or  in  Luke. 

^  [3124 (^]  Where  "son  of  man"  happens  to  be  omitted  by  one  of  the  three 
parallels  owing  to  some  difference  occurring  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  similar 
context,  the  passage  will  still  be  included.  But  classification  is  sometimes  difficult 
and  passages  may  need  to  be  repeated  under  different  headings.  The  repetition, 
when  not  indicated  in  the  text,  will  appear  from  the  scriptural  Index  (at  the  end  of 
the  book)  which  will  shew  several  instances  quoted  both  in  Book  II  and  in  Book 
III,  and  some  of  these  repeated  in  Book  IV. 


[3126]       MARK,   HOW  FAR  TO   BE   FOLLOWED 

The  first  of  all  these  utterances  took  place  on  the  occasion  when 
Jesus — who  is  not  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  to  have  used  the  term 
hitherto  on  any  public  occasion — declared  before  all  the  congregation 
of  the  synagogue  in  Capernaum  that  "  the  son  of  man "  had 
"  authority  "  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins.  With  this,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  we  ought  to  begin. 

[3126]  But  it  is  impossible — for  reasons  that  will  be  given  later 
on — to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Mark  lias  omitted  some  preceding 
utterances  about  "  the  son  of  man  "  which  would  have  thrown  light 
on  the  meaning  here.  Mark  seems  to  assume  that  his  readers  know 
a  great  deal  that  we,  modern  readers,  cannot  always  be  expected  to 
know.  He  appears  to  be  treating  us  as  abruptly  here  as  earlier, 
when  he  introduces,  as  part  of  Christ's  first  public  utterance,  "  Believe 
in  the  gospel,"  without  saying  what  "  the  gospel "  means,  or  what  it 
meant  to  those  who  first  heard  the  command  to  "believe." 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  for  the  intervention  of  a  fourth  gospeP. 
And  John  does  intervene.  John  tells  us  that  Jesus  had  previously 
mentioned  the  term  in  a  promise  about  "angels  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  son  of  man^y  Also  the  double  tradition  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  recording  the  Temptation,  though  it  does  not 
mention  "son  of  man,"  yet  represents  Jesus  as  quoting  from 
Deuteronomy  words  that  actually,  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  run 
thus,  ''The  son  of  man" — better  perhaps  '■'■Mom's  son"  (Etheridge 
"man"  Walton  "homo") — "shall  not  live  by  bread  alone'."  Here 
are  two  early  alleged  utterances  that  might  throw  light  on  the  later 
one  about  "authority  to  forgive." 

This  being  the  case,  we  will  not,  at  starting,  bind  ourselves  by 
our  customary  rule  of  arrangement.  It  will  be  better,  as  regards 
these  two  utterances,  to  subordinate  weight  of  attestation  to  con- 
siderations of  chronological  convenience  and  to  discuss  them  first. 
We  shall  not  be  departing  from  Mark's  chronology  but  only  supplying 
his  deficiency.  The  tradition  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  being  doubly 
attested,  will  be  discussed  before  that  in  John. 


1  [3126  a\  On  the  canon  of  "Johannine  Intervention,"  i.e.  that  John  often 
intervenes  where  Mark  has  left  some  point  in  obscurity  or  difficulty — and  especially 
where  Luke  has  omitted  or  contradicted  some  Marcan  tradition — set  f  oh.  Grammar, 
Index,  "John,  intervention  of." 

"^  Jn  i.  51- 

3  Mt.  iv.  4,  Lk.  iv.  4,  Deut.  viii.  3.     See  3043,  3108,  and  3127  foil. 
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§  2.     The  gap  in  Mark,  how  supplied  by  Matthew  and  Luke 

[3127]  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  saying  that  the  first  utterance 
of  Jesus — after  His  baptism — related  to  the  duty  of  Man,  as  set 
forth  in  Deuteronomy.  The  Hebrew  has  "  Man  (ha-adam  lit  "  the 
man,"  i.e.  mankind)  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  all  that 
Cometh  forth  [from]  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  Man  {ha-adam) 
live\" 

This  is  a  reply  to  the  Tempter.  It  is  introduced  by  the  formula 
"It  is  written."  This  suggests  that,  even  if  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation  were  originally  in  Aramaic,  the  quotation  would  be  not 
in  Aramaic  but  in  the  "  written  "  Hebrew.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
this.  And  if  the  quotation  were  in  Hebrew  it  would  need  to  be 
Targumized,  i.e.  interpreted  in  Aramaic,  for  those  who  knew  no 
Hebrew.  The  Targum  might,  or  might  not,  substitute  "  son  of  man  " 
for  "  man."  It  is  safest  to  lay  no  stress  on  the  original  Aramaic  for 
"  man  "  in  this  tradition — if  there  was  any  original  Aramaic  at  all — 
but  to  dwell  on  the  thought,  which  is  Man,  meaning  "  Man  in  his 
right  relation  to  God." 

[3128]  We  have  seen  above  that  "  man  "  and  the  "  son  of  man," 
when  expressed  by  "  adam  "  and  the  "  son  of  adam,"  have  a  twofold 
meaning : — first,  man  in  his  right  relation  to  God,  that  is,  willingly 
obeying ;  secondly,  man  in  his  right  relation  to  beasts,  that  is, 
dominating  (3000 — 37).  Have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  this 
second  relation  is  suggested  as  being  included  here? 

We  have  the  following  reason.  Mark,  in  his  parallel  account  of 
the  Temptation,  says  that  Jesus  "  was  with  the  beasts'^  Moreover, 
Mark  and  Matthew  mention  '■'■angels''''  in  their  context.  Now  the 
eighth  Psalm,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  turns  on  the  relation 
between  God,  Man,  beasts  and  angels.  And  "  angels "  is  actually 
used  (for  "God")  by  the  LXX  in  the  expression  "  a  little  lower  than 
God."  Hence,  in  the  Temptation,  the  combined  mention  of 
(i)  ''Man  "  or  "  the  son  of  man,'''  (2)  "  beasts,"  (3)  "  angels,"  suggests 
that  the  narrative  is  based  on  an  account  of  Christ's  meditations  on 
the  relation  of  Man  to  God  and  to  beasts  as  described  in  that 
Psalm. 


^  [3127  a]  Deut.  viii.  3.  Here  the  Aramaic  of  Onkelos  has  "»»a«"  (with 
articular  suflSx),  but  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Tar^m  has  "  son  of  man"  (with  articular 
suffix  to  "  man  "  but  without  possessive  suffix  to  "  son  "  ;  see  3063  a  foil.,  3069a). 
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[3129]  Another  detail  points  in  the  same  direction,  shewing  that 
our  Lord's  thoughts  on  such  an  occasion  might  naturally  be  directed 
to  "the  beasts."  Satan  is  said  to  have  quoted  to  Him  from  the 
Psalms  the  words,  "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee... lest 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  Here  Satan  stops  short.  The 
following  words  are,  "Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder : 
the  young  lion  and  the  serpent  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet^" 
That  means,  in  brief,  "Thou  shalt  have  dominion  over  the  wild 
beasts  "  :  and  that  may  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning. 

Mark's  brief  tradition  (although  doubtless  taken  by  him  literally) 
appears  to  have  been  originally  based  on  a  spiritual  interpretation  of 
"wild  beasts."  Like  Ezekiel,  who  was  to  dwell  "  among  scorpions^"; 
or  like  Daniel,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  literally  "among 
lions " ;  or  like  the  Seventy,  to  whom — though  they  were  but 
"babes^" — Jesus  gave  "authority  to  tread  upon  serpents  and 
scorpions  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy*";  or  like  Paul  and 
the  Psalmist,  who  were  "delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion',"  so 


^  Ps.  xci.  13. 

2  Ezek.  ii.  6.  8  Lk.  x.  ir.  *  Lk.  x.  19. 

*  [3129  fl]  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  Ps.  xxii.  21,  comp.  the  complaint  of  Ignatius 
{/iom.  §  5)  concerning  the  cruelty  of  the  "ten  leopards"  (that  is,  Roman  soldiers)  to 
whom  he  is  "bound." 

[3129  d]  The  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  the  Targums  (so  far  as  Levy  indicates), 
appear  to  contain  few  or  no  instances  of  "  beasts  "  used  to  mean  powers  of  Sin  or 
Satan.  For  example,  in  Ps.  xxii.  20 — 21,  "the  dog"  and  "the  lion"  are  ren- 
dered literally  by  the  Targum ;  and  "  the  horns  of  the  wild-oxen  (A.  V.  unicorns)  " 
is  paraphrased  as  "kings  powerful  and  lifted  up  like  a  unicorn."  In  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
18 — 19,  the  "  turtle  dove  "  becomes,  in  the  Targum,  "  those  that  teach  thy  Law"; 
and  "  the  beasts  "  becomes  "  the  peoples  that  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest." 
Schottgen  (on  2  Thess.  ii.  3)  quotes /a/^ui  Rubeni  Ixxii.  3  "  Vae  illi  cui  bestia  [ad- 
fectus  pravus,  i.e.  evil  desire]  imperat,  ille  est  impius.  Qui  vero  bestiae  imperat, 
ille  est  Justus  perfectus."  But  that  is  no  authority  for  Talmudic  usage.  Succah 
52  a  does  not  include  "Beast"  in  its  "seven  names"  for  the  "adfectus  pravus." 

[3129  c\  But  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  without  exactly  repre- 
senting "  Satanic  powers  "  as  "  beasts  (dvpia),"  parallels  the  two  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  representation  -.—Issachar  vii.  7  "Every  spirit  of 
Beliar  shall  flee  from  you,  and  no  deed  (irpafts,  ?  practice,  in  the  sense  of  plotting) 
of  wicked  men  shall  dominate  {KvpuiviC)  you,  and  every  savage  (aypioi')  beast  shall 
ye  cause  utterly  to  serve  you  ((caTaSouXcicreTe) "  :  N'apht.  viii.  6  "him  that  doeth 
not  that  which  is  good... the  devil  maketh  him  his  own  {olKeiovrai  wrbv)  as  his 
peculiar  instrument,  and  every  beast  shall  utterly  dominate  him  (KaraKvpLevaei 
ai/T<f)  "  :  Benj.  iii.  4 — 5  (not  in  the  .Armenian  version)  "He  that  feareth  God  and 
loveth  his  neighbour  cannot  be  smitten  by  the  spirit  of  Beliar,  being  shielded  by 
the  fear  of  God.     And  from  ((i7r6)  the  plotting  (^7rt/3oi/\^j)  of  men  or  beasts  he  is 
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Jesus  was  with  "  wild  beasts,"  "  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  and 
trampled  them  under  foot. 

[3130]  The  words  quoted  by  Satan  from  the  Psalms,  "  lest  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone,"  are  paraphrased  by  the  Targum  "lest 
thy  foot  stumble  against  the  evil  Desire  (Yetzer)  which  is  as  a  stone," 
that  is,  a  stone  of  stumbling.  This  Yetzer,  or  Desire,  mostly  evil,  is 
said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  be  a  "stone"  in  Ezekiel  and  a  "stumbUng- 
block"  in  Isaiah^  Against  such  a  stone  of  stumbling  Moses  may 
be  said  to  have  stumbled  when  he  exclaimed  to  Israel  "Shall  we 
bring  you  forth  water  out  of  this  rock"^?  " 

Apparently  the  first  of  Christ's  three  temptations  exhibits  Him  as 
triumphing  where  Moses  had  fallen.  Satan,  appealing  to  the  human 
appetite  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as  to  His  consciousness  of  a  divine 
sonship,  bade  Him,  as  Luke  says,  "  turn  this  stone  into  bread ^" 
Jesus, in  His  reply, asserts  the  absolute  dependence  of  Man  (or  "the 
son  of  man  ")  upon  God,  and  also  Man's  supremacy  over  the  animal 
appetite,  that  is,  over  the  "  Living  Creature,"  or  "  Beast."  This 
evil  Yetzer  is  not  said  to  have  been  itself  called  the  Beast  except  in 
late  Hebrew  tradition*;  but  the  occasional  identity  of  the  Greek 
"Beast,"  with  "Serpent,"  and  hence  with  the  thought  of  "Satan," 
brings  the  tradition  of  Mark  into  parallelism  of  thought,  though 
not  of  word,  with  the  traditions  of  Matthew  and  Luke^ 

not  able  to  be  utterly-dominated  (/caTaKi/pteutf^i'at),  being  helped... by  the  love  that 
he  hath  toward  his  neighbour":  ib.  v.  2  "If  ye  continue  doing-well  both  (/cai) 
the  unclean  spirits  will  flee  from  you  and  (koI)  the  beasts  will  fear  you,"  where  the 
next  words  seem  to  indicate  that  "  beasts  "  are  regarded  as  connected  with  "  dark- 
ness" ("for  where  there  is. ..light  in  the  mind,  even  darkness  fleeth  away  from 
him"). 

1  [3130  a]  Levy  Ch.  i.  342  a  referring  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  Is.  Ivii.  14.  The 
Y6tzer  is  called  "evil"  in  Gen.  viii.  21.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  called  "the 
strange  god  that  dwells  in  the  body  of  men,"  and  "Satan." 

-  Numb.  XX.  10. 

^  [3130 /J]  Lk.  iv.  3.  Mt.  iv.  3  has  "these  stones."  On  Numb.  xx.  10  "-this 
rock,"  Numb.  Rab.  and  Rashi  endeavour  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "this.''' 

*  [3130  f]  See  3129  ^.  Ps.  Ixviii.  30  "rebuke  the  wild  beast"  is  interpreted 
in  Exod.  Rab.  (on  Exod.  xxvi.  15,  Wiinsche  p.  267,  comp.  Levy  ii.  41  b)  as 
"  Rome"  under  the  name  of  Edom  (as  usual).  It  is  accused  of  forcing  Israel  to 
idolatry  and  to  the  things  of  the  Evil  Desire  (Wiinsche  "  der  bose  Trieb,"  see  also 
Midrash  on  the  Psalm). 

^  [3130  d]  Comp.  the  names  of  Satan  who  inspires  the  profane  Elihu  in 
Testatnenttim  Jobi  §41  "Satan,"  §42  "beast  (tfi/pioi'),"  §43  "serpent"  and 
"dragon."  In  Acts  xxviii.  4  (A.V.)  "the  [venomous]  beast,"  (R.V.)  "the  beast," 
refers  to  i^.  3  "a  viper." 
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[3131]  The  narrative  of  the  Temptation  represents  Jesus  as  at  no 

pains  to  answer  the  doubt  concerning  His  divine  sonship  implied  in 
Satan's  "  if."  Absorbed  in  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  redemption 
of  the  sons  of  man,  He  shews  anxiety  rather  (if  we  may  so  express  it) 
to  prove  that  He  is  "  man  " — man  in  the  truest  sense,  not  claiming 
any  exemption  from  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  but  going  forward  to 
meet  them  if  He  can  thereby  save  those  with  whom  He  has  cast  in 
His  lot. 

Amid  all  the  uncertainty  that  surrounds  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation,  as  to  its  origin  as  a  whole,  and  its  variations  in  detail, 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  quotation  from  Deuteronomy,  as  alleged 
to  have  been  used  by  Christ,  harmonizes  with  the  view  that  He 
assumed  the  self-appellation  of  "  son  of  man "  as  the  result  of 
meditations  on  the  right  relation  of  Man  to  God,  and  on  His  own 
foreordained  task  of  accomplishing  the  dominion  of  the  Man  over  the 
Beast  by  conforming  the  human  image  to  the  divine. 

[3132]  Something  corresponding  to  the  "  living  creatures "  or 
"  beasts  "  seen  by  Ezekiel,  when  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  and  he 
"  saw  visions  of  God,"  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  having  descended, 
in  the  Temptation  of  Jesus,  to  the  earth.  The  domination  over  the 
Beasts  exercised  by  the  Man  above  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  Messiah 
below,  and  this,  in  actual  life,  as  Man — not  merely  seen  as  One  like 
a  man,  as  by  the  prophet,  in  a  vision  of  what  is  going  on  above. 
Nay,  more,  whereas  in  the  prophet's  case  it  was  apparently '  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  carried  him  hither  and  thither  to  see  his  visions,  in  the 
Messiah's  case  it  is  the  Ruler  of  evil  Desire,  Satan,  Adversary,  or 


*  [3132a]  There  is  no  "carrying"  or  "lifting"  at  first  in  Ezek.  i.  r  "The 
heavens  were  opened  and  I  saw  visions  of  God."  But  afterwards  we  read  in  Ezek. 
iii.  12  "spirit  (not  "M«  spirit'')  lifted  me  up,"  ib.  14  "spirit  lifted  me  up  and 
took  me  away  ;  and  I  went  in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit.''  Previously 
Ezekiel  inserts  the  article  in  i.  12,  20  "the  spirit,"  interpreted  by  Rashi  as  the 
Will  of  God.  Jerome  gives  two  explanations  of  "  my  spirit "  ;  but  neither  of  them 
agrees  with  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  context  and  favoured  by  Rashi,  namely, 
that  the  prophet's  own  "  spirit  "  was  reluctant. 

[3132 /J]  Mk  i.  12  "the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth  {iK^dWti)"  and  Mt.  iv.  i 
"he  was  led  up  (cu^x^v)  by  the  Spirit"  should  be  compared  with  the  parallel 
Lk.  iv.  I  "turned  back  from  the  Jordan,  full  of  tAe  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  being 
led  (^7eTo)  in  the  Spirit  in  the  wilderness."  Luke  appears  to  desire  to  make  it 
clear  that  "the  Spirit  "  was  a  good  one  and  not  coercive.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  an  instance  of  rjyeTo  meaning  "was  being  led."  It  is  used  in  the  middle  in 
Herodotus  and  the  Odyssey,  but  presumably  it  is  passive  here. 
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Tempter,  who  has  power  to  carry  Him  now  here,  now  there,  in  order 
to  tempt  Him,  as  also  Israel  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness. 

[3133]  Piecing  together  what  is  peculiar  to  Mark  (about  the 
"beasts")  with  what  is  peculiar  to  Mark  and  Matthew  (about 
the  ministration  of  "the  angels"  or  "angels^")  and  what  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Luke  (the  quotations  "  man  shall  not  live  " 
and  "  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  ")  we  have  added  to  the  last  of 
these — that  is  to  say,  to  the  quotation  from  the  Psalms — the  context 
in  the  original  (about  "  treading  upon  "  the  *'  lion  "  and  "  adder  "  and 
"  serpent ").  Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  implied 
taunt  of  Satan,  "//"thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  God  will  give  the  angels 
charge  over  thee,  and  they  shall  lift  thee  up... that  thou  dash  not  thy 
foot  against  a  stone,"  was  met,  in  the  original  story,  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

"  He  who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  was  really  being  lifted  up 
all  the  while  by  the  angels,  or  rather  they  were  in  attendance  on  Him*. 
He  did  not,  as  Moses  did,  dash  His  foot  against  any  stone  of 
stumbling.  For  He  knew  that  every  son  of  man  must  live  by  that 
which  Cometh  continually  from  God,  so  that  He  was  proof  against 
the  evil  Desire,  the  Tempter,  the  powers  of  the  Beast.  Even  while 
He  was  being  reproached  by  Satan  as  though  He  was  forsaken  by 
God,  He  saw  the  heavens  opened  and  the  angels  in  attendance  and 
the  Beast  on  the  point  of  being  trampled  beneath  His  feet." 

§  3.     Ttu  gap  in  Mark,  how  supplied  by  John  ' 

[3134]  We  have  seen  that  Mark's  and  Matthew's  accounts  of  the 
Temptation  of  Christ  mention  "angels"  as  ministering  to  Him. 
But  they  appear  to  differ  as  to  whether  the  angels  ministered  during, 
or  after,  the  Temptation.  And  Luke  makes  no  mention  here  of 
"angels"  at  all. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  these  "angels." 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  "  When  he  bringeth  the  Firstborn 

^  [3133a]  Mk  i.  13  "/A^  angels  were  ministering  (Sit^kopovv)  to  him,"  Mt.  iv.  1 1 
"then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold  angels  approached  and  began  to  minister 
{hirfKovoxn)  to  him,"  appear  to  be  the  distinctions  demanded  by  the  Greek  text. 

*  [3133  b'\  This  is  what  Mark  suggests,  not  Matthew,  see  last  note.  Matthew 
suggests  that  the  angels  did  not  come  till  the  Temptation  was  concluded. 

*  Jn  i.  51  "Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  son  of  man. "  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  passage  and 
of  the  question  of  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  see  3374  foil. 
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into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  V' 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  says,  **  He  was  pronounced 
righteous  in  the  Spirit  [and]  appeared  unto  angels  " — two  passages 
that  may  be  explained  as  based  on  poetic  traditions  that  Jesus,  after 
being  "pronounced  righteous"  by  the  descent  of  "the  Spirit"  at 
His  baptism,  was  "  manifested  to  angels "  in  the  wilderness^  In 
both  these  epistles  the  "  angels  "  are  taken  as  good  angels.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  Psalm  apparently  quoted  by  the 
former  epistle  took  them  thus,  Luke,  too,  may  have  had  his 
doubts. 

[3135]  As  the  fourth  gospel  omits  all  mention  of  the  Temptation, 
we  could  not  fairly  expect  that  in  this  case  the  evangelist  would 
adhere  to  his  general  rule  of  intervening  to  explain  any  important 
passage  of  Mark  which  Luke  has  either  altered  or  omitted. 

But  he  does  appear  to  have  intervened  in  this  case,  not  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  "  angels  "  mentioned  by  Mark  and 
Matthew  were  good  angels,  but  also,  and  more  especially,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  reader's  attention  on  the  true  relation  between 
"angels"  and  "the  son  of  man"  at  the  outset  of  his  gospeP.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  the  same  thing  in  its  opening  words, 
taking  pains  to  shew  that  "the  son,"  although  for  a  time  made  "a 


'  [3134a]  Heb.  i.  6  '^angels  of  God"  appears  to  be  freely  quoting  Ps.  xcvii.  7 
"worship  him,  all  ye  Gods"  with  an  intermixture  of  LXX,  "worship  him,  all  his 
angels."  R.V.  marg.,  on  Heb.  i.  6,  says  "cited  from  Deut.  xxxii.  43  (Gk)  cp. 
Ps.  xcvii.  7."  This  is  doubtful.  Deut.  xxxii.  43  (Gk)  is  "Let  the  sons  of  God" 
{not  '^angels")  "  worship  him,"  followed  by  "and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  be  strong 
in  him";  and  the  whole  of  this  is  a  Greek  interpolation. 

[3134  (J]  Ps.  xcvii.  7  is  interpreted  in  the  Targum,  "All  the  nations  that 
worship  idols  shall  worship  Him,"  "elohim"  being  taken  as  meaning  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  Gentiles.  Comp.  J.  Aboda  Zara  iv.  7  (Schwab  vol.  xi.  p.  228) 
"  tous  les  faux  dieux  se  prosterneront  devant  lui."  The  Midrash  on  Ps.  xcvii.  7  has 
(Wtinsche  p.  95)  "Vor  ihm  werfen  sich  nieder  alle  Gotter."  Compare  the  Gospel 
of  Pseudo-Matthew,  §  23,  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  most  blessed  Mary  went 
into  the  temple  with  the  little  child,  that  all  the  idols  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground."  Luke,  in  the  Temptation,  may  have  taken  "angels"  in  a  bad  sense,  see 
Notes  2998  (xi)  foil. 

«  I  Tim.  iii.  16. 

3  [3136a]  The  relation  is  one  of  subordination.  "Angels"  in  this  gospel  are 
thrown  quite  into  the  background.  They  are  mentioned  only  thrice,  once  here, 
once  in  Jn  xii.  29  where  some  of  the  multitude  mistake  God's  voice  for  that  of  an 
angel,  and  once  in  Jn  xx.  12  "  she  beholdeth  two  angels." 

In  Ps.  xci.  II  quoted  by  Mt.-Lk.,  the  angels  "bear  up,"  in  Jn  they  are 
apparently  "borne"  upwards  and  downwards. 
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little  lower,"  is  nevertheless  superior  to  "the  angels  of  God'."'  But 
the  author  of  the  epistle  mentions  "  the  son  "  throughout,  as  being 
the  Son  of  God;  the  fourth  evangelist,  in  the  utterance  now  to  be 
considered,  has,  apparently  as  Christ's  self-appellation,  "/^  son  of 
man." 

[3136]  The  Johannine  utterance  is  a  reply  to  Nathanael,  who — 
being  apparently  astounded  by  Christ's  knowledge  of  some  secret 
experience  of  his  (experience  at  least  that  he  had  deemed  secret) 
"  under  the  fig-tree  " — exclaimed  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 
thou  art  King  of  Israel." 

There  is  no  "if"  here,  as  there  was  in  the  address  of  the 
Tempter,  "  If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  It  is  a  fi^nk  confession 
curiously  illustrating  the  tendency  of  any  man  to  deify  anything  that 
is  merely  wonderful,  simply  because  it  is  wonderful — and  especially 
if  it  makes  a  personal  appeal  to  that  particular  man.  No  doubt,  the 
indescribable  power  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  on  Nathanael  is  to  be 
regarded  as  explaining  in  part  what  even  the  evangelist  regards  as  the 
premature  outburst  of  the  latter.  But  Jesus  gently  rebukes  him  thus, 
"  Because  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree  believest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt 
see  greater  things  than  these." 

Then  Jesus  turns  to  Nathanael's  companions,  including  them  in 
the  following  promise,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  see 
the  heaven  opened  [and  remaining  open*]  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  the  son  of  man." 

[3137]  The  Synoptic  narrative  of  the  opening  of  the  heavens  at 
Christ's  baptism,  a  temporary  vision,  manifested  apparently  to  none 
but  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus — or  to  one  of  these,  for  this  is  not 
clearly  stated  by  the  Synoptists — had  been  followed,  according  to 
Mark  and  Matthew,  by  an  account  of  "  angels  ministering  "  to  Jesus. 
But  they  did  not  clearly  state  the  period  of  the  ministration'.  John 
intervenes  here  to  describe — as  mentioned  in  Christ's  first  utterance 
to  a  group  of  the  earliest  disciples — a  future  ministration  of  angels 
to  be  connected  with  "  the  son  of  man  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew 


*  Heb.  ii.  7,  comp.  i.  6. 

'  "  Opened  [and  remaining  open]  "  :  for  this  attempt  at  rendering  the  perfect 
participle  see  From  Letter  642  and  646  a. 

'  [3137  a\  Mk  i.  13  ''were  ministering"  would  naturally  mean  "were 
ministering  throughout  the  forty  days";  Mt.  iv.  11,  which  prefixes  "came  tmto 
him,"  su^ests  that  the  following  imperfect  should  be  rendered  "  began  to 
minister."     See  3133  a — b. 
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that  it  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  past  act  but  also  as  a 
future  series  of  acts,  perhaps  we  should  say,  as  a  spiritual  custom  or 
law,  a  regular  course  of  angelic  mediation,  through  "  the  son  of 
man"  acting  as  mediator  between  earth  and  heaven. 

§  4.    John^s  allusions 

[3138]  This  saying  about  "  ascending  and  descending  angels  " 
clearly  refers  to  Jacob's  dream,  "  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a 
ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven,  and 
behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it'."  Jewish 
commentators  differ  greatly  in  their  attempts  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  angels  are  described  as  first  "  ascending "  instead  of 
*'  descending."  According  to  the  two  Jerusalem  Targums,  the 
ascending  angels  are  those  who  had  accompanied  Jacob  from  the 
house  of  his  father.  These  go  up  to  those  in  the  high  heavens 
and  say,  "  Come !  See  Jacob  the  pious,  whose  likeness  is  inlaid  in 
the  throne  of  glory,  and  whom  you  have  so  greatly  desired  to 
behold''."  According  to  one  of  the  Targums,  these  ascending  angels 
are  the  fallen  ones. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  **  angels  " — though  possible  when  the 
context  did  not  define  the  word,  as  in  the  narratives  of  Christ's 
Temptation — ought  to  have  been  rendered  impossible  (one  might 
have  supposed)  in  Jacob's  Dream  by  the  qualifying  phrase  "of 
God."  John  at  all  events  does  his  best  to  remove  ambiguity  for 
Christian  readers  by  inserting  the  qualification  here.  They  are 
*'  angels  of  God"  and  they  are  to  be  " ascending  and  descending  on 
the  son  of  man " — not  "  with "  Him,  as  often  described  in  the 
Synoptic  gospels,  but  "on"  Him  (3379^). 

[3139]  Doubtless  the  evangelist  would  have  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  would  also  hereafter 
come  "  7mt/i "  the  angels ;  but  throughout  his  gospel  he  seems  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  all  stereotyped  phrases  locaHsing  divine 
action.  The  customary  '■'■with"  might  induce  some  to  regard 
"angels"  as  independent  co- assessors  with  the  Son  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  He  preferred  to  regard  them  as  spiritual  Ministrants 
going  up  from  man  to  God,  perhaps  in  the  forms  of  Faith  and  Hope 

1  Gen.  xxviii.  12. 

*  So  Jer.  I.    Jer.  II  is  almost  identical.    See  Notes  2998  (xii).    Comp.  i  Pet. 
i.  \i  "  which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into." 
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and  human  Love,  and  coming  down  from  God  to  man  in  the  forms 
of  Righteousness  and  Peace  and  divine  Love,  and,  in  either  case, 
whether  ascending  or  descending,  borne  on  "  the  son  of  man." 

[3140]  "What  meaning,  then,  did  this  for  the  first  time  used 
appellation,  '  the  son  of  man,'  convey  to  Nathanael  and  his  com- 
panions ? "  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  prove,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  students 
to  believe,  that  these  precise  words  were  actually  uttered  by  Jesus  on 
this  or  any  other  occasion.  We  know  that  the  fourth  evangelist 
makes  a  rule  of  not  aiming  at  reproducing  the  exact  words  of  Jesus 
as  the  three  Synoptists  apparently  aim  at  doing;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  words  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  it  is  possible  to  answer  the  question  when  put  in  a  slightly 
diflferent  form.  What  meaning  did  the  evangelist  probably  intend 
to  convey  to  his  readers — in  the  way  of  comment,  warning,  or 
illustration — as  to  Christ's  doctrine  about  "the  son  of  man"? 

The  detailed  answer  to  this  question  must  be  deferred  till  we 
discuss  the  Johannine  evidence  in  its  entirety.  Meantime  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  writer  intends  us  to  take  into  account  two  things, 
first,  that  Nathanael,  to  whom  this  promise  has  been  made,  has  been 
called  by  Jesus  "  an  Israelite  indeed,"  that  is,  a  genuine  son  of  the 
purified  Jacob  to  whom  it  was  given  to  see  the  face  of  God  and  to 
receive  the  new  name  of  "Israel"  which  included  "  God^ "  \  secondly, 
that  Jesus  is  referring  to  the  vision  seen  by  Jacob,  before  he  had 
been  thus  purified  and  called  "  Israel."  The  writer  also  assumed  that 
"  Israel "  in  Christ's  Hps  did  not  mean  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but 
Israel  after  the  spirit.     That  means,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  Church 

^  [3140a]  "El,"  in  "  Isra-el,"  is  universally  admitted  to  mean  God,  although 
opinion  is  divided  about  the  rest  of  the  name.  Jerome,  Quaest.  Genes,  (on  Gen. 
xxxii.  28)  rejects  the  explanation  given  in  what  he  calls  the  Book  of  Names,  ij. 
"  seeing  God,"  although  (he  says)  it  is  familiarly  used  by  everybody,  and  supported 
by  the  great  authority  and  eloquence  of  men  "whose  mere  shadow  is  overwhelming 
(et  ipsorum  umbra  nos  opprimat)."  Does  he  mean  Origen  as  well  as  Philo? 
Comp.  Orig.  Comm.  Matth.  xi.  17,  Lomm.  iii.  115  riv  /xtj 'IcrpoTjX  A"?^^  dt.opaTiK6w. 

[3140^]  Origen  says  {Comm.Joann.  ii.  25,  Lomm.  i.  147)  "  If  any  one  accepts 
the  treatise  entitled  JosepKs  Prayer,  one  of  the  apocryphal  works  that  are  current 
among  Hebrews,"  it  will  be  found  to  support  his  (Origen's)  views.  Then  he 
quotes  from  it,  "  I  [am]  Jacob,  he  that  was  called  by  men  Jacob ;  but  my  [true] 
name  [is]  Israel,  he  that  was  called  by  God  Israel,  a  man  seeing  God  \ijn)p  opQr 
de6v)..  ."  This  testifies  to  a  Jewish  adoption  of  the  derivation  "  seeing  God,"  and 
it  conveys  the  impression  that  Origen  did  not  dissent  from  this  derivation.  See 
Joh.  Gr.  2766,  NoUs  2987,  and  3219  </. 
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of  God,  or  perfected  humanity,  or  Man  on  earth  identified  with  the 
ideal  Man  in  heaven.  Using  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  title  we  might 
describe  this  as  "  the  son  of  man  "  on  earth  identified  with  the  Son 
of  God  in  heaven. 

These  conclusions  harmonize  well  with  the  hypothesis,  supported 
by  previous  considerations,  that  "  son  of  man  "  meant  "  man  in  his 
right  relation  to  God,"  or  "man  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God." 
They  also  agree  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  last  section, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  Temptation,  He  who  called  Himself  "  the 
son  of  man  "  was  regarded  as  seeing  "  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
angels  in  attendance,  and  the  Beast  on  the  point  of  being  trampled 
beneath  His  feet." 
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CHAPTER   II 
"THE  SON   OF  MAN"   CLAIMING  AUTHORITY 

§  I.     "Authority^  to  forgive  sins" 

[3141]  By  far  the  most  important  problem  suggested  by  the 
"authority"  of  "the  son  of  man"  relates  to  "authority  to  forgive," 
connected  by  all  the  Synoptists  with  the  phrase  "  on,  or  over,  the 
earth,"  but  with  some  variations  of  context  as  given  below^ 

"Authority  to  forgive  on  the  earth"  may  be  different  from 
"authority  over  [the  people  of]  the  earth  to  forgive  [them]."  And 
the  slight  differences  of  order  given  below  assume  importance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  when  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  verbal 
alterations  of  Mark,  they  seem  generally  to  be  intending  to  make 
Mark's  language  clearer,  or  to  free  it  from  some  defect.  But  a 
decision  as  to  their  intention  is  in  this  instance  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  certain  what  Mark's  order  is. 

§  2.      The  problem 

[3142]   The  following  questions  suggest  themselves  : 

What  is  "authority"  (which  the  Revised  Version  places  in  its 

margin)  ?     How  does  it  differ  from  "  power "  (which  the  Revised 

Version  places  in  its  text)? 

^  R.V.  text  and  A.V.  have  "power,"  but  R.V.  marg.  "authority,"  see 
3143  foil. 

^  [3141a]  Mk  ii.  lo  (txt.)  ...5r(  i^owrlcw  ^et  6  xAbi  roO  opOpurov  i^ihan 
afj-apTias  eirJ  ttjs  -y^s,  Mt.  ix.  6  ...5ti  i^owTlcw  ?x"  o  ''^^  tov  ivOpunroxi  ivl  r^s  yjjj 
oupUvai  anaprlas  and  so  Mk  marg.,  Lk.  v.  74  ...drt  6  uioi  rov  di'0pdnrov  efoi/ffiew  ^x" 
fri  TTJs  yijs  d<f>ih>ai  dfxaprriai  :  "on,"  or  "over,"  is  iirl.  In  Rev.  ii.  i6,  xx.  6, 
f^ovffia  tVi  means  "authority  over"  (like  i^ovaia.  irawu  in  Lk.  xix.  17)  but  "on" 
is  favoured  by  Mt.  xxviii.  18  "authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  {^xi  [7-71]  yrjt)" 
and  by  the  frequency  of  ivl  yijs  meaning  "  on  earth."     See  also  3166  foil. 
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What  is  "  forgiving  "  ? 

Why  does  Jesus  here  call  Himself — for  the  first  time  in  Mark  and 
Luke^ — "the  son  of  man"? 

What  is  meant  by  the  modifying  phrase  "on  (or,  over)  the  earth," 
and  what  by  the  difference  of  its  order  ? 

The  contexts  represent  Jesus  as  addressing  the  paralytic 
differently  in  the  three  gospels: — (i)  (Mark)  ''Chtldr  (2)  (Matthew) 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  child  !  "  (3)  (Luke)  "  Man  !  " 

Which  is  right?  How  are  the  differences  to  be  explained? 
What  light  does  the  appellation  throw  on  Christ's  attitude  toward  the 
paralytic  ? 

How  could  the  healing  of  paralysis  prove  that  the  healer  had 
authority  to  forgive  sins  ? 

Why  was  this  "  authority  "  not  exercised  before  ?  Or,  if  it  was 
exercised,  why  was  it  not  proclaimed  before? 

All  the  evangelists  place  before  Christ's  first  words  to  the  paralytic 
the  statement  that  He  "saw  their  faith,"  apparently  meaning  the 
faith  of  those  who  brought  the  paralytic,  and  the  faith  of  the 
paralytic  himself.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  faith  of  the  bearers  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  cure  ? 

An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  give  direct  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions  and  thereby  to  answer  the  rest  indirectly. 

§  3.     The  meaning  of  ^^ authority"  here 

[3143]  "  Authority,"  in  Greek,  is  even  more  ambiguous  than  in 
English^  Sometimes  it  means  the  power  of  a  despot  to  do  as  he 
likes,  but  sometimes  power  based  on  a  good  law  of  nature.  Epictetus 
says  that,  in  times  past,  kings  and  tyrants,  even  when  themselves 
evil,  received  from  their  body-guards  the  power  of  rebuking  and 
punishing  those  that  did  wrong,  but  that  the  ideal  Cynic  derives  "  this 

^  [3142  a]    In  Matthew,  there  is  a  previous  mention,  Mt.  viii.  20  "  the  son 
of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."     In  Luke,  this  is  placed  after  the  sa3dng  ~ 
under  discussion.     On  this  see  3337  foil. 

^  [3143 a]  For  "authority"  in  English  poetry,  see  the  Concordances  to  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Cowper,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  The  differences  of  use  will 
be  found  to  be,  in  some  cases,  characteristic  of  personal  feeling.  "Authority,"  in 
this  book,  will  always  be  used  as  the  rendering  of  i^ovirLa.  The  Greek,  however, 
does  not  etymologically  correspond  to  the  English  but  rather  suggests  that  which 
is  "permitted."  Luke  seems  to  differ  sometimes  from  Mark  and  Matthew  in  his 
view  of  the  word.     Its  meaning  must  often  depend  upon  its  context. 
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authority "  from  "the  conscience^"  The  Cynic  is  a  natural  king; 
he  goes  about  like  a  Hercules  destroying  noxious  beasts,  and  like  an 
yEsculapius  healing  diseases — Warrior  and  Physician  in  one.  In 
both  these  capacities  he  receives  from  God  authority  over  men,  and 
men  recognise  it  in  him,  because  they  perceive  him  to  be  their 
benefactor  and  deliverer-. 

[3144]  This  definition  or  description,  which  Epictetus  applies  to 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  might  be  accepted  as  applying  to  the  "authority'* 
of  Christ.  But  there  was  the  following  difference.  When  Epictetus 
descends  to  detail,  he  is  not  able  to  shew  that  Diogenes  was  much 
more  than  a  prescribing  physician,  doing  good  to  those  afflicted  with 
sickness  of  mind  by  diagnosing  each  disease  and  ordering  the 
appropriate  remedy,  but  not  applying  it.  The  Synoptists  on  the 
other  hand  represent  the  remedy  as  being  applied  by  their  Physician, 
Christ,  and  this,  more  especially,  in  the  healing  of  the  possessed  or 
demoniacs,  and  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

This  might  seem  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  Christ,  since  it 
exalted  His  power  over  that  of  the  Cynic  But  if  the  power  of 
Christ  consisted  mainly  in  exorcism — which  was  supposed  to  depend 
largely  on  the  knowledge  of  magic  names  and  charms  and  incanta- 
tions— what  became  of  the  part  assigned  by  Epictetus  to  ^'^  the 
conscience' "i  It  disappeared,  and  "authority"  disappeared  with  it, 
supplanted  by  mere  "  power."  Moreover  this  "  power  "  was  tainted 
by  pretenders,  such  as  the  professional  exorcists,  described  in  the 
Acts  and  elsewhere  ^ 

[3145]  As  a  fact,  the  "authority"  of  Christ  was  based  upon 
"the  conscience,"  and  yet  it  was  also  more  than  that  of  "the 
prescribing  physician." 

Matthew  was  right  in  connecting  it  with  the  authoritative  teaching 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  with  the  emphatic  "  I "  in  the 
refrain,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time... but  / 
say  unto  you."     This  means,  in  effect,  "  I  do  not  argue,  I  do  not 


^  Epict.  iii.  ^1.  94.  "This  authority  (1-17^  i^ovaUw  Tavrrpr)."  Epictetus  speaks 
of  these  kings  and  tyrants  as  past  and  obsolete,  but  of  the  reign  of  the  Stoic 
as  present.     Comp.  Jn  x.  8. 

*  See  Si/anus  the  Christian  pp.  20 — i,  and  the  Notes,  which  give  references 
to  Epictetus.     For  the  use  of  "authority"  in  the  gospels,  sec /oh.  Voc.  1562  foil. 

'  [3144  a]  Acts  xix.  13  "  certain  also  of  the  strolling  Jews,  exorcists."  Comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1.  5  on  the  exorcist  who  made  an  evil  spirit  throw  down 
a  bucket  of  water  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian. 
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quote  scripture  on  my  side.  I  seem  perhaps  to  go  beyond  scripture. 
Yet  you  know,  in  your  hearts,  that  I  am  your  true  Teacher.  You 
feel  that  your  true  life  will  consist  in  living  by  my  word  and  your  true 
freedom  in  obeying  me.  You  recognise  that  I  have  the  words  of 
eternal  life." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mark  and  Luke  were  also  right  in  saying 
that,  in  special  cases,  a  personal  influence  might  pass  from  Jesus  into 
a  man  possessed  with  what  was  called  an  unclean  spirit,  appealing  to 
his  conscience  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  the  sufferer  to  sanity  and 
moral  health. 

The  misfortune  is,  that,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  gospel,  when  it 
was  particularly  desirable  (one  would  suppose)  to  give  the  reader 
clear  views  on  Christ's  twofold  authority,  Matthew,  on  the  one  hand, 
has  omitted  the  cure  of  the  man  with  the  unclean  spirit,  commonly 
called  exorcism,  while  Mark  and  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
so  arranged  their  subject-matter  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
"authority"  refers,  or  may  refer,  to  exorcism  aione\ 

[3146]  Amid  these  differences  of  view,  there  was  a  suitableness 
for  Johannine  intervention.  Accordingly  the  fourth  evangelist  is  at 
great  pains  to  shew  his  readers  what  is  meant  by  "  authority  "  in  the 
right  sense  and  also  (as  a  foil)  in  the  wrong  sense.  For  this  purpose 
he  connects  the  term  with  such  contexts  as  to  shew  that  it  comes 
from  God,  and  implies  service  to  man. 

The  first  mention  of  it  describes  "  authority  to  become  children 
of  God"  as  being  given  to  those  who  receive  the  Logos'*.  This 
"  authority  "  is  to  reside  in  the  children  of  God  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  resides  in  the  supreme  Son  of  God.  It  implies  service, 
giving  one's  life  for  man.  " I  have  authority"  says  Jesus,  "to  lay  it 
down^"  where  the  "it"  means  His  own  life.     The  "authority,"  then. 


^  [3146  a]  Compare  : 
Mk  i.  22 — 7 
"  He  was  teaching 
them  as  one  having  au- 
thority and  not  as  the 
scribes.  '...A  new  teach- 
ing !  With  authority  doth 
he  command  even  the  un- 
clean spirits  1 '" 


Mt.  vii.  27 — 9 
"'...and  great  was  the 
fall  thereof.'  And... the 
multitudes  were  amazed 
at  his  teaching ;  for  he 
was  teaching  them  as  one 
having  authority  and  not 
as  their  scribes." 


Note  that  Luke  omits  the  clause  in  Mk-Mt.  about 
makes  it  more  natural  for  the  reader  to  refer  "authority' 
'  Jn  i.  13.  *  Jn  X.  18. 
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Lk.  iv.  32 — 6 
"And  they  were  amaz- 
ed at  his  teaching,  be- 
cause his  word  was  in 
authority. . . '  What  is  this 
word, that  mauthority  Sind 
power  he  commandeth 
the  unclean  spirits...! '  " 
scribes."  The  omission 
'  solely  to  exorcism. 
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is  that  of  the  Cross.  Elsewhere  Jesus  speaks  of  '■^authority  to  do 
judgment"  as  given  to  Him  because  He  "is  son  of  man'."  But  He 
impHes  that  this  is  a  secondary  object  The  primary  object  is  to  give 
life  and  to  save :  "  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world  but  to  save  the 
worlds"  Hence,  the  very  passage  that  mentions  '■'■authority  to  do 
judgment"  says  first,  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave 
he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself" ;  and  later  on,  it  is  said, 
"  Thou  gavest  him  authority  over  all  flesh,  that — all  that  thou  hast 
given  him,  to  them  he  may  give  eternal  life^" 

The  final  Johannine  instances  imply  a  protest  against  the  woridly 
abuse  of  the  word.  In  the  mouth  of  the  princes  of  this  world  it 
means  "doing  what  one  likes."  This  is  Pilate's  way  of  using  it. 
"  Knowest  thou  not,"  says  the  Roman  governor  to  Jesus,  "  that  I 
have  authority  to  release  thee  and  have  authority  to  crucify  thee?" — 
to  which  the  reply  is,  "Thou  wouldest  have  no  authority  against 
me  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above*." 

"  Authority,"  then,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  is  the  authority  of  the 
shepherd  over  the  flock  in  that  ideal  sense  in  which  Homer  speaks 
of  the  true  king  as  being  the  shepherd  of  his  people.  So  the 
Psalmist  cries  to  Jehovah,  as  "shepherd  of  Israel'."  And  according 
to  John,  this  kind  of  shepherd,  face  to  face  with  "  the  wolf,"  feels 
that  part  of  his  "  authority  "  consists  in  "  laying  down  his  life  "  for 
the  flock. 

§  4.     Forgiving 

[3147]  The  application  of  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  "authority" 
to  the  Synoptic  doctrine  that  "the  son  of  man  hath  authority  to 
forgive"  seems  all  the  more  difficult  because,  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
the  word  "forgive"  is  not  mentioned  before  Christ's  resurrection®. 

But,  though  the  word  is  not  mentioned,  the  thought  is  present 
before.  Perhaps  John's  belief  was  that  "forgiveness,"  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  was  not  possible  till  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
given  by  the  risen  Saviour.     But  meanwhile  Jesus  was  preparing  the 

^  Jn  V.  27.  2  Jn  xii.  47.  '  Jn  v.  i6,  xvii.  i. 

*  Jn  xix.  10 — II,  on  the  meaning  of  which  see  Paradosis  1390 — 2. 

'  [3146a]  Ps.  Ixxx.  i.  Epictetus  iii.  22.  72  connects  the  Stoic  with  the  King, 
"  who  has  many  cares."  But  they  are  not  personal  or  private  cares,  they  are  the 
cares  of  "all  the  nations."     Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  28  "the  care  of  all  the  churches." 

*  [3147a]  John  does  not  mention  the  noun  "forgiveness"  at  all.  "Foi^ve" 
he  does  not  mention  till  Jn  xx.  23  "If  ye  foi^ve  (o^ttc)  the  sins  of  any." 
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disciples  to  receive  it  by  giving  them  "words  of  eternal  life." 
Forgiveness,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  must  be  regarded  not 
as  a  negative  act  {"  I  will  not  punish  you  ")  but  as  a  positive  one, 
such  as  might  be  called  "  saving,"  "  healing,"  "  causing  to  live,"  or 
"making  clean."  Accordingly  Jesus  says  to  the  disciples  "Already 
are  ye  clean  because  of  the  word  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you\" 

[3148]  When  John  describes  the  healing  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
which  corresponds  in  many  points  to  the  Synoptic  healing  of  the 
paralytic,  he  records  Jesus  as  saying,  not  the  Synoptic  words,  uttered 
before  the  healing,  " Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee"  but  " No  longer  be 
sinning"  uttered  after  the  healing ^  The  evangelist  seems  to  suggest 
that  even  if,  in  some  sense,  the  man's  sins  have  been  forgiven,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  not  in  the  full  sense.  The  man  goes  to  the  Temple, 
perhaps  to  give  thanks  for  being  healed ;  but  he  has  taken  no  pains 
to  find  out  or  thank  his  healer.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  fourth  gospel  to  regard  the  relief  from  past  sin  and  the 
feeling  that  it  has  been  blotted  out,  as  a  negative  feeling.  The 
evangelist's  mind  would  rather  be  set  on  that  which  is  positive, 
namely,  the  divine  bestowal  of  what  Ezekiel  calls  "a  new  heart"  and 
"a  new  spirit^"  The  Psalmist  comes  near  to  the  same  conception 
when  he  cries  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew 
a  right  spirit  within  me*." 

[3149]  Whence  is  this  "new  heart"  and  " new  spirit "  to  come 
to  the  penitent  sinner  ?  Ezekiel  is  bidden  to  summon  the  Universal 
Wind,  Spirit,  or  Breath,  to  breathe  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  Israel". 
But  the  fourth  gospel  implies  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  come® 
till  the  Son  had  laid  down  His  life  and  then  returned  to  breathe  into 
His  disciples  the  power  of  forgiving^  This  accords  with  the  Hebrew 
doctrine  concerning  God,  as  being  the  Giver,  from  the  beginning — 
who  gave  something  out  of  Himself  at  the  creation  of  man,  when 
He  "breathed  into  his  nost^ils^"  and  who  afterwards  became  the 

1  Jnxv.  3,  comp.  xiii.  lo  "ye  are  pure."  On  the  Johannine  theory  of  for- 
giving see  3413 — 9. 

^  [3148  a]  Jn  v.  14.  He  adds  "  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee."  Comp.  Mt. 
xii.  45,  Lk.  xi.  26,  which  describe  the  return  of  an  unclean  spirit  with  "  seven 
other  spirits"  to  its  former  home,  which  it  finds  (Mt.)  "empty  ((rxoXaf^oiTa)." 

'  Ezek.  xi.  19,  xviii.  31,  xxxvi.  26.  ■*  Ps.  li.  10. 

*  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9  "  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  Wind." 

*  Jn  vii.  39,  xiv.  12  — 16  foil. 

'  Jn  XX.  22—3,  see  3623^  foil. 

*  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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Nursing  Father  of  Israel,  feeding  them  from  His  breast,  and  being 
"afflicted  in  their  affliction'." 

[3150]  Hence,  when  Jesus  says  to  the  Father  concerning  the 
Son,  "Thou  gavest  him  authority  over  all  flesh,  that,  [as  regards] 
whatsoever  thou  hast  given  him,  to  them  he  should  give  eternal 
life*,"  the  meaning  is  a  development  of  what  was  said  earlier — where 
"authority"  was  expressly  inserted  as  to  "doing  judgment,"  but  only 
implied  as  to  "life" — "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so 
gave  he  to  the  Son  also  \authority\  to  have  life  in  himself  \in  order 
to  give  it  to  others]  and  he  gave  him  authority  to  do  judgment...*." 
It  is  assumed  that  whatever  the  Father  does  the  Son  must  do  :  "  As 
the  Father  raiseth  the  dead  and  causeth  them  to  live,  even  so  the 
Son  also  causeth  to  live  whom  he  will*."  The  Father  is  perpetually 
giving.  So  therefore  is  the  Son.  The  Father  gives  from  Himself. 
So  therefore  does  the  Son.  The  Father  cannot  give  His  life, 
directly,  but  He  can,  through  the  Son,  indirectly. 

[3151]  Among  many  kinds  of  divine  "  giving,"  there  is  one — so 
the  gospels  appear  to  teach — in  which  the  divine  Giver  pours 
Himself,  or  His  Spirit,  into  the  midst  of  a  diseased,  corrupt,  sin- 
possessed  human  being,  and  drives  out  the  Evil,  substituting  the 
Good — not  without  pain  to  the  Good*.  This  "giving"  we  call 
"  forgiving,"  and  it  is  the  most  royal  and  divine  of  all  the  acts  of 
divine  Royalty  or  Authority.  The  pain  that  the  Son  feels  when  thus 
giving  Himself  to  Man,  and  for  Man,  must  be  regarded  as  corre- 
sponding to  something,  for  which  we  have  no  adequate  name,  felt  by 
the  Father  when  He  "gives"  His  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world- 


^  Is.  Ixiii.  9.     On  the  "  Nursing  Father,"  see  3426  foil,  and  3600  foil. 

•  Jn  xvii.  1.  *  Jn  v.  26 — 7.  *  Jn  v.  21. 

*  [3161  a]  This  expulsion  of  evil  by  infusion  of  the  good  is  called  by  Isaiah 
(vi.  !o)  being  " healed P  Mark  (iv.  13)  paraphrases  this  as  "foi^ving,"  a 
"healing"  of  the  soul,  "lest. ..it  should  h^  forgiven  them."  Matthew  (xiii.  15) 
has  "  lest. ..I  should  heal  them."  Luke  omits  the  clause.  John  has  (xii.  40)  "that... 
not... and  I  should  heal  them." 

1 1  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  pain  need  not  be  an  element  in  forgiveness. 
For  example,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  father  would  feel  no  pain  in 
forgiving  his  son.  But  pain  must  have  preceded.  The  father  could  not  have  for- 
given the  son  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  unless  he  had  been  previously  pained 
by  his  conduct.  And,  the  greater  the  pain,  the  more  effective  the  foi^veness.  If 
he  had  r^arded  the  young  man's  conduct  as  a  mere  jieccadillo,  he  might  have 
killed  a  score  of  fatted  calves  for  him,  but  could  not  have  ^^  forgiven  "  him — in  the 
sense  in  which  Jesus  used  the  word. 
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§  5.      IVky  did  Jesus  call  Himself  '^  son  of  man"  here? 

[3152]  Everyone  knows  that  Jesus  generally  called  Himself  "  I  " 
and  not  "  son  of  man."  In  Mark,  He  has  already  said,  "  Follow  me 
and  /  will  make  you  fishers  of  men\"  "Let  us  go  into  the  next 
villages  that  /may  preach  there  also,  for  thereto  came  /forth^"  In 
Matthew,  who  places  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  before  the  Healing 
of  the  Paralytic,  "7"  has  abounded.  In  Luke,  the  first  public  words 
of  Jesus  are  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me"  The  question  arises,  "Why 
does  He,  for  the  first  time*,  call  Himself  not  '  I '  but  *  son  of  man,' 
here  ?  What,  if  any,  is  the  special  fitness  of  the  self-appellation  for 
this  special  occasion  ?  " 

An  answer  is  suggested  indirectly  by  a  Jewish  commentary  on  the 
eighth  Psalm,  It  represents  God  as  saying  to  the  angels,  when  they 
shew  jealousy  of  earthly  man  and  desire  to  keep  the  Law  to  them- 
selves in  heaven,  "The  Law  cannot  find  a  place  with  you^"  The 
reason  given  is,  that  they  do  not  know  death,  or  disease,  or 
uncleanness,  or  any  thing  that  the  Law  forbids.  In  the  same  way  it 
might  be  said  to  angels,  "You  cannot  make  allowance  for  temptation, 
for  you  do  not  know  what  temptation  is;  you  cannot  forgive,  or  bear 
the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  man,  for  you  know  not  what  it 
is  to  sin." 

[3153]  The  above-mentioned  commentary  quaintly  represents 
this  as  an  imperfection,  or  defect,  in  the  angels : — Like  the  case  of  a 
man  apprenticing  to  a  spinner  a  son  who  has  lost  a  finger;  the  father 
comes  to  the  Master  expecting  to  find  that  the  boy  can  spin;  but  the 
Master  replies  "This  work  needs  every  finger."  So  the  Law  of 
Moses — that  is  the  moral  deduced — "needs  every  finger."  And 
among  these  "  fingers  "  is  imperfection  !  This  "  imperfection  "  is 
what  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  would  call  "vanity'',"  that  is,  frailty 
or  corruption — to  which  the  whole  human  race  is  subjected  for  a 
time  in  order  that  it  may  ultimately  triumph  over  it,  when  the  sons 
of  man,  having  all  things  put  under  their  feet,  "shall  be  delivered 


1  Mki.  17. 

2  Mk  i.  38.  There  is  also  Mk  i.  41  "  I  will  {diXu)." 

*  On  Mt.  viii.  20  as  not  really  previous,  see  8142  a  and  33S7  foil. 

*  TeAillim,  Wiinsche  p.  76  on  Ps.  viii.  2. 
'  Rom.  viii.  20. 
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from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God^" 

The  power  to  receive  and  exert  this  "  authority  "  has  attached  to 
Man  ever  since  he  fell  into  evil  and,  by  falling,  rose  to  "know 
good^."  But  when  "the  son  of  man"  came,  the  primeval  "au- 
thority" was  manifested  in  so  great  and  new  a  degree  that  the 
"authority"  itself  seemed — though  it  was  not  so — to  be  new  in  nature. 
This,  then,  may  be  one  reason  why  the  first  public  mention  of 
Christ's  self-appellation  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  on 
earth.  It  is  because  of  the  exceeding  marvel  of  the  paradox  that  so 
great  a  work,  the  greatest  of  all  works  on  earth,  should  not  be 
performed  directly  by  God  Himself,  nor  indirectly  through  ministering 
angels,  but  by  "  the  son  of  man."  It  is  the  paradox  of  the  eighth 
Psalm.  God  has  set  His  glory  above  the  heaven'  by  giving  to  "the 
son  of  man  "  on  earth  an  authority  that  He  has  not  given  to  the  angels. 

Authority,  however,  such  as  this,  is  not  attained  or  exercised 
without  effort  and  conflict.  If  the  ideal  "son  of  man"  is  to  be  a 
mediator,  above  all  "angels,"  between  the  other  sons  of  man  and 
God,  so  also  is  he  to  be  a  champion  between  the  other  sons  of  man 
and  the  Beast.  This  is  dimly  suggested  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  but 
more  clearly  in  the  Psalm  that  describes  the  "  trampUng  "  of  the  Son 
on  "the  lion  and  the  adder*." 

This  suggests  a  second  reason  for  the  use  of  the  self-appellation 
here.  It  is  because  forgiveness,  in  Christ's  sense  of  the  term, 
implies  a  war  waged  for  us  by  the  Forgiver  against  what  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  calls  "  the  law  of  sin  in  my  members,"  that  is,  the 
Beast.  The  forgiving  of  the  paralytic  follows  a  succession  of  spiritual 
acts  in  which  Jesus  has  been  casting  out  those  unclean  spirits  or 
devils  who  could  be  called  the  powers  of  the  Beast.  Whatever  war 
"  angels  "  may  typically  wage  in  heaven,  they  cannot  wage  this  war 
on  earth  and  in  the  heart  of  man — so  at  least  the  Christian  religion 
teaches — except  so  far  as  they  come  to  us  as  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  or  as  the  humanised  representatives  of  One  more  human 
than  themselves.  To  wage  this  war  is  the  prerogative  of  "  the  son 
of  man." 


*  Rom.  viii.  ii.  '  Gen.  iii.  22. 

'  Ps.  viii.  I  (R.V.  maig.)  "who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens." 

*  Ps.  xci.  13  (R.V.)  "Thou  shall  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder;  the  young 
lion  and  the  serpent  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet." 
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[3154]  Another  reason  for  the  use  of  "  son  of  man "  here,  is 
probably  this,  that  Jesus  wishes  to  reserve  a  claim  for  a  whole 
class  1 — for  every  "son  of  man"  whom  God  should  hereafter  "visit" 
and  bless  with  that  divine  power  which  He  desired  ultimately  to 
impart  to  others.  Had  Jesus  said,  "That  ye  may  know  that 
a  prophet,  or,  that  the  Messiah,  hath  power  to  pronounce  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,"  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pharisees  would  have  at  once 
accused  Him  of  blasphemy^. 

^  [3154a]  This  explains  Mt.  ix.  8  "the  multitudes... glorified  God  who  had 
given  such  authority  to  men  (SS.  the  sons  of  man).''''  Origen's  comment  is  lost. 
Jerome  passes  the  expression  over.  Chrys.  takes  it  as  indicating  the  ignorance,  or 
merely  partial  knowledge,  of  the  multitude.  Cyril  (Cramer  ad  loc.)  explains  it 
as  referring  to  human  nature.  Theodoras  says,  "They  recognise  the  action  as 
Divine,  but  the  Doer  they  see  [before  them]  a  man."  He  seems  to  agree  with 
Chrysostom.  If  they  were  right,  Matthew  was  wrong.  He  should  have  written 
"glorified  God,  who  had — as  they  ignorantly  supposed — given  such  authority 
to  men." 

Jewish  views  of  forgiveness 

^  [3164  U\  Every  Jew  knew  that  Nathan  the  prophet  had  said  to  David  (2  S.  xii. 
13)  "The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin."  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
this  and  "authority  to  forgive  sins."  Concerning  the  statement  that  "no  op- 
ponent of  Jesus  had  any  doubt  that  the  Messiah  had  full  power  to  forgive  sins  " 
Dr  Dalman  says  {Words  p.  262)  "Judaism  never,  from  Old  Testament  times  to 
the  present  day,  has  ventured  to  make  any  such  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
Messiah."  Those  who  say  that  the  words  implied  a  Messianic  claim  ought  to 
answer  this  challenge,  and  to  give  grounds  for  the  statement.  Others,  who  admit 
that  the  claim  was  not  Messianic,  but  assert  that  it  was  made,  not  indeed  by 
Jesus — for  (they  say)  He  never  uttered  the  words — but  by  His  disciples  or 
evangelists,  who  imputed  the  words  to  Him,  ought  also  to  explain  how  the 
evangelists  came  to  impute  to  Him  a  non-Messianic  claim  with  the  view  of 
proving  that  He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah. 

[31S4  c\  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  remark,  in  view  of  the  reference 
made  above  to  2  S.  xii.  13  "the  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die," 
that  the  Hebrew  for  "put  away"  (also  retained  in  Aramaic)  is  not  the  usual  word 
for  " forgive, "  but  ^*  cause-to-pass-by."  Levy  Ch.  ii.  198  a  gives  two  ways  of 
rendering  the  Targum  of  this,  one  of  which  supplies  the  preposition  "  over " 
(comp.  Mic.  vii.  18).  "Pass  over"  occurs  (Gesen.  717  b),  as  well  as  "cause  to 
pass  by"  {ib.  719a),  in  this  sense,  of  God  "passing  over  sin."  When  the  word 
is  causatively  used  in  2  S.  xii.  13,  xxiv.  10  (Gesen.  by  error  xxiv.  20)  (parall. 
1  Chr.  xxi.  8)  punishment  is  inflicted  on  David's  child  or  people,  though  David 
is  spared. 

The  word  has  many  interesting  renderings  in  LXX  (among  which  Amos  vii. 
8,  viii.  2,  R.V.  "  pass  by  them  (///.  him,  i.e.  Israel),"  irapeXdelv  avrdv.  Field  "  con- 
donare  ei,"  "pardon  him,"  may  be  noted  as  possibly  bearing  on  Mk  vi.  48  "pass  by 
them"  (yoh.  Foe.  1738  b)  if  Mk  is  based  on  poetic  narrative).  When  it  implies 
"  passing-over  "  rather  than  "  full  forgiveness,"  it  would  be  called,  in  classical  Greek, 
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But  Jesus  meant  more  than  this.  He  meant  that  God  had  sent 
down  from  earth  to  "the  son  of  man"  that  "new  spirit"  which 
Ezekiel — himself  called  "son  of  man" — had  been  the  first  to  predict. 
Primarily  it  had  come  only  to  Jesus  Himself.  Ultimately  it  was  to 
be  imparted,  through  Him  to  the  disciples,  and  through  the  disciples 
to  the  world;  that  is,  to  all  the  sons  of  man  that  could  receive  Him, 
and,  with  Him,  the  "authority  to  become  children  of  God^" 

rather  ripeffn  than  atp«rit.  Much  discussion  has  been  caused  by  the  use  (unique 
in  the  Bible)  of  -rdpfcn  in  Rom.  iii.  25  A.V.  "for  the  remission  of  sins,"  R.V. 
"  because  of  the  passing  aroer  of  the  sins."  All  these  facts  bear  on  Jn  v.  14  "  No 
longer  continue  in  sin  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee,"  which  seems  to  mean,  "  You 
have  received  a  ■wo.fxait,  but  it  is  not  an  if^vi  for  all  your  sins  for  all  time." 

[3164  tr\  In  the  only  other  instance  in  which  Jesus  pronounces  to  an  individual 
the  words  (Lk.  vii.  48)  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  the  woman  is  expressly  said  to  be 
{ib.  37)  "a  sinner."  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  paralytic  would  also 
have  been  called  by  the  authorities  of  the  synagogue  a  "sinner."  According  to 
the  Targum  on  Ps.  ciii.  3,  "Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases,"  any  sick  person  was  unclean  till  he  had  risen  from  his  bed  three 
days,  so  that  (it  would  seem)  the  mere  entrance  of  this  man  into  an  assembly 
where  the  Law  was  being  taught  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  traditions  of  legal 
cleanness  by  the  man  or  his  friends — such  a  violation  as  might  be  expected  from 
one  who  was  a  "sirmer"  outside  the  congr^ation  of  the  synagc^ue.  If  so, 
Christ's  words  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven"  may  have  included  the  meaning,  "I  cancel 
the  excommunication  pronoimced  against  thee." 

[3154  <f]  Dr  Dalman  has  some  most  interesting  and  instructive  remarks  ( Words 
pp.  213 — 4)  on  Jewish  traditions  that  God,  as  it  were,  binds  Himself  to  ratify  the 
decisions  of  Israel  on  earth  when  Israel  interprets  His  Law ;  and  he  also  quotes 
fromy.  Taanith  Sj  aa.  statement  that  God  even  "makes  His  determination  invalid 
if  it  contradict  the  determination  of  a  pious  person,"  but  this  is  by  no  means  so 
strongly  expressed  in  the  parallel  i.  Sabbath  63  a.  He  also  quotes  b.  Moed K.  i6d 
**I,  God,  rule  over  men;  who  rules  over  Me?  The  pioxis — for  I  enact  and  he 
annuls."  This  is  based  on  ^  S.  xxiii.  i — 3  as  interpreted  by  R.  Abbahu.  But 
the  Talmudic  context  (interpreting  "on-high"  as  "yoke")  speaks  of  David  as 
"taking  on  himself  the  yoke  of  repentance,"  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  21  foil.)  emphati- 
cally recognises  that  repentance  annuls  God's  decrees.  It  is  interesting  to  add 
that  Rashi  (on  2  S.  xxiii.  3)  while  giving  this  as  the  explanation  of  ' '  Rabbini 
nostri,"  places  first  the  explanation  "juxta  genninum  sensum." 

These  Jewish  traditions  appear  mostly  to  concern  interpretations  of  the 
Levitical  Law,  and  overt  acts,  and  to  have  very  httle  to  do  with  insight  into 
motive,  and  with  the  power  of  conveying  what  may  be  called  heart-to-heart  for- 
giveness. 

^  Jn  i.  12. 
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§6.      ''On  earth''— why  added  1 

[3155]  Different  shades  of  meaning  might  be  deduced  from  the 
variations  (Mark)  "authority  to  forgive  sins  on  (or,  over)  earth"  and 
(Matthew  and  Luke)  "authority  on  (or,  over)  earth  to  forgive  sins 
(3141-2)."  In  either  case,  "on  earth"  is  ambiguous.  It  might 
imply,  "  on  earth  \but  not  in  heaven  ;  the  judgment  in  heaven  must  be 
left  till  the  Day  of  Judgment^"  But  it  might  imply  the  opposite, 
"  On  earth  \^yes,  on  earthy  and  what  the  son  of  man  forgives  on  earth 
shall  be  forgiven  in  heaven\" 

That  the  latter  is  the  meaning  is  indicated  by  the  tenor  of  Christ's 
doctrine — emphasized  by  Matthew — indicating  the  correspondence 
between  earth  and  heaven,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  as  on  earth  so 
in  heaven,"  and  in  the  tradition  "  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,"  and  also  in  Luke's  Song  of  the  Angels,  "Glory 
in  the  highest  to  God,  and  on  earth  peace." 

[3156]  We  have  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  "  sinners  " 
whom  Christ  is  found  calling  around  Him  immediately  after  this 
proclamation.  These  men,  many  of  them,  appear  to  have  been 
despised,  if  not  cast  out,  by  a  section  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
as  "people  of  the  earth V'  who  had  neither  leisure  to  study  the 
Rabbinical  traditions  nor  opportunity  to  attain  perfect  Levitical 
purification.  Others  were  of  loose  life,  and  others  of  vicious  life. 
And  all  these  classes  were  included  (sometimes  together  with 
all  Gentiles  in  a  mass)  as  "the  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the 
Law,"  and  consequently  "accursed^."  Not  all  the  Pharisees  took 
this  view,  but  the  testimony  of  the  gospels  indicates  that  many  of 
them  did. 

The  "  sinners,"  thus  left  by  many  of  the  rulers  of  Israel  to  what 
may  be  called  "the  uncovenanted  judgments  of  God,"  lost  hope  and 
trust  and  love.  What  they  knew  of  "  the  Law  "  of  the  God  of  Israel 
caused  them  to  turn  from  that  God  instead  of  turning  to  Him. 
Could   they   comfort   themselves   with   the   thought   of   a   Day   of 

^  [3166  a]  Comp.  Aboth  ii.  6  (lit.)  '  the /c^^/tf  of  the  land  are  not  pious," 
where  Taylor  comments  on  "the  people  of  the  land"  as  a  term  "used  in 
Rabbinic  to  denote  the  vulgar  herd,"  and  he  compares  Jn  vii.  49.  Some  classes 
of  the  Pharisees  (comp.  Jlor.  Heb.  on  Mt.  iii.  7)  are  severely  censured  in  several 
Jewish  traditions ;  and  the  Pharisees  generally,  or  such  as  were  in  power,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  low  level  during  the  manhood  of  Christ.     See  3602. 

^  Jn  vii.  49. 
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Judgment  when  all  that  was  wrong  would  be  made  right  ?  That 
was  far  oflf.  And  even  if  they  tried  to  regulate  their  lives  with  a 
view  to  that  Day,  what  hope  had  they  that  the  Judgment  would 
differ  from  that  of  their  rulers,  who  appeared  to  know  the  Law, 
"This  multitude,  which  knoweth  not  the  Law,  are  accursed"? 

[3157]  Placing  ourselves  among  such  "sinners"  as  these,  and 
imagining  such  a  shepherd  as  Jesus  among  such  lost  sheep  as  these 
— sheep  that  in  many  cases  belonged,  by  right,  to  the  true  flock  of 
Israel,  but  unpastured,  untended,  and  worried  by  "the  wolf" — can 
we  wonder  that  He,  feeling  able  to  give  them  food  and  protection, 
felt  Himself  called  by  the  voice  of  God  to  give  it  ?  The  food  and 
protection,  in  the  case  of  this  paralysed  man  in  Capernaum,  Jesus 
perceived  to  be  "forgiveness  of  sins  upon  earth,"  This,  then.  He 
gave. 

But,  if  He  had  the  right  to  give  it,  why  did  He  not  give  it  before? 
So  precious  an  "authority*"  as  this,  if  justly  claimed — why  was  it  so 
long,  at  least  so  comparatively  long,  left  unused  ?  Why  do  we  not 
find  in  Mark  in  the  first  trumpet  notes  of  the  Gospel — along  with 
"  Repent ! "  and  along  with  "  BeHeve  ! " — the  cry  "  The  son  of  man 
hath  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  "  ?  And  why  does  Jesus  heal 
so  many  bodies  before  He  publicly  and  expressly  declares  that  He 
heals  a  single  soul  ?     These  questions  we  must  now  try  to  answer. 

The  "appointment"  of  the  Messiah  to  havb  "authority" 

'  [3157  d]  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  Christ  as  being  (L  i) 
"appointed  ((Otiko')"  by  God  heir  of  all  things,  indicating  that  "appointment" 
conveys  "authority."  This  conception  will  illustrate  the  remarkable  name  of  the 
very  early  sect  called  (3077)  "Sethians,"  who  apparently  regarded  the  Messiah  as 
"Seth"  (somewhat  as  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  23  etc)  speaks  of  the  future  King  of  Israel 
as  "David").  For  "Seth"  means  "appointed^  The  first  three  instances  of 
*^ appoint''''  in  the  Bible  are  these: — (Gen.  iii.  15)  "I  will  a/>^9om/ enmity... between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head...,"  and  (iv.  25)  "she  called  his 
name  Seth  (i.e.  Appointed)  for,  [said  she,]  God  hath  appointed  (Aq.  f&riKf)  for  me 
another  seed.''  R.  Samuel  said  (Gen.  Rod.  on  Gen.  iv.  15)  that  Eve  "saw,"  in 
Seth,  ••  King  Messiah."  Onkelos  in  Gen.  iii.  15  substitutes,  as  usual,  "sons"  for 
"seed,"  (Jer.  1  "seed  of  sons").  But  Paul,  to  the  Galatians  (iii.  16),  insists  on 
"seed"  ("«fl/  seeds")  as  meaning  a  single  person,  Christ,  with  reference  to  "the 
seed  of  Abraham."  The  Sethians  appear  to  have  done  the  same  thing  with 
reference  to  the  "seed  of  the  woman."  "Seth"  seemed  to  them  the  appointed 
seed,  who  was  to  bring  to  a  successful  end  the  warfare  implied  in  the  appointed 
"enmity." 
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CHAPTER    III 
"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   USING   AUTHORITY 

§  I.      IVky  was  not  this  '■'■authority"  used  before  "i 

[3158]  The  Synoptic  narratives  indicate  that  Jesus  did  not  begin 
to  forgive  sins  formally  till  He  had  been  for  some  time  healing 
disease ;  and  that  He  did  not  begin  to  heal  disease  till  He  had  been 
for  some  time  teaching.  This  suggests  that  His  work  developed, 
stage  by  stage.  The  fourth  gospel — though  it  emphasizes  His 
insight  into  man,  and  His  knowledge  of  certain  things  that  were  to 
come  to  pass,  nevertheless  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Son  de- 
pended in  all  His  words  and  works  on  the  revelations  given  Him  by 
the  Father  who  *'  sheweth  him  all  things  that  he  is  doing,"  "  The 
Son  cannot  do  anything  except  he  see  the  Father  doing  it^" 

These  words  are  placed  by  John  immediately  after  the  healing 
of  the  helpless  man  by  the  Pool,  which  was  performed  by  Jesus  on 
the  sabbath.  The  writer  manifestly  believes  that  Jesus  "  saw  "  the 
divine  will  in  this  act  of  healing,  and  in  other  acts,  with  such 
clearness  that  we  could  only  realise  it  for  ourselves  by  calling  it  "  a 
vision."  This  agrees  with  what — if  Christians  may  say  so  without 
presumption — seems  "  natural "  in  Christ.  So  He  says  to  the 
Seventy,  in  Luke,  "I  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning,  fallen  from  heaven" 
when  He  welcomes  their  report  of  success  in  casting  out  demons^ 

[3159]  The  very  original  and  suggestive  commentary  on  Mark 
attributed  to  Jerome  appears  to  allegorize  the  "  four  men "  tliat 
bring  the  paralytic  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  as  representing  "  four 

^  Jn  V.  20,  19. 

2  [3168rt]  Lk.  X.  18.  Comp.  an  early  tradition  in  Lk.  xxii.  43  "  There  appeared 
unto  him  an  angel...,"  where  perhaps  "unto  him"  implies  that  it  did  not  appear 
to  the  disciples.  On  this  see  W.H.  vol.  ii.  ad  loc.  Epiphanius,  when  quoting  it, 
omits  "unto  him." 
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Powers,"  which  he  has  previously  called  "principal  Powers\" 
They  are  manifestly  (in  Mark's  view)  not  Powers,  but  flesh  and 
blood  men.  Their  pathetic  "  faith  "  is  mentioned  as  a  factor  in  the 
healing  that  follows'.  Jesus  would  perhaps  have  called  them  "  little 
ones  "  whose  "  faith  "  stirred  Him  as  He  was  stirred  by  the  faith  of 
the  Syrophoenician  woman '.  But,  if  He  thought  of  them  as  "  little 
ones,"  what  follows?  "The  angels  of  the  little  ones,"  He  had 
Himself  said,  "do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven^"  To  Him,  therefore,  the  appeal  of  these  four  "men*," 
with  their  helpless  burden,  might  come  like  the  appeal  of  the  four 
"angels®  of  the  Presence"  commending  the  sufiferer  from  the  Father 
to  the  Son  and  "  shewing  "  to  the  latter  "  the  work  "  that  needed  to 
be  done. 

[3160]    Luke  himself  gives  us  a  suggestion  that  at  this  special 
crisis  some  special  divine  power  was  put  forth.     Unfortunately  his 

^  [3159a]    "Virtutes    cardinales" — although  "virtus"  is  also    the   writer's 
regular  rendering  of  "mighty  work  " — appears  to  have  the  meaning  given  above. 
-  Mk  ii.  5,  Ml.  ix.  2,  Lk.  v.  20  all  agree  in  the  clause  "  seeing  their  faith." 
'  Mt.  XV.  28  "O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith." 

*  [3159  6]  Mt.  xviii.  10,  on  which  see  ^otes  2998  (xv)  d.  The  view  adopted 
in  the  former  part  of  that  note  (which  is  preferable  to  the  one  in  the  latter  part) 
is  that  the  angels  are  (Ephrem  p.  165)  "prayers."  Similarly  (Sir.  xxxv.  17  a — c 
Heb.)  "  The  crying  of  the  poor  passeth  through  thick  clouds  and  resteth  not  until 
it  come  nigh;  it  will  not  remove  till  God  shall  visit...."  Comp.  Jn  i.  51  "the 
angels  of  God  ascending,"  and  the  comment  on  it  (3134 — 40). 

'  [3159 <:]  "Four  'men.'"  So  Lk.  v.  18  "men,"  but  the  parall.  Mk  ii.  3 
"  by  four."  The  parall.  Mt.  ix.  2  "[they]  brought "  leaves  the  bringers  quite  un- 
deBned.  Matthew  omits  the  whole  of  the  story  of  the  "  letting  down  "  from  the 
roof.  His  omission,  and  several  details  in  Mk-Lk.,  point  {C/ue  195 — 209)  to 
some  obscurity  in  original  traditions.  For  an  instance  of  "letting  down"  in 
a  vision,  see  Acts  x.  11  "a  certain  vessel. ..let  down  by  four  comers  upon 
the  earth." 

[3159 </]  If  a  careful  Greek  evangelist  used  "men"  in  the  sense  of  "angels 
appearing  as  men,"  he  would  probably  use  djr^pes  not  irOporroi.  Comp.  Lk.  ix.  30, 
xxiv.  4,  Acts  i.  10.  See  also  Gen.  xviii.  2  "three  rmn  (ivSpes),"  Tai^.  Onk. 
"men,"  Targ.  Jer.  I  "angels  in  the  resemblance  of  men,"  Targ.  Jer.  II 
"  angels." 

*  [3169  «r]  Comp.  Enoch  §  40  "And  I  heard  the  voice  of  those  y&«r  presences 
as  they  gave  glory  before  the  Lord  of  glory."  Where  any  thought  of  inclusion 
in  God's  Khsgdom,  or  a  notion  of  universality,  is  implied,  "four"  is  an  appro- 
priate number,  as  representing  "  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,"  comp.  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  9  "come  from  the /wr  winds  (or,  spirits)  O  wind  (or,  spirit)."  Enoch 
frequently  mentions  the  principal  angels  as  "four.^^  The  tradition  about  "  angels 
of  the  presence  "  may  be  derived  in  part  from  Is.  Ixiii.  9  "  the  angel  of  his  presence 
saved  them."     See  3385  b  foil. 
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text  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  means  power  of 
God,  or  power  of  Jesus.  Taken  as  they  stand,  the  words  placed  in 
the  margin  of  our  Revised  Version  as  the  reading  of  "  many  ancient 
authorities^"  would  imply  that  the  power  was  sent  forth  to  "heal" 
the  hearts  of  the  Pharisees*  if  only  they  had  been  willing.  But  this, 
whatever  the  original  tradition  may  have  meant,  could  hardly  be 
Luke's  meaning.  Later  on,  he  mentions  "power"  as  going  forth 
from  Jesus  to  heal  the  bodies  of  the  sick*,  and  this  is  probably  his 
meaning  here.  But  in  any  case  the  fact  remains  that  he  introduces 
the  healing  of  the  paralytic  by  a  statement  that  "  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  [present]  that  he  should  heal." 

[3161]  Another  indication  of  a  special  crisis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  three  Synoptists  all  mention  "  faith  "  as  intervening 
here,  and  Mark  and  Luke  agree  in  mentioning  it  for  the  first  time^ 

How  are  we  to  explain  or  illustrate  that  invisible  relation  between 
faith  and  the  object  of  faith,  which  results  in  spiritual  healing? 
Origen  compares  the  attraction  exercised  by  "faith"  on  healing 
"  power "  to  the  attraction  exercised  by  naphtha  on  fire,  or  by  the 
magnet  on  iron^  Ben  Sira  describes  the  prayer  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  humble  as  mounting  up  to  heaven  and  refusing  to  come 
down  without  an  answer  ^  Such  prayer,  it  may  be  said,  is  really 
faith,  put  into  words ;  and  we  might  find  for  it  a  modern  illustration 


^  Lk.  V.  17  (R.V.  marg.)  :  "There  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law 
sitting  by.,  .and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  with  him  that  \he\  should  heal  them." 

^  [3160 a]  For  an  instance  of  ambiguous  "heal,"  compare  Sir.  xxviii.  3  "One 
man  cherisheth  wrath  against  another,  and  doth  he  seek  healing  from  the 
Lord?"  This  might  mean  "seek  relief  from  sickness."  But  the  preceding 
verse  says  "Forgive  thy  neighbour  his  ill  deed,  and  then,  at  thy  supplication, 
thy  sins  shall  be  loosed."  This  indicates  that  the  healing  is  metaphorical.  See 
3161  a  and  3162  a — c. 

*  [3160  b]  Lk.  vi.  19  "  For  power  was  wont  to  go  forth  from  him  and  to  heal 
all  [that  came  for  healing]"  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  Mk  iii.  7 — 12,  Mt.  iv.  24 — 5, 
xii.  15 — 16,  mention  the  healing,  but  not  the  power. 

Mk  V.  30  (lit.)  "  recognising  in  himself  that  the  power  [that  was']from  himself 
had  gone  forth  "  is  a  Greek  way  of  saying  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  an  internal 
power,  like  electric  fluid,  and  that  He  knew  when  this  went  forth  to  heal.  This 
is  parall.  to  Lk.  viii.  46  "  I  know  that  power  hath  gone  forth  from  me."  The 
parall.  Mt.  ix.  21 — 2  makes  no  mention  of  the  "power." 

*  Mk  ii.  5,  Mt.  ix.  2,  Lk.  v.  20.  Mt.  viii.  10  contains  an  earlier  mention 
of  "  faith,"  that  of  the  centurion.     But  Lk.  vii.  9  places  this  later. 

*  Comm.  Matth.  x.  19,  Lomm.  iii.  52. 

*  Sir.  XXXV.  15 — 18. 
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in  iron — not  drawn  by  the  magnet  (as  in  Origan's  metaphor)  but 
drawing  down  the  electric  spark. 

Our  point,  however,  is  not  the  nature  of  this  faith,  but  the  fact 
that,  among  the  multitudes  gathering  round  Jesus  in  His  early 
Galilaean  days,  no  such  fervid  faith  as  this  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  existed.  It  needed  to  be  generated ;  and,  for 
generating  it,  time  may  have  been  required.  Until  the  necessary 
interval  had  passed,  Jesus  may  have  silently  felt  in  the  first  days  of 
His  career  that  which  He  expressed  in  words  toward  the  close  of  it : 
"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now." 

The  parable  of  the  Sower,  and  many  similar  parables,  indicate 
the  need  of  waiting.  Long  after  the  seed  had  been  sown,  the  Light 
of  the  World,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  had  to  shine  for  a  time 
without  apparent  result,  knocking,  as  it  were  in  vain,  at  the  door  of 
the  unopening  earth.  At  last  the  earth  opens,  and  the  sunshine 
effects  an  entrance.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  draws  up  toward 
itself  a  living  organism  out  of  apparent  deaths  This  power  of 
drawing  upward,  exerted  partially  from  the  beginning,  Jesus  was  to 
exert  fully  and  universally — so  says  the  fourth  gospel — after  death  : 
"  I,  if  I  be  Hfted  up... will  draw  all  men  unto  me^" 

§  2.     The  ^^  authority  "  at  first,  quasi-physical 

[3162]  All  these  metaphors  will  be  useful,  negatively,  if  they 
prevent  us  from  limiting  our  conceptions  of  Christ's  influence ;  but 
some  will  be  also  useful  positively,  if  they  help  us  to  realise  ihe 
quasi-physical  nature  of  Christ's  influence  at  first  upon  the  multi- 
tudes, and  to  perceive  that  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  be  content 
with  this.  If  He  could  cast  out  "  devils,"  maniacal,  bestial,  vicious, 
suicidal  or  homicidal,  was  He  to  stop  short — when  He  felt  the 
power  given  Him — of  casting  out  the  cause  of  all  these  particular 
evils,  by  putting  a  portion  of  His  own  soul  into  the  sinful  sufferer  so 
that  the  man  might  feel  not  only  released  from  a  dead  past  but  freed 
for  a  living  future  ? 

The  fourth  gospel,  with  its  picture  of  the  Son  looking  first  up  to 


^  Comp.  Jn  iii.  i8 — 21,  where  it  is  implied  that  condemnation  goes  with 
unbelief  and  with  avoidance  of  the  light,  while  freedom  from  condemnation  goes 
with  belief  and  with  approach  to  the  light. 

-  Jn  xii.  31. 
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heaven  and  then  down  to  earth  that  He  may  do  the  works  that  He 
"saw  the  Father  doing,"  enables  us  to  understand  how  Jesus 
advanced  step  by  step  toward  higher  degrees  and  extensions  of 
healing  power \ 

[3163]  Mark  and  Luke  agree  in  placing  as  the  event  of  im- 
portance that  precedes  the  heaHng  of  the  paralytic^,  the  healing  of  a 
leper,  who  said  to  Jesus,  "  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean," 
and  whom  Jesus  touched  and  healed^  According  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Law,  Jesus  rendered  Himself  unclean  by  this  act;  but 
according  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Law,  He  did  not 
undergo,  but  purified  away,  uncleanness.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  exact  details  of  this  event,  the  narrative  helps  us  to  perceive  that, 
when  healing  a  disease  associated  with  the  thought  of  impurity  and 
sin,  Jesus  drew  near  to  that  point  in  His  career  when  He  was  to 
"see,"  as  the  next  work  appointed  for  Him  by  the  Father,  an  act  of 
healing  sin. 

The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  why  this  "  authority  "  was 
not  proclaimed  before,  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  fit  time  had  not 
before  arrived  for  the  proclamation.     Now  it  had  arrived.     Faith 

^  [3162  a]  Comp.  Acts  iv.  29 — 30  "  Grant  unto  thy  servants  to  speak  thy 
K'(7rfl'... while  thou  stretchest  forth  thy  hand  toward  healing^''  and  note  that  the 
'■'^  hand''''  of  God  is  paraphrased  by  Onk.  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  as  the  '■'■  pffiver" 
so  that,  in  effect,  the  Acts  contains  a  parallelism  between  the  '■^speaking  of  the 
word'''  by  man  below,  and  the  ^"^  going  forth  of  the  power  of  the  Lord."  Then 
note  that  Mk  ii.  1  "He  spake  unto  them  the  word"  is  parallel  to  Lk.  v.  17 
"  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  with  him  toward  healing." 

[3162(5]  There  are  similar  parallels  between  "teaching"  and  "healing"  in 
Mk  vi.  34  "teach"  compared  with  Mt.  xiv.  14,  Lk.  ix.  11  "cure,"' or  "heal"; 
between  Mk  x.  i  "teach"  and  Mt.  xix.  2  "cure"  (Lk.  om.) ;  and  between 
Mk  xi.  17 — 18,  Lk.  xix.  46 — 7  "  teach"  and  Mt.  xxi.  13 — 14  "cure." 

[3162  f]  On  the  Synoptic  distinctions  between  "unclean  spirits,"  "devils," 
"diseases,"  "weaknesses,"  "infirmities"  etc.  see  Corrections  390  (i).  'AppwffTos, 
a  word  used  in  Mk  vi.  5,  13,  Mt.  xiv.  14,  and  i  Cor.  xi.  30,  but  not  used  in  N.T. 
elsewhere,  occurs,  in  noun-forms,  in  classical  Greek  to  mean  moral  infirmity 
(e.g.  Epictet.  ii.   r8.  8,  9). 

*  In  Matthew,  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  and  other  events 
intervene. 

^  [3163a]  Mk  i.  40 — 3,  Mt.  viii.  2  —  3,  Lk.  v.  12  — 13.  Mk  alone  adds  "  deing 
moved  with  compassion  {J^  being  angered)... sternly  charged  him  (i/x^pL/xrjffdfifvos, 
lit.  rebuked,  or  loudly  exclaimed)."  See  Joh.  Voc.  1713  e,  1811  a — c.  Mark  here 
preserves  valuable  testimony  to  the  importance  of  this  act,  and  to  the  stress 
under  which  it  was  performed.  As  regards  D  '■^  being  angered  "  Nestle  refers  to 
Thes.  Syr.  3953,  shewing  that  forms  of  the  same  Syr.  mean  (r)  <rir\a7x«'^fo/Aat, 
(2)  xiUK^TCO-ivas  and  dyava/cT^w. 
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had  grown  up.  But  along  with  faith  there  had  grown  up  also  a  bitter 
opposition,  a  kind  of  unfaith  or  anti-faith.  The  parting  of  the  ways 
had  been  reached.  The  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to 
make  it  clear  that  He  had  been  sent  into  the  world  not  merely  to 
heal  bodies  but  also  to  heal  souls.  It  was  not  His  mission  to  drive 
out  "devils"  or  "unclean  spirits"  in  the  popular  sense — such 
"devils"  as  could  be  driven  out  by  common  exorcists — but  rather 
such  "unclean  "  and  noxious  powers  as  might  be  called  "beasts,"  in 
language  intelligible  to  Greeks  as  well  as  to  Jews. 

[3164]  Aristotle  had  taught  the  educated  Western  world  to 
understand  that  the  "  beast-like  "  character  was  the  lowest  and  vilest 
in  the  classes  of  human  badness*,  and  even  those  who  were  not 
educated  knew  that  the  victims  of  Circe  were  changed  into  swine 
and  wolves.  We  have  seen  in  the  Testament  of  Job  above  quoted 
(3130  </)  that  the  Beast,  the  Serpent,  and  the  Dragon,  are  all  names 
for  Satan,  as  being  the  evil  spirit  that  inspires  the  profane  Elihu. 
And  our  own  gospels — with  the  story  of  the  evil  spirits  called 
Legion  and  their  banishment  into  two  thousand  swine — appear  to 
point  to  an  original  fact  of  "possession,"  in  which  the  demoniac 
regarded  himself  as  under  the  dominion  of  some  Beast-like  Power 
resembling  that  from  which  the  Psalmist  prayed  to  be  delivered*. 

Could  Jesus  persuade  the  Pharisees  that  God  had  given  to  "  the 
son  of  man"  (that  is,  to  man  in  his  right  relation  to  God)  the 
power  of  subduing  this  Beast  and  of  helping  "sinners"  to  subdue  it? 
Could  He  convince  them  that  He  Himself,  representing  "the  son  of 
man "  ordained  to  this  dominion  by  God,  had  power,  not  only  to 
drive  out  the  spirit  of  the  Beast,  but  also  to  impart  the  spirit  of  the 
Man?  Could  He  infuse  into  these  Pharisees  some  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  they,  too,  were  in  some  sense  "sinners,"  that  they,  too, 
needed  more  "  life,"  and  that  He  had  power  to  supply  that  which 
they  needed  ? 

The  occasion  demanded  from  Him  that  He  should  make  a  last 
appeal  to  them  by  such  a  visible  sign  as  they  could  understand  and 
such  a  sign  as  He  could  legitimately  work.     If  that  was  successful, 

^  [3164  a]  See  Steph.  Thes.  on  6-npi&r7)i,  quoting  Arist.  £iA.  Eud.  7  init., 
where  it  is  the  last  of  the  "three  classes"  of  human  badness,  «co«rto,  dKpatrla, 

^  [3164  3]  Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  comp.  Ixxiv.  19.  See  3130  r,  where  one  of  these 
beasts  is  said  to  mean  "  Rome. "  The  "  Legion  "  would  be  an  appropriate  type 
of  Rome  and  of  the  idolatry  connected  by  the  Jews  with  Rome. 
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well ;  if  not,  nothing  remained  but  to  turn  away  from  them  toward 
those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  sinners  indeed. 

§  3.      IVif/i  what  words  did  Jesus  first  use  this  '^'^  authority  "  1 

[3165]  The  differences  between  the  Synoptists  on  this  point 
present  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  perhaps  a  minor  matter  that 
Luke  has  "thy  sins  have  been  forgiven  thee,"  whereas  Mark 
and  Matthew  have  "  thy  sins  are  [on  the  point  of]  being  for- 
given." But  the  difference  between  Mark's  ^^  Child/"  and  Luke's 
"  Man ! "  is  very  great  indeed.  The  latter  implies  rebuke,  and 
sometimes    bitter    rebuke'.     The    former    implies    encouragement. 

^  [3165a]  "Man  (dv^pwTre), "  when  used  vocatively  by  itself,  signifies  rebuke, 
or  remonstrance,  both  in  Gk  classical  authors  and  in  N.T.  (Lk.  xii.  14,  xxii.  58, 
60,  Rom.  ii.  I,  3,  ix.  20).  In  O.T.,  as  far  as  the  English  Concordance  shews, 
"O  man  (adam)"  is  unique  in  Mic.  vi.  8,  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  man  (adam, 
without  vocative  prefix),  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy  (i.e.  kindness)  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?" 

The  final  words  resemble  the  passage  where  Jesus  (Mt.  xxiii.  23)  declares 
"judgment,  and  mercy  {i.e.  kindness)  and  faith  "  to  be  "  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law"  (parall.  Lk.  xi.  42  "judgment  and  the  love  of  God").  Can  we  infer 
from  Micah's  words  anything  as  to  Christ's  probable  language  concerning  "  man  "  ? 

[3165  3]  Nothing  about  Christ's  language,  because  Micah's  text  is  variously 
interpreted,  but  something  about  the  thoughts  of  Jews  concerning  "man  "and  that 
which  God  "hath  shewed"  to  him. 

The  preceding  words  of  the  prophecy  are  (Mic.  vi.  5)  "  O  my  people,  re- 
member now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab  consulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor  answered  him."  Then  Balak  asks  "Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  trans- 
gression ?  "  to  which  Balaam  replies  as  above  "  He  hath  shewed  thee...,"  according 
to  R.V.  ;  but  the  words  might  mean  "Man  hath  shewed  thee."  Tertullian  {Adv. 
Marc,  on  Lk.  xviii.  22)  has  this,  only  interrogatively,  "  Si  annuntiavit  tibi  homo 
quid  bonum  ?  "  where  it  is  clear  that  "  homo  "  is  nom.  from  the  following  words, 
"i?/  homo  enim  Christus  annuntians  quid  sit  bonum,  scientiam  legis...."  The 
Targum  also  has  the  interrogative,  but  with  the  future,  "  Num  annuntiabit  tibi 
homo,  quid  bonum  sit?"  Rashi  mentions  "alia  explicatio,"  which  is,  in  effect, 
"  God  is  not  as  man,  and  therefore  man  will  not  be  able  to  shew  thee  what  is 
good.  The  Lord  alone  can  do  that.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
except  righteousness,  not  sacrifice  ?  "  But  this,  or  something  like  it,  seems  to  be 
the  Targum's  meaning.  The  LXX  has  "  Hath  it  been  shewn  thee,  O  man."  Aq. 
and  Theod.  have  "  It  was  said  {ippiQi\)  unto  thee "  (Symni.  elTre)  apparently 
taking  adam  as  vocative.     The  Syr.  has  "  I  will  shew  thee,  man." 

[3165  c\  Origen's  comment  on  Mic.  vi.  8  is  lost,  but  {De  Princip.  iii.  6)  he 
quotes  it  as  a  proof  that  it  is  man's  own  business  to  live  rightly  and  that  God 
"  asks  this  from  us,  as  being,  not  His  business,  nor  (as  some  think)  Fate's  business, 
but  our  own."     He  seems  to  be  thinking  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "natural 
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Matthew  more  than  implies  it  in  his  version  "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
child t^ " 

One  explanation  might  be  that,  in  the  original,  Jesus  called  the 
paralytic — what  the  Palestinian  Lectionary  actually  has — "son  of 
man  ! "  Luke  would  be  idiomatically  justified  in  rendering  this  by 
the  Greek  ''man!"  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Eastern  "son  of 
man "  would  often  correspond  to  the  Western  "  man."  But  Luke 
failed  perhaps  to  realise  the  tone  of  the  appellation.  We  have  seen  . 
reason  above  for  supposing  that  "  son  of  man,"  when  addressed*  to 
Ezekiel,  was  meant  to  strengthen  him  for  his  task  by  saying  to  him 
in  effect,  "  Remember  that  thou  art  son  of  man  and  therefore  like 
Him  the  likeness  of  whose  appearance  thou  sawest  above  the 
throne." 

So  here,  Mark,  having  received  from  tradition  that  "//^  words 
'  son  of  man '  here  implied  comfort^^  may  have  paraphrased  the  terra 
for  Gentiles  as  though  it  meant  "son!"  or  "child!"  A  marginal 
tradition  might  spring  up,  justifying  this  paraphrase : — "  He  meant 
that  he  was  to  be  of  good  cheer."  But  ^^  meant"  in  such  contexts  as 
this,  is  expressed,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  by  "  said^."  Hence 
would  arise  a  tradition,  "  He  said  that  he  was  to  be  of  good  cheer." 
Hence  Matthew  might  derive  *^  Be  of  good  cheer/"  In  all  these 
points  Mark  and  Matthew  would  be  verbally  less  accurate,  but 
spiritually  more  accurate,  than  Luke. 

One  reason  why  all  the  evangelists  would  refrain  from  any 
tradition  rendering  into  literal  Greek  such  a  sentence  as,  "Son  of 
man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  would  be  that,  by,  or  before,  the 
time  when  any  gospel  was  committed  to  writing  in  Greek,  the  title 
"  son  of  man  "  would  be  regarded  by  Christians  as  appropriate  to 
nothing  but  Christ's  self  appellation  ^     Yet,  in  fact,  the  words  ^^  Son 

religion."  Jerome  perhaps  borrows  from  Origen.  He  regards  Micah  as  passing 
from  the  thought  of  Israel  (vi.  5  "my  people")  to  the  thought  of  all  mankind, 
typified  by  Balak  receiving  instruction  from  Balaam,  "  Quia  (?  Quid)  dubitas, 
o  popule  Israel,  imo  universum  hominum  genus,  nequaquam  enim  loqttar  ad 
poptduni  fudaeum,  sed  generaliter  ad  oninem  kominem  mens  semto  percurret....'' 

This  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  Jesus  would  have  interpreted 
the  prophecy,  and  would  have  applied  it  to  His  own  mission,  which  was  ultimately 
to  extend  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 

^  Mk  ii.  5,  Mt.  ix.  2,  Lk.  v.  20. 

2  See  3204,  3371  e,  and  Notes  2837  (iii)  a,  2874/. 

*  [3166  d\  The  Palestinian  Lectionary,  it  is  true,  calls  the  paralytic  (in  Lk.  v. 
20  "man")  "filius  hominis'^ ;   but  it  compensates,  so  to  speak,   by  rendering 
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of  man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  when  they  are  to  be  followed  by 
"  The  son  of  man  hath  authority  to  forgive,"  might  be  specially 
appropriate,  if  they  prepared  the  sick  man  for  being  reminded  (in 
Christ's  next  utterance  shortly  to  come)  that  the  forgiven  was  akin  to 
the  forgiver\ 

§  4.      What  was  the  proof  of  this  ^^  authority  "  ? 

[3166]  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  Jesus 
claimed  the  authority  to  forgive  sins  for  "the  son  of  man,"  meaning 
that  He  claimed  it  for  "  man  in  his  right  relation  with  God,"  that 
is,  ''man  in  union  with  God."  But  how  could  He  prove  to  the 
Pharisees  that  He  was  "man  in  union  with  God"? 

An  answer  is  suggested  by  other  parts  of  the  gospels,  "  By 
working  a  sign  in  heaven."  But  Jesus  shewed  by  the  whole  course 
of  His  life  and  doctrine  that  if  He  had  acceded  to  such  a  request 
He  would  not  have  been  "  in  union  with  God,"  but  would  have  been 
yielding  to  a  temptation  of  Satan,  like  that  in  the  wilderness,  "  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down."  Jesus  was  cut  off  from 
such  signs.  His  predecessor  and  namesake,  Jesus  the  conqueror  of 
Palestine,  had — so  the  scripture  recorded — stopped  the  sun  and  the 
moon :    but  Christ's  express  refusal  to  work   "  a  sign  in  heaven " 


Lk.  V.  24  "the  son  of  man"  by  "  filius  viri"  (as  if  it  were  6  vlbs  rov  d.vSp6i). 
Not  much  importance  can  be  attached  to  Palestinian  attempts  to  express  Christian 
interpretations  of  the  Greek  "the  son  of  the  man,"  some  centuries  after  it  had 
come  into  Christian  use. 

^  [3166  e]  It  is  less  important,  and  more  difficult,  to  decide  between  the 
variations  (Mk-Mt.)  "are  being  forgiven"  (perh.  prophetic  present, yi?^.  Gr.  2484) 
and  (Lk.)  "  have  been  forgiven."  Mark's  version  is  ambiguous,  inviting  some 
correction  that  would  remove  the  ambiguity.  Mark  would  also  be  less  satisfactory 
than  Luke  to  some,  who  might  desire  to  magnify  Christ's  action.  By  Mark  we  are 
perhaps  led  to  infer  that  the  spiritual  chain  is  not  actually  loosed,  or  at  all  events 
not  completely  loosed,  till  later  on,  with  the  loosing  of  the  bodily  chain.  Luke 
regards  Jesus  as  having  seen  the  spiritual  loosing  already  accomplished  in 
heaven. 

If  we  agree  that  Luke  is  more  correct  verbally  than  Mk-Mt.  as  to  the  context 
("  Man  !"),  there  follows  a  slight  probability  that  he  is  also  more  correct  verbally 
in  the  wording  of  the  whole  passage. 

[3168/]  It  is  fair  to  add  that,  if  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Himself 
Bar  Adam,  "  son  of  Adam,"  as  suggested  above,  in  accordance  with  the  Targum- 
istic  name  given  to  Ezekiel,  then  it  would  not  be  the  same  Aramaic  as  "son  of 
man  "  addressed  to  the  paralytic,  unless  we  could  shew  that  Jesus  habitually  used 
"  son  of  Adam  "  in  His  doctrine  about  man  and  man's  possibilities  and  duties. 
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indicates  that  such  signs  were  not  anoong  "  the  works  that  the  Father 
shewed  "  to  the  Son. 

The  fact  was,  then,  that  those  who  demanded,  as  a  condition  of 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  to  forgive  sins, 
that  Jesus  should  do  something  that  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  "  son  of  man  "  to  accomplish,  were,  from  His  point  of  view, 
asking  incompatibilities.  If  He  had  attempted,  nay,  if  He  had 
succeeded.  He  would  not  have  been  "the  son  of  man." 

[3167]  The  only  real  proof  of  Christ's  authority  was  His  power 
of  revealing  God's  Fatherhood  through  His  own  sonship  to 
humanity.  His  power  of  drawing  the  sons  of  man  toward  their 
human  archetype  in  God  by  taking  them  into  His  own  heart  as 
being  son  of  man  and  yet  in  perfect  union  with  God.  There  were 
some  to  whom  the  voice  of  the  Son  proclaiming  this  doctrine 
sounded  forth  at  once  like  a  perfect  musical  harmony  irresistibly 
attractive.  There  were  others  to  whom  it  was  a  repulsive  discord, 
Midway  between  these  two  classes  were  probably  not  a  few  who,  like 
Nicodemus,  felt  that  the  voice  was  too  high  pitched  for  their  ears  to 
take  in,  except  at  rare  moments,  but  that  there  was  "something  in 
it."  These  had  a  vague  feeling  that  Christ's  acts  of  healing  were  not 
those  of  a  mercenary  or  professional  exorcist,  but  prompted  by  a 
mar\'ellous  pity  as  well  as  crowned  with  a  marvellous  success  :  "  We 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  signs  that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him\" 

[3168]  We  have  read  above  (3060)  of  an  ancient  Jewish  pre- 
diction that  there  was  to  come  for  Israel  a  Deliverer,  who  would 
be  "  the  Compassion  of  God."  Join  compassion  with  power 
and  insight,  and  then  we  can  imagine  the  steps,  of  spiritual 
though  not  mental  logic,  by  which  multitudes  might  be  led  to  a 
conviction,  and  a  right  conviction,  that  Jesus,  not  because  He  could 
cure  paralysis,  but  because  He  was  the  incarnation  of  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  life-giving  strength,  had  "  authority  "  to  forgive  sins. 

Jesus,  then,  did  not  argue  that  any  "  man  "  or  "  son  of  man " 
capable  of  instantaneously  curing  a  case  of  paralysis  was  also  capable 
of  forgiving  sins.  He,  as  "  son  of  man,"  performed  a  special  act  of 
healing  in  the  presence  of  the  Pharisees,  in  a  certain  spirit,  and  as 
the  climax  of  a  course  of  spiritual  teaching  and  acts  of  healing,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  bring  home  to  their  hearts,  what  some  might  have 


^  Jn  iil  2. 
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received  without  the  testimony  of  such  a  special  act,  namely,  that 
He  was  neither  a  deceiver  nor  deceived,  that  He  was  in  close  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  and  that  He,  as  "  son  of  man,"  had  received 
from  the  Father  an  "  authority  "  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  sinful 
sons  of  man  by  pronouncing,  and  accomplishing,  forgiveness'. 

§  5.     "  The  son  of  man"  using  ^^ authority"  over  the  sabbath 

[3169]  "Authority,"  though  not  mentioned,  is  implied  in  the 
three  following  traditions  testifying  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  is  "  lord 
of  the  sabbath  "  : 

Mt.  xii.  5—8 
"  Or  have  ye  not 
read  that...?  But  I  say 
unto  you  that...    But 
if  ye  had  known... 


Lk  vi.  5 
"  And  he  used  to 
say  (or,  began  to  say) 
unto  them 


for  the  son  of  (lit.)  '  The  son  of  (lit.)  the 
the  man  is  lord  of  man  is  lord  [also]  of 
the  sabbath."  the  sabbath.' " 


Mk  ii.  27 — 8 

"  And  he  used  to 
say  (or,  began  to  say) 
unto  them, '  The  sab- 
bath was  made  be- 
cause of  (lit.)  the 
man  and  not  (Ut.)  the 
man  because  of  the 
sabbath,  so  that  the 
son  of  (lit.)  the  man 
is  lord  also  of  the 
sabbath.' " 

"  The  son  of  (lit.)  the  man,"  has  been  exceptionally  printed  above, 
as  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  in  order  to  bring  out  into  clear 

^  [3168  a]  Comp.  Epictetus  on  the  natural  authority  of  the  ideal  philosopher, 
who  appeals  to  facts,  exclaiming  (iii.  22.  49)  "Who,  that  sees  me,  does  not  feel 
that  he  sees,  in  me,  his  natural  king  and  master?",  and  see  what  is  said  above 
(3143 — 4)  concerning  Diogenes,  regarded  by  Epictetus  as  an  /Esculapius  of  souls, 
but  also  as  a  sovereign,  exercising  "  authority  "  as  a  trust  from  Zeus. 

What  Epictetus  asserts  about  the  Cynic,  as  prescribing  various  courses  of 
action  for  various  patients,  is  unlike  anything  attributed  to  Jesus ;  yet  it  may  be 
of  use  to  us  as  a  reminder  that  Jesus  Himself  would  deal  differently  with  different 
sinners,  and  that  in  some  cases  He  would  be  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of 
extenuating  circumstances  known  to  others  as  well  as  to  Himself. 

[3168  i]  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  an  act  of  healing  in  Capernaum, 
Christ's  adopted  residence  after  baptism.  If  the  paralytic  and  his  four  friends 
were  natives  of  that  city,  they,  or  some  of  them,  might  be  personally  known  to 
Jesus ;  and  there  may  have  been  circumstances  in  the  sick  man's  life,  well  known 
to  all  in  the  place,  which  constituted  him,  in  a  special  way,  "  a  sinner,"  and  yet 
made  him,  in  a  special  way,  worthy  of  being  forgiven,  and  ready  to  respond, 
in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  such  a  declaration  of  forgiveness  as  Jesus  uttered 
(3167). 
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relief  the  apparently  illogical  nature  of  Mark's  text.  It  would  seem 
that  Mark  ought  to  have  argued  from  "the  man"  to  "the  man,"  not 
from  "  the  man"  to  "the  son  of  the  man." 

But  it  may  be  replied,  "  Mark  intends  '  the  son  of  the  man '  to 
mean  something  quite  distinct  from  'the  man."  He  means  'the 
Messiah,'"  That  reply  is  unsatisfactory,  for  two  reasons.  It  has 
been  shewn  above  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  was  not  recognised  at  this 
time  by  the  Jews  as  a  regular  Messianic  title.  Moreover,  the  argu- 
ment "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  therefore  the  Messiah  is  lord 
also  of  the  sabbath,"  does  not  seem  to  suit  the  context. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  reasoning  in  Mark  at  all  to  justify  the 
use  of  "  so  that "  ("  so  that  the  son  of  man  is  lord  ")  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  argument  based  on  heredity,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for 
Adam  ;  hence  Adam's  son  is  the  lord  (or,  master)  of  it."  But  this  is 
far  from  clear  in  our  extant  Mark.  Matthew  and  Luke  omit  the 
clause  about  "the  man"  (as  distinct  from  "the  son  of  the  man") 
and  so  "do  several  early  transcribers  of  Mark\ 

[3170]  The  explanation  of  Mark's  peculiar  tradition  appears  to 
be  somewhat  as  follows.  That  "  the  son  of  man  "  was  lord  of  the 
sabbath  was  a  customary  saying  of  Christ's^,  supported  by  various 
illustrations.  Of  these  the  only  one  given  in  detail  by  Mark, 
followed  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  related,  not  to  the  breaking  of  the 
sabbath,  but  to  the  eating  of  the  shewbread  by  David,  contrary  to 
the  Law.  It  was  felt  that  some  additional  illustration  was  required 
bearing  directly  on  the  sabbath,  and  on  the  circumstances  that  justified 
the  breaking  of  the  sabbath. 

Accordingly,  Matthew  and  John  have,  severally,  statements  that  the 
priests  profane  the  sabbath  and  are  guiltless',  and  that  circumcision 
is  performed  on  the  sabbath*.  Matthew  adds  the  quotation,  "  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice* " ;  John  adds  "  My  Father  worketh 


'  [3169a]  D  and  several  Latin  MSS.  om.  Mk  ii.  27  and  have  {ib.  78)  "But 
I  say  unto  you  the  son  of  man  is  lord...."  Codex  b,  which  retains  Mk  ii.  ^-^,  has 
"quia"  for  "so  that."  SS  has  "the  sabbath  because  of  man's  son  was  created'" 
[and  so  some  Greek  cursives  ^ktut^t;]  "  therefore  the  lord  of  the  sabbath  is  the 
sent  of  the  man'"  (using  forms  adapted  to  distinguish  "the  son  of  the  man"  from 
" man's  son ").     Syriac  frequently  renders  "man  "  in  general  by  "  man's  son." 

*  See  Mk  ii.  27  ?Xe7«',  and  comp.  Aboth  i.  3,  14,  15  etc.  "used  to  say." 
Christ's  disciples  had  been  plucking  wheat  on  the  sabbath.  He  justified  their 
conduct,  not  by  the  precedent  of  some  other  action  committed  on  the  sabbath,  but 
by  the  plea  of  necessity  illustrated  by  the  action  of  David  in  eating  the  shewbread. 

'  Mt.  xii.  5.  *  Jn  vii.  22.  »  Mt.  xiL  7. 
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hitherto  and  I  work,"  and  "the  Son  can  do  nothing  from  himself 
except  he  see  the  Father  doing  [it]^"  Both  Matthew  and  John 
imply  that  the  sabbath  must  not  be  broken  for  man's  pleasure  but 
for  the  fulfilment  of  works  of  kindness  such  as  the  Father  does. 

Luke  contains  no  such  additional  illustration.  But  D,  in  Luke, — 
while  placing  "  the  son  of  man  is  lord  also  of  the  sabbath  "  a  few 
verses  later  on,  after  the  healing  of  a  man  with  a  withered  hand — has 
here,  '*  On  the  same  day  having  beheld  one  working  on  the  sabbath 
he  said  to  him,  '  Man,  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  blessed 
art  thou,  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  cursed  art  thou  and  a  transgressor 
of  the  Law.' "  D's  insertion  seems  intended  to  indicate  that  "  the  son 
of  man  "  that  is  "  lord  of  the  sabbath  "  is  not  "  any  man."  It  means 
"  man  having  insight  into  God's  will,  or  law,  of  kindness."  If  that  is 
the  meaning,  it  agrees  with  the  explanations  in  Matthew  and  John. 

[3171]  Returning  to  Mark's  peculiar  tradition  "the  sabbath  was 
made  etc.,"  we  have  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for 
thinking  that  this,  too,  like  the  Matthaean  and  Johannine  traditions, 
contains,  in  a  latent  form,  some  kind  of  argument  that  would  appeal 
to  Jews  familiar  with  the  scriptures.  For  example,  Simeon  ben 
Manassia  argued  "Behold,  it  is  said  (Exod.  xxxi.  14)  'And  ye  shall 
observe  the  sabbath  because  it  is  holiness  to  you ' :  the  sabbath  is 
delivered  fo  you,  ye  are  not  dehvered  to  the  sabbath^,"  and  this  is 
commonly  adduced  to  illustrate  Mark.  But  how?  Manassia  argues, 
in  Talmudic  fashion,  from  " ioyou"  to  "fo you"  It  is  a  mere  verbal 
argument,  perhaps  a  quibble.  But  at  all  events  it  is  an  attempt  at 
argument.  Where,  in  Mark,  is  there  even  an  attempt  at  argument — 
such  an  attempt,  at  least,  as  to  enable  us  to  justify  his  use  of  "so 
that"? 

[3172]  If  "  son  of  man,"  in  Mark,  was  originally  "  son  of  Adam," 
then  there  is  room  for  supposing  that  there  was,  perhaps,  a  kind  of 
argument  based,  not  on  mere  word-play  but  on  a  tradition  that  the 
ninety-second  Psalm,  entitled  "  A  Song  for  the  Sabbath  Day,"  was 
composed  by  Adam.  It  is  entitled  in  the  Targum  "  The  psalm  and 
song  Ma/  was  spoken  by  Adam  of  old  concerning  the  sabbath^"    The 

^  Jn  V.  17,  19. 

^  [3171a]  Mechilta  on  Exod.  xxxi.  13.  The  context  is  Johannine  in  spirit. 
The  sabbath,  it  says,  may  be  broken  for  the  glory  of  God. 

•*  [3172  a\  Walton  appears  to  assume  that  the  Aramaic  adam  here  means 
"man."  He  renders  "Adam  of  old"  "homo  primus."  But  Hor.  Heb.  (on 
Mt.  xii.  8)  has  "Adam,"  omitting  "of  old."     It  would  seem  as  though  the 
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Babylonian  Talmud  says,  "  The  Rabbis  taught  that  Adam  (or,  Man) 
was  made  on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath."  It  adds  many  reasons  for 
this,  one  being  that  Adam  might  "  proceed  at  once  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  precept  ^"  Other  traditions  say  that  Adam  fell  on  the  day 
of  his  creation,  just  before  the  sabbath,  and  that  the  sabbath  inter- 
ceded for  him*.  These  are  probably  late.  But  the  tradition  that 
Adam  composed  the  Psalm  favours  the  view  that  at  a  very  early 
period  Jewish  thought  had  considered  the  close  connection,  in 
point  of  time,  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  first  sabbath, 
and  that,  among  other  lessons,  or  inferences,  this  was  one : — "  The 
sabbath  was  made  for  Adam,  as  God's  first  gift  to  him." 

[3173]  That  Jesus  should  allude  to  the  creation  of  Adam  in  this 
way  would  be  in  accordance  with  His  allusion  to  the  same  narrative 
in  His  treatment  of  the  question  of  divorce^,  and  with  His  general 
tendency  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things,  as  described  in  the 
scriptures,  before  the  Law.  If  He  habitually  had  such  thoughts 
about  the  actual  Adam  and  the  ideal  Adam  as  we  find  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  realise  that  "  son  of  Adam,"  in 
His  lips,  meant  Man,  Adam's  posterity,  as  he  is  to  be,  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages,  the  Spirit  of  perfected  humanity,  which  Spirit  He  felt 
within  Himself. 

On  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mark's  extant 
representation  of  Christ's  words  has  been  omitted  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  argument  that  what  was  made  for  Adam  belongs  to  the 
son  of  Adam  is  obscure  and  open  to  the  charge  of  mysticism.  Yet 
it  accords  with  a  great  deal  of  evidence  tending  to  shew  that  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Man,  though  highly  practical,  was  also 
of  what  many  would  call  a  mystical  character,  like  the  Pauline 
doctrine  concerning  the  Second  Man.  Indeed  the  truly  mystical  may 
perhaps  be  rightly  said  to  be  always  the  ultimately  practical. 


Targumists  were  aware  that  even  in  Aramaic,  adam  might  be  taken  to  mean 
"man"  in  interpretations  of  scripture,  so  they  add  "of  old"  here  (as  often 
elsewhere)  to  remove  all  ambiguity  and  to  shew  that  they  mean  "Adam"  (see 
Levy  Ch.  i.  1 1  a,  ii.  346  a). 

^  Sanhedr.  38  a. 

2  See  Hor.  Heb.  (on  Mt.  xii.  8)  and  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xcii.  (Wiinsche 
P-  75)'  fe^ta  K.  §  2s  (Wiinsche  p.  230),  Lnnt.  Rob.  on  Lev.  xxiii.  14  (Wiinsche 
p.  200). 

'  Mk  X.  6,  Mt.  xix.  4  quoting  Gen.  i.  27. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   DESPISED 

§  I.     "77/^  son  of  man,'^  never  used  merely  for  "/" 

[3174]  We  have  seen  that  Abbahu  appears  to  have  turned 
Christ's  self-appellation  into  derision,  assuming  that  it  impHed  weak- 
ness and  humiliation,  and  saying,  in  effect:  "  If  this  leader  of  heretics 
calls  himself  by  the  humble  title  of '  son  of  man,'  he  will  repent  it 
when  he  finds  himself  taken  at  his  word  and  humiliated  accordingly  ^" 

This  should  prepare  us  for  passages  in  which  our  Lord  applies 
the  term  to  Himself  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  opposed 
and  despised  Him.  We  may  expect  them  in  the  period  of  reaction, 
when  the  Pharisees  turned  away  from  Him,  carrying  with  them 
many  of  what  may  be  called  "  the  respectable  class,"  and  when 
Jesus,  on  His  side,  ceased  to  appeal  to  them,  and  turned  to  "pub- 
hcans  and  sinners."  In  some  of  these  passages,  "  the  son  of  man  " 
has  been  altered  into  "  me,"  or  vice  versa,  by  one  or  more  of  the 
evangeUsts,  as  in  "  Blessed  are  ye  when... men  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  my  sake"  where  the  parallel  Luke  has  "  for 
the  sake  of  the  son  of  man'." 


1  See  3066 — 6,  and  Notes  2998  (xviii) — (xix). 

^  [3174a]  Mt.  V.  ii,  Lk.  vi.  22.  Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  582  "'Blessed  are 
they,'  says  He,  (Mt.  v.  10)  'who  are  persecuted  on  account  of  righteousness 
{iveKiv  diKaioaijv7]s)  because  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God.'  Or,  as  some  of 
those  who  transpose  [?  paraphrase]  (ixeTaTidivTwv)  the  gospels  [say],  '  Blessed  are 
they,'  says  He,  'who  are  persecuted  by  {iiirb)  [?the  consequences  of,  but  li.iro] 
their  (t^j)  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  perfect  (tAcioi),'  and,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  are  persecuted  on  account  of  me,  because  they  shall  have  a  place  where  they 
shall  not  be  persecuted.' "  The  passage  acquires  importance  if  it  testifies  to 
a  recognised  class  called  "the  paraphrasers  of  the  gospels,"  apparently  resembling 
the  Targumists. 
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[3175]  This  is  in  the  Double  Tradition.  So  is  "  The  son  of  man 
came  eating  and  drinking  and  they  say,  Behold,  a  gluttonous  man '," 
— uttered  while  the  Baptist  was  still  alive  in  prison,  and  while  Jesus 
was  probably  incurring  unpopularity  through  making  no  attempt  to 
release  him.  "  The  son  of  man  "  is  antithetical  to  '■'■John  the  Baptist" ; 
and  the  passage  indicates  that  Jesus  had  by  this  time  regularly 
adopted  the  former  as  His  prophetic  title,  and  that,  irrespective  of 
other  purposes,  it  served  to  distinguish  Him  from  the  prophet 
"behind  whom*"  He  had  apparently  for  some  time  walked  as 
a  disciple,  and  whom  the  world  would  naturally  regard  as  His 
f<5rmer  master.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  as  an  impersonal  and 
modest  self-appellation,  it  may  be  illustrated  by  John's  own  conduct 
(according  to  the  fourth  gospel).  When  he  was  asked  who  he  was, 
John  replied  that  he  was  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  aloud^" 

[3176]  To  this  period  of  unpopularity  belongs  also  (it  would 
seem)  the  saying,  "The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  heaven 
have  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head*." 
Here  the  phrase — apart  from  the  tenor  of  Christ's  general  utterances 
— might  be  taken  as  simply  meaning  "the  despised  prophet,"  "the 
prophet  on  whom  the  rulers  of  Israel  look  down."  Probably,  how- 
ever, some  thought  of  "  humanity "  is  included  in  every  case  : — 
"  Blessed  are  ye  when  ye  are  reproached  for  the  sake  of  human 
righteousness^'  that  is  to  say,  not  the  mechanical  righteousness  of 
mechanical  alms,  but  the  human  righteousness  of  human  kindness : 
"  I  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  as  a  hermit,  nor  as  an  ascetic, 
nor  as  one  calling  himself  '  man  of  God,'  nor  as  one  saying  '  hear 
ye  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  but  as  a  human  being  appealing  to  the 
human  conscience^ T  It  will  also  be  shewn  (3337  foil.)  that  the 
third  passage  may  contain  an  allusion  to  those  non-human  rulers  of 
the  earth,  the  foxes  and  the  vultures,  who  make  themselves  at  home 
in  transitory  dominion  and  find  rest  for  themselves  in  momentary 


^  Ml  XL  1 8 — 19  (sim.  Lk.  vii.  34)  '■'■fohn  {Lk.foAn  the  Baptist)  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking  and  they  say,  He  hath  a  devil.  The  son  of  man  came  eating 
and  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners." 

*  On  Jn  i.  15,  diriffw,  meaning  "  behind,"  not  "  after  [in  point  of  time],"  see 
3619  a. 

^  Jn  i.  23,  on  which  see  3628  d. 

*  Mt.  viii.  2o  (placed  too  early  by  Matthew)  parall.  to  Lk.  ix.  58.  See 
8337  foil.  3  See  3178  d. 
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despotisms,  while  the  true  human  and  humane  ruler  is  deemed  "a 
worm  and  no  man,"  and  is  persecuted  and  chased  away  from  every 
abiding-place  on  earth  till  he  finds  his  home  in  heaven'. 

Every  one  of  these  three  instances  illustrating  the  despised  aspect 
of  "  the  son  of  man  "  is  taken  from  the  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  and  is  not  found  in  Mark.  It  would  therefore  be  de- 
parting from  our  system  of  investigation  if  we  discussed  these  here. 
Nevertheless  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them  because  they  may 
illustrate  a  most  important  passage,  bearing  on  "  the  son  of  man  "  in 
this  character  of  one  "  despised  and  rejected,"  where  Mark  appears 
to  have  omitted  "  against  the  son  of  man  "  by  error. 

§  2.     '•  Whosoever  shall  say  a  word  against"^  the  son  of  man  " 

[3177]  Wherever  "  the  son  of  man "  occurred  in  early  Semitic 
gospels  in  conjunction  with  "  the  sons  of  man "  (called  in  Greek 
"sons  of  men"),  i.e.  '^men'^,"  there  would  naturally  be  a  tendency  in 
Greek  interpreters  to  differentiate  the  two  clauses  so  as  to  express 
the  uniqueness  of  the  former^  Hence  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  any  tradition  that  contains  the  depreciatory  title  "son  of 
man"  against  parallel  traditions  that  omit  it,  as  follows  : — 


1  [3176  fl]  See/o/i.  Gr.  2644  (i)  where  it  is  shewn  that  Jn  xix.  30  is  rendered 
by  Origen  "laid  his  head  to  rest,"  that  is,  on  the  bosom  of  God.  John  seems 
to  have  used  the  almost  unique  phrase  "rest  the  head"  (R.V.  "bowed  his 
head ")  with  allusion  to  Mt.   viii.  20,  Lk.  ix.   58. 

The  words  "hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head"  may  have  special  reference  to 
a  period  of  persecution  during  which  Jesus  was  obliged  to  pass  from  place  to 
place  to  avoid  capture.  But  that  would  not  exclude  a  general  and  spiritual 
meaning  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  9 — 10). 

2  Mt.  "  against  (/card),"  Lk.  "  (pointing)  to  (etj)."     See  3177  d. 

^  [3177  d\  The  Hebrew  "  sons  of  vtan  (adam)  "  is  regularly  rendered  in  Greek 
"  sons  of  men."  But  it  will  be  often  convenient  to  keep  the  literal  singular 
"man"  whenever  we  are  speaking  of  Hebrew  or  of  documents  that  may  be 
derived  from  Hebrew.  In  that  way,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  keep  in  mind  the 
identity  of  "sons  oi man,"  in  Hebrew,  with  "  sons  of  AdamJ" 

Also,  by  using  the  English  "  man,"  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
regular  Aramaic  emphatic  phrase  in  "sons  of  man"  (emph.  suffix)  from  any 
instance  where  the  Aramaic  plural  might  be  used  ("sons  of  men  ")  (3069  a). 

*  [3177  b]  Moreover,  when  "  sons  of  man  "  and  "  son  of  man  "  came  into  very 
close  conjunction,  both  might  be  taken  to  mean  "mankind,"  and  one  might 
be  erroneously  taken  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  other.  One  of  the  two  might 
be  consequently  dropped. 
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[3177] 


Mk  iii.  28—9  (lit.) 
"  All  [things]  shall 
be  forgiven  to  the  sons 
of  men — [(things  said) 

TO  THE  SON  OF  MAN]^ 

their  sins  and  their 
blasphemies,  as  many 
blasphemies  as  they 
may  utter — but  whoso 
shall  blaspheme  (lit) 
to  the  Holy  Spirit 
hath  not  forgive- 
ness...^" 


Mt  xii.  31 — 2 
"  All  sin  and  blas- 
phemy shall  be  for- 
given to  (lit.)  the 
[race  called]  men,  but 
the  blasphemy  (lit.) 
of  the  Spirit  shall  not 
be  forgiven. 

And  whosoever 
shall  say  a  word 
against  the  son  of 
man  it  shall  be  for- 
given to  him,  but 
whosoever  shall  say 
[a  word]  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven...." 
[3178]  In  my  Corrections  of  Mark  (369  (i)),  which  deals  with  this 
passage,  enough  weight  was  not  given  (i)  to  the  possibility  that 


Lk.  xii.  10  (lit.) 
"  And  everyone 
that  shall  say  a  word 
(lit.)  to  the  son  of 
man  it  shall  be  for- 
given to  him,  but  to 
him  that  hath  blas- 
phemed (lit.)  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven." 


'  [3177  c\  The  clause  "  to  the  son  of  man,"  found  in  Luke,  is  inserted  above, 
in  the  text  of  Mark,  conjecturally,  and  bracketed  in  capital  letters  to  shew  that  it 
is  a  mere  conjecture.     But  it  seems  to  explain  the  textual  phenomena. 

Matthew  appears  to  combine  two  versions,  first,  one  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Mark — only  substituting  ^^ men"  for  ^' sons  of  men" — and  then  another  in  which 
he  inserts  the  words  "  son  of  man,"  which  we  conjecture  to  have  been  dropped  by 
Mark. 

Luke  follows  Matthew's  second  version.  Only,  whereas  Matthew's  second 
version  drops  "all"  (Mk  "  aJl  [things^"  Mt.  (ist  version)  "«//sin"),  Luke  takes 
"all"  as  "all  men,"  "every  one."  Also,  instead  of  "say... against  (/cartl)," 
Luke  has  in  the  first  place  "say. ..to  {«'j),"  and  then  "blaspheme  to  (efi)." 

*  [3177 </]  "Blaspheme  to,"  i.e.  e«$.  In  Mark,  SS  has  "all  things  that  they 
blaspheme  shall  be  forgiven  to  the  sons  of  man...."  In  Luke,  D  has  "everyone 
that  shall  say  a  word  to  (e«)  the  son  of  man  it  shall  be  forgiven  to  him  but  to  (etj) 
the  holy  spirit  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  to  him...."  In  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
"  to  "  may  mean  "  with  reference  to"  "  about"  or  "  against"  but  it  is  strange  that 
Luke  has  not  adopted  Matthew's  unambiguous  "against."  The  juxtaposition,  in 
Luke,  of  Ds  reading  "  to  (d%)  the  son  of  man  "  and  "  it  shall  be  forgiven  "  shews 
how  the  editor  of  Mark  may  have  taken  the  mention  of  "to  (eis)  the  son  of  man" 
as  an  erroneous  repetition  of  "  to  (dative)  the  sons  of  man." 

[3177  rf]  Matthew's  remarkable  phrase  "  blasphemy  of  [i.e.  against]  the  Spirit " 
may  be  paralleled  from  Deut.  xxi.  23  (R.V.)  "  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of 
God  (marg.,  Heb.  the  curse  of  God),"  rendered  by  Sym.  5td  -njv  /SXcur^/uac  tow 
Oewi  iKpffxdffdri,  "he  has  been  hanged  (lit.)  owing  to  the  blasphemy  of  God" 
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Mark  might  confuse  "son  of  man"  and  "sons  of  man,"  and  (2)  to 
the  antecedent  probability  that  the  gospel  of  a  prosaic  though 
graphic  evangelist  like  Mark — who  gives  astonishingly  few  of  Christ's 
words,  and  these,  often,  with  astonishing  brevity  and  obscurity, 
while  narrating  what  we  now  think  unimportant  events  with  as- 
tonishing prolixity  (3361  a,  3624) — would  record  no  sayings  of  Christ 
except  those  which  seemed  to  him  of  present  and  practical  utility 
to  the  Church.  Among  these,  this  one  about  "  saying  a  word  against 
the  son  of  man  "  would  not  find  a  place.     For  Jesus  was  now  (Mark 


i.e.  because  he  has  blasphemed  against  God.  Aq.  and  Theod.  have  Kardpa  deoO 
Kpefj.dfj.evoi,  apparently  meaning  "accursed  by  God."     See  3618  (i). 

[3177/]  Compare  also  the  following : — 

Mt.  V.  II  Lk.  vi.   22 

"  Blessed  are  ye  when  [men]  shall  "  Blessed    are    ye    when    (lit.)    ike 

reproach  you  and  persecute  [you]  and  [race  of]  men  shall  hate  you  and... 
say  every  evil  [thing]  against  you,  separate  you  [from  the  synagogue]  and 
speaking  falsely,  on  account  of  me."  reproach  [you]  and  cast  out  your  name 

as  evil  on  account  of  the  son  of  man." 

Here  it  is  probable  that  Matthew,  who  has  "me,"  is  less  close  than  Luke, 
who  has  "  the  son  of  man,"  to  the  original.  In  Lk.,  SS  has  "  the  sons  of  man  " 
for  "the  men."  Matthew  may  have  found  it  inconvenient  to  have  ^^ the  sons  of 
man,"  meaning  "sinful  mortals,"  and  '^tke  son  of  man,"  mennrng  Jesus  or  the 
ideal  Son  of  Man,  in  the  same  sentence  ;  he  may  have  substituted  the  impersonal 
subject  for  the  former,  and  "  me"  for  the  latter. 

[3177^]  However,  the  explanation  is  complicated  by  the  context.  In  Lk., 
SS  has  ' '  and  put  forth  concerning  you  a  name  that  is  evil  because  of  the  son  of 
man."  In  Mt.,  it  has  '^for  my  name's  sake,  even  mine,"  and  D  has  "/or  the  sake 
of  righteousness."  The  original  may  have  contained  an  antithesis:  "put  upon 
you  a  bad  name  because  of  the  name,"  i.e.  "the  name  of  God,"  see  Clue  269, 
Corrections  446,  From  Letter  1022.     Compare  : — 

Mk  X.  29  Mt.  xix.  29  Lk.  xviii.  79 

"for  the   sake   of  me  "for  the   sake  of  my  "for  the  sake   of  the 

and  for  the  sake  of  the       name "  kingdom  of  God " 

gospel" 

where  (Corrections  446)  the  original  was  probably  "the  NAME."  See  Dalman, 
Words  pp.   [82 — 3. 

[3177  h]  But  there  is  no  such  complication  in  the  following,  where  the  Syriac 
again  has  "the  sons  of  man"  for  "the  men,"  and  where  Luke  differs  again,  as 
above,  from  Matthew  : — 

Mt.  X.  32  Lk.  xii.  8 

' "  Every  one  that  shall  confess  me  "  Every  one  that  shall  confess  me 

before  (lit.)  the  [race  of]  men  (Cur.  the  before  (lit.)  the  [race  of]  men  (Cur.  and 
sons  of  man,  but  SS  om.  '  before  the  SS  the  sons  of  man),  the  son  of  man 
sons  of  man  ')  /  also  will  confess...."  also  will  confess...." 
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might  argue)  no  longer  "  son  of  man  "  on  earth,  so  that  He  could  no 
longer  be  attacked  under  that  titled 

Weighing  these  considerations  and  inferring  that  probably  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  right  in  their  correction  of  Mark,  we  have  to  ask, 
"  What  are  the  utterances  against  '  the  son  of  man '  here  mentioned 
by  Jesus  as  pardonable?"  The  last  section  enables  us  to  give  an 
answer : — such  sayings  as,  "  Behold,  a  gluttonous  fellow,  and  a  wine- 
bibber  !  "  and  "  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ! "  We  can  also 
understand  that  under  the  same  head  He  may  have  included  charges 
of  cowardice  in  not  attempting  to  rescue  the  Baptist. 

Sayings  of  this  kind,  some  merely  reckless  and  prejudiced,  others 
spiteful,  others  maUgnant,  brought  against  Him  personally  as  "  the 
son  of  man,"  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  Jesus  as  quite  distinct 
from  charges  brought  against  that  Power  which  He  felt  within  Him- 
self when  He  performed  works  of  healing  and  exorcism.  That  Power 
He  expected  others  to  feel.  He  claimed,  as  a  right,  that  they  should 
acknowledge  it  to  be  "from  God,"  as  Nicodemus  did.  If  they  did 
not,  He  could  do  nothing  for  them,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  if 
they  went  on  to  say  that  He  was  not  only  not  from  the  Father  but 
from  the  Father's  enemy,  then  they  identified  His  God  with  Satan, 
and  for  these  He  saw  no  forgiveness — to  which  Mark  and  Matthew 
add,  in  effect,  "  either  for  the  present  or  in  the  time  to  come-." 


^  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  records  the  saying  in  a  still  briefer 
form  (xi.  7)  "  For  every  [other]  sin  shall  be  forgiven...." 

2  [3178  a]  Mk  iii.  29  (R.V.)  "hath  never  forgiveness  but  isguilty  of  an  eternal 
.sin,"  Mt.  xii.  32  (R.V.)  "shall  not  be  forgiven  him — neither  in  this  world  (marg. 
age)  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,"  Lk.  xii.  10  "shall  not  be  forgiven."  Origen 
(Comm.  Joann.  xix.  3,  Lomm.  ii.  167)  says  "  It  does  not  however  follow  that, 
if  there  is  no  forgiveness  in  the  age  to  come,  there  is  no  forgiveness  even  in  the 
ages  that  come  on  [afterwards]  "  and  similarly  in  Cotnm.  Matth.  xv.  31.  For  this, 
he  was  attacked  by  Athanasius  (see  Origen,  Lomm.  xvii.  228  n.).  Luke's 
omission  here  of  all  words  about  time  is  important. 

[3178  b'\  The  hostility  of  some  of  the  Pharisees  to  Jesus  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  extract  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (ii.  12  foil.)  "  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the 
righteous,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings. . . .  He 
professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God  and  he  calleth  himself  the  child  of  the 
Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts...."  For  the  notion  of  a  divine 
"Reprover"  represented,  in  Philo,  by  a  Man,  see  3380.  Jesus  certainly  never 
called  Himself  "the  child  of  the  Lord."  He  preferred  to  call  Himself  "son  of 
Adam,"  but  He  "  professed  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God,"  and  would  not  have 
denied  that  He  "was  made  to  reprove,"  and  consequently  to  be  reproached. 
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§  3.     "Who  do  men  say  that  the  son  of  man  is  /^  " 

[3179]   Here  Matthew  alone  has  preserved  the  title,  as  above. 
Mk  viii.  27  Mt.  xvi.  13  Lk.  ix.  18 

"  Who  do  men  say  "  Who  do  men  say  "  Who  do  the  mul- 

that  I  am  ? "  that  the  son  of  man      titudes    say    that     I 

is?"  am?" 

Jerome  comments  thus  on  Matthew,  "  He  did  not  say,  Who  do 
men  say  *  that  /  am,'  but  '  [that]  the  son  of  man  [is] ' — lest  He 
should  seem  to  be  asking  about  Himself  in  a  boastful  spirit." 
Apparently  Jerome  takes  the  meaning  to  be  "  the  [despised]  son  of 
man,"  as  though  the  question  were :  "  Whereas  I  call  myself  by  this 
general  and  self-depreciating  title,  what  do  men  say  about  it  ?  Do 
they  take  me  at  my  word  ?  What  particular  name,  if  any,  do  they 
give  to  '  the  son  of  man '  ?  " 

[3180]  The  superficial  difficulty  of  Matthew's  text,  and  the 
inward  appropriateness  of  it,  would  alone  make  it  almost  certain 
that  he  has  retained  the  true  tradition.  The  divergence  of  Mark 
can  readily  be  explained  from  an  original  that  contained  a  play  on 
the  repeated  phrase  :  "  Who  do  the  sons  of  man  say  that  the  son  of 
man  is?"  Here  '■'■the  sons  of  man  "  might  convey  two  thoughts,  one 
of  pity^  for  their  ignorance,  and  another  of  the  speaker's  sense  of 
fellowship  with  them.  But  some  evangelists  might  (as  above  sug- 
gested) dislike  the  mention  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  and  "  the  sons  of 
man  "  in  the  same  sentence.  Others  might  think  that  the  language 
was  unintelligible  to  the  Western  Churches.  The  result  would  be  a 
Western  paraphrase  in  which  "  the  sons  of  man  "  became  "  men  "  and 
"the  son   of  man"  became  "P."     This  is  what  we  now  find  in 

^  [3179  a]  Mt.  xvi.  13.  R.V.  marg.  says  that  many  ancient  authorities  read 
"  Who  do  men  say  that  I,  the  son  of  man,  am?"  Of  this  the  Greek  (and  Latin) 
order  is,  "  that  I  am  the  son  of  man" 

The  difficulty  caused  to  the  Syriac  translators  is  apparent  in  several  variations, 
/r.^.  "What  say  folk  of  me  that  I  am?  'Who  is  this  son  of  man?'"  So 
Prof.  Burkitt,  in  text  (but  SS  om.  "  that  I  am  ")  comparing  Ephrem  "  Who  do 
men  say  of  me  that  the  son  of  man  is?"  The  text  of  SS.  may  be  rendered 
"Why  say  folk  of  me  'Who  is  this  son  of  man'?"  Comp.  Jn  xii.  34  "The 
multitude  therefore  answered  him,  'We  have  heard....  Who  is  this  son  of 
man?'" 

'  [3180  a]  Comp.  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  Oxyr.  Log.  "  My  heart  is  pained  for 
the  sons  of  men." 

»  rsiSO  b\  Readers  of  Mark  in  English  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  frequently 
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Mark.  Luke  perhaps  expresses  Christ's  feeling  of  pity  by  para- 
phrasing "the  sons  of  man"  as  "the  multitudes." 

[3181]  As  recorded  by  Matthew,  Christ's  question  implies  that 
He  knew  and  intended  His  title,  "  the  son  of  man,"  to  be  capable  of 
various  meanings.  The  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  wished  to 
label  John  the  Baptist  under  some  definite  title,  like  "  Elias,"  "  the 
prophet,"  "  the  Anointed."  The  Baptist,  refusing  these  titles,  had 
called  himself  a  "  voice  " — and  then  had  defined  the  voice  by  what 
he  uttered.  So  Jesus  called  Himself  "the  son  of  Adam"  or  "the 
son  of  man" — almost  equivalent  to  "the  Man" — leaving  it  to  events 
— that  is  to  say,  to  His  gospel  of  word  and  deed,  and  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Father — to  define  the  term,  and  to  answer  the  question 
"  Who  is  this  son  of  man  ?  "  but  Himself  always  having  in  view  the 
affinity  suggested  in  scripture  between  "  the  son  of  man  "  and  God. 
This,  then,  is  a  turning-point  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title,  because  for 
the  first  time,  after  hearing  the  definitions  of  the  multitudes.  He  asks 
the  disciples  to  define  it  according  to  their  own  experience. 

uses  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  a  Greek  verb  without  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  describe 
the  action  of  "people,"  e.g.  Mk  vi.  12  "they  preached  that  [they]  should  repent," 
where  A.V.  has  "men"  without  italics,  and  R.V. — a  very  exceptional  thing — 
italicises.  The  fact  that  Mark's  Greek  text  inserts  "men"  here  (viii.  27)  indicates 
that  it  is  very  emphatic.     The  English  "  men"  does  not  express  the  emphasis. 
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CHAPTER   V 
"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   TO   SUFFER   MANY  THINGS 

§  I.     ''From  that  time...'^" 

[3182]  After  relating  how  Jesus  elicited  from  Peter  the  confession 
that  He  was  "the  Christ,"  Matthew  says  that  He  forbade  the 
disciples  to  tell  this  to  others,  and  that  He  "  began  from  that  time  to 
shew"  them  the  sufferings  that  awaited  Him.  ''From  that  time" 
means  "from  the  time  of  the  Confession  of  Peter."  But  the 
Confession  of  Peter  and  the  execution  of  the  Baptist  came  so  close 
together  that  we  might  say  with  substantial  accuracy  that,  from  the 
date  of  the  Baptist's  death,  Jesus  began  to  predict  His  own. 

The  word  "shew^"  suggests  a  revelation.  Matthew's  preceding 
and  subsequent  mentions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah^  indicate 
that  some  people  connected  their  names  with  that  of  Jesus,  and 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself  was  directed  to  the  departure 
of  these  two  great  prophets  from  the  world,  and  to  the  possibility 
that  His  own  departure  was  to  be  in  some  way  like  theirs,  but 
especially  hke  that  of  the  second  Elijah.  Matthew  tells  us  that 
Jesus  was  now  revealing  to  His  disciples  what  the  Father  had 
revealed  to  Him,  namely,  that  He,  too,  must  suffer.  If  we  could 
be  quite  sure  that  the  subsequent  phrase  (3184)  "  be  killed  "  correctly 
represented  Christ's  utterance,  we  should  conclude,  more  precisely, 
that  the  suffering  was  to  be  nothing  short  of  death. 

Reasons  will  be  given  below  for  thinking  that  the  prediction  used 
the  word  "  smitten,"  which  might  mean  death,  but  might  also  mean 

^  Mt.  xvi.  31,  quoted  fully  in  3184,  with  the  parallels. 

'  [3182a]  Comp.  Acts  x.  28  "God  shewed  me,"  i.e.  in  a  vision,  Heb.  viii.  5, 
Rev.  i.  I ,  iv.  i  etc. ;  and  Exod.  xxv.  40,  xxvi.  30,  etc.     See  3488  b. 

*  Mt.  xvi.  14,  xvii.  12 — 13.  On  the  latter,  see  3246  h,  where  it  is  shewn  that 
the  scribes  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  acquiescing,  if  not  "accomplices 
((rwairtot),"  in  the  Baptist's  death. 
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something  short  of  it — bringing  down  to  the  gates  of  the  grave  but 
not  into  them.  But  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the  view  that  the 
Baptist's  mart)Tdom,  and  the  loss  of  his  support,  had  a  part  in  those 
mental  and  spiritual  sufferings  of  Jesus  from  which,  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  says,  He  learned  "  the  obedience  "  that  led  Him  to  the 
Cross  (3207—10). 

[3183]  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  the  Synoptic  gospels  the 
first  mention  of  the  phrase  ^^  raised  from  the  dead^"  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baptist : — "  John  the  Baptist  is  raised  from  the 
dead.... John,  whom  I  beheaded,  has  been  raised  from  the  dead^." 
The  evangelists  differ  as  to  who  said  "John  the  Baptist  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead  " — whether  Herod  Antipas,  or  all  the  people,  or 
some  of  them  ;  but  none  can  doubt  that  the  prophet's  cruel  and 
humiliating  death  must  have  brought  before  all  the  people,  including 
Christ's  own  disciples,  the  mystery  of  martyrdom,  and  of  its  reward, 
and  thoughts  of  the  time  and  manner  of  a  martjT's  resurrection. 

That  Jesus  connected  the  thought  of  His  own  sufferings  with 
those  of  the  Baptist  is  asserted  in  His  words,  as  recorded  by 
Matthew,  when  He  was  descending  from  the  mount  of  transfiguration  : 
" '  They  have  done  with  him  \i.e.  Elijah]  as  many  things  as  they 
desired.  So  also  the  son  of  man  is  destined  to  suffer  by  their 
[hands].'  Then  understood  the  disciples  that  he  spake  to  them 
about   John    the    Baptist*."     Mark    differs*.     But   both    Mark   and 

^  [3183a]  "Raise  the  dead,"  "the  dead  are  raised"  etc.  occur  in  Mt.  x.  8, 
xi.  5,  Lk.  vii.  22,  indicating  either  spiritual  r^eneration  or  restoration  to  physical 
life.     But  this  is  the  first  use  of  "  raised  from  the  dead." 

^  [3183  <i]  Mk  vi.  14 — 16,  comp.  Mt.  xiv.  2,  Lk.  ix.  7 — 9.  Luke  makes 
Herod's  utterance  quite  different  from  Mark's  version.  But  all  mention  "raising 
from  the  dead"  in  this  connection.  The  words  might  conceivably  mean  "This 
Jesus  is  a  second  John,"  or  John  "  redis-ivus,"  without  any  notion  of  transmigration 
of  souls,  or  rising  from  the  tomb.     See  3349. 

*  Mt.  xvii.  12 — 13. 

Luke's  attitude  to  Herod  Antipas 

*  [3183  f]  Mk  ix.  12—13,  see  3236  foil.,  and  3246—8.  Mk  ix.  la  i^ovBerndi, 
"be  set  at  naught,"  must  be  illustrated  by  Lk.  xxiii.  11  e^ovOewrjaai  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  Jesus  by  Herod  Antipas.  The  verb  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
gospels  (except  in  Lk.  xviii.  9  ''set  all  others  at  naught").  Its  rarity  makes  it 
extremely  probable  that  both  Mk  and  Lk.  are  alluding  to  a  Petrine  rendering 
of  Ps.  cxviii.  22  "the  stone  that  the  builders  rejected"  where  LXX  has 
i-rtioKltuuTai',  but  Acts  iv.  11  quotes  it  with  i^ovderrideli  (the  only  instance  of 
the  word  in  the  Acts).  The  rendering  of  Lk.  xxiii.  1 1  suggested  in  ihtfournal 
of  Thiol.  Studies,  April  1909,  p.  335  "  Herod  thought  him  of  no  importance," 
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Matthew  agree  that,  in  this  second  prediction  of  "  suffering,"  Jesus 
drew  a  parallel  between  Himself  and  His  forerunner.  And  surely 
this  was  most  fit.  If  it  had  been  revealed  as  God's  will  that  John 
the  Baptist,  the  "  Voice,"  should  die  as  a  martyr,  why  should  it  not 
also  be  revealed  that  something  of  the  same  kind  awaited  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  Man,  or  Man,  whose  approach  the  Voice  had  proclaimed  ? 
From  this  date,  therefore,  we  may  expect  the  mention  of  "the 
son  of  man  "  to  be,  for  a  time,  imbued  with,  and  almost  merged  in, 
the  mention  of  the  Martyr.  It  will  no  longer  be  "authority"  but 
"suffering"  that  will  be  the  side  of  His  action  presented  to  us. 
But  the  "  suffering,"  like  the  "  authority,"  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  Father  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 


misses  this  allusion.  There  is  also  probably  an  allusion  to  i  S.  xv.  23  (rep.  26) 
(LXX)  "Because  thou  hast  set  at  naught  (e^ouS^coxras)  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
therefore  the  Lord  shall  set  thee  at  naught  (e^ovdevuxrei)  so  as  not  to  be  king  over 
Israel "  (where  R.V.  has  "  rejected,"  the  Heb.  being  the  same  as  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22). 
As  Herod  "  set  at  naught  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  so,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
the  Lord  "  set  him  at  naught"  when  he  lost  his  throne  and  was  banished.  Luke 
(like  Josephus  3338  3)  makes  no  mention  of  a  hasty  oath  as  an  excuse  for  Herod's 
murder  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  Luke's  gospel  alone,  he  is  called  (Lk.  xiii.  32)  "  this 
fox  "  (comp.  2  K.  vi.  32  "  this  son  of  a  murderer  ").  In  the  Acts,  Luke  describes 
the  retribution  for  murder  that  fell  on  Herod  Agrippa,  and  it  seems  highly 
appropriate  that  he  should  suggest  a  future  retribution  for  Herod  Antipas  here. 

If  Luke  had  meant  to  say,  "  Herod,  having  [at  first]  set  him  at  naught... 
[afterwards  changed  his  mind snid]  clothed  him...,"  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  have  expressed  this  very  important  "change  of  mind''''  with  the  same 
simple  clearness  as  on  a  much  less  important  occasion  (Acts  xxviii.  6)  "They 
expected... that  he  \i.e.  Paul]  would  have. ..fallen  down  dead... but... they  f;^a«^«rf 
their  minds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god." 

[3183  d\  The  whole  of  Luke's  story  about  the  part  played  by  Herod  Antipas 
in  the  trial  of  Jesus  appears  to  be  based  on  misunderstandings  of  documents  ;  and 
I  have  attempted  elsewhere  {Clue  65 — 7,  and  Corrections  503  (iii))  to  explain  some  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  words  (Lk.  xxiii.  11)  "  Herod. ..with  his  armies 
(ffTpareij/jLaffiv)''  may  be  explained  from  an  original  "servants" — i.e.  courtiers, 
comp.  Mt.  xiv.  2  "  Herod  said  to  his  servants  (TaiffLv)  " — in  the  light  of  Esth.  ii.  18 
"made  a  feast  for  his  princes  and  servants,"  where  LXX  has  dvvdtxe<riv,  i.e. 
"  (armed)  forces."  For  Bwifieaiv  a  scribe  might  mechanically  substitute  trrpa- 
revnaaiv,  as  being  better  Greek.  It  is  also  possible  that  Luke  may  have  in  view 
some  Christian  poem,  like  Acts  iv.  26  "the  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  in 
array"  applied  there  to  Herod  Antipas,  which  favoured  a  hyperbolical  use  of 
"armies."  But  in  any  case  Luke  appears  to  be  consistent  in  his  intention,  both 
here  and  in  the  Acts,  to  represent  Herod  and  Pilate  as  fulfilling  scripture  by  their 
mockery  of  Jesus. 
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[3184] 


§  2.     "  Suffering  many  things"  the  origin  of  the  phrase 

[3184]  The  S)moptists  all  agree  that  Jesus,  in  the  first  prediction 
of  His  martyrdom,  used  the  phrase  "■  siifier  many  things"  Mark  and 
Luke  append  that  He  was  to  be  "  rejected."  The  parallel  Matthew 
omits  this,  but  prefixes  "  that  he  should  depart  to  Jerusalem  "  : — 


Mk  viii.  31 
"  And  he  began  to 
teach  them  that  it 
must  needs  be  that 
the  son  of  man  must 
suffer  many  things  and 
be  rejected  by  the 
elders  and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes 
and  be  killed  and 
after  three  days  arise 
[from  the  dead]." 


Mt.  xvi.  21 
"  From  that  time 
began  Jesus  to  shew 
to  his  disciples  that  it 
must  needs  be  that 
he  should  depart  to 
Jerusalem  and  suffer 
many  things  from  the 
elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes 
and  be  killed  and  on 
the  third  day  be 
raised      [from       the 


Lk.  ix.  22 

"...saying  that  it 
needs  must  be  that 
the  son  of  man  should 
suffer  many  things 
and  be  rejected  by 
the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes 
and  be  killed  and 
on  the  third  day  be 
raised  [from  the 
dead]." 


dead]." 
Knowing  (from  many  passages  in  the  gospels)  how  Jesus  kept 
before  His  mind  the  fulfilment  of  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  we 
might  reasonably  infer  as  probable  that  these  words  alluded  to  some 
prophecy.  But,  further,  some  allusion  is  almost  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  little  later  on,  "  suffer  many  things  "  occurs  again  in  Mark 
in  connection  with  "  /*/  is  written"  where  there  is  also  a  mention  of 
being  '^ set  at  naught";  and,  beside  the  resemblance  of  Mark's 
"■rejected"  (here)  and  ''set  at  naught"  (later  on)  to  Isaiah's  prediction 
that  the  Suffering  Servant  should  be  "  despised  and  rejected"  we  find 
also  that  the  word  repeatedly  used  by  Isaiah  to  describe  the  griefs, 
and  ''putting  to  grief"  of  the  Suffiering  Servant,  is  rendered  in  Amos 
by  the  Greek  word  "suffer^."  These  similarities  appear  to  afford 
2i  prima  facie  case  for  connecting  "suffer  many  things"  with  the  same 

^  [3184a]  Mk  ix.  12  "and  how  (?)  it  is  written  about  the  son  of  man  that 
he  should  suffer  many  things  and  be  set  at  naught,"  see  3237  a,  3246  foil.  "  Set 
at  naught"  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  "despised"  given  by  Aquila  and 
Symmachus  in  Is.  liii.  3  "He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men... he  was 
despised.''''  "  Suffer  (rotrxw) "  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  n?n  in  Amos  vi.  5 
"they  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."     See  3189 /&. 
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prophecy,  and  for  regarding  it  as  a  brief  paraphrase  in  vernacular 
Greek  of  the  long  Hebraic  and  poetic  expression  "«  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  gnef^." 


^  [3184^]  Is.  liii.  3.  "Sorrows"  means  "piercing  pains,"  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  but  mostly  of  mind  (Gesen.  456).  For  "  grief,"  R.V.  gives,  in  the 
margin,  "Heb.  sickness."     See  3189  k. 

"The  Elders" 

[3184  c\  Is  there  anything  in  Hebrew  prophecy  that  explains  the  promi- 
nence given  to  "  elders  {vpea^iJTepoi)  "  along  with  "  chief  priests,"  in  some  of  the 
gospel  predictions  of  the  "rejection"  of  the  Messiah  by  the  rulers  of  the 
people  ?  The  word  in  Ezekiel  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah;  and  in  Ezekiel  the  "elders"  are  frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of 
disapproval.  In  particular,  Ezek.  vii.  •26  "  the  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest 
and  the  counsel  from  the  e/ders  (R.V.  ancients) "  condemns  together  ^^ priest"  and 
^^ elders"  in  a  very  rare  combination — not  perhaps  paralleled  elsewhere  in  O.T. 
(though  comp.  Jer.  xix.  i) — but  well  adapted  to  express  the  thought  of  an  unjust 
condemnation  proceeding  from  all  the  rulers  of  Israel. 

[3184 </]  R.V.  alters  the  archaic  A.V.  '■'■ancients''''  into  '■'elders''^  in  Is.  iii.  14, 
Jer.  xix.  i,  Ezek.  viii.  11  (rep.  12)  "seventy  men  of  the  elders  (A.V.  ancients')  of 
the  house  of  Israel,"  yet  leaves  "ancients  "in  Ezek.  vii.  26.  The  archaism 
destroys  the  historical  continuity  between  Ezekiel  and  the  many  passages  in  the 
Bible,  l:)eginning  from  Exod.  iii.  16,  18,  mentioning  "  the  e/iafe^j- of  Israel."  The 
phrase  occurs  also  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Aboth,  "  Moses  received  the  Law 
from  Sinai  and  he  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders 
to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  delivered  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue." 

[3184^]  The  '■^seventy  elders''''  granted  by  God  to  Moses  to  assist  him  in 
judging  Israel  were  identified  (Schiirer  ii.  i.  165)  by  Rabbinical  exegesis  with  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  numerical  phrase  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible  outside  the 
Pentateuch  (Exod.  xxiv.  i,  9,  Numb.  xi.  16,  24,  25)  except  in  Ezek.  viii.  3 — 11, 
where  the  prophet,  being  "  brought  in  the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem,"  digs  "  in 
the  wall "  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  goes  in  and  sees  idol  shapes  of 
"abominable  beasts"  and  '■'■seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel" 
offering  incense  to  the  idols.  Taking  this  passage  with  the  one  above  quoted 
about  "  the  priest"  and  "  the  elders,"  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  gospel  phrase 
''  chief  priests  and  elders"  exhibits  one  among  many  parallelisms  between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  Ezekiel.  Both  alike  regarded  the  Seventy,  the  Great 
Council  of  the  nation,  as  given  over  to  all  that  was  evil  and  ready  to  reject  every 
revelation  of  righteousness.  Hence  it  could  not  be  but  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
"  rejected  by  the  elders." 

[3184/]  See  Schiirer  ii.  r.  177  on  the  apparent  parallelism  between 
(i)  '"scribes,"  or  (2)  '^  elders,"  or  (3)  "the  whole  Sanhedrin"  or  (4)  "scribes  and 
elders" — all  following  "chief  priests."  He  explains  {ib.  172)  Acts  v.  21  "the 
Sanhedrin  and  {koL)  all  the  Gerousia  of  the  sons  of  Israel,"  as  being  either  an 
error,  or  a  passage  where  Ko.i  must  be  rendered  Hebraically,  as  "  even,"  "  that  is  to 
say."  Perhaps  the  fact  was  that  Luke  translated  some  Hebrew  document  literally, 
not  knowing  precisely  what  it  meant.  This  .supposition  may  also  explain  some 
Synoptic  uses  of  these  terms,  and  the  Johannine  avoidance  of  them.     Luke  is  the 
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[3185]  Isaiah  combines  "sorrows"  with  "acquaintance"  or 
"knowledge"  {^^ acquainted  viiih  grief,"  LXX  ^^ knowing  how  to  bear 
sickness");  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  "He  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  that  he  suffered^.'^  This  combination 
of  *' suffering''  and  "learning,''  or  "^ suffering"  and  '■^knowing"  goes 
back  to  Herodotus,  -^schylus,  and  Hesiod.  The  proverb  ^^  Suffering 
is  learning "  is  as  common  with  the  Greeks  as  "  experience  teaches " 
with  us.  It  would  be  a  consolation  to  Christians  in  the  first  century, 
when  they  "suffered"  as  Christ  had  "suffered,"  to  think  of  this 
proverb.  We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  this  word  "suffer" — 
especially  as  it  might  suggest  that  kind  of  felloui-suffering -whxcti  we 
call  compassion  or  sym-pathy—vazdt  its  way  into  the  Petrine  tradition 
of  Mark,  and  thence  into  Matthew,  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  some  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Petrine  Epistles,  to  ex- 
press, sometimes  the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  sometimes 
the  suffering  of  Christians  under  persecution  for  Christ's  sake*. 

§  3.     The  Suffering  Servant  is  ^^ the  arm  of  the  Lord" 

[3186]  It  was  said  above  (3182)  that  the  gospels  indicate,  at  this 
stage,  that  "  Jesus  was  now  revealing  to  the  disciples  what  the  Father 
had  revealed  to  Him,  namely,  that  He  too,  must  suffer."  Such  a 
revealing  IS  connected  in  Isaiah  with  "the  arm  of  the  Lord'."     The 


only  writer  in  N.T.  (apart  from  i  Tim.  iv.  14)  who  uses  the  word  '*  presbytery 
(rpeff^vripioi') "  (Lk.  xxiL  66,  Acts  xxii.  5).     He  means  the  Sanhedrin. 


1  Heb.  V.  8,  see  3207—10. 

*  [3185  a]  ndcxt^  ti  may  mean  <rvfjLxa6^ui,  "I  feel  with  you,"  see  3189  A.  Yet 
ro\irra$Tis  "much-suffering"  (Steph.  TA^s.)  has  rather  a  bad  sense,  "tossed  by 
passion"  etc.  In  Mk  v.  26,  "Having  suffered  many  things"  means  "having 
suffered  much  [painfid  treatment]"'  at  the  hands  of  her  physicians. 

[3185 3]  The  verb  x(wrx«  occurs  about  a  dozen  times  in  i  Pet.,  but  only  seven 
times  in  all  the  Pauline  epistles,  four  times  in  Heb. ;  never  in  the  Johannine 
gospel  and  epistles,  and  only  once  in  Rev.  (ii.  xo);  never  in  Jas.,  2  Pet., 
and  Jude.     See  3189  i. 

[3185 r]  Acts  xxvi.  23  has  an  astonishing  adjective  in  "how  that  Christ 
[should  be]  subject-to-suffering  (xo^ip-ir),"  a  more  probable  rendering  than  R.V. 
txt.  "  must  suffer.''^ 

*  [3186  a]  The  Suffering  Servant,  who  had  (Is.  liii.  3)  "  no  form,  nor  comeli- 
ness," is  introduced  as  "the  arm  of  the  Lord"  thus  {ib.  i)  "Who  hath  believed 
our  report?  And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed^'''  Comp. 
Is.  lii.  10  "  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations ; 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. " 
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supposition  that  Jesus  had  in  view  the  prophet's  mention  of  "the  arm 
of  the  Lord,"  as  being  ^^  revealed,"  is  suggested  and  confirmed  by  the 
following  considerations. 

First,  it  is  in  accordance  with  Christ's  identification  of  His 
beneficent  work  with  the  agency  of  "  the  finger  of  God,"  called  in 
Matthew  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  in  a  passage  where  He,  in  effect, 
condemns  the  Pharisees  because,  through  their  moral  blindness,  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  revealed  to  them  but  is  declared  by 
them  to  be  Satanic'.  Paul,  too,  tells  us  that  Christ  said  to  him  "7%^ 
Power  [or,  \_My\  Power']  is  accompUshed  in  weakness^."  Now  "the 
Power  ^'  is,  in  effect,  the  Arm^ ;  and  this  saying  encourages  the 
Apostle  to  think  that  he,  too,  though  despised  and  rejected  and 
afflicted,  is  yet  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  Holy  Arm  of  the  Lord. 
Luke  also  represents  Jesus  as  thanking  the  Father  that,  although  He 
has  hidden  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  from  (those  whom  the 
world  calls)  "the  wise  and  prudent,"  yet  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
reveal  them  unto  babes ^ 

If  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  beUeve  that  Jesus 
became  a  genuine  Jew,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  psychological 
absurdity  to  deny  that  our  Lord  must  often  have  meditated  on  the 
enormous  difference  distinguishing  "the  arm  of  the  Lord,"  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  described  as  "  stretched  out "  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  and  for  judgment  on  Israel's  oppressors,  from  the  "holy  arm  " 
in  these  words  of  Isaiah.  Other  prophets  or  psalmists  speak  of  the 
"arm"  as  "strong,"  but  none  of  them  speak  of  it  as  "holy."  Nor 
do  they  describe  it  as  "bared"  or  "revealed."  Nor  does  Isaiah 
describe  it  thus  elsewhere.     But  in  this  particular  passage — whether 


1  Lk.  xi.  20  "  But  if  I  by  the  finger  (Mt.  xii.  28  the  Spirit)  of  God  cast  out  devils, 
why  then  (apa)  there  hath  come  upon  you  unawares  the  kingdom  of  God." 

^  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  Comp.  i  Cor.  i.  25  "The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
men,"  Heb.  iv.  15 — v.  2  "  we  have  not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  weaknesses,  for  every  high  priest... himself  also  is  compassed  with 
toeakness." 

'  Is.  liii.  I  "the  arm  of  the  Lord"  is  paraphrased  by  Targ.  as  "  the  strength  of 
the  mighty  arm  of  the  Lord,"  and  by  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon  as  "the  might  of  God," 
comp.  Exod.  XV.  16  "  By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm,'"  Onk.  ^^ powerJ"^ 

*  Lk.  X.  21.  This  is  followed  by  ib.  23 — 4  "Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  the 
things  that  ye  see.  For  I  say  unto  you  that  many  prophets  and  (?)  kings  (Clue  105  a, 
272  (i))  desired  to  see  the  things  that  ye  see...."  A  similar  saying  is  placed  by 
Matthew  (xiii.  16 — 17)  after  Christ's  quotation  of  Is.  vi.  9 — 10,  introducing  the 
explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 
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it  proceeds  from  one  or  more  authors  it  matters  not  to  us,  for  our 
purpose,  because  the  question  of  composite  authorship  would  not 
have  entered  the  thought  of  a  Jew  in  the  first  century — the  prophecy 
first  describes  the  "  holy  arm  "  as  "  made  bare  "  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations^  and  then  adds  a  paradox  about  "  the  arm  "  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  indicate  a  revolution  in  Israelitic  thought.  For  it  implies  that 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  then  most  truly  revealed  as  God's 
Agent  or  Arm  when  afflicted,  humiliated,  despised,  pouring  out  his 
soul  unto  death  for  the  sins  of  others.  And  even  when  thus 
"revealed,"  it  is  to  be,  at  first,  not  revealed:  "Who  hath  believed 
our  report,  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  "i 
For  he  grew  up  before  him  as  a  suckling  "  [so  Aquila,  LXX  "  a  little 
child  "]  "  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground^" 


*  Is.  Hi.  lo  "The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
nations,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God." 

*  [3186  (5]  Is.  liii.  r  has  (lit.)  "  On  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed,"  and  so  Aq.  and  Theod.  Gesen.  163  a  ("reveal")  takes  no  notice  of 
this  (but  see  Gesen.  757 — 8  on  the  preposition);  LXX,  R.V.,  Ewald,  and  Cheyne 
have  "  To  whom"  ;  the  Targ.  has  (Driver  and  Neubauer)  "  Upon  whom,  as  thus, 
hath  it  been  revealed?";  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon,  "  Upon  whom  will  the  might  of  God 
be  revealed?  Who  before  this  will  grow  up...?";  Yepheth  Ben  *Ali,  "'  Up<m 
whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed? '  i.e.  through  which  nation  has  the 
might  of  God  revealed  itself...  ?  "  ;  Rashi,  "  Had  we,  they  will  say  to  one  another, 
had  we  heard  from  others  what  now  we  are  beholding,  who  would  ever  have 
believed  it?  Upon  whom  has  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ever  been  revealed  as 
now  in  splendour  and  greatness?"  Ibn  Ezra,  "Then  they  will  say.  Who  ever 
believed  that  things  would  happen  in  accordance  with  this  report  that  we  hear? 
Upon  whom  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ever  revealed  as  it  has  been  revealed  upon 
these?" 

[3186  c\  In  some  of  these  interpretations  there  is  perhaps  a  controversial 
tendency.  On  Is.  liL  10  "  He  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm,"  Ibn  Ezra  says  '*  It 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  text  attributes  to  God  hand,  foot,  heart,  and 
mouth;  the  meaning  of  such  figures  is  well  known...,"  on  which  Friedlander 
comments  thus,  "  This  observation  is  made  here  by  I.  E.  as  if  he  wanted  to  refute 
the  opinion  of  those  that  try  to  explain  here  'the  arm  of  the  Lord'  by  'Messiah.'" 

[3186^]  In  Is.  XXX.  30 — 31  "the  Lord...shall  shew  the  lighting  down  of  ,4  warw 
...for  through  the  voice  of  the  Lord  shall  the  Assyrian  be  broken  in  pieces,"  the 
meaning  is  like  that  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  so  it  is,  but  with  a  semi -personifi- 
cation, in  Is.  li.  9 — 10  "Awake,  awake,  put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord.... 
Art  thou  not  it  that  dried  up  the  sea...  ?  "  Yet  these  prepare  the  way  for  the  new 
aspect  of  the  "Arm"  in  which  it  is  (Is.  liii.  r— 4)  "revealed,"  through  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  not  as  crushing  down  the  oppressor,  but  as  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  oppressed,  bearing  their  griefs  and  carrying  their  sorrows. 

If  "revealed  upon"  means  "revealed  [as  exerting  influence^  upon'''  that 
implies  a  pre\-ious  "revealing  to  {the  persons  thus  injluenced\"     The  important 
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Matthew  represents  Jesus  as  exclaiming  to  Peter  after  his  con- 
fession, "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jonah ;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven \" 
Jerome — when  commenting  on  Isaiah's  words,  "The  Lord  hath  made 
bare  his  holy  arm^" — first  explains  that  the  Arm  of  the  Lord  means 
the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  then  adds  "Concerning  this  [Arm  of  the 
Lord]  He  said  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee." 

[3187]  "The  arm  of  the  Lord"  is  also  associated  by  the  fourth 
gospel  with  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews :  "  But,  though  he 
had  done  so  many  signs  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him, 
that  the  word  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled...' Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?  And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed^} '  ^'  Moreover  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  quotes  the 
beginning  of  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  when  touching  on  the  rejection 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews*.  These  facts  indicate  that  Jerome  was 
right  in  finding  in  Matthew's  word  "  revealed "  ("  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee  ")  an  allusion  to  Isaiah.  If  so,  we  must 
regard  the  words — whensoever  and  howsoever  uttered,  or  originated, 
is  not  now  the  question — as  meaning  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Peter, 
for  my  Father  hath  revealed  unto  thee  that  '  arm  of  the  Lord '  con- 
cerning which  Isaiah  wrote  that  it  would  be  '  revealed '  to  few,  because 
few  would  'believe  the  report,'  and  because  the  Arm  was  to  be 
'despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.'" 

§  4.     "  lyie  son  of  man  "  to  be  rejected 

[3188]  "Rejected"  is  omitted  by  Matthew,  and  "depart  to 
Jerusalem"  is  inserted  by  Matthew,  in  the  following": — 

Mk  viii.  31  Mt.  xvi.  21  Lk.  ix.  22 

"suffer     many  '■'■depart    to    Jeru-  "suffer     many 

things  and  be  re-  salem  and  suffier  many  things  and  be  re- 

jected." things."  jected" 

point  for  us  is,  that  nowhere  but  in  Isaiah  is  the  Lord's  "arm"  described  as 
"holy,"  and  also  as  being  "made  bare"  and  "revealed" — and  this,  through 
humiliation  and  suffering. 

1  Mt.  xvi.  17.  2  Is,  lij,  10,  8  jn  xii.  37— 40  quoting  Is.  liii.  i. 

*  Rom.  X.  16  "But  they  did  not  all  hearken  to  the  glad  tidings.  For  Isaiah 
saith,  '  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ? ' " 

'  For  the  full  quotation,  see  3184. 
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It  seems  improbable  that  Matthew  would  have  omitted  "rejected" 
unless  there  had  been  something  obscure  in  the  term.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  point  to  an  original  obscurity  in  Isaiah's  prophecy  about 
"  rejection,"  this  will  increase  the  probability  that  the  whole  passage 
in  the  gospels  is  based  on  Isaiah.  This  will  be  still  further  increased 
if  we  can  shew  that  one  and  the  same  Hebrew  original  might 
originate  "reject,"  which  is  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  "depart,"  which 
is  in  Matthew. 

Such  an  obscurity  is  found  in  the  difl&cult  phrase  of  Isaiah, 
rendered  by  our  Revised  Version  '■^rejected  (msiTg.  forsaken)  of  men," 
but  by  the  LXX  '■'fading  away  beyond  the  sons  of  men."  Others 
render  it  "  lowest"  or  "  cut  off"  or  "  holding  aloof"  or  '■'•  forlornest^ ." 

[3189]  There  are  also  reasons  for  thinking  that  Matthew's 
"depart  to  Jerusalem"  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Isaiah's 
"rejected  of  men,"  as  meaning  '■'^ ceased  to  be  reckoned  among  men" 
Ibn  Ezra  takes  it  thus.  This  might  naturally  be  explained  as 
referring  to  Christ's  death  in  Jerusalem.  The  result  would  be  a 
prediction  that  Christ  would  '■'■depart^  [from  life]  in  Jerusalem." 
But  Matthew,  or  some  editor  (hke  Codex  D  in  Lk.  ix.  31  "departure... 
to  Jerusalem  ")  may  have  altered  "  in  "  into  "to^." 


^  [3188  a]  Is.  liii.  3.  See  fewish  Interpreters  of  Isaiah  liii.  Driver  and 
Neubauer,  p.  i  foil.  The  Targum  takes  "men"  to  mean  "the  kingdoms," 
i.e.  hostile  men,  and  "rejected"  to  mean  "cut  off,"  giving  the  following  para- 
phrase, "  He  will...f«/  off  the  glory  of  all  the  kingdoms." 

[3188 /i]  As  the  Targum  takes  "men"  to  mean  "  the  kingdoms,"  so  Matthew 
may  have  taken  it  to  mean  the  rulers  of  "  Jerusalem." 

Again,  the  Hebrew  for  "reject"  may  imply  "passing  away"  or  "departing" 
(as  in  LXX  ekXel-rm,  freq.  meaning  "  breathe  one's  last,"  e.g.  Gen.  xxv.  8,  17  etc.) 
and  "depart  {wwfkdfiv)  "  occurs  here  in  Matthew.  'AreXdeiy  may  mean  "depart 
this  life."  It  occurs  in  Aquila's  rendering  of  Genesis  xv.  2  (R.V.)  "I  go,"  marg. 
"I  go  hence"  Aq.  ^^depart,''  Targ.  Jer.  I  "pass  (Jer.  II  go)  from  the  world" 
Luke  (ix.  31)  describes  Jesus  as  conversing  \vith  Moses  and  Elijah  concerning  "  his 
departure  (lit.  exodus,  t^odov)  which  he  was  destined  to  fulfil  in  ferusaUm." 
That  means  "his  departure  from  life  in  ferusalem."  But  D  there  alters  "in" 
into  "  to  "  ("  his  departure  to  ferusalem  "). 

*  [3189a]  The  more  usual  verb  to  express  going  to  Jerusalem  is  '■^ go  up" 
as  in  Mt.  xx.  17 — 18,  Mk  x.  32 — 3  (comp.  xv.  41),  Lk.  xix.  28,  Jn  ii.  13,  xi.  55. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  N.  T.  of  "  depart  to  Jerusalem." 

"Rejected"  or  "Without  honour" 

*  [3189  b\  The  question  may  suggest  itself,  "Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Jesus, 
in  saying  ^rejected,'  had  in  mind  the  Psalmist's  words  '  The  stone  that  the  builders 
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The  explanation  is  conjectural,  but  there  is  precedent  for  every 
step  in  it;  and  even  if  the  explanation  be  rejected,  in  detail,  the 
Synoptic  divergence  points  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  as  the  original. 


rejected,^  which  the  three  gospels  record  Him  as  quoting  later  on  (Mk  xii.  lo, 
Mt.  xxi.  42,  Lk.  XX.  17)  and  that  this  was  the  Semitic  original  of  '  rejected'  here?" 

[3189 f]  It  would  be,  if  Matthew  had  inserted  "rejected"  here.  But,  as 
Matthew,  while  using  "  rejected  "  later  on,  has  not  inserted  it  here — though  the 
insertion  would  make  an  attractive  agreement  between  the  two  passages — it  may 
be  fairly  argued  that  there  was  some  difficulty  that  prevented  Matthew  from 
inserting  it  here.  Isaiah's  word  for  "reject"  explains  what  that  difficulty  may 
have  been  ;  for  it  has  been  actually  translated  in  many  different  ways.  The  Psalmist's 
word  for  "reject"  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  would  naturally 
have  been  translated  by  all  the  evangelists  literally.  This  tends  to  shew  that  the 
Psalmist's  word  was  not  in  Matthew's  original. 

[3189  d\  Here  it  may  be  noted  that,  although  Isaiah  nowhere  calls  the  Suffering 
Servant  a  "son  of  man,"  yet  he  implies  the  term  (Is.  lii.  13 — 14) :  "  My  servant 
shall  deal  wisely,  he  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up,  and  shall  be  very  high... his 
visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons 
of  man." 

[3189  e\  The  LXX  seems  to  have  used  a  version  of  this  clause  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  (liii.  3)  "despised  and  rejected  by  men,"  which  it  renders  '■'  his  form  was 
without -honour  {arifxov)  atid  failing  more  than  the  sons  of  men. " 

[3189/]  "ArifMOi  occurs  only  thrice  in  the  O.T.  as  representing  a  Hebrew 
word.  In  N.T.  it  occurs  only  four  times,  two  of  the  instances  being  in  Christ's 
saying  "  A  prophet  is  not  without-honour  save  in  his  own  country  "  (Mk  vi.  4, 
Mt.  xiii.  57),  the  other  two  instances  being  i  Cor.  iv.  10,  xii.  23.  Lk.  iv.  24 
(parall.  to  Mk  vi.  4)  has  "  no  prophet  is  acceptable  in  his  own  country."  Jolm 
retains  "honour,"  but  as  a  noun  (iv.  44)  "Jesus  him.self  testified  that  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country  hath  not  honour." 

[3189^]  The  LXX  of  Is.  liii.  3  " without-honour... (^^jowrf  the  (jrapb.  rovi) 
sons  of  men,"  exhibits  a  use  of  Trapa,  as  "more  than,"  very  rare  indeed  in  N.T. 
except  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {e.g.  Heb.  i.  9).  Early  evangelists  may  have 
taken  Trapa  in  its  much  more  frequent  meaning  '■'among''''  (with  dative).  Then 
they  may  have  supposed  that  Isaiah's  words  meant  "  without  honour  among  the 
sons  of  men,"  and  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  Christ's  reception  by  the  people  of 
Nazareth. 

[3189  /i]  "Art/ios,  when  applied  to  persons,  was  regularly  used  by  Attic  writers 
to  mean  "  disfranchised,"  or  to  express  some  kind  of  deprivation  of  civic  rights. 
The  LXX  of  Is.  liii.  3  did  not  apply  it  to  a  person  but  only  to  "  form."  Mark 
and  Matthew  applied  it  to  a  person.  Hence,  perhaps,  Luke  altered  it.  John 
characteristically  retains  as  much  of  the  old  tradition  as  possible  ("  not... honour  ") 
while  avoiding  the  objection  suggested  (to  the  minds  of  Greek  readers)  by 
•'without  honour"  applied  to  a  person.  Origen  (on  Mt.  xiii.  57)  says  that  the 
word  implies  persecution  as  well  as  discredit.  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  10  "  but  we  are 
dishonoured"  (and  perhaps  ib.  xii.  23,  "the  parts  that  people  are  ashamed  of" 
(not  as  R.V.  "less  honourable"). 

[3189  ?■]  It  is  antecedently  very  probable  that  this  particular  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (about  the  Suffering  Servant)  should  have  left  its  impress  on  very  many 
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passages  of  the  gospels  where  the  Passion  itself  is  not  in  question.  That  does 
not  imply  that  the  prophecy  has  left  its  impress  on  the  facts.  Jesus  may  have 
really  been  "without  honour"  in  Nazareth.  The  evangelists,  in  recording  the 
fact,  may  have  preferred  to  record  it  in  language  like  that  of  Isaiah. 

[3189 y]  In  Mk  vi.  4,  Mt.  xiii.  57,  the  Syr.  has  "there  is  no  prophet  that  is 
insulted  (or  cUspised),'^  which  is  rendered  by  Murdoch  "  littk^  This  is  an  error, 
arising  p)erhaps  from  the  fact  that  two  words  (Gesen.  277  b,  859  a,  TJ/T  and  l^yV) 
both  meaning  '■'^ little"  in  Heb.  are  differentiated  in  Aramaic  so  that  the  former 
means  (i)  "little,"  but  the  latter  (1)  "counted,  or  made,  little,"  and  hence 
"straitened,"  "persecuted,"  "despised,"  "insulted."  The  latter  in  Syriac  {^Thes. 
Syr.  3426)  sometimes  means  "viri  infames  quibus  non  licebat  testamentum  facere." 
This  corresponds  to  arifUH.,  "deprived  of  civic  rights."  Thus,  in  Mic.  v.  2  "But 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephrathah,  which  art  little  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah," 
the  Targum  substitutes  the  form  with  initial  z  for  the  form  with  initial  ts,  and 
adds,  after  "to  be"  ^^  to  be  reckoned'^  (Walton  "quasi  minima  fuisti  adeo  ut  com- 
putareris").  If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  meaning  in  the  Targum  would  have 
been  that  Bethlehem  was  "  despised " — perhaps  ' '  too  much  despised  to  be  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah."  See  Levy  CA.  i.  227,  ii.  223 — 4.  In  Gen.  xix.  22  "  the 
name  of  the  city  was  called  Zoar"  (marg.  "  Little  ")  Onk.  keeps  the  Heb.  Ts-,  but 
Jer.  Targ.  substitutes  the  Aramaic  Z-.  In  Aramaic,  the  form  used  by  Onk. 
would  mean  "  despised  "  ;  the  form  used  by  Jer.  Targ.,  "  little."     See  3621  b. 

If  the  original  tradition  was  that  a  prophet  in  his  own  family  was  (like  David) 
"  little,"  some  confusion  might  easily  arise  between  "  little  "  and  "  counted  little," 
"despised,"  "  persecuted,"  "  outlawed,"  and  then  Isaiah's  word  ort/zor  may  have 
seemed  suitable  to  express  the  fact. 


Addendum  on  "Suffering" 

[3189  i]  To  the  remarks  (3184  a)  on  rdurx.^,  it  should  be  added  that  in  Ezek. 
xvi.  5  "No  eye  pitied  thee... to  have  compassion  on  thee  (tow  raOeir  ti  ixl 
(Tot),"   Trommius   rightly  takes   vaOilv   n   as    "to   be   touched,"   "moved  with 

compassion,"  a  classical  Greek  phrase,  fairly  representing  the  Heb.  7Dn.     Comp. 

Zech.  xi.  5  "their  own  shepherds  pity  (?Dn)  them  not,"  LXX  ovk  iirairxop  oi'Siv 
fr  airrois.  In  both  these  passages  Oxf.  Cone,  leaves  the  Heb.  a  blank,  but 
without  cause.  The  passages  are  worth  noting  because  they  shew  the  LXX  using 
radetv  almost  like  awwadrjcai  in  Heb.  iv.  15,  "we  have  not  a  high  priest  that  is 
not  able  to  sujir  tuith  our  infirmities."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  early 
Greek  tradition  about  Christ  as  one  ^* suffering  many  things"  was  also  intended 
to  suggest  one  "suffering  ivith  many  persons"  \  and  this  would  certainly  accord 
with  the  tenor  of  Isaiah's  description  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  as  "  bearing  our 
griefs"  and  as  "bearing  the  sin  of  many."  Apart  from  the  Apocrypha,  tcutxw 
does  not  occur  more  than  4  or  5  times  in  LXX,  and,  that  being  the  case,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  should  be  used  thrice  to  represent  the  "sympathy"  that  was  not 
felt  for  Israel  by  human  helpers  (Ezek.  xvi.  5,  Amos  vi.  6,  Zech.  xi.  5). 
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CHAPTER   VI 
"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   TO   ARISE 

§  I.     "  The  son  of  man'''  to  arise  on  the  third  day 

[3190]  We  have  seen  above  (3183)  that  in  all  the  Synoptists,  the 
first  use  of  the  phrase  "  raised  from  the  dead  "  occurs  in  connection 
with  John  the  Baptist.  We  have  also  seen  (3184)  that,  when  we 
come  to  the  first  of  Christ's  predictions  about  His  own  resurrection, 
the  words  '•^from  the  dead"  are  omitted.  To  this  point  we  shall  have 
to  recur.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  note  that  the  omission  of 
'■^from  the  dead"  brings  Christ's  words  into  close  resemblance  with  a 
prophecy  of  Hosea. 

In  this,  Israel  is  represented  as  saying,  concerning  Jehovah,  "He 
hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up.  After  two  days  will  he  revive 
us,  on  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  before  him '." 
The  LXX,  instead  of  "  he  will  raise  us  up,"  has,  "  we  shall  arise," 
using  the  word  employed  by  Mark  in  his  version  of  Christ's 
prediction,  so  that,  if  "  the  son  of  man  "  be  substituted  for  "  we,"  it 
might  be  said  that  the  Greek  Version  of  Hosea  agrees  with  Mark, 
"  The  son  of  man  will  arise  on  the  third  day." 

[3191]  It  may  be  objected,  ist,  that  such  a  combination  of 
Isaiah  with  Hosea  is  improbable,  and,  2nd,  that  Jesus  could  not  say 
that  God  had  ^'■smitten"  Him.  But  the  former  objection  is  refuted 
by  a  glance  at  many  of  the  marginal  references  attached  to  several 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  exhibiting  mixtures  of  passages  from 
different  prophets  I 

The  latter  objection  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  recorded  by 
Mark  and  Matthew,  "It  is  written,  /  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 

1  Hos.  vi.  I — 2,  LXX  a.va(TT-qabfieda. 

^  [3191  a]  For  combinations  of  prophecies,  without  notice  of  various  author- 
ship, in  the  words  of  Jesus,  see  W.H.'s  Index  of  quotations,  giving  Mt.  viii.  11  as 
quoting  Mai.  i.  ri,  Is.  lix.  19  ;  Mt.  xxiv.  31  as  quoting  Is.  xxvii.  13,  Zech.  ii.  6, 
Deut.  XXX.  4  ;  Mt.  xxvi.  64  as  quoting  Dan.  vii.  13,  Ps.  ex.  i  foil.  etc. 
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sheep  shall  be  scattered*."  Moreover  Isaiah's  prophecy  (though 
saying  ''we  did  esteem  ^m... smitten  of  God,"  which  might  imply 
that  God  did  not  really  "smite")  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
smiting,  which  it  calls  "  wounding,"  and  "  bruising,"  and  "  putting  to 
grief,"  was  indeed  the  act  of  God  though  for  a  special  reason — '•  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities 
...it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  he  hath  put  him  to  grief 
(///.  made  him  sick)...'." 

We  may  suppose  that  Jesus,  while  expounding  the  bitter  purport 
of  Isaiah  to  the  disciples,  sweetened  the  bitterness  by  adding,  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  concerning  the  resurrection. 
Isaiah,  too,  implied  an  ultimate  triumph  over  deaths  But  Hosea 
implied  more;  for  he  said  that  the  separation  caused  by  death  would 
be  brief: — "after  two  days,"  "on  the  third  day,"  the  "smitten" 
would  "arise  [from  the  dead]"  or  "be  raised  [from  the  dead]." 
This  suggestion  would  be  full  of  comfort  for  the  disciples. 

§  2.     "  On  the  third  day"  ''after  three  days" 

[3192]  Here  the  question  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself,  "If 
Jesus,  in  this  first  mention  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  wished 
to  comfort  His  disciples  by  mentioning  a  definite  period  for  His 
entombment,  how  comes  it  that  Mark,  the  earliest  of  the  evangelists, 
has  '  after  three  days,'  whereas  Matthew  and  Luke  have  '  on  the  third 
day'?" 

One  answer  may  be,  that  Hosea's  "  two  days  "  and  "  on  the  third 
day  "  did  not  in  all  probability  mean  a  definite  time,  but  a  short  time, 
like  our  "two  or  three  days."  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  parallel  between  the  two  Jerusalem  Targums  in  their 
preface  to  Leviticus  : — 

Jer.  I  (Etheridge)  Jer.  II  (Etheridge) 

"Moses  reasoned... and  said:  "Moses    reasoned... and  said: 

'To  Mount  Sinai,  whose  excell-  '  Within  Mount  Sinai,  whose  ma- 
ency  is  the  excellence  only  of  an  jesty  was  the  majesty  of  an  hour 
hour  and  its  holiness  the  holiness  and  its  holiness  the  holiness  of 
hntoi  three  days,'... ."  an  hour,'...." 

^  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31.     Luke  omits  this. 

*  Is.  liii.  5 — 10  "  to  bruise  him  "  is  rendered  by  LXX  "  to  purify  him,"  Sym. 
"to/ijry  him." 

'  Is.  liii.  12  "  He  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death." 
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In  Jer.  I,  "  three  days  "  is  parallel  to  "  an  hour "  and  evidently 
intended  by  Jer.  I  to  signify  "for  a  short  time."  And  Jer.  II  uses 
"an  hour"  in  both  cases  with  the  same  meaning. 

The  fourth  gospel  appears  to  intervene  between  these  two  ancient 
resurrectional  traditions,  "  on  the  third  day,"  and  "  after  three  days," 
in  a  characteristic  way.  While  not  committing  itself  to  either,  it 
contradicts  neither  and  expresses  the  meaning  of  both — if  the  phrases 
mean  "  in  a  little  while  " — by  representing  Jesus  as  saying  "  A  little 
while,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more;  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  see  me^" 

[3193]  There  is  indeed  a  possibility  that  Hosea  may  have  been 
alluding  to  some  proverb  of  northern  Israel — to  which  region, 
afterwards  called  Galilee,  the  prophet  belonged — a  proverb  intended 
to  encourage  the  weary  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  Feasts  at 
Jerusalem.  Josephus^  tells  us  that  it  was  a  journey  of  "three  days" 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The  title  of  Hosea's  prophecy  tells  us 
that  he  prophesied  under  Hezekiah ;  and  it  was  in  Hezekiah's  time 
that  a  message  was  sent  to  the  remnants  of  the  northern  tribes^, 
inviting  them  to  come  up  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem  ^ 
Such  an  invitation  the  prophet  may  have  urged  his  countrymen  to 
accept,  at  the  same  time  adding  God's  warning  as  to  the  right  kind 
of  offering,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrificed"  Jesus  is  said  by 
Matthew  to  have  quoted  these  last  words  twice  ;  and  the  saying 
"  on  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up "  comes,  in  Hosea,  almost 
immediately  before  them. 

[3194]  In  any  case  a  connection — whether  it  was  or  was  not  in 
part  caused  by  these  geographical  and  historical  facts  and  transferred 
to  books  of  the  Bible  where  no  such  cause  could  have  operated — 
does  exist  in  Jewish  literature  between  "the  third  day"  and  sacrifice. 
Traditions  connect  "  the  third  day  "  in  Hosea  with  "  the  third  day  " 
in  the  description  of  Abraham  drawing  near  to  Moriah  to  sacrifice 
Isaac®,  and  with  Jonah's  "three  days  and  three  nights"  in  the  belly 

'  Jn  xvi.   1 6,  see  3194^. 

*  Joseph.   Vit.  §  52.  *  2  Chr.  xxx.  6 — 11. 

*  [3193  a]  Is  it  possible  that  some  Galilaean  proverb  of  this  kind  may  throw 
light  on  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus  by  Matthew  alone  (xxvi.  2)  "  Ye  know  that 
after  two  days  the  Passover  cometh..."?  A  proverb  (exhorting  patience)  is  perhaps 
quoted  by  Jesus  in  Jn  iv.  35  "Yet  four  months  and  the  harvest  cometh." 

'  Hos.  vi.  6  quoted  in  Mt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7. 

8  [3194  a]  See  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxii.  4  "on  the  third  day,"  also  Clem.  Alex. 
690,  and  Origen  ad  loc.  "Omitto  nunc  quid  sacramenti  contineat  dies  tertia...ti 
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of  the  whaleS  and  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai-. 
Nor  would  Jewish  writers  make  such  distinctions  as  suggest  them- 
selves to  English  readers  between  "on  the  third  day"  and  "after 
three  days" — if  we  may  judge  from  such  expressions  as  "And  he 
put  them  all  together  into  ward  three  days.  And  Joseph  said  unto 
them  the  third  day,... ^T 

§  3.     "  After  three  days  "  uttered  by  false  witnesses 

[3195]  That  Jesus  actually  said  something  about  "raising  up" 
in  connection  with  "three  days"  or  "the  third  day"  is  indicated 
indirectly  by  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Christ's  trial  before  the  high 
priest,  in  spite  of  their  divergence  and  confusion.  There,  both 
Mark  and  Matthew  make  mention  of  "false  witness."  But  they 
report  the  accusation  that  Jesus  said  (Mark)  "/  will  destroy"  or 


resurrectio  Domini  tertia  est  die :  et  multa  alia  intra  banc  diem  mysteria  conclu- 
duntur."  Philo  i.  457  (on  Gen.  xxii.  4)  speaks,  somewhat  obscurely,  of  Abraham 
as  passing  from  stage  to  stage  to  "  the  timeless  nature  [Tcap^XQlav  raj  xXeioi/j 
fiolpai  tGiv  -xfioviKunt  BiamriftdTuy  koI  ^St;  xpos  rijv  axpopov  fiera^cUwuv  ^<rw)." 

^  Jonah  i.  17.  *  Exod.  xix.  16. 

*  [3194^]  Gen.  xlii.  17 — 18.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Hosea,  is  rather 
severe  on  some  Jewish  expositors,  who  explained  each  "day"  as  meaning  a 
thousand  years ;  and  he  is  justified  by  the  context.  For  it  implies  brevity  and 
therefore  makes  the  application  of  the  saying  "one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years" 
peculiarly  inappropriate.  But  he  himself  also  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
prophet  was  referring  to  a  definite  number  of  days.  The  Targum  on  Hosea  omits 
all  numbers,  and  has,  "  He  will  cause  us  to  live  in  the  days  of  consolation  that  are 
to  come,  and  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  He  will  raise  us  up  and 
we  shall  live  in  His  presence." 

Rashi  interprets  the  "two  days"  as  the  "  ttuo  Temples,  which  were  destroyed," 
and  says  "  He  will  raise  us  up  in  the  building  of  the  third  House  [or,  Tentple\  (in 
aedificio  domus  tertiae[se\i  templi  tertit]  suscitabit  nos."  It  has  been  shewn  (foh. 
Gr.  2023 — 4)  that  Jn  ii.  20  "  forty-six  years  "  refers  to  the  Temple  of  Ezra  (which 
Jews  would  regard  as  merely  repaired  by  Herod).  Jewish  Christians  would  there- 
fore regard  Christ  as  '* the  third  Temple";  and,  if  they  agreed  with  Rashi's 
interpretation  of  Hosea,  they  would  say  that  Hosea  "  predicted  the  raising  up  of 
the  third  Temple,  namely,  Christ,  on  the  third  day." 

On  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  the  Messiah  comp.  the  Targ.  on  Isaiah  (liii.  5 
"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ") 
'■  But  he  will  build  up  the  Holy  Place,  which  had  been  polluted  for  our  sins  and 
delivered  to  the  enemy  for  our  iniquities ;  and  by  his  instruction  peace  shall  be 
increased  upon  us  ;  and,  by  devotion  to  his  words,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven  us." 

[3194  c]  In  O.T.  "  three  "  is  often  used  with  "  days,"  where  a  Hebrew  noun, 
"triad,"  expresses  "three,"  as  in  Joseph's  prediction  (Gen.  xl.   13,  19)  "Within 
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(Matthew)  "  /  am  able  to  destroy  "  in  connection  with  the  Templet 
They  add,  as  part  of  the  accusation,  that  He  spoke  about  (Mark) 
"building  another"  or  (Matthew)  "building  [//  agaifi\"  after  an 
interval  of  "  three  days."  Mark  distinctly  reports  this  as  "  false 
witness  " ;  Matthew  leaves  a  loophole  for  supposing  that  the  previous 
charges  were  false,  but  that  this  one  may  not  have  been  wholly  false. 
Luke  omits  all  mention  of  the  charge.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  charge  was  made,  and  that  it  had  some  basis  of 
actual  utterance  on  the  part  of  Christ.  If  Jesus  said  "  Destroy  "  or 
"Ye  are  destroying,"  and  the  false  witnesses  reported  Him  as 
saying  "  I  will  destroy,"  that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  strange  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Zechariah  says  "  Smite  the  shepherd  "  and  Jesus 
is  represented  in  the  gospels  as  quoting  it  in  the  form  '■'■  I  will  smite"'." 
Jesus  may  have  said  to  the  priests  "  Destroy  ye  V'  that  is,  "  Go  on  in 

yet  a  triad  of  days,"  and  Josh.  i.  ii  "in  yet  a  triad  of  days,"  where  the  Targums 
have  "a/  the  end  of  three  days,^'  and  LXX  has  either  "yet  [are]  three  days,"  or 
"yet  (lit.)  of  three  days,"  not  translating  the  Heb.  "in"  or  "within."  This 
interval  is  used  in  giving  legal,  official,  or  military  notice,  comp.  Exod.  xix. 
II — 15,  1  S.  XX.  4,  "  Call  me  the  men  of  Judah  [within]  a  triad  of  days,"  ^brjabv 
fjLoi  Tov  av5pa  'loijda  rpeh  Tjfiipas.  In  Ezr.  x.  8 — 9,  (lit. )  "  whosoever  came  not  to  [the] 
triad  of  the  (/oyj-... gathered  themselves  together  to  [the]  triad  of  the  days,^'  A.V. 
translates  the  two  phrases  alike,  "within  three  days" ;  R.V.  has  (i)  "within  three 
days,"  (2)  "within  the  three  days."  But  the  Heb.  has  "triad  of  the  days"  in  both 
phrases;  and,  in  accordance  with  Heb.  idiom,  ^Uhe"  defines  the  whole  of  the 
phrase  in  both  cases.  "[The]  triad  of  the  days"  perhaps  means,  first,  '^the 
(regular)  three-days"  and  then  "Me  (above-mentioned)  three-days." 

[3194a?]  This  bears  on  Jn  ii.  19 — 20  "Destroy  this  temple  and  [within]  three 
([kv]  Tpifflv)  day s... thou  wjMm  three  (!»' T/)i(ri«')  days" — where  the  preposition  is 
inserted  at  all  events  in  the  second  clause  (but  bracketed  by  W.  H.  in  the  first) — 
and  on  the  corresponding  utterance  in  Mark  (xiv.  58)  and  Matthew  (xxvi.  61) 
"after  an  interval  of  {Stb.)  three  days  build  up..."  (Luke  om.).    See/oh.  Gr.  2331. 

[3194f]  Jn  xvi.  16 — 19  "a  little  while"  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Jn  xiii.  33,  xiv.  19  '■'yet  a  little  while,"  and  then  it  will  seem  probable  that 
Jn  xvi.  16,  19  "a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,"  corresponds  closely  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom  "in  yet  a  little  while"  or  '^'^  in  yet  a  triad  of  days." 

[3194/]  As  regards  past  time  Gesen.  1026  shews  that  an  adverb  derived  from 
''three"  (which  we  might  express  by  "three-like")  is  frequently  used  for 
"hitherto,"  "previously"  etc.,  in  the  phrase  "yesterday  [and]  three-like." 

[3194^]  On  "three  days,"  as  being  "the  three  days  of  weeping"  for  the 
dead,  after  which  all  hope  of  revivification  must  be  given  up,  see  Hoi:  Heb.  on  Jn 
xi.  39,  quoting  a  tradition  of  Ben  Kaphra  from  Beresh  Rab.  fol.  114.  3,  and 
Jevamoth  fol.  120  a,  "They  do  not  certify  of  the  dead  '  but  within  the  three  days 
after  his  decease ' :  for  after  three  days  his  countenance  is  changed." 

^  Mk  xiv.  58,  Mt.  xxvi.  6r. 

«  Zech.  xiii.  7,  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31.  *  Comp.  Jn  ii.  19. 
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your  evil  courses,  and  do  your  best  to  destroy  this  visible  temple 
made  by  hands,  since  it  must  needs  be  so."  Or  He  may  have  said, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God  (3583  (i)),  "I  will  destroy  this  temple." 
Either  of  these  things  is  possible  and  easily  credible.  But  that  the 
charge  should  have  been  a  pure  fiction  of  enemies  is  absolutely 
impossible.  "  I  will  destroy  the  Temple  and  rebuild  it  in  three 
days" — what  "false  witness"  could  have  invented  so  extraordinary 
a  charge  to  bring  against  a  Jewish  teacher  about  whom  it  is  said 
that,  at  this  very  time,  "the  common  people  heard  him  gladly'"? 

[3196]  The  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  Moses  said  to 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  "Be  ready  against  the  third  day-''  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  the  Law,  or  as  the  first  Jesus  said  to  them, 
when  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  you  victuals ; 
for  within  three  days  ye  are  to  pass  over  this  JordanV'  so  the  second 
Jesus,  using  the  language  of  Hosea,  prepared  His  Israel — the 
spiritual  Israel,  "smitten"  for  sin  but  penitent — for  the  crisis  by 
which  He  was  to  terminate  His  wandering  with  them,  and  to  bestow 
on  them  the  New  Covenant,  and  to  lead  them  across  the  river,  the 
river  of  trial  and  tribulation,  into  the  New  Land  of  Promise. 

Perhaps  Jesus,  at  various  seasons,  spoke  of  the  crisis  of  "the 
third  day"  in  various  aspects.  At  one  time  He  may  have  thought  of 
the  three  days  oi  future  crisis  that  were  to  elapse  after  the  "smiting" 
had  fallen  on  Him  in  Jerusalem.  At  another,  He  may  have  thought 
of  the  three  days  of  crisis  through  which  He  was  already  passing, 
on  His  way  to  bear  the  "  smiting "  in  Jerusalem  where  God  would 
intervene  in  His  behalf.  This  latter  aspect  appears  to  be  represented 
by  Luke's  peculiar  tradition  of  what  Jesus  said  when  going  through 
the  country,  city  by  city  and  village  by  village,  teaching  and  journey- 
ing to  Jerusalem :  "  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils  and  perform  cures 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  [day]  I  am  perfected.  Howbeit 
I  must  go  on  my  way  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  the  [day]  following ; 
for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem*." 

[3197]  Apart  from  the  mere  verbal  similarity  of  the  phrase 
"  third  day,"  the  attitude  of  Jesus  may  find  its  best  illustration  in  the 
faith  attributed  to  Abraham  "on  the  third  day'"  in  Origen's  exposi- 
tion.    The  Patriarch  was  aware  that  an  insoluble  problem  might  be 

^  Mk  xii.  37.  »  Exod.  xix.  15.  »  Josh.  i.  11. 

Lk.  xiii.  32 — 3,  where  Cramer  has  "ffiinepov  k.  aHpiov"  rXeiwa^  ijnipas  SrjXot. 
Gen.  xxii.  4  "On  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
place  afar  off." 
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put  to  him,  "  If  you  are  going  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  how  can  you  come 
back  v/ith  him  ?  "  He  could  not  solve  it.  But  he  believed  that  God 
could  solve  it.  Hence,  while  taking  Isaac  away  with  him  from  the 
servants  to  his  apparent  death,  he  dared  to  say  to  them  "  We  will 
worship  and  come  again  to  you'."  He  left  it  to  God  to  "see"  to  the 
solution  of  the  insoluble,  "as  it  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  Mount  of 
the  Lord  it  will  be  seen  I" 

It  was  apparently  in  a  similar  conviction  that  our  Lord  uttered 
the  prediction  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  would  "  arise  (or,  be  raised)  on 
the  third  day."  He  did  not  think  of  Himself  apart  from  the  Father,  or 
apart  from  the  sons  of  man  whom  He  came  to  save.  He  was  also 
conscious  that  His  soul,  as  the  Psalmist  said,  could  not  be  "  left  to 
Sheol,"  but  that  God  would  shew  Him  "the  path  of  life*"  at  His 
right  hand  after  He  had  accomplished  His  Father's  will. 

§  4.     "  On  the  third  day  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures " 

[3197  (i)]  Some  deny  that  Jesus  ever  uttered  the  prediction  that 
He  would  be  "  raised  on  the  third  day."  They  allege  that  the  words 
were  imputed  to  Jesus  by  His  disciples.  If  so,  it  must  (presumably) 
have  been  because  the  disciples  believed  that  He  actually  was 
"  raised  on  the  third  day"  and  that  He  must  have  predicted  it.  In 
that  case,  it  seems  probable  that  the  disciples  would  have  imputed  to 
Jesus  no  statement  except  that  which  accorded  with  what  they  accepted 
as  the  historical  time — "<?«  the  third  day."  Such  an  imputation  of 
words  would  not  have  been — according  to  our  modern  notions — honest 
or  truthful.  But,  if  they  must  needs  be  dishonest  and  untruthful, 
why  not  be  consistently  dishonest  and  untruthful  ?  Why  occasionally 
hand  down  traditions  about  ^'- after  three  days"  or  ^^ three  days  and 
three  nights"}  Does  not  this  indicate  that,  from  the  beginning,  they 
were  not  certain  about  the  precise  time?  And  if  they  were  not 
certain  about  it,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  imputed  to  Jesus 
predictions  about  it  when  it  was  so  easy  to  leave  them  out  ?  Why 
not  have  represented  Him  as  saying  simply  that  He  would  "  die  and 
be  raised  from  the  dead  "  ? 

The  most  probable  answer  seems  to  be  that  these  variations  were 
handed  down  because  the  disciples  were  honest  and  truthful;  because 
Jesus  expressed  in  different  phrases  at  different  times  the  shortness 
of  the  interval  that  was  to  elapse  between   "being  smitten"  and 

^  Gen.  xxii.  5.  ^  Qq^^  xxii.  14.  *  Ps.  xvi.  10 — 11. 
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"  being  raised,  or,  arising  "  ;  and  also — most  important  of  all — be- 
cause they,  after  the  event,  like  their  Master  before  the  event,  were 
always  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  His  resur- 
rection was  to  be  "  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures." 

[3197  (ii)]  Long  before  any  one  of  our  gospels  was  written  there 
must  have  existed  this  belief  that  "  the  third  day  "  was  "  in  accordance 
ivith  the  scriptures."  For  we  find  Paul  saying  to  the  Corinthians  "  I 
delivered  to  you  in  [the]  first  [traditions]  that  luhich  I  also  received, 
that  Christ  died  in  behalf  of  our  sins  in  cucordance  with  the 
scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried ;  and  that  he  was  raised  on  the 
third  day  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures^." 

The  Greek  text  here  makes  it  probable  that  the  burial  was  not 
regarded  (though  it  might  have  been  regarded*)  as  a  fulfilment  of 
"the  scriptures,"  but  at  all  events  quite  certain  that  "the  third  day" 
was  thus  regarded.  Chrysostom's  comment  shews  us,  in  a  flash,  both 
that  it  was  thus  regarded  and  also  the  diflSculty  that  he  felt  in 
regarding  it  thus.  "  Where,"  he  says,  "  have  the  scriptures  said  that 
He  was  buried  and  was  to  arise  on  the  third  day  ?  In  the  type  of 
Jonah,  whom  also  He  Himself  brings  forward,  saying,  '  As  Jonah  was 
in  the  belly  of  the  whale  three  days  and  three  nights,  so  also  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  three  days  and  three 
nights'.'"  Does  not  this  make  it  clear  (i)  that  if  Chrysostom  could 
have  found  in  the  scriptures  any  mention  of  being  "  raised  on  the 
third  day"  that  seemed  at  all  appropriate  to  Christ,  he  would  have 
gladly  alleged  it  ?  (2)  that  if  he  thought  of  the  prophecy  in  Hosea, 
he  rejected  it  as  inappropriate?  (3)  that  in  very  early  times  other 
Christians  would  have  similarly  rejected  it  because  they  could  not 
conceive  that  Jesus,  like  Hosea,  associated  Himself  with  sinful 
Israel? 

[3197  (iii)]  The  Pauline  evidence  takes  us  back  to  what  the 
Apostle  "  received,"  presumably  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  that 
Jesus  was  "  raised  on  the  third  day  in  cucordance  with  the  scriptures." 

In  the  context,  when  he  says  that  Jesus  "died  in  behalf  of  our  sins 
tn  accordance  with  the  scriptures"  although  he  does  not  say  what 
"  scriptures  "  he  has  in  view,  almost  all  critics  would  agree  that  he 
has  in  view  some  "  scriptures."  Probably  he  was  referring  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy  on  the  Suffering  Servant,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see  (3254), 

^  I  Cor.  XV.  3 — 4.     "On  the  third  day"  is  emphasized,  see  3210 r. 

*  Is.  liii.  8 — 9.  ^  Chrys.  ad  loc.  (as  in  Cramer)  quoting  Mt.  xii.  40. 
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he  alludes  elsewhere  so  briefly  and  obscurely  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  many  commentators  ;  but  in  any  case  few  or  none  would  dispute 
that  ^^ died... in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  "  refers  to  some  prophecy 
believed  by  Paul  to  predict  the  Messiah's  death,  and  not  to  a  mere 
type  such  as  the  swallowing  up  of  Jonah  by  the  whale. 

This  being  the  case,  when  Paul  says  in  the  same  sentence  that 
Jesus  was  "  raised  on  the  third  day  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,^' 
are  we  not  bound  to  suppose  that  Paul  is  referring  to  some 
prophecy — if  we  can  find  one  anywhere  in  the  Bible  that  might  be 
taken  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah's  resurrection — and  not  to 
a  mere  type  like  that  of  the  release  of  Jonah  from  the  whale's  belly? 
Apart  from  the  non-Pauline  character  of  such  an  allusion  to  Jonah, 
as  implying  the  Scriptural  prediction  of  Christ's  resurrection,  it  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to  lay  such  stress  on  the  story 
of  that  prophet  as  a  type  of  the  risen  Saviour,  he  would  have  said 
"  after  three  days,"  instead  of  "  on  the  third  day."  But  besides,  how 
much  more  to  the  point,  and  how  much  more  spiritually  as  well  as 
verbally  applicable  is  the  prophecy  in  Hosea  about  being  "  raised  on 
the  third  day  "  !  It  is  true  that,  in  Hosea,  the  utterer  of  the  prophecy 
appears  to  identify  himself  with  sinful  Israel.  But  to  Paul,  who 
wrote  that  Christ  became  "  sin,"  or  "  a  curse,"  for  us,  such  a  self- 
identification  would  have  presented  no  difficulty. 

The  evidence  therefore  is  strong  to  shew  that  Paul  is  alluding  to 
Hosea  in  the  clause  about  the  resurrection,  as  he  is  to  Isaiah  in  the 
clause  about  the  death.  But  in  any  case  we  have  here  irresistible 
evidence  that  this  difficult  clause  "  raised  on  the  third  day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scriptures,"  formed  part  of  the  earliest  Christian  creed ; 
and  its  difficulty,  and  its  antiquity,  justify  the  conviction  that  the 
words  proceeded  from  Christ  Himself^ 

[3197  (iv)]  Many  facts  confirm  the  view  that,  although  the 
earliest  disciples  were  absolutely  convinced  by  manifestations  of  the 


^  [3197  (iii)  a]  In  Origen  De  Red.  Fid.  (Lomm.  xvi.  372 — 3)  why  do  the  two 
orthodox  disputants  omit  the  words  "  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,"  both  after 
"  died  ■'  and  after  "  raised  "?  Possibly  as  not  being  to  the  point.  In  Cels.  ii.  63, 
Origen  quotes  i  Cor.  xv.  3 — 8,  but  omits  "and  that  he  was  buried  and  that  he 
was  raised  on  the  third  day  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures."  ProV)ably  the 
omission  is  explained  by  homoeoteleuton,  or  by  the  desire  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  appearances  after  death.  In  any  case,  as  there  are  extant  no  more  than 
these  three  quotations  of  i  Cor.  xv.  4,  the  result  is  that  we  have  no  extant  opinion 
of  Origen  about  ''^  the  third  day  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures.'''' 
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Lord  that  He  had  arisen  from  the  dead,  yet  the  date  when  these 
manifestations  began  was  by  no  means  definitely  recognised.  Peter 
was  generally  (though  not  universally,  Notes  2999  (xvii)  e—f)  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  first  male  disciple  to  whom  Jesus  appeared. 
Yet  the  Gospel  According  to  Peter  concludes  thus : — "  Now  it  was 
the  last  day  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  many  went  forth  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  as  the  feast  was  ended.  But  we,  the  twelve 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  mourned  and  were  grieved :  and  each  one, 
grieving  for  that  which  was  come  to  pass,  departed  to  his  home. 
But  I,  Simon  Peter,  and  Andrew  my  brother,  took  our  nets  and 
went  away  to  the  sea ;  and  there  was  with  us  Levi  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  whom  the  Lord...." 

That  gospel  recognises  that  Jesus  was  raised  on  the  third  day, 
but  evidently  makes  a  longer  interval  elapse  before  Jesus  appears  to 
Peter;  and  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  PauHne  tradition,  which 
is  rather  against,  than  for,  the  view  that  Jesus  appeared  to  Peter  on 
the  same  day  on  which  He  rose  from  the  dead^ 

§  5.     "Smitfen"  interchangeable  with  ''killed" 

[3198]  In  previous  attempts  made  by  the  author  to  explain  the 
very  remarkable  Synoptic  divergences  in  Christ's  predictions  of  His 
Passion,  one  very  important  fact  was  omitted,  bearing  on  the  use  of 
'^killed"  and  also  on  the  prominence  given — in  some  of  these 
predictions  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  Passion — to  "smiting," 
"striking,"  or  "scourging'." 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  5 — 6  "  and  that  he  was  raised  on  the  third  day,  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptures ;  and  that  he  appeared  to  Cephas,  then  to  the  Twelve After- 
wards he  appeared..."  By  omitting  "that"  before  "he  appeared  to  Cephas," 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  surest  simultaneousness  ;  by  inserting  "  on  the  same 
day,"  it  might  have  been  definitely  expressed.     See  3347  (x)  a. 

'  [3198  a]  See  Corrections  488  foil,  for  confusions  between  words  meaning 
"smite,"  "pierce,"  "bruise"  etc.,  to  which  add  that  the  Heb.  rendered  "bruise" 
in  Is.  liii.  5  may  mean  "shamefully  entreat,"  being  rendered  by  LXX  (Tromm.) 
(l)  artua^w,  (i)  roiw,  (6)  Taxetrow,  (i)  TirpuffKW. 

[3198  d]  Christian  traditions  might  combine  (Is.  liii.  4)  "smitten  "  with  {ii.  5) 
"bruised,"  and  sometimes  render  the  latter  "shamefully  entreat"  (as  in  Prov. 
xxii.  22  arifm^b)  R.V.  txt.  "oppress,"  marg.  "crush")  but  sometimes  "humiliate" 
or  "mock"  (e/txaifw)." 

[3198  c]  The  Synoptic  Parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  combines  "  shame- 
fully entreat"  (in  Mk-Lk.,  but  not  in  Mt.)  with  "striking,"  "wounding,"  and 
"killing."     According   to   Mark   and    Matthew,  some  of  the  "servants"  were 
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The  omitted  fact  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew  " smite"  which 
occurs  in  the  above-quoted  prophecy  of  Hosea  :  "  He  hath  smitten 
and  he  will  bind  us  up  \  after  two  days  will  he  cause  us  to  live ;  on 
the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  before  him." 
"Smite"  may  mean  either  simply  '■'■smite"  or  "-smite  unto  death"  i.e. 
^^kilP."  It  is  rendered  "■kill"  nine  times  in  the  LXX,  and  also 
'■^ put  to  death"  '^destroy"  '■'■exterminate'^"  Our  Authorised  Version 
renders  it  '^  kill"  repeatedly  where  the  Revised  Version  has  '•'■  smite^." 
In  some  cases  the  Revised  also  has  " kill*"  as  indeed  the  sense 
often  absolutely  demands. 

[3199]  In  Hosea,  ambiguity  is  almost  entirely  removed  by 
"  he  will  bind  us  up."  But,  without  that,  the  sentence  would  most 
naturally  be  taken  to  mean  "smiting  unto  death,"  or  "killing," 
followed  by  "  raising  up,"  i.e.  resurrection ;  and,  even  with  the 
context,  some  might  take  Hosea's  meaning  to  be  that  the  sufferer 
died  and  was  raised  again.  In  the  East  this  would  probably  be 
understood  as  what  it  is,  namely,  metaphor;  but  in  the  West  it 
might  easily  be  understood  as  fact.  It  should  be  added  that  this 
same  Hebrew  word  for  "  smite  "  is  applied  to  the  Suffering  Servant 
in  Isaiah,  ^^  smitten  of  God,  afflicted'." 

That  Jesus  appUed  to  Himself  a  prophecy  about  being  "  smitten," 
and  one  that  uses  the  very  word  of  which  the  ambiguity  is  now  under 
consideration,  we  learn  from  Mark's  and  Matthew's  account  of  the 
going  forth  to  Gethsemane,  "It  is  written,  /  will  smite  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered*."     It  is  true  that  Luke 

"killed."  According  to  Luke,  no  "servant^^  was  "kiUed"  no  one  but  "the 
heir";  the  servants  were  only  ^* struck,"  '^shamefully  entreated"  etc.  (see 
Mk  xii.  3 — 8,  Mt.  xxi.  35 — 9,  Lk.  xx.  10 — 15).  This  might  be  explained  by 
divergent  interpretations  of  a  word  meaning  either  '^smite"  or  '^ smite  unto 
death. " 

^  Gesen.  645. 

2  [3198  aQ  Tromm.  aXlffKU  (2),  dvaip^w  (8),  awoKTeiuw  (9),  dvdWvfu  (i),  i^oiXo- 
dpeOu  (3)  etc.,  but  more  often  by  words  meaning  striking,  scourging  etc.  Special 
stress  is  laid  above  on  "  kill  {airoKTelvu) "  because  it  is  the  word  used  in  Mk  viii. 
31,  ix.  31,  x.  34,  Mt.  xvi.  21  etc.  in  the  predictions  of  the  Passion  by  all 
the  Synoptists. 

3  Gen.  iv.  15  "lest  any,  finding  him,  should  hi//  him,"  and  so  2  S.  xii.  9, 
I  K.  xvi.  7. 

*  I  S.  xvii.  9  (dis),  "to  fight  with  me  and  hi//  me. ..prevail  against  him  and 
>^j7/him,"  also  2  Chr.  xxv.  3,  Lev.  xxiv.  21  {/>is).  Numb.  xxxv.  11  etc. 

*  Is.  liii.  4. 

«  [3199  a]  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31,  quoting  Zech.  xiii.  7  (Field)  "  smite  thou 
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omits  this.  But  that  may  be  explained  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
thought  that  Christ  could  be  actually  "  smitten  "  by  God,  and  also 
by  the  variation,  in  Zechariah,  of  the  LXX  from  the  Hebrew  and 
of  the  gospel  from  both. 

[3200]  As  regard's  John's  omission  of  the  prophecy  we  may 
learn  something  from  Origen's  comment  on  Zechariah's  words : 
"  Christ  being  smitten  and  crucified  brought  forth  the  fountain  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  that  account  it  was  said  of  Him,  *  I  will 
smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.'  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  He  should  be  '  smitten.'  For  had  He  not 
been  smitten,  and  had  not  the  water  issued  from  His  side,  and  the 
blood  [therewith],  we  should  all  be  [still]  enduring  thirst  for  the 
Word  of  God-.' 

This  indicates  that  the  prediction  of  "  smiting,"  though  not 
mentioned  by  John  in  word,  is  described  by  him  as  fulfilled  in  act^ 
by  the  tradition  peculiar  to  his  gospel,  concerning  the  wounding  of 
Christ's  side  by  the  spear  of  a  soldier — resulting  in  a  "fountain"  of 
that  blood  and  water  on  which  both  the  gospel  and  the  epistle  lay  so 
much  stress.  Thus  the  evangelist  tacitly  replies  to  the  question 
"How  could  the  Father  'smite'  the  Son?"  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Origen,  "It  was  necessary  that  He  should  be  'smitten' 
according  to  the  word  of  Zechariah.  It  was  the  Father  who 
ordained  it,  though  it  was  the  hand  of  Rome  that  performed  it. 
But  the  '  smiting '  is  of  less  import  than  that  which  came  from  the 
'smiting.'  For  thus  was  fulfilled  another  saying  of  Zechariah,  'They 
shall  look  to  him  whom  they  pierced'.' " 

Our  conclusion  is  that  Jesus  actually  applied  to  Himself  this 
prophecy  of  Zechariah  about  being  "  smitten,"  although  it  is  omitted 
by  Luke  and  John. 

[3201]  If,  then,  Jesus  predicted  His  Passion  in  accordance  with 
these  passages  about  "smiting,"  and  with  the  precedents  of  God's 

the  shepherd  that  the  sheep  may  be  scattered,"  LXX  ''smite ye  the  shepherds  and 
tear  away  the  sheep,"  al.  lect.  "smite  thou  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered."  Jerome  ad  loc.  complains  that  some  "attenuate"  this  prophecy 
"  with  allegory." 

^  Horn.  Exod.  xi.  2. 

^  [3200  a]  Jn  xix.  37  quoting  Zech.  xii.  10.  Another  prophecy  of  Zechariah, 
in  the  same  chapter  as  the  one  about  "smiting  the  shepherd,"  says  (xiii.  i)  "In 
that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  Da\'id...for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness."  This  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  stream  of  "blood  and  water" 
from  Christ's  side. 
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intervention  in  behalf  of  Isaac  and  Jonah  before  Him,  it  becomes 
more  easy  to  understand  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  prayer  in 
Gethsemane.  He  may  have  known  that  He  was  to  be  "  smitten," 
and  that  He  was  to  be  brought  down,  Uke  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  gates 
of  Sheol,"  or  like  Jonah,  "  into  the  depth,"  or  even,  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "to  the  dust  of  death V'  and  yet  may  have  felt  certain 
that,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  Father  would  intervene  and  raise  Him 
up.  But  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  Father  would  intervene  may 
not  have  been  revealed  ^ 

§  6.      Chris fs  omission  of  "from  the  dead"  explained  from  Hosea 

[3202]  In  Christ's  first  prediction  of  resurrection,  Mark  has 
"after  three  days  arise"  whereas  Matthew  and  Luke  have  "on  the 
third  day  be  raised'^";  in  the  second,  Mark  repeats  "after  three  days 
arise,"  Matthew  repeats  "on  the  third  day  be  raised  (marg.  arise)" 
Luke  has  nothing  about  "arising"  or  "being  raised"*." 

Mark  uses  the  word  by  which  the  LXX  of  Hosea  ("we  shall 
arise  ")  renders  the  Hebrew  "  he  will  raise  us  up."  The  correction 
adopted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  act  will 
be  that  of  God,  a  raising  by  His  hand,  and  not  the  mere  "rising 
up"  of  a  great  prophet.  This  is  a  natural  correction  and  not 
important.  What  is  important  is,  that  in  these  five  (or  six)  passages 
there  is  no  mention  of  "from  the  dead."     In  view  of  the  ambiguity 

^  [3201a]  Is.  xxxviii.  lo,  Jon.  ii.  3,  Ps.  xxii.  15,  where  Origan  distinguishes 
"into  the  dust  of  death"  from  "into  death,"  and  Jerome  says,  "hoc  est  [in] 
incarnationem,  ,vel  in  infernum."  Perhaps  Jerome  thinks  that  "the  dust  of 
death  "  may  mean  the  dust  out  of  which  the  mortal  body  is  framed,  and  may 
hence  refer  to  the  Incarnation.  In  the  Psalm,  it  does  not  appear  to  imply  actual 
death. 

^  [3201  b']  This  hypothesis  may  be  illustrated  from  the  life  of  Abraham,  who 
is  said  (Heb.  xi.  19)  to  have  offered  up  Isaac,  "reasoning  that  God  [was] 
able  to  raise  up  even  from  the  dead,  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a 
parable."  See  3197  on  Origen's  comment  calling  attention  to  the  confidence 
with  which  Abraham  said  to  his  servants  near  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  5)  "  We  [i.e. 
Isaac  and  I'\  will  return  to  you." 

[3201  f]  Wetstein  on  Heb.  xi.  19  quotes  Pirke  Eliezer  31  to  the  effect  that, 
when  the  sword  was  descending  on  Isaac's  neck,  his  soul  fled  forth  from  him,  but 
when  he  heard  the  voice  between  the  Cherubim  cry,  "  Lay  not  thy  hand  on  the 
lad,"  his  soul  returned  into  his  body.  Then  Isaac  "  became  acquainted  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. " 

2  Mk  viii.  31,  Mt.  xvi.  21,  Lk.  ix.  22,  quoted  fully  in  3184. 

*  Mk  ix.  31,  Mt.  xvii.  23,  Lk.  ix.  44,  quoted  fully  in  3263. 
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of  the  verb  "arise,"  and  even  of  "be  raised,"  why  should  "froifa  the 
dead  "  be  omitted  ? 

[3203]  The  question  becomes  all  the  more  pressing  if  we  suppose 
that  the  contexts  of  these  six  passages,  in  their  original  Aramaic  or 
Hebrew  form,  did  not  say  that  "the  son  of  man"  would  be  "killed" 
but  only  that  He  would  be  "smitten."  For  in  that  case  there 
appears  a  probability  that  both  "  killed "  and  "  from  the  dead  "  are 
errors,  the  results  of  an  honest  but  erroneous  attempt  to  remove 
ambiguity.  Hosea's  ambiguous  "smitten,"  in  the  light  of  what 
followed,  was  interpreted  by  Christians  as  "killed";  Hosea's 
ambiguous  "  raise,"  in  the  hght  of  what  followed,  was  interpreted  as 
"raised  from  the  dead." 

The  following  facts  confirm  this  view.  "  From  the  dead  "  is  not 
inserted,  in  connection  with  Christ's  predictions  of  resurrection,  by 
any  evangelist — except  by  Mark  and  Matthew  in  a  precept  not  to 
disclose  the  vision  of  the  Transfiguration  until  "  the  son  of  man 
arose,  or  was  raised,  from  the  dead''  Even  that  precept  Luke  omits. 
Mark  adds  that  the  disciples  "  questioned  with  one  another  what  the 
arising  from  the  dead  might  mean  "  : — 

Mk  ix.  9 — lo  Mt.  xvii.  9 

"And  as  they  were  "  And  as  they  were 

coming  down  from  coming  down  from  the 
mountain,  Jesus  com- 
manded them,  saying, 
'  Tell  the  vision  to  no 
man  until  the  son  of 
man  be  raised  (W.  H. 
marg.  arise,  3246  a) 
from  the  dead.' " 


Lk.  ix.  36 — 7 

'  ...And  they  held 
their  peace  and  told 
no  man  in  those  days 
any  of  the  things 
which  they  had  seen. 
And  it  came  to  pass 
on  the  next  day, 
when  they  were  come 
down  from  the  moun- 
tain...." 


the  mountain,  he 
charged  them  that 
they  should  tell  no 
man  what  things  they 
had  seen,  save  when 
the  son  of  man  should 
have  arisen  from  the 
dead.  And  they  kept 
the  saying,  question- 
ingamong  themselves 
what  the  arising /r^JW 
the  dead  might  mean." 

[3204]  Neither  Luke  nor  John  anywhere  represents  the  Saviour 
as  predicting  during  His  lifetime  that  He  would  be  raised  from  the 
dead.  But  Luke  represents  Jesus,  after  His  death,  as  "  opening  the 
mind"  of  disciples  "that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures,"  and 
he  continues,  "And  he  said  to  them,  Thus  //  is  written  that  the 


A.  s. 
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Christ  should  suffer  and  a.nse  from  the  dead  on  the  third day^."  Also 
John  says  "When  therefore  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  his 
disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this,  and  they  believed  the 
scripture  and  the  word  that  Jesus  had  said^.^' 

But  what,  according  to  John,  had  ^^ Jesus  said"}  Nothing  at  all, 
in  definite  words,  about  Himself  or  about  His  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  but  only  about  a  "  temple  "  to  be  "  raised  in  three  days."  The 
disciples,  however,  taught  by  the  actual  result,  recognised  that  Jesus 
meant  that  His  body,  or  He  Himself,  would  be  raised  from  the 
dead  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures.  This  accordingly  became 
a  current  tradition,  "  He  meant,  or  said^  (IXeycv)  that  He  would  be 
raised  from  the  dead  in  three  days  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures.'' 
Luke's  representation  appears  to  agree  with  what  John  says  about 
the  resurrection  of  the  "  body."  Only,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
disciples  "remembered"  it,  or  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  "brought  to 
their  remembrance"  (as  John  says  elsewhere)  the  saying  of  Jesus 
and  "  guided  them  into  all  the  truth  "  of  it,  Luke  adopts  a  tradition 
that  represents  Jesus  Himself,  after  His  resurrection,  in  a  visible 
form,  as  communicating  to  the  disciples  this  interpretation  of  His 
past  words  and  of  the  scriptures,  when  the  Eleven  were  "gathered 
together,"  and  when  He  bade  them  "handle"  Him^ 

[3205]  The  facts  confirm  the  conclusion,  stated  above,  that  the 
omission  of  "from  the  dead"  was  not  an  accident;  that  Jesus 
predicted  a  "smiting"  and  a  "raising  up  "  on  "the  third  day"  in  tlie 
language  of  Hosea ;  and  that,  when  the  ambiguous  "  smiting  "  came 
to  be  rendered  "killed,"  the  words  ^^from  the  dead"  were  occasion- 
ally inserted  after  "  raising  up  "  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  but  that 
this  liberty  was  rarely  taken  in  the  earliest  traditions.  Moreover  the 
tenor  of  the  gospels  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  the  prayer  in 


'  Lk.  xxiv.  46.  2  Jn  ii.  22. 

'  On  "meant"  and  "said,"  expressed  by  the  same  verb  both  in  Gk  and 
Heb.  so  as  to  cause  possibilities  of  confusion,  see  foh.  Gr.  2467  foil.,  Notes 
2837  (iii)  a,  2874/ 

*  [3204a]  Lk.  xxiv.  39.  Jn  xx.  9  "For  as  yet  \.\ity  knew  not  the  scripture 
how  that  it  must  needs  be  (Sei)  that  he  should  arise  from  the  dead,'"  indicates 
that  no  prediction  of  Christ,  by  itself,  and  apart  from  "scripture,"  had  prepared 
them  for  His  being  raised  '■'■from  the  dead."  To  the  same  effect  is  a  passage  in 
Luke  where  "to  enter  into  glory"  is  substituted  for  "to  be  raised  from  the 
dead,"  (Lk.  xxiv.  25 — 6)  "O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  in  believing  all  the  sayings 
that  the  prophets  have  said.  Must  it  not  needs  have  been  (oi/x^...f8ei)  that  the 
Christ  should  suffer  these  things  [first]  and  [then]  enter  into  his  glory  ?  " 
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Gethsemane,  indicate  that  the  precise  nature  and  the  exact  duration 
of  the  "  smiting  "  were  not  revealed  to  Jesus  along  with  the  revelation 
of  the  "  smiting  "  itself.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  then  we  must 
suppose  that,  although  He  knew  that  the  Father  would  raise  Him 
up,  the  details  were  hidden.  Whether,  at  the  last  moment.  He  was 
to  be  delivered  (like  Isaac,  only  after  drinking  a  cup  of  suflfering  far 
more  bitter  than  that  of  Isaac)  or  whether  He  was  to  drink  the  cup 
to  the  last  drop — this  was  not  revealed. 

The  objection,  then,  that  Hosea's  prophecy  contemplated  a 
national  resurrection,  and  that  Christ's  predictions  did  not,  may  be 
met  with  a  direct  negative  to  the  latter  assertion.  Jesus  was  a  patriot, 
loving  His  country  with  an  exceeding  love,  and  longing  to  make  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  a  nation  of  priests  and  kings,  that  they  might 
be  His  instruments  in  raising  up  the  fallen  House  of  Adam.  He 
did  not  think  of  Himself  as  "raised  up"  by  God  apart  from  Israel, 
or  apart  from  Adam.  His  thought  was  of  a  resurrection  that  was  to 
be  ultimately  "  corporate  "  in  the  widest  sense. 

[3206]  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Jesus 
conceived  the  raising  up  of  "the  son  of  man"  as  destined  to  be 
accomplished  in  Himself,  by  some  means,  speedily,  and  personally. 
He,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
possibly  like  Isaac,  but  more  probably  like  Jonah,  who  cried  unto 
the  Lord  "  out  of  the  belly  of  Sheol "  and  said,  "  I  will  look  again 
toward  thy  holy  templet" 

It  is  very  hard  for  us  in  the  twentieth  century  to  grasp  the 
thought  of  such  a  breadth  of  spiritualism,  combined  with  such  an 
intensity  of  patriotism,  as  we  find  in  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Yet  we  must  make  the  effort.  For  these  same  characteristics 
we  may  expect  to  find,  developed  to  their  highest,  in  Jesus  Christ 
We  must  therefore  try  to  do  in  theology  what  we  do  in  science.  In 
science  we  are  stronger  than  in  history ;  and  in  no  history  are  we  so 
weak  as  in  the  history  of  religion.  In  science,  choosing  a  few  things, 
we  search  into  them  and  reason  about  them  logically  and  intensely 
and  dispassionately,  or  with  a  passion  for  nothing  but  the  truth ;  but 
in  studying  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  think,  or 
seem  to  ourselves  to  think,  about  many  things,  or  modern  views  of 
things — but  not  much,  and  not  intensely,  and  not  always  with  a  passion 
for  the  truth,  about  anything;  and  as  for  research  in  Hebrew  and 


^  Jon.  ii.  2 — 4. 
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Jewish  literature  with  the  view  of  helping  ourselves  to  understand  our 
Jewish  Messiah,  very  little  is  done  in  this  country,  and  what  is  done 
is  not  encouraged  \ 

Yet  if  we  could  see,  in  our  imagination,  Jeremiah  wearing  his 
yoke  on  his  neck  as  the  yoke  of  his  people^  and  Ezekiel  lying  on 
his  left  side  to  "lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  upon  it',"  and 
going  through  all  the  signs  of  a  siege  in  his  own  person,  we  should 
at  least  apprehend  the  possibility  that  Jesus  might  feel  that  in  His 
resurrection,  Israel  would  rise  again. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  says  almost  this  very  thing,  though 
in  obscure  and  disputed  language,  "  Thy  dead  shall  live ;  my  dead 
body  they  shall  arise^"  Concerning  this  the  author  of  Horae 
Hebraicae  writes  "It  is  properly  'Corpus  meum  resurgent,'"  and 
then  paraphrases  thus,  "The  Gentiles  being  dead  in  their  sins  shall, 
with  my  dead  body,  when  it  rises  again,  rise  again  also  from  their 
death  :  nay,  they  shall  rise  again,  my  body,  that  is,  as  part  of  myself, 
and  my  body  Tnystical." 

This  passage  must  undoubtedly  be  received  with  peculiar  caution, 
even  though  we  are  concerned  solely,  not  with  what  Isaiah  wrote,  but 
with  what  Isaiah  was  believed  in  the  first  century  to  have  written. 
For  the  Targum  and  the  LXX  omit  "my"  and  "thy."  The  Syriac 
has  (Walton)  "  May  thy  dead  (pi.)  be  restored  to  life  and  their 
corpses  arise."  But  these  variations  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
attempts  to  explain,  or  to  remove,  the  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
"  Thy  dead"  followed  by  " my  dead  body." 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  doubt  as  to  the  speaker.  It  may  be 
God,  and  the  meaning  may  be  "  Thy  dead  men,  O  Israel,  shall  live, 

^  For  example,  we  have  no  English  scholarlike  translation  of  the  Talmuds 
with  page  references,  and  no  English  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  Rashi. 
Even  Breithaupt's  Latin  translation  of  Rashi  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

^  Jer.  xxvii.  i,  xxviii.  lo  foil. 

^  Ezek.  iv.  4  foil.  Comp.  Yepheth  ben  'Ali  on  Is.  liii.  4  (Driver  and 
Neubauer,  pp.  23 — 4)  "God  makes  known  to  the  people  of  their  own  time  the 
excellence  of  the  prophets  who  intercede  for  a  period  of  adversity  in  two  ways." 
First,  "  whilst  Israel's  empire  lasted,  it  was  shewn  in  prayer  and  intercession,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Moses,  Aaron,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  and  Elisha"  (Ps.  xcix.  6). 
Secondly,  "in  a  time  of  captivity  and  extreme  wickedness,  though  their  intercession 
left  no  such  traces  as  these  ;  yet  the  burden  of  the  nation's  sins  was  lightened  ;  such 
was  the  case  with  Ezekiel  when  God  obliged  him  (iv.  4)  to  sleep  390  days  upon  his 
left  side  and  40  upon  the  right  one ;  he  carried  on  the  first  occasion  the  iniquity  of 
Israel,  and  on  the  second  the  weight  of  that  of  Judah." 

*  Is.  xxvi.  19,  see  Hor.  Heb.  on  Jn  xii.  24.     I  have  italicised  the  final  words. 
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my  dead  bodies  {i.e.  the  bodies  of  my  martyrs),  shall  arise."  But  Ibn 
Ezra  explains  the  text  thus  :  "  My  dead  body.  The  first  person  refers 
to  the  prophet,  who  is  one  of  the  Israelites  that  are  considered  as 
dead.  Let  Thy  dead  men  live,  and  let  the  dead  of  my  people  " — lit. 
my  dead  body — "rise,  as  if  they  heard  the  cry  'Awake....'"  This 
commentator  appears  to  have  considered  that  the  writer  appropriated, 
as  it  were,  "the  dead  of  my  people"  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Ezekiel  might  appropriate  those  into  whose  bones  he  summoned  the 
Spirit,  in  his  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  Israel. 

This  interpretation,  accepting  as  it  does,  unaltered,  a  very  difficult 
and  highly  poetical  text,  has  strong  claims  to  be  considered  correct. 
Doubtless,  the  ancient  Isaiah  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  did 
not  write  these  words.  But  the  "  Isaiah "  read  by  Jesus  in  the 
Synagogue  was  not  that  ancient  Isaiah,  but  probably  the  same  as  that 
read  by  Ibn  Ezra.  And  what  this  "Isaiah"  records,  and  what 
Ezekiel  did,  why  should  we  doubt  that  Jesus  might  say  He  would 
do^? 

§  7.     "  He  learned  the  obedience  [0/  the   Cross\  from  the  things 
that  he  suffered^" 

[3207]  The  sentence  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section  affords 
the  only  instance  where  ^* the  obedience"  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  absolutely.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Pauline  antithesis 
between  ^^  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man,"  namely,  of  Adam,  and 
"  the  obedience  of  the  one,"  namely,  of  Christ^  This  might  suggest 
that,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  "  the  obedience " — like  "  the 
Temptation,"  ^^  the  Passion,"  ^^the  Last  Supper" — might  be  explained 
by  substituting  "  Chris fs"  for  ^^ the."  But  a  still  narrower  definition 
is  suggested  by  another  Pauline  passage,  which  uses  the  adjective 
corresponding  to  "obey"  thus,  "He  humbled  himself,  becoming 
obedient  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  Cross*." 

^  [3206  a]  Sanhedr.  90  b  suggests  that  the  dead  may  be  those  whom  Ezekiel 
caused  to  live  again  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  Does  this  suggestion  imply  that 
Ezekiel  was  their  representative,  so  that  they  were,  in  some  sense,  "A:Vdead"? 
Comp.  Tehillim  on  Ps.  iv.  i  "  God  of  my  righteousness,"  on  which  R.  Jehuda  is 
quoted,  "  All  that  David  says  about  himself  he  says  also  about  all  Israel,"  and  it 
is  added  "  The  Rabbis  say,  The  commonwealth  of  Israel  speaks  [here]  before  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He." 

*  Heb.  V.  8  f/xadev  d<p'  tSi*  fradey  Trjv  v-raKorju. 

*  Rom.  V.  19.  *  Philipp.  ii.  8. 
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This  indicates  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
means,  by  "//%(?  obedience,"  the ^r^a/ obedience — that  act  of  obedience 
by  which  the  world  was  redeemed,  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
obedient  life  culminating  in  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  obedient 
death.  This  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  Biblical  precedent. 
God's  first  mention  of  ^^ obeying"  is  in  a  promise  to  Abraham  after  he 
has  "  not  withheld  "  his  only  son  :  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voiced"  To 
this  act  of  supreme  sacrifice  he  had  been  led  by  previous  ^^  obedience." 
"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called,  obeyed... SiWd  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went^."  Clement  of  Rome  (who  often 
borrows  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  discoursing  on  the  duty  of 
"  obeying  "  God,  lays  special  stress  on  the  obedience  of  "  Abraham, 
him  that  was  called  'friend,'"  who  "was  found  faithful  in  that  he 
became  obedient  to  the  words  of  God.  He  in  obedience  went  forth 
from  his  land... a  son  was  given  him  in  old  age,  and  he  in  obedience 
offered  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  God...*." 

[3208]  Another  point  (not  noted  in  3185)  is  that  the  Greek  phrase 
"  he  learned  from  what  he  suffered  " — very  common,  in  slightly  varying 
forms,  from  Hesiod  to  Philo  and  later — is  almost  always  used  in 
a  bad  sensed  It  is  mostly  applied  to  the  young  and  foolish,  or  to 
thoughtless  offenders,  who  "learn  by  suffering"  not  to  repeat  a  second 
time  what  has  once  caused  them  suffering.  But  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  gives  the  proverb  a  higher  application  which  must  have 
seemed  a  paradox  to  those  versed  in  Greek  literature  :  "  He  learned 
from  the  things  that  He  suffered  " — not,  "  to  avoid  suffering  for  the 
future,"  but — "the  willing  obedience  to  the  Voice  from  heaven  that 
led  Him  on,  still  on  the  path  of  suffering,  to  the  goal  of  the  Cross." 

If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  it  agrees  with 
the  view  suggested  above,  namely,  that  Jesus  from  an  early  date 

1  Gen.  xxii.  i8.  =  Heb.  xi.  8.  »  Clem.  Rom.  §  lo. 

*  [3208  a\  See  Wetstein  (on  Heb.  v.  8)  who  quotes  several  instances  from  Philo 
as  well  as  from  other  authors.  Of  these,  Westcott  ad  loc.  quotes  only  ii.  340 
"that  he  may  learn  by  suffering,"  i.  673  "he  will  proclaim  aloud  that  which 
he  has... learned  by  suffering."  The  former  refers  to  a  thoughtless  offender  who 
has  burned  his  neighbour's  crops  and  must  be  "taught  by  suffering"  not  to  do  it 
again.  The  latter  refers  to  Joseph  (a  character  regarded  by  Philo  with  singular 
disfavour)  and  Philo  probably  means  that  Joseph  "  learned  by  suffering"  what  he 
ought  to  have  known  long  ago,  namely,  that  God  was  directing  his  life.  Westcott 
makes  no  remark  about  the  almost  invariable  application  of  this  saying  to  the 
thoughtless  and  stupid,  or  to  open  and  deliberate  offenders. 
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regarded  Himself  as  destined  to  be  "smitten"  by  the  Father,  and 
was  ready  to  "  obey,"  but  had  not  at  first  learned  tfu  exact  nature  of 
the  " smiting''^  and  of  "  the  obedience,''^ 

[3209]  The  same  epistle  also  teaches  us  how  natural  it  would  be 
for  Jesus,  at  an  early  date,  to  feel,  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  the 
spirit  of  sonship  within  Him,  that  He  must  in  some  sense  be 
"  smitten  "  or  "  chastised  "  by  the  Father.  It  quotes  from  Proverbs 
the  words  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,"  and  infers  that 
"sons"  must  expect  chastening^  To  the  same  effect,  and  of  much 
more  importance  for  our  purposes,  are  the  words  in  Deuteronomy  to 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  "Thou  shalt  consider  in  thine  heart  that,  as 
a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee-"; 
for  these  follow  closely  after  the  words  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  which  Matthew  and  Luke  record  as  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
when  He,  too,  was  "in  the  wilderness." 

[3210]  Again,  Isaiah  says,  "The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the 
tongue  of  them  that  are  taught,  that  I  should  know  how  to  sustain 
with  words  him  that  is  weary ;  he  wakeneth,  morning  by  morning,  he 
wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that  are  taught.  The  Lord  God 
hath  opened  mine  ear  and  I  was  not  rebellious...!  gave  my  back  to 
the  smiters...!  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting^"  This 
"opening"  of  "the  ear"  is  connected  with  the  invisible  "sacrifice" 
that  does  God's  "will"  in  the  Psalms,  "Sacrifice  and  oflfering  thou 
hast  no  delight  in ;    mine  ears  hast  thou  opened*." 

Thus,  many  things  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  favour  the  view 
that  Jesus  was  not  at  once,  or  from  the  beginning,  "  taught " 
everything  about  the  future,  and  especially  about  His  Passion. 
Abraham  began  by  "  obeying  "  the  Voice  that  led  him  forth  to  exile 
"  not  knowing  whither  he  went',"  and  ended  by  "  obeying "  the 
Voice  that  dictated  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.     So  Jesus  appears  to  be 

^  Heb.  xii.  6 — 7. 
^  Deut.  viii.  5. 

*  [3210  d\  Is.  1.  4 — 6.  It  should  be  noted  (as  r^ards  the  phrase  "  wakeneth 
mine  ear  to  hear '')  that  Hebrew  very  frequently  uses  "  hear  "  to  mean  "hearken  to," 
or  "obey."  'Tira/coi/w,  in  the  LXX,  mostly  corresponds  to  Heb.  *^ hear,"  and  so 
does  the  English  "  obey"  in  A.V.  Isaiah  really  means  "  wakeneth  me  to  hear  and 
obey." 

*  [3210  3]  Ps.  xl.  6,  comp.  Heb.  x.  5 — 7  where  "  a  body  didst  thou  prepare 
for  me"  is  substituted  for  "mine  ear  hast  thou  opened,"  and  is  applied  to  the 
"  body  "  of  Christ  offered  as  our  sacrifice. 

'  Heb.  xi.  8  (of  Abraham). 
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regarded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — and  rightly — as  beginning 
with  minor  "sufferings,"  the  suffering  of  rejection,  hatred,  contempt, 
persecution,  at  the  hands  of  His  countrymen.  From  these  things  He 
received  new  teaching  "as  they  that  are  taught";  He  was  "not 
rebellious^';  He  did  not  attempt  to  turn  back  from  the  path  opening 
out  before  Him;  He  went  forward  to  suffer  more,  "From  the 
things  that  he  suffered  "  He  learned  the  obedience — that  is  to  say,  the 
final  obedience,  that  "obedience  unto  death"  which  crowned  the 
sacrifice  of  His  life'. 

Addendum  on  "the  third  day" 

1  [3210 <r]  See  Joh.  Gr.  1982  "The  reduplication  of  the  article  changing 
a  noun-adjective  phrase,  e.g.  (i)  'the  third  day'  to  (2)  'the  day  the  third,'  adds 
weight  and  emphasis  to  the  adjective.  In  Christ's  predictions  of  the  Resurrection 
Matthew  always  gives  the  former :  Luke,  in  the  parallel  to  one  of  these,  gives  the 
latter.  The  latter  is  also  used  in  the  formal  and  traditional  enumeration  of  the 
appearances  of  Christ  after  death  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xv.  4)." 

To  this  it  should  have  been  added  that  the  reduplicated  article  is  in  Hos. 
vi.  2  (where  the  punctuation  is  doubtful  in  LXX  owing  to  its  insertion  of  koX) 
vyidan  i}fj.ds  fiera  dijo  Tjfi^pas  iv  t-q  ijfi^pg,  ry  Tplrri  Kai  (A  om.  Kal)  d.va<TT7](r6ne6a.... 
Possibly  the  LXX  means  to  emphasize  "on  the  third  day''''  by  placing  it  at  the  end 
of  a  clause,  "after  two  days,  on  the  third  day."  The  only  instances  in  N.T. 
where  "on  the  third  day"  comes  after  the  verb  are  t  Cor.  xv.  4  "raised  ott  the 
third  day  (ttJ  i7ja.  rg  Tpiry)  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,"  Lk.  xxiv.  46  "thus 
it  is  written  that  the  Christ  should  suffer  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the  third 
day  (t^  Tpir-Q  Ttp..)" — in  both  of  which  the  phrase  is  emphasized  by  its  position 
and  is  almost  certainly  included  in  that  which  is  "in  accordance  with  the 
scriptures"  or  "written  " — and  Acts  x.  40  foil.  (Peter's  speech)  "  Him  God  raised 
up  the  third  day  (but  X  and  C  insert  iv,  and  D  and  d  have  after  the  third  day)  and 
gave  him  to  be  made  manifest,  not  to  all  the  people,  but...."  This  last  passage, 
where  the  active  is  used  as  in  Hosea  (Heb.),  seems  to  direct  attention  to  the 
divinely  ordained  limitations  of  the  manifestation  : — "  Soon,  but  not  at  once  ;  to 
many,  but  not  to  all."  The  scriptures  are  not  indeed  mentioned,  but  W.H. 
recognise  in  Acts  x.  34 — 9  no  less  than  7  scriptural  allusions,  and  the  last  sentence 
of  the  short  speech  says  (x.  43)  "  to  him  all  the  prophets  bear  witness." 
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"THE   SON   OF   MAN"  WILL  BE   ASHAMED 

§  I.     ^'  To  be  ashamed  of'  expressed  by  '■'■to  hide  oneself  from'''' 

[3211]  It  will  be  observed  that  Matthew  differs  from  Mark  and 
Luke  in  omitting  all  mention  of  "being  ashamed,"  nor  does  he  at 
first  sight  seem  even  to  give  any  equivalent  of  their  tradition : — 


Mk  viii.  38 
"  For  whosoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of 
me  and  of  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and 
sinful  generation,  the 
son  of  man  also  shall 
be  ashamed  of  him 
when  he  shall  come 
in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  the  holy 


Mt.  xvi.  27 
"For    the    son    of 
man  is   destined    to 

come  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  his 
angels,  and  then  shall 
he  give  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds." 


Lk.  ix.  26 
"  For  whosoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of 
me  and  of  my  words, 
of  him  shall  the  son 
of  man  be  ashamed 
when  he  shall  come 
in  his  glory  and  [the 
glory]  of  the  Father 
and  [the  glory]  of 
the  holy  angels." 


angels." 

A  Hebraistic  origin  of  the  Mark-Luke  tradition  is  suggested  by 
the  following  ancient  comment  on  Mark':  "He  therefore  that... 
denieth  my  lordship  and  hideth  himself  at  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
shall  pay  a  worthy  penalty  of  his  impiety."  In  Greek,  "hide 
oneself,"  "  cover  oneself  up,"  is  applied,  mostly,  to  a  guilty  person 
"hiding  his  face"  because  he  is  ashamed  of  himself^.  But  the 
commentator  applies  it  in  the  Hebraistic  sense  to  persons  ashamed 
of  a  friend,   hiding   themselves,  or   hiding   their   faces,  from   him, 

'  Cramer,  ad  loc.  exl  r^  evayyeXiifif;  e7/caXi'Trr6/ifi'oy  Xtrju^. 
*  See  e7KaXi>TTo/Mu  in  L.  &  S.  and  Steph.  Tkes. 
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because  he  is  in  danger  or  disgrace,  which  they  do  not  wish  to 
share  \ 

[3212]  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  also  most  obscure 
scriptural  passages  mentioning  the  "  hiding  of  the  face "  relates  to 
the  Suffering  Servant :  "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men ; 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  as  one  from  whom 
men  hide  their  face  he  was  despised — and  we  esteemed  him  not^" 
The  Revised  Version  gives  in  its  margin  "  He  hid  as  it  were  his  face 
from  us"  and  Aquila  has  "  His  face  {was)  as  though  it  were  hidden." 
Jerome  follows  Aquila,  but  with  a  Christian  application,  "  His  face 
was  hidden  and  despised,  in  order  that,  in  a  human  body,  the  divine 
power  might  be  concealed,  concerning  which  it  was  said  above 
(Is.  xlv.  15)  'Thou  art  a  God  that  is  hidden  and  we  knew  [thee] 
not^'"  The  Targum  has  "And  as  though  the  presence  of  the 
Shechinah  had  been  withdrawn  from  us,  they  will  be  (so  Driver  and 
Neubauer,  but  Walton  '  we  were ')  despised  and  not  esteemed." 

This  last  rendering  introduces  a  meaning  of  ^^ hiding  the  face'* 
very  common  in  the  Bible  when  God  is  said  to  hide  His  face  from 
men  because  they  have  departed  from  Him.  Isaiah  says  that 
sabbaths  and  prayers  have  been  so  profaned  by  Israel  that  God 
abhors  them :  "  When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands  I  will  hide  mine 
eyes  from  you**."  On  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  represents  God  as 
saying  concerning  the  priests  of  Israel  "they  have  hid  their  eyes 
from  my  sabbaths ^"     An  antithesis  seems  to  be  implied:  "If  men 


^  [3211  a]  Comp.  Is.  Iviii.  7  "  that  thou  hide  iiot  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh," 
Sir.  xxii.  25  "I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  protect  a  friend  and /row  his  face  I  will 
assuredly  not  hide  myself  (pv  p-y)  /cpu/Sw)."  See  also  Deut.  xxii.  i — 4  on  '■'■hiding 
oneself^''  from  a  troublesome  duty  to  a  neighbour. 

^  Is.  iiii.  3.  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon  has  "like  one  before  whom  faces  are  hidden"; 
Yepheth  ben  'Ali  gives  two  explanations  (i)  "like  one  so  afflicted... that  men  hide 
their  faces  from  him,"  (2)  "like  one  from  whom  God  has  withdrawn  His  mercy" ; 
Rashi  "as  a  result  of  their  shame  and  depression  they  were  as  men  hiding  their 
faces  from  us — like  a  person  stricken  [with  leprosy]  who  is  afraid  to  look  up,  they 
had  their  faces  bound  up  that  we  might  not  see  them";  Ibn  Ezra  "the  phrase 
meaning  that  they  will  not  look  at  him  for  the  purpose  of  saving  him"  (and 
similarly  Kimchi).  > 

3  [3212a]  In  Is.  xlv.  15,  R.V.  has  "Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself." 
Jerome,  as  quoted  above,  combines  (what  he  gives  ad  loc.  separately)  the  LXX 
paraphrase  "we  knew  [thee]  not"  with  the  Hebrew  "hidest  thyself,"  Aq. 
diroKpvirr6iJi.evos,  Sym.  and  Theod.  Kpv<p<uos,  Jerome  "  absconditus." 

*  Is.  i.  13—15. 

'  Ezek.  xxii.  26. 
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hide  their  eyes  from  their  duty  to  God,  God  will  hide  Himself  from 
them."     This  is  the  retribution. 

§  2.     God^s  retributory  '■^self-hiding''''  or  ^^ denying'''' 

[3213]  So  far  as  concerned  the  relation  of  disciples  to  the  Lord, 
this  phrase  of  Mark,  "  be  ashamed,'^  could  cause  no  difficulty.  But, 
when  the  relation  was  that  of  the  Lord  to  disciples,  the  phrase 
might  seem  unfit.  How  could  th»  Lord  ^^ be  ashamed''''}  It  is 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Matthew  omits  or  alters  it  here. 
Elsewhere    he    uses    "deny,"   i.e.    "disown,"   in   a   similar   sensed 


^  [3213  a]  Compare  Mt.  x.  32 — 3  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  (^^r^  w«*  (SS 
om.),  I  also  will  confess  him  before  my  Father  in  heaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall 
deny  me  before  men  (SS  the  sons  of  man)  I  also  will  deny  him  before  my  Father  in 
heaven,"  with  the  parall.  Lk.  xii.  8 — 9  "  Wliosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men 
(SS  the  sons  of  man)  the  son  of  man  also  will  confess  him  before  the  angels  of 
God ;  but  he  that  denieth  me  before  men  (Syr.  Cur.  the  sons  of  man)  shall  be 
utterly  denied  {aiTrapvT)0Ti<reT(u)  before  the  angels  of  God."    SS  om.  Lk.  xii.  9. 

On  the  passive  in  Luke  ("be  denied  ")  contrasted  with  the  active  in  Matthew 
("  I  will  deny")  comp.  i  S.  ii.  30  "Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour,  and  they 
that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed."  Rashi  explains  this  as  meaning  "shall  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  their  own  action  (per  se  ipsos)  after  I  have  separated  myself 
firom  them."  That  is  to  say,  God  denies,  so  to  sp)eak,  responsibility  for  the  retri- 
bution that  falls  on  those  who  dishonour  Him.     It  is  their  own  doing. 

The  Targum  on  i  S.  retains  the  ithp.  or  passive  "shall  be  lightly  esteemed.'' 
But  in  a  comment  of  Resh-Lakish  on  Prov.  iii.  34  "  He  scorneth  the  scomers,  but 
he  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly,"  the  impersonal  active  is  used  with  "  they,"  which 
here  seems  to  mean  divine  agency  {foma  38 — 9)  "  Cometh  a  man  for  defilement? 
THEY  open  [the  door]  for  him.  Cometh  he  for  purification?  THEY  help 
him."  This  interpretation  of  "  they  "  in  the  tradition  of  Resh-Lakish  is  confirmed 
by  one  [ib.  39)  from  "the  school  of  R.  Ishmael,"  which  quaintly  likens  God  to 
a  man  who,  when  selling  naphtha  (i.e.  when  dispensing  retributive  punishment) 
says  to  his  customer  "  Help  yourself,"  but,  when  selling  perfume  (i.e.  when  blessing) 
says  "  Let  me  help  you."  Also,  on  Lev.  xi.  44  "  Make  yourselves  holy... and  be  ye 
holy,"  yowrt  says  "The  Rabbis  taught,  '[If]  a  man  maketh  himself  holy  a  little, 
THEY  make  him  holy  much;  [if]  below,  THEY  make  him  holy  above;  [if]  in 
this  world,  THEY  make  him  holy  for  the  world  to  come.'  " 

[3213  3]  These  considerations  must  prevent  us  from  hastily  concluding  that  Lk. 
xii.  8 — 9,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the  parall.  Mt.,  is  influenced  solely  by  doctrinal 
bias.  No  doubt  Luke  may  have  felt  a  personal  reluctance  to  represent  "  the 
son  of  man"  as  "denying  [that  He  knows]"  those  whom,  in  some  sense,  He  may 
be  said  to  "know."  Comp.  Mt.  vii.  23  "I  never  knew  you"  with  Lk.  xiii.  25 
"I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are"  which,  in  Greek,  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Lk.  xiii.  27  "  I  know  not  whence  ye  are."  But  on  the  other  hand  Lk.  xii.  9,  the 
whole  of  which  is  omitted  by  SS,  contains  a  startling  divergence  between  Matthew 
("My   Father  in  heaven")  and  Luke   ("the  angels  of  God")  which  is   best 
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But  "ashamed"  bears   the  stamp   of  originality,  at   all  events  in 
this  passaged 

Matthew's  pious  paraphrase  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Psalm 
in  which  God  is  said  to  "  deal  frowardly  \i'\t\\.  the  froward^"  This 
seems  to  be  too  bold  for  the  Targumist,  who  paraphrases  it  by 
"As  for. ..the  Egyptians  who  devised  evil  devices  against  thy 
people,  thou  didst  cause  them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  devices.^'' 
But  such  boldness  characterizes  the  Bible.  Similarly  Ezekiel  says 
that  when  men,  coming  to  enquire  of  Him,  have  "  taken  their 
idols  into  their  heart  and  put  the  stumbling-block  of  their  iniquity 
before  their  face,"  the  Lord  will  answer  them  ^'■according  to  the 
multitude  of  their  idols^P  Both  here,  and  in  Isaiah's  "Thou 
art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself,"  the  Targum  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
departs  from  the  Hebrew  text  adopted  by  our  translators,  and  avoids 
the  difficulty  *. 


explained  by  a  Semitic  original,  not  perverted  by  either  evangelist  owing  to 
doctrinal  "tendency,"  but  variously  interpreted  owing  to  obscurity  (3342, 
3492  a  foil.). 

[3213  c\  An  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  implied  in  God's  "denying  "  appears 
to  be  made  in  2  Tim.  ii.  12 — 13  "  If  we  [shall]  deny  [him],  he  too  will  deny  us. 
[In  other  words]  if  we  are  faithless,  he  remaineth  faithful  [to  his  own  nature,  i.e.  to 
the  nature  of  light,  which  cannot  take  darkness  into  itself  or  make  terms  with  it] 
for  he  is  not  able  to  deny  himself. " 

^  [3213^]  Comp.  I  Pet.  iv.  16  "But  if  [any  one  of  you  suffer]  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed^  which  encourages  the  martyr  to  brave  the  shame  of 
being  called  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  "  Christian,"  as  well  as  the  pain 
of  suffering.  The  wording  is  different  in  i  Jn  ii.  28  "Abide  in  him,  in  order 
that,  if  he  be  manifested,  we  may  have  confidence  and  tnay  not  be  driven  in  shame 
away  from  him  [lit.  sha7ned  fro7n  him  {al^xwdiofiev  air  avroO)]  in  [the  day  of]  his 
presence  "  ;  but  the  thought  comes  round  to  the  same  result,  "  Be  faithful  to  Him, 
loyal  to  Him,  unashamed  of  Him... that  He  may  be  unashamed  of  us  and  may 
recognise  us,  and  not  drive  us  away  in  shame  from  His  presence."  Synoptically, 
this  might  have  been  expressed,  "  Be  not  ashamed  of  Him  on  earth. ..that  He  may 
not  be  ashamed  of  you  in  the  judgment  pronounced  from  heaven." 

^  Ps.  xviii.  26. 

'  [3213  e\  Ezek.  xiv.  3 — 4.  But  see  R.V.  marg.,  and  also  the  Targum, 
"respondebo  ei...quamvis  implicitus  sit  in  multitudine  cultus  idolorum  suonim." 
The  text  seems  to  illustrate  the  first  reply  of  Micaiah  to  Ahab  (i  K.  xxii.  15) 
"  Go  up  and  prosper  and  the  Lord  will  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king." 

*  [3213/]  Is.  xlv.  15  (Targ.)  "  In  veritate  tu,  Deus,  habitare  fecisti  majestatem 
tuam  in  excelsa  fortitudine."  Ibn  Ezra  rejects  the  interpretation  "invisible  God," 
and  implies,  as  also  does  Rashi,  that  the  words  are  uttered  by  the  heathen  about 
the  God  of  Israel.  They  are  followed  by  words  of  the  prophet,  "  They  shall  be 
ashamed,  they  shall  be  confounded,  all  of  them :   they  shall  go  into  confusion 
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[3214]  The  facts  would  be  satisfied  by  the  supposition  that  in 
the  utterance  under  consideration  Jesus  had  in  view  doctrines  based 
on  Isaiah's  prophecy  about  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  One  was  that 
men  would  "hide  their  faces"  from  Him,  that  is,  "be  ashamed 
of"  Him.  There  was,  perhaps,  another  interpretation  (or  a  moral 
deduced  from  the  text),  that  the  Servant  also  would  "  hide  his  face  " 
from  men.  And  Jesus  may  have  taught  that  this  applied  to  "  the 
son  of  man." 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Luke  represents  the 
Priest  and  the  Levite  as  virtually  "  hiding  their  faces "  from  a 
wounded  man.  They  see  him,  but  they  "pass  by  on  the  other 
side  "  as  if  they  had  not  seen  him  \  In  the  Parable  of  the  Sheep 
and  the  Goats,  Matthew  shews,  in  effect,  how  the  latter  have  "hidden 
their  faces  "  from  "  the  son  of  man  "  on  the  throne  by  hiding  their 
faces  from  the  afflicted  who  were  His  representatives.  The  parable 
describes  their  punishment.  They  are  "cast  out"  into  "darkness." 
But  what  does  "darkness"  mean?  It  means  the  absence  of  the 
"  light "  of  God's  face.  And  to  be  "  cast  out "  means,  in  effect,  to 
cease  to  see  God's  countenance,  because  we  "  hide  "  it  from  ourselves, 
or  God  "  hides  "  it  from  us,  owing  to  our  persistence  in  sin.  And 
"the  face"  of  God  is  His  humane  and  loving  nature,  manifested  in 
all  good  men.  In  the  present  passage,  by  "the  son  of  man,"  Jesus 
means  more  definitely  Himself.  But  He  appears  to  mean  Himself  as 
representing  humanity  ^ 


together  that  are  makers  of  idols.  But  Israel  shall  be  saved... ye  shall  not  be 
ashamed  nor  confounded " 

^  [3214a]  Lk.  x.  31 — 2.  The  LXX  represents  "hide  oneself  from"  by 
"overlook"  or  "pass  over  (wxepopav)"  in  Lev.  xx.  4,  Deut.  xxii.  i,  3,  4,  Ps.  x.  i, 
Iv.  I,  Is.  Iviii.  7. 

-  [3214  6]  This  will  appear  still  more  clearly  when  it  is  perceived,  ist,  that 
the  words  in  question  (Mk  viii.  38)  "  whosoever  sAa/I  be  ashamed  of  me,"  go 
back  to  ib.  35  "whosoever  desires  to  save  his  life";  2nd,  that  both  of  these  are 
antithetical  to  ib.  34  "If  anyone  desires  to  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  "  ;  3rd,  that  "  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross"  meant,  in  effect,  "  deny  himself  [as  his  own  master]  and  taJke  up  my 
yoke  [acknowledging  me  as  his  Master],"  i.e.  "deny  himself  and  confess  me" — 
where  "me"  would  imply  "the  Yoke  of  the  Law  of  Humanity,"  "the  Yoke  of 
the  Love  of  God  and  Man." 

[3214  f]  These  considerations  may  explain  why  Mark,  while  mentioning 
"being  ashamed  of  the  son  of  man,"  nowhere  mentions  ^^ confessing  the  son  of 
man."  It  is  probably  implied  in  the  above-quoted  Mk  viii.  34,  which  means,  in 
effect,  "  If  any  man  will  be  a  follower  of  the  son  of  man,  let  him  first  deny  self- 
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It  may  be  added  that  Matthew's  word  for  "  deeds "  ("  to  each 
according  to  his  deeds'')  mostly  means  "evil,  or  secret,  practiced" 
Mark's  tradition  oi  "■  being  ashamed"  would  suggest  Daniel's  account 
of  the  final  judgment  and  of  the  awakening  of  "  some  to  everlasting 
life  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt'^"  Perhaps  Matthew 
felt  that  the  circumstances  made  the  ordinary  word  "works"  less 
suitable  here  than  the  rare  word  that  generally  implied  the  secrecy 
of  plotting,  which  was  to  be  detected  and  requited  in  the  Great 
Day. 

§  3.     " Adulterous  generation"  omitted  by  Luke,  explained  by  John 

[3215]  Where  Mark  (3211)  says  "Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation" 
Luke  omits  the  italicised  words.  Matthew  alters  the  whole,  so  that 
his  omission  of  these  particular  words  requires  no  comment.  But 
why  does  Luke  omit  them  ?  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  makes 
him  omit  the  epithet  "  adulterous  "  again,  where  Matthew  inserts  it, 
thus : — 

Mk  viii.  12  Mt.  xvi.  4  (rep.  xii.  39)  Lk.  xi.  29 

"Why  doth  this  "An     evil     and  "This    generation 

generation    seek    a         adulterous     genera-        is  an  evil  generation ; 
sign  ?"  tion  seeketh  a  sign."        it  seeketh  a  sign." 

"Adulterous"  meant  that  the  generation  was  unfaithful  to 
Jehovah.  But  this  meaning,  though  common  in  the  prophets, 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  Greeks  except  in  special  contexts. 
The  authority  followed  by  Mark  (in  viii.  38)  may  have  considered 
that  there  was  such  a  special  context.     If  so,  where  is  it? 


service.  Then  let  him  take  up  the  sign  of  the  service  of  the  son  of  man  and  let 
him  confess  the  son  of  man  as  his  Lord."  "Let  him  deny"  one  principle 
requires — in  thought  if  not  in  word,  to  complete  the  antithesis — "  let  him  confess  " 
the  opposing  principle. 

It  is  probable  that  "the  cross"  originally  meant,  not  merely  death  or 
martyrdom,  but  also  service,  or  allegiance,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  See  From 
Letter  928  (i)— (x)  and  Notes  2842 — 9  on  the  reasons  for  the  disuse  of  such 
traditions  as  Matthew's  "take  my  yoke  upon  you,"  and  on  Lam.  iii.  27 — 8 
(Targum)  where  a  mention  of  "the  yoke  of  the  precepts"  is  followed  by  "  the 
chastisements  that  arise  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Name  of  God. " 

^  [3214  d'\  llpafis  occurs  only  six  times  in  N.T.  and  always  in  bad  sense 
except  Rom.  xii.  4  and  here. 

^  Dan.  xii.  2. 
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[3216]  Origen  dimly  suggests  an  answer  and  connects  it  with 
"  son  of  man  ^"  He  says  that,  because  those  in  the  captivity  were 
sinners,  therefore,  to  reproach  them,  "  Daniel  alone  was  called  '  son 
of  man '  as  having  preserved  the  claim  to  be  the  [true]  man,"  i.e.  the 
man  after  God's  image.  He  says  the  same  of  Ezekiel,  Similarly 
Jeremiah  seems  to  use  "a  man"  to  mean  "a  real  and  not  spurious 
man "  in  the  midst  of  an  adulterous  nation  :  "  Run  ye  to  and  fro 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem... and  seek... if  ye  can  find  a  man^." 

What  Mark  probably  means — or  rather,  what  the  original  of  his 
condensed  tradition  meant,  if  interpreted  in  accordance  with  Scriptural 
doctrine — is,  that  the  nation  had  fallen  away  from  itself,  from  the 
ideal  Nation,  the  true  Israel,  the  true  manhood,  the  humanity  set 
before  them  by  God  in  the  character  of  Abraham,  and  in  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  concerning  the  love  of  God  and  man.  By  that 
standard  which  they  had  abandoned  and  disowned,  they  would  be 
judged  in  the  final  judgment  The  true  Israel  would  disown  them. 
"  The  son  of  man "  would  be  ashamed  of  them  in  heaven  as  they 
had  been  ashamed  of  Him  on  earth'. 


^  Origen  on  Ps.  iv.  2  (Lomm.  xi.  429). 

'  [3216a]  Jer.  v.  i,  comp.  ib.  7  "Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn 
by  them  that  are  no  gods;  when  I  had  fed  them  to  the  full  they  committed 
adultery...."  The  context  indicates  literal  as  well  as  spiritual  adultery.  But  the 
latter  is  distinctly  contemplated  in  "  false  gods  "  and  "  forsaken." 

[3216  b'\  This  metaphor  in  the  prophets  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow,  because 
the  adultery  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  nation,  sometimes  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  nation,  and  the  metaphor  is  sometimes  mixed.  When  Isaiah 
says  (Ivii.  3)  "Ye  sons  of  the  sorceress,  the  seed  of  the  adulterer  and  the  whore," 
he  implies  that  the  "  seed,"  as  well  as  the  "adulterer,"  is  adulterous  in  its  conduct 
(comp.  Is.  i.  2,  4,  21  "I  have  nourished... children,  and  they  have  rebelled... 
a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  deal  corruptly... how  is  the  faithful  city  become 
an  harlot !... righteousness  lodged  in  her,  but  now  murderers"). 

[3216  c]  The  true  husband  is  Jehovah,  and  the  seducers  are  various  forms  of 
unrighteousness.  Jehovah,  the  Father  of  the  true  Israel,  is  also  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  first  part  of  whose  name  means  "  father."  The  appeal  (Is.  li.  2) 
"Look  unto  Abraham  your  father"  implies,  besides  other  things,  an  appeal  to  the 
rebellious  children  to  return  to  the  humanity  of  their  father  and  their  father's  God, 
in  whose  image  they  were  made,  and  to  whom  they  might  retam  even  though  they 
had  degenerated  into  "a  seed  of  evil-doers." 

*  [3216^  John  does  not  use  the  word  "adulterous,"  but  he  takes  pains  to 
shew  Greek  readers  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  a  dialogue  bearing  on  freedom. 
In  reply  to  Christ's  promise  to  make  them  "free,"  the  Jews  say  (Jn  viii.  32 — 44) 
"We  be  Abraham's  seed  and  have  never  yet  been  in  bondage  to  any  man :  how 
sayest  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made  free?"  Hereon  Jesus  shews  them  that  a  man 
may  be  "the  bondservant  of  sin."     Afterwards  He  contrasts  their  conduct  in 
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§4.     ^^ Me. ..the  son  of  man" 

[3217]  In  the  passage  under  consideration  (Mk  viii.  38,  Lk.  ix.  26) 
"  me  "  is  used  when  the  reference  is  to  things  done  on  earth,  but 
"  the  son  of  man"  when  it  refers  to  the  retribution  in  heaven  or  from 
heaven.     Is  this  distinction  observed  as  a  rule  ? 

It  is  observed  in  Luke  xii.  8  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before 
men,  the  son  of  man  also  will  confess  him  before  the  angels  of  God^" 
It  is  also  observed  in  Matthew  xix.  28  "  Ye  that  have  followed  me- — 
in  the  regeneration,  when  the  soti  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  ye  too  shall  sit...,"  but  it  is  not  in  the  quasi-parallel  Luke, 
"  But  ye  are  they  that  have  remained  by  me  in  my  temptations ;  and 
/  covenant  unto  you,  as  my  Father  covenanted  unto  me,  a  kingdom, 
that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom...^." 

Perhaps  a  reason  for  this  occasional  distinction  (between  "  me  " 
on  earth  and  "  the  son  of  man  "  in  heaven)  may  be  found  in  the 
desire  to  make  the  heavenly  action  appear  less  personal  and 
individual  than  the  earthly  action.  In  the  fourth  gospel  Jesus  says, 
not  "  I  have  received  authority  to  judge,"  but  that  the  Son  has 
received  authority  to  judge  "because  he  is  son  of  man'."  Elsewhere 
Jesus  says  that  the  judge  is  not  "  I,"  but  "  the  word  "  spoken  by  the 
Son  :  "  If  any  one  hear  my  words  and  keep  them  not,  I  Judge  him 

seeking  to  kill  Him  with  that  of  Abraham,  as  shewing  that  they  are  not  truly 
His  children.  The  Jews  reply  "We  were  not  born  of  fornication;  we  have 
one  Father,  [even]  God."  Jesus  replies,  "If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would 
love  me  "  and  finally  says  "  Ye  are  of  [your]  father  the  devil." 

[3216 f]  "Abraham"  comes  in  again  when  Jesus  says  that  the  first  of  the 
Fathers  of  Israel  exulted  in  the  vision  of  His  Qn  viii.  56)  "  day."  The  "day" — as 
is  shewn  by  the  whole  dialogue — means  the  triumph  of  humanity  over  inhumanity. 
That  means  a  reign  of  filial  and  brotherly  love.  Such  a  triumph  also  implies  the 
supersession  of  constrained  obedience  to  Law  by  willing  obedience  to  a  Father's 
Will.     That  is  "freedom." 

[3216  /]  In  fohannine  Grammar  (2412  a)  it  was  maintained  that  "  man  "  is 
emphatic  in  the  sentence  "Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man,  [one]  that  told  you  the 
truth."  The  foregoing  considerations  rather  favour  that  view.  They  indicate  that 
Jesus  considered  Himself  as  "  man,"  or  "son  of  man,"  standing  up  for  humanity 
as  against  inhumanity  or  non-humanity;  they  shew  the  great  importance  Jesus 
attached  to  the  personality  of  Abraham,  as  being  the  harbinger  or  promise  of  that 
Spirit  of  Humanity  which  He  felt  to  be  identified  with  Himself. 

*  But  the  parall.  Mt.  x.  32  has  "me. ..I." 

"  Lk.  xxii.  28—30.  In  Lk.,  the  substitution  of  "of  the  son  of  man"  twice  for 
"my"  would  be  tediously  lengthy. 

'  Jn  v.  27. 
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not,  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world  but  to  save  the  world.  He 
that  rejecteth  »/^...hath  him  that  judgeth  him.  TJu  word  that  I 
spake — that  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day^"  This  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Synoptic  antithesis,  which  is,  in  effect,  "  He  that 
rejecteth,  or  denieth,  w<f,  upon  earth,  the  son  of  man  will  judge,  and 
reject,  him,  in  heaven." 

[3218]  The  following  parallel  may  be  conveniently  taken  here, 
though  it  belongs  to  the  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Mt.  V.  II  Lk.  vi.  2  2 

"...when  [men]. ..shall  say  all  "...when  men  shall. ..cast  out 

evil  against  you,  speaking  falsely,  your  name  as  evil  on  account  of 

on  account  of  me."  the  son  of  manJ" 

If  "  the  son  of  man  "  were  substituted  in  Matthew  for  '*  me "  it 
would  be  unique  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Of  Luke's  numerous 
parallels  to  passages  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  is  the  only 
one  where  "  the  son  of  man  "  occurs.  The  variation  may  possibly  be 
connected  with  the  variation  as  to  "  men " — not  expressed  in 
Matthew  but  expressed  in  Luke — which  would  be  "  sons  of  man  "  in 
Aramaic  and  is  "sons  of  man"  in  the  Syriac  of  Luke  (3177/ foil); 
but  the  explanation  is  doubtful  for  the  reasons  given  below  ^ 

1  Jn  xii.  47—8. 

'  [3218  a]  SS  has,  in  Matthew,  "for  the  sake  of  my  name,  even  mine,"  D  and 
the  best  Latin  MSS.  have  "for  the  sake  of  righUousmss.^^  It  is  possible  that  the 
original  had  "for  the  sake  of  the  NAME"  (see  Clue  269,  Correctitms  446,  and 
Dalman's  Words  pp.  123  and  182)  meaning  the  name  of  Jehovah.  This  would 
agree  with  the  next  verse  :  "  for  so  [i.e.  for  the  sake  of  the  Name  of  Jehovah]  they 
persecuted  the  prophets  that  were  before  you." 

[3218  b'\  "  For  the  sake  of"  might  be  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  "  in,  or  to,  the 
name  of,"  2lS  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  (i  Pet.  iv.  14)  "If  ye  are  reproached 
in  the  name  of  Christ."  A  Semitic  original  containing  such  an  idiom  as  "  in  the 
name  of  the  NAME,  or,  of  my  name,"  might  naturally  be  paraphrased  by 
Christian  evangelists  as  referring  to  Christ's  self-appellation  "son  of  man." 
Even  if  it  referred  to  "the  name  of  God,"  evangelists  might  say  that  it  meant 
"  God  as  revealed  through  Christ,  who  called  Himself  the  son  of  man." 

[3218  c\  In  any  case,  "  the  son  of  man "  is  here  clearly  identified  with  a 
principle,  so  that  the  meaning  would  be  fairly  expressed  by  the  reading  "  for  the 
sake  of  righteousness." 


A.  S. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   WITH   ANGELS 

§  I.     The  problem 

[3219]  "Angel,"  in  Greek,  apart  from  Hebrew  or  Jewish 
influence,  means  nothing  but  "  messenger."  In  Hebrew,  though  it 
means  nothing  but  "messenger,"  the  context  often  suggests,  or 
implies,  a  messenger  from  God,  e.g.  the  "messengers"  to  Lot^ 
These  our  Revised  Version  calls  "angels."  But  it  is  not  certain. 
When  "  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  "■  delivers  a  long  discourse  to  the 
children  of  Israel  at  Bochim  the  Revised  Version  gives  "  angel "  in 
text  and  '■'messenger''^  in  margin^,  reversing  this  in  the  saying  that 
God  "maketh  winds  his  messengers^ '^  There  are  many  instances 
where  either  meaning  is  possible. 

Jewish  literature  regards  these  messengers  of  God  in  various 
aspects,  sometimes  as  mere  temporary  creations  of  God,  Uke  winds, 
fire,  tempest,  fulfilling  His  will  for  special  purposes ;  sometimes  as  a 
multitude  of  God's  non-human  servants  without  special  functions  or 
individual  characteristics;  sometimes  singly,  as  representing  attributes 
or  actions  of  God,  having  a  personality  and  name,  as  Michael, 
Gabriel,  Raphael.  Where  the  context  mentions  God  as  "sending," 
it  is  readily  understood  that  the  "messenger"  may  be  an  "angel*." 

^  Gen.  xix.  i,  15.  They  smite  the  men  of  Sodom  with  blindness,  but  this  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  terrestrial  "  men  of  God." 

^  Judg.  ii.  I. 

^  Ps.  civ.  4  marg.  "his  angels  winds."     See  Gesen.  521  b. 

*  [3219a]  "Messenger,"  however,  means  a  prophet  in  Is.  xlii.  19  "my 
messenger  that  I  send,"  comp.  ib.  xliv.  26,  Hag.  i.  13,  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  15 — 16. 
Mai.  ii.  7  says  "the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge... he  is  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord."  In  Eccles.  v.  6  and  Job  xxxiii.  23  "angel,"  R.V.  marg.  has  (Ecd.) 
"messenger  [of  God]"  or  (Job)  "messenger." 

[3219  ^]  Gen.  xvi.  7  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  Gen.  xxi.  17  "  the  angel  of 
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"Holy  angels"  are  not  once  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Nor  are  "  evil  ^  angels,"  except  once  in  our  Authorised 
Version.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance.  It  shews  that,  if  Jesus 
adhered  to  the  language  of  scripture,  He  would  not  speak  of  "the 
holy  angels." 

The  question  is,  in  what  precise  sense  our  Lord  used  the  term 
"  angels,"  and  with  what  qualification,  if  any. 


§  2.     "  Angels  " 

[3220]   The  foUownng  remarks  will  be  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  use  of  "angel"  in  the  plural. 


God,"  mention  severally  for  the  first  time  (Gesen.  521  b)  "the  theophanic  angel," 
called  in  Is.  Ixiii.  9  "  the  angel  of  his  presence,"  and  possibly  called  in  Mai.  iii.  i 
"  the  angel  of  the  covenant." 

[3219 r]  But,  in  Malachi,  R.V.  has  "the  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  marg. 
"  angdl."  This  is  of  special  importance  as  the  word  occurs  twice  in  the  same 
verse,  and,  when  it  first  occurs,  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  referring  to  John  the 
Baptist,  "  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  (Targ.  the  messenger)  and  he  shall  prepare 
the  way  before  me... and  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in, 
behold,  he  cometh...." 

[3219 «/]  Origen  {Comm.  Joann.  ii.  25,  Lomm.  i.  146  foil.)  discusses  the 
meaning  of  *'  messenger"  thus  applied  to  John,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  woi-d  means  angel.  In  the  same  context,  he  quotes  with  approval  an 
apocryphal  work  entitled  Joseph^ s  Prayer,  which  represents  Jacob,  after  death, 
as  saying,  "I,  Jacob,. ..am  an  angel  of  God. ..my  name  is  Israel,  called  Israel 
by  God,  a  man  seeing  God  (3140  a — b)  because  I  am  the  firstborn  of  every  living 
thing  that  God  causeth  to  live."  The  same  work  claims  for  Israel  a  superiority 
over  other  angels :  "I  am  Israel  and  archangel  of  the  power  (or  host)  of  the 
Lord  and  a  chief  captain  among  the  sons  of  God." 

[3219  e'\  The  context  represents  a  rivalry  between  Uriel  and  Jacob  in  which 
the  latter  claims  superiority.  Such  a  rivalry,  and  such  a  superiority  of  the  human 
being  over  the  non-human  angel,  might  be  illustrated  abundantly  from  Je^vish 
literature.     See  From  Letter  658  foil. ,  Notes  2998  (xi)  foil.  • 

'  [3219/]  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49  A.V.  "He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger. ..by  sending  evil  angels  [among  them],"  R.V.  ^^ angels  of  evil,"  Gesen. 
521^  ^'messengers  of  evil"  (and  sim.  Tehillim  ad  loc.,  Wiinsche  "Ungliicks"). 
But  Gesen.  948  gives  no  instance  of  the  Heb.  masc.  pi.  adj.  meaning  anything 
exc.  "evil  men."  This  would  suggest  "messengers  of,  i.e.  sent  to,  gvW  men." 
Gesen.  948a  paraphrases  it  as  "fierce  messengers."  Symmachus  has  "angels 
working  harm  (KaKoinrruv),"  probably  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  themselves 
"  evil  "  but  that  they  work  physical  evil  for  the  sake  of  chastisement. 

[3219  _f]  The  Targum,  in  accordance  with  the  later  Jewish  view  of  some 
"angels,"  as  being  evil  and  jealous  of  mankind,  makes  the  adjective  "evil" 
agree  with  "angels."     So,  probably,  does  the  LXX  {ayyfKbiv  rovijpQp). 
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[3221]  "THE   SON   OF   MAN" 

The  first  mention  of  "  angels  "  assigned  by  Mark  to  our  Lord — 
like  the  first  Johannine  mention — occurs  with  "the  son  of  man": — 

Mk  viii.  38                       Mt.  xvi.  27  Lk.  ix.  26 

"the  son  of  man          "...the  son  of  man  " . . .  the  son  of  man 

...when  he  shall  come  is  destined  to  come  ...when  he  shall  come 

in   the   glory  of   his  in   the   glory   of  his  in  the  glory  (lit)  of 

Father  with  (lit.)  the  Father       with       his  him[self],  and  of  the 

angels       the       holy  angels...."  Father,    and   of   the 

[ones]."  holy   angels." 

In  Matthew,  Jesus  has  previously  mentioned  "angels,"  thusS  "The 
reapers  are  angels... the  son  of  man  shall  send  his  angels  and  they 
shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  cause  offence  and  them 
that  do  lawlessness,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire." 
This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  it  represents  the  "  angels  " 
as  those  of  punishment  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  Dives,  peculiar  to  Luke,  says  "The  beggar  died  and... 
was  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom."  The  rich 
man  has  no  "angels,"  he  simply  "died  and  was  buried,"  and  then  we 
are  told  that  he  was  "in  Hades^." 

[3221]  From  Matthew's  peculiar  and  previous  mention  of  "angels" 
as  being  those  of  "the  son  of  man"  ("his")  and  yet  angels  of  punish- 
ment^  we  infer  that  in  this,  his  second  mention  of  "angels"  in 
Christ's  doctrine,  he  regards  "his  angels"  as  being  those  of  "the  son 
of  man  "  and  as  executing  judgment  on  sinners.  And  this  suggests 
a  reason  why  he  does  not,  as  Luke  does,  follow  Mark  in  inserting 
the  epithet  "holy."      This  epithet  for  "angels"  is  unusual  in  the 


1  Mt.  xiii.  39 — 42.  There  is  also  a  quotation  in  Mt.  iv.  6  (Lk.  iv.  10), 
(Ps.  xci.  II  "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge...")  but  not  in  words  of  Jesus. 

*  [3220  d\  Lk.  xvi.  11 — 3,  on  which  comp.  Hor.  Hebr.  (quoting  Bemidb.  J?. 
fol.  ■245.  4)  "  The  Rabbins  have  an  invention  that  there  are  three  bands  of  angels 
attend  the  death  of  wicked  men,  proclaiming,  '  There  is  no  peace,  saith  the 
Lord,  unto  the  wicked.' "  Hor.  Hebr.  also  quotes  a  tradition  about  the  death 
of  the  revered  Rabbi  [Judah],  who  is  personified  as  "  the  Tables,"  i.e.  the  Law  : — 
"  Holy  men  and  angels  took  hold  of  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant ;  and  the  hand 
of  the  angels  prevailed,  so  that  they  took  away  the  Tables."  That  is,  the  Angel 
of  Death  and  his  fellow  angels  prevailed  over  the  prayers  of  holy  men,  so  that 
the  Rabbi  died.  The  word  here  used  for  "angels"  (Levy  i.  157a,  Is.  xxxiii.  7, 
Gesen.  72  a)  is  of  disputed  origin  and  meaning. 

*  Comp.  Mk  xiii.  27  "  And  then  he  \i.e.  the  son  of  man]  shall  send  the 
angels,"  parall.  Mt.  xxiv.  31  "  his  angels."     Lk.  omits  the  whole. 
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New  Testament ;  Mark,  however,  not  only  inserts  it  but  appears  to 
emphasize  it  by  putting  it  last,  with  the  repeated  articled 

These  facts  bring  again  before  us  the  question  as  to  our  Lord's 
use  of  the  term  "angels,"  and,  in  particular,  what  is  their  precise 
relation  to  "the  son  of  man."  Are  they  angels  in  the  strict  Hebrew 
and  Greek  sense,  that  is,  "  messengers  "  ?  Or  are  they  ministers  of 
wrath  executing  the  judgment  of  God  or  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  ? 
Or  are  they  co-assessors  in  the  act  of  judging? 

We  have  seen  that  the  eighth  Psalm,  as  interpreted  by  Jewish  as 
well  as  by  Christian  comment,  appeared  to  place  *'  man  "  and  "  the 
son  of  man"  above — at  least  ultimately  above — "angels^"  Also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  says,  not  arguing  but  assuming  that 
everyone  ought  to  know  it,  "  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels'?" 
This  may  not  be  really  incompatible  with  the  view  that  "the  holy 
angels,"  along  with  "  the  holy-ones  "  (that  is,  along  with  "  the  saints  ") 
of  Christ,  may  be  co-assessors  in  the  final  judgment.  But  at  all 
events  the  Pauline  dictum  makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
those  "  angels"  who  are  to  judge  should  be  emphatically  called  '■'■holy" 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  other  "angels"  who  are  to  be 
judged. 

Why,  then,  we  have  to  repeat,  is  '^holy"  omitted  by  Matthew? 
Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  omitted  the  reverential  epithet  simply 
because  the  task  of  the  angels  included  punishment  ?  Is  there  any 
ground  for  suspecting  that  the  meaning  here — and  perhaps  the 
original  text — was,  not  "holy  angels"  but  "holy  [ones],"  and  that 
this,  having  been  variously  interpreted  as  (i)  ^^ angels"  and  (2)  '■^ holy 
\oms\"  has  been  rendered  by  Matthew  ^^ angels,"  and  conflated  by 
Mark  as  "  the  angels  the  holy  [ones]  "  *  ? 


^  [3221a]  Mk  viii.  38  tow  dyyfkuy  tGsv  ayiuf.  On  the  emphasis  xejoh.  Gr. 
1983.  This  is  almost  the  only  occasion  where  "angels"  (pi.)  are  called  "holy" 
in  N.T.  The  only  other  instance  is  in  Rev.  xiv.  10  "  Before  the  face  of  holy 
angels,"  v.r.  (Swete)  "the  holy  angels,"  "the  angels"  etc.  In  Mt.  xxv.  31, 
A.V.  reads  "all  the  holy  angels,"  against  the  best  Mss.,  and  Alford  explains 
the  insertion  as  the  "usual  epithet."  But  it  is  not  "usual"  in  N.T.,  though  it 
may  be  in  later  writings.     Comp.  3B62. 

*  Heb.  ii.  7  "  Thou  madest  him  a  little  (marg.  for  a  little  while)  lower  than 
the  angels,"  see  3034  foil. 

*  I  Cor.  vi.  3. 

*  On  conflation,  see  3266  a. 
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§  3.     "  Holy  \ones\ "  and  "  angels  " 

[3222]  The  first  step  towards  answering  the  question  will  be  to 
compare  parallel  passages  that  may  throw  light  on  the  use  of  "holy" 
and  "  angels  "  : — 

Lk.  xii.  8 
"  The  son  of  man 
also  will  confess  (lit.) 
in    him     before    the 
angels  of  God^'' 

This  variation  might  be  explained  from  an  original  in  which  "the 
Holy  One"  was  used  for  God,  as  it  is  both  in  the  Bible'  and  in  the 
Talmuds*,  etc.  On  this  supposition  "the  Holy  One"  was  taken 
by  Luke  as  an  error  for  "the  holy  ones,"  the  latter  being  by  far  more 
frequent.  Matthew  paraphrased  it  by  "the  Father  in  heaven."  The 
tradition  followed  in  Revelation  seems  to  have  combined  the  two^ 
Compare : — 


Mt.  X.  32 
"I  also  will  confess 
(Ht.)   in   him    before 
my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven....^' 


Rev.  iii.  5 
"  I  will  confess  his 
name  before  my  Fa- 
ther   and   before  his 
angels.''^ 


Prov.  ix.  10 

R.V. 

A.V. 

LXX 

"  The    knowledge 
of  the  Holy  One:' 

"The     knowledge 
of  the  holy." 

"  [The]  counsel  of 
holy -ones,"  i.e.  of 
saints. 

Targ.  "of  saints," 

Prov.  XXX.  3 

R.V. 

A.V. 

LXX 

"  The     knowledge 
of  the  Holy  One." 

"The    knowledge 
of  the  holy." 

"  [The]  knowledge 
of  holy-ones,"  i.e.  of 

Targ.  "of  saints." 

saints. 

1  [3222a]  Gesen.  872*  shews  that  "[the]  Holy  [One]  of  Israel"  is  thrice 
condensed  into  Heb.  "  Holy,"  without  the  article,  but  LXX  (in  two  of  these  three 
passages)  and  Targ.  have  "the  Holy."  "  Holy  [ones]  "  (Gesen.  intensive  pi.) — 
rendered  by  R.V.  "the  Holy  One" — occurs  in  Hos.  xi.  12,  Prov.  ix.  10,  xxx.  3. 
In  N.T.  "  the  Holy  [One]"  probably  occurs  in  1  Pet.  i.  15  "  Like  (Ae  Holy  [One] 
that  called  you,  be  ye  also  holy  "  (this  is  probably  the  correct  rendering).  In  Job 
vi.  10  "the  sayings  of  [the]  Holy  [One],"  LXX  has  "the  Ao/y  sayings  of  my  God." 

'  [3222  d]  See  Levy  iv.  254 — 5,  and  Dalman  IVords  p.  202,  for  "  the  Holy 
[One] "  and  "the  Holiness"  meaning  "God  "    But  would  Jesus  (3490)  speak  thus? 

^  [3222 r]  An  explanation  might  be  based  on  the  Talmudic  expression  "The 
Family  Above"  or  "  The  Family  in  Heaven,"  if  there  were  evidence  that  it  was 
used  by  our  Lord.     None  is  at  present  alleged.     But  see  3342,  3492  a  foil. 
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Hos.  xi.  12 
R.V.  A.V.  LXX 

"Is    faithful    with  "Is    faithful    with  "Shall    be    called 

the  Holy  One."  the  saints  (marg.  the      [the]   holy  people    of 

most  holy)."  God." 

Targ.  "are  called  the  Holy  People  in  that  they  were  faithful." 

[3223]  In  Matthew's  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  the 
following  words  about  angels  should  be  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  from  Zechariah,  from  which  Westcott  and  Hort 
assume  Matthew  to  be  quoting : — 

Mt.  XXV.  31  Zech.  xiv.  5 

"  But   when  the  son  of  man  "  There  shall  come  the  Lord 

shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  my  God,  and  all  holy  ones  with 

the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  thee,"   LXX  "  all   the  holy   ones 

sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory...."  with  him." 

Here  the  Targum  on  Zechariah  has  "all  His  holy  ones  with 
Him."  Presumably  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original  of  Matthew 
had  "holy  ones,"  not  "angels,"  but  it  has  been  paraphrased  as 
"angels."  Such  a  paraphrase  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Targumistic 
versions  of  "the  ten  thousands  of  holiness,"  or  "of  holy  ones," 
mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  where  "holy"  has  been  transhterated by 
LXX  as  "  Kades  "  :— 

Deut.  xxxiii.  2  (Heb.)  LXX  Onk. 

"  From     the     ten  "  with  ten  thou-  "  ten      thousand 

thousands     of     holy  sands  of  Kddes^."  holy   ones." 
ones  (Heb.  holiness)^ 

Jer.  I  Jer.  II 

"ten  thousand  times  ten  thou-  "  ten  thousands  of  holy  angels." 

sand  holy  angels." 

A  tradition  of  this  kind  is  quoted  by  Jude,  as  from  Enoch  : — 


^  [3223 rt]  Perhaps  the  Greek  translator  was  aware  that  "Holiness,"  Kades, 
might  be  a  name  of  God  (see  3222^),  so  that  his  rendering  was  meant  for 
"  ten  thousands  of  God." 
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Jude  14  Enoch  (vEthiop.)              Enoch  (Greek) 

"Enoch...prophe-  "Lo,   He   cometh          "He  cometh  with 

sied   saying,    Behold  with    ten    thousands  His    ten    thousands 

the  Lord  came  in  his  of  [His]  holy  ones  to  and  His  holy  ones  to 

holy  ten  thousands  X.O  execute  judgment...."  do  judgment....^" 
do  judgment." 

The  meaning  of  "  holy  ones  " 

^  [3223  b'\  Prof.  Charles  in  his  note  on  Enoch  (i.  9)  compares  Daniel  (vii.  10) 
"ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him"  and  (iv.  13,  viii.  13) 
"a  holy  one"  as  meaning  an  "angel,"  and  he  gives  copious  references  to  shew 
that  the  angels  are  often  called  simply  "holy  ones"  in  Enoch,  though  sometimes 
"  holy  angels  "  and  once  "  holy  ones  of  heaven." 

[3223  c]  But  it  cannot  be  safely  inferred  that  Daniel  vi'ould  use  the  plural 
"holy  ones"  by  itself,  to  mean  "angels."  For  although  Daniel  (in  viii.  13) 
does  use  "holy  one"  (sing.)  to  mean  "angel,"  he  has  previously  used  it  (iv.  13, 
iv.  23)  with  "  a  watcher,"  so  that  the  meaning  is,  to  some  extent,  previously 
defined.  When  he  uses  the  word  in  the  plural,  it  means  "saints";  and  he  uses 
it  thus,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently,  in  connection  with  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

[3223  d\  In  Job  v.  r  "which  of  the  holy  [ones],"  the  Greek  MSS.  vary  between 
"angels  holy"  and  "  holy  angels."  The  variation  in  order  maybe  explained — 
as  in  many  other  passages — by  supposing  that  an  explanatory  word  (in  this  case 
"  angels  ")  was  placed  in  the  margin.  Afterwards  it  was  transferred  to  the  text, 
but  some  scribes  placed  it  before,  others  after,  "  holy  [ones]." 

[3223  e\  Precisely  the  same  explanation  may  apply  to  the  variation  of  order 
above  noted  in  Mk  viii.  38,  Lk.  ix.  26,  and  may  indicate  that,  there  also,  "angels" 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  text. 

[3223/]  Job  V.  I  and  xv.  15  are  regarded  by  Gesen.  872  b,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
as  belonging  to  the  instances  (5  +  2  in  Dan.  viii.  13  (sing.))  of  ^'■fioly  ones''''  meaning 
^^  angels"  but  the  Targum  has  "sancti"  and  "sancti  superiores"  in  Job,  and  the 
Talmudic  comment  on  Job  xv.  15  has  "sancti"  in  Chag.  5  a.  Moreover  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  both  utterances  proceed  from  the  profane  Eliphaz.  Neither 
Eliphaz,  in  Job,  nor  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  could  be  regarded  as  correctly 
expressing  Hebrew  religious  thought. 

[3223  g\  Two  of  the  remaining  three  instances  in  Gesen.  are  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5—7 
"And  the  heavens  shall  praise... thy  faithfulness  also  in  the  assembly  of  the  holy 
ones.  For  who  in  the  skies  can  be  compared  unto  the  Lord  ?  Who  among  the 
sons  of  the  mighty  is  like  unto  the  Lord,  a  God  very  terrible  in  the  council  of  the 
holy  ones,  and  to  be  feared  above  all  them  that  are  round  about  him  "  ?  Here  the 
Targum  retains  ''holy  ones'"  in  both  cases,  but  uses  "choirs  of  angels"  to  represent 
"sons  of  the  mighty,"  and  "all  the  angels  that  stand  round  Him"  to  represent 
"  them  that  are  round  about  him." 

Rashi  renders  "in  the  assembly  of  the  holy  ones"  "in  congregatione 
Sanctorum^  But  afterwards— taking ' '  very  "  {''very  terrible  ")  in  its  Hebrew  order, 
as  meaning  "great,"  and  as  being  connected  with  "council"— he  interprets  "in 
secreto  Sanctorum  multo"  as  "in  secret©  multo  angelorum." 

I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Meisels  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information  on  points  of  this  kind)  that  some  of  the  "more  modern  commentators  " 
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These  facts  indicate  the  facility  with  which  "holy  [ones]"  might  be 
confused  with  "angels";  and  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the 
former  would  be  favoured  by  the  natural  tendency  to  place  sinless 
angels  above  sinful  men,  even  when  men  have  become  children  of 
God.  Zechariah,  Jude,  and  Enoch,  all  indicate  that  Matthew 
(xxv.  31)  has  substituted  "angels"  for  an  original  "holy  [ones]." 

take  "  holy  ones  "  as  "  holy  men  "  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5.  On  Gesen.'s  remaining  instance, 
Zech.  xiv.  5,  all  Jewish  commentators  take  "holy  ones"  to  mean  "angels" 
except  Maimonides,  who  (Mor^  Nebuchim  i.  12)  takes  it  as  meaning  "  prophets  "  ; 
Rashi  has  "  '  Omnes  sancti,'  i.e.  angeli,"  but  Breithaupt  adds  "  Aliam  explica- 
tionem  \\A.  in  not.  ad  librum  Prec.  Jud.  part.  2.  pag.  94.  b.  princ."  This  I  have 
been  unable  to  verify. 

[3223  K]  It  is  sometimes  said  that  "  angels  are  frequently  described  as  '  holy ' 
in  O.T.  and  later  Jewish  literature."  If  that  is  intended  to  mean  that  "angels" 
are  frequently  denoted  by  the  term  ^^holy  ones^'  in  New  Hebrew,  the  statement 
requires  authority.  Levy  iv.  255  mentions  no  such  instance  in  New  Hebrew,  and 
the  only  Aramaic  instances  given  by  him  are  from  Daniel,  where  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  term  is  in  the  first  instance  introduced  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Levy  Ch.  ii.  347 — 8  mentions  no  such  instance. 

[3223  i\  On  Ps.  xvi.  3  "  As  for  th4  holy  ones  that  are  in  the  earth,  they  are  the 
excellent...,"  the  Midrash  takes  "  in  the  earth  "  as  meaning  "buried,"  "  departed," 
and  free  from  temptation  to  sin.  It  proceeds  to  quote  the  above-mentioned  Job 
XV.  15  "  He  trusts  not  his  hoty  ones,"  as  referring  to  the  Patriarchs,  in  whom  God 
did  not  trust  till  they  were  dead.  It  is  possible  that,  even  if  the  writer  of  Job 
regarded  the  heterodox  Eliphaz  as  meaning  "angels,"  pious  Jews  in  the  first 
century  might  assume  his  meaning  to  be  *'  saints." 

[3223/]  In  Test.  XII  Patr.,  "holy-ones"  almost  always  refers  to  men,  as  in 
Simeon  vi.  2  '^holy-ones  shall  be  multiplied  from  me."  In  Lem  xviii.  10 — 14 
"  He  shall  open  the  gates  of  Paradise... and  shall  give  to  the  holy-ones  to  eat  from 
the  tree  of  life... ;  then  shall  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  exult  and  I  will  be 
glad  ;  and  all  the  holy-ones  shall  clothe  themselves  with  joy  (v.r.  righteousness)," 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  beatified  saints  along  with  departed  saints.  This  resembles 
Dan  v.  12  "[T'Aff]  holy-ones  shall  rest  in  Eden  and  in  the  New  Jerusalem  will 
[the]  righteous-ones  rejoice  " — where  Prof.  Charles  raises  the  question  whether  the 
New  Jerusalem — here  perhaps  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  Jewish  literature — is 
to  be  "  identified  with  the  Eden  that  precedes  or  the  Jerusalem  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  next  verse."  In  Dan  v.  11  "and  He  shall  receive  the  captivity  from  Beliar 
[the  souls  of  the  holy-ones\"  brackets  are  inserted  by  Prof.  Charles,  but  the  clause 
is  strongly  supported  (3062  b).  In  Dan  v.  10  there  is  a  reading  **  He  shall  call 
souls  of  holy-ones  to  Himself."  Issaeh.  v.  4  has  "all  the  holy-ones  from  Abel  till 
now  (v.r.  holy-ones.  His  holy -ones,  and  the  righteous-ones)." 

The  only  probable  instance  of  avtot  in  Test.  XII Patr.,  as  "angels,"  is  in  Lem 
iii-  3 — 4>  where  Prof.  Charles  says,  "  The  holy  ones  in  the  second  heaven  here  are 
most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  '  angels. '  The  higher  classes  of  angels  are  in  the 
third  heaven."  But  the  variations  in  the  different  versions  make  the  meaning 
doubtful. 
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§4.     '■'■Holy  ones"  or  "saints"  in  Daniel 

[3224]  In  Daniel,  "holy  ones"  (apart  from  a  single  instance 
(iv.  17)  where  it  is  mentioned  with  "watchers")  always  means 
"saints,"  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  war  against  "the  beast" 
and  the  final  judgment.  The  mention  of  "the  holy  ones"  is 
prefaced  by  a  mention  of  a  "  kingdom,"  thus  :  "  I  beheld  till  thrones 
were  placed,  and  one  that  was  ancient  of  days  did  sit... thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
stood  before  him:  the  judgment  was  set... I  beheld  even  till  the  beast 
was  slain.... And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  their  dominion  was 
taken  away... There  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a 
son  of  man,  and  he  came  even  to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion, 
and  glory,  and  kingdom,... ^" 

Then  it  is  explained  that  this  "  kingdom  "  is  really  given  to  "  the 
holy  ones  of  the  Most  High"  vfho  are  apparently  identified  with  the 
figure  "like  unto  a  son  of  man,"  somewhat  perhaps  as  the  pious 
children  of  Abraham  may  be  described  as  being  "in  Abraham's 
bosom  "  after  death,  or  as  Israel  may  be  regarded  sometimes  as  a 
person,  sometimes  as  a  nation:  "These  great  beasts... are  four  kings.... 
But  the  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High  shall  receive  the  kingdom^." 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  until  after  a  struggle — not  until  "the 
ancient  of  days  came  and  judgment  was  given  to  {marg.  for)  the  holy 
ones  of  the  Most  High  and  the  time  came  that  the  holy  ones  possessed 
the  kingdom ^" 

[3225]  In  this  vision,  much  is  left  vague  and  impersonal.  It  is 
not  clear  7i>ho  "bring"  the  figure  that  is  "  like  a  son  of  man  "  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days  (^^ they  brought  him  near") — if  indeed  any  definite 
"bringers"  are  intended  (3041  a  and  3282).  It  is  not  clear  who 
"  judge  "  : —  "  thrones  were  placed"  "  the  judgment  was  set"  "Judgment 
was  given  to  {mzxg.  for)  the  holy  ones,"  "the  judgment  shall  sit  and  they 


^  Dan.  vii.  9 — 14.  ^  Dan.  vii.  17 — 18. 

'  [3224 fl]  Dan.  vii.  22.  The  "kingdom"  of  "the  people  of  the  holy  ones" 
is  identified  with  God's  kingdom  thus  {ib.  27)  "  The  kingdom,  and  the  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High :  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  htm.'"  But  "his"  and  "him" 
may  mean  "its"  and  "it"  referring  to  "people."  And  "the  Most  High" 
being  literally  "the  Most  High  Ones"  requires  consideration,  see  3492  f. 
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shall  take  away  his  dominion."  But  the  impression  left  on  the  reader 
is  that  the  only  judge  is  He  that  "sits" — later  on  made  less  personal  by 
the  expression  "the  judgment  shall  sit" — namely,  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  but  that  the  judgment  is  to  be  manifested  and  executed  through 
"the  people  of  the  holy  ones,"  who  are  represented  by  the  figure 
"like  unto  a  son  of  man." 

"  Angels  " — such  as  Gabriel  and  Michael  who  play  a  prominent 
part  elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Daniel — play  no  part  at  all  in  this 
manifestation  or  execution  of  judgment.  There  may  be  a  reference 
to  unfallen  angels  in  the  words  "thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
him."  But  it  may  refer  to  the  "holy  ones"  of  Israel,  to  those  who 
have  observed  the  precept  "  Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy\" 

§  5.     '■^ Like  angels,^*  or  ^^ equal  to  angels" 

[3226]    In  the  following  parallels,  Luke  might  give  the  impression 

that  human  beings  were  inferior  to  angels  until  death,  after  which 

time  those  that  rose  from  the  dead  became  "  equal  to  angels."     But 

his  text  indicates  that  he  is  accumulating  paraphrases  to  explain  what 

Mark  has  left  undefined,  and  that  we  cannot  rely  on  any  one  phrase 

of  his  as  representing  the  original.     He  gives  three  clauses  where 

Mark  and  Matthew  each  give  one : — 

Mk  xii.  25  Mt.  xxii.  30 

"  For  when  "  For    in    the    re- 

[people]     rise     from      surrection      [people] 

neither     marry     nor 

are  given  in  marriage, 

but     as     angels     in 

the     heaven^     [t^isyj 


the  dead  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  but  are 
as  angels  in  the 
heavens*." 


are. 


Lk.  XX.  35 — 6 
"  But  they  that 
have  been  counted 
worthy  to  obtain  that 
life  (//*/.  aeon),  and 
the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  neither 
marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage;  for  nei- 
ther can  they  die 
any  more,  for  they 
are  egual-to-angels, 
and  are  sons  of  God, 
being  sons  of  the 
resurrection." 


1  Lev.  xi.  44,  quoted  in  i  Pet.  i.  16.     On  Gabriel  and  Michael  see  3385  a  foil. 
'  W.H.  have  in  marg.  "  the  angels  that  are  in  the  heavens,"  and  so  has  SS. 
'  There  are  various  readings,  "  angels  of  God  in  the  heaven,"  and  "  angels  in 
heaven." 
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Perhaps  Luke  dropped  the  clause  "in  the  heavens"  because 
some  interpreted  it  as  meaning  that  the  risen  saints  would  henceforth 
live  "  (like  angels)  in  heaven,"  and  this  would  exclude  a  millennium 
on  earth  \  Or  perhaps  the  original  from  which  Mark  is  derived — 
and  to  which  (in  some  respects)  Luke  may  have  returned — used 
some  Jewish  form  such  as  "sons  of  the  family  of  God,"  "sons  of 
resurrection,"  "sons  of  the  age  to  come."  This  Mark  may  have 
paraphrased  by  "  angels ^" 

[3227]  If  we  may  suppose  that  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives 
is  not  radically  inconsistent  with  Christ's  doctrine,  we  must  infer  that 
He  would  not  have  shrunk  from  describing  the  faithful  children  of 
Abraham  as  being  brought  by  angels  to  his  bosom,  and  Abraham 
himself  as  addressing  one  of  his  unfaithful  children  in  a  "place  of 
torment  ^" 

In  that  case  we  must  assume  that  He  regarded  Abraham  as 
being  above  angels,  or  rather  as  being  (without  rivalry)  spiritually 
apart  from  angels — a  conception  that  would  exclude  the  view  that 
Abraham  is  merely  "equal  to"  the  "angels"  who  bring  the  departed 
to  him.  Probably  there  was  no  thought  in  our  Lord's  mind  of  the 
departed  as  being  promoted  to  an  "  equality  "  with  angels. 

Nor  does  He  seem  to  regard  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as 
sleeping  in  death  with  the  mere  prospect  of  a  resurrection.  God  is 
called  by  their  name,  and  that.  He  says,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  not 
dead :  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living*:''     This 


1  [3226a]  That  interpretation  is  precluded  by  W.H.  marg.  and  SS  ("The 
angels  that  are...'').  There  may  have  also  been  in  Luke's  mind  a  desire  to 
guard  against  misconceptions  in  connection  with  the  unions  of  "  sons  of  God," 
LXX  "angels  of  God,"  with  "daughters  of  men"  in  Genesis  (vi.  2). 

*  [3226  />]  See  Wetstein  on  Lk.  xx.  35 — 6  and  xvi.  8.  In  Job  i.  6,  ii.  i, 
xxxviii.  7,  "sons  of  God"  is  rendered  both  by  LXX  and  by  Targum  by  some 
clause  with  "angels."  In  Hos.  i.  10  "sons  of  the  living  God  "  is  rendered  by  the 
Targum  "Papule  Dei  vivi." 

^  Lk.  xvi.  23 — 8. 

*  [3227  a]  It  may  be  argued  that  orav  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  in 
Mk  xii.  25  (R.V.)  "  When  they  shall  rise"  implies  a  future  "rising,"  and  that, 
until  that  rising,  they  must  be  regarded  as  sleeping  in  death. 

[3227  b^  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference.  "Orai'  with  the  aorist 
subjunctive  {Joh.  Gr.  2636)  means  "aj  soon  as  something  has  happened"  in  Jn  xvi. 
21,  "  But  as  soon  as  she  hath  given  birth  to  the  child,  she  no  longer  remembereth 
the  anguish."  So,  in  Mark,  the  meaning  may  be,  ''As  soon  as  [people]  have  risen 
front  the  dead,  they  neither  marry...."  That  may  imply  that  they  are  at  once 
in  some  intermediate  condition,  between  life  on  earth  and  the  second  resurrection, 
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view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  described  as  conversing, 
in  the  Transfiguration,  not  only  with  Elijah,  who  was  believed  to 
have  ascended  to  heaven,  but  also  with  Moses,  whom  Scripture 
expressly  declares  to  have  died  and  to  have  been  buried.  And 
besides,  how  can  Abraham  be  regarded  as  "sleeping,"  if  he  receives 
Lazarus  in  his  bosom  and  expostulates  with  his  unfaithful  descendant 
whom  he  still  calls  "  son  "  ? 

Horae  Hebraicae  (on  Lk.  xvi.  22)  says  "The  Jewish  schools 
dispose  of  the  souls  of  Jews  under  a  threefold  phrase,  I  can  hardly 
say  under  a  threefold  state:" — (i)  " /«  the  garden  of  Eden,  or 
Paradise"  (to  which  Abraham  and  Moses  pass),  (2)  ^^  Under  the 
throne  of  glory,''  where  Moses  (inconsistently)  is  placed,  (3)  "/« 
Abraham's  bosom"  (inconsistent  with  (i)).  The  inconsistencies  shew 
why  the  author  of  Horae  Hebraicae  makes  the  distinction  between 
"a  threefold  phrase"  and  "a  threefold  state."  The  same  work  (on 
Mt.  xxii.  32)  quotes  Talmudic  expressions  similar  to  "God  is  not  a 
God  of  the  dead"  as  meaning  those  spiritually  "dead,"  and  proving 
that  "the  righteous,  even  in  death,  are  said  to  live."  These  passages 
confirm  the  view  that  Jesus  might  describe  one  and  the  same  ^'state" 
in  many  ^* phrases,"  and  that  He  regarded  the  "state**  as  a  spiritual 
one  describable  only  by  metaphors  that  must  not  be  taken  literally. 
If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  He  would  have  described 
Abraham,  not  as  "  sleeping,"  but  as  "  living  to  God." 

where  souls  await  a  second  resurrection.  Jesus  is  recorded  by  Luke  to  have  said 
to  the  penitent  thief  (Lk.  xxiii.  43)  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

[3227  t]  Hot.  Hebr.  on  Lk.  xx.  37  quotes  from  Shemoth  R.  fol.  159.  i,  a 
tradition  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  "I  look  for  ten  men  from  thee,  as 
I  looked  for  that  number  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.  32) ;  find  me  out  ten  righteous 
persons  among  the  people  and  I  will  not  destroy  thy  people."  Moses  pointed 
to  himself,  Aaron,  Eleazar,  Ithamar,  Phineas,  Caleb,  and  Joshua.  "  But,"  said 
God,  "where  are  the  other  three?"  When  Moses  knew  not  what  to  do,  he  said, 
"O  eternal  God,  i/^  those  live  that  are  dead'*''''  "Yes"  was  the  reply.  Then 
said  Moses  (Exod.  X3cxii.  13)  "Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  Comp. 
Berach.  18  3,  interpreting  Deut.  xxxiv.  4  as  "Go  thou  and  say  to  Abraham, 
Isaac  etc." 

[3227  cfj  Luke's  adjective  "  equal-to-the-angels,"  iffdyyfXos,  is  not  found  in 
pre-Christian  literature;  but  Luke  closely  resembles  Philo  i.  164  "Abraham, 
'having  departed  (e/cXixwi') '  from  mortality,  'is  added  to  the  people^  of  God, 
...having  become  eqtial  to  angels.^''  The  words  in  single  inverted  commas  are  from 
Gen.  XXV.  8  (LXX)  "  And  Abraham  departing  («Xeiirwi')  died... and  was  added  to 
his  people."  Philo  takes  "  his  people  "  as  "  the  people  of  God."  The  Jerusalem 
Targum  transfers  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  ' '  was  gathered  to  his  people "  from  Abraham 
to  Ishmael  (ib.  9). 
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§  6.     '■^  Holy  ones"  or  ^^  saints  "  in  the  Pauline  epistles 

[3228]  The  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  says  (iii.  ii — 13) 
"  Now  may  our  God  and  Father  hunself  and  our  Lord  Jesus  direct 
our  way  unto  you... to  the  end  that  he  may  stabHsh  your  hearts 
unblameable  in  hoUness  before  our  God  and  Father  at  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  his  holy  ones  (or,  saints)."  Many  authorities 
add  "  Amen."  In  any  case  a  section  of  the  epistle  terminates  here. 
And  the  writer  appears  to  be  closing  it  with  a  kind  of  benediction, 
as  to  which  Lightfoot  argues  that  "  all  his  saints  "  means  "  not  only 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  but  the  angels  of  heaven  also." 

His  arguments  are  these,  (i)  "Though  the  angels  are  never 
called  simply  ol  dytoi  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  term  is  found  in 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  5,  Zech.  xiv.  5,  Dan.  iv.  10  (13)."  (2)  "The  imagery  of 
Daniel  has  so  strongly  coloured  the  apocalyptic  passages  of  the 
Thessalonian  epistles  that  this  passing  use  of  the  expression  is  not 
surprising."  (3)  "The  presence  of  the  angels  with  the  returning 
Christ  is  expressly  stated  in  several  passages  (Mt.  xiii.  41,  sq. ; 
XXV.  31,  Mk  viii.  38,  Lk.  ix.  26,  2  Thess.  i.  7)."  (4)  "In  two  of 
these  (Mk  viii.  38,  Lk.  ix.  26)  the  epithet  ayioi  is  applied  to  them  in 
this  connection." 

[3229]  But  against  these  arguments  are  the  following,  (i)  As 
to  Dan.  iv.  13  "a  watcher  and  a  holy  [one],"  and  other  similar 
passages  that  might  have  been  alleged,  it  has  been  shewn  above  that 
they  do  not  apply  (3223/5  foil,).  Moreover  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  final  judgment.  And  on  the  other  side  is  Daniel's  habitual 
employment  of  the  plural  "  holy  ones  "  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  holy 
ones  of  the  Most  High,"  and  sometimes  simply  "  the  holy  ones,"  to 
mean  '■'■the  saints"  or  '■'■faithful  Israel"  and  this  in  connection  with 
the  final  judgment^. 

(2)  What  has  been  said  above  reverses  the  argument  from 
"the   imagery   of    Daniel."     It   is   now   against   the   interpretation 


1  [3229a]  As  regards  Ps.  Ixxxix.  5—6  (i)  "holy  ones"  and  (2)  (R.V.  marg.) 

"the  sons  of  God  (or,  of  the  gods),"  (R.V.  txt.)  "the  sons  of  the  mighty,"  the 
latter  are  called  by  the  Targum  "choirs  of  angels,"  the  former  are  called  "holy 
ones."  In  Zech.  xiv.  5,  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  "angels"  are  intended. 
Lightfoot  might  have  alleged  Job  v.  i  and  xv.  15,  but  perhaps  avoids  them 
because  they  are  utterances  of  Eliphaz,  so  that  they  do  not  represent  orthodox 
Hebraism.  In  Job  xv.  15  "the  holy  ones"  is  paraphrased  by  Targ.  as  " Sanctis 
superioribus "  and  "the  heavens"  as  "angeli  excelsi."     See  3223/—^. 
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"angels,"   and   for    the   interpretation    "holy  ones,"  i.e.   saints,  in 
accordance  with  Pauline  usage  elsewhere. 

(3)  As  regards  N.T.  attestation  of  "  the  presence  of  the  angels 
with  the  returning  Christ"  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Matthew 
seems  to  take  a  somewhat  different  view  from  that  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  expression  "his  angels"  (that  is, 
"  the  angels  of  the  son  of  man  ")  in  Matthew,  includes  "  the  angels  " 
as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  Matthew,  when  quoting  Zechariah 
(xiv.  5  "holy  ones")  paraphrases  it  as  "angels."  But  the  question 
arises  whether  Paul,  who  maintains  that  "the  saints"  will  "judge 
angels,"  would  follow  Matthew  in  this  error  and  would  not  rather  be 
particularly  careful  to  keep  the  two  terms  distinct. 

The  reference  to  2  Thess.  i.  7 — 8  certainly  attests  "  the  presence 
of  the  angels  with  the  returning  Christ."  But  it  also  calls  attention 
to  a  contrast  between  "  angels  "  and  "  holy  ones  "  in  that  passage, 
"  In  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven  along  with  \the\ 
angels  of  his  power  in  flaming  fire... when  he  shall  come  to  be 
glorified  in  his  holy  ones."  Here,  as  Lightfoot  says,  the  "  holy  ones  " 
are  "the  mirror  in  which  His  glory  shines."  But  surely  they  are  not 
to  be  identified  with  "the  angels  of  his  power."  The  "angels" 
appear  to  be  ministers  of  wrath,  punishers  of  the  disobedient,  and 
distinct  from  "the  holy  ones"  who  are  the  "  mirror"  of  His  "glory." 

(4)  As  regards  the  "  two  passages  "  in  which  the  epithet  "  holy  " 
is  appUed  to  "  angels  "  by  Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  "  two  "  are  parallel,  so  that  they  represent  only  one  saying  of 
Christ s.  Moreover  this  single  saying  is  recorded  by  three  evangelists, 
of  whom  two  insert  "  holy  "  while  the  third  omits  it.  The  attestation, 
therefore,  of  "  holy  "  is  not  strong. 

§  7.     '^Saints"  not  '^angels"  are  to  Judge 
[3230]   The  emphatic  mention  of  "  all "  in  "  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  with  all  his  holy  ones^"  appears  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
alarm  of  the  Thessalonians  for  those  that  "are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus," 

^  [3230  a]  I  Thess.  iii.  13,  comp.  Zech.  xiv.  5  (lit)  "all  holy  ones,"  LXX 
"all  the  holy  ones,"  Targ.  "all  His  holy  ones."  The  Heb.  may  mean  (Gesen. 
481  a)  "  every  holy  one."  Comp.  Didach.  xvL  6 — 7  "...thirdly,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ;  but  not  of  all  [the  dead],  but,  as  it  is  said,  The  Lord  [Jesus]  shall  come, 
and  all  the  holy-ones  with  Him  (^|ei  6  wptoj  koX  xivrt^  di  ayioi  fier'  clvtov)."  The 
insertion  of  the  article  before  K^pioi  seems  intended  to  denote  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
distinct  from  Zech.  xiv.  5  K()/»os  6  Geos  fiov.  The  writer  clearly  takes  "the  holy- 
ones"  to  be  departed  saints  (not  "  angels  "  in  the  ordinary  sense). 
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lest  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  triumphant  return.  The 
apostle  begs  them  not  to  sorrow,  and  explains  to  them  that  "  God 
will  bring  with  him,"  that  is,  with  Jesus,  the  departed  also.  The 
dead,  indeed,  "  shall  rise  first."  Then  the  survivors  on  earth  will  be 
"caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air\"  Thus  He 
will  come  "with  all  his  saints."  All  alike,  living  and  dead,  will  be 
united  with  Him,  and,  henceforth,  will  "  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 
After  that,  apparently,  will  follow  the  judgment. 

Some  doctrine  of  this  kind,  a  doctrine  of  the  judgment  of  man 
by  man — necessarily  expressed  by  metaphor,  and  not  to  be  narrowed 
down  by  taking  metaphor  as  fact — appears  to  be  implied  by  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  men  of  Nineveh  and  the  queen  of 
the  .South,  that  even  they  will  "rise  up  in  the  judgment  along  with 
this  generation  and  condemn  it."  Part  of  the  meaning  of  this,  is, 
that  all  the  "  sons  of  man,"  in  so  far  as  they  have  turned  from 
darkness  to  receive  some  glimmerings  of  the  light,  will  rise  up  in  the 
day  of  judgment  and  condemn  those  who  have  loved  the  darkness. 

[3231]  This  is  appropriate  to  real  judgment,  which  includes 
conviction,  or  convincing  of  sin.  It  is  conceivable  that  Michael, 
Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  could  not  thus  convict  or  convince  us.  For 
how  could  those  superhuman  beings  know — or,  if  they  knew,  how 
could  they  persuade  us  that  they  knew — the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
belief,  and  the  temptations  not  to  believe,  since  they,  archangels, 
have  always  lived  in  the  very  brightness  of  the  face  of  God? 

Only  the  faithful  sons  of  man  could  fairly  and  justly  (according  to 
our  powers  of  conception)  take  any  part  in  manifesting  God's  judgment 
and  bringing  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  their  guilty  brethren,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  forced  to  confess,  "We,  too,  might  have  believed." 

The  good  and  true  in  all  ages — such  appears  to  have  been 
Christ's  doctrine — have  been,  and  will  be,  oppressed,  for  generation 
after  generation,  in  this  present  world.  From  time  to  time  there 
have  been  movements  of  humanity  toward  the  divine  throne  whence 
issue  what  we  call  on  earth  "the  judgments  of  God."  But  these 
have  been  but  beginnings.  Not  till  the  very  end  will  this  great  body 
of  holy  humanity — which  has  fulfilled  the  precept  "be  ye  holy  for  I 
am  holy"  and  has  been  made  like  to  the  image  of  God — be 
"brought"  (as  in  Daniel)  right  onward  into  the  presence  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  whence  they  will  judge  their   oppressors,  filling 

^  I  Thess.  iv.  13 — 17. 
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their  hearts  with  a  tormenting  shame  and  with  a  purifying  pain. 
Then  and  not  till  then  will  the  final  judgment  be  pronounced  and 
everlasting  dominion  be  bestowed  on  "the  son  of  man,"  recognised 
as  the  Son  of  God,  whose  Kingdom  is  that  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

§  8.     Conclusion 

[3232]  The  conclusion,  as  regards  the  special  Synoptic  passage 
under  consideration,  is  that  the  slight  verbal  divergence  mentioned 
above  (3220  foil.)  between  the  three  evangelists  as  to  "angels" 
probably  points  to  a  very  important  difference  of  thought  in  the 
original.  It  appears  to  have  contained  '*  holy  ones."  This  has  been 
paraphrased  in  our  gospels  as  "angels"  or  as  '^ holy  angels." 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  derived  or  derivable 
from  the  eighth  Psalm,  and  from  Daniel,  and  from  Jewish  literature, 
and  with  early  Pauline  doctrine,  that  "  holy  ones,"  when  mentioned 
as  accompanying  "  the  son  of  man "  in  glory,  should  be  human 
"saints,"  not  "angels." 

This  is  also  in  harmony  with  various  prophecies  which  speak  of 
Israel  as  being  raised  up  and  exalted,  sometimes  collectively,  l)ut 
sometimes  as  a  Person  representing  the  Nation.  And  it  agrees  with 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  historical  utterance  of  Jesus,  namely, 
that  He  would  raise  up  a  "new  temple,"  concerning  which  John  says 
that  "  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  It  agrees  also  with  the 
Johannine  doctrine  that  judgment  was  to  be  given  to  the  Son 
because  He  was — not  although  He  was — "son  of  man\"  From  this 
it  would  logically  follow  that  His  assessors  should  be  "sons  of  man," 
not  angels  without  experience  of  human  trials  and  temptations''. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  "holy  angels,"  or  "angels," 
mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  in  the  special  passage  under  considera- 
tion— and,  as  we  have  concluded,  probably  meaning  "holy  ones" 
or  "  saints  " — we  have  been  obliged  to  touch  on  Daniel's  and  Paul's 
use  of  "holy  ones"  in  connection  with  a  Day  of  Judgment,  in 
which  the  Judge  was  to  come  in  glory  and  to  receive  a  kingdom. 
But  we  have  not  discussed  the  nature  of  the  "coming,"  or  the 
"glory,"  or  the  "kingdom."     These  points  will  now  be  considered. 

^  Jn  V.  21,  27. 

*  [3232a]  The  first  epistle  of  Peter  (i.  £2)  says  that  "angels  desire  to  look 
into"  the  mystery  of  Redemption.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  14)  says  of 
them,  "Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits?"  Neither  of  these  writers  says 
anything  about  angels  as  judging  the  saints. 


A.  S. 
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CHAPTER    IX 
"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   COMING   IN    GLORY 

§  I.      OrigerCs  comment 

[3233]  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter  was  that 
the  "holy  angels,"  or  "angels,"  associated  in  a  special  Synoptic 
passage  with  the  coming  of  "  the  son  of  man "  "  in  glory,"  were 
rather  "holy  ones,"  or  "saints,"  than  "angels"  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Returning  to  the  same  passage  we  have  now  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  "coming"  when  applied  to  "the  son  of  man."  Whence  and 
whither  is  He  to  "come".?  Locally?  Or  spiritually?  Or  both? 
And  of  what  nature  is  the  "  glory  "  ? 

For  convenience,  the  passage  is  repeated : — 

Mk  viii.  38                       Mt.  xvi.  27  Lk.  ix.  26 

"the  son  of  man...          "...the  son  of  man  "...the  son  of  man 

when  he  shall  come  is  destined  to  come  ...whenhe  shall  come 

in   the   glory  of   his  in   the   glory   of  his  in  the  glory  (lit.)  of 

Father  with  (lit.)  the  Father       with       his  him  [self]  and  of  the 

angels       the       holy  angels...."    •  Father,    and   of    the 

[ones]."  holy  angels." 

[3234]  Origen^  illustrates  the  revelation  of  "the  son  of  man"  as 
"coming  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels"  by  a  reference 
to  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah.  In  his  view,  "  glory  "  refers  not 
to  material  fire,  or  brightness,  but  to  the  splendour  of  truth.  The 
Servant  "  had  no  form  or  beauty "  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  because 
Israel  was  blind ;  "  the  son  of  man"  "had  no  form  or  beauty  "  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharisees,  because  the  Pharisees  were  blind.  But  under 
that  external  aspect  of  humiliation  Jesus  was  preparing  His  disciples 
to  recognise  His  spiritual  "  form  and  beauty." 

^  On  Mt.  xvi.  27,  Lomm.  iii.  176  foil. 
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The  "coming,"  also,  Origen  deemed  to  be  spiritual.  It  did  not 
mean — or  at  all  events  it  did  not  mean  merely — coming  down  from 
the  clouds,  or  from  one  of  the  seven  heavens  above  the  clouds,  but 
coming  into  the  heart.  The  vision,  or  feeling,  of  that  "  coming " 
depends  on  the  disciple's  acceptance  of  the  above-mentioned 
preparation :  "  To  the  perfect  He  '  comes  in  the  glory  of  His 
Father,'  and  they  can  say  [with  John  the  Evangelist]  '  We  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  Father.' " 

[3235]  We  naturally  ask,  "  Who,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
are  the  '  angels  '  or  '  messengers '  with  whom  He  is  to  come  ?  " 

In  answer,  Origen  bids  us  ask  ourselves  who  are  "  the  co-operators 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lx)gos,  or  Word... who  sojourn  on  earth  with 
Him."  They  are  manifestly  "  the  prophets."  As  to  these  he  says  : 
"Consider  whether  you  can  say  that,  among  these,  those  prophets  that 
formerly  suffered  have  had  some  analogy  with  the  Logos,  or  Word, 
who  'had  no  form  or  beauty' — in  virtue  of  the  Logos  or  Word 
[in  them]  which  'had  no  form  or  beauty \'" 

Origen  would  probably  not  restrict  "  suflFering  "  to  the  endurance 
of  death.  He  would  include  all  the  great  and  good  champions  of 
the  oppressed,  who  have  received  ingratitude  from  those  whom  they 
have  striven  to  help,  as  well  as  hatred  and  persecution  from  those 
whom  they  have  resisted  or  assailed — such  as  Moses,  Elijah, 
Jeremiah,  and  many  a  nameless  prophet  beside  those  whose  books  are 
extant,  ending  with  the  last  of  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist.  All 
these,  in  various  ways  and  degrees,  have  been  "  messengers,"  that  is, 
"  angels  " — besides  being  "  holy  ones  " — and  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  development  of  humanity,  the  "coming"  of  "the  son  of 
man." 

§  2.    John  the  Baptist's  relation  to  the  coming  of 
"  the  son  of  man  " 

[3236]  Among  all  these  "prophets,"  these  "messengers"  (or, 
"angels")  of  "the  son  of  man,"  there  stood  pre-eminent,  for  Christians 
in  the  first  century,  John  the  Baptist.  He  was  declared  by  Jesus  to 
be  "a  prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet"  He  was  also  the  special 
preparatory  '•  messenger  "  mentioned  by  Malachi*.  No  doubt  Jesus 
(in  the  fourth  gospel)  says  of  Moses  also,  "  He  wrote  of  me."     And 


^  Origen,  Lomm.  iii.  177 — 8. 
Mt.   xi.   lo,  Lk.   \ni.  77  quoting   Mai.  iii.   i,   on  which  see  From  Letter 
817  foU. 
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elsewhere  "Moses  and  the  prophets,"  or  "the  Law  and  the  prophets," 
are  appealed  to  as  witnesses  and  (as  Origen  expresses  it)  "co- 
operators."  But  none  of  them  is  described,  precisely  like  John  the 
Baptist,  as  the  special  "  angel "  appointed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
"  the  son  of  man." 

In  another  respect  John  the  Baptist  was  pre-eminent.  Among  a 
multitude  of  prophets  he  is  almost  the  only  one  of  renown,  concern- 
ing whom  scripture  has  recorded  by  name^  that  he  ^^ suffered^ ." 
A  tradition  peculiar  to  Luke  represents  Jesus  as  exclaiming,  "  Shall 
not  God  avenge  his  elect,  who  cry  to  him  day  and  night^?" 
Whether  Jesus  used  these  exact  words,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense  He 
used  them,  may  be  open  to  question :  but  who  can  doubt  that  He 
must  have  had  some  such  feeling  about  all  the  good  oppressed  by  the 
evil  in  His  days,  and  especially  about  John  the  Baptist? 

The  Baptist  had  been  perhaps  Christ's  teacher.  At  all  events  he 
had  been  a  foster-father  introducing  Him  to  the  world,  and — accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  the  four  evangelists — pointing  Him  out 
as  "the  coming  one,"  the  "stronger  one,"  who  was  to  develop  his 
own  work,  and  in  whose  favour  he,  the  older  prophet,  was  to  retire 
into  obscurity.  Surely  Jesus  would  have  been  less  than  human  if 
John  had  not  been  poignantly  in  His  thoughts  during  his  imprison- 
ment, more  poignantly  still  when  his  disciples  came  to  say  "Art  thou 
he  that  is  to  come?" — but  most  of  all  in  the  moment  when  they 
came  again,  not  to  ask  further  questions,  but  to  make  a  final  report : 
"We  have  buried  our  Master." 

[3237]  All  the  Synoptists  place  the  Transfiguration  at  this  point; 
and  Mark  and  Matthew  report  that,  when  Jesus  was  descending  from 
the  Mount,  He  spoke  in  mystical  terms  about  Elijah  as  having 
already  come  and  suffered  martyrdom  \ 


^  Comp.  Mt.  xvii.  12 — 13  where  "John  the  Baptist"  is  mentioned,  after  a 
prediction  of  ^^ suffering"  as  having  himself  had  a  similar  experience. 

*  [3236a]  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  37  "they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
they  were  tempted,  they  were  slain  with  the  sword,"  and  see  the  marginal 
references  which  refer  to  no  prophet  whose  writings  are  extant.  "Sawn"  is 
supposed,  but  only  on  traditional  grounds,  to  refer  to  Isaiah. 

3  [3236  <5]  Lk.  xviii.  7,  preceded  by  "And  the  Lord  said...."  Concerning  this 
use  of  "the  Lord"  for  Jesus,  see  /oA.  Voc.  1779 — 81:  "most  of  the  passages 
[containing  this  u.se]  in  Luke  are  peculiar  to  his  Gospel :  and  they  give  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  taken  from  some  book  (perhaps  containing  the  teaching 
or  preaching  of  Peter)  in  which  Jesus  was  habitually  called  'the  Lord."'' 

*[3237a]  Mark  has  (ix.  13)  "I  say  unto  you  that  Elijah  hath  come  and  they 
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Luke,  it  is  true,  omits  this  mention  of  Elijah.  But  the  omission 
can  be  explained,  partly  by  his  tendency^  to  omit  Elijah-references 
of  a  certain  kind,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  misunderstood, 
and  partly  by  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  this  particular  passage. 
This  Mark-Matthew  mention  of  Elijah  and  the  Baptist  should  be 
combined  with  the  Matthew-Luke  tradition  about  the  Baptist  as 
being,  in  a  special  way,  God's  "  messenger^ "  whom  Jewish  tradition 
identified  with  Elijah.  Thus  we  have  two  apparently  independent 
traditions  shewing  that  Jesus,  a  little  before  the  Baptist's  death,  and 
a  little  after  it,  identified  him  with  Elijah  the  messenger.  We  also 
find  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the  Transfiguration,  saying  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  discoursed  with  Jesus  concerning  His  forthcoming  "  de- 
parture," that  is,  martyrdom,  in  Jerusalem^.  This  implies  that  the 
martyr  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  glorified  form  of  Elijah,  had  been 
joined  with  Moses  in  a  vision  that  predicted  the  Passion,  Death,  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

[3238]  What  was  the  "glory"  in  which  Moses  and  Elijah 
appeared  ?  It  was  certainly  not  the  glory  of  archangels  free  from 
imperfection,  struggle,  and  error.  Both  of  these  great  Saints  had  to 
some  extent  failed  in  accomplishing  the  heavy  task  imposed  on  them. 
God  had  rebuked  both.  Both  had  left  their  work  imperfect.  But 
they  had  done  and  suffered  ever-memorable  and  ever-helpful  things 
for  their  people,  and,  through  their  people,  for  the  world,  in  bearing 

have  done  with  him  as  many  things  as  they  desired  even  as  it  is  written  of  him" — 
and  there  stops  short.  "As  it  is  written"  raises  a  difficulty  (see  3346  foil.).  But 
none  can  doubt  that  Jesus  meant  the  Baptist.  Jesus  Himself  had  described  the 
Baptist  as  the  "messenger"  (in  Malachi)  whom  many  traditions  identified  with 
Elijah.  The  Baptist  had  "suffered"  at  the  hands  of  Herod  "as  many  things"  as 
the  world  had  "desired"  to  inflict.  And  Matthew  (xvii.  13)  expressly  adds 
"Then  understood  the  disciples  that  [it  was]  concerning  John  the  Baptist  [that]  he 
spake  unto  them." 

^  [3237  b]  We  must  beware  of  assuming  "tendency"  to  have  been  the  only 
cause.  Such  "  tendency"  would  be,  in  fact,  dishonesty.  Obscurity,  or  the 
likelihood  (sometimes  amounting  to  the  certainty)  of  being  misunderstood,  must 
be  regarded  as  often  a  contributory  cause.  Comp.  Mk  xv.  35 — 6,  Mt.  xxvii. 
47 — 9  omitted  by  parall.  Lk.  xxiii.  45,  where  HAIOT  may  have  been  taken  as 
"sun,"  instead  of  "  Elias  "  (see  From  Letter  1067 — 60)  so  that  Luke  took  the 
words  as  referring  to  a  supernatural  eclipse  or  darkening  of  "the  sun."  See 
also  Lk.  i.  17  "in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,"  that  is  to  say,  "not  in  the 
body  and  form  of  Elijah." 

-  Mt.  xi.  10,  Lk.  vii.  27.  Mk  i.  2  has  a  form  of  this  tradition  ("my 
messenger")  but  not  as  an  utterance  of  Jesus. 

*  Lk.  ix.  31. 
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witness  to  the  unity  and  righteousness  of  God.  Therefore  they  now 
"appeared  in  glory." 

If  the  companion  of  Moses  on  this  occasion  had  been  sent  as 
the  mere  representative  of  written  prophecy  so  that  "the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,"  side  by  side,  should  testify  to  the  Son,  it  seems 
probable  that  Isaiah,  not  Elijah,  would  have  been  chosen.  But  it  is 
not  book-message  but  life-message  that  is  represented  by  Elijah.  It 
is  also  the  message  of  a  life  cut  short  and  of  a  work  half  done  and 
passed  on  to  a  successor  with  a  twofold  portion  of  the  prophet's 
spirit.  In  these  respects  Elijah  resembled  John  the  Baptist.  But 
how  great  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  "  cutting  short " ! 

Perhaps  this,  too,  was  part  of  the  revelation  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  namely,  that  "  glory  "  was  independent  of  the  scenic 
accompaniments  of  death.  The  Baptist's  death,  in  prison,  under  the 
hand  of  the  executioner,  was  humiliating  and  inglorious.  Elijah's 
ascent  to  heaven — according  to  the  narrative  accepted  by  all  Jews 
as  historically  true^ — was  glorious  beyond  all  human  precedent ;  yet 
here  was  the  Baptist  shining  in  the  glory  of  Elijah.  This  was  a 
lesson  in  "  glory  "  as  to  the  past  "  departure  "  of  John.  Perhaps  it 
was  intended  to  be  also  a  lesson  in  "  glory "  as  to  the  future 
"  departure  "  of  Jesus. 

§  3.     ^^  Art  thou  he  that  is  to  come  ?  " 

[3239]  There  is  another  strong  reason  for  connecting  Christ's 
utterance  about  His  future  "coming"  with  the  thought  of  John  the 
Baptist.  John's  last  recorded  words  contained  an  apparent  reproach 
to  Jesus  for  not  "  coming."  The  imprisoned  prophet,  while  in  daily 
danger  of  death,  seems  to  have  expected  that  Jesus,  about  whose 
mighty  works  he  had  heard  many  reports,  would  speedily  come  to 
save   him.     As    He  had  not  done  this,  the  prophet  sent   Him   a 

^  [3238  a]  That  it  was  accepted  as  historical  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
tradition  of  R.  Jose  {Succah  5  a)  that  Moses  did  not  really  go  up  to  the  Height  (in 
spite  of  Exod.  xix.  3  "  went  up  unto  God  ")  nor  did  Elijah  (in  spite  of  2  K.  ii.  11 
"went  up. ..to  heaven").  It  is  quaintly  said  that  each  of  them  went  "  ten  spans 
lower."  So  (it  might  be  said)  the  Shechinah  will  not  come  down  here  below  (in 
spite  of  Zech.  xiv.  4  "His  feet  shall  stand. ..on  the  Mount  of  Olives")  for  this 
means  "ten  spans  higher."  The  rule  holds  (said  R.  Jose)  (Ps.  cxv.  16)  "The 
heavens  are  the  heavens  of  Jehovah,  and  the  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of 
men."  R.  Jose  merely  denied  a  materialistic  ascent  to  "heaven."  He  said, 
in  effect,  "Climb  to  heaven  by  cubits!     You  will  always  be  cubits  off." 
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message  through  two  of  his  disciples,  "Art  thou  he  that  is  to  conu,  or 
must  we  expect  another^  ?  " 

It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  not  pained  by  the 
necessity  of  disappointing  this  expectation — shared,  doubtless,  by  the 
Baptist's  disciples,  and  by  many  of  His  own  followers,  not  to  speak 
of  multitudes  of  patriotic  and  pious  Galilaeans.  Although  He 
could  not  deviate  in  action  from  the  course  revealed  lo  Him  by  the 
Father,  yet  He  could  endeavour  to  lessen  the  pain  in  store  for  His 
disciples  by  encouraging  them  to  believe  that,  after  all,  in  some  real 
and  effective  form,  He  was  "he  that  is  to  come,"  and  that  they  need 
not  "  expect  another." 

[3240]  And  this  leads  us  to  ask  what  precisely,  or  whom 
precisely,  the  populace  did  "  expect,"  and  by  what  popular  phrases 
they  expressed  their  expectation.  The  message  of  John  the  Baptist 
assumes  that  "he  that  is  to  come" — literally  "the  coming  [one]" — was 
such  a  phrase,  a  phrase  intelligible  at  once  to  Jesus  and  to  all  those 
in  whose  hearing  the  message  was  delivered.  Even  if  it  stood  alone, 
such  a  message  would  suffice  to  prove  that  "  he  that  is  to  come " 
was  a  phrase  in  common  use  to  denote  an  expected  Deliverer  of 
Israel.  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  cry  of  the  multitudes 
that  welcomed  Jesus  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^." 

To  the  same  effect  probably  are  Johannine  traditions  about 
"the  prophet,  [namely]  he  that  is  to  come  into  the  world,"  and 
"  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  that  is  to  come  into  the  worlds" 

[3241]   In  the  Riding  into  Jerusalem,  "Blessed  is  he  that  cometh 

'   Mt.  xi.  3,  Lk.  vii.  ig. 

^  [3240  a]  Ps.  cxviii.  26,  quoted  in  Mk  xi.  9,  on  which  Prof.  Swete  says  that 
"the  accents  of  the  Hebrew"  shew  that  "in  the  name"  must  be  connected  with 
"blessed."  This  view,  however,  is  not  apparently  taken  by  Gesen.  139  a,  which 
quotes  Ps.  cxxix.  8  as  an  instance  of  this  connection,  but  Ps.  cxviii.  26  under  a 
different  head.  Neither  Ewald  nor  R.V.  indicates  such  a  connection.  The 
evidence  of  the  present  Hebrew  accents  is  of  little  value  as  an  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  Jews  interpreted  the  text  in  the  first  century. 

*  [3240^]  Jn  vi.  14,  xi.  27.  Stc  Joh.  Gram.  1940.  Wetstein,  Schottgen,  and 
Hot.  Hebr.  on  Mt.  xi.  3  quote  no  Jewish  instances  of  this  use  of  "he  that  is  to 
come";  and  Heb.  x.  37  "he  that  cometh"  is  derived  from  a  misquotation  of 
Hab.  ii.  3  foil.,  giving  neither  the  Heb.  nor  the  Gk  correctly.  But  the  evidence 
ft-om  N.T.  is  very  strong  as  to  vernacular  usage  in  the  first  century.  Such  usage 
would  naturally  leave  no  permanent  record  in  the  Talmuds,  because  the  popular 
expectations  were  not  fiilfiUed,  and  because  the  phrase  had  acquired  Christian 
associations. 
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in  the  name  of  the  Lord "  occurs  not  in  Mark  alone  but  in  all  four 
gospels  as  a  popular  cry  quoted  from  one  of  the  Psalms  ^  Mark 
connects  it  with  "the  kingdom  of  our  father  David  "  ;  Matthew  with 
"the  son  of  David";  Luke  with  "the  king";  John  with  "the 
king  of  Israel."  The  only  other  passage  in  the  Bible  where  '■'■  come 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  occurs  is  in  the  words  of  David  to  Goliath 
"  I  come  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^." 

The  Targum  on  the  Psalm  makes  this  sentence  of  the  Psalm  part 
of  a  little  drama  about  the  anointing  of  David  as  king  by  Samuel  in 
the  midst  of  his  family.  It  assigns  the  words  "  Blessed  [is]  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  word  of  the  Lord"  to  "the  builders," 
that  is,  to  the  parents  of  David  I  We  know  from  the  Mishna*  that 
words  from  this  Psalm  were  regularly  repeated  during  the  procession 
of  rejoicing  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Taken  all  together,  these  facts  shew  that  "  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  " — perhaps  condensed,  for  brevity,  into  "  he  that 
cometh  " — must  have  been  in  the  first  century  a  popular  name  for  the 
anticipated  Deliverer  or  Messiah,  especially  when  regarded  as  a  son 
of  David  the  slayer  of  Goliath,  David  the  Champion,  as  well  as 
King,  of  Israel.  The  title  was  too  long  to  become  popular  (apart 
from  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Feast)  in  the  uncondensed  form ; 
but  in  its  condensed  form  we  may  well  believe  that  Galilaeans 
uttered  it  about  many  a  supposed  Messiah.  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  children  then  known  as  John  the  son  of 
Zechariah  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  doubtless  heard  it  uttered 
concerning  the  rebel  or  patriot  Judas  of  Galilee,  "  Is  this  man  the 
King  Messiah  ?  Is  this  man  he  that  is  to  come,  or  must  we  expect 
another?"  Probably  Jews  repeated  this  question  for  several  genera- 
tions, up  to  the  time  of  Bar  Cochba  who  was  accepted  by  many 
patriots  as  the  Messiah  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

^  Mk  xi.  9,  Mt.  xxi.  9,  I>k.  xix.  38,  Jn  xii.  13,  quoting  Ps.  cxviii.  26. 
2  I  S.  xvii.  45. 

*  The  same  or  a  similar  arrangement  is  found  in  Pesach.  119  a;,  where  Samuel 
is  added  as  an  interlocutor. 

*y.  Soucca  iii.  8  and  iv.  3  (5)  (Schwab). 
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"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   COMING   IN   HIS   KINGDOM 

§  T.     ^^ Behold,  thy  king  cometh" 

[3242]  In  the  light  of  the  popular  expectations  of  a  King 
Messiah  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  we  may  better  understand  the 
Synoptic  narrative  of  Christ's  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass.  The 
Synoptists  represent  Jesus  as  expressly  giving  minute  instructions  to 
the  disciples  to  procure  the  ass\  Matthew — and  Matthew  alone — adds 
that  this  was  done  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  "  Behold,  thy 
king  cometh,... meek,  and  riding  upon  an  ass...'*."  This  addition 
laid  Christians  open  to  the  obvious  accusation  that  the  "  fulfilment " 
was  a  pre-arranged  affair.  The  fourth  gospel,  which  quotes  the 
prophecy,  suggests  an  answer  to  this  charge  by  saying  that  Jesus  did 
what  He  did,  "  having  found  an  ass,"  and  by  adding  that  the  disciples 
did  not  understand  anything  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
till  after  the  resurrection'. 

But  what  if  Jesus  gave  those  express  commandments  to  the 
disciples  about  bringing  Him  the  ass  in  order  that  He  might  impress 
upon  the  multitudes,  in  part,  it  is  true,  the  fulfilment  of  Zechariah's 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  a  "king,"  but  in  part  also — and  in  greater 
part,  because  the  lesson  was  more  needed — the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  a  "meek  king"? 

It  has  been  said  above  that  J  ohn  agrees  with  Matthew  in  quoting 
the  prophecy.     True,  but  John  leaves  out  the  word  "  meek,"  thus, 

*  Mk  xi.  I  foil.,  Mt.  xxi.  i  foil.,  Lk.  xix.  29  foil. 

-  Zech.  ix.  9  "Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee;  A^  is  Just  and  having 
-salvation  (Heb.  saved),  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass...."  Matthew  omits  the 
italicised  words.     John  also  omits  "lowly,"  i.e.  "meek." 

'  [3242  a]  Jn  xii.  14 — 16.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  evangelist  meant 
"having  found  by  chance."  But  he  probably  meant  ^^ by  what  the  world  would 
call  chance."  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  pre-arrangement.  God  decreed  that 
Jesus  should  thus,  as  it  were  casually,  fulfil  the  prophecy.     See_/(?A.  Gr.  2766. 
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"Behold,  thy  king  cometh  [  ]  sitting  upon  an  ass's  colt\" 

Yet,  in  spite  of  John's  omission,  it  would  seem  probable  that  our 
Lord's  intention  was  to  teach  the  multitude  by  a  sign  (intelligible, 
without  a  word,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  amidst  an  uproar 
that  would  have  made  words  unintelligible)  that  He  came  as  a  King 
indeed,  and  as  a  King  bringing  a  "  yoke  "  for  His  subjects,  but  that 
the  yoke  was  that  of  salvation  and  righteousness,  and  the  coming 
was  that  of  a  King  "meek  and  lowly  of  heart,"  in  that  peculiar 
sense  in  which  the  word  "  meek  "  is  used  in  the  scriptures. 

§  2.      The  "  meek  "  King 

[3242  (i)]  To  explain  John's  omission  of  the  word  " meek"  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  involves  a  digression. 
But  the  subject  is  of  extreme  importance,  including,  as  it  does,  some 
things  that  throw  light  on  Christ's  alleged  Beatitude,  pronounced, 
according  to  Luke,  on  "the  poor,'^  but,  according  to  Matthew,  on 
^^the  poor  in  spirit.^'  I  have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  insert 
the  following  remarks. 

The  Hebrew  word  in  Zechariah  ("  meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass  ") 
usually  means  "poor^'^  or  "  afflicted,"  but  is  exceptionally  rendered 
^^ meek"  here  by  LXX,  as  also  by  Aquila,  while  Symmachus  and 
another  translator  render  it  "poor,'"  and  Theodotion  "responsive^." 

1  [3242  3]  Comp.  Sanhedr.  98  a  (on  which  see  King's  Yalkut  on  Zechariah 
pp.  48 — 51),  "It  is  written,  'And  lo,  with  the  clouds  of  heaven'  (Dan.  vii.  13); 
but  it  is  also  written,  'Meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass'  (Zech.  ix.  9).  If  they 
{i.e.  Israel)  are  meritorious,  then,  '  With  the  clouds  of  heaven ' ;  if  they  are  not 
meritorious,  then,  "Meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'" 

[3242  c]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Jesus  would  have  accepted  this  very  definite 
distinction  ;  for,  later  on,  He  mentions  the  "coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven"  in 
circumstances  that  imply  nothing  specially  meritorious.  But  some  Jewish  distinc- 
tion of  this  kind  may  very  well  have  existed  in  the  first  century  and  may  have 
influenced  Jesus  in  His  attempts  to  make  it  clear  that  He  contemplated  a  spiritual 
rather  than  a  material  coming  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  and  perhaps  also  that  He 
contemplated  more  than  one  act  of  "coming,"  varying  with  the  circumstances  of 
those  to  whom  the  "coming"  was  to  be  manifested. 

[3242  dl  Matthew  perhaps  has  in  view  the  words  of  Christ,  which  he  alone  has 
recorded  (Mt.  xi.  29)  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart." 

The  sense  in  which  Jesus  used  the  term  "meek" 

2  [3242  (i)  rt]  In  Zech.  ix.  9,  Hebrew  ''jy,  LXX  and  Aq.  have  TrpaiJs,  Sym. 
and  E'.  TrTtux"^'!  Theod.  iiro-Koiiiav.  In  LXX,  the  word  =  Tr/3oi5s  only  3  times,  but 
■Kivt\%  13,  TTTwx^s  38,  To.ire.i.vb'i  9.     Gesen.   777  a  gives  the  rendering  "humble, 
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The  verb  "be  afflicted."  corresponding  to  the  adjective  "jifflicted," 
is  applied  to  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah.  Here  A-V.  has  "  and 
he  was  afflicted,''  but  R.V.  "  yet  he  humbled  himseip"  The  transla- 
tions and  Jewish  interpretations  shew  astonishing  variations  given 
below.  These  arise  firom  the  fact  that  there  is  an  identity,  as  regards 
their  radical  letters,  between  the  two  Hebrew  verbs  meaning 
(i)  "answer,  respond,"  (2)  "be  bowed  down,  afflicted-." 

lowly"  elsewhere  only  for  Prov.  iii.  34  (Kt.)  (R.V.)  "the  scorn ers..  the  lowly 
(tow«i'o?i),"  ib.  xvi.  19  (Kt.)  (R.V.)  "Better  it  is  to  be  of  a  lowly  spirit 
(rpaidviJLOi)  with  the  poor  (mai^.  meek)  (ra^-eu'Wtf-eaw)  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with 
the  proud,"  Ps-  xviii.  27  (R.V.)  "thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  jjeople,  but  the 
haughty  eyes  thou  wilt  bring  down,"'  LXX  Ttxreiwon,  Aq.  -rhnp-a,  Sym.  -rpaaw,  rep. 
in  2  S.  xxii.  28  (R.V.)  "afflieted,"  LXX  xrwx^i'  but  al.  exetnpl.  rareufOf  and 
vpSuop.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  word  was  generally  rendered  ''poor"  by 
LXX,  except  where  the  antithetical  presence  of  "proud,"  "haughty,"  etc., 
compelled  the  translators  to  render  it  "humble."  Gesenius  (773  foil.)  gives  to 
njT  four  meanings  (i)  "answer,"  (2)  "be  occupied"  (only  in  Eccles.,  "perh. 
Aramaic  loan  word"),  (3)  "be  bowed  down,"  "aflBicted,"  (4)  "sing." 

^  Is.  liii.  7,  not  the  same  Heb.  word  as  Is.  IxiiL  9  "afflicted."     See  3560^. 

*  [3242  (i)  3]  See  Gesen.  p.  772  for  the  meaning  "answer"  and  p.  776  for  the 
meaning  "be  bo7Vid down."  In  the  passive  (occurring  4  times)  it  is  said  to  mean 
(Gesen.  776  a)  "humble  oneself"  in  Exod.  x.  3  (as  it  certainly  does)  but  "be 
afflicted"  in  the  other  instances,  including  Is.  liii.  7  (R.V.)  "He  was  oppressed 
yet  he  humbled  himself. " 

To  understand  the  following  divergent  interpretations  of  Isaiah  we  .must  re- 
member that  "  to  ans-wer  " — when  substituted  for  "  to  bow  down  " — may  mean  (as 
in  our  vernacular  "  answer  the  door  ")  to  "obey  " ;  but  it  may  also  mean  to  " gain- 
say." The  Targ.  has  "He  prayed,  and  he  was  answered";  Theod. "  He  was 
brought  near  (-rpooT^^)  and  he  himself  hearkened  (^Koive) " ;  Sym.  "  He  was 
offered  up  (iepo<fi]vix9rt,  ?  brought  near)  and  he  himself  obeyed  (wrijjcoi'ere) ''  ;  V'ulg. 
*'  He  was  offered  up,  because  he  himself  desired  it " ;  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon  "  He  was 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  he  was  punished" ;  Yepheth  ben  'AH  interprets  "he  was 
aflSiicted"  as  referring  to  "degradation  and  defamation."  Rashi  and  Kimchi 
severally  take  the  two  clauses  as  meaning  (i)  "He  was  oppressed... and  \was'\ 
answered,  i.e.  in  words  of  treachery  "  ;  (2)  "  He  was  pressed  [for  money]  and  he 
was  afflicted,  i.e.  bodily  (for  his  body  was  afflicted  with  stripes)." 

[3242  (i)  c\  On  Aboth  i.  5  "  Let  thy  house  be  opened  wide,  and  let  ipoor  [men] 
be  the  sons  of  thy  house  " — that  is,  Let  the  poor  be  thy  guests  treated  as  thy  house- 
hold— the  comment  of  R.  Nathan  gives  two  interpretations  (i)  "poor," 
(2)  "humble."  In  the  second  sense,  he  gives  the  meaning  as  being,  in  effect, 
"  Let  thy  household  be  gentle  and  sympathetic,  so  that  they  will  not  turn  away  the 
poor  from  thy  door." 

[3242  (i)  d)  That  there  was  a  very  early  identification  of  words  meaning 
"  affliction  "  with  words  meaning  "  responding  "  (and  especially  "  responding  "  to 
God's  trials)  appears  from  several  passages  where  modem  editors  surest  altera- 
tions of  the  text,  e.g.  Zeph.  ii.  3  "Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  meek  (raxeuroi)  of  the 
earth,    who   have    wrought   his   judgment;    seek   righteousness,    seek    meekness 
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(Gesen.  776  b  "prob.  gloss").  Here  LXX  has  dropped  the  third  "seek"  and 
has  ^'answer  these  things^''  Jerome  has  two  very  long  explanations,  ist  according 
to  the  Greek,  2nd  according  to  the  Hebrew.  Commenting  on  (Heb.)  "  mansueti 
terrae,"  (LXX)  '■'•  humiles  texxz.^^''  he  observes  that  the  '^  humilis  terrae  "  is  one 
who  "  peccatis  humiliatus  est,"  and  who  must  say  "My  sins  are  heavy,"  but 
"  according  to  the  Hebrew,  '  It  is  said  to  the  saints... Ye  have  imitated  viy  meek- 
ness (mansuetudinem)...seek  the  Lord  in  your  meekness.^  "  The  Targum  also  has 
"  seek  meekness"  using  a  word  similar  to  the  Hebrew  one. 

[3242  (i)  £]  Gesen.  ih.  renders  the  same  word  "  condescension  "  (but  "  dub.") 
in  Ps.  xviii.  35  (R.  V.)  "  Thy  \i.e.  God's]  gentleness  (marg.  condescension)  hath  made 
me  great."  Here  LXX  has  •^  iraidla  {i.e.  iraidda)  aov,  perhaps  meaning  *' /Ay 
affliction,  or  chastisement  [on  me"],"  '^ thy  training  [of  me'],"  Targ.  "with  thy 
word,"  Aq.  "thy  meekness,  or  gentleness  [irpabT-qs),"  Sym.  "  to  respond  ohediently\to 
thee]  {jo  viraKotjeiv  [o-ot])."  Rashi  has  "auxisti  mensuram  mansuetudinis  tuae  ut 
illam  erga  me  exerceres." 

A  striking  testimony  to  the  early  confusion  of  various  forms  of  this  word  is 
afforded  by  the  parallel  2  S.  xxii.  36  (R.V.)  "  Thy  gentleness  (marg.  condescension) 
hath  made  me  great "  (in  which  a  vau  is  omitted,  but  R.V.  translates  without 
differentiating).  The  LXX  has  what,  if  found  in  N.T.,  we  should  feel  bound  to 
render  "Thy  [i.e.  God's]  obedience  (^  viraKo^  aov)  hath  multiplied  me"  ;  but  the 
translator  meant  "Thy  response  to  my  prayer"  (as  in  Philem.  21  "Having 
confidence  in  thy  response  I  write  unto  thee  knowing  that  thou  wilt  do  even  beyond 
what  I  say")  but  al.  exempl.  (Field)  "humiliations  {Taireivibaeis)  have  multiplied 
for  me,"  and  "  thy  chastening  [r]  iraideLa  ffov)  hath  held  me  upright." 

[3242  (i)/l  The  same  word  (as  that  in  Ps.  xviii.  35)  occurs  thrice  in  Proverbs, 
XV.  33  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  instruction  of  wisdom,  and  before  honour 
[goeth]  humility,"  LXX  "...the  beginning  of  glory  will  respond  to  it  {a,-KOKpLdi)(ieTa.i. 
avT-Q),"  Sym.  and  Theod.  TrpavTTjs  (but  "AXXoj'"  TaTreicots),  comp.  ib.  xviii.  12 
(LXX)  irpb  86^r]s  raireiPovTai,  and  xxii.  4  (R.V.)  "the  reward  of  humility  [and] 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  [is]  riches...,"  LXX  "the  generation  oi  wisdotn  [is]  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,"  Sym.  "after  meekness  (irpavTrjTos)  [cometh]  the  fear  of  the  Lord," 
Rashi  "  Propter  mansuetudinem  (sive  humilitatem)  venit  timor  Domini."  He 
adds  "alia  explicatio,  Mansuetudo  (s.  humilitas)  est  fundamentum...." 

[3242  (i)  g\  The  same  word,  differently  pointed  (H-IJl^)  is  rendered  "  affliction" 
in  Ps.  xxii.  24  "  He  hath  not  despised. ..M«  affliction  of  the  afflicted."  Here  the 
LXX  has  '^ prayer,  ttj  Sei^ffet  tov  ittuxoD,"  Aq.  "gentleness,  ri]v  ■n-.paoTrjTa  rod 
■jr^i^Tos,"  Targ.  "prayer,"  Vulg.  "  deprecationem,"  Syr.  "  clamorem,"  and  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  (Gesen.  776  b)  to  substitute  for  the  Heb.  text  a  word  meaning, 
in  LXX,  Kpavy-fj  (15  times).  Rashi  says  (Breithaupt)  "...omnis  [dictio]  n**31? 
(sic)  quae  in  S.  Scriptura  habetur,  significat  ^  clamorem' ;  praeterea  poterit  exponi 
[dictio]  mjy  quod  [hie]  significet  ^humilitatem'...."  On  this  Breithaupt  refers 
to  Deut.  xxvi.  4 — ^5  "And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  out  of  thine  hand...  And 
thou  shall  answer  (LXX  he  shall  answer)  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God," 
where  Ra.shi  says  that  "answer"  signifies  "an  elevation  of  the  voice";  and  the 
word  means  "utter  a  clear  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  thanks  before  God." 

[3242  (i)  h]  This  leads  us  to  return  to  the  fact  (3242  (i)  a)  that  Gesenius  (777  a) 
recognises  "sing"  as  a  separate  meaning  of  HSr.  It  gives  as  the  first  instance 
Exod.  XV.  21  "And  Miriam  answered  them  {masc.),"  LXX  "led  the  song  for 
them  {i^rjpxev  5e  avrQv),"  Vulg.  "  quibus  praecinebat ,"  Onk.  '■^answered  them 
{fern.),"  Jer.  "sang  to  them  (masc.),"  Syr.  '■^ caused  them  (fern.)  to  sing,"  Aq. 
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[3242  (ii)]  A  slightly  different  form  of  the  word  under  considera- 
tion occurs  as  a  noun,  meaning  "poor  [one],  afflicted,  humble, 
meek."  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  last  two  senses  nowhere  (in  the 
written  Hebrew  text)  except  in  a  description  of  Moses :  "  And 
Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses.. ..Now  the  man  Moses  was 
meek  exceedingly,  above  all  mankind  on  the  face  of  the  earths"   The 

(and  Sym.)   "recited  {Kur^Xeyev)  to  them  (Jem.)."     Mechilta  says  (ad  loc.)  "As 
Moses  sang  to  the  men  so  Miriam  sang  to  the  women." 

Other  instances  where  Aquila  renders  this  word  by  KaraXifti}  are  in  Numb.  xxi. 
17  "Then  sang  Israel  this  song,  Spring  up,  O  well,  sing  ye  to  it";  Ps.  cxlvii.  7 
''Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving,"  Targ.  "give-praise"  ;  Jer.  xxv.  30  "a 
shout  (Field,  celeusma)...he  shall  utter'"''  (LXX,  and  the  rest,  "they"  not  "he'") ; 
ib.  li.  14  "  they  shall  utter... s.  shout." 

Mandelkem  (p.  899)  combines  under  one  head  the  meanings  (i)  "sing," 
including,  perhaps,  "nuntiare  futura,"  "carmine  celebrare,"  "  oraculum  dare," 
and  (2)  "  answer,"  "  respondere."  Thes.  Syr.  2924  foil,  combines  under  one  head 
these  meanings,  and  the  meaning  "  be  occupied  with,"  "devoted  to." 

[3242  (i)  i]  The  reason  for  accumulating  these  instances  of  confusion,  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added  from  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  is  that  they  shew  Hil?  to  be 
a  word  (i)  freq.  in  Aramaic  as  well  as  Hebrew,  (2)  capable  of  many  different 
meanings,  (3)  liable  to  be  paraphrased  in  a  difficult  passage,  and  (4)  consequently 
not  unlikely  to  throw  light  on  the  following  divergence  in  Matthew  and  Luke  : — 
Mt.  xi.  25 — 6  Lk.  X.  21 

"  In  that  season  Jesus  answered  and  "  In  that  very  hour  he  rejoiced  in  the 

said,  I  give  acknowledgment  to  thee,       Holy    Spirit   and    said... before    thee" 
O    Father... because    thou    didst    hide       [almost  verbatim  as  in  Matthew], 
these   things   from   wise    and    prudent 
[men]  and  didst  reveal  them  to  babes ; 
yea,  O  Father,  because  thus  it  seemed 
good  before  thee. " 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Matthew  substituted  "answered"  for  "rejoiced  in 
the  Holy  Spirit"  ;  but  it  is  easily  credible  (in  the  light  of  the  facts  adduced  above) 
that  the  original  had  njr  (which  indeed  is  the  word  actually  used  in  Matthew  by 
SS,  as  well  as  by  Delitzsch)  and  that  this  was  taken  by  some  as  simply 
(i)  "  ans-ivered" ;  by  others  as  (2)  "responded  to  the  divine  will^^  by  others  as 
(3)  " gave  forth  a  solemn  utterance  of  praise  after  the  manner  of  a  song"  (like 
" dedit  oraculum''''  in  Mandelkem  above).  This  is  all  the  more  likely  because 
Luke  places  before  this  utterance  the  words  (x.  18)  "I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  light- 
ning from  heaven...,"  which  indicate  that  Jesus  had  received  a  vision.  To  this  He 
"responded  "  acknowledging  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice  in  "  hiding"  the  truth 
for  a  time  from  the  so-called  wise  (comp.  i  Cor.  i.  19  foil.) — but  not  exactly 
"rejoicing"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since,  beneath  the  deep  joy  of 
consenting  with  God's  will,  there  could  not  but  be  some  sorrow  for  man's  failure. 
See  3622  n.  on  "  in  the  Holy  Spirit "  parall.  to  "in  the  book  of  Psalms." 

1  [3242  (ii)  d\  Numb.  xii.  3.  See  Gesen.  776  b.  Mechilta  says  (on  Exod.  xx. 
21  "and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was")  "This 
[access  to  God]  was  procured  for  him  by  his  meekness,  since  it  is  said  (Numb.  xii.  3) 
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context  would  justify  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  ^''afflicted'' 
beyond  measure  by  the  gainsaying  of  his  brother  and  sister  ;  but  the 
general  consent  of  Jewish  tradition  takes  the  words  as  meaning  that 
Moses  refrained  from  answering  their  attack  owing  to  his  exceeding 
"  meekness."  In  the  whole  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  the 
word  "meek"  does  not  occur  again.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Jews  and  Christians  would  think  of  the  '■'■meekness"  of  Moses  along 
with  that  of  the  "King"  in  Zechariah.  Christians  might  also 
connect  it  with  the  meekness  of  Christ,  "  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again... but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously  ^" 

But  more  than  mere  Stoical  self-restraint  was  implied  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  The  Mosaic  and  Messianic  "meekness"  impHes 
"  affliction  "  both  etymologically  and  historically.  The  first  instance 
of  the  word  in  Genesis  is  when  it  is  predicted  to  Abraham  that  the 
enemies  of  his  posterity  shall  '■'■afflict  them  four  hundred  years. 
Exodus  takes  up  the  story  and  tells  how  "the  more  they  afflicted 
them  the  more  they  multiplied,"  and  passes  rapidly  to  the  first 
appearance  of  God  to  Moses,  when  He  says,  "  Surely  I  have  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  peopled"  Then  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
shewing  how  Moses  took  upon  himself  a  share  in  this  affliction  : 
"  choosing  rather  to  be  jointly-afflicted  with  the  people  of  God. .  .valuing 
'  the  reproach  of  the  Anointed  '  above  the  treasures  of  Egypt^"  This 
kind  of  "  affliction  " — like  the  "  meekness  "  of  Moses  in  Numbers,  and 
the  "  meekness "  of  the  Saviour  King  in  Zechariah,  and  like  the 

'  And  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek.''  The  Scripture  shews  that  everyone  that  is 
meek  finally  causes  the  Shechinah  to  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth,  since  it  is 
said  (Is.  Ivii.  15)  'I  dwell... with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit '"  ; 
and  the  context  quotes  Is.  Ixi.  1  "to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek  (marg. 
poor),"  ib.  Ixvi.  2  and  Ps.  li.  17.  Rashi's  comment  on  Numb.  xii.  3  is  simply 
"  Mansuetus,  i.e.  'humilis  et  patiens.' "  Breithaupt  says  that  according  to  "the 
opinion  of  the  Rabbis"  Moses  was  called  "meek"  for  refraining  from  answering 
his  brother  and  sister  (comp.  Wagenseil  on  Sota  p.  820).  Chag.  gd  describes  ' 
"Elijah"  as  saying — on  Is.  xlviii.  10  "the  furnace  of  a^iction" — that  God 
"  searched  among  all  good  things  to  give  to  Israel  and  found  only  poverty  (or, 
affliction  nVJU)." 

^  I  Pet.  ii.  23.  2  Gen.  xv.  13,  Exod.  i.  12,  iii.  7. 

*  [3242  (ii)  b'\  Heb.  xi.  25 — 6.  "Jointly  afflicted,"  o-yv/ca/coi;xe«ff^at,  illustrates 
Aquila's  freq.  use  of  KaKovxiu  to  represent  the  Heb.  "afflict"  (as  in  i  K.  ii.  26 
(LXX),  xi.  39  (A)).  For  "the  reproach  of  the  xP'<'''"os>  or  Anointed,"  comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  51  "they  have  reproached  the  footsteps  of  thine  Anointed."  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seemingly  implies  that  Moses,  in  some  sense,  anticipated, 
or  partook  of,  the  afflictions  and  reproaches  that  fell  on  Christ. 
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oppression  and  "  affliction "  of  the  Suflfering  Servant  in  Isaiah — 
implies  a  sympathy  with  the  suflferings  of  man  and  also  a  patient 
expectation  that  looks  toward  God,  a  twofold  response,  or  answer, 
to  man's  appeal  for  pity  and  to  God's  appeal  for  faith,  trust,  and 
patience. 

[3242  (iii)]  Origen  goes  to  the  root  of  the  complex  Hebrew 
conception  of  "meekness  "  when  he  connects  the  term  with  "expec- 
tation "  or  patient  "  waiting."  Quoting  from  the  Psalms  "  Those  that 
wait  for  (or,  expect)  the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  land,"  he  says 
that  it  is  the  "  land  "  of  the  spiritual  milk  and  honey,  of  which  the 
Saviour  says  "  Blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  land," 
and  then:  "We  wait  for  (or,  expect)  {expectamus)  the  Lord,  because 
He  is  our  expectation  and  patience,  as  it  is  written,  '  And  now  what 
is  my  expectation  {quae  est  expectatio  mea)  ?  Is  it  not  the  Lord  ? ' 
As  therefore  the  Saviour  is  wisdom  and  peace  and  righteousness,  so 
also  is  He  expectation  or  patience,  and  as,  by  sharing  in  His  right- 
eousness we  are  made  righteous,  and  by  sharing  in  His  wisdom  we 
are  made  wise,  so,  by  sharing  in  His  patience  we  are  made  patient^" 
This  confirms  the  view  that  "meekness"  implies  an  attitude  of 
looking  up  to  God,  a  response  to  God's  appeal,  *'  Be  patient  and 
trust  me." 

The  context  in  Origen  seems  to  imply  that  the  Psalmist's  saying 
"  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  land  "  was  used  in  controversy  in  con- 
nection with  Matthew's  similar  saying.  Perhaps  there  was  felt,  in 
very  early  days,  a  doubt  among  the  Christians  of  the  West  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "meekness."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  after  quoting 
Matthew's  Beatitude,  says,  "  [By]  '  meek '  are  [meant]  those  who 
have  utterly  suppressed  the  battle  against  faith  [waged]  in  the  soul 
by  passion  and  covetousness  in  their  various  forms :  He  praises  as 
'  meek '  only  those  who  are  so  voluntarily,  not  those  who  are  so  by 
constraint*." 

^  [3242  (iii)  a]  Origen,  on  Ps.  xxxvii.  9,  Lomm.  xii.  173 — 4  quoting  Ps.  xxxix. 
7.  He  adds  (on  Ps.  xxxv-iL  11  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the  land,"  ii.  176) 
"  Adversum  Valentinianos  et  ceteros  haereticos,  qui  putant  Sal  valorem  meum  dicere 
in  Evangelio  quae  in  antiquis  literis  non  sunt,  proferendus  est  iste  versiculus,  sicut 
et  nos  didicimus  a  quodam  presbytero  proferre  haec  ad  convincendos  eos.  Quod 
enim  dictum  est  in  Evangelio  '  Beati  mansueti,  quoniam  ipsi  haereditabunt  terram,' 
vide  quomodo  ante  jam  dictum  est  a  Spiritu  sancto  per  David  :  imo  ipse  Christus 
nunc  in  Evangeliis  dicit  '  Beati  mansueti  quoniam  ipsi  haereditate  possidebunt 
terram.' " 

*  [3242  (iii)  b}  Clem.  Alex.  579  '*  the  battle  against  faith,"  tV  avurr«m  fJidx"!*- 
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[3242  (iv)]  These  facts  point  to  two  important  conclusions. 
First,  as  to  the  Johannine  omission  of  "  meek  "  in  the  quotation  from 
Zechariah,  they  indicate  that  one  reason  for  the  omission  was  that 
the  Greek  word  was  not  adequate  to  express  the  Hebrew  thought. 
The  Greek  (Origen  says)  meant  "absence  of  disturbance  in  the 
mind,"  or  (as  Clement  says)  "  the  suppression  of  the  battle  of  the 
passions  against  faith."  But  the  Hebrew  meant  more  than  these 
negations.  It  was  associated  with  the  thought  of  the  trials  of  this 
world  borne  by  one  who  is  led  by  them  to  look  up  to  God  in  trust 
and  to  look  round  on  his  fellow  creatures  in  sympathy. 

Secondly,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion  about  Luke's  omission  of 
Matthew's  tradition  concerning  "the  meek"  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount : — 

Mt.  V.  3 — 5  Lk.  vi.  20 — 21 

"  Blessed    [are]    the   poor    in  "  Blessed  [are  ye]  the  poor,  be- 

spirit\  because  theirs  is  the  king-  cause  yours  is  the  kingdom  of 
dom  of  heaven.  God. . . . 

Blessed  [are]  they  that  mourn,  Blessed  [are  ye]  that  weep  now, 

because   they   (emph.)    shall   be      because  ye  shall  laugh." 
comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  because 
they  (emph.)  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

Clement's  context  (575  foil.)  clearly  indicates  the  difficulties  and  diversities  of 
interpretation  connected  with  the  Beatitudes,  and  especially  with  the  meaning  of 
"poor  (TPrwxot)-"  "  Not  "only  in  wealth,"  he  says  (577),  "  and  in  glory,  and  in 
marriage,  but  also  in  poverty  (Trevtas),  to  him  that  does  not  bear  [it  rightly]  (jt^ 
fii]  <f>4povTt),  there  are  myriads  of  anxieties  ((ppovrlde^)." 

Comp.  Origen 's  two  comments  on  Ps.  cxxxii.  i  (LXX)  "  Remember  David  and  all 
\)Ss, affliction  (irpaorriTos)...."  What  follows  describes  David's  determination  not  to 
rest  till  he  had  found  a  place  for  the  Lord's  temple,  and  does  not,  on  the  surface, 
refer  to  "affliction"  or  to  "meekness."  Origen's  first  comment  is  merely  a 
definition  of  Trpaorijs  as  being  drapa^ia  Ovfiov  /card  aTip-rjatv  ijdovuiv  irpoffyivofjiivq 
(pdaprwv.  But  his  second  is,  "Instead  of  irpaoTijs  Aquila  has  '■evil-entreating 
(KOKouxtaJ'),'  Symmachus  '■ill-treatment  (KdKu<riv),'  but  the  Fifth  [Version] 
' humiliation  {Taireivucrii').'  "  Perhaps  these  writers  took  "affliction  "  as  referring 
to  the  days  when  David  was  persecuted  by  Saul.  Const.  Apost.  vii.  7  alludes  to 
it  thus:  "Be  meek,  as  were  Moses  and  David,  since  'the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.' "  Jerome  takes  it  as  referring  to  the  meekness  of  Christ,  "  led  as  a  meek 
lamb  to  the  slaughter."  But  Rashi  says  that  David  '' toiled- hard  and  wearied 
himself  in  the  effort  to  find  a  site  for  the  temple.'"  This  resembles  the  freq.  Syr. 
use  of  the  word  ("  occupied  with  ")  mentioned  in  3242  (i)  h. 

1  Oi  Trrwxoi  t<^  irPfi/J.art.,  Lk.  oi  tttwxoI. 
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It  is  improbable  that  Luke  would  have  omitted  Matthew's  ckuse 
about  the  ^^ meek" — which  we  assume  here  that  he  did  not  regard  as 
spurious — unless  he  thought  that  it  conveyed  a  wrong  meaning,  the 
right  meaning  being  "-poor."  It  is  also  improbable  that  Luke  would 
have  omitted  "/«  the  spirit"  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  original.  As 
to  "the  earth"  ("shall  inherit  the  earth") — explained  by  Origen  as 
"  the  spiritual  land  of  milk  and  honey,"  but  probably  taken  by  others 
as  the  literal  earth  in  the  Millennium  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — it 
is  easily  credible  that  some  should  have  paraphrased  it  as  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  or  "the  kingdom  of  God." 

Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Jesus  primarily 
said  was  the  quotation  from  the  Psalms,  only  meaning  "  meek  "  in 
a  spiritual  sense  and  "  earth  "  in  a  spiritual  sense.  With  this  He 
began  His  New  Law :  "  Blessed  are  those  who  are  meek,  or  poor,  as 
the  Scripture  says — that  is,  chastened  and  looking  up  to  God  the 
Chastener,  hke  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David,  and  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  the  Lord.  They  shall  be  the  Lord's  people  and  inherit 
the  Land  of  His  Promised" 


'  [3242  (iv)  a]  In  the  course  of  His  doctrine  Jesus  might  often  feel  it  necessary 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  terms  here  mentioned.  So  might  His 
apostles,  after  His  death.  They  might  teach,  for  example,  that  "/«7tfr"  meant 
(i)  "poor  in  their  spirit,"  that  is,  longing  after  righteousness  ;  or  (2)  "  mourning" 
because  of  unrighteousness  ;  or  (3)  "meek."  Also  they  would  teach  that  ^"^ earth" 
meant  (i)  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  {or,  of  God),"  or  (2)  (Lk.  ii.  25)  "the 
Consolation  of  Israel,"  or  (3)  simply  "the  earth"  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
mean  "God's  earth."     See  3442 1  foil. 

[3242  (iv)  b\  Matthew  appears  to  have  added  the  first  two  of  these  explanatory 
paraphrases  to  the  third  clause,  which  was  the  original.  Luke  appears  to  have 
altogether  rejected  the  original,  and  to  have  substituted  the  two  paraphrases, 
taking  (apparently)  "poor"  in  its  literal  sense,  and  therefore  preferring  vtioxoI  to 
■wpaeU.  In  this  he  was  justified  by  the  precedent  of  LXX  in  several  passages. 
But  Luke  also  appears  to  have  inserted  "w^rar"  (which  Matthew  would  hardly  have 
omitted  if  he  had  known  the  reading)  in  order  to  emphasize  the  antithesis  between 
this  world  and  the  next  ("blessed  are  ye  that  weep  «tfw"). 

[3242  (iv)  f]  Matthew's  habit  of  grouping  together  similar  sayings  affords  here 
perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  his  text,  without  resorting  to 
the  hypothesis  of  conflation.  Otherwise  the  latter  might  be  illustrated  by  Prov. 
ii.  21  (R.V.)  "The  upright  (eitdth)  shall  dwell  in  (AcoTOff#cijvtj<rowi-i)  the  land 
(marg.  earth),  and  the  perfect  (&<tioi.)  shall  remain  in  it."  Here  two  mss.,  or 
correctors  of  mss.,  by  combinations  of  synonyms  (xpVf'oi  with  e^^etj,  and  ajcaxot 
with  {!<riot,  and  olxriTopes  {yrji)  with  KaTaffKijywffovai),  have  converted  two  clauses 
into  three  or  four.  [For  "dwell  in,"  Sym.  has  "inherit,"  KaraKXr^popon-^ovci.] 
Similarly  Justin  Tryph.  53  conflates  Zech.  ix.  9  as  "  meek  2svA. poor.'' 

[3242  (iv)  ^]    Perhaps  Luke's  omission  of  the  words  about  "inheriting  the 
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§  3.      The  '^coming"  spiritual 

[3243]  Some  of  Christ's  sayings  about  "coming"  present  special 
difficulty  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
utterance.  For  example,  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  assignmg  to 
Jesus  the  words:  "Ye  shall  surely  not  see  me  henceforth  (Lk.  om, 
henceforth)  until  ye  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord\"  Luke  places  this  early  in  his  narrative  and  apparently 
finds  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  the  cry  of  the  people  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh,"  when  Jesus  rides  into  Jerusalem.  But  the  context^  makes 
it  probable  that  the  words  were  His  last  utterance  on  leaving  the 
Temple  for  ever.  Until  Israel  received  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  they  would  never  "  see  "  Him.  This  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  Johannine  prologue  "The  true  light"  had  "come  unto  his  own 
and  his  own  received  him  not'*."  Also  it  may  be  illustrated  from 
what  may  be  called  the  Johannine  epilogue :  "  These  things  spake 
Jesus  and  went  away  and  was  hidden  from  theml" 

earth "  may  be  explained — or  at  all  events  illustrated — by  his  omissions  of 
Matthew's  quotations  of  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  "  and  "  An  eye  for  an  eye."  In  both 
these  instances  Matthew  begins  with  a  rudimentary  O.T.  doctrine  and  then  adds 
the  N.T.  development.  Not  only,  says  Matthew  (v.  21 — 6)  are  we  not  to  "kill," 
but  we  are  also  to  be  reconciled  to  our  brethren  with  all  speed ;  Luke  omits  all 
mention  of  "killing"  but  inserts  (xii.  57 — 9)  the  warning  to  be  reconciled.  "Ye 
have  heard,"  writes  Matthew  (v.  38 — 9)  "that  it  was  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye 
(Exod.  xxi.  24  etc.)... ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not... but  whosoever  smiteth 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also...";  and  here  again  Luke 
omits  all  mention  of  the  words  of  scripture,  but  has  (vi.  29)  "  To  him  that  smiteth 

thee  on  the  [one]  cheek  offer  also  the  other "    Similarly  as  regards  the  statement 

(obviously  liable  to  be  misunderstood)  that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth," 
Luke  may  have  regarded  it  as  true,  and  even  as  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  as  uttered 
by  Him  merely  as  a  basis  for  His  own  developed  doctrine  :  "  I  say  unto  you,  '  the 
earth'  that  is  to  be  'inherited'  is  'the  Kingdom  of  God.'  And  this  blessing 
belongs  to  you  who  are  '  poor,'  that  is  to  say  pining  for  the  spiritual  gifts  of  His 
Kingdom.  You  must  needs  be  afflicted  now,  but  such  affliction  is  blessed  because 
it  prepares  you  for  the  highest  joy."  This,  in  substance,  is  expressed  in  Lk. 
vi.  20 — 21. 

1  Mt.  xxiii.  39,  Lk.  xiii.  35. 

9  Mt.  xxiii.  37 — 8  "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem... behold  your  house  is  being  left 
unto  you  desolate...." 

3  Jn  i.  9 — II. 

*  Jn  xii.  36.  John  does  not  tell  us  where  Jesus  was  when  He  "spake  these 
things"  ;  but  probably  He  was  (see  Westcott  on  Jn  xii.  29)  "in  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple."  At  this  point  the  drama  of  Christ's  public  life  closes,  except  for 
the  Passion. 
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[3244]  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  a  saying  peculiar  to  Matthew 
and  grouped  by  him  with  Christ's  precepts  to  the  Apostles  when  He 
sends  them  out  as  missionaries :  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  this 
city  flee  to  the  next :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  surely  not 
accomplish  the  cities  of  Israel  until  the  son  of  man  come'."  Origen's 
comment  on  the  "  coming  "  in  this  most  perplexing  passage  (which 
Jerome,  so  far  as  concerns  the  "coming,"  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain)  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  following  brief  extract  given 
by  Cramer:  "He  does  not  mean  the  supremely  bright  and  glorious 
coming,  the  universal  consummation,  but  the  visitation  of  coming 
and  going*  at  different  seasons ;  through  which  [visitation]  He,  being 
manifested  in  visions,  was  to  afford  His  succour,  owing  to  their 
persecutions,  fiUing  them  with  confidence... as  He  promised,  saying 
(Jn  xiv.  23)  'My  Father  and  I  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.'" 

The  rare  word  above  translated  "  being  manifested  in  visions  " 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  a  single  passage  of 
the  Acts'  describing  the  post-resurrectional  appearances  of  Christ. 
On  this  ground,  and  because  of  the  context  and  the  Johannine 
quotation,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  Origen  takes 
Matthew's  prediction  as  referring  to  Christ's  resurrection,  and  to  the 
immediately  following  appearances  to  the  disciples.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  imagine  the  time  or  circumstances  in  which  Christ  could 
have  said  to  His  apostles,  in  effect,  "  Go  and  preach  to  Israel ; 
I  shall  have  risen  from  the  dead  and  shall  come  to  help  you  before 
you  have  gone  through  all  their  cities." 

A  more  probable,  though  far  from  certain,  explanation  is,  that  the 
"  coming  "  means,  in  this  case,  Christ's  manifestation  to  the  world  at 
large,  including  the  Gentiles.  If  so,  this  tradition,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Matthew,  should  be  read  with  another,  also  peculiar  to  Matthew, 
in  the  same  discourse,  "Depart  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles... but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel*."   Then  might  come 


1  Mt.  X.  23. 

*  "Visitation  of  coming  and  going,"  kTri<ftoinf<rw,  see  3363  h. 

^  [3244  a]  Acts  i.  3  6irTaw/xo'<w-  The  word  is  very  rare  in  Greek  literatiire. 
It  mostly  means  appearing  in  dreams  or  visions.  In  LXX  it  occurs  twice, 
I  K.  viii.  8  "they  (i.e.  the  ends  of  the  staves)  were  not  seen,'^  Tobit  xii.  9  of  an 
angel  in  human  form,  "All  these  days  I  did  appear  unto  you  but  I  did  neither  eat 
nor  drink,  but  ye  did  see  a  vision."     On  i  K.  viii.  8,  see  Breithaupt's  RashL 

*  [3244  (J]   Mt.  X.  5.     See  3349  foil.     On  the  hypothesis  that  a  saying  of  Christ 
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this  supplementary  tradition,  "  By  the  time  you  have  gone  through 
the  cities  of  Israel,  the  son  of  man  will  have  come  to  the  whole  world." 
This  would  agree  with  several  ancient  traditions,  which  say  that  Jesus 
commanded  the  Apostles  to  go  forth  to  the  world  after  twelve  years, 
but,  until  that  time,  to  preach  only  to  the  Jews,  or  not  to  depart 
from  Jerusalem^  In  that  case,  it  is  best  to  suppose  that  the  words 
were  uttered  after  the  resurrection  (3349 — 53). 

§  4.     "  Coming  in  his  kingdom  " 

[3245]  In  the  following  tradition  about  the  "  coming,"  Matthew 
has  preserved  the  most  difficult  version.  It  occurs  in  a  saying  of 
Christ's  placed  by  all  the  Synoptists  just  before  the  Transfiguration. 
The  first  part  is  practically  identical  in  the  three  Synoptists:  "There 
are  some  of  those  standing  here^  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see...."     Then  they  diverge  as  follows : — 

Mk  ix.  I  Mt.  xvi.  28  Lk.  ix.  27 

"  ...the  kingdom  of         "  ...the  son  of  man  "  ...the  kingdom  of 

God  having  come  in      coming  in   his    king-      God.^^ 
power."  dom." 

Luke's  version  is  the  vaguest  and  easiest,  Matthew's  the  most 
difficult,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  probable. 

The  Transfiguration  might  be  recognised  by  all  Christian 
evangehsts  as  being,  in  some  sense,  a  manifestation  of  "the  kingdom 


in  Mark  and  Matthew  was  regarded  by  Luke  as  post-resurrectional,  we  can  under- 
stand its  omission  by  the  latter,  as  he  professed  to  write  (Lk.  i.  3)  "in  [chrono- 
logical] order,"  and  appears  to  limit  his  gospel  to  events  occurring  on,  or  immediately 
after,  "the  first  day  of  the  week"  (?(5.  xxiv.  i,  13,  33,  50),  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
apparently  describing  (3613  a — b)  Jesus  as  merely  "parted  from"  the  disciples  at  that 
time,  and  reserving  his  account  of  the  Ascension  for  the  Acts.  In  the  Acts  (i.  4 — 9) 
Luke  gives  a  brief  summary  of  post-resurrectional  utterances  as  to  the  time  when 
God  would  "  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,"  and  as  to  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
to  ' '  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Some  sayings,  corresponding  to  these,  are 
placed  by  Mark  (xiii.  32)  and  Matthew  (xxiv.  36)  before  the  resurrection,  e.g.  the 
saying  that  no  one  except  the  Father  knows  the  date  of  the  end  of  all  things. 

1  [3244c]  Clem.  Alex.  762,  Euseb.  v.  18.  14,  comp.  Pistis  Sophia  i.  i  "Cum 
lesus  resurgeret  e  mortuis  et  transigeret  undecim  annos  loquens  cum  suis  fia&ijTais." 
See  No/es  2892  foil.  "After  [some]  years,"  Al  A  ETEHN,  would  become  "  after 
eleven  years"  by  the  repetition  of  |A  after  A I  A. 

2  Mk  ix.  I  "There  are  some  here  of  those  standing  [by  me],"  Mt.  and  Lk. 
dilifer  slightly. 
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of  God."  But  many  might  fail  to  see  in  it  "the  son  of  man  coming." 
And  yet,  according  to  any  spiritual  interpretation  of  "  coming,"  we 
must  admit  that  "the  son  of  man"  would,  in  some  sense,  "come" 
into  the  hearts  of  Peter  and  James  and  John,  and,  through  them, 
ultimately  into  the  world  at  large,  so  far  as  He  was  revealed  to  the 
three  apostles  along  with  Moses  and  Elijah  in  the  glory  of  impending 
martyrdom,  not  as  lawgiver,  and  not  as  prophet,  but  as  "son" — 
called  thus  from  heaven,  "  my  son,"  as  being  not  only  "  son  of  man  " 
but  also  "son  of  God^" 

§  5.     The  perplexity  of  the  disciples 

[3246]  According  to  Mark  and  Matthew,  when  Jesus  and  the 
disciples  were  descending  from  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration, 
He  bade  them  tell  the  vision  to  no  one  till  "the  son  of  man"  should 
have  risen  "from  the  dead'^"  Mark  adds  that  they  kept  the  saying 
to  themselves  "questioning  together  what  it  meant — the  [expression] 
*  rising  from  the  dead.' " 

Matthew  omits  this  addition,  and  Luke  omits  the  whole.  Perhaps 
Luke  thought  it  impossible  that  the  disciples  could  misunderstand 
"rising  from  the  dead."  Perhaps  he  knew  that  some  oriental  or 
metaphorical  phrase  had  been  misunderstood,  but  did  not  feel 
certain  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  misunderstanding*;  he  also 
omits  a  saying  about  the  similarity  between  the  sufferings  of  "the 
son  of  man"  and  those  of  the  Baptist,  thus  :^ — 

^  See  Origen's  view,  3234 — 6. 

*  [3246a]  Mk  ix.  9  ^' arise  ((baj^T-j),"  Mt.  xvii.  9  "be  raised  {eyfp$i)  (W.H. 
marg.  dvarr-^)."  Comp.  Mk  viii.  31  "after  three  days  arise  {dparrijpai)"  Mt- 
Lk.  "on  the  third  day  ^<  raised  {iyepdrifai.)."  Mark  has  the  same  Gk  word  as 
the  one  in  Hosea  vi.  2  (LXX)  "on  the  third  day  we  shall  arise  {avaffTi)(r6ixe0a)." 

*  [3246*]  See  Jn  xvi.  16 — 18,  where,  after  Jesus  has  repeatedly  used  "a  little 
while"  in  connection  with  His  approaching  death  and  resurrection,  the  disciples 
express  their  inability  to  understand  what  He  means. 

Mark  has  previously  stated  that  Christ's  prediction  that  He  would  (Mk  viii.  31) 
'^de  kilied"  and  "rise  again"  caused  Peter  to  "rebuke"  Him.  But  now  Mark 
says  that  Christ  mentioned  (Mk  ix.  9)  •'from  the  dead,''  and  that  the  disciples 
asked  one  another  what  it  meant.  Does  this  imply  that  at  first  Jesus  merely 
predicted  ''smiting''  and  "rising  up,"  but  afterwards  prepared  them  for  a 
"smiting"  unto  death}  If  so,  why  did  not  Jesus,  in  the  prediction  coming  shortly 
afterwards  (Mk  ix.  31),  add  "from  the  dead" — especially  as  we  are  told  in  Mk 
ix.  11  that  the  disciples  "understood  not  the  saying"?  The  best  answer 
appears  to  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  that  originally  "smiting,"  not  "killing," 
was  mentioned  (3198  foil.)  and  that  Jesus  restricted  His  words  to  those  in  Hosea. 
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Mk  ix.  II  — 13  (R.V.)  Mt.  xvii.  10—13  (R.V.)        Lk.(om.) 

"  And   they   asked  him,  "And  his  disciples  asked 

saying,  The  scribes  say  that  him,  saying,  Why  then  say 
Elijah  must  first  come  the  scribes  that  Elijah 
{marg.  [How  is  it]  that  the  must  first  come  ?  And  he 
scribes  say... come?).  And  answered  and  said,  Elijah 
He  said  unto  them,  Elijah  indeed  cometh,  and  shall 
indeed  cometh  first,  and  restore  all  things :  but  I 
restoreth  all  things  :  and  say  unto  you  that  Elijah  is 
how  is  it  written  of  the  son  come  already,  and  they 
of  man,  that  he  should  knew  him  not,  but  did 
suffer  many  things  and  be  unto  him  whatsoever  they 
set  at  nought?  But  I  say  listed.  Even  so  ^hall  the 
unto  you  that  Elijah  is  son  of  man  also  suffer  of 
come,  and  they  have  also  them.  Then  understood 
done  unto  him  whatsoever  the  disciples  that  he  spake 
they  listed,  even  as  it  is  unto  them  of  John  the 
written  of  him."  Baptist." 

One  reason  for  Luke's  omission  (though  not  perhaps  the  only 
one,  for  he  omits  other  traditions  of  Mark  and  Matthew  relating  to 
John  the  Baptist  or  to  Elijah)  may  have  been  that  Mark  and 
Matthew  differ  greatly  and  that  the  text  of  both,  and  especially  of 
Mark,  is  very  obscure.  Mark's  "  as  it  is  written  of  him'^"  applied  to 
the  Baptist's  death,  appears  inexplicable.  But  "  him  "  may  have 
meant,  not  the  Baptist,  but  "the  son  of  man^"  The  Talmud  teems 
with  instances  of  ambiguous  "  he,"  "  him  "  etc. 

^  [3246 <:]  Prof.  Swete  ad  loc.  says  "So  Mk  only.  In  this  case  Scripture 
had  foretold  the  future  not  by  prophecy  but  by  a  type.  The  fate  intended  for 
Elijah  (i  Kings  xix.  1,  10)  had  overtaken  John  :  he  had  found  his  Jezebel  in 
Herodias."'  But  might  it  not  be  replied  that  Jezebel  failed,  Herodias  succeeded  ; 
so  that  John  found  a  good  deal  more  than  "his  Jezebel"  in  Herodias? 

It  is  possible  that  "as  it  is  written"  is  a  corrupt  repetition  of  "and  how  is  it 
written?".     Matthew  omits  both  mentions  of  "written." 

The  "coming"  of  Elijah 

"^  [3246  </]  On  this  hypothesis,  the  best  explanation  of  Mk  ix.  12 — 13  is  that 
Mark  assumes  the  reader  to  know  that  "the  son  of  man,"  or  "Messiah" — whose 
"coming"  has  just  been  predicted  (Mt.  xvi.  28  "son  of  man,"  Mk  ix.  i 
"kingdom  of  God")  and  who  has  been  proclaimed  "Son"  from  heaven — is 
the  person  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples,  and  is  designated  by  the 
pronoun  in  "even  as  it  is  written  about  htm." 

[3246 «]  In  the  next  place  we  are  perhaps  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  lay  aside  the  notion  that  Elijah — with  mighty  works,  aided 
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peiliaps  by  fire  from  heaven — will  prepare  the  way  as  a  herald  for  the  Messiah 
to  conquer  all  enemies  and  mount  the  throne  of  David.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  grasp  the  thought  that  the  throne  has  to  be  reached  through  martyrdom 
of  some  kind,  and  that  the  highest  glory  is  to  be  reached  by  this,  and  no  other, 
path.  The  disciples  fail  to  understand  what  is  written  concerning  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  that  He  must  "pour  out  his  soul  unto  death"  before  He  can  "'divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong."  And  this,  which  "is  written''''  corueming  the  Messiah, 
has  also  been  fulfilled  concerning  His  fore-runner. 

[3346/]  These  being  the  circumstances,  we  have  to  imagine  a  dialc^e  that, 
if  fully  reported,  would  be  to  the  following  effect. 

.  Disciples.  [How]  say  the  scribes  that,  before  the  coming  of  King  Messiah  in 
glory,  Elijah  must  needs  come  first  ? 

Jesus.  Elijah,  it  is  true,  is  to  come  first  [but  not  in  the  way  in  which  you 
expect  him,  descending  in  a  chariot  of  fire  from  heaven.  His  coming  is  to  be 
spiritual  and  he  is]  to  restore  all  things  [spiritually  (Mai.  iv.  5 — 6)  turning  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  the  heart  of  the  sons  to  their  fathers]. 
And  [if  you  think  that  an  easy  task]  how  is  it  written  [in  Isaiah]  concerning 
the  son  of  man  [whose  task  is  to  complete  what  John  began]  that  he  must  suffer 
many  things  and  be  set  at  naught  [before  he  can  achieve  the  victory  and  the 
glory]?  Nay,  but  I  tell  you  [that  the  task  is  not  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
that  seems  glorious  to  you  and  to  the  world,  but  with  that  other  kind  of  glory. 
I  tell  you]  that  Elijah  has  already  come  [in  the  form  of  John  the  Baptist  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  son  of  man]  and  they  have  done  unto  him  [in  the  prison 
of  Herod]  all  things  as  many  as  they  desired  to  do — even  as  it  is  written  about 
[the  son  of  man]  /4/w[self]. 

[3246/]  This  explanation  supposes  that  the  mission  of  John  was  to  prejaare 
the  way  for  Christ's  religion  of  humanity,  based  on  fatherhood  and  sonship,  which 
the  Law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Pharisees,  was  tending  to  smother  under  various 
kinds  of  artificialities,  typified  by  Corban  (Mk  vii.  11  comp.  Mt.  xv.  5).  This  was 
implied  by  Malachi's  "fathers"  and  "sons"  in  connection  with  Elijah's  mission. 

[3246  h'\  Besides  all  these  difficulties  there  is  the  one  raised  by  the  use  of 
"they"  (not  "  Herod  Antipas'''  but  "they'")  in  Mk  ix.  13,  Mt.  xvii.  12,  "  ihey- 
have-done  (lit.  did)  with  him  as  many  things  as  they  desired."  Origen  [ad  loc. 
Lomm.  iii.  206)  calls  attention  to  this.  He  explains  it  thus  ;  Jesus  speaks  about 
"the  scribes"  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Baptist's  mission,  "in  respect  of  which, 
having  been  ignorant  of  him  \i.e.  of  his  mission  and  character] — as  being  accomplices 
((ri/vainot)  in  his  imprisonment  by  Herod  and  [aJso^  in  his  execution  by  him  \i.e.  by 
Herod] — they  [are  in  effect  seen  t6\  have  done  (rerotiijccuru')  '^u-ith  htm  as  many 
things  as  they  desired.^ " 

[3246  i]  This  view  is  consistent  with  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  attitude  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  toward  the  Baptist ;  they  would  have  denied  his  divine 
authority,  only  (Mk  xi.  32,  comp.  Mt.  xxi.  26,  Lk.  xx.  6)  "  they  feared  the  people." 
The  fourth  gospel  implies  that  they  favoured  the  Baptist  (Jn  v.  35)  "  for  a  time  " 
but  afterwards  cast  him  off.  It  is  consistent  also  with  Matthew's  account  of  the 
Baptist  s  bitter  attack  on  (Mt.  iii.  7)  "  Pharisees  and  Sadducees"  (3499  (vi)  a),  that 
is,  apparently,  the  upper  classes.  They  probably  felt  about  the  Baptist  what  the 
Sanhedrin  is  said  to  have  felt  about  Jesus  (Jn  xi.  48)  "  If  we  let  him  alone,  the 
Romans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  our  nation."  Josephus  favours 
the  same  view.  Herod  Antipas,  he  says,  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  the  Baptist 
as  being  a  revolutionary  character  (3338  b). 
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[3247]  It  is  easy  to  understand  Luke's  motives  in  omitting  these 
obscure  and  perplexing  traditions,  but  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mark  and  Matthew  for  preserving  them,  even  in  what  may  be  a 
corrupt  condition.  They  help  us  to  understand  that  Jesus,  speaking 
of  the  dead,  may  have  used  language  in  which  the  thought  of  their 
fleshly  personality  was  swallowed  up  in  the  thought  of  their  spirit 
and  power.  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  concerning  redeemed 
Israel,  "  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  prince 
among  them'."  There  the  meaning  of  "  David"  appears  to  be  "one 
who  will  reign  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  David"  presumably  the 
Messiah.  Luke  describes  a  vision  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel  predicts 
that  John  (hereafter  to  be  called  the  Baptist)  will  go  before  the  Lord 
'■'■in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah"^"  that  is,  like  Elijah  in  spirit  and 
power.  Carrying  this  simile,  so  to  speak,  into  metaphor,  Jesus  appears 
to  have  said  that  John,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  was  Elijah,  just  as 
Ezekiel  said  that  the  new  King  was  to  be  David. 

After  this,  according  to  analogy,  Jesus  might  prepare  His 
disciples  for  a  difference  between  His  glory  and  David's,  corre- 
sponding to  the  difference  between  John's  glory  and  Elijah's. 
Hitherto  He  may  have  used  about  Himself  Hosea's  words  "smitten" 
and  "raised  up"  without  intending  to  convey  definitely  to  the 
disciples,  and  without  Himself  definitely  believing,  that  He  would  be 
"smitten  unto  death"  and  "  raised  up  from  the  dead"  But  now,  in 
the  glorious  manifestation  of  Elijah,  whom  He  identified  with  John 
the  Baptist,  it  may  have  been  revealed  to  Jesus  that  He  too  must 
die,  or  must  come  so  far  into  the  darkness  of  death  that  He  must 
prepare  His  disciples  for  such  a  darkness  and  must  not  shrink  from 
the  mention  of  "the  dead." 

[3248]  If  this  is  the  meaning,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
disciples  were  perplexed  at  the  sudden  introduction  of  this  clause, 
'■from  the  dead"  and  that  Luke  omits  it.  For  Jesus  is  not  represented 
as  inserting  it  just  before,  or  just  afterwards,  on  the  two  occasions 
when  He  speaks  of  being  "raised  up."  It  seems  to  have  been  suddenly 
revealed  to  Him — as  a  result  of  the  vision  of  "  Elijah  " — that  the 

1  [3247a]  See  Gesen.  i88a  on  David  as  "represented  in  coming  (Messianic) 
ruler,"  and  comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 — 4,  xxxvii.  i\ — 5,  Hos.  iii.  5,  Jer.  xxx.  9, 
also  Is.  Iv.  3—4  "...the  sure  mercies  of  David.  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness..." 
where  Ibn  Ezra  explains  "him"  as  Messiah. 

*  Lk.  i.  17.  Concerning  John  the  son  of  Zechariah  :  "And  he  shall  go  before 
him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah." 
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disciples  must  be  prepared  for  such  a  trial :  "  Tell  no  man  the  vision 
until  '  the  son  of  man '  shall  have  risen,  or  shall  have  been  raised. 
This  '  rising '  I  have  predicted  before,  but  I  now  say,  not  risen  from 
'smiting,'  but  risen  from  'smiting  unto  death,'  risen  from  '■the  dead.'' 
I  do  not  tell  this  to  the  rest  but  only  to  you.  If  it  should  prove  so, 
fear  not.  John,  too,  was  killed.  He  shared  in  the  fate  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  the  Lord  concerning  whom  Isaiah  has  written.  Yet  now 
you  have  seen  him  in  glory.  You  have  heard  him  conversing  with 
me  about  my  'departure.'  Be  comforted  then\  So  will  it  be  with 
'the  son  of  man.'     It  will  be  'even  as  it  is  written.'" 


^  [3248  a]  Comp.  the  comment  on  Mk  ix.  ii  foil,  in  Cramer  "So  also  must 
the  son  of  man  suffer  at  their  hands  \i.e.  like  John,  both  in  suffering,  and  in  rising 
from  the  dead  in  glory — the  glory  that  you  have  seen].  By  the  mention  of  the 
death  of  fohn  great  was  the  comfort  that  He  afforded  them.'^  Unless  we  supply,  in 
sense,  the  words  bracketed  above,  "the  mention  of  the  death  of  John,"  so  far 
from  "conveying  comfort,"  would  heighten  fear. 

[3248  b]  See  From  Letter  etc.  866  foil,  for  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Trans- 
figuration from  the  exclamation  of  Peter  about  making  three  tabernacles  for  Jesus, 
Moses,  and  Elias,  and  from  such  a  Talmudic  expression  as  "I  saw  the  son  of 
Pedath  sitting  and. ..even  as  Moses...."  The  phrase  "  Thou  art  to  us  Moses,  thou 
art  to  us  Elijah,"  being  turned  into  unimpassioned  prose,  might  become  ^^  He 
appeared  to  them  Moses  and  Elijah  "  ;  and  that  might  be  changed  into  ' '  There 
appeared  to  them  Moses  and  Elijah."  But  this,  far  from  excluding,  would  favour 
the  view  that  Jesus,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  disciples,  had  had  a  vision  of 
Moses  and  Elijah,  and  had  spoken  to  them  (as  Luke  says)  of  His  future 
"departure." 

[3248  f]  Elijah  is  the  type  of  those  prophets  and  martyrs  who  (Heb.  xi.  37 — 8) 
*'went  about  in  sheepskins,  in  goatskins .. .oi  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
wandering  in  deserts  and  mountains  and  caves  and  the  holes  of  the  earth." 
Clement  of  Rome  (§  17)  quotes  the  italicised  words  about  Elijah,  Elisha,  and 
Ezekiel.  He  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  mantle  of  Elijah  (inherited  by  Elisha). 
Scripture  makes  copious  mention  of  Ezekiel's  transportations  from  place  to  place, 
but  no  mention  of  Ezekiel's  clothing,  except  in  Ezek.  viii.  3  (LXX,  according  to 
Jerome)  "border"  (Symm.  "fleece")  of  which  Jerome  says  "in  vestibus  accipi 
solet."  "Border"  is  really  omitted  by  LXX  but  is  the  rendering  of  Aq.  and 
Theod.  Apart  from  such  details,  however,  these  traditions  about  the  wanderers 
"of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy"  recall  Christ's  saying  that  (Mt.  viii.  20, 
Lk.  ix.  58)  "the  son  of  man"  had  not  "where  to  rest  his  head."  They  suggest 
to  us  that  sometimes,  when  He  was  forced  (Jn  x.  40,  xi.  54)  to  withdraw  from 
Judaea  because  of  "the  Jews  "  who  sought  to  kill  Him,  and  was  warned  (Lk.  xiii. 
31)  to  flee  from  Galilee  because  of  the  same  danger  from  Herod,  He  may  have 
connected  Himself,  in  thought,  with  the  wanderings  of  Elijah,  vindictively  pursued 
by  Jezebel. 

[3248  d'\   Another  point  in  the  record  of  Christ's  life,  in  common  with  the 
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The  more  one  studies  the  gospels  and  the  prophets  together,  the 
more  is  it  forced  upon  the  student  that  modern  Christians,  in  spite 
of  a  genuine  worship  of  Christ,  as  in  some  sense  their  Saviour,  will 
never  appreciate  intellectually,  historically,  or  morally,  the  mysterious 
and  pathetic  nature  of  His  sacrifice  and  the  intensity  of  His  trustful 
surrender  to  the  Father's  will,  until  they  recognise  that  He  spoke  and 
thought  and  saw,  not  only  as  a  divine  Being  but  also  as  a  human 
being;  not  only  as  a  Messiah  but  also  as  a  poet  and  a  prophet;  high 
indeed  above  the  highest  level  of  Hebrew  psalmody  and  prophecy, 


records  of  Ezekiel  and  Elijah,  is  this,  that  both  these  prophets  are  described 
as  lifted  up  by  the  spirit  and  carried  to  far-oflf  places  as  Jesus  is  in  the  Tempta- 
tion. The  prophetic  narratives  describe  these  journeys  mostly,  if  not  always,  as 
miraculous.  And  these  "liftings  up"  of  Elijah  through  "the  spirit"  lead  to  the 
thought  of  his  being  finally  taken  up  (2  K.  ii.  i)  "  into  heaven  by  a  storm  "  (R.V. 
calls  it  "  ivhirlwind,^^  but  Gesen.  704  does  not  give  the  word  that  meaning.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  in  Ezek.  i.  4  "a  wind,  or  spirit,  of  storm"  from  which 
issues  what  the  Jews  called  "the  Chariot "  (see  Index  "  Chariot")).  Later  on  it  is 
said  (ih.  11)  "Behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted  them 
[Elijah  and  Elisha]  both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  in  a  storm  into  heaven. 
And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried.  My  father,  my  father,  the  chaHots  of  Israel,  and 
the  horsemen  thereof!  "  Afterwards,  when  Elisha's  servant  is  alarmed  by  the  sight 
of  a  Syrian  host,  with  horses  and  chariots,  bent  on  surrounding  the  prophet,  Elisha 
prays,  and  {id.  vi.  17)  "the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw  ; 
and  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Elisha." 

[3248  I?]  All  these  passages,  and  the  numerous  parallelisms  pointed  out  above 
between  Ezekiel's  prophecy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  suggest  that  the 
thought  of  Ezekiel's  Chariot  and  of  "the  chariots  of  Israel,"  must  often  have  been 
in  our  Lord's  mind  when  He  contrasted  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  with  the 
departure  of  Elijah.  As  seen  by  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  in  Gethsemane  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount  of  Olives,  on  the  night  of  His  arrest,  "the  mountain  was  full  of  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  round  about"  Him.  Historically,  perhaps,  Matthew  (xxvi.  53) 
was  not  justified  in  declaring  (alone  among  the  evangelists)  that  Jesus  actually 
exclaimed,  at  that  moment,  that  the  Father  could  send  Him  '■''twelve  legions  of 
angels."  Yet,  spiritually,  Christ's  belief  up  to  the  last  in  the  '*  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  round  about,"  able  to  help  Him  as  they  had  helped  Elijah,  if  the  Father 
willed  it,  was  (so  Christians  are  convinced)  a  historical  fact. 

As  to  the  Transfiguration,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  saw  a 
vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  held  converse  with  them,  our  conclusion  is  that 
antecedently  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  We  ought  to  regard  it  as 
marking  a  stage  in  the  journey  in  wiiich  Jesus,  certain  of  His  goal  but  ignorant  of 
the  exact  path,  went  forward  in  the  spirit  of  His  ancestor  Abraham,  who  (Heb.  xi. 
8)  "  when  he  was  called,  obeyed  to  go  forth  unto  a  place  which  he  was  to  receive 
for  an  inheritance  ;  and  he  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 
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but  still  a  poet  and  a  prophet.  He  cannot  be  adequately  appre- 
hended (we  do  not  say  "  comprehended  "  but  even  "  apprehended  ") 
as  long  as  we  regard  Him  as  a  prosaic  incarnation  of  God'. 

§  6.     Mark's  first  use  of  the  phrase  *^^  raised  from  the  dead'" 

[3249]  It  has  been  noted  above  that,  in  Mark,  the  first  mention 
of  being  '■'■  raised  from  the  dead"  occurs  in  connection  with  John  the 
Baptist".  The  parallel  Luke,  though  using  the  phrase,  gives  an 
altogether  different  context  from  that  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  who 
place  the  words  "raised  from  the  dead"  in  the  mouth  of  Herod 
Antipas.  Herod  (R.V.)  is  supposed  by  them  to  say  that  Jesus  is 
John  "  raised,"  or  "  raised  from  the  dead,"  Luke  attributes  the  saying 
to  "some."  Luke  also  uses  the  ambiguous  "arisen"  about  another 
"  prophet,"  thus  : — 


1  [3248/]  To  recognise  Jesus  as  a  poet  is  to  recognise  in  Him  that  insight  into 
the  "correspondence"  between  earth  and  heaven,  or  "  respond  en  ce  "  of  earth  to 
heaven,  which  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  (3242  (i) — (iii))  as  an  element  in  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  suffering  Mediator.  The  strong  man  of  action,  the  man 
of  "this  world,"  recognises  in  poets  this  sense  of  correspondence,  but  calls  it 
"frenzy"  (as,  in  Plato's  time,  men  called  poets  "mad").  The  "forms"  that  a 
Shakespeare  sees  a  Theseus  calls  "airy  nothing"  : — 

"  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Mids.  N.  D.  V.  I.  12 — 7. 

Paul  v/as  keenly  alive  to  the  man  of  the  world's  view,  about  "airy  nothing," 
or,  to  use  the  Pauline  phrase,  about  "  the  things  that  are  not,"  and  he  says  (i  Cor. 
i.  27 — 8)  "  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  that  he  might  put  to  shame 
them  that  are  wise  ;  and  God  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  that  he  might 
put  to  shame  the  things  that  are  strong  ;  and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the 
things  that  are  despised  did  God  choose, — \.yta^  the  things  that  are  not,  that  he 
might  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are."  The  same  thought  of  "  from  heaven 
to  earth  and  from  earth  to  heaven"  is  implied  in  Jn  iii.  13  "No  man  hath 
ascended  into  heaven  but  he  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  'the  son  of  man.'" 
There  must  be  a  coming  down  before  there  is  a  going  up  (3386 — 90).  Concerning 
Jesus,  as  a  poet,  originating  the  insight  into  the  "glory"  of  flowers,  see 
3666-^— </. 

2  Mk  vi.  14,  comp.  Mt.  xiv.  2,  Lk.  ix.  7 — 9.  Matthew  and  Luke  have 
previous  mentions  of  raising  the  dead,  Mt.  x.  8,  xi.  5,  Lk.  vii.  22.  See  3183,  and 
3190. 
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Mt.  xiv.  I — 2 
"  At  that  season 
Herod  the  tetrarch 
heard  the  report  of 
Jesus  and  said  to  his 
servants  'This^  is 
John  the  Baptist. 
He  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  for  this 
cause  the  powers 
work  in  him.'" 


Mk  vi.  14 — 16 

"And  King  Herod 
heard,  for  his  \i.e. 
Christ's]  name  had 
become  manifest,  and 
[people]  were  (or,  he 
was)  saying*  (lit.) 
that  John  the  Baptist 
has  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  for  this 
cause  the  powers 
work  in  him.  But 
others  were  saying 
that  it  was  Elijah, 
but  others  were  saying 
that  [it  was]  a  prophet 
as  one  of  the  [well- 
known]  prophets. 
But  when  he  heard 
it  Herod  was  saying, 
(lit.)  '[He]  whom  I 
beheaded,  John,  this 
[man]  was  raised 
[from  the  dead].'" 

[3250]  Luke's  account  seems  to  attempt  to  explain  Mark's 
and  Matthew's  tradition  about  Herod's  utterance,  as  if  they  had 
misunderstood  "John  I  beheaded,  who  is  this  [that  has  arisen]?" 
And  a  tendency  to  make  Herod's  utterance  interrogative  is  apparent 
in  the  various  reading  of  Matthew  "Can  it  be  that  this  is...?"  But 
the  important  point  to  note  in  this  passage  is  independent  of  these 
verbal  variations,  and  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  saying  that  "M^ 
powers  work  in  him." 

"Powers"  is  a  frequent  Synoptic  term  for  what  most  Christians 


Lk.  ix.  7 — 9 

"  Now  Herod  the 
tetrarch  heard  all  the 
things  that  were  being 
done  and  he  was 
greatly  perplexed  be- 
cause it  was  said  by 
some  that  John  was 
raised  from  the  dead, 
but  by  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared, 
but  by  others  that 
some  prophet  of  the 
ancient  [prophets] 
had  arisen.  But 
Herod  said,  'John  I 
beheaded,  but  who  is 
this  about  whom  I 
hear  such  things?'" 


'  Some  authorities  have  "Can  it  be  that  this  is...?" 

*  W.H.  txt.  "were  saying,"  marg.  "was  saying,"  R.V.  vice  versd  ;  (\eyov — ev, 
might  mean  "began  to  say."  The  translation  given  above  attempts  to  distinguish 
Mk  ey-frytfyrat,  " Aas  been  raised,"  from  Mk  Mt.  Lk.  riyipdii,  "was  raised,"  and 
from  Lk.  aviffrrj,  "  Aad  arisen." 
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call  "miracles"  and  the  fourth  gospel  calls  " signs \''  The  precise 
meaning  of  "  the  powers  "  here  is  doubtful,  especially  since  it  may 
be  the  utterance  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  might  be  supposed  by 
Christians  to  speak  in  a  loose  way  of  '■^  the  powers,"  meaning  "M<r 
Powers  of  heaven."  But  in  any  case  the  ultimate  meaning  is  that 
"miracles"  are  being  worked*.  It  is  stated  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
as  a  well-known  fact,  that  John  worked  no  "signs."  If  that  was 
well  known  in  Galilee,  then  Herod's  utterance  might  mean,  in  effect, 
"  John  the  Baptist  worked  no  miracles  before.  But  now  that  he  has 
risen  from  the  dead  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  ^  the  powers^  (i.e.  the  divine 
or  supernatural  Powers)  work  [thus  mightily]  in  him." 

[3251]  In  this  form,  it  is  possible  that  some  version  of  the 
Synoptic  utterances  may  have  been  current  in  Galilee,  even  among 
those  who  had  seen  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  together  and  the 
latter  perhaps  as  a  disciple,  following  "behind*"  the  former.  We 
may  illustrate  the  position  from  that  of  Elisha,  when  he  appeared  to 
Israel  after  the  departure  of  Elijah,  with  "  a  double  portion  "  of  his 
master's  spirit,  causing  Jezebel,  perhaps,  to  exclaim,  "Elijah  has  come 
back  again  to  us  in  Elisha ;  for  this  cause  the  Powers  work  in  him, 
with  'a  double  portion'  of  his  spirit,"  without  any  thought  that 
Elijah  had  actually  come  back  to  live  on  earth.     This  view  is  hinted 


'  [3250 (z]  Jn  X.  41  "sign  (ffrtfulov),"  in  the  Synoptists  dt>a/ut,  that  is, 
"power,"  or  "mighty  work." 

-  [3250  bl  In  Mk  vi.  14  (Mt.  xiv.  1)  eyepyovffw  ai  Swdfieis  iv  aim^  is  the 
meaning  ' '  acts  "  or  '  ^powers  "  ?  If  it  is  "  acts  " — "  the  miracles  [of  which  we  hear 
so  much]" — we  should  expect  ivepyovrrcu.  Perhaps  the  meaning  "powers"  might 
be  supf)orted  by  dvyifieis  in  Gal.  iii.  5  evepyCcf  dvfdfieii  iv  vfup  "  working  in  you 
[wonder-uvrking]  poTvers"  {comY>.  i  Cor.xii.  10,28 — 9);  but  neither  in  Heb.  (Gesen. 
150  b)  nor  in  Aram.  (Levy  Ch.  i.  124  b)  does  "  mighty- works"  seem  to  be  thus 
used,  and  VVetstein,  Schottgen,  and  Hor.  Heb.  (on  Mt.  xiv.  2  and  i  Cor.)  give  no 
instances  of  it.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28 — 9,  the  condensation  of  the  style  weakens 
inference  as  to  the  exact  meaning).  AwdMeis  is  a  technical  word  for  "  Medicines 
that  work  powerfully"  in  Galen,  and  Porphyry  uses  it  for  "divine  Powers" 
(Steph.  T/us.)  dalfuxrw  ^  deoh  rj  nai  dwdfieffi  Ovaai.  It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to 
the  Herodian  atmosphere  to  reject  God  and  yet  to  have  a  superstitious  belief  in 
"the  Powers"  (comp.  Dan.  ii.  11,  etc.  "the  gods").  To  believe  in  "the  Powers' 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  orthodox  Jewish  belief  in  (Dalman,  Words 
p.  201)  "the  Power." 

Prof.  Dalman  thinks  Mk's  text  may  be  a  misunderstanding  of  ' '  mighty-deeds 
are  dont  in  Him,"  i.e.  "  by  Him."  The  middle  might  easily  be  confused  with  the 
passive.  Some  confusion  is  suggested  by  SS,  which  has,  both  in  Mk  and  Mt., 
^^  great  is  his  pcrwer." 

*  On  ' '  following  behind, "  see  3619  a.  • 
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at,  perhaps,  by  Luke's  "  arisen  "  in  connection  with  "  some  prophet 
of  the  ancient  [prophets]  ^" 

[3252]  However  they  may  be  interpreted,  the  narratives  help  us 
to  imagine  the  mental  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  Galilaeans 
after  the  Baptist's  execution — a  seething  indignation  against  the 
murderer,  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  Providence  for  permitting 
the  murder,  and  a  disappointment  at  the  inactivity  of  the  murdered 
prophet's  successor,  who  made  no  attempt  to  avenge  him,  and  took 
no  step  to  prove  himself  the  Deliverer  or  the  Coming  One.  Besides  all 
these  feelmgs  there  could  not  but  be,  among  many,  a  questioning  as 
to  the  nature  and  time  of  that  resurrection  which  was  to  precede  the 
Day  of  the  Lord,  when  such  sinners  as  Herod  were  to  be  finally 
judged  and  such  sins  suppressed  for  ever. 

These  searchings  of  heart,  if  they  influenced  the  disciples,  may 
well  have  influenced  Jesus  Himself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  shape  into 
which  He  threw  the  teaching  intended  to  encourage  them :  "  As  it 
has  pleased  God  to  suffer  the  Baptist  to  be  smitten,  so,  or  after  some 
such  manner,  will  '  the  son  of  man '  also  be  smitten.  But  it  will  be 
nothing  but  what  is  decreed,  nothing  but  what  is  'written.'  Even  if 
it  should  be  'from  the  dead,'  yet  'the  son  of  man'  must  needs  be 
'  raised  up.' " 

^  [3251a]  "Some  prophet  of  the  ancient  [prophets],"  i.e.  "some  prophet  of 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  prophets."  "Of  the  nature  of"  is  expressed  in  Mark 
("aj  one  of  the  prophets").  It  would  be  possible  to  confuse  "there  has  arisen 
[as  it  were]  one  of  the  prophets"  with  "there  has  arisen  [from  the  dead]  one 
of  the  prophets. " 

[3261  bl  The  statement  that  Jesus  worked  miracles  because  He  was  in  some 
way  representative  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  joined  to  the  tradition  that  John  was 
Elijah,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion — in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  non-miraculous  character  of  the  Baptist's  work — that  Jesus  was 
to  John  what  Elisha  was  to  Elijah.  It  would  then  follow  that  Jesus  owed  His 
miraculous  powers  to  John. 

This  may  well  have  been  a  reason  for  Luke's  omission  of  the  Marcan  tradition, 
and  for  the  Johannine  emphatic  intervention  (x.  41)  (lit.)  "John  indeed  did  not 
perform  a  sign  [,  no]  not-one  {cnijfieiov  iirol7}(jev  oiibiv)  " — where  the  order  is  intended 
to  emphasize  the  negation. 

[3251  c]  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  "the  Jews"  said  to  John  the  Baptist 
Qn  i.  21)  "  Art  thou  Elijah?"  But  the  appearances  of  Elijah — sometimes  called 
by  his  name,  and  sometimes  called  "an  old  man,"  or  (Chag.  25  3)  "that  old  man" 
— are  so  frequent  in  the  Talmud  that  (Levy  iii.  463  a)  some  ventured  to  assert  that 
"a»  old  man"  always  meant  ^^ Elijah." 
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THE  SON   OF   MAN"  TO   BE   DELIVERED   UP 


§  I.     The  first  passage  mentioning  the  ^'■delivering  up"  of 
"  the  son  of  man  " 

[3253]  We  now  come  to  a  number  of  passages  in  which  we  shall 
find  "  the  son  of  man  "  described  as  destined  to  be  "  delivered  up  " 
— to  persons  variously  designated  in  the  parallel  narratives : — 
(i)  "  into  the  hands  of  men  "  or  "  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men"  (2)  "  to 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes"  or  "/£>  the  Gentiles"  (3264),  (3)  "/«/^ 
the  hands  of  the  sinful"  (3259—61,  3320). 

The  first  and  most  difficult  of  these  sayings  is  placed  by  the  three 
Synoptists  after  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  boy,  which  follows  the 
Transfiguration.  Mark  and  Matthew  connect  it  with  "Galilee." 
Luke  does  not.  But,  later  on,  Luke  mentions  a  similar  saying  of 
Christ  as  having  been  uttered  "  in  Galilee,"  thus : — 

Mk  ix.  30 — 31      Ml  xvii.  22 — 3  Lk.  ix.  44  Lk.  xxiv.  6 — 7 

"And. ..they  "But    while  "'...for    the        "'Remember 

were         going      they  were  gath-      son  of  man  is      how  he   spake 


through  Gali- 
lee...'The  son 
of  man  is  [to 
be]  delivered 
up  into  the 
hands  of  tnen, 
and  they  shall 
kill  him,  and 
having  been 
killed,  after 
three  days  he 
shall  arise.'" 


ering  together 
in  Galilee  ... 
'  The  son  of 
man  is  destined 
to  be  delivered 
up  into  the 
hands  of  men, 
and  they  shall 
kill  him  and  on 
the  third  day  he 
shall  be  raised 
up(W.H.zw^zr^. 
arise).' " 


destined  to  be 
delivered  up 
into  the  hands 
of  men."^ 


to  you  yet  being 
in  Galilee  say- 
ing [about]  the 
son  of  man  that 
he  must  be  de- 
livered up  into 
the  hands  of 
sinful  men,  and 
be  crucified, 
and  on  the 
third  day  a- 
rise^' " 


^  [3263a]  Lk.  xxiv.  6—7  refers  to  an  utterance  of  Jesus  in  "Galilee"  about 
being  ''crucified"     But  Luke's  own  version  of  the  utterance  in  Galilee  mentions 
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Part  of  the  problem  is  to  explain  the  divergences  {^^men"  '■'■  sinful 
men,'"  '^  chief  priests"  etc.)  not  merely  in  the  four  parallel  columns 
quoted  above,  but  also  in  the  other  instances  hereafter  to  be  quoted. 
Another  part  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  "  delivering 
up,"  and  the  reasons  for  emphasizing  it.  This  includes  an  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Who  was  to  '  deliver  up '  Jesus  ?  Did  the  prediction, 
from  first  to  last,  always  mean  '  the  son  of  man  will  be  delivered  up 
by  Judas  Iscariot '?  Or  had  it  any  other  meaning  ?  "  The  solution 
of  this  problem,  in  detail,  has  been  attempted  in  a  previous  work 
by  the  author'.  The  following  pages  will  state  the  conclusions  there 
reached,  adding  confirmatory  facts. 

§  2.      The  '^^ delivering  up"  referred  to  Isaiah  liii.  12  {Heb.) 
^^intercession"  {LXX)  ^^  delivered  up" 

[3254]  "  Delivered  up "  etc.,  when  applied  to  Christ  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  regularly  means  the  "  delivering  up,"  or  "  giving 
up "  (sometimes  called  "  giving  ")  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Though  the  word  may  also  mean 
"betray,"  it  probably  never  has  that  meaning  in  the  epistles*,  but  is 
always  used  in  a  sense  akin  to  that  in  which  Paul  quotes  it  from 
Isaiah,  when  he  writes  to  the  Romans  that  Jesus  "  '  was  delivered  up ' 
for  our  trespasses ^" 

This  quotation  is  from  the  last  words  of  Isaiah's  description  of 
the  Suffering  Servant.     This,  as  we  have  seen  (3184  foil.),  appears  to 

neither  "Galilee"  nor  "crucify"  Luke  nowhere  contains  any  prediction  of  our 
Lord  that  He  would  be  ^^crucifed."  In  Lk.  xxiv.  7,  Luke  appears  to  be 
following  a  version  of  Christ's  words  spoken  in  Galilee  that  differs  from  his 
own  previous  version.  It  is  characteristic  of  Luke  in  the  Acts  to  follow  his 
documents  without  reducing  them  to  exact  consistency.  On  the  hypothesis  that 
he  is  doing  this  here,  we  have  in  Lk.  xxiv.  7  another  version  of  Mk  ix.  31, 
Mt.  xvii.  22,  Lk.  ix.  44;  and  this,  instead  of  "men,"  had  "^ sitful  men." 

1  Parcuiosis,  or,  "/«  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed."  Part  IV  of 
Diatessarica  (A.  and  C.  Black,  1904).  That  treatise  gives  in  full,  and  dis- 
cusses, all  the  passages  in  the  gospels  mentioning  "  delivering  up  "  (as  well  as 
those  in  the  epistles)  together  with  the  passages  in  the  Prophets  to  which  they 
seem  to  refer. 

2  [3284 rt]  Not  even  in  i  Cor.  xi.  23  "the  night  in  which  he  was  (R.V.) 
betrayed."  The  connection  in  Greek  between  Slhufu  "give,"  and  -irapaSLdufjii 
"give  up,"  is  necessarily  sacrificed  when  we  render  the  latter  "deliver  up." 

*  [3264<^J  Rom.  iv.  25,  quoting  Is.  liii.  12  (LXX)  as  indicated  by  Westcottand 
Hort,  but  they  should  not  have  printed  "trespasses  {wapanrunara)"  as  part 
of  the  quotation,  for  the  LXX  has  "lawlessnesses  (dvofdas)." 
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be  alluded  to  in  Christ's  previous  predictions  about  being  "rejected" 
and  "  suffering  many  things."  But  the  Hebrew  has  "  made  inter- 
cession "  instead  of  "  was  delivered  up,''  thus :  "  Therefore  will  I 
divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great... because  he  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death  and  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  yet  he  bare, 
the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors''  If 
therefore  Jesus,  immediately  after  the  Transfiguration,  began  to 
inculcate  on  the  disciples  that  His  being  "rejected,"  and  His 
"  suffering  many  things,"  both  of  which  He  had  previously  predicted 
in  accordance  with  Isaiah,  were  parts  of  an  intercessory  sacrifice — 
the  sacrifice  predicted  by  the  same  prophet — we  should  naturally 
expect  Him  now  to  resort  to  the  language  of  Isaiah  again,  and  to 
predict  that  "the  son  of  man"  would  ^^ make  intercession."  And  if 
He  did  this,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the  evangelists  writing 
in  Greek  for  the  churches  at  large  would  express  the  prediction  in  the 
same  Greek  in  which  we  find  Paul  expressing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  when  writing  to  the  Romans.  Paul  has  written  "  was 
delivered  up,"  i.e.  as  a  sacrifice.  The  Synoptists  have  written  "  will 
be  delivered  up."     This  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected \ 

§3.      The  ^^intercession"  0/  Moses 

[3255]  It  has  been  shewn  above  (3184-5)  that  our  Lord's  phrase 
about  His  own  Passion,  "suffer  many  things,"  is  probably  an 
idiomatic  Greek  paraphrase  of  Isaiah's  "  man  of  sorrows "  or  '"  ac- 
quainted with  grief."  The  phrase  is  used  in  The  Assumption  of  AfoseSy 
a  work  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century,  in  which  Moses  is  represented  as  saying  "  And  all  the  tribes 
will  mourn — Then  they  will  remember  me,  saying,  in  that  day,  tribe 
unto  tribe  and  each  man  unto  his  neighbour* :  '  Is  not  this  that 
which  Moses  did  then  declare  unto  us  in  prophecies,  who  suffered 
many  things  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  wilderness 
during  forty  years  ^  ? ' " 

^  On  the  various  renderings  of  Is.  liii.  12  "made  intercession,"  and  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  Heb.,  see  Paradosis  (Index,  TapaSiSwjiu). 

^  Comp.  Zech.  xii.  10 — 12. 

'  [3256  a]  See  The  Assumption  of  Moses  (ed.  Charles)  iii.  8 — 11.  Prof. 
Charles  says  in  his  introduction  that  it  was  possibly  written  (p.  xiii)  7 — 29  a.d. 
In  this  work  (ib.  p.  106)  "a  twofold  presentation  of  Moses  appears:  one  is 
'  Moses  living  in  the  spirit,'  which  is  carried  up  to  heaven ;  the  other  is  the 
dead  body  of  Moses,  w^hich  is  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  ' 
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This  ^'■suffering  many  things  "  might  refer  to  the  distress  caused  to 
Moses  at  diliferent  times ^  by  the  backsliding  of  Israel.  The  writer  is 
perhaps  blending  Isaiah's  phrase  "  man  of  sorrows,"  in  the  idiomatic 
Greek  paraphrase  "suffer  many  things,"  with  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  about  the  ungrateful  Jews  "  mourning "  for  the  Deliverer 
whom  they  had  "pierced^" 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  passage  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
interpolated  in  the  Asswnption  from  Christian  sources.  But  if  it 
comes  from  Jewish  thought,  committed  to  writing  during  the  life  of 
Christ  or  not  long  after,  then  it  shews  that  Moses — who  is  pre- 
eminently called  "the  servant  of  the  Lord" — might  be  regarded  by 
Jews  in  somewhat  the  same  light  in  which  we  Christians  regard  the 
Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah.  Christians  do  not  usually  regard  Moses 
as  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief"  But  that  is 
certainly  one  aspect  of  him  presented  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
especially  toward  the  close  of  his  life^  And  everyone  must  admit 
that  the  dying  speech  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  traces  in  the 
temporary  Hebrew  rejection  of  Moses  a  forecast  of  the  Jewish 
rejection  of  Jesus*. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  coincidence  between 
the  gospels  and  the  Assumption   as   to    the  phrase    "suffg:   many 

^  [3265/5]  e.g.  Numb.  xi.  ii  "Thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people  upon 
me,"  and  Exod.  xxxii.  32  "Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — :  and,  if  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."     See  also  3256  d. 

^  Zech.  xii.  10 — 14. 

*  [3255  f]  Comp.  Sotah  14  a  (Driver  and  Neubauer  on  Isaiah,  p.  8)  on  the 
tradition  of  R.  Shimlai  (a.d.  230)  that  Moses  "poured  out  his  soul  to  die" 
(Exod.  xxxii.  32),  that  he  was  "numbered  with  the  transgressors"  (for  he  was 
numbered  wdth  those  that  died  in  the  wilderness)  that  he  "bore  the  sin  of  many," 
because  he  atoned  for  the  making  of  the  golden  calf,  and  that  he  "interceded  for 
transgressors,"  and  see  Mechilta  quoted  in  3242  (ii)  a. 

*  [3265^  The  Rev.  E.  G.  King  {Yalkut  on  Zechariah,  p.  102)  traces  "suffer 
many  things"  in  the  Assumption  to  Numb.  xii.  3.  Me  regards  the  book  as 
"dating  probably  from  a.d.  6,"  and  thinks  that  "at  this  period  Moses  was 
regarded  as  the  Prophet  ^who  suffered  many  things'"  for  his  people  (cf.  Numb, 
xii.  3)."  At  first  sight,  this  seems  improbable.  Numb.  xii.  3  (R.V.)  "was  very 
meek"  is  rendered  in  the  Targums  by  a  word  that  does  not  generally  mean 
"suffering"  or  "afflicted,"  but  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  227)  "lowly,"  "esteeming  others 
above  oneself,"  like  Hillel  (as  compared  with  Shammai).  But  see  3242  (i)  foil, 
on  the  close  connection  between  ''^afflicted"  and  "  meek"  and  on  the  many  shades 
of  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that,  in  the 
Assumption,  "suffer  many  things"  does  come  from  Numbers.  In  the  gospels,  it 
might  come  from  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah  that  applied  to  the  Suffering  Servant  the 
traditional  phrase  used  about  Moses. 
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things,"  it  appears  clear  that  in  the  latter  Moses  is  regarded  as  a 
mediator.  And  these  conclusions  suggest  that  Christ's  vision  of 
Moses  on  the  Mountain  of  Transfiguration  pointed  back  to  a 
mediation  in  the  past  typical  of  a  more  complete  one  in  the  future. 

§  4.     Could  Elijah  be  called  an  ^^  intercessor^^  1 

[3256]  Can  it  be  added  that  Elijah,  too,  is  regarded  as  a 
mediator  or  intercessor  ?  Against  this  is  the  obvious  objection  that 
he  is  said  to  have  "made  intercession  against  Israeli" 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  kind  of  intercession  on  the  part  of  Elijah 
for  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
nation  regarded  as  worshipping  the  One  True  God,  both  when  he 
stands  up  alone  against  the  priests  of  Baal,  while  the  nation  looks  on 
and  oscillates,  and  afterwards,  too,  even  when  he  believes  that  the 
whole  nation  except  himself  is  apostate.  He  seems  to  be  hastily 
assuming  that  God  is  suffering  the  true  Israel  to  perish  : — "  Why 
forsakest  thou  thy  people?  Why  sufferest  thou  Baal  to  rule  over 
them?"  This  is,  in  a  sense,  an  intercession  for  the  true  Israel  as 
well  as  a  protest  against  the  false  one. 

[3257]  The  combination  of  "Moses"  and  "Elijah"  with 
"Horeb"in  Malachi*  is  very  significant.  Outside  the  Pentateuch, 
Horeb  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Bible  except  in  connection  with 
the  journey  of  Elijah  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  to  Horeb  the 
mount  of  God*.  Moses  receives  the  Law  in  Horeb.  Elijah,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  restore  it  in  a  rebellious  nation,  flees  to  Horeb  to 
protest  that  the  Law  is  destroyed  except  in  himself  Herein,  like 
Moses,  he  "  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  But  he  was  comforted 
and  taught  better  things  by  God. 

Perhaps,  then,  in  some  sense,  both  Moses  and  Elijah  were 
regarded  as  mediators.  They  were  at  least  mediators  in  this  respect, 
that  both  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Israel,  though  they 
had  not  that  perfect  and  trustful  insight  into  the  will  of  the  Father 
which  only  the  Son  could  possess.  If  this  view  is  right,  then  it  is 
not  as  mere  representatives  of  written  law,  and  of  prophecy  whether 
unwritten  or  written,  but  rather  as  representatives  of  God's  method  of 

^  Rom.  xi.  2. 

*  Mai.  iv.  4 — 5  "Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant  which  I 
commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb... behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah " 

*  The  only  other  instances  are  i  K.  viii.  9,  3  Chr.  v.  10  "tables  of  stone 
which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,"  Ps.  cvi.  19  "made  a  calf  in  Horeb." 
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redeeming  men  through  men,  that  Moses  and  Elijah  appear  in  glory 
along  with  "  the  son  of  man  "  on  this  second  "  Horeb,"  where  the 
second  law  is  briefly  announced  from  heaven  as  the  Law  of  Sonship  : 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  him." 

§  5.    Jesus  implied  *^''  intercession  for  the  transgressors^^ 

[3258]  In  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  predicted  His 
"  intercession  for  transgressors,"  may  be  alleged,  first,  a  general 
correspondence  between  the  predictions  of  the  Passion  and  Isaiah's 
prophecies  about  the  Suffering  Servant,  secondly,  special  facts  indi- 
cating an  original  mention  of  "transgressors,"  or  "lawless  men," 
which  has  been  obscured  or  suppressed. 

First,  as  to  the  general  correspondence.  We  have  seen  above 
that  the  prophecy  begins  with  the  "  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,"  and  that  this  appears  to  be  expressed  by  the  Synoptic 
"  suffer  many  things."  The  prophecy  adds  "  despised  and  rejected." 
This,  too,  in  various  forms,  the  gospels  contain.  Then,  after 
diverging  to  the  language  of  Hosea  to  express  a  "raising  up,"  it 
remains  that  Jesus  should  predict  what  Isaiah  calls  the  "  dividing  of 
the  spoils."  This  is  implied  in  the  coming  of  "the  son  of  man"  in 
glory  with  "the  holy  ones."  Then  He  reveals  to  chosen  disciples 
a  foretaste  of  this  glory  with  two  pre-eminent  "  holy  ones,"  Moses 
and  Elijah,  Law-giver  and  Law-restorer,  to  whom  the  Lord  had 
conspicuously  given  "a  portion  with  the  great." 

Amid  all  these  coincidences  between  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  the  New  Testament  prediction  and  vision,  it  would  come  very 
appropriately  that  Jesus  should  take  up  Isaiah's  final  words  implying 
that  the  Sufferer  would  become,  as  the  Hebrew  imphes,  an  "  inter- 
cessor," or,  as  the  Greek  implies,  one  "  delivered  up  "  (that  is,  a 
hostage,  or  vicarious  sacrifice)  for  the  transgressions  of  mankind. 

[3259]  As  regards  the  verbal  facts  that  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, the  reader  is  referred  for  details  to  Faradosis^;  but  the  outline 
of  the  argument  will  be  given  here,  together  with  some  evidence  that 
has  been  discovered  by  the  author  since  writing  Paradosis. 

In  Isaiah,  "^r  transgressors  "  is  literally  "  to  transgressors."  The 
Hebrew  preposition  "  to  "  (like  the  Latin  and  Greek  dative)  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  "/<?r,"  "tf«  behalf  of"  or  "<?«  account  of*."     But 


'  On  the  nature  and  object  of  that  work  see  above,  p.  256,  n.  i. 

2  [32S9  a]   Comp.    Gesen.   for  the    Heb.    "/<?"  (^)   meaning    (514  <^) 
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Justin  Martyr  once  quotes  the  passage  with  the  dative,  and  Symma- 
chus  renders  it  by  the  dative.  Justin  (in  that  quotation)  and 
Symmachus  alter  the  LXX  verb,  as  well  as  the  preposition. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  among  the  very  many  ren- 
derings of  the  passage,  some  would  retain  the  LXX  verb,  "was 
delivered  up  "  along  with  the  literal  dative  of  the  Hebrew  "/■<?  trans- 
gressors" In  that  case  the  meaning  would  be  ambiguous.  No  one 
could  tell  whether  the  meaning  was  "  to  transgressors "  or  '''for 
transgressors."  For  those  who  accepted  the  former,  the  obvious 
means  of  removing  ambiguity  was  to  substitute  the  frequent  Biblical 
phrase  '■'■into  the  hands  of"  for  "/<7^.''  The  result  would  be  "the  son 
of  man  will  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  transgressors"  Now 
this  is  substantially  the  actual  version  given  once  by  Mark  and 
Matthew,  and  once  (independently)  by  Luke*. 

Moreover  we  have  seen  above  (3253)  that  although  Luke,  when 
recording  the  first  prediction  made  in  Galilee,  in  its  order,  parallel  to 
Mark  and  Matthew,  has  " into  the  hands  of  men^'  omitting  " sinful" 
yet  later  on — repeating  the  prediction  as  a  quotation  in  his  own 
independent  tradition — he  inserts  "  sinful."  This  indicates,  either 
that  Luke  has  erroneously  inserted  "  sinful "  in  his  quotation,  or 
that  he,  following  Mark  and  Matthew,  has  erroneously  omitted  it  in 
the  first  prediction. 

[3260]  It  remains  to  shew  why,  and  how,  "transgressors,"  rendered 
by  LXX  "lawlessness,"  was  apparently  omitted  in  our  gospels  except 
in  the  instances  quoted  above. 

As  to  the  "  why,"  or  motive,  one  motive  may  be  discovered  in 

account  of"  and  also  {ih.  515  b)  meaning  "iw  behalf  of "  Thus  Gen.  xxiii.  8 
"intercedeyi?r  me"  is,  in  Heb.  and  Onk.,  "/<»  me,"  but  LXX  and  Jer.  Targ.  have 
^'' concerning  (irepl)  me."  "Be  jealous  for"  is,  in  Heb.,  "be  jealous  (o,"  and  the 
LXX  has  in  Numb.  xi.  29  accus.  (v.r.  dat.)  i  K.  xix.  10  dat.,  2  K.  x.  16  dat.  (but 
"'AXXos"  has  vir^p,  "on  behalf  of").  In  Judg.  vi.  31  "plead  y^r"  is  rendered 
first  by  {nrip  and  then  twice  by  dative.     See  also  Paradosis  1162  b. 

[3259  b\  In  the  passage  under  consideration,  Is.  liii.  12,  "make  intercession y^ 
(lit.  toy  is  rendered  in  LXX  by  5id,  "on  account  of"  and  it  is  thus  quoted  in 
Rom.  iv.  25,  but  Sym.  has  the  dative  and  Justin  Martyr  once  (Apol.  50)  quotes  it 
with  the  dative. 

1  [3269  r]  Comp.  Deut.  vii.  2,  23,  xxiii.  14  (AF),  where  "deliver  up  before  the 
fcue  of  Israel"  has  been  rendered  by  LXX,  more  definitely,  "m/^  the  hands  of 
Israel,"  also  Prov.  xxx.  10  "accuse  not  a  servant  to  his  master,"  LXX  "deliver 
not  a  servant  into  the  hands  of\\\s,  master." 

*  Mk  xiv.  41,  Mt.  xxvi.  45  (in  Gethsemane),  Lk.  xxiv.  7  (said  to  have  been 
uttered  in  Galilee). 
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the  fact  that  "  for  the  transgressors^^  if  understood  as  referring  to 
the  lawless  in  Ibn  Ezra's  sense ^ — that  is,  the  Gentiles,  who  are 
without  the  Law  of  Moses — would  seem  to  limit  Christ's  inter- 
cession to  those  who  are  "without  the  law.'  Paul  avoids  this  by 
inserting  "our,"  and  by  substituting  a  word  that  does  not  contain 
"law" — "our  trespasses*."  And  codex  A  in  Isaiah  has  *'sins." 
Jerome,  however,  in  his  comment  on  Isaiah,  while  quoting  Paul 
("  traditus  est  propter  peccata  nostra,  et  resurrexit  propter  justi- 
ficationem  nostram ")  immediately  adds  a  quotation  from  Luke's 
description  of  Christ's  intercession  for  the  Roman  soldiers,  as 
though  he  took  "  lawless  "  to  mean  "  Gentiles.'^ 

Those  evangelists  who  took  "lawless"  as  meaning  "Gentiles" 
would  naturally  insert  in  the  gospels  a  tradition  to  that  effect,  and 
accordingly  the  three  Synoptists  agree  in  inserting  "delivered  up  to  the 
Gentiles"  in  one  of  the  predictions  of  the  Passion ^  But,  if  we  may 
be  guided  by  the  trend  of  the  evidence,  it  would  seem  that  Jesus  did 
not  say  this,  but  said  that  He  would  be  delivered  up  for^  or  make 
intercession /^r,  "  transgressors." 

And  this  throws  light  on  Christ's  words  in  Gethsemane,  "The 
son  of  man  is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of 
sinners*."     It  would  be   generally   admitted  that  "sinners"  would 


'  On  Is.  liii.  12,  Ibn  Ezra  says  "the  heathen  nations  are  meant." 

"  Rom.  iv.  25  wapediOrj  did.  to.  wapawTuifiaTa.  ijfiCjv. 

^  [3260  0!]  Mk  X.  33,  Mt.  xx.  19,  Lk.  xviii.  32.  Amid  considerable  differences 
all  agree  in  the  statement  about  delivering  up  "to  the  Gentiles." 

*  [3260  3]  Mark  (xiv.  41 — 3)  and  Matthew  (xxvi.  45 — 7) — who  alone  record 
these  words  of  Jesus — do  not  indicate  that  the  soldiers  were  Romans.  They  give 
a  contrary  impression  (mentioning  a  "multitude,"  "chief  priests,"  "scribes," 
"elders").     So  does  Luke  (xxii.  52)  though  he  adds  "captains  of  the  temple." 

John  alone  makes  it  clear  that  Roman  soldiers  took  part  in  the  arrest  (xviii.  3) 
"Judas  therefore  having  received  the  cohort  (ttjv  ffvupav)  and...,  cometh  there 
wilh.. .and  arms,"  (id.  12)  "  The  cohort,  therefore,  and  the  captain-of-thousand 
(X'Xiapxoj)---"  On  this,  Westcott  observes  that  the  title  x'^^apxo^.  and  the 
N.T.  use  of  airitpa,  favour  the  view  that  a  "cohort  "  is  meant,  but  (i)  refers  to 
Polybius  as  shewing  that  ffveipa  sometimes  meant  the  Latin  "  maniple,"  and 
(2)  adds  that  the  two  terms  may  be  "  both  used  in  a  general  and  not  in  a  technical 
sense  for  a  detachment  of  soldiers  and  the  officer  in  command  of  it.  (Comp. 
Rev.  vi.  15,  xix.  18,  and  Suidas  s.v.  ffirelpa)." 

But  Rev.  vi.  15,  xix.  18  (mentioning  "chiliarchs"  next  after  "kings"  (or 
"kings"  and  "nobles"))  and  Suidas  (merely  mentioning  the  pi.  ffirupai:  ir\i)di} 
arparevfjidTUv,  (pdXayyes,  voiifiepa.,  \eye(l)v)  do  not  favour  the  view  that  a  captain  of 
any  force  less  than  "the  cohort "  could  be  intended.  In  Parcuiosis  (1366  a)  it  is 
shewn  that  the  airupa  is  also  called  aritxaXa,  and  it  is  suggested  that  John  may 
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convey,  to  Jews,  and  therefore  to  Christ's  disciples,  the  impression 
that  those  who  were  advancing  to  arrest  Him  were  Roman  soldiers. 
But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Jesus,  at  such  a  moment, 
would  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact — if  it  was  a  fact — that  His  captors 
were  not  Jews,  but  what  a  Jew  might  call  "sinners  of  the  Gentiles^" 

[3261]  This  evidence  alone  would  seem  to  suffice  to  make  it 
decidedly  probable  that  (i)  Christ's  prediction  about  being  ^''delivered 
up"  has  been  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  convey  its  full  meaning  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  LXX 
meaning  of  the  term,  namely,  '■^delivered  up  as  a  ransom,''  and 
also  that  (2)  the  original  prediction  contained  the  words  "for 
transgressors." 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  further  evidence  shewing  that,  in  very 
early  Christian  traditions,  "  lawless  ones,"  anomoi,  was  connected  in 
various  ways  with  Christ's  crucifixion,  although  the  word  scarcely 
occurs  in  the  gospels^  One  of  these  traditions  represents  the 
anomoi  as  being  Roman  soldiers'.     Others  endeavour  to  shew  that 

have  confiased  some  "  J^TW  (otiiUiop)'^  (comp.  Mt.  xxvi.  48),  appointed  for  Judas 
by  the  chief  priests,  with  the  '^'^  cohort  {<njnaia)." 

Westcott  says  that,  whether  aireipa  means  maniple  or  cohort,  "it  will  naturally 
be  understood  that  only  a  detachment  of  the  whole  body  was  present  with  their 
commander."  The  "naturalness"  of  this  "understanding"  requires  illustration  by 
instances,  and  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any,  "  The  regiment  and  the 
colonel "  would  hardly  be  used  to  mean  a  dozen  or  score  of  soldiers  detached  from 
the  r^ment,  in  English  ;  and  I  must  doubt  the  "naturalness"  of  such  a  use  in 
Greek,  until  it  is  supported  by  proof.  Perhaps  Westcott  means  that  it  would  not 
be  "natural"  to  send  so  large  a  force  as  a  cohort  to  make  one  prisoner.  But  the 
whole  of  the  narrative  at  this  stage  seems  to  disregard  what  is  "natural."  The 
statement  that  the  force — whether  cohort  or  maniple — "  went  backward  and  fell  to 
the  ground,"  cannot  be  fairly  explained  except  as  describing  a  miracle.  The  mis- 
understanding from  which  this  narrative  arose  is  explained  elsewhere  (3326  a). 

^  [3260 <-]  Gal.  ii.  15  "We,  being  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentilfs.'^ 

^  [3261a]  Only  in  Lk.  xxii.  37,  quoting  Is.  liii,  12  "reckoned  with  the 
lawless  (dvofjuav)." 

'  [32613]  In  Acts  ii.  23,  Peter  says  to  the  Jews,  concerning  Jesus,  "This 
[man]  by  the  ordained  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  being  (lit.)  given 
up  [to  death]  (fKdoroy)  through  the  hand  of  law/ess  [men]  {^ta  x^'P^*  (u'djuow) 
ye  having  nailed  to  [the  cross]  slew."  On  this,  Chrysostom  (see  Cramer)  suggests 
first,  that  "the  lawless  [men]"  are  "Judas  Iscariot,"  and  then,  that  they  are  "the 
soldiers." 

[3261  f]  The  latter  is  probably  the  meaning.  "Lawless,"  in  that  sense,  may 
include  the  whole  of  the  human  machinery  of  Rome  set  in  motion  by  the  Jews, 
from  Pontius  Pilate  down  to  the  soldiers  that  nailed  Jesus  to  the  Cross. 

[3261  </]  Test.  XII  Patr.  Benj.  iii.  8  ifiwuoi  vrb  ayofiwv  TapaSoO-^frai  parall. 
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the  Jews  were  really  anomoi,  since  they  broke  the  Law  of  God^. 
Others  indicate  a  confusion  between  anomoi  "  lawless "  and  anoi 
which  is  the  abbreviation  for  "men^"  It  happens  that  the  Greek 
anooi  or  anoi  also  means  "senseless  [men]"  or  "mad  [men],"  and 
though  this  word  is  not  found  applied  to  the  Jews,  we  find  a  form 
of  it  thus  applied  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  forms  of  this  word  also  are 
confused  with  forms  of  anomoP. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  great  a  mass  of  verbal  evidence  could  be 
found  supporting  a  supposition  so  antecedently  probable  as  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  described  Himself  as  destined  to  "make 
intercession  for  transgressors." 


to  6  anw/xos  vTrep  avofniiv  /MiavdvffeTai,  shews  Greek  corruption,  and  perhaps  also 
Hebrew  corruption.  By  the  former,  vir^p  is  corrupted  into  vwo,  and  this  shews 
one  way  in  which  "delivered  up  /or  the  lawless"  might  be  corrupted  into 
"delivered  up  bjf,  or,  dy  the  hand  of,  the  lawless."  By  the  latter,  a  Heb.  gdal 
meaning  ^'■make  redemption  for''''  has  perhaps  been  interpreted  as  "^^  defikd" 
which  meaning  it  sometimes  has  (Gesen.  145 — 6). 

[3261 1?]  The  Heb.  "in  the  hand"  (Gesen.  390 — i)  means  both  "into  the 
hand"  and  "by  the  hand,"  so  that  misinterpretation  of  Heb.  might  explain  the 
tradition  in  the  Acts,  '•'■into  the  hand  (of  the  lawless)"  being  taken  as  "<^  the  hand." 

^  [3261/]  See  Paradosis  1183  c  quoting  Acts  of  John  (§  11)  "Before  He  was 
arrested  by  the  lawless  {avoixuv)  Jews....  He  said,  'Before  I  am  delivered  up  to 
them...',"  where  one  text  explains  that  "Jews"  could  be  called  "lawless" 
because  they  were  "under  the  law-giving  of  the  lawless  Serpent."  Paul  (Acts 
xxiii.  2)  describes  a  high  priest  as  "breaking  the  law,"  comp.  Test,  xii  Patr. 
Levi  ■x.vW.  II  lepeis...avoiJ.OL. 

[3261^]  Test,  xii  Patr.  Benj.  iii.  8,  in  one  of  two  parallel  versions,  besides  having 
"shall  be  delivered  up  by  (error  for  ^^for")  "the  lawless,"  adds  (in  an  interpola- 
tion) "  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  Israel." 
This  illustrates  the  trend  of  thought,  which  would  naturally  lead  evangelists  to 
change  "lawless"  into  "men"  if  they  found  a  version  supporting  the  latter 
reading.  The  interpolator  might  wish  to  shew  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
were  interceded  for  by  Christ. 

'^  [3261 /i]  In  Test,  xii  Patr.  Levi  iii.  2,  two  parallel  versions  have  "men" 
and  "lawless,"  i.e.  avdpwirwv  and  avo/xwi'.  One  MS.  has  avufi,  which  shews  how 
the  error  arose.  The  word  av6tJ.u)v  being  spelt  avwfj.cjv  (o  and  w  being  frequently 
interchanged,  s&e/oh.  Gr.  2114,  2691)  was  taken  as  an  error  for  the  very  common 
avujv  i.e.  ivOpwiruv,  "men."  In  Zeph.  i.  3  "man,"  LXX  has  avoiiovi,  apparently 
an  error  for  avovs. 

"  [3261  /]  See  Paradosis  1163  a  quoting  Ju.stin  Apol.  63  about  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  Jesus  "by  the  sen.seless  [(xvotituv)  Jews,"  and  notice  (ib.  1183  d)  Sir. 
xxi.  19  ai'OTjroij  (A  dvofila  tov).  See  al.so  the  confusion  {Corrections  466  (e)  b) 
between  forms  of  dvoiu  and  forms  of  dvofiiu  in  i  K.  viii.  32,  Dan.  xii.  10, 
Job  xxxiii.  •23. 
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"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   MAKING  ATONEMENT 

§  I.     ^^ Delivering  up"  by  itself,  first  mentioned  by  Luke  alone^ 

[3262]  The  facts  brought  forward  in  the  last  chapter  bearing  on 
**  delivering  up  "  in  Isaiah,  must  now  be  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  delivering  up  "  in  the  gospels.  The  two  most  important  passages 
setting  forth  this  doctrine  follow  the  Transfiguration  and  are  them- 
selves closely  followed  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  "ministration," 
explained  by  Mark  and  Matthew  as  meaning  that  He  "came  to  give 
his  life  (///.  soul)  as  a  ransom  for  many*." 

Concerning  the  first  instance,  fully  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  chapter,  little  remains  to  be  said  except  as  to  the  omission  by 
Luke  of  all  that  follows  the  words  "  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of 
men,"  namely,  (Mk)  ^^  and  they  shall  kill  him  and  having  been  killed 
after  three  days  he  shall  arise,"  (Mt.)  "  and  they  shall  kill  him  and  on 
the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  up  (W.H.  marg.  shall  arise)."  The 
variations  between  Mark  and  Matthew  indicate  that  the  words  are 
an  addition  to  the  original,  and  that  for  this  reason  Luke  omitted 
them  here,  though  later  on  he  quotes  a  version  of  them  (3253). 

[3263]  One  reason  for  Mark's  inserting  the  words  may  be  found 
in  the  following  sentence,  which  Mark  and  Luke  give  thus,  "But 

^  "By  itself,"  i.e.  apart  from  "killing"  etc.  which  occurs  in  the  parallel 
Mark  and  Matthew.  Luke  "alone"  (ix.  44)  mentions  it  thus.  See  3263  quoting 
Luke  and  the  parallels. 

'  [3262  a]  Mk  x.  45,  Mt.  xx.  28.  Just  before  this,  comes  the  petition  that 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  may  be  placed  at  Christ's  right  hand  and  left  hand  in  the 
Kingdom.  This  appears  to  be  connected  with  their  vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah — 
perhaps  on  Christ's  right  hand  and  left  hand — "in  glory,"  with  Jesus  in  the 
Transfiguration. 
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they  were  ignorant  of  the  [meaning  of  the]  saying^"  (where  the 
parallel  Matthew  has  "and  they  were  very  sorry"^").  "How  could  the 
disciples" — it  might  be  asked — "be  'ignorant'  of  the  meaning  of 
the  statement  that  Jesus  -would  be  'deUvered  up,'  as  John  the  Baptist 
had  been  'delivered  up'?  If  that  was  all  He  said,  they  might  be 
sorry,  but  how  could  they  be  '  ignorant '  ?  " 

One  answer  might  be:  "In  this  passage,  the  prediction  about 
being  '  delivered  up '  is  an  abbreviated  and  compendious  one.  It 
was  repeated  by  Jesus  over  and  over  again  with  predictions  of  being 
'killed '  and  '  raised  up,'  which  are  here  to  be  implied.  It  was  those 
mysterious  words  about  death  and  resurrection  that  the  disciples  did 
not  understand.  If  we  insert  those  words,  the  mention  of  '  ignorance ' 
becomes  intelligible."  This  course  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Mark,  whom  Matthew  followed. 

Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been  to  say,  "  The 
disciples  were  not  ignorant.  They  were  sorry."  This  course  appears 
to  have  been  combined  by  Matthew  with  the  course  adopted  by 
Mark. 

Luke  says  that  the  mystery  was  as  it  were  supernaturally  "veiled 
from  the  disciples  that  they  might  not  perceive  it,"  and  also  that  they 
"were  afraid"  to  ask  Jesus  about  it''.  But  the  "veiling"  and  the 
"fear"  become  much  more  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the 
original  of  his  tradition  {^^ delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  men") 
contained  an  obscure  prediction — for  which  the  disciples  were  quite 
unprepared — that  Jesus  would  be  made  an  intercessory  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  men. 

§  2.     " Delivering  up"  with  details  of  the  Passion 

[3264]  In  the  following,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mark  and 
Matthew  mention  two  acts  of  "  delivering  up "  whereas  Luke 
mentions  only  one.  It  is  improbable  that  Luke  would  have  omitted 
one  of  the  two  acts  if  both  had  been  recorded  by  traditions  that 
seemed  to  him  trustworthy  : — 


1  The  words  about  "killing"  and  "arising,"  on  the  supposition  that  they 
originally  represented  Hosea's  ^'■smiting'''  and  ^'raising  up ^^  would  be  ambiguous, 
and  the  disciples  might  be  "ignorant  of  the  [meaning  of  the]  saying." 

"^  Mk  ix.  32,  Mt.  xvii.  23,  Lk.  ix.  45. 

^  Lk.  ix.  45. 
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[3265] 


Mk  X.  33—4 
"Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
son  of  man  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the 
chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  . . .  and  they 
shall  deliver  him  up 
to  the  Gen  tiles...  and 
after  three  days  he 
shall  arise." 


Mt.  XX.  1 8 — 19 
"Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
son  of  man  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the 
chief  priests  and 
scribes  ...  and  they 
shall  deliver  him  up 
to  the  Gentiles... and 
on  the  third  day  he 
shall  be  raised  up 
(W.H.  marg.  shall 
arise)." 


Lk.  xviii.  31 — 3 
"Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and 
there-shall-be-accom- 
plished  all  things  that 
are  written  by  (//'/. 
through)  ^  the  pro- 
phets unto"  the  son 
of  man,  for  he  shall 
be  delivered  up^  to  the 
Gentiles... and  on  the 
third  day  he  shall 
arise." 


[3265]  The  repetition  of  "delivering  up"  in  Mark  (followed  by 
Matthew)  may  be  explained  by  Mark's  habit  of  conflation ^  It 
has  been  shewn  above,  ist,  that  the  epithet  "lawless,"  in  connection 
with  Christ's  Passion,  was  given  sometimes  to  Gentiles,  but  sometimes 
to  Jews  (3261);  2nd,  that  "delivered  \x^for  the  lawless"  was  taken 
as  "delivered  up  to  the  lawless."  Hence  would  arise,  by  conflation, 
a  tradition  that  Christ  was  "  delivered  up  "  to  both  : — to  the  Jews, 
first,  and  afterwards,  by  them,  to  the  Gentiles. 

Mark  (followed  by  Matthew)  has  adopted  this  conflation.  Only 
instead  of  saying  "Jews" — a  term  that  Jesus,  Himself  a  Jew,  could 


^  [3264a]  "Through"  (5ta  with  gen.).  Comp.  Josh.  xx.  1  (LXX)  "I  spake 
unto  you  thrmigh  Moses,"  Heb.  '^^  by  t fie  hami  of  yiosc?,"  The  Hebraic  "hand" 
is  inserted  in  the  Gk  of  Acts  xv.  23  (R-V.)  "they  wrote  [thus]  by  the  in, ^'  Gk  "■by 
their  harui,"'  i.e.  wrote,  and  sent  it  by  them  that  it  should  be  expounded  by  them. 
Lk.  represents  God  as  writing  "by-the-hand-of  (Sta)  the  prophets"  as  in  Mt.  ii.  5 
(5id).  This  use  of  5ia  with  gen.  is  very  rare  in  N.T.  It  is  probably  a  sign  here 
of  Hebraic  origin.     AMi=Heb.  "by  the  hand  of"  ten  times  in  LXX  (Trommius). 

"  [3264^]  R.V.  "unto,"  representing  the  Gk  dative.  Perhaps  "for"  would 
be  better.  Codex  D  and  some  versions  have  '■'^  about  the  son  of  man."  The  use 
of  the  dative  to  mean  "about"  is  a  Hebraism  (3259  a). 

'  [3264  c\  For  the  divergence  in  Lk.  from  Mk-Mt.  as  to  the  voice  of  the  verb, 
comp.  Is.  liii.  12  (Heb.)  ""^ he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death."  LXX  "his  soul  -was 
delivered  up  unto  death,"  and  Justin  Apol.  50  *^they  delivered  up  his  soul  unto 
death."  Levy  iii.  378  shews  that  the  same  form  of  the  Heb.  "deliver  up"  may 
be  either  passive  or  middle  in  sense. 

*  [3266  a]  "Conflation,"  the  habit  of  combining  two  renderings  of  one  original 
in  a  translation,  a  habit  very  frequent  in  some  parts  of  the  LXX,  see  Clue  20—166 
and  Indices  to  Diatessarica,  "Conflation,"  passim. 
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not  possibly  use'^ — he  has  used  "chief  priests,"  as  to  whom  it  has 
been  shewn  above  (3261)  that  early  Christians  might  regard  them  as 
practically  breakers  of  the  law,  so  that  they  came  under  the  head  of 
"  the  lawless  "  in  Isaiah's  prophecy.  Luke  here  rejects  the  interpre- 
tation of  "lawless"  as  referring  to  "Jews,"  and  confines  it  to 
"  Gentilesl" 

[3266]  Luke  prefixes,  as  part  of  Christ's  words,  "  There  shall  be 
fulfilled  all  things  that  are  written  through  the  prophets  for  the  son 
of  man."  He  also  adds  the  comment,  "  But  they  [i.e.  the  disciples] 
understood  none  of  these  things,  and  [the  meaning  of]  this  saying 
was  hidden  from  them  and  they  did  not  know  [what  was  meant  by] 
the  words*."  This,  combined  with  Luke's  previous  statement  about 
the  "  veiling  V'  favours  the  view  that  these  predictions  of  the  Passion — 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  uttered  by  Jesus — assumed  the  mystery 
of  atonement  by  human  sacrifice,  and  that  they  were  based  on  Hebrew 
prophecy  {^^ written  through  the  prophets")  but  at  present  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  disciples'. 

^  On  "Jews"  in  Jn,  see/oh.  Voc.  1647,  1713. 

2  [3265  (^]  Other  Synoptic  variations  (Mk  x.  33  foil.,  Mt.  xx.  18  foil.,  Lk.  xviii. 
31  foil.)  might  arise,  partly  from  Isaiah's  prophecy,  partly  from  the  desire  to 
substitute,  for  a  general  term  in  Christ's  prediction,  a  particular  term  in  accordance 
with  the  subsequent  fact.  For  example,  Mark's  and  Matthew's  mention  of 
^^  condemning  to  death"  might  correspond  to  Isaiah's  (liii.  8)  "by  oppression 
(or,  bonds)  and  Judgment  (or,  condemnation)  he  was  taken  away,"  i.e.  led  away 
to  execution.  The  unique  prediction  in  Mt.  xx.  19  "crucify"  substitutes  a 
particular  for  a  general  term,  "kill,"  in  Mk  and  Lk.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
above  (3198  foil.)  that  "kill"  in  A.V.  often  corresponds  to  Heb.  "smite"  and 
that  Hosea  uses  the  word  "smitten"  in  his  prophecy  about  being  "raised  up" 
and  restored  to  life  "on  the  third  day." 

[3266 f]  The  Hebrew  word  for  "smite"  means  in  Aramaic  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  log b) 
"abate  (in  value)"  and  in  Syriac  (Thes.  Syr.  2368 — 9)  "harm,"  "impair." 
Onkelos  (Brederek  p.  73a)  renders  it  by  several  words  implying  "whipping," 
"scourging"  etc.,  and  also  "killing."  The  nature  of  the  word,  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  how  God  could  "smite"  the  Messiah,  would  combine  to  favour 
many  interpretations  of  it. 

"*  Lk.  xviii.  34.     All  this  is  peculiar  to  Luke. 

*  Lk.  ix.  45.     See  3263.     This  also  is  peculiar  to  Luke. 

*  [3266  a]  Some  brief  phrases  peculiar  to  Mark  indicate  that  at  this  period 
Christ's  doctrine — and  even  His  presence,  as  though  it  still  retained  traces  of 
the  vision  of  the  Transfiguration — caused  amazement  and  awe  to  the  disciples. 
For  example,  when  He  came  down  from  the  mountain,  the  multitudes  (Mk  ix.  15) 
"were  greatly  amazed  and  ran  to  him  and  saluted  him."  Also,  just  before  the 
utterance  now  under  consideration  (Mk  x.  32)  "Jesus  was  going  before  them,  and 
they  were  amazed,  but  those  who  were  following  feared." 

[3266  b^    But  this   "  amazement,"  so  far  from  bringing  them  closer  to  His 
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Two  truths  were  still  hidden  from  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  first, 
that  "  the  son  of  man  "  must  be  in  perfect  spiritual  unity  with  the 
Father  in  heaven,  and  secondly,  that  the  Father  in  heaven  makes 
Himself  the  Servant  of  His  children  on  earth  by  giving  to  them 
(in  some  sense)  a  portion  of  Himself.  To  teach  the  disciples  this, 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Christ's  next  revelation. 


§  3.     ^'^  The  son  of  man  came... to  minister" 

[3267]  In  the  following  parallels  it  will  be  observed  that  Mark 
(followed  by  Matthew)  says  the  same  thing  twice,  first  using  the 
word  "minister"  (or  "deacon")  and  then  "slave"  (or  "servant"). 
Such  duplication  is  the  natural  result  of  translation  from  a  language 
like  Hebrew,  where  there  is  only  one  word  to  represent  what  we 
in  English  distinguish  as  "slave"  and  " servant " —whether  the 
scriptures  mention  Ham  as  "a  servant  of  servants V'  or  Moses  as 
"the  servant  of  the  Lord-."  Luke  omits  the  clause  containing 
"slave." 

In  the  next  place,  Mark  (followed  by  Matthew)  has  perhaps 
misunderstood,  and  certainly  obscured,  Christ's  words,  by  using, 
instead  of  the  imperative  "let  him  become,"  the  future  "he  shall 
be."  The  former  enjoins  a  duty,  "Let  him  make  himself  last"; 
the  latter  appears  to  prescribe  a  penalty,  "  He  shall  be  degraded 
to  be  the  last^" 

Still  we  shall  find  reasons  for  thinking  that  Mark  has  preserved 
the  meaning  of  the  last  part  of  Christ's  utterance — words  omitted  by 
Luke,  yet,  if  not  uttered  by  Jesus,  almost  certainly  expressive  of  His 
meaning,  as  follows : — 


meaning,  appeared  for  the  time  to  be  diverting  them  away  from  it,  if  we  may 
draw  an  inference  from  their  disputes  for  precedence  at  this  period,  and  from 
their  questions  as  to  their  reward.  The  distance  between  them  and  their  Master, 
now  that  He  had  been  revealed  from  heaven  as  "Son,"  appeared  so  great  that 
they  seem  to  have  given  up  attempting  to  understand  His  predictions.  They 
were  ready  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  physical  pains  and  penalties,  because  they 
were  satisfied  that  all  would  come  well  in  the  end  when  they  shared  the  prize 
with  Him  in  His  kingdom.     But  the  invisible  burden  they  did  not  yet  know. 

^  Gen.  ix.  25.     See  Gesen.  713  foil. 

^  Josh.  i.  I,  13,  15  etc.  and  freq.  throughout  the  Bible. 

^  On  this  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew  "shall  be,"  see  3394/,  comp.  3482  a — c. 
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Mkx.  43—5 
"  But  not  thus  is 
it  [to  be]  among  you. 
But  whosoever  shall 
desire  to  become 
great  among  you' 
shall  be  your  minis- 
ter ;  and  whosoever 
shall  desire  among 
you  to  be  first  shall 
be  servant  of  all. 
For  also  the  son  of 
man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but 
to  minister  and  to 
give  his  life  (//'/.  soul) 
a  ransom  for  many." 


Mt.  XX.  26 — 8 

"Not  thus  is  it 
[to  be]  among  you. 
But  whosoever  shall 
desire  among  you^  to 
become  great  shall 
be  your  minister ; 
and  whosoever  shall 
desire  among  you  to 
be  first  shall  be  your 
servant.  Like  as  the 
son  of  man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister  and 
to  give  his  life  {lit. 
soul)  a  ransom  for 
many." 


Lk.  xxii.  26 — 7 
"But  ye  [are  to 
be]  not  thus.  But 
the  greatest  among 
you  let  him  become 
as  the  youngest,  and 
the  leader  as  he 
that  ministereth.  For 
who  [is]  greatest,  he 
that  sitteth  at  meat 
or  he  that  minis- 
tereth? [Is]  not  he 
that  sitteth  at  meat? 
But  I  in  the  midst  of 
you  am  as  he  that 
ministereth^" 


1  [3267a]  'Ev  vfuv,  "among  you,"  in  Mk  x.  44,  is  altered  to  "of  you"  by 
Codex  D,  and  the  second  "among  you"  in  Mt.  xx.  26  is  similarly  altered  by 
Codex  L.  But  "among  you"  may  not  be  the  same  as  "of  you."  'Ev  is  a  very 
freq.  LXX  rendering  of  the  Heb.  "in  the  midst  of,"  and  this  occurs  in  the 
parall.  Lk.  "I  am  in  the  midst  of  you."  "  Desires  to  be  great  in  the  midst  of" 
would  naturally  mean  "to  be  looked  up  to  by  all  around  as  eminent,"  that  is, 
to  be  great  as  compared  with  others.  Hence,  in  Matthew  xx.  26 — 7  (W.H.  txt. 
and  marg.)  the  variations  (i)  "great  among  you"  or  "desire  among  you,"  and 
(2)  "  desire  among  you  to  be  first"  or  "  desire  to  be  first  of  you,"  are  not  without 
significance,  as  suggesting  variety  of  interpretation. 

-  [3267  iJ]  In  Luke,  after  "the  leader  as  he  that  ministereth,"  Codex  D  has 
"rather  than  he  that  sitteth  at  meat;  for  I  in  the  midst  of  you  came  not  as  he 
that  sitteth  at  meat  but  as  he  that  ministereth,  and  ye  (emph.)  grew  [great]  in  my 
ministration  as  he  that  ministereth."  Codex  ^,  instead  of  "Is  not  he  that...," 
has  "  Among  the  Gentiles  indeed  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  [is  greater],  but  among 
you  not  so,  but  he  that  ministereth." 

[3267  r]  On  the  ambiguity  of  the  Marcan  doctrine  of  "yfr^/  and  last" — 
connected  with  Mk  ix.  34  "  Who  [is  the]  greater  (fid^uv)  ? " — see  Corrections 
429  (i)  foil,  on  Mk  ix.  35,  Mt.  xxiii.  8 — il,  Lk.  ix.  48,  and  on  Mk  x.  43 — 4,  Mt. 
XX.  26 — 7,  Lk.  xxii.  26.  It  may  be  occasionally  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  '■'■elder  and  younger."  Origen,  on  Mt.  xix.  30,  explains  Mk 
ix.  35  thus,  "  If  any  one  desires  (/Soi/Xerat)  to  take  on  himself  the  true  'first''  {to 
dXrjdivov  wpCiTov)  let  him  become  {■yeviadu))  among  those  who  have  been  supposed 
by  the  Israel  of  this  world  {inrb  toD  vvp  'lffpar\\)  to  be  last.'''  Similarly  '\n  Jerem. 
Horn.  viii.  4,  he  quotes  Mk  ix.  35  and  i  Cor.  iv.  9  "  the  apostles  last"  as  a  proof 
that  "  Paul  observed  this  commandment  {ivTo\i\)"  meaning  the  "commandment," 
or  precept,  that  one  is  to  make  oneself  "  last"  by  being  ready  to  suffer  and  to  serve. 
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In  parallels  of  this  kind,  words  of  an  explanatory'  nature  inserted 
in  the  earliest  documents,  but  not  in  the  latest,  will  often  be  found  to 
have  been  rightly  rejected  by  the  author  of  the  latest  as  additions.  We 
have  now  to  ask  whether  this  appears  to  be  the  case  here.  Since 
Jesus  is  speaking  of  a  "  servant,"  and  of  the  right  kind  of  "  serving," 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  here,  as  before,  He  may  have  in  view 
God's  Servant  as  described  in  Isaiah.  We  start  at  all  events  from 
that  hypothesis. 

§  4.     TTie  Servant  in  Isaiah 

[3268]  The  clause  mentioning  the  "  servant "  in  Isaiah  is  very 
variously  rendered.  "  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
make  many  righteous,"  in  the  margin  of  our  Revised  Version,  is  closer 
to  the  Hebrew,  verbally,  than  is  the  Revised  text,  "shall  justify 
many."  The  LXX  has  "to  make  righteous  the  righteous  one  [who  is] 
rightly  {lit.  well)  serving  [as  a  slave]  to  many"  (Driver  and  Neubauer 
"  to  justify  the  just  that  serv^eth  many  well ").  The  reason  why  LXX 
qualifies  ^^ serving''  by  '■'■well'"  is,  to  indicate  to  Greek  readers  that 
"  serve "  must  not  be  taken  here  in  its  very  frequent  bad  and  servile 
sense,  but  in  a  good  sense.  Symmachus  attains  the  same  object  by 
using  a  diflferent  word,  rendered  by  Driver  and  Neubauer  "  minister," 
but  usually  meaning  "serve"  in  a  good  sensed  These  ancient  and 
modern  renderings  usefully  illustrate  the  difference  pointed  out  in 
the  last  section  between  "  being  a  minister"  and  "  being  a  slave." 

The  Targum  takes  the  noun  "servant"  as  the  causative  of  the 
verb  "serve."  "By  his  wisdom  he  will  hold  the  pure  [as]  pure 
in  order  to  make  many  sen-ants  (lit  cause-to-serve  many)  to  the 
Law*."  R.  Sa'adyah  Gaon  has  "by  his  understanding  shall  the 
righteous,   as   also   my   messenger,   justify  manyV'  and  Jacob  ben 

For  instances  of  confusion  between  the  future  of  statement  and  the  fdtorc  of 
precept  in  Hebraic  Greek,  see  3394/. 

In  Mk  X.  31,  Mt.  xix.  30,  Lk.  xiii.  30,  the  future  appears  to  be  a  future  of 
statement,  and  the  doctrine  apparently  states  that  many  of  those  who  are  "  first" 
in  order  of  time,  as  regards  their  calling  to  the  Gospel,  or  in  worldly  esteem,  will 
be  placed  "  last "  in  the  final  judgment. 

^  [3268a]  e.g.  Mt.  iv.  lo,  Lk.  iv.  8,  quoting  Deut.  vi.  13  "Him  alone  shalt 
thou  serve  (XaTpewreij)." 

'  [3268^]  This  appears  to  be  also  the  ■view  of  Ibn  Ezra,  who  omits  "servant" 
and  has  "  'justify  many,'  viz.  the  nations  whom  Israel  will  teach  to  fiilfil  the 
Law." 

'  Driver  and  Neubauer  p.  18. 
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Reuben  says  that  ^^  my  servant,''  as  applied  to  the  Godhead,  would 
be  "a  term  of  indignity^." 

[3269]  This  last  remark  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  shews 
how  hard  it  must  have  seemed  to  many — not  to  Jews  alone — to 
believe,  as  Paul  believed,  that  the  Son  of  God,  when  He  became 
flesh,  was  not  only  "  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  "  and  "  found  in 
fashion  (or,  outward  frame)  as  a  man,"  but  also  essentially  incarnate 
as  a  servant,  "  He  emptied  himself,  having  taken  the  \essential'\  form 
of  a  servant^."  Yet  the  whole  of  Christ's  theology — if  we  may  so 
call  it — is  based  on  this. 

Jerome  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  thus :  "  The 
Father's  'Servant,'  who  had  (Philipp.  ii.  7)  'taken  on  himself  the 
form  of  a  servant,'  and  had  served  the  will  of  the  Lord,  will  justify 
{or,  make  righteous)  many  believers  (credentes)  from  the  whole  of 
the  world."  The  LXX  he  renders  thus:  "'And  to  justify  {or, 
make  righteous)  the  just  {or,  righteous)  [one]  who  hath  well  served 
(servient)  many,'  for  '  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister '  (Mk  x.  45,  Mt.  xx.  28)  [for  example],  in  Peter's  feet* 
(Jn  xiii.  6 — 10)  washing  away  the  sins  of  all  the  Apostles." 

Summing  up,  we  find  three  interpretations  of  Isaiah,  (i)  "the 
righteous  servant  of  God,"  (2)  "  the  righteous  servant,  in  a  good 
sense**,  of  men,"  (3)  "  making  men  righteous  servants  of  God." 

§  5.     Mark's  {and  Matthew's)  tradition 

[3270]  The  verbal  juxtaposition,  in  Mark,  of  ^'se7-vant,"  '■'■minister,'^ 
"  soul^'  and  "  many,"  together  with  the  mention  of  "  ransom  " — which, 
in  such  a  context,  implies  atonement  for  sin — makes  it  almost  certain 

1  lb.  p.  60. 

^  [3269a]  Philipp.  ii.  6 — 7,  "being  in  \}a&  form  of  God. ..having  taken  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  w^here  Lightfoot  says  (p.  no)  "  tiop4>ii  implies  not  the  external 
accidents  but  the  essential  attributes"  and  (p.  112)  "the  characteristic  attributes." 

^  [3269  (>]  Why  "Peter's  feet" — since  Jesus  had  previously,  it  would  seem, 
washed  the  feet  of  others?  Perhaps  because  (according  to  Jerome)  it  was  not  till 
the  washing  of  Peter's  feet  that  the  other  disciples  apprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  act.  When  Jesus  said  to  Peter  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me,"  and  when  Peter  exclaimed  "Lord,  not  my  feet  only,"  then  (Jerome  supposes) 
the  disciples  began  to  apprehend.  On  the  Washing  of  Feet  and  its  meaning,  and 
on  the  character  of  the  narrative,  see  3276. 

*  "  In  a  good  sense,"  LXX  "well,"  may  be  illustrated  by  Rom.  xv.  3 
"  Let  each  man  please  his  neighbour — [not  of  course  as  a  man-pleaser  or  flatterer 
hut]/or  that  which  is  good,  to  edification.'" 
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that  Mark^  had  in  view  Isaiah's  context  mentioning  ''servant"  and 
"  many"  and  ''he  shall  bear  their  iniquities"  "  he  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death"  "he  bare  the  sin  of  many  ^" 

Mark  seems  to  represent  a  combination  of  the  second  of  the 
three  interpretations  given  above  (namely,  "  the  righteous  servant  of 
men,  in  a  good  sense")  with  thoughts  derived  from  the  third 
(namely,  making  men  righteous  servants  of  God,  by  an  atoning, 
purifying,  or  converting  power).  But  instead  of  expressing  "  in  a 
good  sense"  by  adding  "well"  to  "serving"  (as  the  LXX  does) 
Mark  adds  another  version  substituting  for  the  lower  word,  "  servant," 
the  higher  word,  "  minister^" 

[3271]  It  may  be  objected  that  the  notion  of  "ransoming"  is 
incompatible  with  the  notion  of  triumphing  implied  in  Isaiah's  "he 
shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong."  Literally  and  logically  it  is 
incompatible.  But  it  is  not  incompatible  to  readers  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  In  Isaiah,  God  says,  "  Ye  were  sold  for  naught  and 
ye  shall  be  ransomed  without  money,"  and  in  Exodus,  "  I  will 
ransom  you  with  stretched  out  arm^"  Taken  together,  the  two 
passages  suggest,  as  others  do,  a  twofold  view  of  ransom.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  it  will  be  found  that  Egypt  or 
Assyria  will  receive  no  "  ransom,"  except  so  far  as  a  warrior  in  reply 
to  an  enemy's  demand  for  ransom  may  offer  him  the  steel  of  a 
menacing  sword,  saying,  "  Take  this  for  ransom."  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Israel,  it  will  be  found  that  God  will  pay  for  His 
beloved  Child  the  ransom  of  His  protection,  His  arm  outstretched. 
His  loving  solicitude,  since  He  is  "afflicted  in  their  affliction'." 

Nothing  can  be  more  confidently  asserted  about  Jesus  than  this,  that 
He  was  "  afflicted  in  the  affliction  "  of  the  miserable  beings  whose 
evils  He  bore  and  often  healed;  and  that  He  did  not  "drive  out 
devils  "  without  sense  of  pain  and  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  as 
well  as  effort  and  struggle  against  the  oppressor.  The  effort  might 
in  some  sense  be  called  a  "ransom."     It  was  already,  so  to  speak, 


^  By  "  Mark" — it  may  be  useful  to  repeat — here,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  meant 
"Mark's  authority"  or  "Mark's  original."  2  jg  jjjj    ^j — j^. 

^  [3270a]  "Minister,"  htoKovo^  (see  Epict.  iii.  24.  65,  and  comp.  iii.  22.  63 
and  69  etc.)  is  used  by  Epictetus  in  a  noble  sense,  and  applied  to  Diogenes  as  the 
minister  of  Zeus. 

*  Is.  Iii.  3,  Exod.  vi.  6.  The  same  word  gdal,  meaning  "  play  the  part  of  a 
kinsman,"  is  used  in  both  passages,  see  3512  foil. 

*  Is.  Ixiii.  9,  on  the  interpretation  of  which,  see  3618/,  3650  a. 
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an  expenditure,  drop  by  drop,  of  His  life-blood,  to  be  summed  up  in 
the  pouring  forth  of  His  soul  on  the  Cross. 

[3272]    The  language  of  Isaiah   about   "dividing  the  spoil"  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Synoptists  (3512  a) : — 


Mk  iii.  27 
"  No  one  can  enter 
into  the  house  of  the 
strong  [man]  and 
plunder  his  goods, 
except  he  first  bind 
the  strong  [man];  and 
then  he  will  plunder^ 
his  house." 


Mt.  xii.  29 
"  How  can  one 
enter  into  the  house  of 
the  strong  [man]  and 
plunder  his  goods, 
except  he  first  bind 
the  strong  [man]  ? 
And  then  he  will 
plunder^  his  house." 


Lk.  xi.  21 — 2 
"  When  the  strong 
[man]     fully    armed 
guardeth      his     own 
court,  his  goods  are 
in  peace ;  but  when  a 
stronger  than  he  shall 
come  upon  him  and 
overcome    him,     he 
taketh  from  him  his 
whole  armour  where- 
in   he    trusted     and 
divideth  his  spotls\" 
In  Isaiah,  the  Targum,  the  LXX,  and  Ibn  Ezra^  represent  the 
Sufferer   as   dividing   the    spoil    "  of  the    strong "   (not    "  with    the 
strong").     That    was    perhaps    the   interpretation    adopted   in   this 
Synoptic  tradition.     The  parable  seems  to  say,  "Satan  is  not  to  be 


^  "  Plunder  (diapirdj^w)  "  (instead  of  R.V.  "spoil,"  which  would  be  ffKvXeiJu)  is 
intended  to  disabuse  the  reader  of  the  impression  given  by  R.V.  that  there  is  a 
verbal  similarity  between  "spoil"  in  Mk-Mt.  and  ''spoils  {<TKv\a)"  in  Lk. 

*  [3272a]  Ibn  Ezra  implies  that  "all  commentators"  take  it  as  meaning  '■'■with 
the  strong."  And  this  viewr  has  been  taken  above  (3268)  as  possibly  influencing 
Jesus.     But  the  Messiah  might  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  both  interpretations. 

[3272  U\  Comp.  Is.  xlix.  24  "  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty  [one]"  ? 
LXX  "  shall  any  one  take  spoils  (cr/cOXa)  from  a  giant  {^l-io-vro^,  Sym.  bvva.rov)  ?  " 
The  Targum  gives  what  appear  to  be  two  opposite  interpretations  of  this.  Of 
these,  one  is  adopted  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  v.  4  01)  70/3  X^^erat  aKvka 
avOptoTTos  irapb.  dvSpbs  dwarov,  where  "  mighty  man"  represents  God.  The  other 
is  adopted  by  Ibn  Ezra  and  Rashi,  namely,  that  "  the  mighty  [one] "  is  Esau,  the 
oppressor  of  Israel.  The  Heb.  rendered  by  LXX  here  "giant,"  and  by  Sym. 
"mighty,"  is  freq.  rendered  by  LXX  l<TXvpi>i,  "strong."  In  the  gospels,  "the 
strong  man"  appears  to  be  Satan,  the  oppressor  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  "the 
stronger  "  is  that  Son  of  Adam,  or  Son  of  Man,  whom  Paul  calls  the  Last  Adam. 

[3272  c]  In  Is.  xlix.  25,  "  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  [one]  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  [one]  shall  be  delivered,"  the  LXX  has,  for  the 
first  clause,  "  If  a  man  take-captive  a  giant,  he  shall  take  [his]  spoils  (aKvka)." 
This  has  considerable  resemblance  to  Mk-Mt.  "  unless  he  do  bind  the  strong  man 
first,  and  then  he  will  plunder  his  house,"  with  the  addition  of  the  word  peculiar 
to  Luke  {"■spoils''''). 
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driven  out  of  man  by  compromises,  or  negotiations.  The  Redeemer 
must  enter  into  the  very  house  of  Satan  and  grapple  with  him  there 
at  close  quarters.  Only  thus  can  He  hope  to  triumph  and  to 
distribute  the  spoils  to  the  rescued  captives,  giving  them  back  the 
faith  and  hope  and  love  of  which  the  enemy  has  despoiled  them." 

[3273]  If  this  is  a  metaphor,  it  seems  at  all  events  a  metaphor 
powerful  in  producing  actualities — that  the  way  for  a  Redeemer  to 
redeem  a  lost  soul  is  to  enter  into  the  house  of  Satan  in  that  man's 
soul  and  there  to  contend  against  Satan — not  with  incantations  and 
denunciations  but  with  such  love  as  Christ  first  revealed  to  the 
world,  making  Himself  one  with  the  sinful  man  or  woman,  as  though 
saying  to  the  evil  one,  "Come,  take  me  as  prisoner  in  their  stead,  bind 
me  as  their  hostage.  Then,  keep  me  if  you  can.  But  if  you  cannot, 
the  Law  is  that  you  must  let  them  go." 

It  may  be  true  that  this  is  largely  subjective.  It  may  be  true 
that  we  shall  ultimately  find  the  literal  interpretation  of  "  Satan  "  and 
"  the  evil  one  "  to  have  been  a  temporary  and  rudimentary  phase  of 
truth.  Yet  even  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  "  the  evil 
one,"  will  admit  (many  of  them)  that  there  is  at  any  rate  "  evil,"  and 
that  such  imaginary  conflict  as  this — the  stronger  entering  into  the 
house  of  the  strong — has  often  proved  wonderfully  efficacious  in 
driving  real  evil  out.  If  we  believe  that  Christ  did  "  drive  real  evil 
out,"  that  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
doctrine  of  ransom. 

For  these  and  other  reasons — reasons  derived  from  the  prophets, 
the  evangelists,  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  the  nature  of  man — 
Luke's  omission  of  the  Marcan  tradition  of  "giving  ransom"  must 
not  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  doctrine  was  not  Christ's.  Luke 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  disapproved  of  the  doctrine  put  in  a 
slightly  different  form.  For  he  himself  uses  four  times — and  is  alone 
among  the  evangeUsts  in  using — the  verb  "  ransom  "  and  the  noun 
that  signifies  "the  process  of  ransoming^" 

Not  improbably  Luke  disliked  the  word  here  used  by  Mark  and 
Matthew.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Implying, 
as  it  does,  '^ price  of  ransom,''  and  combined  with  the  word  ''^ give" 
it  might  seem  to  imply  definitely  that  Jesus  gave  His  soul,  or  life, 
definitely  to  Satan,  in  order  to  ransom  men  from  evil.     And  this 


^  [3273  a]  "Ransoming,"!.  68,  ii.  38  Xi>rpw(7ts,  xxi.  28  axo\i^/>«<r«,  "ransom" 
^vb)  xxiv.  21  Xirrpoofiai. 
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might  well  cause  difficulty'.  Moreover  Luke  was  probably  aware 
that  the  Marcan  tradition,  although  it  expressed  the  essence  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  on  which  it  was  based,  diverged  from  it  in  form. 

§  6.     Luke's  tradition 

[3274]  We  pass  now  to  Luke's  parallel  to  the  Marcan  "  give  his 
soul  a  ransom,"  namely,  "  I  in  the  midst  of  you  am  as  he  that 
ministereth."  Luke  places  this  (much  later  than  Mark's  and 
Matthew's  parallel)  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  that  occasion  Jesus 
might  be  said  to  have  "ministered"  to  the  disciples  the  bread  and 
wine  which  He  called  His  body  and  blood ;  and  that  occasion  may 
have  seemed  to  Luke  to  be,  above  all  others,  the  one  on  which  Jesus 
set  forth  His  doctrine  of  "  service  "  or  "  ministry,"  in  accordance  with 
which  He  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord. 

It  was  said  above  (3268-9)  that,  in  Isaiah,  the  "righteous  servant 
justifying  many"  was  defined  by  interpreters  in  three  ways,  and  that 
the  LXX  had  "rightly  serving  [as  a  slave]  to  many."  Luke  seems 
to  incline  to  this  interpretation.  He  leaves  the  application  of 
"  righteous  "  an  open  question  ;  but  he  expresses  "  rightly  serve  [as  a 
slave] "  by  the  word  "  minister,"  which  excludes  the  wrong  kind  of 
"  serving,"  that  of  an  unwilUng  slave.  Perhaps  Christ's  action  at  the 
Last  Supper  in  "ministering"  the  bread  and  the  wine  to  the  disciples, 
was  regarded  by  Luke  as  explaining  in  a  definite  way  the  expression 
"as  he  that  ministereth,"  and  as  defining  exactly  the  occasion  on 
which  the  words  were  uttered. 

[3275]  Moreover  the  shorter  form  of  the  Lucan  account  of  the 
Eucharist — adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  but  placed  by  our 
Revised  Version  in  the  margin — omits  all  words  that  might  define 
the  "  ministration  "  as  being  not  only  to  the  disciples  (a  gift)  but  also 
for  them  (a  sacrificey.     Thus  Luke  differs  from  Mark  and  Matthew, 

^  It  has  caused  difficulty,  even  to  Origen  (on  Mt.  xx.  28)  and  much  more 
to  others. 

"^  [3275  a]  See  Lk.  xxii.  19,  20,  where  W.H.  place  in  double  brackets  the 
passage  marked  in  the  R.V.  marg.  as  omitted  by  some  ancient  authorities. 
Lk.  xxii.  21,  30  twice  mentions  ^* table"  (in  the  discourse  during  and  after  the 
Eucharist).  Lk.  xxii.  21  "on  the  table"  is  omitted  by  the  parall.  Mk-Mt. 
Lk.  xxii.  30  "at  (lit.  on)  my  table"  occurs  in  a  tradition  omitted  by  Mark  and 
placed  much  earlier  by  Matthew  (xix.  28)  who  also  omits  "table."  This  bears 
on  the  notion  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  given  to  the  disciples  at  a  meal,  rather 
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but  especially  from  Mark,  who  alone  uses  in  his  account  of  the  Last 
Supper  the  strong  preposition  "  in-behalf-of "  ("shed  in-behalf-of 
many,"  Matthew  '''■about  many")'. 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  except  in  this  single  passage 
of  Mark,  the  mediatorial  preposition,  ^'■in-behalf-of,'^  is  nowhere 
applied  by  any  Synoptist  to  any  action  of  Christ's.  But  in  the  fourth 
gospel  it  is  very  frequently  thus  used^.  This  small  verbal  character- 
istic indicates  an  important  doctrinal  characteristic,  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  touch  on  here. 

§  7.    John's  tradition 

[3276]  Toward  Luke's  doctrine,  that  Jesus  on  the  evening  of  the 
Last  Supper  said  to  the  disciples  "  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he 
that  ministereth,"  John's  attitude  is  that  of  one  partly  accepting,  but 
partly  correcting  and  supplementing. 

"Jesus  did  not  merely  say  this,  He  did  it" — thus,  briefly,  might 
be  described  the  lesson  taught  by  the  fourth  gospel.  More  exactly, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  this  gospel  Jesus  does  not  really  say  "  I  am 
your  minister  "  or  "  I  am  your  slave,"  but  symbolizes  or  dramatizes 
the  fact.  He  assumes  the  clothing*,  as  well  as  the  office,  of  one  of 
the  lowest  class  of  those  waiting  at  table. 

Origen  connects  this  act  with  what  may  be  called  expiation. 
Christ,  he  says,  "wiped  off"  the  uncleanness  from  the  feet  of  the 
disciples,  "perhaps  to  make  their  feet  cleaner  but  perhaps  to  take 
into  His  own  body  by  means  of  the  'napkin,'  with  which  alone  He 
was  'girt,'  the  filth  that  was  on  the  feet  of  the  disciples... for  (Is.  liii.  4, 
comp.  Mt.  viii.  17)  ^He  bears  our  infirmitifs*.' "   According  to  Origen. 

than  for  them  as  a  sacrifice.  See  3259  foil,  where  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew  prepositional  dative  (^  meaning  "to"  or  "for")  has 
produced  many  divergent  interpretations  of  the  words  "  delivered  up  for  the 
lawless." 

1  Mk  xiv.  24  vvip,  Mt.  xxvi.  28  xept. 

«  foh.   Voc.  1886  h. 

»  Jn  xiii.  4—5. 

*  [3276  a]  See,  for  the  quotation.  Notes  2963 — 4.  The  parallel  passages 
Mk  X.  43 — 5,  Mt.  XX.  26 — 8,  Lk.  xxii.  26 — 7  (and  ib.  in  D)  are  compared  in 
Paradosis  1275 — 81,  where  it  is  suggested  that  asham,  "  ransom,"  may  have  been 
confused  with  shemesh,  "minister."  The  Washing  of  Feet  is  also  discussed  (ib.  1282 
foil.)  and  it  is  admitted  that  confusion  may  have  arisen  from  taking  literally  such  a 
word  as  Trtpi\prina,  ''  oj^scourtn^"  (used  sometimes  in  phrases  corresponding  to  our 
epistolary  use  of  ^^ your  humble  servant ")  and  also  from  such  expressions  as  i  Pet.  v. 
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it  is  as  a  consequence  of  this  act  that  Jesus  says  to  the  disciples — at 
least  to  ail  that  frankly  accepted  the  purification,  to  all  but  Judas — 
"  Ye  are  clean." 

[3277]  John's  omissions,  as  well  as  insertions,  in  his  narrative  of 
the  Last  Supper,  are  curiously  opposite  to  those  of  Luke.  Luke 
omits  all  mention  of  purification  or  atonement  and  lays  stress  on  the 
ministering  at  "  the  table  "  and  on  the  future  feasting  of  the  Twelve 
at  "  the  table  "  of  their  Lord  in  His  Kingdom.  John  gives  the  fore- 
most place  to  purification  and  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  any 
"  table,"  present  or  future,  nor  even  of  the  giving  of  the  bread  and 
wine — except  to  Judas. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that,  in  John's  belief,  the  bread  and 
the  wine  were  not  really  given  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  right  and 
reasonable  inference  is  that  the  fourth  evangelist  felt  that  enough  of 
varying  tradition  already  existed  as  to  the  words  accompanying  that 
gift,  but  not  enough  about  its  spiritual  meaning,  not  enough  to  shew 
that  the  gift  was  far  from  being  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse  of 
divine  love  in  Christ ;  it  was  part  of  the  principle  of  His  divine  love 
dating  from  the  days  in  Galilee,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
GospeP. 

5  which  says,  in  effect,  "  clothe-yourselves-like-servants-waiting-at-table  (iyKOfJi^d)- 
ffaaffe,  lit.  put-on-the-apron)  with  humility  to  \serve\  one  another."  But,  even  when 
these  admissions  are  made,  it  is  still  maintained  that  Jesus  may  have  actually 
performed  this  act,  if  not  on  the  night  of  the  Last  Supper,  on  some  other 
occasion  or  occasions,  and  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  Mark's  omission. 

Further  research  has  confirmed  me  in  the  following  conclusion  (Paradosis  1288) 
"The  more  Mark  is  studied,  the  more  his  gospel  suggests  that  it  is  (966)  a  narrative 
based  on  notes — conflated  or  elaborated  in  picturesque  detail — of  a  few  isolated, 
popular,  and  striking  actions,  or  descriptions,  that  never  aimed  at  completeness  and 
never  attained  accuracy.  Considering  the  length  of  the  time  that  must  have  been 
spent  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples  in  the  '  upper  chamber'  together  on  the  night  of  the 
Last  Supper,  it  is  probable  that  He  said  to  them  more  than  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  Mark  has  set  down.  And,  while  teaching  so  much  in  words,  He  may 
very  well  have  taught  more  than  once  in  symbols.  As,  on  another  occasion,  He 
placed  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  for  an  example  of  humility,  so 
now  He  may  have  made  Himself  a  servant  waiting  at  table,  to  teach  them  a 
similar  but  deeper  lesson.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  details — never 
perhaps  now  recoverable — evidence,  both  textual  and  antecedent,  indicates  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  regards  the  special  subject  of  Christ's  last  words  on 
*  ransoming '  and  '  ministering,'  goes  closer  to  the  mark  than  the  Three,  though  it 
mentions  neither  '  minister '  nor  '  ransom '  but  only  strives  to  give  the  spirit  of  the 
letter." 

^  [3277a]  Comp.  Jn  xiii.  i  "having  loved  his  own  that  were  in  the  world 
he  loved  them  to  the  end,"  where  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "having  [from  the 
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To  that  early  period,  then,  John  throws  back  the  doctrine  that 
Jesus  gives  His  flesh  and  blood  to  men  to  be  their  food  and  their 
life.  And,  so  far,  he  differs  from  all  the  Synoptists.  But  he 
differs  more  especially  from  Luke  in  that  he  emphasizes,  from  a  very 
early  date,  that  "giving  in  behalf"  (as  well  as  "giving  to'')  which 
Luke  entirely  omits:  "My  flesh  is  in  behalf  of  the  life  of  the 
world'." 

[3278]  As  regards  the  difl5cult  question  raised  by  the  Synoptic 
tradition  of  "ransom,"  namely,  "ransomed  from  whom?"  the  fourth 
gospel  suggests  an  answer — or,  rather,  a  more  accurate  re-statement — 
in  a  metaphor,  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  "//4^  wolf."  This  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  Synoptist,  but  it  is  implied  faintly  by  Mark  when 
he  says  (before  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand)  that  Jesus  "  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes  because  they  were  as  sheep  that  had 
no  shepherd*";  more  distinctly  by  the  quasi-parallel  Matthew^ 
which  adds  to  this  "they  were  worried  {or,  lacerated)*  and  scattered 
[in  flight] " ;  but  not  at  all  by  the  parallel  Luke,  which  omits  the 
whole  of  this  simile  and  simply  says  that  Jesus  received  the  multi- 
tudes and  taught  them  and  healed  such  as  needed  healing'. 


first]  loved  them... he  loved  them  [coHsistently]  to  the  end."  The  Acts  offohn  §  8 
"And  He  used  to  bless  His  own  [loaf]  and  distribute  it  to  us"  makes  the 
communion  in  "one  loaf"  (such  as  the  Jews  practised  on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath, 
but  a  miraculous  one)  habitoal  with  Jesus.     See  3422  h. 

^  Jn.  vi.  51.  '  Mk  vi.  34. 

'  Mt.  ix.  36  called  "quasi-parallel,"  because  it  is  parallel  only  in  expression, 
not  in  chronological  order. 

*  [3278  a]  The  word  (Steph.  Thes.  tr/n/XXw)  means  "  torn  to  pieces  "  by  monsters 
of  the  deep  in  Aeschylus  Pers.  577,  where  it  is  explained  by  the  scholiast  as 
"dragged  about  and  eaten."  It  is  rendered  "tear  to  pieces"  by  Hesychius.  In 
this  sense  it  is  like  our  "worry,"  applied  to  a  dog  "worrying"  a  sheep. 
Metaphorically,  in  vernacular  Greek,  it  meant  "worry"  in  the  ist  cent.,  as 
in  Lk.  vii.  6  "awrrj'not  thyself,"  Mk  v.  35  (Lk.  viii.  49)  "  Why  dost  thou  still 
worry  the  teacher?"     It  is  frequently  so  used  in  papyri. 

'  [3278  (^]  Lk.  ix.  ii.  It  is  true  that  Matthew  and  Luke  imply  a  shepherd, 
though  they  do  not  use  the  word,  in  their  parable  of  the  man  seeking  his  lost 
sheep  in  the  wilderness.  But  in  their  parable  there  is  no  "  wolf."  John  leads  us, 
metaphor  by  metaphor,  to  a  deeper  as  well  as  broader  conception  of  the 
Shepherd's  task,  which  consists  in  a  great  deal  more  than  "  seeking "  and 
"  carrying "  home.  How  much  more,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  For  the  present, 
it  must  sufi5ce  to  say  that,  as  Mark,  in  his  tradition  about  ransom,  seems  to  have 
given  us  a  short  paraphrase  of  Christ's  doctrine  about  the  Servant  pouring  out 
His  soul  for  men,  so  John,  in  his  parable  of  the  Shepherd,  may  have  given  us 
a  longer  exposition  of  the  same  doctrine. 
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That  Jesus  did  not  utter  the  precise  words  attributed  to  Him  in  the  Johannine 
parable  may  seem  certain  to  many,  who  may  nevertheless  accept,  as  being  one 
of  our  Lord's  fundamental  thoughts,  the  conception  of  Himself  as  the  Shepherd 
conquering  the  wolf.  What  Jesus  said  as  to  a  particular  aspect  of  His  redeeming 
task  has  probably  been  more  accurately  expressed  by  Luke  in  his  parable  of  the 
"stronger  man"  dividing  the  "spoils"  of  the  "strong";  but  what  He  said 
in  general,  expressive  of  His  compassion  for  the  redeemed  as  well  as  of  His 
conflict  in  their  behalf — this,  or  at  least  the  thought  of  it,  seems  better  expressed 
by  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Addendum  on  "table"  and  "altar" 

[3278  c'\  In  quoting  above  (3275  a)  Lk.  xxii.  30  "  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at 
my  table  in  my  kingdom,"  attention  should  have  been  called  to  the  fact  that  "  my 
table "  in  N.T.  occurs  only  there.  In  O.T.,  apart  from  a  summons  to  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  (Ezek.  xxxix.  20  "ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table")  it  occurs,  when 
used  by  God,  only  in  Ezek.  xliv.  15—16  "The  priests... shall  come  near  to  my 
table."  This  is  previously  mentioned  thus  (ib.  xli.  22)  "  The  altar  was  of  wood... 
and  he  said  unto  me,  This  is  tke  table  that  is  before  the  Lord."  The  Talmud 
(Chag.  IT  a,  rep.  Menach.  97  a)  asks  why  the  Merciful  One  "began  with  ^  altar' 
and  ended  with  'table,' "  and  replies,  "  R.  Jochanan  and  Resh  Lakish  say,  both  of 
them.  As  long  as  the  Holy  House  stood,  an  altar  made  atonement  for  a  man ;  now 
a  man's  table  makes  atonement  for  him."  How  did  the  "table"  do  this?  Aboth 
iii.  6  says  "  Three  that  have  eaten  at  one  table  and  have  said  over  it  words  of  the 
Law,  are  as  if  they  had  eaten  of  the  table  of  PLACE  (3101  a).  Blessed  is  He,  for 
it  is  said  (Ezek.  xli.  22)...."  Berach.  54  ^  (also  quoting  Ezekiel)  connects  the 
"atonement"  with  giving  from  "the  table"  to  the  poor.  These  passages  indicate 
how,  in  the  first  century,  mystical  traditions  about  "my  table"  in  Ezekiel  might 
prepare  the  way  for  Christian  doctrine  combining  Offertory  with  Communion. 
Rashi,  on  Ezekiel,  is  silent  about  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  but  seems  to  allude  to 
oral  tradition  ("as  I  have  heard"),  while  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Targum  substitutes  "table  before  the  altar"  for  ^^ altar,"  in  Ezekiel: — "Jonathan 
interpretatus  est,  mensa  quae  {erat)  ante  altare  ligneum  ;  poterit  dici  quod  mensa 
(hk)  vocetur  altare,  quae  illo  tempore  (futuro)  expiabit,  sicut  altare  ;  sic  audivi." 

If  Jesus  believed  that  the  "altar"  was  soon  to  be  cast  down,  His  mind  might 
naturally  turn  to  the  question,  "  What  was  meant  by  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  This  is 
the  table  that  is  before  the  Lord!" 


CHAPTER    XIII 


"THE  SON  OF   MAN"  WITH   CLOUDS 


§  I.      The  Synoptic  texts 

[3279]  We  pass  to  the  two  traditions  in  the  gospels  connecting 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  "clouds"  or  "cloud,"  ist,  in  Christ's 
Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  2nd,  in  the  Trial  before  the  High  Priest 

In  the  first,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  three  Synoptists  have 
three  different  forms  of  the  phrase  containing  "  cloud  "  : — 


Mk  xiii.  26 
"  And  then  shall 
they  see  the  son  of 
man  coming />/  clouds^ 
with  much  power  and 
glory." 


Mt.  xxiv.  30 

"  And  then  shall 
appear  the  sign  of 
the  son  of  man  in 
heaven,  and  then 
shall  mourn  all  the 
tribes  of  the  earth, 
and  they  shall  see 
the  son  of  man 
coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven  with  power 
and  much  glory." 


Lk.  xxi.  27 

"  And  then  shall 
they  see  the  son  of 
man  coming  in  a 
cloud  with  power  and 
much  glory." 


I 


^  [3279a]  D  "<>>/  the  clouds"  but  d  '^with  \the\  clouds"  (and  so  a  and 
Vindebon.)  k  "in  [a]  cloud,"  e  om.  "  in  clouds." 

"  On  the  clouds"  would  be  suggested  by  Ps.  civ.  3  '•  Who  maketh  the  clouds 
{v4<frr]  v.r.  v€<f>4\vy)  his  riding-place  (a  unique  word,  Gesen.  939  d)  and  goeth 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  Is.  xix.  i  "the  Lord  rideth  on  a  swift  cloud  (same 
Heb.),"  LXX  ve<p^\r)s,  Aq.  irdxovs.  This  Heb.  word  for  "cloud"  means,  more 
precisely,  "dark  cloud,"  "cloud-mass."  Comp.  Exod.  xix.  9  "I  come  unto 
thee  (lit.)  in  a  cloud-mass  of  cloud,"  LXX  "in  a.  pillar  {(rrvXifi)  of  cloud  {ve^^Xrjs)," 
R.V.  "in  a  thick  cloud,"  (Aq.  irdx«,  "  thickness"  for  '^*  cloud-mass,''  and  so  Gesen. 
716a,  but  by  reading  *3I?  for  317).  It  occurs  in  Ps.  xviii.  ro — 12  "  He  rode  on  a 
cherub  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  flew-swiftly  (2  S.  xxii.  1 1  was  seen)  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.     He  made  darkness  his   hiding   place,...   cloud-masses   of  the  skies. 


[3280] 


"THE   SON   OF  MAN" 


In  the  second,  Matthew  represents  the  first  part  of  Christ's 
utterance  as  an  answer  to  the  high  priest  ("thou  hast  said'"),  but 
the  rest  as  addressed  to  the  council  ("ye").  Luke  represents  the 
whole  as  an  answer  to  the  council,  and  he  omits  the  clause  men- 
tioning "  clouds  "  : — 

Mt.  xxvi.  64 
"Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  '  Thou  (emph.) 
hast  said  [it.]  Never- 
theless I  say  unto 
you,  henceforth  ye 
shall  see  the  son  of 
man  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  the 
power  and  coming 
on  the  clouds  of 
heaven.'' " 

[3280]  It  will  be  perceived  that,  on  both  occasions,  the  three 
Synoptists  agree  in  mentioning  "  the  son  of  man."  But  there  is  no 
other  point  common  to  the  two  occasions,  in  the  three  Synoptists"^, 
except  the  mention  of  ^'' power,^''  and  that  with  slight  differences,  thus : — 


Mk  xiv.  62 
"  But  Jesus  said, 
*  I  am,  and  ye  shall 
see  the  son  of  man 
seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  power 
and  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.^ " 


Lk.  xxii.  67 — 9 
"  But  he  said  unto 
them,  '  If  I  tell  you, 
ye  will  assuredly  not 

believe But     from 

now  there  shall  be 
the  son  of  man  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of 
the  power  of  God.' " 


Because  of  the  brightness  before  him,  his  cloud-masses  passed  (?  Gesen.  728  a  om. 
in  Ps.  xviii.  12  (13),  as  in  2  S.  xxii.  13)."  The  parall.  to  riding  on  ^*ihe  wings  of 
the  wind"  is  in  Ps.  xviii.  " rode  on  a  cherub"  but  in  Ps.  civ.  it  appears  to  be 
expressed  by  making  a  chariot  of  "  the  clouds.''^  It  will  be  remembered  (3040, 
3048)  that  the  "  four  living-creatures  "  in  Ezekiel  are  subsequently  called  "  cherubim." 

But  all  these  phrases  appear  to  be  metaphorical  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  who  might  be  compared  to  the  sun,  rising  over  many-coloured  clouds  in 
the  East  or  driving  the  dark  storm-clouds  before  him  as  a  charioteer  drives  his 
horses.  Such  metaphors  might  be  said  to  belong  to  natural  religion  and  they 
appear  to  be  distinct  from  Daniel's  conception  of  "one  like  a  son  of  man  "  being 
brought  to  Jehovah  "  along  with  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

The  facility  with  which  such  metaphorical  language  may  be  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose  may  be  illustrated  by  Jerome's  treatment  of  Ps.  civ.  3.  He 
renders  it  "  Qui  ponis  nubem  ascensum  tuum,"  and  applies  it  to  Christ's 
Ascension:  "  Dominus  enim  Jesus  benedictis  discipulis  elevatus  est,  et  nubes 
suscepit  ilium,  et  intuebantur  eum  euntem  in  coelum." 

^  [3279^]  Mark  omits  "thou,"  and  has  '^ said,  'I  am,  and  ye  shall  see...'." 
This  Luke  expresses  more  definitely,  "said  unto  them."  Luke  xxii.  66  makes 
the  questioners  plural  ("chief  priests  and  scribes");  Mark  xiv.  61  makes  the 
questioner  the  high  priest. 

^  "  Coming "  is  common  to  five  of  the  passages  quoted  but  is  omitted  by 
Luke  on  the  second  occasion. 


WITH   CLOUDS  [3281] 


Mk  Mt.  Lk. 

(i)    "with   much  "with  power."  "with  power." 

power." 

(2)    "  at  the  right  "  at  the  right  hand  "  at  the  right  hand 

hand  of  the  power."       of  the  power."  of  the  power  of  God." 

The  questions  raised  by  the  texts  are  mainly  as  follows : — 

As  regards  "  clouds,"  what  was  the  exact  phrase  used  by  Jesus  in 
the  first  utterance  ?  What  precise  meaning  did  the  Synoptists  attach 
to  their  several  texts  ?  Why  did  Luke  omit  "  clouds  "  in  the  second 
utterance?     What  did  Jesus  mean? 

.As  regards  "power,"  what  precise  difference  is  there,  if  any, 
between  "  power  "  and  "  the  power  "  ?  Why  did  Matthew  and  Luke 
alter  Mark's  "  much  power  "  by  transferring  the  epithet  to  "  glory  "  ? 
What  did  Jesus  mean '  ? 

[3281]  In  comparing  the  two  utterances  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days  (in  which  the  first 
utterance  occurs)  purports  to  be  a  "private"  revelation  to  four 
apostles,  mentioned  by  Mark,  two  of  whom  are  described  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  as  being  "  of  repute-."  Eusebius  speaks 
of  a  revelation  (which  he  calls  an  "  oracle  "),  presumably  from  Jesus, 
conveyed  "  to  those  of  approved  repute  "  in  Jerusalem,  warning  the 
disciples  to  flee  from  the  city  before  the  siege^.     If  there  was  such  an 

^  [3280  a]  To  the  questions  about  "  power  "  an  answer  will  be  attempted  later 
on,  3306 — 16.  There  are  many  other  points  of  great  interest,  such  as  Matthew's 
peculiar  mention  of  a  "sign  of  the  son  of  man"  in  the  first  utterance  (3289, 
3407  (xi)).  Also,  in  the  second  utterance,  the  insertion  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
of  "henceforth"  and  "from  now,"  respectively,  invites  attention  (3310  foil.). 
But  these  and  other  details  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  treatise  except  so  far  as  they 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  relation  between  "the  son  of  man"  and  "clouds." 

-  [3281  a]  Mk  xiii.  3  "  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  began  to 
question  him  in  private,"  Mt.  xxiv.  3  "his  disciples  in  private... saying." 
Lk.  xxi.  7  has  "  they-questioned  him,"  where  "they"  points  back  to  Lk.  xxi.  5 
"some" — if  indeed  it  points  back  to  any  noun  or  pronoun  and  is  not  used 
indefinitely  (D  has  "the  disciples  questioned  him").  See  Gal.  ii.  1,  6  "of 
repute,"  comp.  ii.  9  "James  [i.e.  the  Lord's  brother]  and  Cephas  and  John, 
who  were  reputed  to  be  pillars." 

'  [3281  b'\  See  Azotes  2837  (iii)  a  quoting  Euseb.  iii.  ;.  3.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  "oracle"  could  be  needed  by  Christians  if  they  had  already  before  them  the 
warning  of  Christ  to  flee  (Lk.  xxi.  20)  "  When  ye  see  Jerusalem  in  the  act 
of  being  encompassed  by  armies."  The  presumption  is  that  this  warning  was 
originated  after  the  composition  of  Mark's  and  Matthew's  gospels.  It  may  have 
been  part  of  the  ' '  oracle "  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  incorporated  by  Luke  in  his 
gospel. 
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"oracle,"  or  "Word  of  Jesus,"  it  would  naturally  be  combined  with 
the  other  "  Words  of  Jesus  "  about  the  same  subject — in  any  gospel 
written,  as  Luke's  gospel  appears  to  have  been,  at  an  interval  (and 
perhaps  a  long  interval)  after  the  siege.  This  may  in  part  explain 
Luke's  very  important  divergences  from,  and  additions  to,  Mark 
and  Matthew,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Discourse. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  utterance  is  about 
men  in  general  ("they  shall  see"),  whereas  the  second  is  to  the 
Council  which  was  about  to  condemn  Jesus  to  death,  to  whom  He 
says  "ye  shall  see"  (but  Luke  has  "there  shall  be").  There  might 
be  a  disposition  in  some  evangelists  to  conform  the  second  utterance 
to  the  first,  or  vice  versa,  because  they  regarded  the  "coming"  as  a 
local  and  material  descent.  But,  if  Jesus  regarded  it  as  spiritual, 
though  necessarily  to  be  described  by  sensual  phenomena,  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  some  difference  of  language  in  describing  a 
manifestation  to  friends  and  behevers,  and  in  describing  it  to 
enemies  and  unbelievers. 

§  2.      "  Coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  in  Daniel 

[3282]  All  agree  that  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven "  is 
from  Daniel  vii.  13  "Behold,  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  [one]  like  a 
son  of  man  was  coming,  and  even  to  the  Ancient  of  days  he  arrived; 
and  in  his  presence  they  presented  him  {lit.  before  him  they  brought 
him  near)."  "  They,"  according  to  Talmudic  usage\  might  mean 
"the  powers  of  heaven"  without  reference  to  any  preceding 
noun ;  and  that  meaning  seems  to  be  suggested  here.  But 
it  may  grammatically  refer  to  "the  clouds  of  heaven,"  which 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  persons.  Similarly,  when  Isaiah 
says,  "  Drop  down,  ye  heavens^"  Ibn  Ezra  says,  "  This  is  a 
command  to  angels."  Also  the  Targum  on  Jeremiah  "  Behold,  he 
shall  come  up  as  clouds^" — the  only  other  passage  in  the  Bible 
where  this  particular  plural  is  used — has  "  with  his  army  as  a  cloud," 
signifying  multitudinousness   and  simultaneousness.      When  Isaiah 

^  See  Fro7n  Letter  667  a,  738  a,  quoting  Dan.  iv.  31,  vii.  5,  but  in  Dan.  iv.  25, 
33  "  they  "  probably  refers  to  previously  mentioned  "  watchers  "  etc.  In  Aramaic, 
"they  brought  him"  might  also  mean  little  more  than  "he  was  brought."  See 
3041,  3213  a,  and  3226. 

2  Is.  xlv.  8. 

^  Jerem.  iv.  13.     Comp.  i  K.  xviii.  44 — 5. 
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says  "I  will  command  the  cloudsS"  the  Targum,  Ibn  Ezra,  and 
Origen  all  agree  in  taking  "clouds"  to  mean  prophets,  or  else 
prophets  and  apostles. 

[3283]  Perhaps  the  frequent  Pentateuchal  use  of  "  the  cloud  "  or 
"  the  cloud  of  glory  "  as  a  type  of  the  divine  presence  in  Israel, 
facilitated  Daniel's  use  of  the  plural  here  as  a  type  of  the  saints,  or 
holy  ones,  of  Israel.  At  all  events  Daniel's  context  indicates  that  he 
regards  the  figure  "  like  a  son  of  man  "  and  "  the  clouds  of  heaven  " 
— when  seen  approaching  "  the  throne  "  together — as  a  vision  of  the 
future  reign  of  "  the  people  of  the  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High^" 
He  has  previously  described  the  conflicting  empires  of  the  "four 
great  beasts."  Now  he  describes  the  approach  of  an  empire  of 
humanity — an  approach  noiseless,  irresistible,  and  universal 

But  it  is  only  an  approach.  It  is  not  realisation.  The  figure  is 
not  described  as  coming  down  to  earth  from  heaven.  It  is  being 
brought  near  to  the  throne  with  a  tram  of  clouds — whence  is  not 
specified — with  a  view  to  exercising  empire  and  dispensing  righteous 
judgment.  That  Jesus  should  have  adopted  a  prophecy  of  this  kind 
can  excite  no  surprise.  It  accords  with  the  eighth  Psalm  and  with 
Christ's  doctrine  of  •'  the  authority  of  the  son  of  man."  What  is,  at 
first  sight,  surprising  is,  that  it  should  have  been  so  variously  reported 
by  the  three  Synoptists.  Some  of  these  variations  we  must  now 
attempt  to  explain. 

§  3.     Daniel  variously  interpreted 

[3284]  Matthew's  version  "  on  the  clouds',"  is  at  once  explained 
from  the  LXX  version  of  Daniel,  "  Behold,  on  the  clouds  of  heaven 
[one]  Uke  a  son  of  man  was  coming,  and  [one]  like  [the]  Ancient  of 
days  was  present;  and  those  who  stood  by  (or,  attended)  were 
present  with  him*."     Theodorion  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  ("  with  the 


1  Is.  V.  6. 

^  [3283  a]  Dan.  vii.  17.  Rashi  on  Dan.  vii.  14  sa)'s  "And  to  that  same  son 
of  man  was  given  power,"  adding  "  Scripture  compared  the  nations  that  served 
idols  to  beasts,  but  likened  Israelites  to  a  son  of  man  because  they  were  humble 
and  ■whole-hearted  {lit.  "perfect,"  the  word  used  in  the  precept  to  Abraham  "  Be 
XhoM  perfect  "  on  which  see  3486 — 8  foil.). 

'  Mt.  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64  iri. 

*  [3284a]  Or,  "He  was  present  like  an  (or,  the)  Ancient  of  days."'  This 
might  explain  some  traditions  in  which  Jesus  was  regarded  as  the  Ancient  of 
Days.    In  Dan.  vii.  11  "the  Ancient  of  days"  is  described  as  "coming."     The 
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clouds")  except  that  he  renders  "they  brought  him  near"  by  "he 
was  brought  near,"  thus  :  "  Behold,  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  [one] 
like  a  son  of  man  coming,  and  as  far  as  the  Ancient  of  days  he 
advanced,  and  he  was  brought  near  to  him." 

[3285]  Another  version  appears  in  the  book  of  Enoch:  "And 
there  \i.e.  in  heaven]  I  saw  one  who  had  a  head  of  days,  and  His 
head  was  white  like  wool,  and  with  Him  was  another  being  whose 
countenance  had  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  his  face  was  full  of 
graciousness,  like  one  of  the  holy  angels.  And  I  asked  the  angel 
who  went  with  me... concerning  that  son  of  man,  who  he  was  and 
whence  he  was,  and  why  he  went  with  the  Head  of  Days^"  Here 
we  find  no  mention  of  "clouds."  Perhaps  the  writer  takes  "the 
clouds"  as  meaning  " angels V'  and  "with"  as  meaning  "like^";  or 
he  may  regard  "  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  as  meaning  simply  "  in 
heaven,"  which  he  expresses  by  "  there."  He  does  not  mention  the 
figure  as  coming  toward  a  throne,  but  rather  as  going  with  the 
sovereign  Power : — "  he  went  with  the  Head  of  Days." 

LXX  seems  to  have  taken  "in  his  presence"  as  "those  who  stood  by,"  and 
"  brought  him  near  "as  "  were  near  "  or  "  were  present." 

^  Enoch  §  46. 

^  [3285a]  Prof.  Charles's  edition  does  not  contain  "clouds"  in  the  Index, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  plural  is  never  used  in  any 
passage  of  importance  bearing  directly  on  the  "coming  with  the  clouds"  in  Daniel. 
But  the  following  passages  illustrate  Enochian  views  of  clouds : — xviii.  5  "  I  saw  the 
winds  on  the  earth  which  carry  the  clouds  ;  and  I  saw  the  paths  of  the  angels  "  (where 
there  seems  to  be  a  parallelism,  not  between  the  four  winds  and  the  angels,  but 
between  the  clouds  and  the  angels),  xxxix.  3  "  a  cloud  and  a  whirlwind  carried  me 
off  from  the  earth  and  set  me  down  at  the  end  of  the  heavens,"  xli.  3 — 4  "  the 
secrets  of  the  clouds  and  dew... and  the  chamber  of  the  mist,  and  the  cloud  thereof 
hovers  over  the  earth  from  before  eternity"  Ix.  19 — 20,  "and  the  spirit  of  the 
mist... has  a  special  chamber... and  its  chamber  is  light,  and  it  {i.e.  the  spirit] 
is  its  own  angel.  And  the  spirit  of  the  dew  has  its  dwelling... and  its  clouds  and 
the  clouds  of  the  mist  are  connected  and  the  one  (lit. )  gives  to  the  other." 

[3286  i^]  On  xli.  3 — 4  "the  cloud... hovers,"  Prof.  Charles  says  "Have  we 
here  a  reference  to  Gen.  i.  2?"  If  so,  "the  Spirit  of  God"  is  here  called  "the 
cloud."  Philo  i.  501  recognises  in  "the  cloud"  a  dividing  Power  rewarding  the 
good  and  punishing  the  evil,  but  makes  no  mention  of  saints  or  angels  as  "  clouds." 
The  speculations  scattered  through  the  component  parts  of  Enoch  have  some 
value  as  indicating  the  line  of  thought  by  which  Jews  might  be  led  from  their 
conception  of  the  divine  Cloud  of  Glory,  which  represented  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  One,  to  the  conception  of  inferior  but  still  divine  clouds  of  reflected  glory, 
representing  "saints"  or  "holy  ones."  This — as  we  have  seen  above,  and  shall 
see  again  later  on  (3286/^,  3293 — 6) — was  Origen's  view. 

'  Gesen.  767 — 8. 
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[3286]  The  second  book  of  Esdras  has  the  following — if  we 
include  a  passage  omitted  in  the  Latin  but  necessarj-  to  the  sense — 
"  Lo,  there  arose  a  wind  from  the  sea,  that  it  moved  all  the  waves 
thereof  [And,  lo,  that  wind  made  to  come  up  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
sea  as  it  were  the  hkeness  of  a  man].  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  that 
man  waxed  strong  -anth  the  thousands  of  heaven^'  where  the  margin 
has,  "In  the  versions,  did  fly  with  the  clouds  of  heaven^"  This 
resembles  the  rising  (from  the  sea)  of  the  cloud  that  was  like  "the 
palm  of  a  man's  hand  "  (LXX  "the  footprint  of  a  man")  immediately 
after  which  "the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds*."  The  context  in 
many  resj^ects  agrees  neither  with  Daniel  nor  with  Enoch,  nor  does 
the  extract  indicate  in  what  direction  the  man  "flies,"  or  how  he 
"waxes  strong."  But  it  favours  the  inference  that  the  writer  of 
Esdras  interpreted  "  clouds  "  as  meaning  "  holy  ones  "  ;  who,  through 
the  impulse  of  one  Spirit,  suddenly  fill,  and  take  possession  of,  the 
whole  of  the  heavens — just  as,  by  one  wind,  there  may  be  simul- 
taneously moved  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  all  the  clouds  of 
the  sky. 

§  4.     Infererue  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^^ coming"  and  "clouds^' 
in  Christ's  doctrine 

[3287]  In  the  heading  of  this  section  it  has  been  necessary  to 
write  "  coming "  and  "  clouds "  separately,  because  the  Synoptists 
diflfer  as  to  the  preposition  that  should  be  placed  before  "clouds." 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  right  preposition.  ^ 

First,  Daniel  had  "  with  " ;  2nd,  the  LXX  erroneously  rendered 
it  "on";  3rd,  this  error,  by  its  authority,  its  clearness,  and  its 
picturesqueness,  would  attract  early  Greek  evangelists;   4th,  such 


^  [3286  a]  1  Esdr.  xiiL  1 — 3.  Later  on,  comes  (ii.  5)  "  there  was  gathered 
t<^ether  a  multitude  of  men... from  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven,  to  subdue  the 
man  that  came  out  of  the  sea,"  where  "  the  four  winds "  correspond  in  some 
respects  to  the  "four  beasts"  in  Daniel,  implying  mutual  conflict,  antithetical  to 
the  unity  and  concord  of  the  motion  assigned  to  "  the  man  "  ^vith  "  the  thousands, 
or  clouds,  of  heaven." 

*  [3286  <5]  I  K.  xviii.  44 — 5,  quoted  by  Origen  (on  Jerem.  x.  13)  with  many 
other  passages,  to  illustrate  his  view  that  "the  saints"  are  "clouds."  "  Moses," 
he  says,  "  was  a  cloud,'"  so  were  Joshua,  Isaiah,  and  others.  He  also  quotes 
Is.  V.  6  "I  will  command  the  clouds."  The  Tai^m  takes  the  same  ^-iew, 
"I  will  command  the  prophets^  This  explains  Jude  12  "waterless  clouds," 
i^.  false  prophets. 
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evangelists,  without  Origen's  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  might  well  be 
ignorant  of  the  Biblical  precedent  for  quasi-personification  of  clouds  ^ 
For  all  these  reasons  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  our  Lord,  if 
He  mentioned  "clouds "at  all  in  connection  with  "coming,"  said, 
'''■with  the  clouds." 

It  is  also  a  just  inference  that  by  "clouds"  He  meant  "holy  ones."' 
Thus  He  might  predict  the  divine  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose^ 
predicted  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  to  "set  his  glory  above  the  heavens^'* 
by  exalting  not  only  "the  son  of  man"  but  also  the  "babes  and 
suckUngs"  that  followed  in  His  train.  All  these,  with  the  Son  at 
their  head,  are  to  be  seen  being  "  brought  near "  to  the  throne  in 
heaven.  Those  whom  the  world  despised  and  oppressed  as  being 
"little,"  are  now  to  be  revealed  as  great  and  as  destined  to  be 
co-assessors  in  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  "the  son  of  man." 

[3288]  Some  doctrine  of  this  kind,  a  joint  ascension  or  resurrec- 
tion, is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Hosea,  "  on  the  third  day  he  will 
raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  before  him  " ;  and,  though  Jesus  never 
definitely  predicts  a  corporate  resurrection  or  ascension  of  this  kind, 
it  is  certainly  included  (according  to  the  fourth  evangelist,  whose 
spiritual  interpretation  of  Christ's  words  is  always  to  be  valued) 
in  the  statement  that  in  three  days  He  would  raise  up  the  temple, 
namely,  "the  temple  of  his  bodyl"  For  this — if  we  take  "body" 
as  well  as  "temple"  in  the  mystical  sense — impUes  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  Church,  "the  holy  ones,"  is  involved  in  His 
resurrection. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  teaches  that  Christ  "  was  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit;  in  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison."  From  this  it  might  be  inferred, 
as  a  natural  sequel,  that  He  "  led  captivity  captive  "  out  of  Hades, 
when  He  rose  from  the  dead^  Whether  He  also  took  the  captives  up 
with  Himself,  in  the  Ascension,  is  not  stated.     A  passage  peculiar  to 


1  [3287a]  Comp.  ^  Pet.  ii.  17  "waterless  wells"  a  palpable  alteration  of 
Jude  12  "  waterless  clouds."  By  "  wells"  all  the  beauty  of  Jude's  Jewish  thought 
is  lost.  Jude  distinguishes  between  good  clouds  and  bad  clouds,  good  angels 
{i.e.  messengers)  and  bad  angels,  true  prophets  and  false  prophets.  The  false 
prophets  wander  wildly  for  their  own  pleasure  and  are  empty.  The  true  prophets 
go  on  divine  errands,  and  are  full  of  blessing  for  mankind. 

2  [3287 />]  Comp.  Origen  (on  Jerem.  x.  13)  "The  expression  (Ps.  xxxvi.  5) 
'  Thy  truth  reacheth  unto  the  clouds '  cannot  be  referred  to  the  inanimate  clouds." 
It  must  mean,  he  says,  the  "clouds"  mentioned  in  Is.  v.  6,  i.e.  "prophets." 

8  Jn  ii.  ai.  ■*  I  Pet.  iii.  18—19,  Eph.  iv.  8.    See  3616  a—f. 
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Matthew  about  the  resurrection  of  saints  at  the  moment  of  Christ's 
death  probably  expresses  one  version  (wrongly  placed)  out  of  many 
versions  of  Christ's  doctrine  that  "the  son  of  man"  would  not  go 
alone  to  the  throne  but  that  the  holy  ones,  "  the  clouds,"  would  go 
with  Him\ 

[3289]  This  preliminary  "coming"  to  the  throne  must  be 
distinguished  from  "  sitting  at  the  right  hand,"  and  from  any 
subsequent  "  coming  "  down  from  heaven  to  judge  or  punish.  The 
former  is  not  a  descent,  but  rather  an  uplifting  of  "the  son  of  man" 
as  a  ^^ sign,"  or  "standard,"  causing  a  universal  and  simultaneous 
conflux  of  the  holy  ones  towards  the  "  sign."  It  is  not  redemption 
as  yet,  but  only  a  pledge  that  redemption  is  at  hand  or  "  beginning." 
And  it  is  in  part,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  clear  that, 
in  the  first  utterance,  the  parallel  Matthew  inserts  a  mention  of 
''^/le sign  of  the  son  of  man"  and  the  parallel  Luke  has  " But  when 
these  things  begin  to  occur... your  redemption  draweth  nigh*." 


^  [3288a]  Mt.  xxvii.  52 — 3  "saints."  Clem.  Alex.  764  speaks  of  these 
"saints"  as  having  been  "translated  to  a  better  state  (or,  rank)."  For  another 
tradition  about  descending  and  ascending  of  "angels,"  see  Mk  xvi.  4  (k)  "but 
suddenly  at  the  third  hour  there  was  darkness  through  the  whole  of  the  earth,  and 
angels  descended  from  heaven,  and,  (?)  rising  {^'  surgent,"  error  for  '' surgenUs") 
in  the  brightness  of  the  living  Lord,  ascended  together  with  Him,  and  straightway 
it  became  light."  The  Gospel  of  Peter  describes  two  men,  "with  dazzling  light," 
as  descending  to  the  tomb,  and  then  ascending  with  Jesus.     See  3616y. 

'  [3289  a]  The  fact  that  Matthew  (xxiv.  30)  has  also  inserted  (3279)  the 
prophecy  about  "the  tribes  of  the  earth  lamenting"  indicates  that  he  is  here, 
as  often,  grouping  prophetic  traditions.  Among  these,  a  suitable  one  for  this 
passage  would  be  the  one  in  Isaiah  (xi.  10)  "the  root  of  Jesse  that  standeth  for 
an  ensign  of  the  peoples,"  which  might  be  the  basis  for  Matthew's  tradition  about 
"Mtf  sign  of  the  son  of  man."     See  3407  (ii)  and  (xi). 

[3289  ^]  Philo  (ii.  421 — 3)  when  describing  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (xi.  6—9)  passes  over  xi.  10  (an  "ensign")  with  an  apparent  reference  to 
Numb.  xxiv.  7  (LXX)  "  ^leXei^o-erai  ivdpuiros"... ,  KaraffTparapx^v ,  but  later  on 
{^^-  435 — 6)  he  ascribes  the  future  sudden  liberation  of  the  Israelites  all  over 
the  world  to  a  divinely  inspired  feeling  among  the  Gentiles  that  they  ought 
to  be  "ashamed  of  enslaving  their  betters,"  so  that  the  captives  return  at  an 
instantaneous  "signal  or  watchword  {(rtJvOjifjLa)"  led  by  "a  supernatural  appear- 
ance visible  only  to  the  redeemed." 

[3289  f]  Both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Aramaic,  "  come"  and  "sign"  may  be  similar, 
and  we  find  the  similarity  actually  played  on  (3407  (v)  <r)  in  a  Talmudic  exposition 
of  the  Lord's  "coming."  Also  Matthew's  peculiar  tradition  about  the  sign  of  "  the 
star  in  the  East "  at  the  first  Advent  may  have  led  to  a  tradition  that  there  would 
be  some  similar  "sign  in  the  heaven"  at  the  second  Advent.     Josephus  (Bell. 
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§5.     Paul  071  ^^ clouds'' 

[3290]  The  only  Pauline  mention  of  "clouds "in  the  plural  is 
connected  with  the  resurrection  thus,  "Afterwards  we — those  that  are 
[still]  living,  those  that  are  surviving — shall  be  snatched  along  with 
them  \t.e.  along  with  those  saints  that  have  already  died]  in  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord\" 

This  should  be  read  along  with  the  only  other  Pauline  passage 
mentioning  "cloud"  thus,  "Our  fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud... 
they  were  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud"  and  with  the  saying  to  the 
Galatians,  "As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  i?iio  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ"  and  with  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  '■'■clothing''  of  the  saints  in 
the  resurrection ;  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed... we  shall  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on 
incorruption^" 

[3291]  Origen  justly  says  that  the  Mosaic  baptism  in  the  Cloud 
was,  for  Christians,  a  type  of  Christian  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
Paul  appears  to  regard  "clouds"  as  "spiritual  bodies"  prepared  for 
the  saints  corresponding  to  the  divine  Cloud,  called  by  the  Jews 
the  Shechinah,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  gospels  as  present  at  the 
Transfiguration,  and  in  the  Acts  as  withdrawing  Jesus  from  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples  in  the  Ascension^ 

One  reason  for  the  Pauline  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  some 
kind  of  "incorruptible  body,"  something  that  would  "super-clothe" 
(or,    as    our    English   Version    says,    "clothe-upon*")    a    departed 

vi»  5-  3)  says  that  "a  star  like  a  sword  stood  over  the  city,  and  a  comet,  [too,]  for 
a  whole  year  "  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

[3289  d\  Thus  there  are  many  causes  that  might  explain  Matthew's  insertion ; 
but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  its  omission  by  Luke  and  Mark,  except  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  unknown  to  them,  or,  if  known,  unauthoritative. 

1  [3290 «]  I  Thess.  iv.  17  ev  vf<p^\ais  is  better  translated  "in  clouds"  (so 
Lightfoot)  than  "in  the  clouds."  Mark  xiii.  26  tv  j/ei^Aais  is  rendered  by  R.V. 
♦'  in  clouds,"  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  inserting  the  English  article  here. 

2  I  Cor.  X.  I — 2,  Gal.  iii.  27,  i  Cor.  xv.  50 — 3  "  put  on  (evdOffajdai,  i.e.  clothe 
oneself  in)."  The  advantage  of  the  rendering  '■^clothe  oneself  ?'«"  is,  that  it 
keeps  up  the  connection  between  this  and  2  Cor.  v.  2 — 4  mentioning  the 
■*'■  clothing-upon"  of  the  Christian  (iirevSiofjun). 

^  Horn.  Exod.  v.  i  and  5  (Lomm.  ix.  49,  56)  and  freq. 

*  Mk  ix.  7,  Mt.  xvii.  5,  Lk.  ix.  34,  Acts  i.  9.  Possibly  Paul  regards  the 
precepts  Eph.  iv,  24,  vi.  11  "put  on  the  new  man,  the  panoply  of  God"  as 
destined  to  be  fulfilled  on  earth  invisibly,  but  in  heaven  visibly. 

*  2  Cor.  v.  4. 
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saint,  when  the  time  came  for  the  mortal  body  to  be  destroyed, 
was  probably  this — that  very  few  in  Paul's  days,  and  fewer  among 
the  Jews  than  among  the  Greeks,  could  conceive  of  a  departed 
human  being  as  a  pure  and  holy  spirit  without  bodily  form. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  a  "  spirit " — in 
Hebrew,  meaning  also  a  "breath"  or  "wind" — could  have  an 
adequate  personal  existence,  apart  from  a  body,  as  it  would  be  for  us 
to  imagine  personality  for  the  air  released  from  a  bladder^ 

[3292]  Another  reason,  suggested  above,  was  special  to  the  Jews. 
Among  Jews  there  was  a  kind  of  precedent  for  a  cloud-body  in  the 
Cloud  of  God,  which  manifested  the  glory  of  God  to  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  This  took  the  place  of  the  human  forms  assigned  to 
their  gods  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  imagine  such  a  cloud-body 
for  each  saint  was  a  natural  extension  of  the  Pentateuchal  tradition. 
We  shall  find  Origen  explaining  the  human  spiritual  "clouds  of 
heaven"  by  the  analogy  of  human  earthly  bodies  made  from  "clay  of 
earth ^."  By  means  of  such  a  "body,"  God  could  be  regarded  as 
communicating  through  His  Son  with  the  Saints,  who  had  severally 
received  a  "body"  like  that  of  Christ;  and  thus  the  Saints  could 
converse  with  Him,  and  also  with  each  other^. 

§  6.     Origen  on  '^'^ clouds''' 

[3293]    Origen — herein    differing  from  Justin   Martyr,  Irenaeus, 

Hippolytus,  Tertullian  and  Jerome — definitely  recognises  a  distinction 

between  "<?«  clouds"  and  ^'"ivith  clouds,"  and  attempts  to  give  to 

both  phrases  a  spiritual  significance*.     "  Clouds,"  he  says,  may  be 

^  [3291  a]  Comp.  the  description  of  Sin  in  Paradise  Lost  ii.  666 — 70  : — 

"The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none  ^ 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either — ." 

*  [3292a]  "Clay  of  earth,"  see  3293.  Comp.  Comtis  "these,  my  sky-robes, 
spun  out  of  Iris'  woof";  Allegro  "the  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight"  (where 
the  "liveries"  are  the  coloured  vestures  "delivered"  by  the  sun,  their  King,  to 
the  clouds,  his  retainers) ;  and  Intimations  of  Immortality : — 

"But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  'God,  who  is  our  home." 
'  The  more  common  thought  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Saints  in  Christ's  "  body" 
is  based  on  a  different  metaphor,  the  inclusion  of  "stones"  in  a  "temple." 

*  On  Mt.  xxiv.  30  (Lomm.  iv.  310  foil.).  Comp.  Lomm.  iv.  315  ^"^  intelligibiUs 
nubes  in  quibus  veniet  Filius  hominis,  sive  sanctas  et  divinas  virtutes  sive 
beatissimos  prophetas." 
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taken  as  "  corporeal  {corporaks),"  or  "  morally  {moraliter)  as  well  as 
corporeally,  or  according  to  the  moral  meaning  alone  {solummodo 
nioralem..  .intellectum)." 

According  to  the  first  of  these  views,  which  soon  runs  into  the 
second,  "Some  one  will  urge,"  he  says,  "that,  as  God  took  clay 
{limum)  from  the  earth  and  made  man,  so,  in  order  that  the  glory  of 
Christ  might  be  made  visible,  God  took  from  heaven  and  from 
heavenly  body  {or,  substance,  corpore),  and  embodied  {corporavtt) 
[it]  first  indeed  into  a  bright  cloud,  but,  in  the  consummation,  into 
bright  clouds — on  which  account  also  '  clouds  of  heaven '  is  the 
expression  used  {dtcuntur),  corresponding  to  '  clay  of  the  earth,'  the 
expression  used  [above,  for  man's  body]... in  order  that  also  on  such 
clouds  He  might  come — perhaps  [we  may  call  them]  soulful 
{animatts)  and  rational  clouds — that  the  chariot  of  the  Son  of  Man 
[when]  glorified  {glorificatt)  might  not  be  soulless  and  irrational." 
Thus,  whereas  the  chariot  and  horses  that  carried  up  Elijah  were 
"  soulless  and  irrational,"  the  clouds  that  bear  the  Son  of  Man  will 
be  "soulful  and  rational."  This  attempt  to  explain  "<?«  the  clouds" 
by  tacit  reference  to  the  Word,  or  Logos,  of  the  Lord,  as  being  on 
prophets  and  saints,  assumes  a  verbal  appropriateness  when  we  render 
the  Latin  into  Greek  so  that  "rational"  becomes  "full  of  logos." 

[3294]  The  words  "embodied  [it]  first... into  a  bright  cloud,  but, 
in  the  consummation,  into  bright  clouds,"  probably  contain  an 
allusion  both  to  the  Transfiguration  and  to  the  Ascension  in  the  Acts, 
where  "a  cloud"  receives,  or  withdraws,  Jesus  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
disciples,  and  they  are  told  that  He  "  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  " 
as  they  beheld  Him  "going'."  But  in  any  case  Origen  implies  that 
the  "  bodies  "  of  the  saints,  if  they  have  any  visible  form,  will  be  like 
the  "  body "  of  Christ,  and  that  the  latter  will  be  of  the  nature  of 
the  Shechinah. 

Later  on,  he  says  that,  although  one  must  pardon  those  who 
(after  the  manner  of  children)  take  these  expressions  in  a  corporeal 
sense  {corporaliter),  the  real  and  spiritual  fact  is  this  :  "  The  Second 
Advent  of  the  Word  comes  with  much  power  day  by  day  to  the  soul 
of  every  believer,  in  prophet-clouds  {in  nubibus  propheticis)  that  is,  in 
those  scriptures  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  ^hich  manifest  Him^" 


^  [3294a]    Comp.   Lomm.   iv.  311    "Afterwards   He  will   come  not  on  one 
(loud  but  on  many  clouds  "  ;  i^.  p.  314  quotes  Acts  i.  9 — 11. 
*  Lomm.  iv.  315,  comp,  v.  11. 
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[3295]  In  other  words,  Origen  takes  the  Second  Advent  not  as 
being  a  local  descent  of  Christ  from  heaven  but  as  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  Presence  through  the  cloud  or  Shechinah  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  the  great  attendant  clouds  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  It  is 
not  credible  that  Origen  would  exclude  the  minor  clouds  of  inferior 
saints,  who  also,  according  to  their  several  gifts,  shew  forth  the  glory 
of  God.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  con- 
summation, the  Lord  is  to  be  "glorified  in  his  saints',"  apostles, 
and  prophets,  because  in  various  ways  and  degrees  they  will  have 
reflected  the  glory  of  God  and  fulfilled  the  precept  "  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven'." 

Elsewhere'  Origen  combines  the  two  traditions  '"upon"  and 
"  with  " — the  one  expressing  God's  word  "  on  "  man,  and  the  other 
expressing  the  thought  of  the  word  as  being  "  wM  "  man — speaking 
of  the  "clouds  upon  which  and  with  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  come 
in  His  appearing."  This  he  repeats  immediately  afterwards  :  "  For 
there  is  always  coming  upon  them  and  with  them,  manifesting  His 
advent  to  those  worthy  of  Him,  God  the  Word,  [who  is]  both 
Wisdom  and  Truth  and  Righteousness." 

§  7.     Luke^s  omission  of  ^^ coming"  after  '^sitting" 

[3296]  What  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  nature  of  "  clouds  " 
applies  to  the  meaning  of  "coming  with  the  clouds,"  wherever  it 
may  have  been  used.  It  appears  to  have  meant  "  saints."  And  the 
evidence  indicates  that  "clouds"  were  actually  mentioned  in  the 
original  from  which  the  Synoptists  derived  their  versions  of  the 
Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  where  all  three  have  "coming"  and 
"clouds"  (Lk.  "cloud"). 

In  the  Trial,  however,  Luke*  omits  both  "coming"  and  "clouds." 
Also,  there,  the  word  "  seated "  is  introduced.  This,  though  not 
incompatible  with  "coming,"  makes  "coming"  somewhat  incongruous. 
For  the  context  seems  to  imply  a  stationary  seat  of  authority  and 
judgment,  rather  than  that  of  one  riding  in  a  chariot.  This  utterance 
will  therefore  be  discussed  separately  (3306 — 15). 

1  1  Thess.  i.  10.  •  Mt.  v.  16. 

'  On  Mt.  xxvi.  64  (Lomm.  v.  11). 

*  Lk.  xxii.  69  "  From  "now  (diro  rod  vvv)  there  shall  be  the  son  of  man  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God." 
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"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   COMING   UNEXPECTEDLY 

§  I.     "  The  lord  of  the  house  "  in  Mk  xiii.  34 — 5  confused 
with  "  the  Lord  \_Jesus\ " 

[3297]  In  describing  the  unexpectedness  of  the  "season"  of 
trial,  or  "  coming,"  Mark  mentions  "  the  lord  of  the  house,"  whereas 
in  similar  sayings  Matthew  and  Luke  have  either  (Mt.)  "  your  Lord  " 
(Lk.)  "the  lord  [of  the  house],"  or  (Mt.-Lk.  and  Lk.)  "the  son  of 
man." 


Mk  xiii.  33 — 5 

"Look  [to it],  keep 
vigiP,  for  ye  know 
not  when  the  season 
is.  [It  is]  as  [if  there 
were]  a  man  going  on 
a  journey  and  leaving 
his  house  and  giving 
to  his  servants  the 
authority  [thereof] 
and  to  the  porter  he 
gave  charge  that  he 
should  be  watching. 
Watch  therefore,  for 
ye  know  not  when 
the  lord  of  the  house 
cometh...." 


Mt.  XXV.  13 
"Watch  therefore, 
because  ye  know  not 
the     day     nor     the 
hour." 


Lk.  xxi.  36 
"  But  keep  vigil  in 
every  season  making 
supplication... and  to 
stand  before  the  son 
of  man.^' 


Mt.  xxiv.  42 

"  Watch  therefore, 
because  ye  know  not 
on  what  day  your 
Lord  cometh." 


Lk.  xii.  37 

"Blessed  are  those 
servants  whom  the 
lord^,  coming,  shall 
find  watching." 


1  [3297a]  R.V.  txt.  adds  "and  pray,"  but  W.H.  do  not  admit  this  even 
in  margin.     "  Keep  vigil  "  =  a'ypvirvelTe,  "  watch  "  =  -yp7iyopetTf. 

*  [3297  3]  "T/te  /oral"  is  shewn  to  mean  "their  lord"  by  the  preceding 
Lk.  xii.  36  "and  ye  like  unto  men  awaiting  i/teir  /ord whtn  he  shall  return  from 
the  marriage  feast." 
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Mt  xxiv.  44  Lk.  xii.  40 
"For  this  [cause]  "And  ye  (emph.), 
be  ye  too  ready,  be-  be  [ye]  ready,  be- 
cause, at  what  hour  cause,  at  what  hour 
ye  think  not,  the  son  ye  think  not,  the  son 
of  man  cometh."  of  man  cometh." 

The  "  coming "  is  here  connected  severally,  by  Mark  with  "  the 
lord  of  the  house"" ;  by  Matthew  with  ''your  Lord" ;  by  Luke  with 
''the  lord'^ ;  and  also,  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  with  "the  son  of 
man."  In  Luke,  "the  lord"  means,  not  "the  Lord  Jesus,"  but 
"the  [above-mentioned]  lord"  of  the  household,  previously  called 
"their  lord."  If  Matthew  had  previously  mentioned  such  a  "lord 
of  the  house,"  we  could  suppose  that  he,  like  Luke,  meant  "As 
servants  of  a  household  watch  for  their  lord,  so  must  ye  watch  for 
your  lord  [of  the  house]."  But  he  has  made  no  such  mention.  The 
preceding  words  in  Matthew  are  "Two  women  shall  be  grinding 
in  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,"  and  then  follows 
"Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  on  what  day  your  Lord  cometh." 
The  context  in  Matthew  appears  to  necessitate  the  meaning 
"Lord,"  in  an  absolute  and  Christian  sense*.  But  the  facts  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew  has  been  led  into  an  error,  having 
erroneously  interpreted  "the  lord  of  the  house"  as  "your  Lord." 
Or  else,  Matthew  has  deliberately  substituted  "your  Lord,"  i.e. 
Christ,  for  "  the  lord,"  i.e.  Jehovah,  for  clearness,  because  if  God 
comes  through  His  Son,  the  "coming"  is  really  that  of  the  Son,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

[3298]  That  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  will  come  to 
judge  the  world,  is  a  commonplace  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets. 
In  Jewish  literature  the  Universe  is  often  called  "  the  House,"  and 
Jehovah  is  "  the  Lord*  of  the  House,"  where  the  Hebrew  for  "Lord" 

^  [3297 r]  Origen  (ad  loc.)  asks,  "How  is  it  that  the  Lord,  being  present 
with  His  disciples,  speaks  as  though  He  were  not  present  and  about  to  come  to 
them?"  The  reply  that  it  "refers  to  the  Second  Advent"  he  regards  as 
inadequate  ("simplicior  ").  He  seems  to  prefer  to  take  it  as  referring  to  the 
coming  of  the  Word  into  the  soul. 

[3297  d]  If  the  words  were  part  of  a  revelation  ^ven  by  Jesus  after  the 
Resurrection  to  Peter  or  others)  such  as  Eusebius  describes  (3281),  that  would 
meet  Origen's  objection.  For  the  Lord  would  not  be  "  present  with  His 
disciples  "  at  the  time  of  the  utterance,  not  at  least  in  the  flesh. 

'  [3298a]  "Lord,"  in  this  phrase,  is  baal,  familiar  to  us  as  the  Phoenician 
"Baal."      In  Hebrew  it  means  "owner,"   "landowner,"  "lord,"  "husband." 
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is  a  word  {baal)  meaning  "owner,"  "master,"  "nobleman,"  or 
"husband."  This  metaphor  is  taken  for  granted  in  an  early- 
tradition,  thus  :  "R.  Tarphon  said,- The  day  is  short,  and  the  task  is 
great,  and  the  workmen  are  sluggish,  and  the  reward  is  much,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  House  is  urgent... and  faithful  is  the  Lord  of  thy 
work  who  will  pay  thee  the  reward  of  thy  work...\" 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  Greek,  confusion  might  arise  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  "  lord."  The  three  Synoptists  elsewhere  agree 
in  a  parable  of  Christ's  that  calls  God,  the  Father,  "  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard," in  accordance  with  the  Prophets  and  Psalms.  In  that  parable 
we  cannot  possibly  suppose  that  "  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  "  is  the 
Son ;  for  the  Son  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  sent  by  "  the  lord 
of  the  vineyard  "  to  the  cultivators  of  it  who  kill  Him,  after  which 
all  the  Synoptists  represent  "  the  lord  of  the  vineyard"  as  "coming''." 
Matthew,  in  that  parable,  expressly  calls  God  "a  man  [that  is  a] 
house-master*."  So,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  where  Mark 
speaks  of  "the  lord  of  the  house,"  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
God  the  Father  was  meant,  and  that  this  should  have  been  mis- 
interpreted by  Christians  as  "the  Lord  [Jesus],"  than  that  Mark 
should  have  altered  the  regular  Christian  tradition  about  the 
"coming"  of  "the  son  of  man" — as  being  the  formula  used  by 
Christ  about  Himself — into  one  about  "  the  lord  of  the  housed" 


Onk.  (Brederek)  retains  it  in  the  sense  of  "husband,"  but  in  other  senses  renders 
it  otherwise. 

^  [3298  (J]  Aboth  ii.  19.  Comp.  ib.  18  "know  before  whom  thou  toilest  and 
who  is  the  Lord  of  thy  work."  Levy  (i.  248  b)  gives  only  Sot.  35  a  as  a  reference 
for  "Lord  of  the  House"  meaning  God.  But  the  language  of  Aboth  assumes 
that  the  title  was  familiar;  and  Levy  (i.  224  <^)  refers  to  Beresh.  r.s.  22.  There, 
too,  God  is  described  as  (Wunsche  p.  103 — 4)  like  a  "lord  of  a  district  (Statt- 
halter),"  or  of  a  "garden,"  etc. 

"^  Mk  xii.  9,  Mt.  xxi.  40 — i,  Lk.  xx.  15 — 16. 

^  [3298  <r]  Mt.  xxi.  33  avOpuiros  olKodeffirori]!.  Mk  xii.  i,  Lk.  xx.  9  have 
simply  avdpuiros.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  original  had  the  title 
"lord  of  a  house"  with  allusion  to  "the  Lord  of  the  House,"  common  in 
Jewish  parables  of  this  kind,  and  that  Mark  and  Luke  omitted  it  because  it 
seemed  superfluous — or  even  inconsistent,  since  the  context  spoke  of  "land," 
not  of  a  "house."     In  LXX,  haal=a.vi]p  (30),  dfOpwiros  (i),  Kijpiot  (16). 

[3298a?]  "The  House,"  in  the  thoughts  of  a  pious  Jew,  would  always  mean 
primarily  the  Temple  on  earth,  but  also,  in  the  thoughts  of  some,  the  Temple 
in  Heaven,  and  also  the  Universe.  In  these  three  senses,  God  was  "the  Lord 
of  the  House."  The  thought  of  Him  as  Lord  of  the  House  of  Israel  would  be 
involved  in  the  thought  of  Him  as  Lord  of  the  Temple. 

*  [3298  e]  It  is  of  course  antecedently  probable  that  Jesus  would  repeat  words 
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§  2.      Various  interpretations  of  Mark 

[3299]  That  Mark  has  been  considered  obscure,  and  has  been 
misunderstood,  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  appears  probable  from  a  con- 
sideration of  his  brief  parable  of  one  verse  (xiii.  34)  about  the  man 
that  gave  "authority  "  to  his  servants  and  instructions  to  "  the /<?r/^r" 
to  watch.  Matthew  has  apparently  expanded  this  into  a  parable 
about  a  "man"  who  gives  his  "property" — subsequently  called 
"  talents  " — to  his  servants  to  turn  it  to  advantage,  and  Luke  into  a 
similar  parable  about  a  "man  [that  was  a]  nobleman"  who  departed 
to  receive  a  "kingdom"  and  who  distributed  "pounds"  to  his 
servants,  for  the  same  purpose^. 

It  seems  probable  that  Mark's  short  parable  lent  itself  to  two 
interpretations.  The  "  house  "  might  be  a  mere  "  house  "  and  the 
"keeper  of  the  gate"  might  be  a  mere  "porter."  But  if  the  "lord 
of  the  house"  was  a  "nobleman  "  or  "king,"  then  the  "porter,"  or 
keeper  of  the  gate,  might  mean  the  king's  deputy,  like  Daniel,  who 
"  was  in  the  gate  of  the  king,"  governor  over  the  whole  of  Babylon, 
while  his  friends  had  subordinate  offices-.  In  that  case  Mark  was 
right  in  using  the  word  "authority,"  if  the  "porter"  was  really  a  high 
official,  like  a  "high  steward,"  such  as  is  denoted  by  the  Biblical 

like  these  on  many  different  occasions  and  with  many  variations.  And  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  differences  extant  in  our  gospels  might  proceed  from  Jesus 
Himself,  not  from  His  interpreters.  So  they  might.  And  in  some  cases  they 
probably  do.  But  in  others  there  is  evidence  to  shew  that  the  Greek  divergences 
point  to  one  Semitic  original  variously  interpreted. 

^  [3299a]  Mt.  xxv.  14  foil.,  Lk.  xix.  it  foil.  Lk.  xix.  ir  says  that  Jesus 
uttered  this  parable  because  people  "  supposed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
immediately  appear."  This  illustrates  the  object  of  his  version  of  the  story. 
"King"  not  "man"  with  "servants,"  suits  his  purpose;  and  the  parable,  in 
a  Jewish  form,  was  very  probably  current  about  both  characters. 

[3299(5]  On  the  other  hand  Matthew  has  "king,"  and  Luke  "man,"  after- 
wards (Lk.  xiv.  21)  called  "house-master  {oiKoSttrroTTis),"  in  the  following  : — 
Mt.  xxii.  2,  7  Lk.  xiv.    16,  21 

"The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  "A    certain    man    made    a    great 

likened  unto  a  man  [that  is  a]  king      feast... then    /Ar    Acuse-master,    being 
who   made  a  wedding  [feast]  for   his       angry...." 
son. ..but  the  king  was  angry " 

[3299 1]  The  mention  of  a  "king,"  both  in  Mt.  xxii.  and  in  Lk.  xix.,  is 
followed  by  a  mention  of  royal  acts  (and  of  a  "city"  or  "cities")  which  are  not 
found  in  the  parallels. 

2  [3299^]  Dan.  ii.  48 — 9.  In  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21  "over  tA^  king's  house" 
is  rendered  by  LXX  "  over  his  kingdom  (^curtXefai)." 
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phrase  "he  that  is  over  the  housed"  But  Matthew,  taking  "house" 
to  mean  "  household,"  might  point  to  two  places  in  the  LXX, 
supporting  his  view,  where  the  word  is  rendered  ^'' property ^^  which, 
accordingly,  he  uses  here-. 

[3300]  Another  possibility  of  confusion  exists  in  the  word 
"steward" — regularly  translated  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible 
by  '•^master  {rab)  of  the  house,''  and  this,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
Hebrew  has  "he  that  is  over  the  house^"  Hence  in  a  passage 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  where  the  question  is  asked,  "Who  then  is 
the  good  steward  ?  " — where  "  steward  "  means  the  servant  placed  in 
control  over  the  household — we  find  him  called  in  the  Diatessaron 
"the  master  of  the  house*."  And  immediately  before  this,  both  in 
Matthew  and  in  Luke,  our  extant  Greek  text  actually  represents  the 
"  house-master  "  as  being  apparently  quite  distinct  from  "  the  lord 
of  the  house,"  and  as  having  his  house  broken  into  by  thieves 
because  he,  the  controller  of  the  household,  is  not  watchfuP. 

This  appears  to  be  an  error.  In  the  parables  of  the  gospels, 
"house-master,"  as  well  as  "lord  of  the  house,"  mostly  represents 
God,  as  the  employer  of  labour,  etc.® 


^  [3299  rf]  Pharaoh  says  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xU.  40)  "Thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house  and  according  to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled. "  Jer.  Targ.  has 
'■'■superintendent  over  my  house,"  and  in  i  K.  iv.  6,  xvi.  9,  xviii.  3  and  many 
other  passages,  LXX  renders  "over  the  house"  by  "steward,"  oIkovo/jlos. 

^  [3299/]  Mt.  XXV.  14  "delivered  unto  them  his  property  (rd  i'?rd/3xo«'ra)." 
Comp.  Gen.  xlv.  18,  Esther  viii.  7  (LXX)  rd  inrdpxovra.  To  illustrate  the  official 
meaning  of  "estate,"  "district,"  see  Schiirer  i.  ii.  332  on  "the  House  of 
Lysanias  "  which  seems  sometimes  to  mean  a  tetrarchy  (comp.  ii.  332 — 3). 

3  [3300a]  TAes.  Syr.  3784.  Comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  45  "Who  then  is  the  faithful 
servant .. .■whom  the  lord  [of  the  house]  hath  appointed  over  his  household...?'' 
Lk.  xii.  42  "Who  then  is  the  faithful  steward,  whom...?"  where  SS  of  Lk.  has 
"  Which  is  the  one  in  authority, ...whom.. .7"  The  Diatessaron  has  "Who  is  the 
servant,  the  master  of  the  house,  trusted  with  control,  whom...?" 

*  Mt.  xxiv.  44 — 5,  Lk.  xii.  40 — 2. 

'  Mt.  xxiv.  43,  Lk.  xii.  39. 

"  [3300 1^]  OkoSeo-Trdrijj,  "house-master."  See  Mt.  xiii.  27,  xx.  i,  11,  xxi.  33, 
Lk.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  21.  In  Mt.  it  occurs  also  in  x.  25  "If  they  called  the  house- 
master Beelzebul"  (where  it  means  God  through  whom  Jesus  cast  out  devils,  for 
the  Pharisees  do  not  say  that  Jesus  is  Beelzebul,  but  that  He  has  Beelzebul)  and 
in  xiii.  52  "like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  house-master  who  bringeth  forth... things 
new  and  old."     There  are  no  other  instances  in  the  parables. 
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§  3.     Petrine  influence 

[3301]  The  end  of  Mark's  version  of  the  Discourse  on  the  Last 
Days  is,  "  But  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  '  Watch.' "  But 
codex  D  has  "  But  /  (emph.)  say  unto  you,  '  Watch.' "  Also,  in 
the  quasi-parallel  Luke,  "And  Peter  said,  Lord,  to  us  sayest  thou 
this  parable,  or  also  to  all}"  codex  D  omits  the  italicised  words. 
In  Mark,  codex  k  has  "But  what  I  have  said  to  one  I  say  to  all  you," 
omitting  "Watch\" 

A  motive  for  these  corruptions  may  be  traced  to  a  statement  of 
Mark's  at  the  beginning  of  the  Discourse.  He  says  that  it  was 
uttered  in  reply  to  questioning  from  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew. 
But  he  also  says,  just  before,  that  "one  of  his  disciples"  said 
"Teacher,  behold,  what  great  stones...^!"  Later  on,  a  disciple 
described  by  Mark  (whom  Matthew  and  Luke  resemble)  as  "  a  certain 
one  of  those  that  stood  by"  is  called  in  the  fourth  gospel  "Simon 
Peter^"  Hence,  and  from  general  considerations  about  the  custom 
of  grouping  traditions  about  a  celebrated  name,  we  may  infer  here 
that  "one"  was  thought  to  refer  to,  or  was  thought  to  be,  Peter; 
that  Peter  was  supposed  to  have  headed  the  questioners ;  and  that 
Peter  was  in  the  mind  of  the  scribe  of  k  when  he  wrote  "  what  I  have 
said  to  <7«^." 

[3302]  The  early  existence  of  a  motive  of  this  kind — not  in  any 
way  a  dishonest  motive  but  a  desire  to  make  the  part  played  by 
Peter,  and  the  allusion  to  Peter,  quite  clear — renders  it  additionally 
probable  that  the  corruptions  connected  with  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  Marcan  appellation  of  "porter"  were  very  early  and  very 
numerous.  Even  where  there  were  not  corruptions,  this  obscure 
word  might  become  the  centre  of  a  number  of  expositions,  in  the 
form  of  parables,  she\ving  that  every  Christian  (and  not  merely  an 
apostle)  is  a  "steward,"  with  some  sort  of  "household"  under  his 
charge,  some  (Mk)  "authority,"  or  (Mt.)  "property,"  entrusted  to 
him — his  (Lk.)  "mina,"  or  (Mt.)  "talent" — of  which  he  must  give 
account.  It  happens  also  that  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  for 
"  gate,"  "  porter  "  (and  other  words  connected  with  stewardship)  are 


^  Mk  xiii.  37,  parall.  to  Lk.  xii  41. 

'  Mk  xiii.  I. 

'  Mk  xiv.  47,  Jn  xviiL  10. 
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capable  of  various  significations^  These  may  have  facilitated 
variations. 

[3303]  If  Mark's  gospel  is  occasionally  tinged  by  Peter's  special 
experiences,  then  we  can  understand  that  the  passage  in  question 
may  contain  traces  of  a  bitter  reminiscence  of  the  night  of 
Gethsemane — when,  after  being  bidden  to  "watch,"  he  had  not 
*'  watched,"  but  had  fallen  away  in  the  moment  of  trial.  Peter  may 
have  recorded  it  as  a  self-reproach.  He,  on  whom  the  Lord  had 
bestowed  the  special  honour  of  opening  the  door  of  the  Church 
to  the  masses  in  Jerusalem  and  afterwards  to  the  Gentiles,  he,  the 
trusted  disciple  to  whom  the  Lord  had  given  a  special  warning 
("and  to  the  porter  that  he  might  watch")  had  neglected  the  warning 
and  had  denied  his  Master.  Subsequent  evangelists,  explaining  and 
expanding  the  tradition,  may  have  illustrated  it  by  a  parable  about  a 
steward,  or  chief  servant,  first  a  good  one,  and  then  a  bad  one. 

In  favour  of  this  hypothesis  of  Petrine  reminiscence  are  two 
facts.  First,  brief  though  Mark  is,  he  lays  more  stress  than  the 
longer  Matthew-Luke  parallels  do,  on  "watching^."  In  the  next 
place,  he  alone  mentions  "  cock-crowing  "  as  one  of  the  times  when 
"'the  lord  of  the  house"  might  come.  The  impression  left  by  that 
word  (unique  here  in  the  New  Testament^)  is  that  the  author  of  this 
early  tradition  regards  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  of  the  House  as 
including  any  sudden  spiritual  trial.  For  Peter,  it  included  the  trial 
to  which  he  succumbed  when  he  denied  his  Lord. 


^  [3302  rt]  The  Heb.  "gate"  means  also  ^'estimation"  or  '' measure"  (Gesen. 
1044 — 5)  so  that  "He  delivered  to  his  servants  the  authority  (Mt.  his  property)," 
closely  followed  by  "«'«  the  gate"  might  be  taken  to  mean  "He  delivered... t« 
(or,  according  to)  estimation,"  that  is  to  say,  ten  talents  to  one,  five  to  another 
and  so  on.  In  Aramaic  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  ^o^b)  the  word  does  not  mean  ''gate,'" 
but  only  "estimation." 

[3302  b]  Matthew,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  represents  the  servants  as  being 
rewarded  by  being  put  "over  many  [things]  (iroXXwc),"  whereas  Luke  says  "  over... 
dties  {trdXeuv)."  The  two  {Paradosis  1397)  might  easily  be  confused  in  Greek. 
But  it  is  fair  to  add  that  "gates"  is  repeatedly  rendered  "cities"  in  LXX,  and 
that  in  Job  xxxi.  21  "in  the  gate"  is  said  (Tromm.)  to  be  represented  by  "many." 

[3302  f]  "^//t'««/^a"' is  frequently  inserted  by  the  Targums  (Gen.  xliv.  i — 4, 
I  K.  iv.  6,  xviii.  3,  2  K.  xviii.  18)  to  define  the  Hebrew  "stetvard"  (lit.  "  over  the 
Jiouse").  One  form  of  this  word  means  also  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  46 — 7),  "mina"  the 
term  used  by  Luke  to  represent  "pound." 

2  [3303a]  Mk  xiii.  33 — 7  contains  "look  to  it,"  "keep  vigil,"  "that  he  should 
watch,"  "watch  therefore,"  "watch." 

*  Mk  xiii.  35. 
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The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  of  these 
traditions  about  the  unexpectedness  of  the  Coming,  mentioned,  not 
" the  son  of  man"  but  the  Lord  of  the  House,  and  that  this,  being 
taken  to  mean  Jesus,  was  paraphrased,  and  explained  by  further 
traditions,  by  Matthew  and  Luke'. 

§  4.     ^^ About  that  day  knoweth...not  even  the  Son" 

[3304]  In  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  Mark  represents 
Jesus  as  sapng  "But  about  that  day  or  that  hour  no  one  knoweth, 
not  even  the  angels  in  heaven  nor  even  the  Son  but  [only]  the 
Father."  Matthew  substantially  agrees  with  this,  adding  an  emphatic 
"alone"  at  the  end  of  the  sentence-.  The  parallel  Luke  omits  this 
and  has  an  entirely  different  tradition. 

The  imputation  of  ignorance  to  "the  Son,"  a  difficulty  felt  by 
many  early  Christian  commentators,  has  probably  caused  the  omission 
of  "  nor  even  the  Son  "  in  a  few  inferior  MSS.  of  Matthew,  and  might 
seem  at  first  sight  sufficient  to  explain  Luke's  omission  of  the 
sentence.  But  there  are  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Luke  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  doubt  about  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words, 

[3305]  We  have  seen  above,  that,  in  the  Healing  of  the  Paralytic, 
Mark  appears  to  have  mistaken  ''son  of  man"  for  ''son"  (3165). 

^  [3303 15]  If  it  is  true,  as  suggested  above,  that  Mk  xiii.  34  "porter"  caused 
difficulty  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  then  we  should  expect  the  fourth  gospel  to 
intervene,  especially  in  view  of  the  question  in  Luke  (xiL  41)  "Sayest  thou  this 
parable  to  us  or  also  to  all?"  and  of  Mk  xiii.  37  "What  I  say  unto  you  I  say 
unto  all."  It  might  well  seem  needful  to  explain  that  neither  Peter,  nor  any 
apostle,  must  be  taken  by  Christians  as  their  "porter"  to  open  their  hearts  to 
Christ.  Each  man  must  have  in  himself  the  "porter"  to  his  own  heart  when 
Christ  knocks  at  its  door.  The  Johannine  Apocalypse  teaches  this  by  implication 
(Rev.  iii.  20,  comp.  xxii.  12,  17,  where  Jesus  says  "I  come,"  and  "the  Spirit 
and  the  bride"  reply  "Come").  Also  the  gospel  expressly  says  (Jn  x.  3)  "To 
him" — that  is,  to  the  Good  Shepherd — "the  Porter  openeth,"  clearly  meaning 
no  apostle  but  the  responsive  Spirit  in  each  Christian  and  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

[3303 f]  "Porter,"  0vpwp6s,  occurs  nowhere  in  N.T.  besides  Mk  xiii.  34, 
Jn  X.  3,  except  Jn  xviii.  16—17.  There  it  is  connected  with  Peter,  not  perhaps 
without  a  quaint  play  on  the  antithesis  between  the  "portress"  of  the  high  priest 
who,  for  the  moment,  overcomes  Peter  the  "porter"  of  Christ.  Compare  the 
two  "coal-fires"  (a  word  non-occurrent  in  N.T.  except  Jn  xviii.  18,  xxi.  9)  at 
the  first  of  which  Peter  fell,  and  at  the  second  of  which  he  was  forgiven.  Such 
antitheses  are  characteristic  of  Jewish  literature  (see  3062  (iv)  d). 

*  Mk  xiii.  32.    Mt  xxiv.  36  adds  fwfos.    ParaU.  Lk.  xxi.  34  differs  altogether. 
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Now  codex  e,  in  this  passage  of  Matthew,  has  '■^ son  of  man^'  for 
''son."  Also,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  only  two  passages  (apart 
from  Ecclesiastes)  having  "  no  man  knoweth "  (lit.  "  not  \a\  man 
knoweth"),  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
Targum  on  Job,  have  "son  of  man  knoweth  not^.^'  ''Son  of  man" 
seems  likely  to  have  been  used  by  Jesus  in  a  phrase  combining 
"men"  and  "angels";  for  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  both  angels  and  mefi "  is  rendered  in  Delitzsch's  Hebrew,  and  in 
the  Syriac,  "both  angels  and  sons  of  man"^."  This  is  the  positive 
evidence  for  the  hypothesis  that  in  Mark  the  original  had  "son  of 
man."  Negative  evidence  against  Mark's  present  text  is  the  fact 
that  neither  "the  Son"  nor  "the  Father"  is  used  elsewhere  in  Mark 
absolutely,  as  both  are  here. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  original  was  "But  about  that  day 
knoweth  no  one,  neither  angel  nor  son  of  man"  i.e.  nor  any  man. 
Then  "  nor  son  of  man  "  was  taken  as  "  nor  the  son  of  ma?i."  Those 
who  took  it  thus,  might  explain  that  it  meant  "  the  Son  "  as  distinct 
from  "  the  Father,"  and  such  an  explanation  might  be  grafted  on 
the  original.  In  these  circumstances,  Luke  might  feel  justified  in 
omitting  the  tradition.  John  may  have  had  it  in  view  when  he 
represents  Jesus  as  saying,  "The  Father  is  greater  than  P" — words 
quoted  by  Jerome's  comment  on  the  difficult  passage  in  Mark. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  words  found  in  Mark  and  Matthew 
were  probably  not  uttered  by  Jesus  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they 
are  extant. 

1  [3305a]  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  Job  xxviii.  13.  "The  Targum  of  Jonathan"  is 
here  mentioned  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  what 
is  mostly  called,  in  this  book,  Jer.  I  as  distinguished  from  Jer.  II  (see  References 
and  Abbreviations).  In  Eccles.  ix.  i,  12,  Targ.  paraphrases,  or  has  "  vir."  The 
English  Concordance  gives  only  these  four  passages  in  the  O.T.  as  containing 
"no  man  knoweth"  or  "man  knoweth  not." 

^  I  Cor.  iv.  9. 

^  [3305  ^]  Jn  xiv.  28.  And  yet  Jesus  has  said  (x.  30)  "  I  and  the  Father  are 
one  {iv)."  The  Son,  in  virtue  of  His  unity  with  the  Father,  may  be  regarded 
as  taking  pleasure,  on  earth,  in  His  human  limitations,  and  in  not  knowing 
anything  of  the  future  until  it  pleases  the  Father  to  reveal  it  to  Him. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
"THE  SON   OF   MAN"  AND   "THE   POWER" 

§  I.     ''At  the  right  hand" 

[3306]  All  the  Synoptists  agree  that  Jesus,  at  the  Trial,  spoke  of 
"  the  son  of  man  "  as  "  seated  at  the  right  hand,"  either  "  of  the 
power,"  or  "  of  the  power  of  God'."  They  also  agree  that  Jesus  had 
previously  quoted  in  public  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  "  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  lord,  '  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  to  be  beneath  thy  feet,'  or,  'the  footstool  of  thy  feet*.'" 
Moreover  He  had  based  on  this  quotation  a  question  about  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  asking  how  to  be  David's  "lord"  was  compatible 
with  being  David's  "son." 

"Until"  impUes  waiting.  And  the  "waiting"  is  connected  by 
Paul  with  the  "subjection"  mentioned  in  the  eighth  Psalm:  "For 
he  [i.e.  Christ]  must  reign  '  till  he  [i.e.  the  Father]  hath  put  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet.'  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  abohshed  is 
death.  For  '  He  [i.e.  the  Father]  put  all  things  in  subjection  under 
his  feet'  [i.e.  the  feet  of  the  son  of  man]...'."  Thus  the  Psalmist's 
description  of  the  waiting  for  the  subjection  of  the  "  enemies  "  of  the 
Messiah,  among  whom  is  "  death,"  is  paralleled  with  the  Psalmist's 
description  of  the  subjection  of  "  the  beasts  of  the  field  "  to  "  the 
son  of  man,"  which  we  believe  to  be  typical  of  Christ's  doctrine 
concerning  the  dominion  of  "the  son  of  man." 

We  infer  that  the  phrase  "  seated  at  the  right  hand,"  having  been 
used  by  Jesus  previously  in  connection  vsath  the  Messiah  and 
** enemies,"  has  probably  a  reference  to  "enemies"  when  applied  to 

^1  1  Mk  xiv.  62,  Mt.  xxvi.  64,  Lk.  xxii.  69.     See  3279  foil.,  where  the  parallel 

^K  passages  are  quoted  fully. 

^B         '  Mk  xii.  36,  Mt.  xxii.  44,  Lk.  xx.  41 — 3  quoting  Ps.  ex.  i. 

^^L      '  I  Cor.  XV.  24 — 7,  quoting  Ps.  ex.  i,  viii.  6. 
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the  "  sitting  "  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  it  implies  the  sitting  of  a  king  whose  kingdom 
exists  de  jure,  and  to  some  extent  de  facto,  but  the  subjection  of 
whose  "enemies,"  or  rebels,  is  not  yet  complete. 

§  2.     "  The  power  " 

[3307]  The  same  Greek  word  for  "  power  "  occurs  both  here  and 
in  a  previous  mention  of  the  coming  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  : — 

Mk  xiv.  62,  Mt.  xxvi.  64  Lk.  xxii.  69 

"seated  at  the  right  hand  of          "seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  power."  the  power  of  God." 

Mk  xiii.  26  Mt.  xxiv.  30,  Lk.  xxi.  27 

"  along  with  (lit.)  power  much^  "along  with  (lit.)  power  and 

and  glory."  glory  much^." 

In  the  LXX,  "  power  "  is  frequently  used  for  a  military  "  force," 
or  "  host,"  sometimes  meaning  the  host  of  heaven,  but  sometimes 
the  host,  or  armed  force,  of  Israel.  This  results  in  variations,  as 
where  LXX  mentions  "  the  strongest  men  of  those  in  the  power,''' 
i.e.  in  the  army,  but  Theodotion  "  men  strong  in  strength^.''  Else- 
where LXX  has  ^'unto  his  power  in  his  strength,"  parallel  to 
Theodotion's  correct  rendering  ^^unto  the  power,"  i.e.  "the  army^" 
Theodotion's  regular  rendering  of  "  with  a  great  army,"  in  Daniel,  is 
"  in  great  power*." 

[3308]  In  the  earlier  utterance  about  the  "coming,"  Mark's 
order  suggests  that  he  took  "much  power"  as  meaning  "great  host," 
but  Matthew's  and  Luke's  suggest  that  they  took  "power"  in  its 
general  sense.  A  difference  of  opinion  was  very  natural.  "Power" 
is  so  often  used  for  "  army "  in  Daniel  that  it  might  well  seem  to 
Mark  to  have  that  meaning  here — especially  as  being  in  proximity  to 
a  quotation  from  Daniel — namely,  the  army  of  the  saints,  called 
"  the  clouds." 

^  [3307a]  The  Greek  order  of  "much"  is  indicated  in  order  to  shew  that 
Mark  limits  it  to  "power  (5wa/x.is),"  whereas  Matthew  and  Luke  allow  it  to  be 
connected  with  both  "power"  and  "glory." 

2  Dan.  iii.  20,  Theod.  Iffx^povs  lax^^. 

*  lb.  xi.  7.    Here  LXX,  as  often,  has  combined  two  renderings  of  one  original. 

*  Dan.  xi.  13,  25  (bis),  Theod.  iv  Swi/iei  fieydXin,  LXX  "in  a  great  multitude 
{iv  oyXtfi  voWtp), " 


AND   "THE   POWER"  [3310] 

But  in  the  later  utterance,  now  under  consideration,  the  circum- 
stances are  changed.  "  Seated  at  the  right  hand  "  is  not  in  Daniel, 
nor  would  "  at  the  right  hand  of  the  host  [of  heaven]  "  make  good 
sense.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  suppose  that  "the  Power"  is  here 
used  as  a  name  of  God,  of  which  use  several  instances  occur  in 
Jewish  hterature  though  none  in  the  Bible'.  Luke,  by  adding 
"of  God,"  rather  alters  the  meaning,  for  it  is  not  "the  power  of 
God,"  but  "the  [Supreme]  Power  \that  is  to  say,  God]."  The 
meaning  is  that  God  is  here  regarded,  not  in  the  aspect  of  Holiness, 
or  Righteousness,  or  Wisdom,  but  in  the  aspect  of  Power. 
Practically,  it  means  "the  Almighty,"  and,  if  Jesus  uses  "power" 
thus,  it  is  almost  the  only^  instance  in  which  He  uses  any  such 
periphrasis  for  God. 

[3309]  The  reason  for  its  use  may  be  that  He  desires  to  warn 
the  Jews  that  in  condemning  "  the  son  of  man  "  on  earth  they  are 
turning  God  into  a  "  Power,"  instead  of  a  Father,  in  heaven,  and  are 
preparing  for  themselves,  in  the  Son,  not  a  mediator  revealing  the 
Father,  but  a  judge  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Power. 

But  if  Jesus  is  not  now  referring  to  Daniel's  description  of  the 
Messiah  as  "  brought  near  "  to  the  throne,  but  to  the  Psalmist — who 
describes  the  Messiah  as  "  sitting  at  the  right  hand  " — how  can  we 
explain  the  words  that  follow  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  namely,  "coming 
with  (Mt  on)  the  clouds  of  heaven "  ?  These  appear  to  be  from 
Daniel.  Are  they  here  used  to  describe  a  subsequent  descent  from 
the  throne  in  heaven  to  judge  the  earth  ?  Their  omission  by  Luke 
counts  against  them,  and,  though  they  add  a  vague  sense  of  solemnity 
at  the  first  reading,  they  will  be  found  subsequently  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  context.     This  must  now  be  considered. 

§  3.     The  context 

[3310]  In  reply  to  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
the  answer  varies.  Mark  and  Matthew  have  "ye  shall  see,"  Luke 
"there  shall  be."  Also  Matthew  and  Luke  insert  "henceforth,"  or 
"from  now."  Most  important  of  all  is  the  omission  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  of  Mark's  "I  am  "  :— 


'  [3308a]  Levy  i.  297  b.  Dalman  {Words  p.  201)  quotes  a  saying  of  Ishmael 
(about  100  A.D.)  "It  was  said  by  the  mouth  of  the  Power." 

2  [3308  3]  There  is  a  periphrasis  in  Lk.  xi.  49  "the  Wisdom  of  God  said," 
where  the  parallel  Mt.  xxiii.  34  has  what  is  "said,"  but  without  the  words  "the 
Wisdom  of  God  said."     See  3683  (i)  foil. 


A.  S. 
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Mk  xiv.  62  Mt.  xxvi.  64  Lk.  xxii.  67—9 

"■  I  am,  2,xv^  ye  shall  "- Thou  saidst  \it\  "  If  I  say  [it]  unto 

j^g  the  son  of  man...."  However  I  say  unto  you,  ye  will  surely 
you,  Henceforth  ye  not  believe.... But 
shall  see  the  son  of  from  now  the  son  of 
man...."  m^n  shall  be...:' 

In  part,  these  variations  may  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
there  were,  or  were  supposed  by  the  evangelists  to  be,  several  such 
questions'. 

In  part,  however,  the  variations  may  have  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Jewish  "  Thou  saidst  it,"  meaning,  "  You,  not  I, 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  this  I"  The  phrase  was  mostly  used 
in  conveying  bad  news,  for  example,  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as 
"  Is  our  friend  dead  ?  "  But  Jesus  may  have  used  it  in  a  brief  reply 
to  a  question  that  He  could  not  answer  affirmatively  without  giving 
a  false  impression,  and  could  not  answer  negatively  without  saying 
what  would  be  false.  The  conceptions  of  the  Jews  about  "the 
Messiah"  and  "the  Son  of  God"  were  quite  different  from  the  true 
ones.  If  He  had  said  to  them  "  /  am"  they  would  certainly  neither 
have  believed  in  Him  nor  have  understood  Him '. 


^  [3310  d\  All  the  Synoptists  agree  that,  later  on,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question, 
"Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews?"  Jesus  replied  (Mk  xv.  2,  Mt.  xxvii.  11, 
Lk.  xxiii.  3)  "  Thou  sayest  [?V]." 

In  the  present  passage,  Luke  has,  or  implies,  two  questions  corresponding  to 
Mark's  and  Matthew's  one  (Mk  xiv.  61,  Mt.  xxvi.  63)  "Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
son  of  the  blessed  (Mt.  the  son  of  God)  ? "  In  reply  to  the  first,  the  implied 
question,  "If  thou  art  the  Christ..."  Luke  (xxii.  67)  gives  the  long  answer  placed 
above  ("If  I  tell  you  etc.").  But  he  adds  another  afterwards  (xxii.  70)  "Thou  art 
then  the  son  of  God?  "  to  which  Jesus  replies,  "  Ye  say  that  I  am  " — thus  repeating 
Matthew's  "  Thou  saidst  \\!(\:'  only  in  the  plural,  and  defining  "it"  by  "that  I  am:'' 
This  (if  "that"  were  omitted,  as  it  easily  might  be)  might  be  a  combination  of  two 
versions  of  the  reply  "  Ye  say  [it],"  "  I  am."  Of  these,  the  latter  would  agree  with 
a  tradition  like  Mark's,  "Jesus  said  'I  am.'" 

2  [3310^]  See  [oh.  Gr.  2234(5,  2246a.  The  idiomatic  Greek  for  "you  must 
take  the  responsibility,"  or  "you  must  see  to  it,"  is  "you  (emph.)  shall  see" 
without  an  object,  as  in  Mt.  xxvii.  4,  24  (comp.  Acts  xviii.  15).  In  Acta  Pilati 
(A)  ii.  1 — 3,  Jesus  says  to  Pilate,  concerning  the  Jews  who  slander  Him,  "  They 
(emph.)  shall  see  \to  ?V],"  i.e.  shall  take  the  consequences.  The  Jews  play  on 
the  phrase,  thus,  "  What  shall  we  seel  First,  that  thou  wast  born  of  fornication...." 
^  [3310  c\  The  italicised  words,  wiien  turned  into  direct  speech,  become  "  If  I  had 
said  to  you  '  I  am,:  y  ivould  certainly  neither  have  believed  in  me  nor  have  understood 
m^:'  This  closely  resembles  the  answer  actually  placed  by  Luke  alone  in  our 
Lord's  mouth  ("If  I  say  it  unto  you  ye  will  surely  not  believe").     The  similarity 
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[3311]  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  loose  paraphrase  adopted 
here  by  Mark  ("  I  am ")  wrongly  or  inadequately  represented  the 
Jewish  phrase  "  thou  saidst  it,"  and  that  Matthew  and  Luke  correctly 
retained  the  phrase  ("  thou  saidst,"  "  ye  say  "  etc  j,  than  that  Matthew 
and  Luke  inserted  the  phrase  without  any  solid  foundation.  And  if 
Mark  is  wrong  in  this  p>oint,  he  may  be  also  wrong  in  the  context, 
both  in  inserting  "ye  shall  see"  and  in  omitting  "henceforth"  or 
"from  now." 

As  regards  "  ye  shall  see,"  various  explanations  are  possible,  one 
being  that  it  is  an  erroneous  misplacing  of  the  emphatic  "^^  shall 
see^"  Another  is,  that  it  may  be  a  paraphrase  of  what  Luke  has 
("the  son  of  "man  shall  be")  with  the  addition  o(  ^^for  yau"  meaning, 
"  That  is  the  aspect  in  which  you  will  see  the  son  of  man,  namely, 
as  a  judge ^." 

On  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  Mark  has  paraphrased 
than  that  Luke  has  deviated  from  Mark  without  cause.  And  this 
probability  must  fairly  tell  against  Mark,  and  for  Matthew  and  Luke, 
in  the  more  important  question  next  to  be  discussed — whether  Jesus 
added  that  the  new  condition  of  things  should  begin  "  henceforth." 

§4,     ''Henceforth" 

[3312]  The  word  ''henceforth"  here  used  by  Matthew,  parallel 
to    Luke's    "from  now"  occurs  again  in  Christ's   Farewell  to  the 


shews  how  easily  a  gloss  explaining  why  Christ  did  not  say  '*/  am"  might  give 
rise  to  an  alleged  additional  saying  of  Christ's. 

[3310  i/]  Prof.  Dalman  ( Words  pp.  309 — 10)  quotes  from  Tosephta,  Kelim, 
Bab.  k.  i.  6,  some  gross  abuse  heaped  on  Simeon  the  Modest  by  Rabbi  Eliezer 
(c.  100  A.D.)  who  said  to  Simeon,  "\NTio  is  the  more  honourable,  thou,  or  the 
high  priest?"  and  then — when  Simeon  was  silent — "continued,  'Thou  certainly 
doest  well  to  be  ashamed  to  say  that  even  the  high  priest's  dog  is  more  honourable 
than  thou?'     Then  Simeon  spoke,  saying,  'Rabbi,  ihmi  hast  said  it. ^''^ 

Prof.  Dalman  adds  that  Simeon's  reply  "means  exactly,  'you  are  right.'" 
But  may  it  not  be  a  tacit  rebuke  from  Simeon  "the  Modest,"  meaning,  "I  will 
not  say  you  are  wrong,  for  I  made  a  mistake  and  deserve  reproof;  but  you  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  I  acquiesce,  or  that  any  true  Israelite  would 
acquiesce,  in  the  statement  that  an  Israelite  is  less  honourable  than  a  '  dog.' " 

*  That  is,  avToi  orj/tirOt,  "you  must  take  the  responsibility,"  see  Acta  Pilaii 
quoted  above  (3310  b). 

*  [3311a]  Comp.  Heb.  x.  26 — 7  "If  we  sin  wilfully... there  remaineth  no 
more  a  sacriSce  for  sins  but  a  certain  fearful  expectation  of  judgment."  This 
might  be  paraphrased  "  We  shall  henceforth  see  Christ  no  sacrifice  but  a  judge." 
Somewhat  similar  is  Jn  xii.  48,  on  which  see  3315. 
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Temple : — (Mt.  xxiii.  39)  "I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  surely  not  see  me 
henceforth  till  ye  say...,"  where  the  parallel  Luke  (xiii.  35)  omits 
"henceforth'."     It  occurs  also  as  follows: — 

Mk  xiv.  25  (lit.)  Mt.  xxvi.  29  Lk.  xxii.  18 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  "  But    I    say   unto  "  For   I    say  unto 

you    that    no    longer  you,  I  will  surely  not  you,  I  will  surely  not 

will       I       assuredly  ^xvs\\  henceforth... ^  diXmk  from  now...." 
drink...." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  in  two  passages  of  Matthew  the 
parallel  Luke  has  '■'■from  now,"  where   Matthew  has  "henceforth." 

One  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  classical  and  vernacular  Greek, 
outside  the  New  Testament,  Matthew's  "  henceforth  " — at  all  events 
when  spelt  as  one  word,  instead  of  two,  a  difference  not  recognisable 
in  ancient  Mss. — has  nothing  to  do  with  time,  but  means  "exactly," 
"just,"  and,  in  certain  contexts,  "just  (the  contrary)^." 

But  these  facts,  while  explaining  Mark's  and  Luke's  apparent 
avoidance  of  Matthew's  word,  make  it  probable  that  it  actually 
occurred  in  the  earliest  Greek  tradition  of  Christ's  sayings. 

[3313]  In  these  circumstances  it  is  noteworthy  that  John  agrees 
with  Matthew,  not  only  in  using  the  word,  but  also  in  using  it  in 
Christ's  utterances,  and  in  an  utterance  about  "  seeing  "  the  Father, 
"  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would  have  known  my  Father  also ; 
henceforth  ye  know  him  and  have  seen  him*." 

In  John,  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "  If  ye  had  known  me  before, 
ye  would  have  known  my  Father  also.  Henceforth,  [now  that  ye 
are  clean,  and  have  been  washed  by  me,  and  have  received  not  into 
your  ears  alone  but  into  your  hearts  my  commandment  to  love  one 
another  with  the  love  wherewith  I  have  loved  you]  ye  are  recognising 

^  Luke's  (xiii.  35)  omission  of  "henceforth"  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  he 
did  not,  like  Matthew,  regard  the  words  as  uttered  when  Jesus  was  bidding  His 
final  farewell  to  the  Temple  (3243). 

"^  [3312  rt]  Matthew's  word  is,  literally,  "from /mj/  [«<;w],"  ott'  6.f)Ti,  and  the 
Grammarian  Phrynichus  (Lobeck  p.  18)  says  "Never  say,  'I  will  y«j/  \n<nii\ 
(apri)  come,'  about  the  future...."  Matthew's  "iromjust  [now]  "  is  not  so  accurate 
as  Luke's  "from  now  {tov  vvv)."  When  airdpTt  was  spelt  as  one  word  it  was 
taken  like  airaprL^o}  "I  ady«j-/,"  and  meant  "just"  in  such  phrases  as  "just  ten 
miles,"  "jusi  the  opposite"  etc. 

2  Jn  xiv.  7.  The  only  other  Johannine  instance  is  in  Jn  xiii.  19  "henceforth 
I  tell  you  [of  the  impending  betrayal]...,"  i.e.  "I  will  no  longer  keep  silence 
about  it." 
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the  Father  and  have  seen  Him^"  That  is  to  say,  the  disciples  were 
beginning  to  recognise  the  Father  as  being  the  newly  revealed 
"love,"  and  had  received  a  vision  of  Him  in  that  character. 

[3314]  This  accords  also  with  other  passages  in  all  the  gospels 
(though  mostly  in  the  fourth)  where  Jesus  sees,  and  even  calls  on 
His  disciples  to  see,  what  we  should  rather  describe  as  things  in 
their  germs,  as  though  they  were  things  in  their  fulfilments.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  "all  things  are  new,"  if  not  at  this  very  moment,  at 
least  "  from  this  very  moment."  The  hour  "  is  coming,"  He  says  on 
one  occasion,  and  then  adds  "and  now  is'-^." 

Applying  these  Johannine  illustrations  to  Christ's  answer  to  the 
high  priest  we  may  infer  that  Jesus  used  the  word  "henceforth" 
because  He  regarded  the  moment  as  a  critical  one.  The  high 
priest's  question,  asked  as  it  was',  revealed  a  determination  to 
condemn  "the  son  of  man."  This  necessarily  converted  "the  son 
of  man,"  for  them,  into  a  Being  condemning  them.  "  Henceforth  " 
He  became  a  judge  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  with  the  word 
gone  forth  that  His  "  enemies  "  were  to  be  put  under  His  feet.  If 
we  read,  with  Matthew,  "  ye  shall  see,"  then  the  meaning  is,  "  That  is 
the  aspect  in  which  you  must  '  henceforth '  regard  Him."  If  we  read, 
with  Luke,  "  there  shall  be,"  then  the  meaning  is,  "  That  is  what  is 
' from  the  present  time'  in  store  for  you*." 

1  [3313  a]  See  Joh.  Gram.  2763,  but  in  that  discussion  weight  ought  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  regular  N.T.  use  of  the  adverb  "  henceforth"  with  indicatives, 
not  with  imperatives.  In  view  of  this,  the  connection  with  an  imperative  suggested 
by  a  scholiast  on  Rev.  xiv.  13  (Notes  2998  (xxix)  a)  should  probably  be  rejected,  and 
"henceforth"  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  meaning  "henceforth 
and  for  ever"  (comp.  Is.  ix.  7,  lix.  21,  Ps.  cxxv.  1,  cxxxi.  3). 

^  Jn  iv.  23,  comp.  v.  15. 

*  [3314  a]  "  As  it  was,"  i.e.  in  circumstances  indicating  an  intention  to  extract 
an  answer  that  might  be  pronounced  blasphemous.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  high  priest  drew  Jesus  into  an  answer  by  an  adjuration,  which 
Matthew  alone  {xxvi.  63)  mentions. 

[3314 li]  Some  ertor  probably  lies  in  Mk  xiv.  6i  "Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Blessedl"  The  usual  Jewish  periphrasis  for  "God"  is  "The  Holy 
[One]  Blessed  [be]  He!"  If  that  was  the  original,  Luke  (xxii.  70  "Son  of 
God")  has  condensed  it  correctly,  but  Mark  incorrectly,  taking  it  as  "the  Blessed 
[Holy  One]"  and  dropping  "Holy." 

Gesenius  (139  a)  gives  seven  instances  of  the  Hebrew  "bless"  used  as  meaning 
"curse."  These  have  sometimes  caused  errors  in  LXX.  The  same  word  may 
have  caused  an  error  in  Matthew,  if  he  took  "Blessed  [be]  He!"  for  "he 
blessed,"  i.e.  the  high  priest  adjtired  under  a  curse. 

*  [3314  c\  Something  may  be  learned  as  to  different  ways  of  expressing  God's 
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[3315]  Very  similar  in  meaning,  though  very  different  in  words, 
is  the  utterance  in  the  fourth  gospel:  "He  that  rejecteth  me... hath 
one  that  judgeth  him.  The  word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day\"  Jesus,  just  before,  has  disclaimed  judging. 
"  I  judge  him  not,  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world  but  to  save 
the  world." 

This  passage  mentions  no  "clouds,"  "right  hand,"  or  "power"; 
but  it  teaches  that  "judgment,"  invisible  judgment,  is  going  on 
already.  The  guilty  world  "hath  one  that  judgeth."  And  who  is 
the  "  one  "  ?  It  is  the  personal  "  son  of  man  "  converted  by  those 
that  rejected  Him  into  a  past  impersonal  Word  ("the  word  that  I 
spake  ").  "  Henceforth"  says  Jesus  in  effect,  "  the  son  of  man  is  not 
your  Redeemer  but  your  Judge."  Thus  the  doctrine  of  John  appears 
to  agree  with  that  of  Matthew  and  Luke  as  against  Mark,  that  "  the 
son  of  man  "  is  already,  in  some  sense,  judging. 


"coming"  to  judge  the  earth,  to  deliver  Israel  etc.,  from  Targumistic  equivalents, 
e.g.  Is.  xxvi.  21  "The  Lord  cometh  out  from  his  place,"  Targ.  "God  will  be 
revealed  from  the  place  of  His  majesty,"  Exod.  xix.  g  "I  come  unto  thee," 
Onk.  "am  revealed \yi\\.o  thee"  (and  so  Onk.  in  Exod.  xx.  20  "come"  Deut.  iv.  34 
"go,"  xxxiii.  2  "the  Lord  came  from  Sinai"  (see  context)).  This  use  of  "re- 
vealed" is  rare  in  N.T.,  but  occurs  in  Lk.  xvii.  30  "in  the  day  in  which  the 
son  of  man  is  [io  de]  revealed."  This  follows  Lk.  xvii.  26  "in  the  days  of  the  son 
of  man,"  which  is  parall.  to  Mt.  xxiv.  37  "  the  parousia  of  the  son  of  man." 
^  Jn  xii.  48. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   IN   CONNECTION  WITH 
THE   PASSION 

§  I.      The  origin  of  glosses  exemplified 

[3316]  The  following  mention  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  peculiar  to 
Matthew,  shews  how  a  gloss  containing  this  phrase  might  sometimes 
be  inserted  in  the  text : 

Mk  xiv.  I                        Mt.  xxvi.  2  Lk.  xxii.  i 

"Now    there    was          "'Ye    know    that  "Now    there    was 

the  Passover  and  the      after    two   days    the  drawing     near      the 

unleavened     [bread]      Passover  takes  place  feast    of   the    unlea- 

after  two  days...."         and  the  son  of  man  is  vened    [bread]    that 

\to  be\  delivered  up  to  was  called  Passover." 

be  crucified:  " 

The  italicised  words,  omitted  by  Mark  and  Luke,  contain  a 
prediction  of  "crucifixion,"  which  no  evangelist  but  Matthew  ever 
assigns  to  Jesus.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  a  marginal 
addition,  subsequently  transferred  to  the  text. 

It  has  been  shewn  above  (3067 — 8)  that  no  evangelist  making 
a  statement  in  his  own  person  would  be  likely  to  speak  of  Jesus  as 
"the  son  of  man."  But  an  evangelist,  or  editor,  might  use  the 
phrase  when  placing  in  the  margin  a  brief  note  repeating  previous 
words  of  Jesus  about  Himself.  In  the  present  instance,  the  words 
point  to  a  repetition  of  an  earlier  saying  peculiar  to  Matthew,  "  The 
son  of  man  shall  be  dehvered  up... to  crucify'." 


*  [3316a]  Mt.  XX.  18 — 19.     Compare  Lk.  xxiv.  6 — 7  "When  he  was  yet  in 

Galilee,  saying  that  the  son  of  man  must  be  delivered  up. ..and  crucified "    This 

is  not  uttered  by  Jesus  but  by  angels  quoting  what  Jesus  was  supposed  to  Jkave 
predicted.     (See  3253.) 
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Some  addition  of  this  kind — in  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Matthew — would  become  absolutely  necessary  if  he  erroneously  took 
Mark's  own  words  ("  the  Passover  after  two  days  ")  as  an  utterance 
of  Jesus.  For  that  Jesus  should  say,  "  Ye  know  that  the  Passover 
is  two  days  hence,"  and  then  stop,  was  seen  to  be  impossible.  "  Of 
course  they  'knew.'  Why,  then,  did  they  need  to  be  told  that 
they  '  knew '  it  ?  "     This  was  an  obvious  objection. 

It  could  not  be  met  except  by  supposing  that  something  more 
than  what  John  calls  (3420  a)  "  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  the  Jews," 
was  contemplated  in  Christ's  utterance.  It  might  be  argued  by 
Matthew — that  is  to  say,  by  the  author  of  Matthew's  extant  text — 
that  there  was  a  mystical  meaning  in  the  words  ;  and  that  Jesus  did 
not  mean  merely  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Passover  that  was 
hereafter  to  be  observed  by  Christians,  consisting  in  the  crucifixion. 
The  author  might  explain  this  by  writing  in  the  margin  a  quotation 
of  Christ's  previous  words.  That  this  quotation  was  embodied  in 
the  text  can  excite  little  surprise. 

[3317]  Our  first  conclusion  is,  that  whenever  "  son  of  man "  is 
applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  in  His  own  words, 
it  is  likely  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  quotation,  and  that  this  explains  the 
use  of  the  phrase  by  the  martyr  Stephen  in  the  Acts  and  the  martyr 
James  the  Just  in  Eusebius  and  by  the  angels  in  Luke  after  the 
Resurrection  \  Our  second  conclusion  is,  that  sometimes  quotations 
oi previous  sayings  of  Christ,  placed  in  the  margin  of  a  gospel,  might 
find  their  way  into  the  text,  as  though  they  were  later  and  additional 
sayings^. 


^  [3317  a]  In  Acts  vii.  55 — 6,  the  martyr  Stephen  testifies  to  the  exaltation 
of  "the  son  of  man,"  seen  in  a  vision.  Euseb.  ii.  23,  13  "Why  question  ye  me 
about  Jesus,  the  son  of  man,  and  He  sitteth  in  the  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
great  Power..."  is  also  the  utterance  of  a  martyr  and  refers  similarly  to  "the  son 
of  man  "  as  exalted  in  accordance  with  Christ's  own  words.  On  Lk.  xxiv.  7  see 
3253  a  and  3316  a. 

^  [3317  b'\  This  section  does  not  discuss  the  question  whether,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mk-Mt.  tradition,  there  may  not  be  latent  some  combination  of  such  phrases 
as  those  in  Hosea  and  Habakkuk,  bidding  the  disciples  believe  that  '' After  two 
days  (Hos.  vi.  2)  is  the  Appointed  Time  (Hab.  ii.  3),"  which  (3414  (ii)  d—e)  might 
mean  either  (i)  The  Appointed  Time  of  Deliverance,  or  (2)  the  Passover.  On 
this,  see  Paradosis  1289  foil.  In  that  case,  Matthew  would  seem  to  have  regarded 
Christ's  obscure  utterance  as  intended  to  be  some  kind  of  repetition  of  the 
predictions  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  "the  son  of  man,"  and  he  accordingly 
adds  v/ords  to  make  that  intention  clear.     That  would  not  affect  the  conclusion 
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§  2.     "  Goeth  [home]  "  or  '' goeih  [on  his  way]"  and 
"is  [to  be]  delivered  up" 

[3318]  On  the  night  of  the  Last  Supper  there  are  brought  into 
juxtaposition  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  one,  in 
which  it  is  a  "  going  "  that  is  "  written  "  or  "  decreed,"  the  other,  in 
which  it  is  a  "  being  delivered  up."  In  the  latter  aspect,  Jesus  may 
be  regarded  either  as  "  delivered  up  "  by  God  through  the  agency  of 
Judas,  or,  less  exactly,  as  "  delivered  up "  by  Judas  ("  through " 
being  used  for  "by"). 
Mk  xiv.  21  and  Mt.  xxvi.  24  (lit.)  LL  xxii.  22  (lit.) 

"On  the  one  hand  the  son  of  "The  son  of  man  on  the  one 
man  goeth  [home]  even  as  it  is  hand  goeth  [his  way]  according 
written  concerning  him ;  but,  on  to  that  [which  is]  decreed ;  yet 
the  other,  woe  to  that  man  woe  to  that  man  through  whom 
through  whom  the  son  of  man  he  is  [to  be]  delivered  up." 
is  [to  be]  delivered  up." 

In  Mark — instead  of  "goeth  [home]" — D  and  some  important 
Latin  mss.  have  "  is  [to  be]  delivered  up."  Thus  they  produce  an 
antithetical  parallelism  ("delivered  up"  righteously  by  God... but 
sinfully  by  Judas).  Thus,  too,  they  conform  the  words  to  previous 
utterances  of  Jesus  that  predicted  "delivering  up\" 

But  the  text  accords  with  the  Johannine  view,  that  the  time  had 
come  when  Jesus  thought  it  needful  to  say,  and  to  reiterate,  that  He 
must  needs  "go  home,"  or  "go  his  way,"  and  leave  the  disciples  for 
a  time'^. 

§  3.     "Delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinners" 

[3319]  We  have  now  come  to  a  group  of  parallels  in  which  the 
similarities  and  the  dissimilarities  indicate  that  the  original  has  been 
imperfectly  rendered,  or  has  been  misplaced.  Concerning  most  of 
these  separately  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  confident  conclusion. 
But   concerning   the   whole   collectively   we  are  able   to   say  with 

that  the  clause  mentioning  "the  son  of  man  "  is  a  gloss  resulting  from  a  quotation 
of  Christ's  words  about  Himself. 

'  Mk  ix.  31,  X.  33  (where  parall.  Lk.  xviii.  31  mentions  "the  prophets"). 

2  See  Jn  xiii. — :s.\\,  passim.  For  the  difference  between  "go  home  (incafu)^' 
and  "go  one's  way  (iropci/o/Mw),"  and  Luke's  avoidance  of  the  former,  s^e  foh. 
Foe.  1652—8. 
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confidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fourth  evangelist  at  all  events, 
Jesus  laid  more  stress  than  we  might  have  supposed  from  the 
Synoptists  on  the  act  of  the  Father,  and  less  stress  on  the  act  of 
Judas.  It  will  be  necessary  to  touch  rapidly  on  a  number  of  details 
in  order  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

[3320]  The  first  passage  has  been  touched  on  above  but  must  be 
quoted  again  here  in  order  to  throw  light  on  adjacent  details : 

Mk  xiv.  41 — 3  Mt.  xxvi.  45—7  Lk.  xxii.  47 

'"The   hour   hath 
come  {lit.  came),  be-  '"Behold,  the  hour 

hold,  the  son  of  man  hath  drawn  near  and 
is  [to  be]  delivered  the  son  of  man  is  [to 
up  into  the  hands  of  be]  delivered  up  into 
the  sinners.  Awake^  [the]  hands  of  sinners, 
let  us  be  going.  Awake',  let  us  be 
Behold,  he  that  is  going.  Behold,  there 
delivering  me  up  hath  drawn  near  he 
hath     drawn     near.'      that  is  delivering  me 

Andf          straightway      up.'     And   while   he  "...while    he    was 

while     he     was     yet      was  yet  speaking..."      yet  speaking....^" 
speaking " 

It  has  been  argued  above  (3253—61,  and  3264  foil.)  that  "to  the 
hands  of  the  sinners  "  is  a  misunderstanding  of  "  for  sinners,"  meaning 
sinners  in  general,  and  that  it  contains  a  reference  to  Christ's  previous 
predictions,  which,  in  their  original  form,  meant  that  He  would  be 
thus  "delivered  up  as  a  hostage  or  sacrifice  for  sinners." 

Luke  omits  all  this,  but  has  later  on,  as  part  of  Christ's  words,  a 
mention  of  "hour,"  which  must  be  considered  in  the  next  section, 
along  with  the  mention  of  "  hour  "  made  here. 

§  4.     ''The  hour'' 

[3321]  The  following  parallels  indicate  the  twofold  aspect  of 
"the  hour"  of  "delivering  up."  It  might  be  called,  as  by  Luke, 
"the    hour"   of    the    Jews,    and   connected   with    "the   power   of 

'  [3320a]  'E7e£/)e<r^e,  rendered  "awake"  because  of  the  mention  of  "sleep'* 
in  the  context.  Comp.  Eph.  v.  14  "awake  (?7eipe)"  and  Rom.  xiii.  11  "to 
awake  (^ye/j^^cat)  out  of  sleep."     See  also  3322  a. 

2  The  words  preceding  this  are  (Lk.  xxii.  46)  "Why  sleep  ye?  Arise 
(i.vo.(TT6.vT£%)  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"  parallel  to  Mk  xiv. 
38,  Mt.   xxvi.  41. 
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darkness,"  because  darkness  then  won  its  external  triumph.  But  it 
might  be  called,  as  by  Mark  and  Matthew,  "  the  hour,"  as  meaning 
"  the  hour  appointed  by  God." 

Mk  xiv.  41  Mt.  xxvi.  45  Lk.  xxii.  53 

''The    hour    hath  ''The    hour    hath  "  This  is  your  hour 

come."  drawn  near."  and    the    power    of 

darkness." 

John  has  previously  used  "  his  \i.e.  Christ's]  hour,"  in  his  own 
words — and  "  ray  hour  "  and  "  the  hour,"  in  the  words  of  Jesus — in 
such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  it  means  "the  hour  appointed  by  the 
Father,  and  accepted  by  the  Son,  for  the  Passion  \"  Again,  when 
John  describes  the  Last  Supper,  he  uses  it  thus,  "  Now,  before  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  Jesus,  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come,  in 
order  that  he  might  pass*  out  of  this  world  to  the  Father. ..knowing 
that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands  and  that  he  came 

forth  from  God  and  went  to  God "     And  the  Last  Prayer  begins 

thus,  "Father,  the  hour^  hath  come.     Glorify  thy  son^..." 

According  to  Mark,  and  Mark  alone*,  Jesus  prayed  that  "the 


*  Jn  ii.  4  '*  J/y  hour\%  not  yet  come,"  vii.  30  "No  man  laid  his  hand  on  him 
because  his  hour  had  not  yet  come,"  viii.  20  "  No  man  took  him  because  his  hour 
had  not  yet  come,"  xii.  23  "  The  hour  hath  come,  in  order  that  the  son  of  man 
may  be  glorified." 

-  [3321  a]  Jn  xiii.  i — 2  "Pass  (/tero^j),"  used  of  change  of  domicile  in 
Lk.  X.  7  "pass  not  from  house  to  house,"  Jn  v.  74  "hath  passed  out  of  death 
into  life"  (comp.  i  Jn  iii.  14). 

'  [3321  (i]  This  must  be  distinguished  from  passages  where  "hour"  is  used 
without  the  article,  iv.  11,  23,  v.  25,  28,  xvi.  a  (afterwards  referred  to  in  xvi.  4  as 
"the  hour  of  those  things,"  i^.  of  persecutions)  xvL  32.  These  passages  all  refer 
to  "an  hour"  appointed  for  various  objects  by  God,  but  not  to  "/he  hour,"  used 
absolutely,  which  is  always  "the  hour"  of  the  Son's  Passion  or  Glorifying. 
In  xii.  27  the  Saviour  refiises  to  ask  that  He  may  be  saved  from  "this  hour" 
and  declares  that  He  "came  for  the  purpose  of  this  hour."  (See  Prom  Letter 
937—40  znAJoh.  Or.  2612  3.) 

[3321  f]  Luke's  literal  use  of  "hour"  contrasts  with  the  Johannine  use  in  two 
passages,  Lk.  xx.  19  "the  scribes... sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  in  that  very  tuntr" 
Lk.  xxii.  13 — 1 4  "and  they  prepared  the  Passover.  And  when  the  hour  came 
\i-e.  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meal  of  the  Passover,  which  John  places  on  the 
following  evening]  he  sat  down  to  meat,  and  the  apostles  with  him."  TTiis  second 
Lucan  instance  ("the  hour")  is  parallel  to  the  Johannine  words  (xiii.  i)  "his 
hour  was  come  in  order  that  he  might  pass  out  of  this  world  to  the  Father." 

*  Jn  xvii.  1. 

'  Mk  xiv.  3s,  not  in  parall.  Mt.  xxvi.  39,  Lk.  xxii.  42.  All  three  mention 
the  "cup." 
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hour  "  might  pass  from  Him  as  well  as  "  the  cup  "  (which  is  mentioned 
by  Matthew  and  Luke).  According  to  John,  the  prayer  to  be  saved 
from  "this  hour"  was  only  mentioned  by  Him  to  be  rejected^,  and 
the  same  applied  to  "  the  cup^" 

§  5.      Confusion  of  narrative  at  this  point 

[3322]  It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  (owing  to  the 
excitement  of  the  disciples)  the  utterances  of  Jesus,  at  the  moment 
when  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, would  be  variously  reported,  and  variously  arranged.  If  the 
sayings  were  thus  varied  the  contexts  would  naturally  be  varied  for 
the  sake  of  adaptation.  For  example,  Mark  and  Matthew  represent 
Jesus  as  saying  to  the  sleeping  disciples,  when  Judas  is  approaching, 
"  Awake,  let  us  begoing^.^^  An  enemy  of  the  Christians  would  naturally 
base  on  this  such  a  charge  as  Origen  quotes  from  Celsus's  Jew, 
*' After  we  had  convicted  and  condemned  him  [i.e.  Jesus]  and 
purposed  in  due  course  to  have  him  punished,  he  was  ignominiously 
caught  in  the  act  of  hiding  himself  and  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
make  his  escape'*'." 

[3323]  Close  attention  must  be  given  to  the  Marcan  word  for 
*^ let  us  be  going"  for  the  Jew  may  have  fastened  on  this  word  as 
implying  cowardly  intention  to  flee;  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
happens  that  this  word  is  found  Hebraized  as  agomen  in  a  Jewish 
fable,  so  that  it  is  even  possible  that  we  have  here  the  very  word  that 
Jesus  uttered.  The  fable  represents  the  beasts  as  assenting  to  the 
fox  in  his  proposal  to  go  and  pacify  the  lion,  "They  said  to  him 
agomen,  i.e.  let  us  go^"  Stephen's  Thesaurus  and  Liddell  and  Scott 
allege  for  this  use  no  instance  outside  the  New  Testament".  I  have 
found  one  instance  in  Epictetus,  who  represents  a  Stoic  as  incon- 


1  Jn  xii.  27,  on  which  SGcfoh.  Gr.  Index. 

■•^  Jn  xviii.  11  (R.V.)  "  The  cup  which  the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?"  (but  %ft&foh.  Gr.  2232  and  From  Letter  933—6). 

3  [3322  d\  Mk  xiv.  42  "Let  us  be  going  (a7WMe»'),"  and  so  Mt.  xxvi.  46. 
Luke  omits  all  this.  On  "awake,"  as  being  perhaps  better  than  "arise"  here, 
as  a  rendering  of  ^yelpeaOe,  see  3320a.  In  Jn  xiv,  31  iyelpeffOe  "arise"  is  better, 
as  "  sleeping  "  is  not  mentioned  in  the  context. 

*  Cels.  ii.  9. 

'  Gen.  Rab.  (on  Gen.  xxxiii.  i,  Wiinsche  p.  382,  Levy  i.  21  b). 

^  [3323  a]  Steph.  Thes.  Ayu  566—7,  L.  and  S.  (under  &ye)  merely  mention 
N.T.  as  authority  for  &yw/xef.     The  word  is  fully  discussed  in  Paradosis  1372 — 7. 
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sistently  resenting  a  cudgelling  in  these  terms,  "  O  Caesar,  what  a 
monstrous  outrage  am  I  enduring  to  the  breaking  of  the  Emperor's 
peace  !  Let  us  go  {agomen)  to  the  ProconsuP." 

[3324]  How  does  Origen  meet  the  charge  of  cowardice?  He 
does  not  meet  it  by  saying  that  agomen  meant  "  Let  us  go  forward  " 
and  not  *'  Let  us  go  away."  He  meets  it  by  appealing  to  John 
("He  went  forth  and  said  to  them,  ^Vhom  seek  ye^?")  and  to 
Matthew  ("Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father'?"). 
Perhaps  the  Jew  might  say  these  sayings  were  fabrications.  Origen 
replies  that  the  disciples,  who  attested  their  belief  in  Christ  by 
suffering  persecution,  were  too  sincere  to  fabricate  sayings  in  His 
behalf.  But  we  have  no  extant  remarks  of  his  about  agomen ;  and 
Origen  indirectly  reveals  to  us,  by  appealing  to  John,  that  John's  aid 
was  necessary.  That  is  to  say,  Mark's  '^  agomen  "  caused  a  difficulty  to 
Christians  in  the  first  century  and  gave  John  a  motive  for  intervening 
to  remove  the  difficulty. 

[3325]  John  accordingly  intervenes  in  two  ways — (i)  by  narrating 
new  fact,  (2)  by  interpreting  and  emphasizing  the  old  word.  In  the 
first  place  he  represents  Jesus  as  "■' going  forth  "  to  meet  the  soldiers*y 
and  the  soldiers  as  falling  back  in  fear  from  Him,  not  Jesus  from 
them.  In  the  next  place  he  represents  Jesus  as  using  the  word 
agomen  on  other  occasions  of  "  going  forth"  so  as  to  shew  that  it  does 
not  mean  "  Let  us  flee'."  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Jesus  says, 
"Arise  (3322  a),  let  us  be  going  hence,"  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 

^  [3323  b'\  Epict.  iii.  22.  55  v.r.  iyo/iey.  In  Paradosis,  although  the  facts  are 
stated  correctly  in  the  text,  yet  the  remark  in  the  note  (1376^)  on  "Greek 
usage"  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  "usage"  is 
confined  (so  far  as  we  know  at  present)  to  N.T.  and  Epictetus.  Even  if 
Galilaeans  used  it  to  mean  "let  us  go  forward,"  an  anti-Christian  Jew  might 
not  improbably  have  taken  it  (perhaps  wilftiUy  and  uncharitably)  as  meaning 
"let  us  go"  in  the  sense  "let  us  go  away." 

^  Jn  xviii.  4.  '  Mt.  xxvi.  53. 

*  [3325a]  Jn  xviii.  4,  comp.  Acts  of  fohn  §  11  "Before  my  being  delivered 
up  to  them,  let  us  hymn  the  Father  ;  and  thus  let  us  go  forth  to  the  end  appointed 
(i^fKdu/jLfv  iwl  TO  TTpoKd/j-evov)  and  id.  §  12  "so  then. ..the  Lord  went  forth... and 
we  flee,"  with  Mk  xiv.  26,  Mt.  xxvi.  30  (lit.)  "having  hymned  they  went  forth  ^^ 
and  see  Notes  2938 — 9  on  "go  forth"  meaning  "die"  and  "go  forth  to  martyr- 
dom," as  in  Heb.  xiii.  13.  John  mentions  two  acts  of  "going  forth"  xviii.  i,  4. 
When  evangelists  in  the  first  century  said  that  Jesus  uttered  a  certain  saying 
"when   He  went  forth"  the  question  would  arise,  "Yes,  but  at  which  Agoing- 

forth  V"  Christ's  utterances  might  be  variously  placed  according  to  the  various 
answers. 

*  Jn  xi.  7,  15,  xiv.  31. 
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only  adding  "hence."  John  means  apparently,  by  "hence,"  from  the 
City  to  Gethsemane ;  and  the  context  indicates  that  the  enemy  whose 
coming  is  anticipated  is  not  Judas,  the  agent  of  Satan,  but  Satan 
himself.  Jesus  utters  the  word  agomen,  meaning  "  let  us  go  forth  " 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  :  "for  the  prince  of  the  world  cometh... 
as  the  Father  gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.  Arise,  let  us  be 
going  hence'." 

[3326]  This  crucial  word  agomen  occurs  once  more  (and  in 
connection  with  "going  forth")  in  a  passage  of  Mark  addressed  to 
"  Simon "  and  his  friends :  "  Let  us  be  going  elsewhere  to  the 
neighbouring  villages... for  to  this  end  did  I  go  (or,  come)  forth^^ 
where  Luke  omits  Mark's  special  mention  of  "  Simon,"  but  has 
"to  this  end  was  I  sent^."  The  context  shews  that  agomen  meant 
*'  let  us  go  forth  to  do  God's  will." 

In  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  John  takes  up  and  emphasizes  the 
rare  word  thrice,  shewing,  in  the  third  instance,  that  it  implies  going 
to  face  death.  "Z^/  us  be  going  into  Judaea  again... /<?/  us  be  going 
unto  him  (Lazarus).  Thomas... said  unto  his  fellow-disciples.  Let  us 
be  going,  too,  that  we  may  die  with  him^." 

^  Jn  xiv.  30 — I. 

2  Mk  i.  38,  "did  I  go  {or,  come)  forth  {e^T)\dov)"  Lk.  iv.  43  "was  I  sent 
(direo'TciXTjj')." 

^  [3326  a]  Jn  xi.  7,  15,  16.  It  may  be  asked  why  John  deviates  from  Mark, 
as  regards  the  occasion  ^on  which  Jesus  uttered  agomen.  It  seems  to  make  good 
sense  that,  in  the  moment  when  Judas  and  his  companions  were  seen  advancing, 
Jesus  should  say  ^^Let  us  go  forward  to  meet  the  enemy."  Why  is  not  John 
content  to  follow  Mark  ? 

Probably  because  John  has  failed  to  interpret  correctly  the  tradition  giving 
the  actual  fact,  i.e.  that,  though  Jesus  said  '■'■  Let  us  go  forward, ^^  the  disciples 
fell  backward  and  abandoned  their  Master.  John  does  not  describe — though  Jesus 
predicts  (Jn  xvi.  32) — abandonment.  The  original  '■'■went,  ox  fell,  backward" 
(Gesen.  690 — i)  probably  referred  to  disciples  (comp.  Jn  vi.  66).  But  John  takes 
it  as  referring  to  the  soldiers,  whom  he  describes  as  (Jn  xviii.  6)  '■'■  going  back  ^xA 
falling  on  the  ground.''''  The  Mark-Matthew  tradition  of  abandonment  (Mk  xiv. 
50,  Mt.  xxvi.  56)  is  omitted  by  Luke  (xxii.  53  foil.)  and  John  seems  to  have  inter- 
vened (erroneously)  to  shew  that  Luke  had  omitted  something  of  importance, 
which  had  been  recorded,  but  (so  John  thinks)  misapplied,  by  Mark. 

[3326^]  Also  John  has  perhaps  in  view  a  tradition  (somewhat  resembling 
Luke's  (xxii.  51)  (lit.)  "Give  permission  as  far  as  this")  which  represented  Jesus 
as  asking  "permission"  for  His  disciples  to  "go  away,"  (Jn  xviii.  8)  "Give 
permission  for  these  to  go  away."  That,  in  itself,  prevented  John  from  accepting 
Mark's  arrangement  of  agomen.  How  could  Jesus  say  to  the  disciples,  in  effect 
"  Come  on,"  and  yet  ask  "  permission"  that  they  might  '■'■go  away  "  ? 

[3326  c]  Another  error  of  John  is  perhaps  a  confusion  of  the  "kiss,"  or  "sign," 
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It  is  not  contended  that  John's  details  are  correct,  or  that  he  is  free 
from  bias  toward  ideaUsation.  Even  as  regards  the  use  of  this  very 
key-word  agomcn^  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  has  probably  erred  in 
placing  it  too  early  where  it  would  mean  "  Let  us  be  going  from  the 
City  to  Gethsemane,"  instead  of  placing  it  as  Mark  places  it,  where 
it  may  mean  "  Let  us  be  going  forward  to  do  God's  will,  or  to 
meet  the  enemy."  But  this  does  not  destroy  the  indirect  value  of 
John's  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  actually  use  the  word 
agonun,  at  the  time  of  His  arrest,  and  that  it  implied,  not  "going 
backward  "  but  "going  forward." 

§  6.     The  tendency  of  the  evidence 

[3327]  It  has  not  been  assumed  above,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to 
assume,  that  Mark  himself  (who  appears  sometimes  to  interpret 
incorrectly  words  that  he  has  reported  correctly)  regarded  agamen  as 
meaning  "let  us  go  forward";  for,  in  the  only  other  passage  where 
he  uses  it  (3326),  the  meaning  might  be  "  let  us  go  away  from  this 
j>lace"  (although  the  context  says  that  the  "going"  will  be  to  fulfil  the 
will  of  God).  So  here,  Mark,  who  seems  habitually  to  misunderstand 
*'  delivering  up  "  as  the  act  of  Judas,  and  not  as  the  act  of  God,  may 
have  taken  agomen  as  meaning  "  let  us  go  away,"  thinking  that  the 
same  motive  that  led  Jesus  to  go  secretly  to  Gethsemane,  may  also 
have  led  Him  to  attempt  flight  when  in  Gethsemane. 

If  we  asked  Mark  why  he  did  not  use  some  other  unambiguous 
expression,  such  as  "let  us  flee,"  he  might  perhaps  have  replied 
"  Agomen  was  the  actual  word  used  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  Apostle 
Peter  handed  it  down  in  tradition.  It  was  one  of  the  first  words  he 
heard  the  Lord  say  in  Galilee,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  words  that 
he  heard  on  the  night  on  which  the  Lord  was  betrayed.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  interpret  it.     It  is  my  business  to  record  it." 

[3328]  We  appear,  however,  to  be  proceeding  step  by  step  on 
solid  ground  in  inferring  that  even  though  Mark  himself  did  not  take 
agomen  as  meaning  ''  Let  us  go  forward,"  yet  that  was  what  it  really 
meant.  The  next  step  is  to  infer  that  if  agomen  means  this,  the  con- 
text requires  something  that  mentions  or  implies  God's  will,  or  Christ's 

given  by  Judas,  with  "heavy  arms,"  av\a,,  not  mentioned  in  the  gospels  except  in 
Jn  xviii.  3,  and  identical  (Gesen.  676)  in  Hebrew  letters  with  "kiss."  Comp. 
Gen.  xli.  40  "kiss,"  but  R-V.  txt.  "be  ruled,"  Jer.  Targ.  " armabuntur."  But 
see  also  3260  b  for  another  explanation. 
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mission :  "  Let  us  go  forward  to  the  work,  or  the  sacrifice,  or  to  do 
the  Lord's  will."  We  might  add  "  or  to  meet  the  enemy  " ;  but,  if 
so,  we  can  hardly  think  that  "the  enemy"  would  be  Judas.  It 
would  rather  be,  as  John  expresses  it,  "  the  prince  of  the  world,"  the 
evil  principle  rather  than  the  evil  instrument'. 

[3329]  Mark,  no  doubt,  supposes  that  Judas  is  referred  to  in  the 
words  "  He  that  delivereth  me  up  hath  drawn  near."  But  the 
expression  "hath  drawn  near"  is  never  appUed  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  approach  of  a  person,  but  always  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Day  of  the  Lord,  the  Presence  of  the  Lord,  etc.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  expression  in  the  LXX ;  and  the  rule  is  invariable 
so  far  as  concerns  the  negative  part,  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
{Paradosis  1379  foil.).  According  to  these  precedents,  it  might 
refer  to  the  visitation  of  God,  or  the  hour  appointed  by  God — or  to 
the  nearness  of  God  who  was  delivering  up  His  Son  in  accordance 
with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — but  not  to  Judas. 

We  find  it  hard  to  reaHse  this  because  Mark  has  misunderstood 
"  deliver  up  "  all  through  his  gospel,  as  referring  to  Judas,  so  that  he 
has  not  prepared  us  for  its  referring  to  God.  But  we  must  try  to 
make  allowance  for  the  fact — or  at  least  for  the  possibility — that 
Jesus  has  been  all  along  thinking  of  God,  and  not  of  Judas,  as  the 
Author  of  the  ^^  delivering  up."  Then  it  becomes  easier  to  suppose 
that  His  meaning  in  this  last  utterance  about  "delivering  up"  was  to 
this  effect :  "  Let  us  go  forward,  behold,  He  that  delivereth  me  up 
hath  drawn  near  to  fulfil  His  purpose." 

[3330]  According  to  this  interpretation  Jesus  was  making  a  last 
effort  to  encourage  His  disciples  to  go  forward  with  Him  to  confront 
the  emissaries  of  the  chief  priests  and  to  meet  whatever  might  be  the 
will  of  God.  On  a  previous  occasion  (so  the  fourth  gospel  says) 
those  emissaries  had  returned  without  arresting  Him.  "  Never  man 
so  spake^"  had  been  their  excuse  for  their  failure.  On  another 
occasion,  John  says.  He  had  not  been  arrested  simply  because  His 
hour  had  not  yet  come^  Now  He  believed  that  the  hour  had  come. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  His  prediction  that  the  disciples  would  forsake  Him, 
He  did  not  desist  from  doing  His  best  to  strengthen  them,  as  He 
had  also  done  His  best  to  divert  Judas  from  his  purpose. 

The    following    three    suppositions   are   quite   compatible   with 


1  Jn  xiv.  30 — I  "the/r2««  of  the  w<v/^cometh... arise,  let  us  be  going  hence." 

2  Jn  vii.  46.  '  Jn  viii.  20, 
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each  other.  When  Jesus  said,  "  Let  us  go  forward,"  He  knew  that 
He  was  going  forth  to  be  "smitten."  He  also  knew  that  God  had 
"  drawn  near,"  delivering  Him  up  to  be  a  sacrifice,  yet,  as  He  said, 
not  leaving  Him  "alone\"  But  He  did  not  see  the  details  of  all 
the  immediate  future,  drawTi  out  before  Him  as  in  a  map,  with  the 
same  clearness  with  which  He  saw  the  general  outline  of  a  speedy 
deliverance,  which  was  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the  "  rising  again  on 
the  third  day,"  and  to  be  the  beginning  of  "  greater  works." 

[3331]  Humanly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  what  had  happened 
before  might  have  happened  again.  The  servants  of  the  chief  priests 
might  have  again  returned  without  arresting  Jesus.  They  might 
even  have  turned  against  their  masters  to  serve  this  new  Master,  like 
the  populace  that  had  welcomed  Him  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem. 
In  that  case  "  the  hour "  would  have  been  again  deferred.  John 
implies  that  there  was  a  supernatural  recoil  at  first,  on  the  part  of 
Judas  and  his  companions.  But  probably  he  writes  here  under 
a  misunderstanding. 

[3332]  According  to  the  view  taken  above,  the  meaning  of  trust 
and  resignation  latent  beneath  the  reported  words  of  Christ  may  be 
best  illustrated  from  the  prophets.  Isaiah  says,  "The  Lord  God 
hath  opened  mine  ear... and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He 
is  near  that  justifieth  me"^";  and  again,  Hosea  says,  "  On  the  third  day 
he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  Hve  before  him.  And  let  us  know, 
let  us  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord^."  Similarly  Abraham  might  be 
said  to  have  ^^ followed  on  to  know. the  Lord"  when  he  said  to  his 
servants  "Z^/  us  go  [forward]  I  and  the  lad,  yonder*;  and  we  will 
worship  and  come  again  to  you."  The  form  of  word  used  there  in 
Genesis  (occurring  there  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bible)'  is  the  same 
as  that  by  which  Delitzsch  renders  agomen  in  the  passage  of  Mark 
under  consideration.  It  is  a  casual  coincidence  of  word,  but  one 
that  suggests  a  coincidence,  more  than  casual,  between  the  faith 
attributed  to  Abraham  and  the  faith  that  no  student  of  history, 
Christian  or  non-Christian,  can  deny  to  have  been  an  essential 
element  in  the  character  of  Christ. 


^  Jn  x\-L  32.  -  Is.  1.  5 — 8. 

'  Hos.  vi.  2 — 3.  *  Gen.  xxii.  5. 

'  [3332a]  See  Mandelkem  p.  329.  It  generally  means  "Let  us  go"  for  some 
religious  purpose,  e.g.  Exod.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  8,  17,  Zech.  viii.  21,  23,  Is.  ii.  3 — 5, 
Mic.  iv.  2  (but  in  Deut.  xiii.  2,  6,  13,  to  serve  false  gods). 


A.  S. 
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CHAPTER    I 
"THE  SON   OF  MAN"  IN  THE   DOUBLE   TRADITION 

§  I.     Some  characteristus  of  the  Double  Tradition} 

[3333]  Having  discussed  the  passages  in  Mark  and  in  Synoptic 
parallels  to  Mark  bearing  on  "  the  son  of  man,"  we  pass  to  others 

^  [3333  a]  On  the  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke  and  the  reasons 
for  the  name,  see  Corrections  318  (i) — (ii).  It  is  printed  in  Mr  Rushbrooke's 
Synopticon  pp.  134 — 70,  so  as  to  include  all  passages  not  in  Mark  but  more 
or  less  similarly  treated  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  Some  of  these  passages  are 
in  very  close  agreement  and  of  one  style,  elevated  and  rhythmical.  These  might 
be  printed  as  a  separate  document.  Others,  like  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and 
the  Pounds,  read  like  two  Targumistic  expositions  of  one  saying  of  the  Lord. 
These  agree  in  little  more  than  a  few  central  and  essential  words. 

[3333  b\  The  verbal  agreement  of  Luke  with  Matthew  testifies  to  the  very 
early  existence  of  a  Greek  collection  of  Christ's  longer  sayings.  But  it  does  not 
prove  that  this  Greek  book  was  earlier  than  Mark.  It  is  unsafe  to  draw  any 
such  general  inferences  of  antiquity  about  the  whole  of  any  gospel  or  the  whole 
of  any  collection  of  sayings  in  any  gospel.  The  gospels  are  composite  works. 
Sometimes  one  gospel,  sometimes  another,  contains  the  most  ancient  tradition. 
Each  tradition  must  be  studied  by  itself  (together  with  its  parallels),  besides  being 
studied  as  part  of  the  gospel  in  which  it  occurs. 

[3333  c\  Parts  of  the  Double  Tradition  are  sometimes  called  Q  from  the 
German  QiulU,  "fountain-head"  or  "source."  This  is  what  may  be  called  a 
hypothesis-name.  It  may  lead  those  who  use  it  to  take  as  proved  the  hypothesis 
that  Q — in  all  its  parts,  and  as  compared  with  all  Synoptic  traditions  outside  it — 
is  "the  {earliest^  source"  of  gospel  tradition.  This  is  certainly  not  proved,  and 
probably  not  true.  Some  abbreviation  for  "  verbatim"  such  as  "  Verb."  (or  "  V  ") 
would  be  3^  fact-name,  recognising  the  fact  that  "Verb."  contains  the  only  gospel 
passages  in  which  there  is  lengthy  verbatim  agreement  (say,  exceeding  a  dozen 
consecutive  words)  between  one  evangelist  and  another.  There  is  no  such 
passage  in  Mark. 

[3333  </]  Such  a  saying  as  that  in  Mt.  vi.  29,  Lk.  xii.  27  about  the  superiority 
of  the  glory  of  the  flowers  to  that  of  Solomon,  may  be  safely  taken  as  proceeding, 
in  thought,  from  Jesus  because  of  (3565  b — d)  its  extraordinary  originality.  But  in 
word  it  may  have  proceeded  from  one  of  the  many  apwstles  or  evangelists  who 
preached   His   Gospel.     For   the  exact  words  of  Jesus   we  must  look,   in  all 
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where  Mark  is  wanting.  In  these,  Matthew  and  Luke,  where  they 
disagree,  will  have  to  be  considered  singly;  but  where  they  are 
parallel,  they  must  be  considered  jointly. 

These  joint,  or  double,  traditions  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  since 

probability,  to  what  Bacon  calls  "aculeate  sayings,"  that  is,  short  and  sharp 
metaphors. 

These,  on  account  of  their  shortness,  were  likely  to  become  obscure.  In  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered,  they  might  be  clear  as  well  as  brief; 
but,  after  these  circumstances  had  passed  away,  they  would  often  require  expansion, 
qualification,  and  explanation.  Then  the  original  saying — supplanted  by  the 
clearer  and  ampler  version — would  pass  into  the  background.  Thus  Mk  ix.  50 
"  Have  salt  in  yourselves  "  is  omitted  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  But  it  is  probably 
Christ's  own  saying,  and  therefore  the  thought  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  John  in 
the  fourth  gospel.  The  same  is  true  of  other  short  traditions  in  Mark.  And 
therein  lies  the  value  of  his  gospel.  It  contains,  scattered  here  and  there,  some  of 
our  oldest  records  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds,  left  unaltered  because  they  were 
found  only  in  that  one  of  the  four  gospels  which  was  least  read  in  public  worship, 
and  which  was  therefore  allowed  to  remain  (comparatively)  uncorrected  in  its 
original  form. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrbw  Gospel 

[3333  e]  As  a  possible  indication  of  the  composite  nature  of  some  passages 
belonging  to  the  Triple  Tradition,  take  Lk.  iii.  21  iyivero  de  iv  ry  PairTiffdijyai, 
atravra  tov  \abv.... 

On  this  "  temporal  use"  of  ev  rf  Blass  (p.  237)  remarks  that  "  Attic  writers  do 
not  use  ey  t^j  in  this  way."  The  statistics  quoted  to  the  contrary  in  Dr  J.  H. 
Moulton's  Grammar  of  N.T.  Greek  I.  215,  Prolegomena,  are  not  supported  in  the 
context  by  references  to  the  authors  there  mentioned.  Dr  Moulton,  who  at  my 
request  kindly  attempted  to  procure  them  from  the  writer  from  whom  he  derived 
the  statistics,  was  not  able  to  do  so.  Until  they  are  procured,  I  think  the  statistics 
should  be  withdrawn.  In  some  of  the  instances  apparently  implied,  iv  t(^  is 
not  temporal.  Dr  Dalman  points  out  ( Words  pp.  33 — 4)  that  the  idiom  belongs  to 
Hebrew,  not  to  Aramaic.  In  Greek  translations  frotn  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  from 
Biblical  Aramaic,  iv  rif  distinguishes  the  fortner  from  the  latter.  For  example,  in 
Test.  XII  Patr.,  which  was  written  in  Hebrew,  ^i^  t(^  occurs  in  Lev.  ii.  10,  ix.  11, 
fud.  iii.  5  etc. ;  but  Prof.  Charles  informs  me  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  first 
thirty-two  chapters  of  Enoch,  which  were  written  in  Aramaic.  A  good  illustration 
may  be  derived  from  Theodotion's  renderings  of  Dan.  iii.  7,  v.  20,  vi.  10,  14,  in 
all  of  which  he  expresses  "  when"  by  a  Greek  conjunction  (fire  etc.),  as  compared 
with  viii.  8,  15,  17,  in  which  he  expresses  "  when  "  by  iv  t<^.  The  reason  is  that 
the  former  passages  are  in  Aramaic  and  have  an  Aramaic  conjunction,  "when"  ; 
the  latter  are  in  Hebrew  and  have  a  Hebrew  preposition,  "in."     See  3333^. 

Now  iv  Ty  in  N.T.  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Luke's  gospel,  and  is  not 
found  in  his  Acts.  When  therefore  we  find  Luke,  in  parallels  to  Mark  and 
Matthew,  using  iv  rifi,  we  may  assume,  as  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  explanation 
of  any  contextual  difference  from  Mark  and  Matthew,  that  Luke  is  resorting  to 
some  Hebrew  gospel. 

[3333/]  Returning  to  the  context  of  Lk.  iii.  21,  we  find  {From  Letter  792 — 3) 
in  iii.  22  (as  given  by  D,  a,  b  etc.  and  quoted  by  Justin,  Clem.  Alex. ,  and  perhaps 
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they  are  stamped  by  a  twofold  attestation,  must  be  discussed  before 
the  single  traditions.  Matthew  is  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have 
been  published  before  Luke,  and  therefore  might  a  priori  be 
supposed  to  be  nearer  to  the  truth  in  order  of  events,  and  in  detail 
of  record.  But  this  supposition  is  not  warranted.  As  regards  order, 
Matthew  groups  his  matter  according  to  subject,  while  Luke  in  his 
preface  avows  an  intention  to  "write  in  [chronological]  order." 
Luke's  order  will  therefore  be  followed  in  preference  to  Matthew's. 
As  regards  detail,  now  Matthew,  now  Luke,  seems  to  be  superior, 
but  more  often  Luke. 

[3334]  The  Double  Tradition  is  often  so  nearly  identical  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  both 
evangelists  are  using  the  same  Greek  original,  or  else  that  Luke  is 
using  the  Greek  Matthew.  Probably  Luke  used  the  Greek  Matthew 
or  Matthew's  Greek  original,  but  corrected  it,  or  attempted  to  correct 
it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  document,  or  documents,  from  which  it  was  derived. 

Thus,  when  Matthew  says  "Blessed  are  ye  when  men. ..shall  say 
all  evil  against  you,  speaking  falsely,"  it  is  probable  that  the  parallel 
Luke  is  more  correct,  both  in  omitting  "speaking  falsely"  and  in 
rendering  the  context^  Matthew  has  probably  inserted  "speaking 
falsely,"  to  guard  against  misconception  and  ridicule ;  but  if  it  had 
been  part  of  Christ's  utterance  Luke  would  hardly  have  omitted  it. 

So,  where  Matthew  mentions  the  Parousia,  or  "Coming,"  of 
"the  son  of  man,"  and  the  Falingenesia,  or  Regeneration  of  the 
world,  the  parallel  Luke  avoids  these  terms ;  and  the  probable 
explanation  is,  that  though  these  were  convenient  and  brief  para- 

Origen)  the  Voice  from  Heaven  recorded  as  a  quotation  from  Ps.  ii.  7  "  Thou  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begoUen  thee,"  parallel  to  Mk  L  ii,  Mt.  iii.  17  "Thou 
art  {Mt.  this  is)  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  {Mt.  in  whom)  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
Targum  on  Ps.  ii.  7  has  "Beloved,  even  as  son  to  father,  thou  art  pure  unto  me 
even  as  on  the  day  on  which  I  had  created  thee."  The  facts  suggest  that  the 
Voice  from  Heaven  was  given  in  Christian  gospels,  before  \.\x\ie,  from  paraphrases 
of  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  that  Luke  desiring  to  be  more  exact  as  to  such  solemn  words, 
resorted  to  a  Hebrew  gospel,  whuh  gave  the  words  as  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
context  in  accordance  with  Hebrew  idiom.  Elsewhere  (Mk  xv.  34)  Codex  D  gives 
Christ's  quotation  of  Ps.  xxii.  i  not  in  Aramaic  but  in  Hebrew. 

[3333^]  Dr  Dalman  {J'Vords  p.  33)  says  that,  though  Aramaic  Targums  some- 
times "copy"  the  Heb.  idiom,  "spoken  Aramaic"  does  not  use  it.  The  Rev. 
Moses  H.  Segal  {Jewish  Quart.  July,  1908,  p.  684)  quoting  none  but  Targumistic 
instances,  indirectly  confirms  this  view. 

^  Mt.  v.  II,  Lk.  vi.  22.     On  the  context  see  3177/foll.  and  3218. 
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phrases  of  the  original,  they  were  not  literal,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
faithful,  renderings  of  it\ 

1  [3334a]  Mt.  xxiv.  37—9  (twice)  "so  shall  be  ^^  parousia  of  the  son  of 
man"  is  parallel  to  Lk.  xvii.  26  "so  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  son  of  man," 
followed  by  ib.  30  "in  the  same  [way]  shall  it  be  in  the  day  in  which  the  son  of 
man  is  revealed  (dTro/caXiyTTTcrai)." 

[3334/^]  Comp.  i  Pet.  i.  5  "to  a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time 
((caip^J)."  On  this,  Hort  remarks,  "Revelation  is  always  (prob.  even  in  Gal.  iii.  23) 
in  the  strictest  sense  an  unveiling  of  what  already  exists,  not  the  coming  into 
existence  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  revealed."  This  is  quite  true ;  but  it  might 
have  been  added  that,  for  this  very  reason,  the  Targums  sometimes  render  the 
Heb.  "come"  (applied  to  God)  by  '■'■reveal  Himself  or  ''■be  revealed,'''  to  shew 
that  the  '■'coming"  is  "an  unveiling  of  what  already  exists."  Comp.  Exod.  xix.  9 
"/  cotue  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,"  Onk.  and  Jer.  I  "/  will  be  revealed,  or, 
■will  reveal  myself  Jer.  II  "  77iy  Word  will  be  revealed."  See  3314  c  on  "reveal," 
and  3186  foil,  on  the  "revealing"  of  "the  arm  of  the  Lord." 

[3334  f]  If  the  original  of  Mt.  xxiv.  37 — 9  was  in  Hebrew,  it  may  have 
contained  "coming" ;  if  in  Aramaic,  it  may  have  contained  "revealing";  but  in 
neither  case  did  the  original  probably  contain  a  word  corresponding  to  parousia. 

[3334</]  Luke's  parallel  to  Matthew's  (xix.  28)  "ye  that  have  followed  me, 
in  the  palingenesia,  when  the  son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,'''' 
contains  a  different  metaphor  (Lk.  xxii.  28 — 30)  "at  my  table  in  7ny  kijigdom" 
Possibly  there  is  some  confusion  of  the  context  in  Matthew.  "Ye  that  have  followed 
me  in  the  palingenesia  "  may  be  a  confusion  of  (Lk.  ib.)  "ye  are  they  that  have  faith- 
fully remained  with  me  in  my  trials,"  the  original  of  "trials  "  perhaps  being  (i  Pet. 
iv.  12)  "fiery  [trial],"  comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  12 — 13  "heavens  on  fire... new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth."  Also  Matthew,  missing  the  meaning  of  Christ's  "table,"  may  have 
paraphrased  it  with  a  phrase  that  he  uses  elsewhere  in  a  passage  peculiar  to  himself 
(xxv.  31)  "When  the  son  of  matt  shall  come  in  his  glory. ..then  shall  he  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory."  Luke  may  have  combined  "  table"  and  "kingdom."  Comp. 
Ps.  xxiii.  5  "  a  table  before  me"  (Rashi,  "table,  which  is  kingdom"). 

[3334^]  An  interesting  instance  of  diversity — apparently  arising  from  para- 
phrastic explanation  of  what  may  be  called  Jewish  technical  phraseology  bearing 
on  the  "  coming  of  the  Messiah  " — is  supplied  by  the  four  evangelistic  accounts  of 
the  cry  of  the  multitude  welcoming  Jesus  when  He  came  riding  on  an  ass  into 
Jerusalem.  The  original  appears  to  have  been  simply  "Blessed  be  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  four  evangelists  all  have  this.  But,  furthermore, 
Jewish  tradition  (3241)  connected  these  words  with  the  choice  of  David  to  be  king 
over  Israel.  Consequently  the  cry  meant,  though  it  did  not  say,  "Blessed  be  the 
king,"  or  "  the  king  of  Israel,"  or  "  the  successor  and  son  of  David,"  or  "he  that 
will  revive  the  kingdom  of  his  father  David"  etc.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
Mark  appears  to  have  confused  "his  father"  with  "our  father";  and,  whereas 
Matthew  deems  "David"  sufficient  to  denote  royalty,  Mark  alone  mentions  both 
^^ David"  and  "kingdom."  Luke  and  John  are  content  with  "  king  "  and  do  not 
mention  "David." 

Mk  xi.  10  Mt.  xxi.  9  Lk.  xix.  38  Jn  xii.  13 

"  Blessed  be  the  com-         "the    son    of  "the  king."  "the    king    of 

ing    kingdom    of    our      David."  Israel." 

father  David." 
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From  these  and  other  textual  phenomena  it  is  inferred  that,  as  a 
rule,  in  closely  agreeing  portions  of  the  Double  Tradition,  Luke,  if 
he  diverges  from  Matthew,  diverges  deUberately.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  always  diverges  rightly.  For  example,  it  has 
been  shewn  above  (3242  (iv))  that  the  Lucan  tradition  "  Blessed  are 
ye  the  poor,"  though  it  may  be  more  close  to  Christ's  words,  is 
probably  less  close  to  Christ's  thought,  than  the  parallel  in  Matthew, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 

§  2.     "7>4tf  son  of  man... eating  and  drinking^* 

[3335]  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  single  saying 
in  the  group  of  sayings  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  Luke 
has  "the  son  of  man"  ("for  the  sake  of  th£  son  of  man")  and 
where  the  context  implies  that  "the  son  of  man"  is  a  term  of 
reproach,  like  "Christian"  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter'.  That  is  the 
first  instance  in  the  Double  Tradition,  but  "  son  of  man  "  is  not  in 
Matthew  (who  has  "  for  my  sake  "). 

The  next"  is  more  important  because  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  the  phrase.  The  parallels  are  almost  in  verbatim  agreement, 
but  the  difference  between  "  works  "  and  "  children  "  can  be  shewn 
to  indicate  that  Luke  has  corrected  Matthew  from  a  Hebrew 
original : — 

Mt.  xi.  i8 — 19  Lk.  vii,  33 — 5 

" For  John  came  neither  eating  "For   John   the  Baptist  hath 

nor  drinking,  and  they  say,  '  He  come   neither  eating  bread  nor 

hath  a  devil.'     The  son  of  man  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say,  '  He 

came,  eating  and  drinking,  and  hath  a  devil.'     The  son  of  man 

they  say,  '  Behold,  a  man  [that  is  hath  come,  eating  and  drinking, 

a]  glutton   and   a  winebibber,  a  and  ye  say,  'Behold,  a  man  [that 

friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.'  is  a]  glutton  and  a  winebibber,  a 

And  [yet]  wisdom  was  justified  firiend  of  publicans  and  sinners.' 

by  her  works'.''  And  [yet]  wisdom  was  justified 

by  all  her  children^." 


1  [3335  a]  Lk.  \-i.  22  (parall.  to  Mt.  v.  11,  see  3177/,  3218)  "when  they  shall 
reproach... ior  the  sake  of  the  son  of  man,"  comp.  i  Pet.  iv.  14  "If  ye  are 
reproached  in  the  na/ne  of  Christ,  blessed  are  ye... but  if  [a  man  suffer]  as  a 
Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed...." 

'  "  The  next,"  i.e.  in  Luke's  order,  see  3333.  Matthew  reverses  the  order  of 
this  sajring  and  the  next,  see  3337. 

3[3335<J]     Mt.    "works"  =  Lk.    "all... children."      The    preceding    context 
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[3336]  "THE  SON   OF   MAN" 

[3336]  This  passage  shews  Jesus  applying  to  Himself  the  title 
"the  son  of  man,"  as  familiarly  as  if  it  were  "Jesus,"  corresponding 
to  "John,"  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  antithesis 
between  "  John  who  fasts  "  and  "  the  son  of  man  who  does  not  fast," 
was  not  infrequent  in  His  doctrine. 

"Son  of  man,"  in  this  particular  context,  implies  not  only  that 
Jesus  did  not  regard  Himself  as  superior  to  the  human  pleasure  of 
eating  and  drinking,  but  also  that  He  took  a  more  human  line  than 
John  did  in  His  treatment  of  sinners.  No  one  is  said  to  have 
accused  John,  though  he  baptized  publicans,  of  being  their  "friend." 
"  The  son  of  man  "  was  thus  accused.  Why  ?  Because  He  acted 
like  a  "son  of  man."  A  "son  of  man"  is  bound  to  feel  for  "man" 
(as  a  "son  of  Rome"  might  feel  for  Rome)  something  of  a  filial 
spirit,  something  that  is  too  much  mixed  with  affection  and  pity  to 
have  the  taint  of  condescension. 

Of  course  no  ordinary  Jew  would  be  likely  to  discern  all  that  we 
believe  Jesus  to  have  discerned  in  the  title  "  son  of  Adam  " — or 
(though  less  probably)  in  the  title  "  son  of  man  " — when  chosen  by 
a  teacher  of  Israel  as  a  self-appellation.  But  no  serious  student  of 
history  will  regard  Jesus  as  an  "  ordinary  Jew."  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  Jew  whose  mind  went  out  to  all  the  sons  of  man  on  earth, 
and  to  every  mystery  latent  in  human  word  and  thought,  especially 


mentions  "young-children"  and  a  Hebrew  word,  suitable  for  this  meaning, 
is  confused  by  the  LXX  with  a  very  similar  one  meaning  '■'■practices"  in 
Mic.  ii.  9  "from  their  young-children,'"  Targ.  "their  sons"  LXX  '■'practices 
(eTriTTjSei/yiiaTa) ,"  the  rendering  of  a  very  similar  Hebrew  word.     (See  Gesen.  760.) 

[3335  <:]  A  better  explanation  (comp.  Nestle  Critical  Notes  p.  251)  is  based 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  "serve,"  "Wisdom  was  justified  from  her 
servants,"  which  might  mean  either  John  and  Jesus,  or  those  who  welcomed 
John  and  Jesus.  The  Hebrew  "serve"  means  also  (Gesen.  712 — 3)  "labour." 
Matthew,  taking  it  thus,  has  "from  her  labours,  or,  works."  Luke  had  before 
him  a  rendering  of  "servants"  as  iraLSuv,  a  very  frequent  rendering  in  LXX, 
but  capable  of  meaning  (i)  "boys"  in  the  sense  of  "servants,"  or  (2)  "boys" 
in  the  sense  of  "children."  To  remove  the  ambiguity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  refer  it  to  John  and  Jesus  (the  "servants"  of  the 
Lord),  but  to  those  who  welcomed  these  two  teachers,  Luke  not  only  substituted 
*' children,"  t^kvwv,  for  "boys,"  iralSuv,  but  also  added  "all." 

For  Tratj,  erroneously  rendered  "son,"  see  Notes  2998  (liv)/,  and  add  that  in 
Polyc.  Mart.  §  14,  where  it  is  twice  applied  to  Jesus,  there  is  once  a  v.r.  vl6i. 
Also  Nestle  loc.  cit.  quotes  4  Esdr.  vii.  64,  where  the  versions  vary  between 
^^ruorks"  "sons,"  and  '■'servants."  See  also  Joh.  Grain.  2684^,  on  the  inter- 
change of  "servant,"  "boy,"  and  "son,"  in  connection  with  the  healing  of  the 
son  of  the  centurion. 


IN    THE   DOUBLE   TRADITION  [3337] 

in  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  Prophets,  among  whom  He  found 
Ezekiel  repeatedly  called,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in  the 
Aramaic  Targum,  "  son  of  Adam  " — that  is  to  say,  "  son  of  man," 
but  with  a  suggestion  (for  speakers  of  Aramaic)  of  something  more, 
some  kind  of  sonship  to  Adam  of  a  peculiar  nature,  or  with  peculiar 
responsibilities. 

It  is  a  more  serious  objection  that,  among  Christ's  own  disciples, 
many  would  fail  to  realise  the  meaning  of  His  title.  But  the  failure 
would  only  be  temporary.  If  we  may  believe  the  fourth  evangelist, 
Jesus  habitually  aimed  at  succeeding  through  failures  of  this  kind. 
His  words  were  all,  at  first,  "  proverbs  "  or  "  parables,"  which — what- 
ever may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word — were  not  such  clear 
and  direct  expressions  as  those  which  He  was  preparing  them  to 
believe.  Instead  of  "talking  down"  to  them  He  aimed  at  raising 
them  up  to  the  level  of  His  thought  and  of  what  we  might  call  His 
native  language,  in  which  "  Adam  "  would  always  be  associated  with 
the  thought  of  the  image,  or  humanity,  of  God. 

§  3.     "  The  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head^ " 

[3337]  Matthew  and  Luke  differ  greatly  in  their  chronological 
arrangement  of  this  utterance.  Matthew  has  previously  told  us  that 
Jesus  "left  Nazareth  and  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum";  "from 
that  time,"  he  adds,  "began  Jesus  to  preach,"  and  "he  went  about 
in  all  Galilee  I"  Then,  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^  Jesus  came 
"down  from  the  mountain"  and  "entered  into  Capernaum*."  There 
"  he  entered  into  Peter's  house',"  and  healed  Peter's  wife's  mother, 
and  also,  in  the  evening,  many  others,  while  multitudes  gathered  "at 
the  door*."  These  statements,  and  others  in  the  parallel  Mark,  imply 
that  Jesus  slept  in  Peter's  house  and  left  it  next  morning ;  to  which 
morning  Matthew  refers  the  following  tradition :  "  There  came  a 
scribe  and  said  unto  him,  Teacher,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Foxes  have  holes  and  birds 
of  the  heaven  have  nests :  but  the  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head"." 

^  Mt.  viii.  20,  Lk.  ix.  s8. 

*  Mt.  iv.  13  (lit.)  "dwelt  permanently  {KaTi^K7iaa>)"  "in  all  Galilee"  ib.  23. 
'  Mt.  V.  I — vii.  28.  *  Mt.  viii.  i,  5. 

'  Mt.  viii.  14.  *  Mk  i.  33. 

^  Mt.  viii.  19 — 20.  In  the  parall.  Lk.  ix.  57—8,  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  in  Matthew. 


[3338]  "THE   SON   OF   MAN" 


Perhaps  Matthew  tacitly  assumed  that  the  reason  why  Jesus  did 
not  return  to  His  home  in  Capernaum  was  that  He  had  now 
separated  Himself  from  it.  It  was  to  "  Peter's  house  "  that  He  now 
resorted.  But  even  then,  fresh  from  Peter's  hospitable  reception, 
how  could  Jesus  say  that  He  "had  not  where  to  lay  his  head"? 
Did  He  mean  that  henceforth  "  the  son  of  man  "  was  to  be — as  Paul 
describes  himself  and  as  most  of  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries 
were  bound  to  be — '■'■with  no  certain  dwelling-place^ ^^"^  Matthew's 
context  does  not  supply,  or  suggest,  an  answer  to  this  question. 

[3338]  Luke  gives  a  later  date  to  the  utterance.  He  places  it 
after  the  sinister  statement  that  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  beheaded 
John,  was  "much  perplexed^"  about  Jesus,  and  began  to  ask 
questions  about  Him.  It  also  follows,  in  Luke,  Christ's  prediction 
that  He  was  destined  to  be  killed^  and  to  rise  from  the  dead.  From 
that  time  forward,  if  Jesus  was,  for  the  time,  avoiding  the  fate  of 
John  the  Baptist,  He  might  say,  literally,  "  The  son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  headl" 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  mentioning  a 
"fox"  is  in  Luke,  later  on,  "Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox^"  The  "fox" 
is  Herod  Antipas,  most  appropriately  so  called.  Foxes  devour  the 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  have  none  of  the  power  of  the  lion. 
Herod  Antipas  could  murder  John  in  prison  and  excuse  it  on  the 
plea  of  an  oath,  but  he  was  disgracefully  beaten  in  battle  by  the 
Arabians". 


1   I  Cor.  iv.  1 1  {Joh.  Voc.  1842). 

^  Lk.  ix.  7  SiTjirdpei. 

^  Lk.  ix.  22. 

*  [3338  a]  This  later  date  also  agrees  with  a  precept  of  Jesus  in  Luke's 
context — added  by  Luke  after  the  Matthew-Luke  tradition  (Mt.  viii.  22,  Lk.  ix. 
60)  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  own  dead,"  but  omitted  by  Matthew — namely, 
"But  go  away  thou  and  spread  the  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  These  last 
words  point  to  a  time  when  Jesus  had  already  sent  disciples  forth  to  preach,  which 
He  had  not  begun  to  do  at  the  period  to  which  Matthew  assigns  the  words  under 
consideration. 

^  Lk.  xiii.  32. 

^  [3338^]  Josephus,  describing  the  murder  of  John  {Atit.  xviii.  5.  2)  says  that 
Antipas  killed  him  because  he  was  too  influential  with  the  people,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  the  king's  "oath"  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias — though  he  is  fond  of 
personal  and  picturesque  stories  about  the  Herods.  Very  likely  there  was  an 
"oath,"  but  a  prearranged  "oath."  The  defeat  of  Antipas  by  the  Arabians 
happened  after  Christ's  death  and  was  regarded  by  (yin(.  ib.)  "  the  Jews "  as 
a  heaven-sent  punishment  for  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist. 


IN   THE    DOUBLE   TRADITION  [3340] 

[3339]  This  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  meaning.  The 
"  fox  "  of  Galilee  had  killed  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  in  order  to 
avoid  impending  danger  from  the  eagle  of  Rome.  Between  the  two, 
the  fox  and  the  eagle^  the  kingdom  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  seemed 
hkely  to  be  driven  out  of  the  world.  As  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  the  Beasts  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand.  The  Man  was 
being  cast  out,  and  "had  not  where  to  lay  his  head-."  Thus  used, 
"  the  son  of  man  "  is  in  implied  antithesis  to  "  beasts." 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  lion  and  the  eagle  as  the 
honourable  symbols  of  great  Christian  nations  that  to  us  this  anti- 
thesis must  necessarily  seem  far-fetched.  But  it  would  not  seem  far- 
fetched to  Jews.  The  title  also  implies,  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel, 
a  likeness  between  humanity  on  earth  and  humanity  in  heaven,  and 
a  future  fulfilment  of  the  human  aspiration  after  rest  and  peace  in 
unity  with  God,  typified  by  the  rainbow  above  the  Throne  in 
Ezekiel's  vision*. 


§  4.     "  The  son  of  man  "  in  connection  with  '■^  Jonah  " 

[3340]  The  disagreement  between  Matthew's  and  Luke's 
traditions  concerning  Jonah  is  very  great  and  throws  doubt  upon 
their  accuracy.  It  should  be  premised  that  Matthew  mentions 
"Jonah"  in  connection  with  a  demand  for  "a  sign"  twice.  One 
of  the  passages  has  a  parallel  in  Mark,  where  however  Jonah  is 
not  mentioned  : — 


^  [3339a]  "Birds  of  the  air  {lit.  heaven)"  would  naturally  mean,  here, 
carnivorous  birds,  as  often  in  O.T.,  especially  when  occurring  ^vith  "beasts  of  the 
earth."  Mt.  vi.  a6  "birds  of  the  heaven"  is  parall.  to  Lk.  xii.  24  "ravens."  As 
for  "foxes,"  comp.  Ps.  Ixiii.  10  "they  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes."  The 
parallelism  with  "foxes"  here  (in  Mt.-Lk.)  defines  "birds  of  the  air."  For 
"foxes,"  as  the  rulers  of  Israel,  under  God's  curse,  see  Chag.  14a  playing  on 
Is.  iii.  4. 

-  [3339*]  KXtVew  ttjk  A.e^aX^i'  "rest  the  head"  occurs  also  in  Jn  xix.  30  (of 
Christ's  death)  and  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  On  this  see  Joh.  Gr.  2644  (i)  and 
Joh.  Voc.  1466,  where  the  words  are  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Christ  rested  His 
head  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

*  Ezek.  i.  26 — 8  "...the  likeness  of  a  throne... a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of 
a  man  upon  it  above... as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day 
of  rain." 
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[3340] 


"THE  SON   OF   MAN" 


Mk  viii.  12             Mt.  xvi.  4^         Mt.xii.39 — 40-  Lk.  xi.  29 — 30 

"(lit.)    if    a          "a  sign  shall          "a  sign  shall  "a  sign  shall 

sign    shall    be      not  be  given  to      not  be  given  to  not  be  given  to 

given      [i.e.     a      it  except  (///.  if     it  except  (///.  if  it  except  (///.  if 

sign    shall   not      not)  the  sign  of     not)  the  sign  of  not)  the  sign  of 

be    given]     to      Jonah."                  Jonah  the  pro-  Jonah.         For 

this        genera-                                   phet.      For   as  even  as  Jonah 

tion  ? "                                                    Jonah    was    in  was   a   sign  to 

the  belly  of  the  the    Ninevites, 

whale        three  so  shall  be  also 

days  and  three  tAe  son  of  man 

nights,  so  shall  to  this  genera- 

the  son  of  man  tion," 
be  in  the  heart 
of     the     earth 
three  days  and 
three  nights." 

It  has  been  shewn  elsewhere^  that  Mark's  Hebraic  use  of  '■'•if" 


^  [3340  a]  The  preceding  context,  Mt.  xvi.  1 — 3,  contains  a  passage,  doubly 
bracketed  by  W.H.,  about  the  aspects  of  the  heaven  and  inability  to  discern  "the 
signs  of  the  times  (lit.  of  the  seasons),'"''  where  the  parall.  Lk.  xii.  54 — 6  contains  a 
passage  about  a  "cloud  rising  in  the  west,"  and  inability  to  discern  '■''this  season." 

^  [3340  i^]  The  preceding  context,  Mt.  xii.  38  foil.,  describes  a  request  for 
"a  sign,"  answered  with  the  rebuke  "An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
a  sign,"  and  this  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  context  of  Mk  viii.  12  and 
Lk.  xi.  29. 

"The  sign  of  Jonah" 

'  [3340  c]  To  the  remarks  in  Corrections  408  foil,  add  the  following  from 
Tustin  Martyr  Try  ph.  107:  "And  because  (dirt)  on  the  third  day  He  was 
destined  to  arise  (^/ieXXej/  dj/ao-ri^o-ecr^at)  after  being  crucified,  it  is  written  in  the 
Memoirs  that  your  countrymen,  questioning  with  Him,  said  (Vs.^'^ov  8tl}  '  Shew  us 
a  sign.'  And  He  answered  them,  '  A  generation  evil  and  adulterous  seeketh  after 
a  sign,  and  (Mt.  xvi.  4,  Lk.  xi.  29)  a  sign  shall  not  be  given  to  them  except  (el 
fjii))  the  sign  of  Jonah.'  And  whereas  (or,  though)  He  said  these  things  as  it  were 
under  a  veil  (koi  raCra  Xiyovroi  aiiroO  irapaKeKoKvfj.fi^i'a)  it  was  \possH>le\  to  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  were  [^really  and  intelligentlyl  hearkening  (jiv  voelffdai  viro  ru>y 
dKovdvTwv)  that,  after  He  had  been  crucified,  He  would  arise  on  the  third  day." 

[3340^]  Why  does  Justin,  when  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Memoirs 
indicated  "  the  third  day"  as  the  date  of  the  resurrection — and  this,  in  connection 
with  a  mention  of  Jonah — quote  from  "the  Memoirs"  a  passage  that  mentions  no 
date  at  all  (so  that  he  is  obliged  to  add  that  the  words  were  "as  it  were  under 
a  veil")  when  he  might  have  quoted  Mt.  xii.  39 — 40,  which  definitely  connects 
a  prediction  of  Christ's  resurrection,  not  only  with  Jonah,  but  also  with  a  definite 
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has  given  rise  to  variations  with  "z/"  «<?/,"  and  that  these  obscure 
results   have   been  explained  by  additions,  which,  though  perhaps 

mention  of  datel  The  followring  answers  suggest  themselves,  (i)  Justin  did  not 
know  Matthew's  longer  tradition.  (2)  Justin  knew  it,  but  preferred  Luke's 
parallel  tradition  which  finds  a  similarity  between  Christ  and  Jonah,  not  in  the 
"  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale,"  but  in  the  "  preaching  to  the  men  of 
Nineveh." 

[3340  e\  The  latter  condu^on  is  iavoared  by  Justin's  following  words : — 
"Jonah  having  preached  to  them,  after  having  been  vomited  out  on  the  third 
day...\haX  after  (lit.)  (in  others  forty)  three  days  (ort  ^trra  (o-  dXXois  retrcapcucorra) 
rpcti  ijfiepai)  they  should  universally  perish."  Here  we  see  that  Justin  does  not 
scruple  to  use  "on  the  third  day"  about  Jonah;  but  he  avoids  mentioning — as 
Matthew  (xii.  40)  mentions  (and  as  Jonah  (L  17)  mentions) — ^^  three  days  and 
three  nights"  as  the  period  of  entombment.  The  Heb.  has  (Jon.  iii.  4)  " Yet 
forty  da.y%  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown,"  but  LXX  has  '■^  three,"  concerning 
which  Jerome  says,  "  Trinus  numerus,  qui  ponitur  a  LXX,  non  convenit 
penitentiae,  et  satis  miror  cur  ita  translatum  sit."  Justin  adopts  the  LXX 
^^  three"  for  "^forty"  ("  after />4r«  days  ").  Justin's  "in  others,  forty"  seems  to 
be  a  gloss,  representing  the  Hebrew  text  and  inserted  out  of  place,  meaning  that 
"  in  '  the  others,'  i.e.  Aq.  Sym.  and  Theod. ,  ^ forty '  is  the  reading."  'ITiis  is  the 
fact.     Field  gives  01  Xotxot  •  rtaaapoxwra  {iifUpau). 

The  LXX  reading,  "  three,"  might  spring  from  a  tradition  of  this  kind : 
"Jonah  preached  to  the  men  of  Nineveh  and  said — having  been  vomited  forth 
from  the  whale  a/ier  three  days — Nineveh  shall  perish,"  This  might  be  punctuated 
so  as  to  give  '^^  After  three  days  Nineveh  shall  perish."  It  is  curious  that  Justin 
should  thus  retain  the  phrase  "  three  days  " — while  quoting  the  Memoirs  about 
Jonah  and  the  resurrection — but  give  it  an  entirely  different  application  from  that 
which  the  phrase  receives  in  Matthew.  The  context  in  Jonah  has  another  mention 
of  "three  days"  (iii.  3)  "Nineveh  was  (R.V.  marg.)  a  city  great  unto  God  of 
three  days'  journey."  It  is  said  that  "Nineveh "  {^Ency.  3420,  and  Hastings,  ii.  747 
more  strongly)  is  not  improbably  derived  from  "fish"  (comp.  Jer.  li.  34 
"  Nebuchadrezzar  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  sea-monster ").  If  so,  "  three 
days'  journey "'  may  have  some  connection  with  the  story  of  Jonah's  being  in  the 
fish's  belly  ''three  days."  It  should  be  bome  in  mind  that,  as  regards  the 
meaning  of  "  Nineveh,"  it  is  more  important  (at  least  for  the  study  of  the  gospels) 
to  know  what  was  thought  to  be  the  meaning  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah, 
and  by  Jews  of  the  first  century,  than  what  'oias  the  meaning. 

[3340/]  The  "swallowing  up"  of  Jonah  in  what  the  narrator  of  the  prophet's 
adventures  calls  "  the  belly  of  the  fish "  was  certainly  regarded  by  Matthew 
as  a  type  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  or  Sheol  (comp.  Jonah  ii.  2  "  out  of  the 
belly  of  Sheol  I  cried  ").  But  there  is  no  equally  clear  evidence  to  shew  that  these 
two  events  were  both  regarded  by  early  Christians  as  typical  of  an  apparent 
temporary  triumph  of  the  Beast  over  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  a  great  tribulation  of 
the  Church.  We  have  seen  however  (3048  b)  that  Hermas  regarded  the  Beast  in 
his  vision  as  a  type  of  "  the  great  tribulation,"  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  associated  the  thought  of  that  Beast  with  the  thought  of  the  "  fish  "  of 
Jonah,  as  well  as  with  the  four  Beasts  of  Daniel. 

[3340^]  The  "fish,"  in  Jonah,  is  called  by  LXX  rqrm,  " sea-monster."    Now 
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uttered  by  Jesus  on  other  occasions \  could  hardly  have  been  known 
to  Mark  in  connection  with  the  words  he  here  reports. 

During  a  period  of  retirement  from  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  into 
Syro-Phoenicia,  Jesus  may  very  well  have  likened  "  the  son  of  man  " 
to  Jonah,  with  allusion  to  his  mission  to  Nineveh  (as  Luke  suggests) 
and  also  with  allusion  to  the  temporary  "swallowing  up"  and 
ultimate  rescue   of    the   prophet   (as    Matthew   suggests)*.     These 


the  Beast  in  Hermas  is  described  as  {Vis.  iv.  i.  6)  "very  large,  like  a  sort  of 
sea-monster  (wtrei  ac^os  rt)."  K^ros  sing,  occurs,  in  LXX,  only  in  Job  iii.  8 
''''leviathan  (jo  fxi-^o.  KrJTos),"  Theod.  SpaKovra,  xxvi.  12  ^^ Rakab"  rb  ktitos,  Sym. 
aka^ovelav,  Jonah  i.  17  (bis),  ii.  i,  10,  of  Jonah's  "fish."  This  suggests  that 
Hermas  is  referring  to  the  "great  fish"  that  "the  Lord  prepared  to  swallow  up 
{KaTairielv)  Jonah."  Using  this  same  metaphor  of  "swallowing,"  Jeremiah, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  his  people,  says  (li.  34)  "  Nebuchadrezzar... hath  swallowed 
me  up  {Kari-mev)  like  a  dragon  " — a  word  that  also  means  "water-monster,"  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  "the  dragons  in  the  waters,"  and  represents  (Gesen.  1072  b)  Egypt. 
So  "Hades"  (Prov.  i.  12)  is  said  to  '' swai/ow  a  man  alive"  ;  and  "the  devil" 
(i  Pet.  v.  8)  seeks  to  "swa/ioTv"  sinners;  and  "Satan"  (2  Cor.  ii.  7)  may 
^'swa/iow^'  a  man  excluded  from  the  congregation.  Clem.  Alex.  596 — 7  alludes 
to  Hermas  thus:  "The  Shepherd  [i.e.  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas]  says,  Ye  shall 
escape  the  [Satanic]  influence  (evipyeiav)  of  the  savage  (dyplov)  Beast,  if  your  heart 
become  pure  and  spotless — nay,  and  the  Lord  Himself  says  (Lk.  xxii.  31)  'Satan 
hath  begged  you,  to  si/t  you  as  wheat...'." 

[3340  h]  The  thought  at  the  bottom  of  the  story  of  Jonah  appears  to  be  some- 
what like  that  of  Jeremiah  (li.  44)  "  I  will  do  judgment  upon  Bel  in  Babylon,  and 
I  will  bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  swallowed  up."  The 
temporary  "  swallowing  up  "  of  the  prophet  would  result  in  a  kind  of  resurrection, 
and  in  a  more  active  life  of  service  to  God.  Perhaps  it  is  also  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  temporary  "  swallowing  up  "  of  Israel  by  enemies  would  result  in  a  purified 
life  for  Israelites  and  in  a  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  did  not  destroy  this  conception,  but  carried 
it  to  its  highest,  only  under  new  names,  and  with  an  increased  sense  of  retribution 
on  the  agent,  or  agents,  of  evil.  In  O.T.  it  was  Rahab,  or  Leviathan,  or  the 
Dragon,  or  Sheol,  or  the  Fish.  In  N.T.  these  names  are  discarded  or  rare. 
But,  called  by  whatever  name,  the  "swallower"  is  to  be  "swallowed  up  "  so  that 
(2  Cor.  v.  4)  "what  is  mortal  may  be  swallo^aed  up  by  life,"  and  (i  Cor.  xv.  54) 
"  death  "  may  be  "  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

^  [3340  i]  The  story  of  Jonah  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  2  Esdr.  xiii.  2  (the 
bracketed  words  are  om.  in  Latin)  "[That  wind  made  to  come  up,  otU  of  the 
heart  of  the  sea,  as  it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man],  ...and,  lo,  that  man  waxed  strong 
with  the  thousands  (or,  did  fly  with  the  clouds)  of  heaven." 

2  [33407"]  There  is  no  connection,  apparent  on  the  surface  to  English  readers, 
between  Jonah  and  the  Temple,  which  could  supply  a  link  between  Matthew's 
(xii.  39,  xvi.  4)  "sign"  (the  raising  up  of  Jonah)  and  John's  (ii.  18  foil.)  "sign" 
(the  raising  up  of  the  Temple).  But  Jerome's  mystical  comment  on  Jonah  ii.  4 
"I  will  look  again  toward  thy  holy  temple"  (probably  following  Origen  who  has 
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allusions,  which  Jesus  may  have  merely  implied,  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  expressed.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mark — on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  profess  to  give  Christ's  longer  sayings — would  have 
omitted  so  short  a  phrase  as  "  except  the  sign  of  Jonah,"  if  he  had 
known  that  the  words  occurred  in  the  original,  after  "  sign." 


§  5.     "  The  son  of  man"  before  ''the  angels  of  God" 

[3341]  Matthew  differs  remarkably  from  Luke's  version  of  the 
tradition  about  "  the  son  of  man  "  confessing,  or  acknowledging,  in 
heaven,  those  who  have  confessed  Him  on  earth  : — 

Mt.  X.  32  Lk.  xii.  8 

"  Everyone  therefore  that  shall  "But  I  say  unto  you,  ever}one 

confess  me  before  men,  /  also  that  shall  confess  me  before  men, 

vsdll  confess  him  before  my  Father  the  son  of  man  also  shall  confess 

that  is  in  heaven."  him  before  the  angels  of  God" 

As  regards  "  I "  in  Matthew,  parallel  to  "  the  son  of  man "  in 
Luke,  the  latter  probably  represents  the  original,  altered  by  Matthew 
to  produce  a  correspondence  between  "  I "  and  "  me,"  and  also, 
perhaps,  because  of  "  men  "  (that  is,  "  sons  of  man  ")  in  the  context 
(3177). 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  divergence  between  "  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  and  "the  angels  of  God "?  The  facts  point  to 
some  original  that  has  been  either  (i)  misunderstood,  or  (2)  variously 
paraphrased. 

[3342]  If  it  was  misunderstood,  we  might  suppose  that  "the 
Holy  One  (3222—3),"  (that  is,  "God"),  has  been  taken  by  Luke  to 
mean  "the  holy  ones"  (that  is,  "the  angels  of  God"),  whereas 
Matthew  took  it  correctly  to  mean  "  God,"  but  expressed  it  in  the 
phrase  customarj'  in  his  gospel.  But  against  this  supposition,  is  the 
fact  that  we  know  of  no  instance  where  Jesus  calls  God  "  the  Holy 
One." 

If  the  original  was  paraphrased,  we  might  suppose  it  to  have 
been  "the  Family  that  is  above,"  as  in  the  Rabbinical  prayer, 
"  That  thou  mightest  make  peace  in  the  family  that  is  above  and  in 


left  no  extant  comment)  speaks  of  the  Son  as  the  Temple  of  the  Father  in 
language  that  suggests  that  Jerome  recognised  such  a  link. 
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the  family  that  is  below.. .^^^  comparing  also  the  tradition  that 
"  whoever  studies  Torah  for  its  own  sake,  makes  peace  in  the  family 
that  is  above  and  in  the  family  that  is  below"^."  Differences  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  those  to  whom  God  was  speaking 
when  He  said,  "Let  us  make  man^,"  and  also  as  to  the  question 
whether  "  the  family  above  "  included  or  excluded  "  the  angels^."  A 
Targum  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  says,  "  When  the  sons  of  Israel  did 
the  good  pleasure  of  their  King,  He,  in  His  Word,  began  to  praise 
them  in  the  Family,  in  the  Holy  Angels,  and  said...^"  Here  and  in 
many  other  passages  the  exact  meaning  of  "  the  family  "  is  doubtful, 
and  it  might  be  variously  rendered  in  Greek.  But  against  this 
supposition,  too,  is  the  fact  that  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
Jesus  spoke  of  "the  Family  that  is  above." 

It  will  be  shewn,  later  on  (3492  a  foil.)  that  a  form  of  the 
expression  "  Most  High,"  which  occurs  in  Luke,  as  a  parallel  to 
Matthew's  "Father  in  heaven,"  is  used  in  the  plural  in  Daniel  to 
mean  "God  Most  High,"  but  is  capable  of  being  taken  to  mean 
"  saints,  or  angels,  on  high."  It  is  more  likely  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  have  severally  paraphrased  this  as  "  Father  in  heaven,"  and 
"  angels  of  God,"  than  that  Matthew  contains  the  original  altered  by 
Luke,  or  that  Luke  contains  the  original  altered  by  Matthew. 

This  passage  of  the  Double  Tradition  appears  to  be  akin  to  the 

^  [3342  a]  Berach.  ij  a,  see  Levy  iv.  58.  Sanhedr.  99  b  takes  the  repetition  in 
Is.  xxvii.  5  (lit.)  "  let  him  make  peace  with  me;  peace  let  him  make  with  me"  as 
referring  to  peace  in  "the  family  above"  and  peace  in  "the  family  below." 

2  [3342 1^]  Comp.  Eph.  iii.  15  "I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  from  whom 
all  fatherhood  (TrarpLd) "  (which  we  might  render  familyhood,  if  there  could  be 
such  a  word)  "z«  the  heavens  and  on  earth  is  named,"  i.e.  "the  family  above,  and 
the  family  below,  all  move  round  Him  as  their  illuminating  centre."  This  would 
explain  how  Matthew  might  think  it  best  to  use  his  paraphrase,  above  mentioned, 
his  thought  being  "The  family,  after  all,  is  the  Father." 

[3342  c]  Wetstein,  on  Eph.  iii.  15,  quotes  Sanhedr.  98  b  on  Jerem.  xxx.  6 
"all  faces,"  as  indicating  the  meaning  to  be  ^^ihe  fatnily  above  and  \h.t  family 
below,"  and  another  interpretation  as  "the  angels  and  Israel."  For  Rashi's 
comment  on  Berach.  ij  a  see  Schottgen  i.  1237.  On  "Torah,"  commonly 
rendered  Law,  but  meaning  rather  Instruction,  see  3493  b. 

3  [3342  aT]  See  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  i.  26  "let  us  make  man,"  where,  among 
other  views,  one  is,  that  "us"  means  Love,  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Peace, 
who  argue  for,  and  against,  the  creation  of  man. 

*  [3342 £]  Schottg.  i.  1237  "Per  familiam  Dei  (R.  Meir  ben  Gabbai)  intelligit 
Sepphiroth,  et  quicquid  spectat  ad  Deitatem,  exclusis  angelis." 

'  [3342/]  Cant.  i.  15.  The  united  Family  seems  regarded  almost  as  one 
Person,  sitting  on  one  "throne,"  in  Rev.  iii.  21,  "I  will  give  to  him  to  sit  down 
with  me  in  my  throne,  as  I  also... sat  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 
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passage  in  the  Triple  Tradition,  discussed  above ',  about  "  the  son  of 
man  "  being  "  ashamed." 

§  6.     "As  the  lightning... so  shall  be  the  son  of  man" 

[3343]  Other  sayings  of  the  Double  Tradition  about  the  un- 
expectedness of  the  "coming"  of  "the  son  of  man"  having  been 
discussed  above  (3297  foil.),  it  remains  to  mention  the  following: — 

Mt.  xxiv.  27 — 8  Lk.  xvii.  24 — 5 

"For  as  the  lightning  cometh  "  For  as  the  lightning  lightening 
out  from  the  east  and  appeareth  from  the  [one  region]  under  the 
as  far  as  the  west"-,  so  shall  be  heaven  to  the  [other  region] 
the />arousia^  of  the  son  of  man.  under  heaven-  shineth,  so  shall 
Wheresoever  may  be  the  carcase,  be  the  son  of  man  in  his  day  3 
there  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  but  first  he  must  suffer  many- 
together."  things...  ■*." 

[After  this  follow  words  parallel  [After  this  follow  accounts  of 

to  the  Marcan  Discourse  on  the  the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  etc., 

Last  Days,  and  then  an  account  and  then : — ] 
of  the  days  of  Noah,  and  then  : — ] 

1  Mk  viii.  38,  see  3211  foil. 

2  [3343a]  The  phrase  "under  heaven'"  is  Hebraic  and  not  Western  Greek 
(see  Wetstein  on  Lk.  xvii.  24).  "From  under  heaven"  is  rarely  used  except  with 
phrases  of  extermination  (see  Gesen.  1066  a  which  gives  Gen.  i.  7  as  unique). 
Probably  the  original  was  "from  end  \to  end\  under  heaven."  Delitzsch  has 
"from  tlie  end  of  the  heaven. ../<?  the  end  oi  the  heaven."  The  condensed  phrase 
"from  end  \to  end},"  in  the  Bible,  sometimes  means  (Gesen.  892  a)  '^^ everywhere 
at  once."  In  Jerem.  1.  26,  LXX  has  translated  it  "seasons"  Sym.  "all," 
Aq.  "from  the  boundary'^;  Jerem.  li.  31  =  (LXX)  "from  the  last  [partY^;  in 
Is.  Ivi.  II,  LXX  omits,  Sym.  has  "from  the  extremity  to  the  last  [J>art]."  This 
appears  to  have  been  paraphrased  by  Matthew  as  "from  east  to  west"  and  to 
have  been  rendered  by  Luke  "from  the  [one  region]  under  heaven  to  the  [other 
region]  under  heaven,"  which  is  neither  classical  nor  vernacular  Greek,  but  quite 
clear  and  like  the  (supposed)  Hebraic  original. 

[3343  6]  Corrections  522  (ii)  d,  (iv)  suggests  that  Matthew  may  have  confused 
"lightning"  with  "dawn"  (on  which  add  y.  Yoma  iii.  (Schwab  v.  185)  and 
Levy  i.  270  a).  But  in  that  case  JNIatthew  would  probably  have  substituted 
"dawn"  for  "lightning."  More  probably  Matthew  has  paraphrased  in  good 
Greek,  and  defined,  what  was  non-Greek  and  indefinite.  Perhaps,  too,  Matthew 
may  have  wished  to  suggest  the  Messiah  as  setting  out  from  the  East,  according 
to  the  popular  belief  (Schiirer  ii.  2.  149)  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius. 

*  On  parousta,  see  3334,  3347  and  3353  h. 

*  W.H.  omit  "in  his  day"  in  txt.,  but  insert  it  in  marg.,  SS  has  "so  shall  be 
the  day  of  the  son  of  man." 
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Mt.  xxiv.  40 — I  Lk.  xvii.  34 — 7 

"Then  there  shall  be  two...  "  ...in  this  night  there  shall  be 

one  [woman]  is  to  be  taken  and      two... the  one  [woman]  shall  be 
one  is  to  be  left."  taken  but  the  other  shall  be  left." 

And  they,  answering,  say  to  him, 
"  Where,  Lord  ?  "  but  he  said  to 
them,  "  Where  the  body  [is]  there 
also  the  eagles  will  be  gathered 
together  to  [the  prey]^" 

In  Luke,  the  saying  about  "  the  eagles  "  comes,  more  effectively 
than  in  Matthew,  as  a  spiritual  answer  to  a  chronological  and 
unspiritual  question.  The  questioners  merely  want  to  know  where 
will  be  the  particular  visitation  about  which  they  are  anxious.  The 
answer  is — "  wherever  the  freshly  slain  body  lies,  there  will  be  the 
eagles  gathering  for  the  feast"."  This  resembles,  in  tone,  a  tradition 
peculiar  to  Luke  and  placed  by  him  a  little  before  these  descriptions : 
"The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation.  Neither  shall 
[men  be  able  to]  say,  '  Lo,  here,'  or  'There';  for  lo,  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  withifi  you,  or,  in  the  fnidst  of  you^." 

[3344]  As  regards  the  nature  of  "the  eagles,"  Deuteronomy* 
predicts  an  eagle-nation  as  a   judgment  of  the  Lord ;    Hosea  and 

^  [3343  f]  Luke,  by  substituting  "body"  for  "carcase,"  adapts  the  text  to 
the  Western  conception  of  "eagles,"  which  would  not  prey  on  any  "body"  that 
was  not  freshly  killed.  In  LXX,  "eagles"  often  mean  "vultures,"  and  perhaps 
Matthew  uses  the  word  thus. 

2  [3343  rf]  Comp.  Job  xxxix.  28  foil.  "She  {i.e.  the  eagle]  dwelleth  on  the 
rock. ..from  thence  she  spieth  out  the  prey ;  her  eyes  behold  it  afar  off.. .and  where 
the  slain  (lit.  the  pierced,  LXX  those  that  have  died,  Sym.  the  flesh  of  the  wounded) 
are,  there  is  she."  This  conditional  answer  resembles  the  conditional  answer 
(Sanhedr.  98a)  to  the  question  "When  will  the  Messiah  come?"  (Ps.  xcv.  7) 
"To-day — if  ye  luill  hear  his  voice,^''  that  is,  if  the  conditions  for  receiving 
righteousness  are  present.  And  so,  the  words  of  Jesus  mean  "in  any  place  and  at 
any  time — if  the  co7iditio7ts  for  receiving  condemnation  are  present." 

3  [3343 f]  Lk.  xvii.  20—21.  Comp.  Exod.  xvii.  7  (R.V.)  "Is  the  Lord 
at?iongus...},"  where  Aquila  has  Luke's  prep,  as  above  {ivrb%),  but  LXX  "in," 
Theod.  "w  the  midst  of,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  9  (same  Heb.)  (R.V.)  "Let  the  Lord... 
go  in  the  midst  of  ns,"  Aquila  as  before  (ivrdi),  LXX  '■'■along  with  (^erd),"  Theod. 
and  Sym.  "in  the  fnidst  of."  Christ's  doctrine  is  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
consists  in  filial  and  fraternal  love.  It  is  therefore  both  "/«"  men  and  "among" 
men,  both  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  See  3362  (i)  foil,  for 
a  full  discussion  of  ivrbs. 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  49  "The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee. ..as  the 
eagle  flieth." 
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Habakkuk  mention  an  eagle  in  terms  implying  a  connection  with 
judgment^;  Ezekiel,  in  "a  riddle,"  calls  it  Babylon-;  the  words 
assigned  to  Jesus  perhaps  have  in  view  the  eagle  of  Rome  in 
particular,  but  manifestly  include  all  God's  chastising  agents.  The 
"  eagles  "  fulfil  the  will  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  as  the  "  cherubim,"  or 
"living  creatures,"  in  Ezekiel's  Chariot,  fulfil  the  will  of  the 
Charioteer.  Perhaps  some  thought  of  this  led  Matthew  to  connect 
Xht paronsia  of  the  Son  with  the  "  gathering"  of  the  eagles. 

Part  of  the  Lucan  tradition  ('"Lo,  here'  or  'There'")  is 
repeated  shortly  afterwards  ("and  they  shall  say  to  you,  'Lo,  there' 
or  'Lo,  here'")  where  it  is  parallel  to  a  Marcan  tradition^  But  all 
that  relates  to  Lot  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  other  evangelists  never 
mention  Lot's  name.  Now  Luke's  tradition  about  Lot  mentions 
"  the  son  of  man  "  thus,  "  According  to  the  same  things  shall  it  be 
in  the  day  in  which  the  son  of  man  is  [to  be]  revealed."  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  Luke,  or  the  authority  followed  by  him,  has  found  an 
utterance  of  Christ's  about  Lot,  of  which  the  earlier  evangelists  knew 
nothing?  Or  must  we  suppose  that  he  inserted  an  illustrative 
tradition  (not  really  uttered  by  Christ)  in  which  he  ventured  to  use 
the  term  "son  of  man,"  not  indeed  in  his  own  character  of  evangelist, 
but  in  the  character  of  Christ  ? 

This  question  should,  properly,  be  discussed  later  on,  along  with 
other  single  traditions  of  Luke;  but  as  the  consideration  affects 
Luke's  relation  to  Matthew  in  the  Double  Tradition,  it  can  be  more 
conveniently  dealt  with  at  once. 

§  7.     '^'- Reviember  Lofs  wife" 

[3345]  In  the  context  containing  the  Lucan  description  of  the 
days  of  Lot,  and  the  Lucan  precept,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife," 
Luke  inserts  (i)  traditions  parallel  to  Mark  and  Matthew  about 
"  not  turning  back  "  and  afterwards  one  about  "  saving  "  one's  "  life, 
or  soul,"  and  also  (2)  a  tradition  parallel  to  Matthew  alone  about 
"  one  "  being  "  taken  "  and  "  the  other  left,"  thus  : — 


^  Hos.  viii.  I  "As  an  eagle  [he  cometh]  against  the  house  of  the  Lord."  It 
might  mean,  grammatically,  "the  Lord  cometh."  The  Targum  says  "a  king 
with  an  army  like  an  eagle,"  comp.  Hab.  i.  8  "they  fly  as  an  eagle." 

-  Ezek.  xvii.  2 — 12. 

3  Lk.  x\'ii.  23  parall.  to  Mk  xiii.  21  (Mt.  xxiv.  23)  "If  any  one  say  unto  yon, 
'Lo,  here  [is]  the  Christ,'  'Lo,  there'...." 
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[3345] 


"THE  SON   OF   MAN" 


Mk  xiii.  15 — 16 

"  He  that  is  on  the 
housetop,  let  him  not 
go  down  nor  enter 
in  to  take  anything 
from  his  house,  and 
he  that  [has  gone] 
into    the    field    let 

HIM  NOT  TURN   BACK 

to  take  his  cloakl" 


[Mk  viii.  35] 

"  For  whosoever 
willeth  to  save  his 
soul  shall  lose  it,  but 
whosoever  shall  lose 


Mt.  xxiv.  17 — 18 

"He  that  is  on  the 
housetop,  let  him  not 
go  down  to  take  the 
[things  that  are]  from 
his  house,  and  he 
that   is   in   the   field 

LET    HIM    NOT    TURN 

BACK     to     take    his 
cloakl" 


[Mt.  xvi.  25] 

"  For  whosoever 
willeth  to  save  his 
soul  shall  lose  it,  but 
whosoever  shall  lose 


his  soul  on  account  of     his  soul  on  account 


Lk.  xvii.  28 — 36 
"  Like  as  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Lot... according  to 
the  same  things  shall 
it  be  in  the  day  in 
which  the  son  of  man 
is  [to  be]  revealed \ 
In  that  day  he  that 
shall  be  on  the  house- 
top and  his  things  in 
the  house,  let  him 
not  go  down  to  take 
them,  and  he  that  is 
in  the  field  likewise 

LET    HIM    NOT    TURN 
BACK. 

"Remember  Lot's 
wife. 

"Whosoever  shall 
seek  to  gain  his  soul 
shall  lose  it,  but 
whosoever  shall  lose 
it  shall  save  [it]  alive^ 


1  [3345 rt]  The  Aramaic  (Onk.)  "am  revealed,"  or  "reveal  myself,"  represents 
the  Hebrew  "come,"  "go"  etc.  concerning  the  "coming  of  God, "in  Exod.  xix.  9, 
20,  XX.  20,  Deut.  iv.  34,  xxxiii.  2.     See  3314  c,  3334  i^. 

'■*  [3346  3]  This  is  followed  by  Mk  xiii.  17,  Mt.  xxiv.  19  "But  woe  unto  those 
with  child...."  Luke  has  this,  but  later  on  (xxi.  23)  in  the  Discourse  on  the 
Last  Days.  Luke  has,  in  eflfect,  two  Discourses  on  the  Last  Days,  one  (ch.  xvii) 
uttered  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  (ch.  xxi)  uttered  in  Jerusalem.  In  the 
former  he  places  some  things  that  Mark  and  Matthew  place  in  the  latter. 
Similarly  Luke  mentions  two  discourses  of  Jesus,  one  to  the  Twelve  and  another 
to  the  Seventy ;  whereas  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  only  one — to  the  Twelve 
{Clue  233).   On  "  to  take  his  cloak,"  probably  a  gloss  omitted  by  Luke,  see  3368  a. 

*  [3346 <r]  Luke  has  this  again  in  ix.  24 — only  with  '■^save"  instead  of  "gain 
(irepiTTOiovfiai)"  and  instead  of  " save-a/ive  {^woyov^u})" — parall.  to  Mk  viii.  35  and 
Mt.  xvi.  25,  which  are  quoted  above.  Zuoyov^u,  here  rendered  "save-alive," 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  exc.  Acts  vii.  19,  i  Tim.  vi.  13.  In  LXX  it  means 
"bring  forth  alive,"  "spare  from  death,"  etc.  In  ordinary  Greek  it  means 
"bring  forth  living  things,"  as  a  tree  breeds  worms  etc. 
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[me  and]  the  gospel      of  me  shall  find  it."  I    say   unto   you,   in 

shall  save  it."  this    night    shall    be 

Mt.  xxiv.  40  two  on  [Pone]  bed, 

"  Then    shall   two  the  one  (masc.)  shall 

be  in  the  field,  one  be    taken    and    the 

(masc.)    is    [to    be]  other  (masc)  shall  be 

taken  and  one  (masc.)  left;  there   shall   be 

is   [to   be]   left,   two  two    (fem.)   grinding 

(fem.)  grinding  in  the  in  the  same  [place], 

mill,    one    (fern.)    is  the  one  (fem.)  shaU 

[to    be]    taken    and  be     taken    but    the 

one  (fem.)  is  [to  be]  other  (fem.)  shall  be 

left."  left" 

Here,  in  Luke,  Westcott  and  Hort  print  let  him... turn  back, 
as  a  quotation  fi-om,  or  allusion  to,  the  story  of  Lot  "His  wife  looked 
hotkey  Neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  LXX  has  "turn"  But  Origen, 
in  his  comment  on  the  storj-,  paraphrases  "look"  as  '■'■tum-r 
Moreover  the  Hebrew  here  used  for  ^^ look"  is  thrice  rendered  in 
LXX  by  the  Greek  '^  tum^."  Above  all,  the  precept  occurs  in  the 
story  of  Lot  so  prominently  (and  perhaps  uniquely  in  the  Bible)  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Luke,  having  just  mentioned  Lot  by  name, 
and  being  about  to  mention  Lot's  wife,  is  alluding  to  the  precept 
disobeyed  by  her. 

^  Gen.  xix.  16,  LXX  eTri^\eif/ew...th  ra.  irwiau.  Mk  and  Lk.  have  eis  to 
oTurti)  but  Mt.  irUru. 

^  [3345  </]  See  Origen  on  Gen.  xix.  16,  and  Cels.  iv.  45  (Lomm.  xix.  71), 
but  especially  Horn.  Jer.  xiii.  on  Jer.  xv.  6  (Lomm.  xv.  255),  where  he  says 
"turn  (arftii^Mv)  thou  not  to  Sodom,"  "turn  not  again  (^xurrpd^Tyj)  to  it  \i.e. 
vice]"  and  he  also  twice  quotes  "save  thyself  to  the  mountain,"  Gen.  xix.  17, 
comp.  Mk  xiii.  14,  Mt.  xxiv.  16,  Lk.  xxi.  21  "let  them  flee  to  the  mountains." 

[3345  e\  In  Gen.  xix.  26,  "  him  "  (in  "  his  wife  looked  [back]  from  behind 
him  ")  is  not  expressed  by  LXX  els  t4  dvlcu,  and  is  variously  interpreted,  Jer.  I 
"from  behind  the  angel^^  Jer.  II  "from  behind  her"  and  so  Vulg.  "post  se" 
Rashi  "from  behind  Z<>/."  "From  behind  (or,  after),"  i.e.  "from  following 
after,"  is  (Gesen.  30a)  often  used  with  "God"  as  obj.  to  describe  "ceasing  from 
following  after  God  "  ;  but  that  is  with  special  verbs.  "Lookedyro»i  behind  ^^ 
angel"  might  mean  "  looked  ceway  from  the  angel,  who  was  before  them  as  their 
guide" ;  but,  if  "fixim"  is  dropped,  it  might  mean  "looked  after  iht.  angel,  who 
was  behind  them  destroying  Sodom."  And  accordingly  Etheridge  renders  Jer.  I 
"looked  afttr  the  angel" — perhaps  influenced  by  the  following  words,  "  to  know 
what  woiild  be  the  end  of  her  father's  house,"  and  supposing  that  the  angel  was 
engaged  in  destropng  Sodom. 

*  'Erwrrp^^w  in  i  S.  x^n.  7  (A),  Is.  IxiiL  15,.  Lam.  i.  12. 
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[3346]  Several  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original 
contained  this  allusion  to  the  story  of  Sodom,  that  Mark  and 
Matthew  have  missed  it,  and  that  I<uke,  even  though  he  may  have 
added  to  the  original  in  order  to  illustrate  what  was  obscure,  has  at 
all  events  partially  elicited  the  latent  truths 


^  [3346  a]  First,  we  find  Josephus  and  Revelation  agreeing  in  classing 
Jerusalem  with  Sodom.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  in  one  passage  says  (Rev.  xi.  8) 
"which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,"  and  Is.  i.  lo  and  Test.  Xli  Patr. 
Levi  xiv.  6  (ed.  Charles)  do  not,  in  themselves,  necessarily  demand  literal  inter- 
pretation. But  in  another  passage,  Revelation  suggests  agreement  with  Josephus, 
whose  condemnation  is  unmistakeably  literal.  Comp.  Rev.  ix.  3 — 11  (Notes 
2942*  (vi)  a)  with  Josephus,  Bell.  iv.  9.  10,  on  the  murderers,  who  "dressed  their 
hair  like  women,"  and  who,  besides  "imitating  the  adornment  of  women," 
practised  unnatural  passion.  Elsewhere  Josephus  declares  his  belief  (5^//.  v.  13. 
6)  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  their  assault,  the  city  would  have  been 
"destroyed  by  deluge  or  by  the  thunderbolts  that  fell  on  Sodom,"  for  "the 
generation  was  much  more  impious  than  the  men  that  endured  those  visitations." 

[3346  b']  The  sin  of  Sodom  is  clearly  implied  in  Test,  xii  Patr.  Levi  xvii.  11, 
which  accuses  certain  priests  of  being  iraibocpdbpoi.  KTtijvocpBbpoi.  In  the  face  of  that 
accusation,  it  seems  probable  that  the  previous  prediction  [ib.  xiv.  6)  "Your 
union  shall  be  like  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  may  be  literally  meant,  as  an 
additional  sin,  beside  the  other  sins  mentioned  in  the  context. 

Christ's  language  (Mt.  x.  15,  xi.  23 — 4,  Lk.  x.  12)  about  Sodom,  in  connection 
with  the  judgment  that  was  to  fall  on  cities  that  rejected  the  Gospel,  indicates  that 
He  might  use  the  name  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  especially  Ezekiel  used  it,  but  in 
a  non-literal  sense,  to  express  His  condemnation  of  anything  that  He  considered 
a  specially  unnatural  violation  of  the  marriage-bond  that  united  Israel  to  Jehovah. 
Subsequently  His  language  might  be  interpreted  literally,  and  especially  by  Luke, 
writing  after  the  siege.  If  Josephus  can  be  relied  on  as  to  the  moral  condition  of 
many  of  the  besieged,  the  literal  interpretation  would  be  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  some  Christians  to  magnify  the  correspondence  of  Christ's  predictions  to 
actual  facts. 

[3346  c]  A  second  point  is  the  precept  to  (Mk  xiii.  14,  Mt.  xxiv.  16,  Lk. 
xxi.  21)  "flee  to  the  mountains."  This  cannot  well  be  harmonized  literally  with 
the  actual  flight  to  Pella.  For  the  natural  way  to  Pella  for  anyone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  would  be  to  go  down  toward  Jericho,  and  then 
to  take  the  northward  road  up  the  Jordan  valley,  in  which  Pella  itself  was 
situated.  Wetstein  makes  no  attempt  to  shew  that  "hills"  would  be  actually 
passed  in  such  a  flight,  but  simply  refers  to  a  number  of  passages  indicating  the 
habit  of  "fleeing  to  the  mountains"  from  enemies.  Among  these,  he  gives  the 
first  place  to  the  saying  in  the  story  of  Lot,  ^^ Escape  to  the  vtountain."  On 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Discourse  warned  the  disciples  to  take  example  from 
the  flight  of  Lot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  understood  literally,  this  geographical 
difficulty  is  removed. 

[3346 </]  The  phrase  (Lk.)  ''on  [?  one]  bed,"  seems  more  likely  than  (Mt.)  "in 
the  field"  to  represent  the  original — that  is  to  say,  the  Semitic  original  from 
which  Matthew  and  Luke  derived  their  several  traditions.     There  may  have  been 
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Luke's  "  in  this  night "  probably  alludes  to  the  night  of  the  flight 
from  Sodom  and  also  to  the  night  of  the  Exodus  \  besides  conveying 
the  spiritual  suggestion  that  the  "coming"  will  be  subjectively 
"in  the  night"  for  those  who  are  "of  the  night^"  Matthew,  not 
seeing  how  it  could  be  reconciled  with  men's  being  "in  the  field," 
has  altered  "in  this  night"  into  "then,"  besides  misunderstanding 
the  context. 

[3347]  As  regards  the  use  of  "son  of  man"  in  the  tradition 
about  the  days  of  Lot,  we  may  assume  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  where 
an  evangelist  was  reproducing  an  exposition  of  what  the  Lord 
"meant,"  or  "said" — the  Greek  for  ''meant"  being  the  same  as  the 
Greek  for  "said"  (see  3165  and  3204) — on  the  special  subject  of  the 
''coming"  of  "the  son  of  man"  the  title  might  be  used  as  being 
the  habitual  self-appellation  in  some  cases. 

Moreover  it  was  probably  felt  that  "  So  shall  the  coming  of  the 
son  of  man  be"  was  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  "So  shall  /come'." 


in  the  original  a  parallelism  between  "on  one  bed"  and  "grinding"  (Job  xxxi.  lo 
"grind"  is  paraphrased  by  Targum  '■^sleep"  comp.  Rashi  (Breithaupt)  on  Job, 
and  Levy  ii.  151  a  on  Judg.  xvi.  ti,  and  see  Jer.  Targ.  on  Deut.  xxiv.  6). 

^  [3346^]  Exod.  xii.  42  "it  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed."  In  order  to  be 
ready  to  start  in  that  night,  the  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  Passover  [ib.  i  r)  with 
loins  girded,  shoes  on  feet,  and  staflf  in  hand. 

^  [3346/]  I  Thess.  v.  2 — 5  "the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in 
the  night. ..w^  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness." 

^  [3347  a]  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  Synoptists  never  represent  Jesus 
as  saying  to  the  disciples  "/will  come  again."  It  is  always  "Mi  son  of  man  will 
come."  Mark's  and  Matthew's  tradition  (Mk  xiv.  28,  Mt.  xxvi.  32)  "I  will  go 
before  you  to  Galilee "  is  the  only  Synoptic  record  of  a  promise  of  a  personal 
coming.  Luke  omits  even  this.  He  omits  it  also  when  it  is  referred  to  by  angels 
(Mk  xvi.  7,  Mt.  xxviii.  7  "he  goeth  before  you  to  Galilee")  where  Lk.  xxiv.  6 — 7 
makes  the  angels  merely  refer  to  what  Jesus  said  in  Galilee  about  the  Passion 
and  the  Resurrection  of  "the  son  of  man." 

[3347  (J]  This  therefore  is  a  case  for  Johannine  intervention,  and  John  ac- 
cordingly intervenes  to  represent  Jesus  as  putting  before  the  disciples  the  thought 
of  "going  before  them,"  when  He  speaks  about  preparing  a  place  for  them 
(Joh.  Gr.  2086)  (xiv.  2)  "I  should  have  said  that  I  am  going  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  He  apparently  says  that  this  is  needless.  But  He  promises  in  any  case 
to  return  (xiv.  18)  "I  ^dll  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come  unto  you.'^ 

[3347  c\  John  also  indirectly  answers  the  question  noted  above  (3343  e)  as 
arising  out  of  Luke's  ambiguous  statement  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you 
(pi.)" — namely,  "Does  'within'  mean  in  the  midst  of  2l  society  or  in  the  heart 
of  an  individual?"  He  represents  "Judas  (not  Iscariot) "  as  actually  asking 
a  question  about  the  way  in  which  Christ's  presence  will  be  manifested  to  the 
disciples  and  not  to  the  world,  and  as  receiving  the  answer  (xiv.  23)  "If  a  man 
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The  former  was  to  be  a  paroiisia  that  would  fill  the  skies  from  one 
end  to  the  other  in  an  instant.  It  indicated  something,  not  indeed 
impersonal,  but  collective,  the  Spiritual  Israel,  the  Church,  the  saints 
incorporate  in  Christ.  It  suggested  the  triumph  of  New  Jerusalem 
over  Sodom  or  Egypt,  of  the  Principle  of  Salvation  over  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation,  or  of  Man  over  the  Beast. 

§  8.     "  The  ahommation  of  desolation  " 

[3347  (i)]  The  hypothesis  of  a  reference  to  Sodom,  in  Christ's 
Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  accord 
with  the  phrase  ^^abomination  of  desolation.^''  For  that  phrase  is 
connected,  expressly  by  Matthew,  and  (perhaps)  tacitly  by  Mark, 
with  DanieP;  and  Daniel  never  mentions  Sodom.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  Jesus  used  that  exact  phrase,  or  that,  if  He  used  it,  He 
had  Daniel  in  view.  I^uke  substitutes  a  paraphrase.  And  the 
thought  of  the  connection  between  "  abominations "  and  "  desolation  " 
is  much  more  frequently  and  spiritually  expressed  in  Ezekiel  than  in 
DanieP.     Ezekiel  also  mentions  Sodom  more  frequently  than  any 


love  me  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father  will  love  him. ..and  we  will  come 
unto  him  and  make  our  abode  -with  him."  This  makes  it  clear  that  in  its  primary 
and  redeeming  aspect,  the  presence  is  in  the  heart  of  the  individual. 

^  Mt.  xxiv.  15  "...spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet... lei  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand "  ;  Mark  has  simply  (xiii.  14)  "let  him  that  readeth  understand  ";  Luke  has 
(xxi.  20)  "Jerusalem  surrounded  by  armies."  Comp.  Dan.  xi.  31  "they  shall  set 
up  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate,"  xii.  11  "and  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  [shall  be]  set  up,"  also  ix.  27  "  and  upon  the  wing  of  abominations 
one  that  maketh  desolate." 

2  [3347  (i)  a]  "Abomination"  (sing,  and  pi.)  occurs  in  Ezekiel,  according  to 
the  English  Concordance  of  A.V.,  about  46  times,  in  Daniel  3  times,  in  the  rest  of 
the  prophets  about  21  times  (including  (A.V.)  "abominable  thing").  The  noun 
^'desolation'"  is  rare  in  Ezekiel,  but  '^desolate"  is  very  frequent,  and  it  often  occurs 
as  expressing  the  consequence  of  Israel's  '' abominations"  or  "idols"  (vi.  6 — 9, 
II — 14,  xii.  16 — 19,  etc.).  The  thought  is  first  expressed  in  v.  ii — 14  "Because 
thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary... with  all  thy  detestable  things,  and  with  all  thine 
abominations,... \  will  make  thee  a  desolation  and  reproach...."  Comp.  xxxiii.  29 
"  when  I  have  made  the  land  a  desolation  and  an  astonishment  because  of  all  their 
abominations " 

[3347  (i)  b'\  In  Ezek.  v.  11,  above  quoted,  '■'detestable  things"  (^'PtJ'  or  flpB', 
LXX  /SSAiryjuo,  27  times)  represents  the  same  word  that  is  rendered  "abomina- 
tions"  in  Daniel,  and  also  in  Jer.  vii.  30  "  The  children  of  Judah...have  set  their 
abominations  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name  to  pollute  it  "  (rep.  ib.  xxxii. 
34).  This  word  (A.V.  "detestable  things'"  5  times  in  Ezekiel)  is  almost  inter- 
changeable with  nar^n,  the  ordinary  word  for  "abominations"  (LXX  pSi\vy/jM, 
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prophet,  and  this  in  a  chapter  beginning  with  the  precept  "  Cause 
Jerusalem  to  know  her  abominations'." 

[3347  (ii)]  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  parallelism  of  thought^  but 
only  an  accidental  parallelism  of  word,  between  Christ's  \-iew  and 
Daniel's,  whereas  there  is  an  absolute  parallelism  between  His  view 
and  that  of  Ezekiel.  In  Daniel,  the  period  of  the  "  abominations  " 
of  Israel,  now  repentant,  has  passed  away,  and  the  future  "  abomi- 
nations" are  to  come  from  foreign  "desolation,"  from  idolatrous 
desecrators  of  the  Temple,  such  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  But 
Ezekiel  sees  Israel  actually  perpetrating  abominations,  and  this  in 
the  Temple  itself,  so  that  Jehovah  is  disowning  it,  and  withdrawing 
His  Shechinah  from  it,  and  preparing  to  destroy  His  own  House, 
with  an  utter  "desolation,"  because  of  the  "abominations"  of  His 
own  people. 

This  also  was  the  view  of  Jesus,  as  we  can  gather  from  many 
passages  in  the  gospels.  He  may  not  have  actually  said  to  the 
Jews,  '^Destroy  ye  this  temple V'  but  He  certainly  thought  that  t/tey 
were  the  destroyers.  He  may  not  have  actually  spoken — though  He 
probably  did  speak — of  "the  blood  of  Zechariah...whom  ye  slew 
between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar^"  but  certainly  such  desecration 

68  times).  Hence  Jer.  vii.  30  "have  set  their  abontituUions  (or,  detestabU  things) 
in  the  house..."  refers  to  the  same  offences  as  those  pre\-iously  mentioned  in 
ib.  9 — II,  "Will  ye  steal,  murder... bum  incense  unto  Baal,... and  come  and  stand 
before  me  in  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and  say,  We  are  delivered — 
that  ye  may  do  all  these  abominationsl  Is  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my 
name,  become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes  ? " 

[3347  (i)  c\  It  will  be  remembered  that  Jesus  (Mk  xi.  17,  Mt.  xxi.  13,  Lk.  xix. 
46)  quotes  the  phrase  about  "a  den  of  robbers"  against  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
with  reference  to  their  desecration  of  the  Temple.  Assuredly  He  did  not  accuse 
them  of  "burning  incense  unto  Baal."  But  He  did  accuse  them  of  "  setting  their 
abominations  "  in  God's  House,  and  He  taught  that  these  would  be  the  cause  of  its 
destruction. 

[3347  (i)  ^  The  Heb.  for  "  abomination  "  in  L.X.X  =  afOfda  2^  times.  Hence 
the  name  of  Antichrist,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3  (text)  6  awdfxirros  t^  d^o/ooi,  "  the  man 
of  lawlessness,"  might  be,  in  Hebrew,  "the  man  of  abomination,"  who  claimed 
worship  as  an  idol.  Comp.  Ezek.  Wii.  10  (lit.)  "beasts  of  detestableness,  and  all 
the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

^  Ezek.  x\'i.  2.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  Sodom  is  6  times  mentioned,  as  compared  with 
10  times  in  all  the  other  prophets. 

*  Comp.  Dan.  ix.  5 — 19  "  We  have  sinned....  O  Lord,  hear ;  O  Lord,  forgive... 
because  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name." 

^  Jn  ii.  19. 

*  Mt.  xxiii.  35  "ye  slew  (itpov^iiaari),"  Lk.  xi.  51  (more  prosaically)  "who 
p>erished  (droXo/i^rov)." 
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as  this,  rather  than  that  from  Roman  standards  or  Roman  statues, 
was  in  Christ's  mind  if  He  ever  used  the  exact  phrase  "  abomination 
of  desolation."  Not  even  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prediction  that 
"the  continual  [burnt  offering]  shall  be  taken  away'"  by  a  foreign 
conqueror  could  seem  to  Jesus  so  terrible  as  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood-  by  God's  own  people.  If  He  did  not  say,  in  fact,  He  was 
continually  saying,  in  effect,  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jews :  "  If  ye  had 
known  what  that  meant,  '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,'  ye 
would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless^"  Luke  mentions  "abomi- 
nation "  but  once,  and  that  in  a  tradition  peculiar  to  himself;  but  we 
may  certainly  learn  from  it  the  spirit  of  Christ's  doctrine ;  and  there 
Luke  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to  the  Pharisees,  "Ye  are  they  that 
justify  yourselves  before  men,  but  God  knoweth  your  hearts ;  for  that 
which  is  highly  exalted  among  men  is  an  aboviination  before  God^." 

[3347  (iii)]  If  we  bear  in  mind  Ezekiel's  frequent  and  character- 
istic use  of  "idols*,"  often  in  connection  with  "abomination"  and 
"defilement,"  we  shall  find  a  connection  between  this  Lucan 
tradition  and  the  warning  in  Ezekiel  about  those  who  have  "  set  up 
their  idols  over  their  hearty  and  put  the  stumbling-block  of  their 
iniquity  before  their  face,"  who  consequently  receive  the  warning, 
"Turn  yourselves  from  your  idols,  and  turn  away  your  faces  from 
your  abominations*."  This,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain,  was  also 
Christ's  doctrine.  Evidence  from  word,  evidence  from  thought,  and 
evidence  from  fact,  point  alike  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Jesus — 
either  before  death,  or  after  death  in  a  vision  to  the  apostles 
"reputed  to  be  pillars" — used  the  phrase  "abomination  of  desola- 
tion," He  used  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  not  of  a  visible  idol  to  be 
set  up  in  a  visible  place. 

[3347  (iv)]  It  belongs  to  The  Fourfold  Gospel,  and  not  to  this 
work,  to  shew  the  doubtful  character  of  much  of  the  eschatological 
detail  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  gospels,  as  compared  with 

^  Dan.  xii.  ii. 

■^  Comp.  Is.  i.  lo — 15  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom. ..To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?...  Your  hands  are  full  of  blood." 

3  Mt.  xii.  7.  ^  Lk.  xvi.  15. 

■'  Far  more  frequently  in  Ezekiel  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  prophets  taken 
together. 

'  Ezek,  xiv.  3 — 7.  Instead  of  "set  up  their  idols,"  R.V.  has  in  text  '^'^  taken" 
but  marg.  Heb.  ^'■caused  to  come  up"  Targ.  "ascendere  fecit  cultum  idolorum 
suorum  in  cor  suum."  In  Dan.  xi.  31,  xii.  11,  the  lit.  rendering  is  ''give,"  that  is, 
"appoint,'"  with  "abomination  of  desolation." 
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the  more  trustworthy  general  and  spiritual  doctrine  in  the  fourth 
gospel.  But  a  few  remarks  may  be  added  here  to  support  the  \'iew 
that  "  the  abomination  of  desolation "  was  connected  with  the 
thought  of  idolatr}',  but  spiritual  idolatr}-. 

One  form  of  idolatry  is  self- idolatry.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus 
imputed  this  to  the  Pharisees — as  He  would  doubtless  impute  it  to 
many  Christian  rulers  of  church  and  state,  from  the  first  century  to 
the  twentieth.  Paul  says  that  "greediness"  is  idolatry'.  Greediness 
in  priests  and  teachers,  where  it  is  necessarily  cloaked  in  hypocrisy, 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  Jesus  as  an  "  unclean  "  spirit, 
worse  than  the  old  "unclean  spirit"  which  Zechariah-  connects  with 
the  "prophets"  of  false  gods.  He  implied — clearly  according  to 
Matthew  and  probably,  though  less  clearly,  according  to  Luke — that 
"this  generation"  was  possessed  by  "seven  spirits  more  evil"  than 
the  former  one^ 

By  "  this  generation  "  He  meant,  mainly,  the  Pharisees.  When 
He  uttered  the  words,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,"  Luke 
says  that  the  Pharisees,  being  "avaricious,"  scoffed,  and  that  Jesus 
replied  "  God  knoweth  your  hearts ;  for  that  which  is  highly  exalted 
among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God^"  He  meant 
" abomination "  as  Ezekiel  would  have  meant  it;  it  was  "idolatry." 
So  again,  in  Matthew,  Jesus  says  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  For  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte;  and  when  he  is  become  so,  ye  make  him  twofold  more 
a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves ^" 

[3347  (v)]  To  Jesus,  then,  the  typical  Pharisee  of  His  day — there 
were  of  course  good  and  bad  Pharisees,  but  we  speak  of  such 
Pharisees  as  were  in  successful  league  with  the  chief  priests  against 
Jesus — seemed  "a  son  of  Gehenna."     The  Greek  phrase  for  this 


^  Col.  iii.  5.  -  Zech.  xiii.  2. 

*  Mt.  xii,  42 — 5,  Lk.  xi.  24 — 6,  29 — 30. 

*  Lk.  xvi.  13 — 15.  Mt.  vi.  24  "Ye  cannot... mammon"  is  followed  by  no 
reference  to  the  Pharisees  but  by  the  precept  "Be  not  anxious...." 

*  [334?  (iv)  a]  Mt.  xxiii.  15,  The  following  words,  with  bitter  irony,  represent 
the  Pharisees  as  thinking  more  of  "/>4^  gold"  than  "the  temple"  and  more  of 
"the  gift"  than  "the  altar."  The  context  in  the  parallel  Mark  and  Luke 
describes  the  objects  of  Christ's  invective  as  "  devouring  widows'  houses  and  for 
a  pretence  making  long  prayers";  these  (Mk  xii.  40,  Lk.  xx.  47)  "shall  receive 
more  abundant  condemnation."  This  is  strong  language.  But  Mt.  iii.  7  represents 
John  the  Baptist  also  as  including  Pharisees  in  condemnation  as  "  offspring  of 
vipers,"  and  see  3690  b.     On  "twofold... Gehenna,"  see  note  i  on  3499  (viii). 
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would  naturally  be  "son  of  destruction'^.'"  "Son  of  destruction'^ 
occurs  in  the  Bible  only  twice,  ist  concerning  Judas  "the  son  of 
destruction^'  who  was  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  a  pleader  for  the  poor, 
yet  a  thief,  and  in  league-  with  those  who  made  the  Temple  a  den  of 
robbers^;  2nd,  concerning  "the  man  of  sin  {or,  lawlessness)  the  son 
of  destruction,  he  that  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  against  all  that 
is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  setting  himself  forth  as  God^." 

[3347  (vi)]  This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  the  very  contrary  of  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees,  who  exalted  God  above  everything.  But  the 
exaltation  was  only  in  name.  Their  "heart,"  said  Jesus,  was  "far 
from  God";  they  taught  as  divine  doctrine  their  own  traditions^ 
They  allowed  themselves  to  be  called  "father"  in  such  a  spirit  as 
goaded  our  Lord  to  say  to  His  disciples  "Call  no  man  'father'  on 
earth"."  This  kind  of  Pharisee,  while  nominally  revering  the  law, 
was  in  fact  a  "  man  of  lawlessness"."  He  sat,  in  effect,  not  only  "in 
Moses'  seat*,"  but  even  "in  the  temple  of  God."  For  he  "exalted 
himself"  against  the  divine  dictates  of  natural  affection,  against 
divine  humanity — against  all  that  is  truly  "  called  God  "  or  rightly 
"worshipped"  by  mankind. 

[3347  (vii)]  In  the  fourth  gospel,  the  temporary  triumph  of  these 
"sons  of  Gehenna,"  in  conjunction  with  their  tool  Judas,  who 
became  a  "son  of  destruction,"  after  "Satan  entered  into  himV  is 
regarded  as  causing  His  separation  from  the  disciples :  "  I  will  no 
more  speak  much  with  you,  for  the  prince  of  the  world  cometh." 
He  adds  that  the  Power  of  Darkness  has  no  foothold  in  Him  ("hath 
nothing  in  me  ") ;  but  still,  in  order  that  there  might  be  manifested 
to  the  world  the  love  of  the  Son  for  the  Father,  this  Power  must  work 
its  will — "  that  the  world  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father,  and  as 
the  Father  gave  commandment,  even  so  I  do."    Then  He  goes  forth 

^  [3347  (v)  a]  Comp.  Rev.  ix.  11  "  They  have  over  them,  as  king,  the  angel  of 
the  abyss  ;  his  name  in  Hebrew  is  Abaddon,  and  in  Greek  he  hath  the  name 
Apollyon  (R.V.  marg.  '  that  is,  Destroyer^).''''  "  Destruction,'''  dTrwXeia,  corresponds 
to  "Destroyer,"  diroXKinov.  The  rendering  in  Jn  xvii.  12  and  2  Thess.  ii.  3  (R.V.) 
"perdition"  loses  the  connection  between  ^'destruction"  and  '^destroy." 
"  Abaddon  "  meant  sometimes  the  lowest  region  in  hell. 

^  Jn  xvii.  12,  xii.  6,  xviii.  3. 

3  Mk  xi.  17,  Mt.  xxi.  13,  Lk.  xix.  46.  *  2  Thess.  ii.  3—4. 

'  Mk  vii.  6 — 8,  Mt.  xv.  7 — 9,  Lk.  om.  the  whole. 

*  Mt.  xxiii.  9.  ^2  Thess.  ii.  3. 

^  Mt.  xxiii.  2.  ®  Jn  xiii.  27,  comp.  ii.  2. 


IN   THE   DOUBLE   TRADITION       [3347  (viii)] 

from  the  desecrated  city  with  the  words  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  ^." 
Similarly  Luke  describes  Jesus,  in  the  moment  of  His  arrest,  as 
saying  to  the  emissaries  of  the  Pharisees  "  This  is  your  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness'." 

According  to  this  view,  what  Jesus  said  about  the  future  shortly 
before  His  death,  was  mainly  intended  to  prepare  His  disciples  for 
His  departure,  and  for  a  temporar)'  triumph  of  "  the  prince  of  this 
world"  or  "  the  man  of  sin  "  or  "antichrist,"  which  was  necessarily  to 
be  attended  by  an  "abomination  of  desolation."  ^Vherever  they 
saw  such  a  triumph  they  were  to  flee  from  the  place  as  being  defiled, 
like  Sodom,  and  beyond  their  power  to  help^ 

[3347  (viii)]  Some  notion  of  an  "abomination  of  desolation," 
arising  out  of  persecution,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  tradition  of 
Revelation  about  the  "  two  witnesses,"  who  were  killed  by  "  the 
beast  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  abyss  " ;  and  whose  dead  bodies 
were  "  in  the  street  of  the  great  city  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom 
and  Egypt,  where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified*." 


1  Jn  xiv.  30—31.  -  Lk.  xxii.  53. 

^  [3347  (vii)  a]  Such  a  triamph  appears  to  be  predicted  in  the  words  (Jn  xvi.  2) 
"  The  hour  cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  you  shall  think  that  he  offereth  [divine] 
service  to  God."  Aarpeia  rendered  "  di\-ine  service"  in  Heb.  ix.  i  (R.V.  and 
A.V.)  means  '•  a  reUgious  offering,  or  sacrifice  "  (comp.  Rom.  xiL  i),  and  it  might 
be  argued  that  John  places  these  persecutors  on  a  level  with  the  persecutors  of 
Christ  ( Jn  xv.  20  "  if  they  persecuted  me  they  will  also  persecute  you  ")  and  on 
a  level  with  those  who  substituted  for  Jehovah  a  false  god,  like  their  forefathers, 
who  (Ps.  cvi.  36 — 8)  "served  their  idols... yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  unto  demons,  and  shed  innocent  blood."  With  the  example  of  Paul 
before  us — Paul  the  persecutor,  who  (i  Tim.  i.  13)  "obtained  mercy"  because  he 
persecuted  "ignorantly  in  unbelief" — we  have  to  distinguish  the  persecutors  of 
early  Christianity  according  to  their  motives.  But  still  the  fourth  gospel  appears 
to  suggest  that,  although  such  persecution  might  be  repented  of  and  forgiven,  yet  it 
was,  while  it  lasted,  a  kind  of  idolatry,  an  offering  of  sacrifice  to  a  god  of 
inhumanity.  John  xvi.  2  (see  Wetstein)  may  be  alluding  to  a  Jewish  tradition 
(based  on  Numb.  xxv.  13,  on  which  see  Wiinsche,  p.  508)  that  "Whoso  sheds 
the  blood  of  the  transgressor  " — as  Phinehas  did — is  to  be  r^arded  as  "  making 
propitiation,"  because  he  virtually  "  offers  an  offering  (Heb.  Corban)  to  God." 

*  [3347  (viii)  a]  Rev.  xi.  7—8.  The  Beast  is  called  in  Hermas  Vis.  IV.  2 
"  a  type  of  the  great  tribtdation  that  is  coming,"  comp.  Rev.  vii.  14  "  These  are 
they  that  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and  they  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and  Mt.  xxiv.  21  "great  (Mk  xiii.  19  om. 
great)  tribtdation  such  as  hath  not  been...,"  Lk.  xxi.  23  '■^ great  distress  (tbuyn; 
AteyoXi;)." 

The  thought  in  Revelation  (of  "the  dead  bodies  in  the  street")  seems  to  be 
that  of  an  outrage  on  God  committed  not  only  by  allowing  the  bodies  to  remain 
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The  Beast  seems  to  correspond  to  what  the  Johannine  Epistle 
calls  "  Antichrist  V'  quoting,  as  a  common  saying,  "  Antichrist  is 
coming,"  and  adding  "  And  even  now  there  are  many  antichrists." 
Nero  and  Domitian — and  perhaps  other  persecutors,  or  personified 
persecutions  unknown  to  us — were  not  improbably  thus  called. 
Each  such  definite  persecutor  or  persecution  would  lead  Christians 
to  merge  Christ's  thought  of  an  invisible  principle  of  antichrist  (that 
is,  inhumanity  or  the  Beast)  in  some  visible  incarnation  of  it,  with 
visible  and  historical  circumstances^.  Hence,  in  part,  we  may 
explain  the  variations  in  the  Synoptic  gospels.  And  hence,  in  part, 
we  may  explain  the  attitude  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  who  desires  to 
divert  attention  from  visible  details  to  invisible  and  spiritual 
principles. 

[3347  (ix)]  "Then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "what  precept  of  the 
slightest  use  did  Jesus  give  to  the  disciples  at  this  stage,  in  the  belief 
of  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel,  corresponding  to  the  Synoptic 
precept  to  '  flee  unto  the  mountains '  ? "  The  answer  is,  "  None, 
except  that  which  He  gave  in  action,  when  He  said  to  the  disciples 
as  He  passed  out  of  the  City  to  Gethsemane,  '  Arise,  let  us  go-onward 
hence-'.'"  There  were  different  kinds  of  "going-onward"  or  "going 
on^"  When  Jesus  used  the  term  at  the  outset  of  His  career,  He 
meant  "  Let  us  go  on  to  preach  the  gospel  elsewhere''."  \^^len  Paul 
withdrew  from  Ephesus,  where  he  had  been  "  fighting  wild  beasts," 
he  passed  on  to  preach  the  gospel  elsewhere.  But  when  Polycarp, 
at  the  request  of  his  friends,  withdrew  from  Smyrna,  he  retired, 
somewhat  as  Jesus  did  to  Gethsemane,  to  give  himself  up  speedily 
to  those  who  were  to  bring  about  his  martyrdom.  No  rule  is  laid 
down.     When  "the  prince  of  this  world  cometh,"  each  follower  of 


unburied,  but  also  by  the  temporary  domination  of  the  Beast  over  the  Man  (who  is 
in  God's  image)  like  the  thought  in  the  Targum  quoted  elsewhere  (3618  (i)  ^)  on 
Deut.  xxi.  23  "...thou  shalt  bury  him  the  same  day... that  thou  defile  not  thy 
landr  where  the  Targum  adds  ^^  lest  wild  beasts  abuse  him."  On  the  Two 
Witnesses  see  Notes  2942*  (ii)  a — d,  (xix)  foil. 

1  I  Jn  ii.  18. 

2  See  Prof.  Swete  on  Mk  xiii.  14,  as  to  various  explanations  of  this  kind. 
Mark's  text  ("the  abomination...  \a  man\  standing  {ecrTrjKdTa)  ")  indicates  that  the 
writer  regarded  "the  abomination"  as  a  person— perhaps  an  Emperor,  perhaps 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3)  "the  man  of  sin  {or,  lawlessness),  the  son  of  destruction."  See 
3347  (i)  d,  (v)  a. 

3  Jn  xiv.  31,  *  On  dyufxev,  "  let  us  go  on,"  see  3323  foil. 
»  Mk  i.  38  (3326). 
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Jesus — whether  he  "go  onward"  in  this  direction  or  in  that,  to 
prolonged  action,  or  to  almost  immediate  death — is  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  words  of  Jesus  (xiv.  31)  "that  the  world  may  know  that 
I  love  the  Father." 

[3347  (x)]  The  conclusion  is  that  Jesus — or  some  revelation  from 
Jesus — probably  did,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  bid  the  disciples 
"  flee  to  the  mountains,"  after  His  departure,  and  that  a  trace  of  this 
is  contained  in  Matthew's  tradition  that  "  the  eleven  disciples 
went  into  Galilee  unto  the  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
for  them',"  and  in  the  Mark-Matthew  tradition  that  Jesus  had 
promised  to  "go  before  them  to  Galilee'."  But  Luke  has  omitted 
all  these  specifications  of  place.  John  seems  to  say,  "You  need  not 
literally  go  up  to  the  mountains,  for  '  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  the 
Rock  of  Israel'^,'  will  come  down  to  you."  This  is  expressed  in  the 
words — very  mystical,  and  yet  very  practical — "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  staying-places — If  a  man  loi'c  me,  he  will  keep  my 
word;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  staying-place  with  him*." 


'  Mt.  xxviii.  16. 

■^  [3347  (x)  d\  Mk  xiv.  -28,  xvi.  7,  Mt.  xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  7.  On  the  differences 
of  view  concerning  the  first  manifestations  of  the  risen  Saviour,  see  3197  (iv), 
referring  to  Notes  2999  (xvii)  e—f,  and  quoting  the  Gospel  According  to  Peter, 
which  indicates  that  the  first  manifestation  was  not  at  Jerusalem,  as  also  does  Lk. 
xxiv.  34  (D).  Origen  {Conim.  foann.  i.  7  and  Ceh.  iL  68)  assumes  that  Christ's 
manifestation  to  Peter  took  place  at  Emmaus. 

*  Is.  XXX.  29  "  Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a  holy  feast  is  kept;... 
to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  Rock  of  Israel."  "The  mountain  of 
the  Lord"  is  the  Temple.  And  "the  Temple,"  according  to  Christian  inter- 
pretation, was  Christ. 

*  [3347  (x)  ^]  Jn  xiv.  •j,  23.  The  Johannine  fioval,  "staying-places  "  can  be 
connected,  by  the  following  links,  with  the  Synoptic  phrase  "yf«  to  the 
mountains." 

First,  a  very  early  Christian  tradition  (Paradosis  1394) — probably  from  Papias 
(Iren.  v.  36.  2) — quoting  Jn  xiv.  2,  connects  the  very  rare  Johannine  fiovcd, 
"staying-places,"  with  the  belief  that  all  advance,  through  "steps  (gradus),"  to 
the  heavenly  City;  2nd,  on  Ps.  cxxi.  i,  Rashi  (Breithaupt)  says  "  Canticum  pro 
gradihtis.  Indicantur  in  hoc  Psalmo...^ad^Mj...quae  tempore  {\xXnxo  justis  sunt 
olrventurae  sub  arbore  vitae  throni  glonae"  \  3rd,  the  Mishna  {Taanith  ii.  2, 
Schwab  vi.  156)  quotes  Ps.  cxxi.  i  as  a  prayer  appointed  for  time  of  tribulation, 
and  the  following  Gemara  quotes  Gen.  xxii.  13  "he  {i.e.  Abraham)  lifted  up  his 
eyes,"  that  is,  on  Mount  Moriah;  4th,  Origen,  on  Gen.  xix.  17  "escape  to  the 
numntain,"  says  [Horn.  Gen.  ad  loc),  "  He  [i.e.  Lot]  was  not  so  perfect  that 
immediately  on  going  forth  from  Sodom  he  could  'go  up  to  the  mountain.^     For  it 
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is  the  mark  of  the  perfect  to  say  '  1  have  lifted  up  mine  eyes  to  the  mountains, 
whence  help  will  come  to  me.'  But  he... was  not  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  abide 
with  Abraham  m  the  higher  reg-ions." 

These  facts  make  it  more  easy  to  understand  that  Jesus,  using  the  language  of 
the  Psalms,  familiar  to  all  Jews  and  especially  familiar  to  pilgrims  that  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  may  have  spoken  of  resorting  to  "the  mountain"  in  a  metaphorical 
and  spiritual  sense.  When,  as  a  fact,  the  Christians  did  actually  (lee  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture,  it  was  natural  that  the  precept  should  be  taken  as 
having  referred  to  "the  mountainous  district"  or  "the  mountains"  in  a  literal  sense. 

[3347  (x)  c]  This  metaphorical  use  of  "  mountains  "  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  use  in  an  opposite  sense  to  mean  false  doctrine,  or  obstacles  to  faith.  On  this, 
see  From  Letter  764  as  to  the  title  of  Uprooter  of  Mountains  bestowed  on  great 
Rabbis.  See  also  3364  t/,  /.  The  Mishna  gives  the  name  of  '^mountains"  to 
traditions  about  the  Sabbath  and  vows  {Chag.  loa)  "The  Halachoth  concerning 
Sabbath,  Chagigoth,  and  trespasses  [_i.e.  appropriations  of  holy  things  to  secular 
uses]  behold,  they  are  as  mountains  suspended  on  a  hair ;  for  lo  !  the  Bible 
teaching  is  little  and  the  Halachoth  much." 

Addendum  on  Luke's  divergences  from  Matthew 

[3347  (x)  rf]  The  following  may  illustrate  the  way  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke 
appear  to  have  divergently  interpreted  an  obscure  original : — 

Mt.  vii.  24 — 5  Lk.  vi.  48 

"...a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house  "...like  a  man  building  a  house,  who 

upon  the  rock ;  and  the  rain  descended  dug  and  deepened  and  laid  a  foundation 
and  the  rivers  {ol  irora/jLol,  J^.Y.^oods)  on  the  rock;  and  when  a  flood  arose 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  fell  upon  {■K\'r\iJHi.ipr\i  di  yevo/j.ivris)  the  river  burst 
that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  upon  that  house  and  had  no  power  to 
founded  on  the  rock."  shake  it  because  it  had  been  well  built." 

The  Aramaic  ^^rock"  (whence  came  "  Cephas")  often  meant  the  rocky  bank 
(3695  a)  of  a  river  liable  to  inundations.  The  only  instance  of  Luke's  irX-qnnvpa.  in 
LXX  is  Job  xl.  23  "  behold,  if  a  river  overflow  (pK'y)  (marg.  be  violent),"  iav 
yivr}Tai  v\-i)/ji./xvpa.  [Both  in  Heb.  and  in  Aram.,  pti'V — doubtful  in  Job  (Gesen. 
798^) — mostly  means  "oppress,"  as  in  Prov.  xxviii.  3  "...oppresselh  the  poor... 
[like]  a  sweeping  rain."]  Matthew,  not  perceiving  that  "M«  rock[y  bank]"  here 
implied  "the  river" — which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  house — adds 
"winds"  and  "rain,"  and  substitutes  '■^rivers"  for  "river."  Luke  rightly  perceives 
that  "Mf  river"  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disaster,  but  does  not  see  that  '■^ the  rock" 
is  the  rocky  bank,  on  which  there  need  be  very  little  "digging"  and  "deepening," 
as  the  builders  get  down  to  the  rock  almost  at  once.  Matthew  appears  to  be 
right  in  the  cause  of  safety  ("  for  it  was  founded  on  the  rock  "),  Luke  to  be  wrong 
in  suggesting  a  second  cause  ("  because  it  had  been  well  built  "). 

Jerome  (on  Mt.  vii.  24 — 5)  has  some  comments — which  read  as  if  borrowed 
from  Origen,  whose  comment  is  lost — on  the  Psalmist's  mention  of  "rock,"  where 
the  context  speaks  of  deliverance  from  "the  miry  clay"  etc.  The  thought  of  the 
contrast  between  (Ps.  xviii.  2 — 4)  the  "strong  rock"  and  " Xhn  floods  of  (R.  V. 
marg.)  Belial  "  is  frequent  in  the  songs  and  psalms  of  the  Bible. 
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CHAPTER   II 

"THE   SON    OF   MAN"   IN    THE   SINGLE   TRADITION 
OF   MATTHEW^ 

§  I.     Matthew's  use  of  "son  of  man''  in  parables 

[3348]  When  Matthew  records  a  parable  concerning  the  final 
judgment,  he  might  without  irreverence  represent  Jesus  as  using  the 
term  "  son  of  man  "  about  Himself,  as  being  the  appropriate  title  for 
the  Messiah  exalted  from  earth  t©  the  seat  of  judgment  in  heaven — 
even  though  he  knew  that  he  was  merely  giving  the  substance  of 
Christ's  doctrine  and  not  His  ver)-  words.  This  Matthew  does  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats — to  which  he  prefixes  "  When 
the  son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,"  afterwards  calling  Him 
"the  King2." 

In  this  parable,  the  Sheep  are  those  who  have  been  spontaneously 
humane.  They  have  treated  human  beings  with  kindness  without 
knowing  that  every  human  creature  needing  help  represented  some- 
thing more  than  his  single  self.  Proverbs  says,  "He  that  giveth 
graciously  to  the  needy  honoureth  his  Maker"  and  " lendeth  unto 
the  Lord^."  This  parable  bridges  over  the  gulf  between  a  single 
human  sufferer  and  the  "  Maker  "  by  regarding  "  the  son  of  man  "  as 


'  [3348a]  By  "  Matthew"  is  meant  the  whole  of  the  extant  gospel  called  by 
that  name.  It  is  imjKjssible  to  say  how  many  authors  or  editors  are  responsible 
for  those  passages,  peculiar  to  "Matthew,"  which  are  here  called  "the  single 
tradition  of  Matthew."  In  his  exposition  of  Christ's  doctrine,  Matthew  should  be 
regarded,  like  Luke,  as  a  compiler.  Only  whereas  Luke  arranges  his  compilation 
in  chronological  order,  Matthew  often  prefers  to  arrange  his  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

2  Mt.  XXV.  31,  34  "Then  shall  the  King  say. ..Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father...." 

'•  Prov.  xiv.  31,  xix.  17,  see  Gesen.  3360. 
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the  representative  on  earth  of  the  Maker  in  heaven.  "  The  son  of 
man,"  therefore,  means  not  simply  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  but  the 
divine  humanity  represented  by  man  made  in  God's  image,  and  by 
Jesus,  suffering  on  earth  and  exalted  to  heaven. 

There  is  a  similar  use  in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares, 
"  So  shall  it  be  in  the  consummation  of  the  world.  The  son  of  man 
shall  send  his  angels  and  they  shall  gather... \"  Other  instances 
peculiar  to  Matthew  have  been  explained  above.  But  there  remain 
two  of  considerable  difficulty. 

§  2.     "  }^  shall  surely  not  make-an-end-qf  the  cities  of  Israel 
until  the  son  of  man  cojue " 

[3349]  "Ye  shall  surely  not  make-an-end..."  (3244)  stands  in 
Matthew  just  after  the  combination  of  the  warning  "ye  shall  be 
hated  by  all  men,"  with  the  promise  "he  that  hath  endured... shall  be 
saved."  This  warning  and  this  promise  occur  in  Mark  and  Luke 
once,  namely,  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days.  But  in  Matthew 
they  occur  twice,  once  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  and  once, 
previously,  in  the  Discourse  to  the  Twelve  Apostles.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  compare  these  two  passages  with  one  another  and  also 
with  the  parallels  in  Mark  and  in  Luke.  All  but  Luke  mention 
"  end,"  which,  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent  reference,  is  printed 
in  capitals  : — 

Mt.  X.  2  2 — 4  (To  the  Twelve)  Mt.  xxiv.  g — 15  (The  Last  Days) 

"And   ye   sliall   be  hated  by  "And   ye   shall    be  hated   by 

all  on  account  of  my  name,  but  all  the  nations  on  account  of  my 

he    that    hath    endured    to    the  name.     And  then  many  shall  be 

END,  this  [man]  shall  be  saved,  caused  to  stumble*.... But  he  that 

But  when  they  persecute  you  in  hath  endured  to  the  END,  this 

this  city,   flee  to   the  other,  for  [man]  shall  be  saved.    And  this 

verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 

surely  not  make-an-end-of^  the  cities  proclaimed  in  the  whole  of  the 

of  Israel  till  the  son  of  man  come,  inhabited    [world]    for    a    testi- 


^  Mt.  xiii.  40 — 1. 

^  Mt.  xxiv.  II  mentions  the  rise  of  "false  prophets"  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel.     But  it  is  repeated  in  Mt.  xxiv.  24  where  it  is  parallel  to  Mk  xiii.  22. 

^  "Make-an-end-of,"  i.e.  "complete  the  number  of  (reX^w),"  not  the  noun 
"end." 
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A  disciple  is  not  above  his  mony  to  all  the  nations,  and 
master...'."  then     shall     come     the     END. 

When  therefore  ye  see  the 
abomination...-." 

[3350]  With  these  compare  Mark's  and  Luke's  version  of  the 
warning  and  the  promise  : — 

Mk  xiii.  13 — 14  Lk.  xxi.  17 — 20 

"And   ye   shall   be  hated  by  "And   ye   shall   be  hated  by 

all  on  account  of  my  name,  all  on  account  of  my  name. 
But  he  that  hath  endured  to  the  And  a  hair  of  your  head  shall 
END,  this  [man]  shall  be  saved,  surely  not  perish.  In  your  en- 
But  when  ye  see  the  abomination  durance  ye  shall  gain  your  souls 
of  desolation...."  (^r,   lives).      But   when   ye   see 

Jerusalem  surrounded  by  armies 
(or,  camps)  then  know  that  her 
desolation  is  nigh." 

Before  asking  what  is  meant  by  "not. ..until  the  son  of  man 
come,"  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  why  Luke  alone  omits  "  to  the  end  " 
after  "endurance." 

A  sufficient  reason  is,  that  he  may  have  taken  "  to  the  end,"  in 
the  sense  usual  in  the  LXX,  as  meaning  "^0  the  utmost"  '^completely" 
connecting  it  with  "shall  be  saved,"  so  as  to  mean  "but  he  that  hath 
endured — this  [man]  shall  be  saved  to  the  uttermost^."  "To  the 
uttermost"  implies  that  nothing  of  them  shall  perish,  ''not  even  a 
hair"  and  Luke  prefixes  a  sentence  to  that  effect  Much  earlier 
Luke  has  a  somewhat  similar  saying  addressed  to  the  disciples,  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  Matthew's  Discourse  to  the  Twelve*. 

[3351]  Another  probable  reason  for  Luke's  omission  is  that  he 
was  aware  that  THE  END  might  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  Law  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  New  Law,  as  well  as  to 

^  Mt.  X.  14  "A  disciple...,"  isparall.  to  Lk.  vi.  40;  Mt.  x.  15  is  almost  entirely 
peculiar  to  Mt. ;  Mt.  x.  26  is  parall.  to  Lk.  xii.  2,  but  comp.  also  Mk  iv.  22,  Lk. 
viii.  17. 

-  This  is  parall.  to  Mk  xiii.  14  where  Mk  has  "the  abomination,"  but  the 
parall.  Lk.  xxi.  20  has  "Jerusalem  surrounded  by  armies." 

^  [3360  a]  See /oh.  Gram.  2322,  quoting  Heb.  vii,  25  ei's  to  iravTeKii. 

*  [3350^]  Mt.  x.  30,  Lk.  xii.  7  "But  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are 
numbered."  A  corresponding  Biblical  phrase  is  "not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall 
fall  to  the  ground."  In  the  previous  verse,  Matthew  applies  ''shall  fall  to  the 
ground"  to  a  sparrow,  Lk.  has  "  is  forgotten." 
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the  end  of  the  world.  He  might  therefore  avoid  positive  traditions 
that  committed  him  to  one  of  these  two  views  against  the  other.  In 
his  eschatology  he  follows  Mark  and  Matthew  negatively  in  saying 
^^  Not  immediately  cometh  the  end'^"  but  he  nowhere  says,  with  Mark 
and  Matthew,  "he  that  endureth  to  the  end'"  nor  with  Matthew, 
"Then  shall  come  the  end^." 

Luke  does,  however,  imply  some  sort  of  "  end "  in  a  possibly 
corrupt  passage  where  he  says  that  Jerusalem  "shall  be  trampled 
down  by  the  nations  until  they  be  fulfilled,  or,  until  the  appointed- 
times  of  the  nations  be  fulfilled^" 

[3352]  Matthew  himself,  in  the  two  traditions  quoted  above, 
seems  to  contemplate  two  distinct  "ends,"  one  in  which  the  Twelve, 
after  preaching  the  Gospel  to  ''the  house  of  Israel"  will  be  "hated 
by  all"  that  is,  by  all  their  countrymen^;  the  other,  in  which  the 
Apostles  will  incur  the  hatred  of  " all  the  nations"  and  the  " end " 
there  mentioned  is  not  to  come  till  the  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed 
to  ''  all  the  nations^." 

The  Acts^  says  that,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  the  disciples 
travelled  from  Jerusalem  "  speaking  the  word  to  none  save  only  to 
Jews";  but  some  "spake  unto  the  Greeks  also,... and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  them,"  and  their  course  was  approved  by  the 
Apostles  in  accordance  with  the  vision  and  voice  of  the  Lord  to 
Peter.  Matthew's  peculiar  tradition  about  "  the  cities  of  Israel "  is 
perhaps  based  on  some  similar  revelation  given  after  the  Resurrection. 
It  is  to  be  read  with  the  words,  also  peculiar  to  Matthew,  "  Go  not 
into  [any]  way  of  the  Gentiles^" 

[3353]  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  supplies  us  with  evidence  for 
believing  that  such  a  revelation  was  given  after  the  Resurrection — if 


^  Mk  xiii,  7,  Mt.  xxiv.  6  "not  yet,"  Lk.  xxi.  9  "not  immediately." 

*  Mk  xiii.  13,  Mt.  xxiv.  13,  Mt.  x.  22.  ''  Mt.  xxiv.  14. 

*  [3351a]  Lk.  xxi.  24  ...iTa.Tovfi.ivr\  virb  idvQiv  &XP'-  °^  irXripwdCicnv  [/cat  (ffoyrai] 
Kaipol  edvwv.  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  25  "a  hardening  in  part  hath  befallen  Israel  until 
the  fulness  (irX-fipufia)  of  the  nations  be  come  in."  If  the  bracketed  words  are 
inserted,  the  meaning  will  be  "until  they,  i.e.  the  nations,  have  their  full  number 
[of  the  elect]  completed,  and  then  shall  be  the  appointed  times  of  the  nations." 
Is.  Ix.  I  foil,  predicts  the  Epiphany  of  the  Lord  when  all  the  nations  that 
despoiled  Israel  will  make  themselves  servants  to  Israel,  voluntarily,  being 
"ashamed,"  as  Philo  says  (3289 <5),  to  keep  their  spiritual  superiors  any  longer  in 
slavery. 

*  Mt.  X.  23  foil.,  comp.  x.  6.  •  Mt.  xxiv.  9  foil. 
^  Acts  xi.  19 — 21.                                                  *  Mt.  x.  5. 
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at  least  we  believe  that  the  momentous  decision  to  set  apart  the 
chief  among  the  Twelve  for  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  Paul 
and  Barnabas  for  the  Gospel  to  the  Greeks,  was  not  taken  without 
prayer  that  was  answered  by  revelation.  "  James  and  Cephas  and 
John,"  says  the  epistle,  "gave  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  me  and 
Barnabas  that  we  should  go  to  the  nations,  but  they  to  the  circumcision^.''^ 
This  division  of  labour  was  doubtless  not  intended  to  be 
permanent,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  Peter  and  his  com- 
panions asked  the  Lord  to  reveal  His  will,  although  they  recognised 
their  inferiority  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  mind  and  thought  and  language.  At  such  a  time  the 
word  of  the  Lord  may  have  come  to  them,  saying  in  effect,  "  Go  not 
into  [any]  way  of  the  Gentiles.  There  is  enough  for  you  to  do 
among  your  own  people.  Before  you  have  completed  the  number  of 
the  cities  of  Israel  the  son  of  man^  will  have  come  to  the  cities  of 
the  whole  world'." 


^  [3363  a]  Gal.  ii.  8 — q.  Origen,  in  his  comments  on  this,  assumes  the 
division  of  labour.  He  does  not  call  attention,  in  the  context,  to  any  tradition 
that,  later  on,  Peter  became  Bishop  of  Rome.     Nor  does  Chrysostom. 

-  [3363^]  In  such  an  "oracle,"  regarded  as  proceeding  from  Jesus,  "son  of 
man"  would  naturally  be  used  as  being  a  part  of  the  regular  formula,  "the 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  used  by  Jesus.     See  3316 — 7,  3347. 

^  [3353  c\  Connected  with  the  discussion  of  Matthew's  authority  for  his 
tradition  about  the  "coming"  of  "the  son  of  man"  is  the  question  of  his 
authority  for  saying  (Mt.  xxiv.  22)  "If  those  days  had  not  been  shortened 
(Mk  xiii.  20  'If  the  Lord  had  not  shortened  the  days')  no  flesh  would  have  been 
saved."  Why  does  Luke  omit  this?  Probably  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
erroneous. 

[3353  </]  Mark  and  Matthew  seem  to  have  been  led  into  error  by  the  LXX, 
which,  when  describing  God's  "  consumption  and  strict-decision"  as  predicted  by 
Isaiah  and  Daniel,  renders  the  Hebrew  ^' strictly-decide'"  (lit.  ^'cui,^'  ^^sharpen") 
by  the  Greek  "cut-shtyrt."  See  Is.  x.  23,  xxviii.  22  and  Gesen.  358^.  In 
Dan.  ix.  26,  where  Theod.  has  ^^ctU-short  {avyr^ftyu),"  Aq.  and  Sym.  have  "f«/ 
(t^/ww),"  i6.  ix.  27  Theod.  has  '^ consumtnation  (o-wtAcmi)"  but  Aq.  and  Sym. 
seemingly  '■'■ctitting  (ro/tij),"  Al.  "haste  (<nroi/5i)),"  ib.  xi.  36  Theod.  and  LXX 
have  " cottsumm(Uion"  but  in  Theod.  some  copies  add  "haste.''' 

[3353 ir]  Even  if  we  could  suppose  that  the  Greek  translators  used  "cut-short" 
in  a  technical  sense — like  "ciit  (t^/ww)"  applied  to  a  treaty,  oath  etc.  meaning 
"ratify" — that  would  not  justify  Mark,  whose  word  KoiXo^dw  means  "curtail," 
"maim,"  "mutilate,"  so  that  it  suggests  unnatural  or  unexpected  curtailing.  Isaiah 
(x.  22 — 3)  says,  in  effect,  "Because  of  the  stricttuss  of  the  decree  of  consumption 
(».^.  destruction)  only  a  remnant  will  be  saved";  Mark  says,  "Because  of  the 
shortening  of  the  consumption  (i.e.  destruction)  a  remnant  will  be  saved  [which 
would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed]."     Comp.  Rom.   ix.  27  (quoting  Isaiah) 
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According  to  this  view,  these  two  traditions  peculiar  to  Matthew, 
about  completing  "the  cities  of  Israel,"  and  not  going  into  any  "way 
of  the  Gentiles,"  resemble  his  tradition  about  the  precept  to 
"baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(and  probably  other  traditions)  in  referring  to  post-resurrectional 
sayings ^  The  interpretation,  however,  of  the  first  of  these,  is 
extremely  doubtfuP. 

§  3.      The  inclusiveness  of  the  Gospel 

[3353  (i)]  In  considering  Christ's  doctrine  as  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Gentiles,  we  have  to  ask  why  the  words  "y^r  all  the  nations'^ 
are  omitted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  His  quotation  from  Isaiah, 
"  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations^. ^' 


(A.V.)  "rt  remnant  shall  be  saved,"  (R-V.)  "zV  is  the  remnant  that  shall  be 
saved."  By  "it  is  the''''  is  meant  "?V  is  only  the.''''  In  Isaiah  A.V.  has  "[yet] 
a  remnant,"  R.V.   "[only]  a  remnant." 

[3363y]  It  should  be  added  that,  in  Mk  xiii.  20,  the  use  of  "Lord  "  (/ciyptos  nom. 
without  article)  in  Christ's  words,  to  mean  "Jehovah,"  outside  quotations,  is 
unique  in  the  gospels.     See  3492,  3503  b. 

^  [3353 ,§']  The  importance  attached  (in  the  hypothesis  given  above)  to  the 
coming  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  as  though  it  were  the  "coming"  of  the 
Lord  Himself,  may  be  justified  by  various  prophecies  from  Isaiah,  and  also  by 
the  mysterious  emphasis  laid  in  the  fourth  gospel  on  the  coming  of  certain 
Greeks  to  Jesus  which  leads  Jesus  to  say  (Jn  xii.  23)  "The  hour  is  come  that 
the  son  of  man  should  be  glorified."  We  must  attempt  to  keep  in  mind  the  view 
(3243—4,  3314,  3360)  that  God's  '■'coming''''  is  a  ''■revelation'"  (which  might  be 
called  Epiphany)  of  spiritual  (not  material)  light. 

^  [3353/!]  Origen,  if  correctly  reported,  has  (Cramer  on  Mt.  x.  23)  the 
following  comment  on  "until  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man" — :  "He  means 
[the]  Parousia,  not  the  bright  and  glorious  one,  the  universal  consummation,  l)ut 
the  visitation-to-and-fro  (ein<l>oiTt)(nv)  at  different  seasons  by  means  of  which 
(5t'  •^j)  appearing-in-vision  {bTna.vbi3.tvo%,  Acts  i.  3,  see  foh.  Gr.  2331  c.  Notes 
2892  a,  also  3244  a)  He  would  afford  them  the  help  that  was  to  come  from  Him, 
making  them  of  good  cheer  by  reason  of  their  being  persecuted,  and  again 
[coming]  into  union  [with  them]  (TrdXu'  eij  rh  omto)  as  He  promised  (Jn  xiv.  23) 
'I  and  my  Father  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'" 

*  Mk  xi.  17  (parall.  Mt.  xxi.  13,  Lk.  xix.  46)  quoting  from  Is.  Ivi.  6 — 8  "Al.so 
the  strangers  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  minister  unto  him. ..even  them 
will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer ; 
their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar ;  for 
my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations  (LXX  iBvtaiv).  The 
Lord  God  who  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel  saith,  Yet  will  I  gather  [others] 
to  him,  beside  his  own  that  are  gathered."  Heb.  has  '■'■  peoples,^''  not  "nations," 
comp.  3468^  for  the  interchange  of  the  two  words  in  Isaiah  and  Micah. 
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At  first  sight  the  reply  seems  obvious  and  quite  satisfactory, 
•*  Jesus  did  not  include  the  words  in  His  quotation ;  or,  at  all  events, 
they  were  not  included  in  the  original  narrative.  If  they  had  been, 
Matthew  and  Luke — who  in  the  threefold  tradition  habitually 
borrow  from  Mark,  but  borrow  independently  of  each  other — would 
not  have  agreed  in  omitting  them.  \\Tiy  should  they  ?  There  were 
probably  many  editions  of  Mark.  It  was  natural  for  an  editor  of 
Mark's  gospel  to  supply  'for  all  the  nations,'  as  the  words  are  in 
Isaiah.  It  was  natural  for  Matthew  and  Luke  to  omit  them  as  they 
were  not  in  their  edition  of  Mark^" 

[3353  (ii)]  But  on  examination  this  reply  seems  less  satisfactory. 
For  Mark's  context  seems  to  have  been  condensed  and  "  improved  " 
by  the  later  evangelists  so  that  they  have  departed  from  the  original, 
which  Mark  gives  thus,  "  And  he  used  not  to  suffer  that  anyone 
should  carry  a  vessel  through  the  temple,  and  he  used  to  teach  and 
used  to  say  to  them,  //  is  not  [equiv.  to  Is  it  not  /]  written  -  that  my 
house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations  ?  "  Such 
a  use  of  the  negative  ("it  is  not  written")  in  literary  Greek  is 
confined  to  instances  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  ambiguity- 
Here  it  is  conceivable  that  an  illiterate  or  hasty  reader  might  at  first 
sight  take  Mark's  meaning  to  be  "//  is  not  written  that  my  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations,  or  Gentiles  \but 
only  for  the  Chosen  People\'^  Matthew  and  Luke  omit  the  negative. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  have  omitted  it  for  clearness — 
as  Symmachus  omits  it  sometimes — and  that  Mark's  text,  in  this 
point  at  all  events,  represents  the  original'. 

But  further,  Luke  alters  "-shall  be  called"  into  '^'^ shall  be.""  This, 
again,  is  natural,  since  there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  the 
two ;  and  Jesus  Himself  would  have  said  that  the  Temple  was 
^^ called"  by  the  Jews  "a  house  of  prayer,"  although  it  "■was"  not^ 
being  a  pretence,  like  the  barren  fig-tree.     But  it  indicates  that  we 

^  [3353  (i) a]  See  Corrections  321  (vi)  :  "Mark,  as  was  natural  in  a  very 
early  gospel,  may  have  contained  conflations,  mistranslations,  paraphrases,  and 
paraphrastic  additions.  Some  of  these  Matthew  and  Luke  might  reject  as  non- 
authoritative.  Others  they  do  not  insert — but  can  hardly  be  said  to  reject  if 
they  were  not  in  their  edition  of  Mark." 

^  [3353  (ii)  a]  Mk  xi.  i6 — 17,  oxi  y^ypaicTcu ;  a  vehement  interrogative,  "It  is 
not  written,  you  say ! "  i.e.  "  Do  you  venture  to  say  it  is  not  written  ?  "  The 
parall.  Mt.  and  I.k.  have  yiypa-rTai. 

*  See  Gen.  iv.  7,  xliv.  15,  Judg.  iv.  14  where  Symm.  drops  the  n^ative. 

*  Comp.  I  Jn  iii.  i  "that  we  should  ^  <-a//;^  children  of  God  ;  and  we  are." 
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cannot,  in  this  passage,  trust  Luke's  text  as  an  exact  representation 
of  the  original. 

Moreover  the  curious  passage  in  Mark  about  not  "carrying  a 
vessel  through  the  temple"  appears  to  be  by  no  means  a  later 
interpolation  or  addition  but  an  original  tradition  of  Mark,  harmoniz- 
ing with  Jewish  tradition.  It  has  some  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  Johannine  tradition  that  Jesus  said,  "  Make  not  my  Father's 
house  a  house  of  traffic\"  Matthew  and  Luke  probably  omitted  it, 
not  because  they  deemed  it  an  interpolation,  but  because  it  seemed 
diffuse  and  likely  to  blunt  the  point  of  the  sharp  accusation,  "  The 
scriptures  say.  My  house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer,  but  you,  the 
chief  priests  of  the  Jews,  are  making  it  a  den  of  thieves^" 

[3353  (iii)]  In  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  clause  "  for  all  the 
nations,  or  Gentiles,"  there  is  the  fact  that  the  words  were  uttered  by 
Jesus — or  at  all  events  were  regarded  as  having  been  uttered  by 
Jesus — in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  In  this  Court  "innumerable" 
beasts  were  sold  for  sacrifice,  and  Gentiles  themselves  were — at  least 
during  our  Lord's  life  and  for  some  years  afterwards — permitted  to 
offer  sacrificed  There  was  therefore  a  special  force  in  Isaiah's 
words  "for  all  the  nations,"  as  though  Jesus  said  to  the  chief  priests, 
"  How  can  the  Lord  make  strangers  joyful  in  His  holy  mountain, 
and  how  can  His  house  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the 
nations,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  when  you,  His  priests,  fill  the 
Mountain  of  His  house,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  with  the  noise, 
and  traffic,  and  extortion,  which  make  prayer  impossible?" 

Even  if  the  words  "  for  all  the  nations  "  were  not  actually  uttered 
by  our  Lord  in  this  short  quotation,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 

^  Jn  ii.  i6  "traffic  {(fiiropiov),"  and  see  Jlor.  Heb.  (on  Mk  xi.  i6)  as  to  the 
Talmudic  warnings  against  making  any  part  of  a  sacred  building  a  "thoroughfare." 

2  Comp.  Justin  Martyr  Tryph.  17  "For  He  appeared  (Is.  iii.  10  LXX) 
'distasteful'  to  you  when  He  cried  among  you,  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer, 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

='  [3363  (iii)  a]  See  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt.  xxi.  J2  quoting  Hieros.  Jom  Tohh, 
fol.  61.  3  about  Bava  Ben  Buta  who,  finding  the  court  empty  of  beasts,  invoked 
a  curse  on  the  houses  of  those  who  had  laid  waste  the  house  of  God,  and 
straightway  "brought  three  thousand  of  the  sheep  of  Kedar"  into  "the  Mountain 
of  the  House,"  that  is,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 

[3363  (iii)  ^]  On  the  lawfulness  of  Gentile  sacrifices  see  Hor.  Heb.  (on 
Jn  xii.  20  "Now  there  were  certain  Greeks  among  those  that  went  up  to  worship 
at  the  feast")  quoting  (i)  the  Jewish  regulations  for  the  acceptance  of  such 
sacrifices,  and  (2)  Josephus'  account  (^Bell.  ii.  17.  2)  of  Eleazar's  success  in 
persuading  the  multitude  to  break  the  custom  and  to  discontinue  such  acceptance. 
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in  His  mind  (so  we  must  needs  think)  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the 
prophetic  context  implies  them.  Moreover  the  following  parable 
about  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  and  the  words,  "  He  shall  give  the 
vineyard  to  others'','''  indicate  that  at  this  crisis  the  Gentiles  were  in 
Christ's  thoughts. 

[3353  (iv)]  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  a  teacher  as  Jesus 
fell  back  in  His  doctrine  from  the  level  of  those  prophecies  in  "  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  "  which  assume  that  eventually  "  the  nations "  are 
to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Jesus  doubtless 
assumed  (as  it  is  assumed  in  many  of  those  prophecies)  that  Israel 
must  first  be  led  to  the  truth,  and  then  the  Gentiles  through  Israel. 
But  the  doctrine  that  the  Gentiles  were  ultimately  to  be  saved,  and 
that  He  Himself  was  to  be — in  due  season  and  by  the  appointed 
means — the  instrument  of  their  salvation,  He  manifestly  taught. 
The  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  their  Single 
Traditions,  give  prominence  to  this  doctrine.  In  Mark  it  is  com- 
paratively latent.  Mark  can  hardly  be  said  to  profess  to  record 
Christ's  doctrine,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  His  acts 
and  epigrammatic  utterances,  apart  from  His  longer  discourses. 
Yet  even  in  Mark  this  phrase  about  "all  nations,"  coming  shortly 
before  the  parable  of  the  "Vineyard"  given  ^^ to  otfursT  affords 
an  indication  that  Jesus  associated  Himself  with  the  universalism 
proclaimed  in  "the  later  Isaiah^" 

^  [3353  (iJi)f]  Mk  xii.  9,  Mt.  xxi.  41  "...to  other  husbandmen  who  shall  give 
him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons,"  Lk.  xx.  16  adds  "But  hearing  it  they  said, 
God  forbid."  All  have  "to  other(s),"  but  Matthew  puts  the  words  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Jews  answering  Christ's  question.  "^Vhat  will  he  do?" 

'  [3303  (iv)  a\  If  that  is  so,  we  have  to  explain  Christ's  apparent  attitude  to 
the  Gentiles  in  the  story  of : — 

The  Svrophoenician  Woman 

Mk  vii.  27  "It  is  not  fit  (koKov)  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  unto 
the  dogs."  These  words  occur  identically  in  the  parallel  Mt.  xv.  26 — after  (ib. 
24)  "  I  was  not  sent  except  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  which  Mark 
omits.  Mark  also  omits  the  statement  of  Matthew  {ib.  23)  that  the  disciples  said 
"Send  her  away  for  she  crieth  after  us."  According  to  Mark  (vii.  24 — -5)  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  were  in  "a  house,"  and  the  woman  "entered  in  and  fell  at  his 
feet."  These  divergences,  together  with  the  omission  of  the  whole  narrative  by 
Luke,  throw  doubt  on  its  historical  accuracy. 

Matthew's  tradition  about  being  "not  sent  except  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,"  may  have  been  placed  here  by  him  in  accordance  with  his  principle  of 
"grouping" — that  is,  grouping  together  sayings  that  bore  on  one  subject,  irre- 
spective of  their  chronolt^cal  order  in  the  life  of  Christ — because  he  thought  that 
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it  illustrated  Christ's  attitude  to  ^'Gentiles."  If  so,  we  can  infer  nothing  from  its 
position  in  Matthew,  but  must  ask  ourselves,  independently  of  that  position, 
"When  could  such  a  saying  have  been  uttered?"  "How  was  it  possible  that  so 
important  a  saying  could  have  been  omitted  by  all  the  other  evangelists?"  "  Can 
it  be  explained  as  having  been  uttered  indeed  by  Christ  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it  ?  " 

[3353  (iv)  b'\  If  it  refers  to  Gentiles,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  uttered  after 
Christ's  resurrection,  when  He  permitted  or  commanded  the  disciples  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  His  work,  saying  to  them,  in  effect,  "  I,  for  my  part,  was  sent 
to  Israel,  but  do  you  go  forth  to  the  Gentiles  also." 

But  it  may  not  have  referred  to  Gentiles.  It  may  have  referred  to  the 
"sinners" — the  class  so  called  by  the  Pharisees — among  the  Jews  themselves. 
All  the  Synoptists  agree  that  Jesus  said  (Mk  ii.  17,  Mt.  ix.  13,  Lk.  v.  32)  "  1  came 
not  to  call  righteous  [men]  but  sinful  [men]."  Celsus,  not  unnaturally,  attacks 
this  (Orig.  Cels.  iii.  59)  "Let  us  hear  what  kind  of  persons  these  [Christians]  invite. 
'  Whoever,'  they  say,  is  'a  sinner\..."  Luke,  not  unnaturally,  qualifies  it  (v.  32) 
"  I  have  not  come  to  call  righteous  [men]  but  sinful  [men]  to  repentance.''^  Thus 
the  words  were  attacked  and  explained  from  the  Gentile  point  of  view. 

But  there  was  also  the  Jewish  point  of  view.  To  the  Jews,  "sinners"  often 
meant  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  15  "we  being  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles").  The  words  might  mean,  therefore,  "I  have  come  to  call  not 
Israelites,  but  Gentiles."  Against  such  a  misunderstanding  it  was  possible  to 
guard  by  paraphrasing  "sinners"  z.?,"  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  This 
would  also  indicate  that  the  "sinners"  were  ignorant,  not  wilful,  in  their  errors, 
and  that  they  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  flock,  or,  in  other  words  (as  Luke 
suggests)  ready  for  "  repentance."  Thus  the  words  would  be  defended  and 
explained  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view. 

This  view,  namely,  that  the  expression  "lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  "  was 
originally  used  without  any  antithetical  reference  to  Gentiles,  seems  preferable 
to  the  view  that  there  was  such  an  antithesis  and  that  the  saying  was  post- 
resurrectional.  Even  if  it  was  uttered  by  Jesus,  and  not  written  by  Matthew 
as  a  paraphrase  for  "sinners,"  the  emphasis  may  have  been  on  ^'^  lost"  (not  on 
"  Israel"')  so  that  there  would  be  no  antithesis  except  between  ^'■the  lost"  sheep, 
and  the  safe  or  comfortable  and  self-satisfied  sheep  (both  classes  belonging  to 
Israel). 

[3353  (iv)  c]  The  appellation  of  "dog,"  in  Jewish  literature,  is  connected  with 
the  notion  of  uncleanness.  Did  Jesus  intend  to  suggest  that  the  Syrophoenician 
woman  belonged  to  the  class  of  "the  unclean"?  Against  this  view  there  may 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  Mark  places  just  before  the  story  of  the  Syro- 
phoenician woman  a  statement  that  Jesus  used  certain  language  (Mk  vii.  19) 
"  purifying  {KaOapLi^wi/)  all  kinds  of  food."  But  this  doctrine — if  it  cancelled  the 
Levitical  regulations  about  "clean"  and  "unclean"  food — was  not  known  to 
Peter  (according  to  Acts  x.  10  foil.)  till  just  before  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  the 
Gentile,  when  it  was  revealed  to  the  Apostle  by  an  express  vision.  Either  there- 
fore Mk  vii.  18 — 19  was  a  post-resurrectional  utterance  (as  Lk.  x.  8  "eat  those 
things  which  are  set  before  you  "  almost  certainly  was,  see  Silanus,  p.  240)  or  else 
Mark  literalised  a  protest  of  Jesus  against  traditional  additions  to  the  Law  (not 
against  the  Law  itself) — so  worded  that,  if  it  was  taken  without  modification,  it 
overrode  the  Levitical  regulations  themselves.  Or  else  both  these  explanations  are 
true:  (i)  Jesus,  while  living,  used  strong  brief  language  that  might  seem  to  override 
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the  Levitical  Law,  (2)  Jesus,  after  His  resurrection,  in  His  "  house,"  that  is 
(3460  c)  among  His  disciples,  explained  His  words  so  as  to  (Jn  xvi.  13)  "  guide  "- 
them  "unto  all  the  truth  "  ;  and  then  He  actually  did  "purify  all  foods." 

[3353  (iv)  d]  Returning  to  the  question  of  Christ's  attitude  toward  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  He  who  had  just  uttered — in 
whatever  sense,  narrower  or  broader,  anti-traditional  or  anti-legal — the  words 
"Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man,"  could  have  said,  or 
implied,  that  Syrophoenicians  were  to  Israelites  as  "dogs"  to  "children."  No 
doubt,  such  an  antithesis  may  be  found  in  Jewish  literature.  Wetstein  (on  Mt.  xv. 
26)  among  many  Jewish  traditions  that  "  the  impious"  and  "the  Epicureans"  and 
"the  Gentiles"  are  "dogs,"  quotes  {Pirke  Eliezer,  29)  "He  that  eats  with  an 
idolater  is  like  unto  one  eating  with  a  dog ;  for  as  a  dog  is  uncircumcised  so  also  an 
idolater  (ut  canis  est  incircumcisus  ita  et  idololatra),"  rendered  by  Schottgen  i. 
1 145,  "  Quis  enim  est  canis  ?  Qui  non  circumcisus  est ;  sic  etiam  idololatra  qui  non 
circumcisus  est."  These  and  other  passages  point  back  to  Deut.  xxiii.  18  (R.V.) 
"  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  wages  of  a  dog,  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  and  they  indicate  "  dog "  as  the  most  opprobrious  of  all  the 
opprobrious  terms  used  by  the  Jews  to  mark  the  gulf  that  divided  them  from  the 
profligacies  of  heathen  worship. 

[3353  (iv)  e]  The  more  these  passages  are  studied,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  believe  that  Jesus  used  the  term  "dog"  here,  about  a  woman  in  pitiable  distress 
imploring  His  help.  According  to  Luke  (iv.  26)  Jesus,  early  in  His  career, 
likened  Himself  to  Elijah,  who  was  sent  to  the  widow  of  "Zarephath  in  the  land 
of  Sidon  "  and  not  to  any  widow  in  Israel.  According  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  He 
consented  at  once  to  heal  the  son  or  servant  of  a  rich  centurion.  When  Jesus  was 
actually  placed  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  Elijah,  how  could  He  behave  so 
much  more  sternly  than  that  prophet,  and  treat  the  Gentile  woman  so  much  more 
austerely  than  He  Hiniself  treated  the  Gentile  man?  There  is  no  hint  that  the 
woman  was  of  dissolute  character.  Even  if  she  had  been,  it  was  not  our  Lord's 
custom  to  deal  hardly  with  women  that  were  "sinners."  To  the  Samaritan 
woman  He  said  "Thou  hast  had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is 
not  thy  husband"  ;  and  yet  she  was  not  accosted  as  if  she  were  a  '"dog."  It  is 
usual  to  say  that  Jesus  used  this  language  to  test,  or  to  call  forth  and  strengthen, 
the  woman's  faith.  If  He  used  it,  that  appears  the  best  explanation ;  and 
Christians  will  feel  sure  that  if  all  the  circumstances  were  known  He  would  be 
found  to  have  done  what  was  best.  But  He  may  not  have  used  it.  Besides  the 
antecedent  improbability  of  the  utterance,  and  the  facts  alleged  above  against  it, 
there  are  the  following  considerations, 

[3353  (iv)/]  Ephrem  Syrus  says  (p.  131)  "He  \i.e.  Jesus]  honoured  the 
centurion  as  Naaman,  and  the  Syrophoenician  woman  as  the  widow  of  Sarepta." 
This  thought  would  occur  to  Christian  evangelists  in  the  first  century.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  Syrophoenician,  evangelists,  when 
recording  it,  would  naturally  recur  to  the  kindred  stories  about  Elijah  and  Elisha — 
especially  as  (according  to  Luke)  Jesus  Himself  referred  to  the  former  prophet's 
course  as  parallel  to  His  own. 

Now  both  of  these  prophets,  at  the  prayer  of  a  mother,  restored  a  child  to  life. 
And  the  story  of  Elisha's  miracle  contains  a  detail  peculiar  to  Mark's  version  of 
Christ's  miracle,  namely,  that  the  sorrowful  mother  forced  herself  into  the  presence 
of  the  future  healer  and  (2  K.  iv.  27)  "  caught  hold  of  his  feet,"  or,  as  Mark  says 
(vii.  25)  "fell  at  his  feet."     Mark  makes  no  mention  of  any  intervention  from  the 
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disciples.     But,  in  the  O.T.  story,  "Gehazi  came  near  to  thrust  her  away,"  and 
"  the  man  of  God  said.  Let  her  alone  {S.<pes  aiir-qv)." 

[3353  (iv)  g]  Jesus  Himself,  concerning  the  woman  that  anointed  Him,  is 
recorded  by  John  to  have  used  this  very  expression  (Jn  xii.  7)  "Lei  her  alone 
(a^es  aiTi\v)  "  in  the  singular,  but  Mark  has  (xiv.  6)  "  Let  her  alone  (a^ere  avr-qv)  " 
in  the  plural.  The  parallel  Matthew  has  (xxvi.  10)  "Why  trouble  ye  the  woman?  " 
(which  Mark  also  adds).  "A0es  occurs  also  in  the  Marcan  story  of  the  Syro- 
phoenician,  but  in  a  strangely  different  sense  and  context.  Instead  of  meaning 
''^  Let  alone  "  it  means  ^^  Let,  or  permit,'"  and  Mark  inserts  an  object  of  the  verb, 
"Let  the  children  be  /irst  fed.''  But  Matthew  omits  this  objective  clause.  The 
following  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew  omitted  it  because  it  was 
not  in  the  original,  and  that  Mark  inserted  it  to  make  sense,  but  made  wrong 
sense — the  original  being  simply  "A^es,  "v%/^.'"  "Have  done!" 

'A<^es  {From  Letter  1066,  and  Krauss  p.  no)  was  a  Greek  word  adopted  into 
late  Hebrew,  and  was  ambiguous  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  since  it  might 
mean  "dismiss"  or  "let  go,"  or  "permit."  Comp.  Mk  iv.  36  a.<pivTts  rhv  ox^op, 
A.V.  "  sent  away  the  multitude,"  R.  V.  "leaving  the  multitude."  The  usual  word 
for  "dismiss"  is  dxoXi;w  (Mk  vi.  36,  Mt.  i.  19  (divorce),  Lk.  ii.  29)  frequent  in  all 
the  Synoptists.  Matthew  has  here  (xv.  23)  "/;?/  her  go  (or,  dismiss  her)  (dirdXvcrov 
avT^v)."  Only  it  is  assigned  not  to  Jesus  but  to  the  disciples.  'Atrokvaov  appears  to 
be  Matthew's  substitute  for  fi^es.  The  Aramaicized  aphis,  being  of  the  nature  of 
an  exclamation,  and  not  a  sing,  imperative  (comp.  Mk  xv.  36  a(pere  parall.  to  Mt. 
xxvii.  49  a^es),  was  liable  to  various  interpretations  resulting  in  various  adaptations 
of  context.  It  looks  as  though,  in  the  story  of  the  Syrophoenician,  the  interpre- 
tations (i)  " He  said  aphis,"  (2)  "They  said  aphis"  led  to  the  several  questions 
(i)  "To  whom  did  He  say  it?"  (2)  "  To  whom  did  they  say  it  ?"  Mark  replied 
(i)  ^'' Jesus  said  it  to  the  woman'''' ;  Matthew  (2)  "  They  said  it  to  Jesus,  about  the 
7vomati."     But  the  fact  may  have  been  that  {^)  Jesus  said  it  to  the  disciples. 

[3353  (iv)  h\  It  may  be  objected  that  the  person  using  the  word  "dogs"  is 
clearly  shewn  to  be  the  Lord  by  the  woman's  expostulatory  "  lord  "  in  Na«',  /ci/pte, 
KoX  [y^p]  to.  Kvydpia....  But,  in  MSS.,  K^pie,  i.e.  Ke,  and  Kal,  i.e.  Ke,  are  confusable 
(3492  (/,  and  Joh.  Gr.  2657  d),  so  that  Kvpie  might  here  be  a  repetition  of  /cat.  More- 
over, if  K6pie  is  genuine,  the  woman  may  be  appealing  to  Jesus,  over  the  heads,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  disciples  whom  she  is  virtually  answering  in  her  appeal  to  their 
Master.     The  drama,  according  to  hypothesis  (3)  above,  would  run  thus  : — 

1.  The  woman  throws  herself  at  Christ's  feet.  The  disciples  attempt  to 
prevent  her. 

2.  Jesus  says  "Let  her  alone,'"  using  the  Aramaic  aphis  as  an  exclamation 
addressed  to  all  the  disciples. 

3.  The  disciples  say,  "  It  is  not  fit  to  take  the  bread  of  the  children  and  cast  it 
to  the  dogs." 

4.  The  woman,  appealing  to  the  Lord  against  His  disciples,  says,  "Nay 
Lord,  even  the  dogs...." 

The  use  of  a^es,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
a.<t>€T€  in  Mt.  xix.  14  "Let  the  children  {alone},  and  do  not  hinder  them  from 
coming,"  where  the  parall.  Mk  x.  14,  Lk.  xviii.  16  have  "  Let  the  children  come, 
and  do  not  hinder  them."  And  the  situation  would  be  the  same.  The  disciples 
intervene  to  prevent  approach  to  Jesus,  and  He  rebukes  them. 

[3363  (iv)  ?■]  In  Mk  vii.  27,  if  we  leave  out  the  words  that  Mark  inserts  after 
d^es,  and  if  we  change  Mark's  IX€7£J'  into  iXeyov,  we  get  iXeyov  aiiry  &<f>es  oii  yap 
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§  4.     ''He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  son  of  man^ " 

[3354]   The    Parable   of  the   Wheat   and   the  Tares  is  one  of 
several  parables  peculiar  to  Matthew.     It  is  supplementary  to  the 


iariv  «raX6i'...,  "  They  said  to  her,  Desist,  for  it  is  not  right...."  That  reading, 
too,  would  make  good  sense.  And  it  would  explain  how  Matthew  catm  to  assign 
the  imperative  to  the  disciples.  He,  however,  rendered  it  ^'^  Send  away"  and 
regarded  Jesus  as  the  person  addressed,  and  the  w.jinan  as  the  person  to  be 
sent  away  (perhaps  taking  a\mf  as  avrij  /.<?.  aiTT)v,  "send  her  away").  Con- 
sequently he  altered  the  ambiguous  4^i  into  arbXvco*. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  language  assigned  to  Jesus 
by  Mark  and  Matthew  proves  that  He  did  utter  it  (whatever  His  motive  may  have 
been).  "Luke's  omission,"  it  may  be  aigued,  "proves  nothing,  for  Luke  also 
omits  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Mark,  including  the  Feeding  of  the  Four 
Thousand ;  Mark,  the  author  of  the  Petrine  gospel,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
glad  to  alter  it,  if  he  could  have  done  so  honestly ;  that  he  has  inserted  it  is  a  mark 
of  his  unflinching  honesty;  we  must  therefore  accept  it  on  Mark's  authority,  as 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  a  great  many  alleged  sayings  of  Christ  which  we  accept 
without  hesitation." 

But  the  reply  is  that  Mark's  intelligence  is  not  equal  to  his  honesty.  If  Luke 
omits  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  many  will  think  that  Luke  was  right 
(John  at  all  events  alsb  omits  it)  in  omitting  a  narrative  that  sprang  out  of  a  mis- 
understanding, being  a  duplicate  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  It  seems 
to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Mark  that  he  has  often  preserved  a  striking  word  or  phrase 
uttered  by  Christ  but  by  setting  it  in  a  wrong  context  has  given  an  entirely  wrong 
sense. 

Having  regard  to  this  £act  and  to  the  concentration  of  several  lines  of  evidence 
on  the  ambiguities  that  might  arise  from  the  Marcan  d^e;,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
word  by  Jesus  in  y^.T.  (Jn  xii.  7,  comp.  Mk  xiv.  6)  and  by  Elisha  in  O.T.  with 
regard  to  a  woman  in  the  sense  of  ^'  leave  alone,"  we  appear  justified  in  taking 
'■'■learve  alone"  as  the  probable  interpretation  of  the  original  here;  and  this  carries 
with  it  the  consequent  inference  that  Jesus  did  not  use  the  term  '''' dog"  with 
reference  to  the  woman,  but  that  it  was  used  by  the  disciples. 

[3363  (iv)y']  In  the  Clementine  Homilies  iL  19,  the  woman's  name  is  given  as 
Justa,  without  any  suggestion  that  she  was  of  dissolute  life.  Jesus,  the  story  says, 
"when  requested  even  by  us  to  heal  her,  said,  It  is  not  lawfiil  to  heal  the  Gentiles, 
who  are  like  dogs,  because  they  have  different  food  and  habits,  the  table  that  is 
according  to  the  Kingdom  having  been  given-as-due  {'a.'woSihoiuvy\<s)  to  the  sons  of 
Israel."  It  goes  on  to  say  that  she  was  converted,  else  Jesus  would  not  have 
healed  her.  This  version  of  the  story  is  from  a  Judaizing  source,  but  it  helps  us  to 
realise  the  extreme  improbability  that  Jesus  would  say  anything  that  might  lead 
His  disciples  to  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that  He  regarded  "  the  Gentiles  "  as 
being  '■^ like  dogs." 


Mt.  xiii.  37 — 9  "He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  son  of  man ;  and  the 
field  is  the  world  (Koatuyi) ;  and  the  good  seed,  these  are  the  sons  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  tares  are  the  sons  of  the  evil  [one] ;  and  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is 
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Parable  of  the  Sower,  which  presented  difficulty.  Jeremiah  said 
"Sow  not  among  thorns'."  But  the  Sower  in  that  parable  sowed 
among  thorns  and  on  the  wayside  and  on  the  rock. 

Such  "  sowing  "  was  a  necessity,  which  may  well  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  early  days  owing  to  a  non-understanding  of  the  words  of 
Isaiah  that  accompany  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  in  all  three  gospels. 
Jesus,  after  addressing  great  multitudes  on  the  shore  of  Capernaum, 
warned  them  that  He,  like  Isaiah,  could  not  force  them  to  receive  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel.  He,  like  Isaiah,  had  to  sow  t/ie  whole  of  the 
field  of  Israel,  whether  the  soil  was  prepared  or  not,  wayside,  rock, 
thorns.  To  Isaiah  the  result  seemed  sure  to  be  as  abortive  as  if  his 
commission  from  the  Lord  had  been  to  "make  the  heart  of  this 
people  fat,"  and  to  say  to  them,  "  Hear  ye  indeed  but  understand 
not" — and  the  prophet  even  adds,  ^^ lest  they  see. ..and  turn  again 
and  be  healed  I" 

[3355]  '■'■  Lest''  represented  God  as  taking  measures  that  Israel 
might  not  "see."  Matthew  altered  ^' lest"  into  '■'■  because... not"^" 
This  he  does  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  in  order  (if  one  may  so  say) 
to  take  the  blame  off  God  and  put  it  on  man.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
introduces  a  new  parable,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  the  Wheat  and  the 
Tares,  in  order  to  take  the  blame  off  God  and  put  it  on  the  devil. 
In  this  parable  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  disappears.  The 
Sower  is  not  now  foolish ;  he  has  sown  good  seed,  not  among 
"  thorns "  or  in  wrong  places ;  it  is  the  Enemy  that  has  sown 
"  tares."  Hence  Matthew  can  now  venture  to  define  the  Sower — 
whom  in  the  principal  parable  no  evangelist  defined'* — as  being 
"the  son  of  man." 

But  could  "  the  son  of  man  "  be  connected  with  "  the  sowing  of 
the  seed"  as  appropriately  as  with  "forgiving,"  "coming,"  "being 
delivered  up,"  and  the  rest?     If  it  could  be,  would  not  "the  son  of 


the  devil ;    and  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world   (aiCsvoi) ;    and  the  reapers 
are  angels." 

1  Jer.  iv.  3. 

2  [3364  a]  In  Is.  vi.  9 — 11  (comp.  Mk  iv.  12,  Mt.  xiii.  13 — 15,  Lk.  viii.  10, 
Jn  xii.  40,  Acts  xxviii.  26 — 7,  Rom.  xi.  8)  LXX  alters  "Make  fat"  into  '^was 
made  fat,"  and  Mt.  xiii.  15  follows  LXX  in  this. 

3  Mt.  xiii.  13  ''because  seeing  they  see  not."  See  3102 — 5  on  the  possible 
influence  of  Ezekiel's  tradition  about  parables. 

*  Mk  iv.  14  simply  says  "he  that  soweth,  soweth  the  word,"  which  would  be 
true  of  any  evangelist  or  prophet,  comp.  Mt.  xiii.  18,  Lk.  viii.  11. 
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man"  have  been  mentioned  in  this  character,  in  at  least  one 
of  the  three  versions  of  the  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower  ? 

Can  we  say  that  Jesus  came  as  "the  son  of  man,"  to  sow  the  seed 
among  "  the  sons  of  man  "  ?  That  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
prophetic  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,  and  the 
rest,  seem  to  regard  God  as  putting  the  word  in  a  prophet's  heart,  and 
the  prophet  as  passing  it  on.  In  Ezekiel,  for  example,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  "  Son  of  man,  go,  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  Israel 
and  speak  with  my  words  unto  them. ...Son  of  man,  all  my  words 
that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee  receive  in  thine  heart... And  go,  get  thee 
to  them  of  the  captivity... and  speak  unto  them'." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  compiler  of  this 
gospel,  by  us  called  "Matthew,"  believing  that  Jesus  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  Sower,  and  knowing  that  He  habitually  called 
Himself  "  son  of  man  "  in  an  official  capacity  of  some  kind,  used 
the  self-appellation  here,  where  it  is  not  appropriate.  If  so,  the 
evangelist  may  have  used  "  the  world  "  or  "  the  universe  "  to  mean 
"  men,"  with  some  reference  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  making  his  compilation,  the  Gospel  had  extended  to  all  mankind'^. 


'  Ezek.  iii.  4 — ii.  In  Ezekiel,  "seed"  is  always  used  of  men,  and  mostly  so 
in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  God  is  described  as  the  Giver  of  the  rain  that  quickens 
the  seed,  rather  than  as  the  Sower  of  the  seed.  Comp.  Is.  Iv.  10 — 1 1  "As  the 
rain  cometh...,  so  shall  my  word  be...." 

2  [3356  a]  Mt.  xxviii.  19.  "The  world,"  is  here  (in  the  parable)  6  KOfffiosy 
strictly,  "the  universe."  On  this  Origan  says  (Comm.  Alatth.  x.  2,  Lomm.  iii.  ii) 
"  Whatsoever  things  in  man's  soul  grow  up  [of  a]  good  [nature],  these  have  been 
sown  by  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begintiing  with  God  [and  that  was]  God"  ; 
and,  "In  this  respect,  the  whole  world,  also,  and  not  God's  Church  alone,  may 
be  called  '  field ' ;  for  in  the  whole  world  the  son  of  man  sowed  [from  the 
beginning]  the  good  seed,  but  the  evil  [one]  the  tares." 

[3356 <J]  "The  son  of  man,"  according  to  this,  would  seem  to  mean  the 
eternal  Logos.  But  is  there  any  other  passage  in  the  Synoptists,  or  even  in 
the  fourth  gospel,  where  the  name  "son  of  man"  is  given  to  the  preincarnate 
Word? 

[3356  c\  Another  phrase  in  the  context  points  to  an  unusual  origin  (Mt.  xiii. 
43)  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father.'"''  Matthew  repeatedly  uses  "/^y  Father"  and  "yemr  Father"  in  Christ's 
teaching,  but  never  ^^ their  Father."  The  phrase,  in  the  sen.se  of  "their  heavenly 
Father,"  is  unique  in  the  Bible. 

[3366  d]  t)rigen's  statement  that  the  seed  is  "  sown  by  the  Word  "  recalls  the 
abrupt  phrase  of  Mark,  who  differs  from  Matthew  and  Luke  by  repeating  "sow" 
twice,  yet  does  not  explain  who  "  sows  " : — 
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The  passage  cannot  be  taken  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  use  of 
the  term  "son  of  man"  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

Mk  iv.  14  Mt.  xiii.  18 — 19  Lk.  viii.  11 

"  He  that  soweth — the  "  ...the  parable  of  him  "  The  seed  is  the  word 

word  he  soweth."  that  sowed.  When  every-      of  God." 

one  heareth  the  word  of 
the  kingdom...." 

Possibly  some  might  take  the  Semitic  original  of  Mark  as  "  He  that  soweth— [it 
is]  the  Word  ;  He  soweth  "  ;  a  and  b  have  "  he  that  speaketh  the  word  soweth." 
Prof.  Burkitt  translates  SS  of  Mark  "  The  sower — the  word  he  soweth." 

Addendum  on  Matthew's  "grouping" 
^  [3355  ^]  Dr  Plummer's  Introduction  to  Matthew  (London,  1909)  gives  many 
instances  of  the  tendency  (pp.  xix  foil.)  to  group  things  numerically  (as  in  the 
Genealogy  which  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  contains  fourteen 
generations).  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  five  times  repeated 
refrain  koX  iyiveTo  Sre  iriXeaev  6  'Iijo-oOs... occurring  for  the  first  time  (vii.  27 — 9)  after 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  for  the  fifth  time  (xxvi.  i)  after  the  Parables  that 
follow  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days.  Origen's  comment  on  the  first  instance  is 
lost.  But  later  on  (Com?n.  Matth.  xiv.  14)  he  invites  his  readers  to  consider 
whether  it  is  not  used  also  "about  Moses  or  some  one  of  the  prophets,"  and,  if  it 
is,  in  what  senses  it  is  used  about  them  and  about  Jesus ;  they  are  also  to  ask 
'''■how  many  times  the  ir^Xea-e  is  used,  and  about  what  subjects,"  and  then  he 
briefly  refers  to  other  instances  in  Matthew.  He  seems  to  favour  the  view  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  that  kind  oi  finishing  which  the  Greeks  connected  with 
initiation  into  mysteries — reXeTTjv  iiroiricre  fivrjcras  avrovs.  As  a  fact,  in  O.T., 
"made  an  end  of  speaking"  is  used  of  Moses  and  of  Jeremiah  (besides  others, 
not  prophets).  But  the  LXX  mostly  renders  it  by  iravonai  (more  rarely  by 
a  compound  of  reXdw)  and  never  by  reXiu.     Origen  takes  no  notice  of  this. 

The  writer  of  this  refrain  may  have  had  no  mystical  meaning.  He  may  simply 
have  desired  to  mark  off  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  work  into  five  books,  like  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Aboth ;  and  the  refrain  may  have  seemed  a  good  one 
for  the  purpose,  meaning  "  Here  ends  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  "  Here  end  the 
Precepts  to  the  Apostles  "  etc.  Yet  we  ought  to  regard  the  weight  of  the  words 
that  are  mostly  followed  by  the  phrase  in  O.T.  (Gen.  xxvii.  30,  xlix.  33,  Exod. 
xxxi.  18,  Numb.  xvi.  31)  and  especially  its  use  near  the  conclusion  of  Deuteronomy 
(xxxii.  45)  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  in  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  8,  xliii.  i, 
comp.  li.  63).  Then  it  will  seem  not  improbable  that  reXiw  "  make  an  end,"  in 
Matthew,  is  at  least  intended  to  include  the  notion  of  sacred  "  accomplishment"  or 
"fulfilment" — as  it  certainly  is  in  Luke  and  John — and  that  the  "words"  are 
regarded  as  sacred  works  appointed  to  be  "  accomplished  "  by  the  Messiah.  If  the 
refrain  is  also  intended  to  divide  the  Words  of  Jesus  into  five  books  corresponding 
to  the  Pentateuch,  then  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  Acts  of  Jesus  (following  Mt. 
xxvi.  I ),  i.e.  the  institution  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection, 
correspond  to  the  Acts  of  Joshua,  in  which  the  first  Jesus  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
entered  the  Promised  Land.  This,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is 
that  Matthew's  fivefold  division  of  the  Words,  like  his  threefold  division  of  the 
Genealogy,  was  not  likely  to  favour  historical  exactness. 


CHAPTER    III 

"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   IN   THE   SINGLE   TRADITION 

OF   LUKE 

§  I.     "  The  son  of  man  "  as  compared  with  Elijah 

[3356]  The  following  passage  is  thus  printed  and  annotated  in 
our  Revised  Version  : — 

Lk.  ix.  54 — 5  "  And  when  his^  disciples  James  and  John  saw 
[this],  they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  bid  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  consume  them  ?  "  [many  ancient  authorities  add  even  as 
Elijah  did].  "But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them."  [Some  ancient 
authorities  add  And  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of.  Some,  but  fewer,  add  also  For  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  [themy.] 

Westcott  and  Hort^  shew  that  the  best  Gjeek  mss.  omit  all  the 
three  italicised  clauses,  and  express  the  opinion  that  "  the  two  latter 
clauses  were  inserted  first  and  then  the  addition  to  verse  54." 

But,  in  mentioning  the  evidence  for  the  first  clause,  Westcott  and 
Hort,  though  they  include  Clement  of  Alexandria^,  have  made  no 
reference  to  a  comment  on  Luke  in  Tertullian's  treatise  against 
Marcion*,    which   indicates   that   Marcion   retains   the   allusion    to 

1  W.H.  have  "the  disciples." 

'  These  annotations  of  R.V.  are  also  printed  in  the  early  edition  of  W.H. 
(1881)  as  footnotes.     But  they  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of  t904. 

^  J\ro(es  on  Select  Readings  pp.  59 — 60. 

^  [3356a]  Clem.  PA&yi.  fragm.  1019  "For  the  Law  was  stem  (Papvi)  and 
punished  with  the  sword,  but  the  [power  of]  Grace  was  joyous  and  regulated  with 
the  word  of  gentleness.  Accordingly  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  the  apostles  when 
they  said  [that  it  was  right]  to  punish  with  fire  those  that  did  not  receive  them, 
after  the  manner  of  (jcara)  Elijah — 'Ve  know  not,'  said  He,  'of  what  spirit 
ye  are.' " 

*  [3366(5]  "The  Creator,  at  the  request  of  Elijah,  inflicts  the  blow  of  fire 
from  heaven...!  recognise  the  severity  of  the  Judge,  [and]  on  the  contrary  the 
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"Elijah"  and  also  the  mention  of  "spirit."  For  Tertullian  says,  in 
effect,  the  "spirit"  in  which  the  disciples  made  their  request  was 
undoubtedly  like  that  of  Elijah,  but  it  was  not  the  right  spirit  for 
them,  and  even  Elijah  had  been  warned  that  the  Lord  was  "  in  a 
gentle  spirit." 

[3357]  It  is  a  probable  and  almost  necessary  inference  that 
Tertullian  was  not  aware  of  any  authoritative  textual  reasons  for 
rejecting  these  phrases  on  which  Marcion  laid  stress \  This  evidence 
though  indirect,  is  weighty.  It  leads  us  to  ask  whether,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  archetypes  of  the  best  Greek  mss.  may  not  have 
been  corrected — and  the  best  most  consistently — so  as  to  omit  a 
passage  that  seemed  to  favour  Marcion  and  that  was  not  in  all 
editions  of  Luke's  gospel.  If  there  were  (as  is  not  improbable)  two 
editions  of  Luke's  gospel,  the  later  being  the  fuller,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  early  scribes  would  allow  themselves  some  latitude  at  this 
point  ^. 

gentleness  of  Christ  rebuking  the  disciples...."  That  same  Judge,  proceeds 
Tertullian,  in  effect  promised  Christ's  gentleness  through  the  prophets,  "For 
also  in  the  old  days  (tunc)  [with  reference]  to  Elijah  'The  Lord  [was]  not  in 
the  fire '  (says  [the  Scripture])  '  but  in  a  gentle  spirit.'"  The  last  words  I  punctuate 
thus,  "Nam  et  tunc,  ad  Heliam  (i  K.  xix.  12)  'Non  in  igni,'  inquit,  'Dominus, 
sed  in  spiritu  miti.' "  Others  punctuate  differently,  connecting  "inquit"  with 
"Dominus."  By  "gentle  spirit"  he  means  (R.V.)  "a  still  small  voice,"  comp.  ib. 
De  Patient.  §  15. 

[3356(r]  Tertullian  mentions  '^the  disciples,"  not  adding  "James  and  John." 
So,  too,  Clem.  Alex,  above  quoted,  and  so  Tertullian  again,  De  Patient.  §  3  "when 
even  the  disciples  had  wished."  Cramer  ad  loc.  has  "[somel  from  the  disciples 
having  said,  '  Lord  wilt  thou...?'" 

^  [3357  a]  "I  will  answer  Marcion's  objections,  but  they  are  based  on  interpola- 
tion^' would  surely  have  been  a  natural  thing  to  say,  even  for  a  dispassionate 
controversialist,  much  more  for  Tertullian  (who  was  not  dispassionate) — if  he 
could  have  said  it.  But  he  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  Elsewhere  i^Adv.  Marc. 
iv.  6)  he  accuses  Marcion  of  "erasing"  what  he  dislikes,  and  "retaining"  what 
he  likes,  and  also  of  selecting  Luke's  gospel  {ib.  iv.  2)  "to  cut  and  slash  (quem 
caederet),"  but  he  does  not  add  in  either  of  these  passages  that  Marcion  "inter- 
polates" what  he  likes,  or  "interpolates"  anywhere.  Apparently  Marcion  did 
not  interpolate. 

^  [3367  3]  StQ  Joh.  Foe.  1871a.  On  the  hypothesis  of  two  editions,  we  can 
well  understand  that  the  most  conservative  scribes  would  exclude  all  the  three 
additional  clauses  of  the  later  edition.  Less  conservative  scribes  would  say  as  to 
the  first  clause,  "At  all  events,  the  words  'as  also  Elijah  did''  represent  a  fact, 
which  none  can  dispute.     That  may  pass. " 

[33B7  c\  The  second  clause  ("ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are")  might  imply 
an  absolute  severance  of  the  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  New— a  Marcionic  doctrine.     Or  it  might  imply  that  the 
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[3358]  The  words  rejected  by  Westcott  and  Hort  harmonize 
with  many  things  in  the  gospels,  John,  one  of  the  rebuked  disciples, 
had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist ^  The  Baptist  was  to  go 
before  Jesus  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah^;  and  this,  in  itself, 
might  imply  that  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  or  John  the  Baptist,  the  herald, 
was  inferior  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Moreover  the  same 
chapter  that  contains  these  disputed  words  contains  an  assertion  of 
some,  about  Jesus,  that  "Elijah"  had  appeared^;  and  the  disciples 
themselves  tell  Jegus  that  some  called  Him  "Elijah*."  Soon  after- 
wards Elijah  and  Moses  appear  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration', and  Peter  is  so  impressed  by  this  that  he,  "not  knowing 
what  he  said,"  places  the  prophet  apparently  on  a  level  with  the 
Messiah  in  his  proposal  to  make  "three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee 
and  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elijah®."  Most  appropriately, 
therefore — to  clear  up  the  confusion  apparent  in  Peter's  utterance, 
and,  still  more,  in  the  assertion  that  Jesus  was  Elijah — there  would 
come,  at  this  point,  a  distinct  statement  that  the  spirit  of  "  the  son 
of  man"  is  not  the  same  as  the  spirit  of  Elijah". 

As  for  the  clause  about  "the  son  of  man,"  it  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  saying  in  the  story  of  Zacchaeus,  "The  son  of  man 
came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost^"  In  both  cases,  the 
aspect  is  that  of  one  who,  being  "  son  of  man  " — that  is,  human — 
sympathizes  with  human  sorrow  and  pities  and  relieves  human  error. 


Spirit  was  already  given — a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  Jn  vii.  39  "not  yet  [given]." 
Or  it  might  mean  "ye  know  not  in  what  a  rancorous  spirit  ye  are  now  speaking." 
Hence  it  might  be  rejected  as  heretical  or  as  obscure.  Resch  ad  loc.  quotes  Cod. 
Colbert.  "Nescitis  quali  spiritu  sitis  (not,  as  others,  ^estts^),"  i.e.  (?)  "ye  should 
be  (not  'ye  are'),"  and  Didymus  de  Trin.  ii.  7  "Know  ye  not  of  what  spirit 
is  the  son  of  manl" 

[3307  </]  The  third  clause,  with  its  antithesis  between  "destroying"  and 
"saving,"  might  be  rejected  by  a  still  larger  number,  for  the  reason  given  above, 
because  it  seemed  to  imply  that  Elijah  came  "to  destroy." 

^  Jn  i*  35 — 41-  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  is 
implied.     See  3374  c. 

2  Lk.  i.  17.  »  Lk.  ix.  8.  *  Lk.  ix.  19. 

'  Lk.  ix.  30.  ®  Lk.  ix.  33. 

^  This  is  Luke's  last  mention  of  Elijah.  Mk  xv.  35,  Mt.  xxvii.  47  "he  calleth 
for  Elijah"  is  omitted  by  Luke  (3237  b). 

*  [33C8a]  Lk.  xix.  10.  This,  being  similar  to  the  one  under  consideration, 
will  not  be  separately  discussed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  clause  about 
"the  son  of  man"  in  Lk.  ix.  55  is  not  identical  with  the  one  in  Lk.  xix.  10, 
but  rather  resembles  the  antithesis  in  Mk  iii.  4,  Lk.  vi.  9. 
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In  other  words  it  is  the  aspect  presented  by  the  Suffering  Servant  in 
Isaiah. 

§  2,     "Ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  son  of  man  " 

m 

[3359]  This  tradition,  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  placed  between  two 
versions  of  a  threefold  tradition  about  saying,  "Lo  here,"  "Lo  there," 
as  follows  : — 

Mt.  xxiv.  2  2 — 3 

"...those  days  shall 
be  shortened.  Then, 
if  any  one  say  unto 
you,  'Zo,  here  [is]  the 
Christ!'  or  'Herel' 
believe  [it]  not^..." 


Mk  xiii.  2o — i 
"  ...he  hath  short- 
ened the  days.  And 
then,  if  any  one  say 
unto  you,  '  Behold, 
here  [is]  the  Christ ! ' 
'Behold,  there r  be- 
lieve not...." 


Lk.  xvii.  2o — 4 
But  being  question- 
ed by  the  Pharisees 
"  When  cometh  the 
kingdom  of  God?" 
he  answered  them 
and  said,  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation, 
nor  shall  they  say, 
'■  Lo,  here/,'  or 
'There!'  For,  lo, 
the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  (or,  among) 
you."  But  he  said  to 
•  the  disciples,  "There- 
shall-come  days  when 
ye  shall  desire  to  see 
one  of  the  days  of 
the  son  of  man  and 
shall  not  see  it.  And 
they  shall  say  unto 
you,  '  Lo,  there  / '  or 
'  Lo,  here  ! '  Go  not 
away,  nor  pursue  [the 
quest].  For  as  the 
lightning...." 
To  the  question,  what  is  meant  by  "  one  of  the  days  of  the  son 
of  man,"  an  ancient  answer  is  as  follows,  "This  refers  to  His  daily 

'  [3369  a]  "Believe  [it]  not,"  aorist  imperative;  Mk  "believe  not,"  present 
imperative.  "Lo"  ISoil>,  "behold"  ISe.  Mt.  xxiv.  26 — 7  has  *"Lo,  in  the  wilder- 
ness'...^\o,  in  the  inner  chambers,''  believe  [it]  not.     For  as  the  lightning...." 
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life  along  with  them  on  earth.  True,  they  had  tribulation  to  bear, 
even  then,  along  with  Him.  But  in  comparison  with  the  [evils]  that 
lay  beyond,  the  lesser  were,  so  to  speak,  eligible.  For  they  had  trial 
of  greater  tribulations  after  His  receiving  up  [to  heaven] ^"  According 
to  this  view,  "the  days  of  the  son  of  man  "  are  parallel  to  "the  days 
of  Noah  "  and  "  the  days  of  Lot "  in  the  context.  These  "  days  " 
were  the  comparative  peace,  or  the  quiet,  before  the  storm.  Noah, 
Lot,  and  "the  son  of  man,"  are  regarded  as  severally  proclaiming 
the  coming  Judgment  during  their  ^^ days' ."  Then  comes,  in  each 
case,  the  Day^. 

[3360]  The  verbal  contradiction  between  Luke's  two  traditions 
("  nor  shall  they  say,"  and  "  they  shall  say  ")  resembles  the  verbal 
contradiction  between  "He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us"  and 
"  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me^"  And  Luke  seems  to  have 
placed  the  two  together  in  order  to  supplement  Mark's  and  Matthew's 
inadequate  doctrine  as  to  the  non-local  character  of  the  "coming"  of 
"  the  son  of  man."  Matthew,  it  is  true,  adds  something,  an  implied 
negation,  "«^/  'in  the  wilderness '...«<?/  'in  the  inner  chambers 
(3359  ay  "  But  that  did  not  go  far.  Luke  goes  further.  He  treats 
the  Coming,  or  Parousia,  as  part  of  "the  Kingdom  of  God,"  which, 
he  says,  "  is  within,  or  among,"  the  disciples.  He  also  emphasizes 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  "coming"  by  calling  the  Day  of  the 
Coming  "  the  day  on  which  the  son  of  man  is  \to  be\  revealed^." 

[3361]    Luke's  saymg  about  "  one  of  the  days  of  the  son    of 


^  Cramer  ad  loc. 

'  [3359  U]  This  view  of  Lot  (as  warning  the  men  of  .Sodom)  is  perhaps 
also  suggested  by  2  Pet.  ii.  7.  But  Prof.  Driver  does  not  quote  any  authority 
for  it  except  the  Koran  (Hastings  "Lot"). 

^  [3369  c]  The  future  in  Lk.  xvii.  26  "even  so  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  son 
of  man" — instead  of  "even  so  is  it  now  in  the  days  of  the  son  of  man" — may 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  this  view.  But  it  is  not,  if  we  regard  Jesus  as  saying  that 
in  the  future  the  disciples  will  look  back  and  see  that  what  happened  in  the  days  of 
Noah  was  repeated  "in  the  days  of  the  son  of  man." 

*  [3360  a]  Mk  ix.  40,  comp.  Lk.  ix.  50;  Mt.  xii.  30,  Lk.  xi.  23.  The  meaning 
of  the  two  traditions  in  Lk.  may  have  been,  "Be/ore  He  comes,  men  will  often  say 
'  Lo,  here ' ;  when  He  really  comes,  men  will  not  have  time  to  say  it."  [But  there 
is  always  a  danger,  in  negative  traditions  of  this  kind,  that  they  ought  to  be  taken 
interrogatively  ;  e.g.  ovk  ipoOciv  means  "Men  will  not  say"  or  (as  in  i  Cor  xiv.  23) 
"Will  not  men  say?"  This  danger  is  especially  great  when  there  may  be  the 
influence  of  the  Hebraic  interrogative,  as  in  "Is  it  not  written?"] 

*  Lk.  xvii.  30.  See  above  (3314  c)  for  instances  of  Targumistic  '^ being 
revealed"  corresponding  to  Hebrew  "coming,"  when  applied  to  God. 
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man " — like  other  beautiful  and  pathetic  sayings  of  a  personal 
or  private  character  preserved  by  Luke  alone — may  have  been 
omitted  by  Matthew  on  account  of  its  personal  character.  Its 
omission  by  Mark  is  characteristic  of  Mark^ 

We  may  reasonably  believe  that  several  of  Christ's  personal 
utterances  remained,  even  as  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century,  current  in  some  Christian  circles,  but  not  appreciated  and 
not  recorded  in  authoritative  gospels  till  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
such  a  writer  as  Luke.  The  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament  shew 
how  very  seldom  the  earliest  Christian  writers  quoted  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ— in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  their  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Luke, 
besides  writing  at  a  later*  date  when  the  sayings  of  Christ  were  more 
sought  after,  appears  to  have  had  an  admirable  insight  into  the 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty  of  some  of  them  (or  of  traditions  based 
upon  them). 

These  remarks  apply  to  Johannine  as  well  as  to  Lucan  traditions, 
but  they  apply  more  directly  to  Luke.  For  John  apparently  does  not 
attempt  to  give  Christ's  exact  words,  either  as  He  uttered  them,  or 
as  the  threefold  tradition  of  the  Synoptists  recorded  them,  or  as  they 
are  found  in  any  one  of  the  many  documents  that  seem  to  be 
incorporated  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Rejecting  all  these,  John 
prefers  as  far  as  possible  to  write  everything  in  his  own  style.  Luke 
writes,  or  compiles,  in  many  styles,  and  there  are  several  indications 
that  he  occasionally  corrects  Mark  and  Matthew  by  recurring  to  a 
Semitic  original  (3333  e). 

[3362]  As  regards  the  special  passage  under  consideration, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  this.  Luke  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to 
the  disciples  something  corresponding  to  the  Johannine  tradition. 


1  [3361  a]  "Characteristic."  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  fulfilled 
prophecy,  nothing  of  graphic  detail  (like  Mark's  narrative  of  the  execution  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  stories  of  the  man  with  the  Legion  and  the  demoniac  boy), 
nothing  brief  and  practical  and  suited  for  catechists,  like  the  utterances  (Mk  ix.  50) 
"Have  salt  in  yourselves"  and  "Be  at  peace  among  one  another."  See  St/anus, 
p.  300,  for  an  attempt  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Mark  "recorded, 
in  large   measure,  noi  the  most  important  but  the  least  important  things." 

[3361  bX  Matthew's  omission  of  personalities  would  be  consistent  with  what  we 
find  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  he  groups  together  a  mass  of  doctrine 
without  any  indication  that  the  sayings  were,  or  may  have  been,  addressed  to 
different  persons  at  different  times.  Luke,  rightly  or  wrongly,  often  indicates 
the  persons  where  Matthew  does  not. 
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"A  little  while  and  ye  behold  me  no  more... ye  shall  weep  and 
lament... ye  shall  be  sorrowful."  By  saying  "one  of  the  days  of 
the  son  of  man"  instead  of  "one  of  my  days,"  Jesus  does  not 
mean  merely  "one  of  the  days  of  the  despised  and  rejected  one." 
He  suggests  further  the  human,  tender,  and  sympathizing  spirit  in 
which  He  had  moved  among  His  disciples,  "thinking  nothing  that 
was  human  alien^"  from  Himself. 

During  their  future  struggle  against  the  Beast,  in  spite  of  help 
from  heaven,  the  disciples  would  look  back — so  their  Master  warns 
them — with  some  longing  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  Him  whom  they 
had  loved  as  "  the  son  of  man "  on  earth.  There  may  have  been 
many  occasions  in  the  middle  and  later  portion  of  Christ's  career 
when  such  a  warning  would  be  naturally  uttered.  And  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  genuineness.  ^Vllat  Christian  disciple  could,  (or  would,  if 
he  could)  have  invented  such  a  saying  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of 
Christ  ?  It  proves  no  Christian  dogma ;  it  establishes  no  Christian 
claim  ;  it  crushes  no  Christian  heresy.  It  seems  simply  an  outflow 
from  the  springs  of  Christ's  tender  compassion. 

§  3.     "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  " 

[3362  (i)]  As  regards  Lk.  xvii.  20—21  quoted  above  (3359) 
"The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation... l\\&  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you^"  it  has  been  objected  that  Jesus  could  not 
have  uttered  these  words.  The  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(it  is  said)  cannot  have  been  thus  asserted,  and  its  catastrophic 
"  coming  "  thus  denied,  when  everywhere  else  in  the  Synoptic  gospels 
the  latter  is  expected  and  is  also  clearly  implied  in  the  very  discourse 
that  follows  (in  Luke)  immediately  upon  the  words  in  question.  It 
has  been  consequently  suggested  that  the  evangelist  himself  composed 
these  words  with  the  object  of  restraining  the  impatience  of  those 
whose  thought  was  set  on  apocalypse. 

Such  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  do  injustice  to  Luke — or  to  the 
authority,  whoever  he  may  be,  followed  by  Luke — and  to  ignore  a 
mass  of  facts  indicating  not  only  that  Luke  faithfully  recorded  a 

^  Comp.  the  saying,  in  Terence,  "  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto" — only  bearing  in  mind  the  different  interpretations  that  may  be  given  to 
'■*  humani." 

^  "With  observcUion  {iraf>aTijpr><T€U)s),"  the  noun  occurs  only  here  in  N.T. 
*'  Within  you  {iyroi  v/iuiv)  "  has  been  touched  on  above  in  3343  <r.  In  a  Hebrew 
original,  it  might  mean  "  in  the  midst  of  you." 
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tradition  that  he  found  to  his  hand,  but  also  that  the  tradition,  in 
some  form,  issued  from  Jesus  Himself  An  examination  of  the 
passage  may  throw  light  on  Christ's  descriptions  of  "the  kingdom  of 
God  "  in  general. 

First,  if  Luke  (who  appears  to  be  a  compiler  rather  than  an 
inventor)  had  invented  the  saying,  he  would  have  made  the  meaning 
clear,  which,  at  present,  it  is  not.  For  the  meaning  may  be 
(i)  ''amongst  you,"  ''in  your  very  midst,'"  that  is,  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  although  you,  the  rulers  of  Israel,  fail  to  recognise  it,  or 
(2)  "in  yotir  hearts,^''  that  is,  in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  you,  not  in 
the  circumstances  around  you.  The  ambiguity  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  passage  in  Exodus  where  Israel  tempts  the  Lord  and  says 
(R.V.)  "  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not  ?  "  : — Aquila  has  the  word  used 
here  by  Luke,  "  within  "  ;  LXX  has  "  in  "  ;  Theodotion  "  in  the 
midst    of"     Similar    variations    occur    elsewhere^     So    here,    the 

^  [3362  (i)  a]  Exod.  xvii.  7  Aq.  ivrb%,  LXX  kv,  Theod.  iv  ^lifft^  :  ib.  xxxiv.  9 
"  Let  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  in  the  midst  of  us  (so  R.V.,  but  same  Heb.  as  in 
xvii.  7)  LXX  p.td'  rifjLWP,  Aq.  ivrb^  r/A"^")  Syni.  Theod.  tv  fiiaifi  Tt/JLuiv.  On 
Is.  Iviii.  9  "  If  thou  take  away  from  t/ie  midst  of  thee  the  yoke,"  LXX  otto  aov, 
Sym.  Theod.  iK  }x.iaov  cov,  Ibn  Ezra  says  "  (i)  from  thy  heart  or  (2)  from  ike  midst 
of  Israel.^''  The  Targums  on  Exodus  render  the  ambiguous  Hebrew  by  an 
unambiguous  Aramaic  word  meaning  "among."  But  Ephrem  Syrus  renders  the 
ambiguous  Greek  of  Luke  by  "in  the  heart." 

[3362  (i)<J]  In  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages,  the  Hebrew  for  "within" 
etc.  is  formed  from  kereb  "inward  part"  (Gesen.  899  fl,  in  N.  Heb.  "entrails" 
(rare),  perh.  also  Arab,  "heart").  When  preceded  by  "in,"  it  corresponds  to  our 
"in  the  heart  of"  and  has  the  same  ambiguity  {e.g.  "in  the  heart  of  England"). 
It  is  rendered  by  R.  V.  and  by  LXX  very  inconsistently  :— i  K.  iii.  28  "  in  him  " 
(but  the  meaning  is  "in  his  heart")  er,  Jer.  iv.  14  '^'■within  thee,"  ^i*,  ix.  8  "■in 
his  heart,''  iv  eavT(},  Targ.  "entrails,"  Vulg.  "secretly."  R.V.  renders  it 
"within  "  or  "inward/y"  (LXX  "  heart")  in  Prov.  xxvi.  24,  Ps.  Ixii.  4,  xciv.  19. 
But  in  Ps.  xlix.  11,  Ixiv.  6,  R.V.  has  "inward-thought."  In  Jer.  xxxi.  33 
"inward-part"  is  parallel  to  "heart,"  and  is  rendered  by  LXX  Sidvoia,  Targ. 
"entrails."  In  Ps.  v.  9  "their  inward-fart  is  very  wickedness,"  LXX  ''heart,'' 
Aq.  ivTtpov,  Targ.  has  "bodies"  (comp.  Mt.  vi.  22  (Lk.  xi.  34)  "thy  whole 
body... full  of  light"). 

[3362  (i)r]  In  Ps.  xlix.  11,  describing  the  "heart,"  "entrails,"  or  "inward- 
thought,"  of  the  rich  man,  the  Midrash,  playing  on  the  similarity  between  the 
letters  of  "  inward -thought  "  and  "sepulchre,"  says,  "Read,  not  '  inward  thought' 
but  'sepulchre'";  and  LXX  and  Targum  actually  render  the  word  "sepulchre." 
Compare  the  censure  on  the  money-loving  Pharisees  (Lk.  xvi.  14 — 15)  "Ye  are 
they  that  justify  yourselves  before  men.. .h\xi  God  knoweth  your  hearts,"  and 
Mt.  xxiii.  27—8  "Ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  outwardly  appear 
beautiful,  but  inwardly  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness. 
Even  so,  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  inwardly  ye  are  full  of 
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ambiguity  of  Luke's  phrase  suggests,  not  that  he  has  invented,  but 
that  he  has  faithfully  translated  (like  Aquila). 

[3362  (ii)]  Luke  himself  appears,  at  all  events  at  first  sight,  to 
have  taken  it  as  "  among  you."  For  he  says  that  the  words  were  in 
answer  to  ^^ the  Pharisees" — as  distinct  from  the  following  words, 
expressly  addressed  (xvii.  22)  "to  the  disciples" — and  it  is  not  easy 
at  first  to  see  how  Jesus  could  have  said,  to  Pharisees,  "the  kingdom 
of  God  is  in  your  hearts.^' 

Moreover,  Luke's  word,  "watchful-observation,"  probably  implies 
an  allusive  condemnation  especially  addressed  to  Pharisees.  The 
noun  is  unique  in  the  Bible ^ ;  but  Luke  repeatedly  uses  the  verb  of 
the  Pharisees  or  scribes  "watchfully-observing"  Jesus  in  a  hostile 
spirit.  It  is  also  apphed  to  the  Judaizing  Galatians,  who  "watch- 
fully-observe "  "days"  and  "months"  and  "seasons^" 

Commenting  on  Lk.  xvii.  21,  Ephrem  Syrus  seems  to  have  had 
in  mind  the  Pauline  "  observing  "  of  "  times  "  and  "  seasons  " ;  for 
he  renders  "  within  you  "  as  "  in  your  heart,'^  and  paraphrases  thus, 
"  The  Kingdom  is  not  to  be  discerned  by  means  of  days,  for  they 
\t.e.  the  Pharisees]  ^ observed  times  and  day s\..^"  Later  on,  Ephrem 
says,  "Behold,  He  is  (i)  within,  in  your  heart,  by  means  of  His 
testimonies,  and  (2)  does  not  hide  Himself,  so  that  those  who  seek 
Him  should  need  watchful  observations  and  various  searchings." 
This  looks  as  if  he  were  trying  to  combine  the  two  meanings  of 
(i)  "/«  your  heart''  and  (2)  "in  the  midst  of  you,"  that  is,  in  public 
{''not  hiding''). 

hypocrisy  and  iniquity."  An  allusion  to  this  ancient  play  on  "sepulchre"  and  the 
*' heart"  of  the  avaricious  man  may  very  well  be  latent  in  Matthew. 

^  [3362  (ii)  a]  In  N.T.  only  here;  in  LXX  nowhere.  But  it  occurs  in 
Exod.  xii.  42  (Aq.)  where  R.V.  has  "a  night  to-be-much-observed"  marg.  "of 
watching,"  LXX  TpcxpvXaK-:^,  v.r.  -^j. 

*  [3362  (ii)i^]  Lk.  vi.  7  (also  in  parall.  Mk  iii.  2)  xiv.  i,  xx.  20,  Gal.  iv.  10. 
The  only  other  instance  in  N.T.  is  in  Acts  ix.  24,  "they  watchfully-observed  the 
gates  also  day  and  night  that  they  might  kill  him." 

'  [3362  (ii)f]  (Moesinger  p.  209)  "  Ubi  rex,  ibi  et  regnum  est.  Ideo  dicit: 
Regnum  Dei  in  corde  vestro  (Lk.  xvii.  21).  Non  est,  ait,  regnum  diebus  discem- 
endum,  quia  illi"  \i.e.  Pharisaei]  '■'  tempora  ohservabant  et  aetates,  quibus  Christum 
oriturum  putabant."  The  commentator's  meaning  is  that  the  Pharisees  were  not 
influenced  by  Christ's  character  and  mighty  works,  but  by  "watchful-observation" 
of  the  alleged  Messianic  times  and  seasons,  corresponding  to  the  Judaistic 
"watchful-observation"  of  the  Levitical  times  and  seasons.  I  have  therefore 
italicised  "tempora... aetates"  as  an  allusion  to  Gal.  iv.  10 — 11,  "Ye  observe 
days....  I  am  afraid  of  you  lest  by  any  means  I  have  bestowed  labour  upon 
you  in  Vain." 
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A  little  later,  he  unmistakeably  adds  this  second  meaning : 
"  As  also  He  had  said,  Behold,  the  Kingdom  is  within,  in  your  heart, 
which  He  said  concerning  Himself,  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.^' 

There  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  Johannine  tradition  of 
the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  concerning 
Jesus,  "  There-standeth  in  the  midst  of  you  he  whom  ye  know  not\" 
But,  even  if  there  is  not  this  allusion,  the  meaning  of  '■'■stood  in  the 
midst"  clearly  is,  that  Jesus,  the  representative  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  stood  "/«  the  ?nidst  of"  the  Pharisees,  unrecognised^ 

**  In  the  midst  of  you  "  seems  also  favoured  by  an  earlier  utterance 
of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees  when  they  professed  to  see  the  action  of 
Beelzebub  in  His  action  :  "If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils, 
then,  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  come  on  you  unawares'^,"  that  is,  '^  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  you  already,  although  you  know  it  not." 

[3362  (iii)]  But  on  the  other  side,  and  in  favour  of  the  rendering 
"  within  you,^'  are  the  following  considerations.  If  Luke  had  meant 
"among  you,"  he  could  have  used  the  simple  preposition  "/'«,"  as  he 
does  elsewhere*.  Also  Origen  (followed  by  Tertullian)  habitually 
assumes  that  the  meaning  is  "/«  your  hearts."  The  difficulty,  that 
the  words  are  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  Origen  meets  in  several 
passages,  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you  "  means  "the  Kingdom  of  God  is  \to  be  sought  and  found]  within 
your  07vn  selves  "—as  though  Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees :  "  If  you 
seek  the  Kingdom  of  God,  you  must  know  that  it  is  to  be  found,  not 
by  external  observances,  nor  by  abstruse  calculations  of  Messianic 
times  and  seasons,  but  by  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Satan  from  your 
own  hearts  and  by  accepting  the  yoke  of  God,  by  opening  your 
inward  eye  to  the  light  that  God  has  'sown  in  our  soul','  the  light 
of  divine  humanity.     //  is  inside  you,  not  outside  you." 

^  Jn  i.  ■26. 

^  Origen  {Comm.  foann.  ii.  29)  illustrates  Jn  i.  26  "in  the  midst  of  you"  by 
the  fact  that  "the  heart^'  is  "/«  the  midst  of  the  body,"  &o  that  it  means  "the 
Logos  is  among  you,  unrecognised." 

*  Lk.  xi.  20.     The  parall.  Mt.  xii.  28  has  "spirit"  for  "finger." 

*  [3362  (iii) a]  'Ek  is  used  in  Lk.  i.  i,  vii.  16  '■^ among  us,"  i.  35,  xvi.  15 
*'among  men,"  i.  42  '■'among  women,"  ix.  46  '^among  them,"  ix.  48  "among 
you,"  etc.  'E«'t6j  occurs  in  N.T.  only  here  and  Mt.  xxiii.  26  "the  inside  of  the 
cup."  Luke  could  also  have  used  iv  fiiaif  which  means  "in  the  midst  of 
[persons]"  both  in  Lk.  and  in  Acts. 

'  [3362  (iii)(5]  "Sown  in  our  soul,"  Comm.  foann.  xix.  3  (Lomm.  ii.  163). 
Comp.  Lomm.  iii.  155,  189,  v.  225,  x.  298,  etc.     In  many  of  these  passages,  as  in 
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This  would  agree  with  Christ's  doctrine  elsewhere  expressed  in 

various  metaphors,  that  "the  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye"  and  that 
the  "hypocrite"  must  first  cast  out  the  beam  from  his  own  eye  before 
he  can  cast  out  the  mote  from  his  brother's  eye' ;  that  "out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh^"  for  good  or  evil ;  that 
"all  evil  thoughts  come  forth  from  the  heart ^'^ ;  and  that  the  "blind 
Pharisee"  must  cleanse  "the  inward -paxi  of  the  cup*." 

[3362  (iv)]  Origen's  view  is  supported  by  its  accordance  with  a 
ver)'  great  number  of  passages  in  which  Christ  insists  on  the 
"  inwardness,"  or  what  may  be  called  the  "  heart-nature,"  of  that 
"  treasure  "  which  is  the  source  of  all  goodness  and  without  which 
none  can  enter  the  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  are  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  Pharisees'.  And  Paul  seems  to  have  the  Pharisee 
in  mind  when  he  says  "  He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly^." 

fht  one  above  quoted,  Origen  unconsciously  recognises  the  difficulty  of  "your^'  by 
gliding  into  the  use  of  "our."  But  he  frankly  says  (Lomm.  v.  225)  ^"^ Non  omnibus 
Salvator  dicit...««/ra  vos...."  It  is  only  to  those  who  are  ready  to  cast  out  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  and  accept  the  kingdom  of  God.  TertuUian  (against  Marcion 
ad loc.)  says  "Who  will  not  interpret  the  words  'within  you'  as  meaning  'i«  your 
hand,  within  your  power  (in  manu,  in  potestate  vestra)  if  you  hear  and  do  the 
commandment  of  God?"  Then  he  quotes  Deut.  xxx.  11  — 14  "in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart." 

^  Mt  vi.  22,  Lk.  xi.  34 ;  Mt.  vii.  5,  Lk.  vi.  42  "hypocrite... from  thim  eye," 
but  in  the  preceding  verse  Luke  has  "  thine  own  (('duf')  eye,"  which  emphasizes  the 
thought  "Begin  sv'ixh yourself ,^'  "  First  establish  the  Kingdom  in  yourself." 

*  Mt.  xiL  34 — 5,  Lk.  vi.  45  (where  Luke  explains  Matthew's  "out  of  the  good 
treasure"  by  adding  **o/  the  heart"). 

^  Mk  vii.  21,  Mt.  XV.  19.  *  Mt.  xxiii.  25  foil.,  Lk.  xi.  39  foil. 

*  [3362  (iv)a]  Pharisees  are  not  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  implied,  in 
Mt.  vii.  15"  inwardly  (iauOev)  they  are  ravening  wolves,"  applied  in  the  context 
to  "false  prophets."  "/Ravening"  occurs  again  applied  to  "Pharisees"  in 
Ml  xxiii.  25 — 8  "Ye  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup. ..but  inwardly  {fffudo')  they 
are  full  of  ravening. .  .thoa  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  the  inward-part  (t6  evrds) 
of  the  cup... ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres  (3362  (i)  c)  which  outwardly  appear 
beautifiil  but  inwardly  {fffuffev)  are... so  also  ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  to  men, 
but  inwardly  {(ffudev)  ye  are...,"  Lk.  xi.  39 — 44  "But  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Now  do  ye  (vfieU),  the  Pharisees,  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup... but  your  inner 
part  (t6  5i  ttrwdev  vfiuv)  is  fiill  of  ravening.... Yoo\s,  did  not  he  that  made  the 
outside  make  also  the  inside?  Only  give  ye  that  which  is  inside  [the  vessel] 
(rd  e»'6i^a)  as  alms. ..and  behold,  all  things  are  pure  unto  you. ..woe  unto  you, 
because  ye  are  as  the  sepulchres  that  are  unseen." 

*  [3362  (iv)  ^]  Rom.  ii.  17 — 29  says,  in  effect,  "If  thou  bearest  the  name  of  a 
Jew... thou  that  teachest  another,  teach  thyself — become  a  Jew  inwardly,  accept 
the  circumcision  that  is  of  the  heart."  That  is  to  say,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  thyself,  and  if  thou  hast  it  not  there,  thou  canst  not  help  others  to  obtain 


[3362  (iv)]  "THE   SON   OF   MAN" 

The  doctrine  that  the  Kingdom  is  "within"  the  heart  oi  each  man 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  doctrine  that  a  judgment  from  the  King 
from  time  to  time  comes  on  masses  of  men  and  must  at  some  future 
time  come  upon  all  men,  dividing  those  who  are  "  children  of  light " 
and  "pure  in  heart,"  who  accept  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  from  those 
who  are  children  of  darkness,  who  reject  it.  The  former  are 
regarded  as  being  "caught  up"  from  judgment  into  the  heavens 
to  reign  in  light  with  enthroned  humanity,  with  the  Son  of  Man, 
recognised  as  Son  of  God.  The  latter,  who  hate  humanity,  are 
regarded  as  passing  into  judgment,  sometimes  as  fleeing  from  the 
light  that  they  abhorred,  sometimes  as  banished  into  the  darkness 
that  they  loved. 

There  are  to  be  many  such  judgments  or  divisions '.  One  such 
judgment  came  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  moment  when 
they  saw  Jesus  cast  out  a  devil.  "  By  Beelzebul,  the  prince  of  the 
devils,"  they  said,  "  he  casteth  out  the  devils."  Others  (Luke  adds) 
asked  for  a  sign  from  "heaven^" — that  is,  from  the  visible  blue  thing 
that  constituted  their  "  heaven."  But  at  that  moment  the  Kingdom 
of  the  invisible  heaven  had  been  ^^ within  their  hearts''  to  receive; 
and  they  had  not  received  it.  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  said  Paul, 
was  not  eating  and  drinking  but  "  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in   the  Holy  Spirit."     These  had  been  presented  to  them,  in  the 

it."     For  the  Pauline  phrase  "circumcision  that  is  of  the  heart,"  see  Deut.  xxx.  6 
"The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart." 

^  [3362  (iv)f]  Comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  28  "Wheresoever  may  be  the  dead-body 
(TTTtDyua)  (Lk.  xvii.  37  where  the  body  [shall  be]  (ottou  rb  aufia))  there  the  eagles 
will  be  gathered  together." 

Irenaeus  (iv.  14.  i)  and  Origen  (both ad /oc.  and  on  Lk.  ii.  34)  take  the  "eagles" 
as  the  type  of  the  saints  attracted  to  the  Passion  of  the  Lord.  One  reason  for  this 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  Origen's  remark  that  '■'■eagles''^ — "royal"  natures — are 
mentioned,  '■^not  vultures  or  ravens."  Origen,  followed  by  Jerome,  quotes 
Is.  xl.  31  "they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles."  The  word  "royal"  may 
perhaps  explain  why  Luke  has  altered  "dead-body  "  into  "body"  as  better  suited 
to  the  "royal"  birds,  "eagles."  But  Wetstein  is  doubtless  right  in  illustrating 
the  passage  from  those  prophetic  passages  that  describe  foreign  nations  as  eagles 
descending  on  Israel  as  their  prey.  Almost  the  exact  phrase  is  found  in 
Job  xxxix.  27 — 30  "  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command...  ?  She  spieth  out 
the  prey. ..and  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she."  Luke's  objection  to  "dead-body' 
may  be  illustrated  by  Symmachus'  objection  to  the  LXX  "dead  {jeOveurei)."  He 
substitutes  "the  flesh  of  the  wounded."  The  facts  indicate  a  genuine  saying  of 
Christ  as  to  the  general  nature  of  divine  judgments,  slightly  altered  by  Luke  so  as 
to  be  a  prediction  of  the  special  descent  of  the  Roman  eagles. 

^  Lk.  xi.  16. 
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person  of  Christ,  performing  this  beneficent  act ;  and  they  had  rejected 
Him  as  one  with  "  Beelzebul."  Therefore,  said  Jesus  to  them,  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  hath  come  unawares  upon  you."  That  is  to  say, 
the  King  had  come,  and  they  did  not  recognise  Him  as  King. 
God's  "  finger  "  had  been  at  work  and  they  called  it  the  finger  of  the 
Devil.  They  had  preferred  darkness  to  light,  so  light  had  been  made 
darkness  to  them. 

[3362  (v)]  Christians  do  a  gross  injustice  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
theology  if  they  refuse  to  admit  that  Christ's  spiritual  view  of  judg- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy, 
in  many  passages  of  the  greater  prophets,  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
some  of  the  Talmudists.  No  doubt,  the  act  of  "taking  on  oneself 
the  Yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  was  sometimes  identified  by 
unspiritual  Jews  with  the  mere  repetition  of  words ;  but  R.  Akiba 
and  many  others  knew  that  it  meant  the  yoke  of  the  love  of  God 
and  Man,  taken  not  only  on  the  lips  but  also  on  the  heart.  The 
"  heart-nature,"  and  yet  the  practical  nature,  of  this  yoke  is  indicated 
in  the  saying  "  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in 
thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it.  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this 
day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil... therefore  choose  life^" 
These  words  are  quoted  no  less  than  thrice  by  Origen  in  connection 
with  the  Lucan  passage  under  consideration-,  and  he  seems  right  in 
thus  connecting  them.  When  Jesus  says  to  the  Pharisees,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"  He  seems  to  mean  very  much  what 
He  said  to  the  lawyer  who  asked  how  he  should  inherit  eternal  Ufe, 
and  who  was  told  that  he  was  simply  to  do  in  a  natural  way  the  I>aw 
of  natural  humanity,  which  made  no  distinction  between  the  sons  of 
Israel  and  the  sons  of  Adam : — "  It  is  very  nigh  unto  you,  in  your 
mouth  and  in  your  heart  that  ye  may  do  it.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  observing  times,  or  in  distinguishing  and  classifying  works  apart 
from  motives.     It  is  loving-kindness.     '  Do  this  and  ye  shall  live^' 


1  [3362  (v)a]  Deut.  xxx.  14—15,  19.  Targ.  Jer.  I  has  "The  Word  is  nigh 
you  in  your  schools  ;  open  your  mouth,  that  you  may  meditate  on  it ;  purify  your 
hearts  that  you  may  perform  it."  The  addition  "in  your  schools"  is  not  found  in 
Onkelos  or  Jer.  II.  It  is  liable  to  be  per%erted,  so  as  to  suggest  that  kind  of 
scholastic  narrowing  of  the  Law  of  Humanity  against  which  the  Parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  appears  to  protest. 

'  Lomm.  ii.  163,  xvii.  189 — 90,  xxi.  79 — 80. 

3  Lk.  X.  28. 
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The  opposite  of  this  Law  is  death.     The  Law  is  Hfe.     But  it  is  in 
your  heart,  not  in  external  acts,  that  this  Life  must  be  founds" 

"  This   GENERATION  " 

^  [3362  (v)  bl  In  discussing  the  eschatology  of  the  gospels  we  shall  probably  be 
right  in  thinking  that  Jesus  laid  much  more  stress  on  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than 
on  the  times  and  ways  in  which  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled.  He  taught  that 
there  were  to  be  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  seed,  and  in  the  leavening  of  the 
dough.  But  the  first  stage  was  to  be  taken  in  His  own  generation  by  the  immediate 
foundation  of  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  ultimately  to  be  established  and 
built  up  in  the  generations  to  come.  No  doubt,  all  generations  had  a  claim  on 
Him  ;  He  was  not  merely  (Acts  xiii.  36)  (R.V.  marg.)  to  "serve  his  own  generation 
by  the  counsel  of  God."  His  presence  was  to  be  for  ever  with  His  disciples.  Men 
were  to  behold  Him  revealed  as  in  the  vision  of  Daniel,  who  saw  "  one  like  a  son 
of  man  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  whom  an  everlasting  kingdom  would 
be  given.  But  distant  aspects  of  His  mission  and  its  results  would  not  exclude  the 
nearer  aspect,  the  thought  of  the  special  lessons  that  He  had  to  teach,  the  special 
warnings  that  He  had  to  convey,  the  special  sufferings  and  apparent  failures  that 
He  had  to  endure,  like  David,  while  "^serving  his  own  generation  by  the  counsel 
of  God." 

[3362  (v)  c]  Such  a  feeling  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  who  apparently  implies  that  by  declaring  God's  glory  to  the  rising 
generation,  he  indirectly  declares  it  to  those  that  are  to  come  (Ps.  Ixxi.  18)  "O  God, 
forsake  me  not  until  I  have  declared  thy  strength  unto  [A.V.  this,  R.V.  the  fiext] 
generation,  thy  might  to  every  one  that  is  to  come."  There,  perhaps,  "  generation  " 
is  not  used  in  a  bad  sense,  but  it  is  certainly  so  used  by  Jeremiah,  who,  after 
appealing  to  Israel  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  by  its  ancient  and  noble  titles — (ii.  4) 
"  0  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  families  of  the  house  of  Israel"  and  (ib.  11)"  my 
people^' — then  turns  on  them  as  being  merely  a  passing  "generation,"  not  now 
worthy  to  be  called  a  people  {ib.  30 — i)  "Your  own  sword  hath  devoured  your 
prophets  like  a  destroying  lion.  O  generation,  see  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord. "  The 
language  recalls  that  in  which  Matthew  (xxiii.  36)  and  Luke  (xi.  51)  speak  of  the 
vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  righteous,  from  Abel  onwards,  as  destined  to  be 
exacted  from   "this  generation." 

[3362  (v)  d'\  These  last  words,  like  some  others  in  the  gospel  condemnations  of 
the  Pharisees,  may  possibly  have  been  heightened  in  tone  by  some  early  evangelist, 
deeply  moved  by  his  Master's  death  ;  but  in  any  case  the  phrase  "  this  generation  " 
is  one  that  historically  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Mark  assigns  it  to  Him  on 
three  occasions;  and  in  Matthew,  as  also  in  Luke,  it  is  very  frequent.  In  the 
whole  of  O.T.,  "  this  generation  "  occurs  but  twice,  and  means  "  this  evil  gene- 
ration" (Gen.  vii.  i,  Ps.  xii.  7),  comp.  Ps.  xcv.  10  "I  was  grieved  with  [that\ 
generation,'^  Deut.  i.  35  "  this  evil  generation."  There  is  perhaps  an  implied 
contrast  between  '•Uhis  transient  generation"  and  "the  generations  to  come,'' 
which  are  to  end  in  permanence  (like  the  Pauline  contrast  between  '■'■this  age" 
and  "  the  ages  to  come  ").  In  the  first  two  Marcan  instances  of  the  phrase  Jesus  is 
manifestly  referring  literally  to  those  surrounding  Him,  in  whom  He  implies 
spuriousness  and  faithlessness  (Mk  viii.  12)  "Why  doth  this  generation  seek 
a  sign?...  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  this  generation  " — words  uttered  after 
He  had  "sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit."  The  same  meaning  is  implied  by  the 
epithets  added  in  viii.  38,  "Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 
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in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation."     "This"  is  replaced  by  a  reproachful 
epithet  in  ix.  19,  '^''  0  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you?" 

[3362  (v)  e\  The  last  Marcan  instance  is  (xiii.  30)  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This 
generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these  things  be  accomplished,"  and  here  we 
ought  to  give  the  word — so  it  would  seem  if  we  regard  the  passage  dispassionately 
and  in  the  light  of  precedent — the  same  literal  meaning  as  elsewhere,  denoting 
a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  time  when  Jesus  spoke,  just  as  the 
Psalmist's  words  (xcv.  10)  "  I  was  grieved  with  \that\  generation  "  meant  "  I  was 
grieved  with  the  generation  that  wandered  for  fort)'  years  in  the  wilderness."  Not 
improbably,  in  this  last  Marcan  instance,  "  this  generation "  implies  an  evil 
generation,  but  certainly  it  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  a  present  generation. 

But  other  considerations  have  stepped  in  to  induce  some  critics  to  reject  this 
interpretation,  because  the  preceding  context  in  Mark  appears  to  mention  a 
number  of  things  that  did  not  happen  during  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
literal  meaning  of  "generation"  therefore  could  not  be  accepted  (according  to 
these  critics)  without  proving  Jesus  to  be  a  false  prophet. 

If  however  the  reader  will  compare  Mark's  (xiii.  4)  and  Luke's  (xxi.  7)  accounts 
of  the  preliminary  questioning  of  the  disciples,  as  compared  with  Matthew's 
(xxiv.  3)  longer  account,  it  will  be  found  that  Matthew  (perhaps  influenced  by  his 
habit  of  grouping)  has  included  a  question  about  the  final  consummation,  which 
Mark  and  Luke  do  not  include.  All  the  three  agree  that  the  origin  of  the 
questioning  of  the  disciples  was  Christ's  prediction  that  the  Temple  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  first  question  was  about  that. 

[3362  (v)y^  Keeping  this  prediction  and  this  question  in  view,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  Jesus  may  not  be  referring  primarily  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
The  probability  of  such  a  reference  would  be  confirmed  if  we  could  find  anything 
of  the  nature  of  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.  We  have  frequently 
found  parallelisms  between  Jesus  and  Ezekiel ;  and  Ezekiel  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  We  naturally  ask  whether  Ezekiel  also  implied  that  it 
would  happen  in  the  days  of  the  "generation  "  to  whom  he  prophesied. 

There  is  nothing  in  Ezekiel  couched  in  precisely  the  same  language  and 
mentioning  "this  generation."  But  the  thought,  namely,  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Temple  must  come  in  the  very  days  of  the  rebellious  generation  whom  the 
prophet  was  addressing,  is  clearly  indicated  after  Ezekiel  has  predicted  (xii.  i — 20) 
by  typical  acts  as  well  as  words  the  approaching  destruction.  The  men  of 
Ezekiel's  time  said  (ib.  22)  "The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  \Tsion  faileth." 
Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Ezekiel  (ib.  28)  "There  shall  mme  of  my 
words  be  deferred  any  more."  More  definitely  it  is  said  (ib.  25)  "/«  your  days, 
O  rebellious  house,  will  I  speak  the  word  and  perform  it."  Somewhat  similarly  in 
the  gospels,  Jesus,  predicting  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  appears  to  say,  in  effect,  "  It 
will  be  in  your  days,  0  rebellious  house."  Only  He  uses  the  phrase  customarj-  in 
His  doctrine,  "  It  will  be  in  this  generation,"  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
till  all  these  things  be  fidfilled." 

"  But,  if  Christ's  words  pointed  merely  to  the  fall  of  the  visible  temple  in  the 
course  of  the  next  thirt>-  or  forty  years,  how  could  He  say  about  an  utterance  so 
limited  in  its  scope  (Mk  xiii.  31  and  parall.)  '  My  words  shall  never  pass  away '  ?" 
On  this,  see  3628,  where  it  will  be  contended  that  Jesus,  like  Jeremiah  (i.  9 — 10), 
regarded  His  "words"  as  given  Him  "to  build,"  as  well  as  "to  break  down,"  so 
that  they  included  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  imperishable  temple  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  the  old  and  transitory  one. 
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§  4.     '■'•Shall  the  son  of  man... find  the  faith  on  the  earth^?" 

[3363]  "The  faith,"  absolutely  used,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  gospels.  But  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Acts,  meaning,  in  effect, 
"the  Christian  faith 2." 

If  it  is  used  here  in  this  Christian  technical  sense,  then  "  the  faith  " 
stamps  the  saying  as  one  uttered  after  Christ's  death.  Also  the 
preceding  parable  (of  the  Unrighteous  Judge)  and  the  words  "  shall 
not  God  avenge  his  elect  ?  "  are  unlike  Christ's  teaching  as  preserved 
in  the  gospels.  Moreover,  the  phrase,  "the  Lord  said,"  denotes 
a  source  not  used  by  Mark  and  Matthew.  These  facts  are  un- 
favourable to  our  acceptance  of  the  saying  concerning  "the  son 
of  man  "  as  Christ's. 

[3364]  But  in  favour  of  its  acceptance  are  arguments  not  capable 
of  being  so  briefly  stated,  yet  deserving  of  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  the  saying  is  what  Origen  calls  "doubtful"  or  "hesitating," 
one  that  an  ancient  commentator  apologizes  for,  with  a  protest  that 
"Jesus  was  not  ignorant*."  We  may  therefore  repeat  here  the 
question  asked  above,  "What  Christian  would  have  invented  such 
a  saying  for  Christ?" 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  possible  that  "  the  faith  "  niay  have  been 
defined  as  "  the  "  by  something  in  the  original  context.  The  context 
refers  to  strenuous  and  faithful  prayer.  Concerning  this,  Luke  has 
previously  placed  this  tradition,  "And  the  Lord  said,  If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  have  said  to  this  sycamine- 
tree,  Be  rooted  up^"     Mark  and  Matthew   have  a  similar  saying, 

1  [3363a]  Lk.  xviii.  6 — 8  "And  the  Lord  \i.e.  Jesus]  said... I  say  unto  you 
that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily.  Howbeit,  when  the  son  of  man  cometh,  shall 
he  find  the  faith  (so  R.V.  marg.,  but  R.V.  txt.  "faith")  on  the  earth?"  On 
"the  Lord,"  in  Luke,  meaning  "Jesus,"  see  f oh.  Voc.  1779  foil. 

2  [3363  3]  Comp.  Acts  vi.  7  "became  obedient  to  the  faith,''  \\n.  8  "to  turn 
away  the  proconsul  from  the  faith,"  xiv.  22  "to  abide  by  (ifjL/xeveiv  with  dat.,  not 
fUvEkv  iv)  the  faith,''  xv.  9  "having  purified  their  hearts  by  the  faith  [in 
Chris f] "  etc. 

^  [3364  rt]  Origen  Comm.  foann.  vi.  38  (Lomni.  i.  271)  StcrrartKi^j'.  Comp. 
ib.  Horn.  Num.  ix.  3  (Lomm.  x.  80)  "...illam  sententiam  in  qua  Dominus  et 
Salvator  noster,  qui  cuncta  praenoscit,  quasi  dubitans  dicit  'Putas...?'"  Cramer 
ad  loc.  prints  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  "does  not  say  this  as  being 
ignorant."  Irenaeus  iv.  33.  11  renders  the  interrogative  "Do  you  think 
(putas)  ?  " 

*  [3364  3]  Lk.  xvii.  6  "  This  sycamine-tree  (t%  ffvKafdvif)  raiiTj]),"  would  seem 
to  mean  any  sycamine-tree  at  hand.  But  see  3364  li.  (W.  H.  bracket  ra&rrj, 
R.V.  retains  it).     Note  the  recurrence  of  (3363a)   "The  Lord  said." 
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but  without  the  ''grain  of  tnustard-seed' — Mark  having  (Ht.)  "Have 
faith  of  God"  and  the  parallel  Matthew  having  simply  ''If  ye  have 
faith^."  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Luke  has  preserved  Christ's 
actual  description  of  the  germ  of  that  vital  and  vitalising  faith, 
"faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  which  Mark  has  loosely  and 
vaguely  defined,  and  which  the  parallel  Matthew  has  not  defined  at 
all-.  If  so,  Lukes  context  might  refer  to  such  a  faith  as  ^^ that 
faith''  or  ''th^  faith:' 


*  [3364 r]  Mk  xi.  21  txere  rUrrw  deoD,  Mt.  xxi.  21  "If  ye  have  faith  and 
do  not  doubt."  Mk  xi.  23  has  "and  doubt  not  in  his  heart."  In  Mk-Mt.  a 
"mountain,"  not  a  "sycamine-tree,"  is  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  but  Mt.  prefixes 
"ye  shall  not  only  do  the  [miracle]  of  the  fig-tree  (t6  t-^j  <rvK^)." 

"A  GRAIN   OF  mustard-seed" 

'  [S364(/]  But  Matthew  has  "grain  of  mustard -seed "  elsewhere,  after  the 
cure  of  the  lunatic  boy,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  Why  could  not  we  cast  it 
out?"  (xvii.  10)  "Because  of  your  little  faith.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if 
ye  ha.ve /ai/A  as  a  grain  of  mustard- seed..."  where  the  parallel  Mark  (ix.  29) 
mentions  only  "prayer  [and  fasting],"  and  the  variations  in  the  text,  both  of  Mark 
and  of  Matthew,  indicate  early  doubt  as  to  the  exact  words.  Here  again,  Mark 
seems  to  have  avoided  Christ's  exact  phrase,  perhaps  as  not  being  clear  or  suitable 
for  his  Gentile  readers.  For  an  illustration  of  the  addition  of  "fasting"  to 
"prayer"  see  3407  (iv)  a. 

Origen  (on  Mt.  xvii.  17 — 20  "...because  of  your  little  faith. ..if  ye  have  faith  as 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Remove. ..and  it  shall 
remove"),  says,  in  effect,  that  "this  mouHiain""  means  *'this  hostile  obstatU 
presented  by  the  devil."  A  man  possessed  of  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
"will  say  to  this  mountain — I  mean  [by  this]  (Seurrv/u)  the  dumb  and  deaf  spirit  in 
the  [sufferer]  said  to  be  'a  lunatic' — *  Depart  h^nce'  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
suffering  human  being,  into,  we  may  suppose,  the  abyss  {^«ri,  Tttxa,  ri;i'  dfSwrcror). 
And  it  will  depart."  Then  he  quotes  the  Pauline  (i  Cor.  xiii.  2)  "faith  so  as  to 
move  mountains." 

Similarly,  on  Jer.  xiii.  16,  he  says,  "  the  devil,  the  lunacy,  was  a  mountain  (tA 
Saifwrior,  6  ffeXfiPiafffWi,  opos  ^)."  To  the  same  effect  he  writes  on  Jer.  IL  25 
(R.V.)  "I  am  against  thee,  O  destroying  mountain" — {lit.  "mountain  of 
corruption,  or,  destruction,"  as  in  2  K.  xxiii.  13) — "which  destroyest  all  the 
earth " — where  the  prophet  predicts  the  destruction  of  Babylon  so  that  not 
"  a  stone  "  shall  be  left  for  a  comer  or  a  foundation.  Origen  also  quotes  Zech. 
iv.  7  "  \\*ho  art  thou,  O  great  mountain"  as  meaning  "the  devil,"  and  it  is  taken 
by  Rashi  and  Kimchi  as  meaning  the  adversaries  of  IsraeL  Jerome  (on  Mt. 
xvii.  20)  follows  Origen:  "  Dicetis  monti  huie...de  daemone  intelligitur...»j/<f  moas 
transferendus  est  qui  per  Prophetam  (Jer.  li.  25)  dicitur  'corrumpere  omnem 
terram.'"  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  2  K.  xxiii.  13  Targ.  has  "  Mount  of 
Olives"  for  "  mount  of  corruption  (or,  destruction's.^^ 

Origen's  interpretation  of  "Mzj  mountain"  appears  to  be  more  probable  than 
a  materialistic  one  referring  it  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  in  Mt.  xvii  20  and 
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to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Mt.  xxi.  21.     But  further,  the  facts  suggest  that  the 
same  explanation  may  apply  to  Lk.  xvii.  6  "Mu  sycamine-tree."     See  3364;. 

[3364 e]  Perhaps  Christ's  word,  "mustard-seed,"  led  to  misunderstandings. 
In  the  Talmud,  it  seems  to  be  used  (somewhat  like  "barley-corn"  with  us)  to 
indicate  smallness  of  size.  Levy  ii.  107  a  quotes  B.  Berach  31a  (and  freq.) 
"a  drop  of  blood  like  a  mustard- seed" — parall.  toy.  Berach.  "a  drop  like  the 
appearance  of  the  mustard-seed^'' — and  even  "a  mustard-seed  of  hlood." 

[3364/]  The  Naassenes  (Hippol.  v.  4)  applied  "grain  of  mustard-seed"  to 
a  doctrine  of  generation  "from  an  indivisible  point"  and  Simon  Magus  (ib.  vi.  9) 
speaks  of  being  "generated  from  an  indivisible  point,"  and  afterwards  (ib.  vi.  12) 
"from  a  very  small  spark."  The  Jews  themselves  (Levy  ii.  176  a)  frequently 
used  "drop,"  without  "mustard-seed,"  to  mean  the  germ  of  human  generation. 
"Grain  of  mustard-seed"  is  used  by  Christ  to  describe  (Mk  iv.  31,  Mt.  xiii.  31, 
Lk.  xiii.  19)  the  growth  of  the  Church.  It  might  also  be  used  to  describe  the 
growth  of  the  soul.  Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  966  (Excerpt.  Theod.  i)  "The  elect  seed 
we  call  [as  follows],  'spark  vitalised  by  the  Logos,'  and  'pupil  of  the  eye' 
[comp.  Mt.  vi.  22,  Lk.  xi.  34]  and  'grain  of  mustard,'  and  'leaven' — which 
[leaven]  brings  into  the  unity  of  faith  (read  evoiroiovaav  accus.)  the  things  that 
[formerly]  seemed  to  be  of  absolutely  distinct  natures  (rot  dd^avra  KuradiripiiffOai 
yivrt)." 

[3364^]  This  last  extract  well  and  briefly  illustrates  Christ's  habitual  doctrine, 
that  we  must  begin  from  small  beginnings,  only  they  must  have  life  in  them. 
But  the  preceding  references  (to  the  doctrine  of  the  Naassenes  and  of  Simon  Magus) 
shew  why  the  phrase  "faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed"  may  have  been  dropped 
by  many  evangelists  as  giving  rise  to  unprofitable  speculations  and  sensual  or 
vicious  perversions. 

[3364 A]  The  above-mentioned  (3364/)  evovoiov(Ta.(v)  maybe  illustrated  from 
Wordsworth's  Prelude: — 

"Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  Harmony  in  music ;   there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society."  i.  340 — 4. 

The  analogy  of  the  laws  of  harmony  is  perhaps  of  use  to  supplement  the 
analogy  of  the  laws  of  the  germ. 


[3364  2]  Let  us  now  attempt  to  explain,  in  the  light  of  the  parallels  in  Mark 
and  Matthew,  Luke's  phrase  : — 

"THIS   SYCAMINE-TREE." 

Mk  xi.  23  Mt.  xxi.  21  Lk.  xvii.  6 

"Whosoever  shall  say  "Not  only  the  [deed]  "Ye  should  have  said 

to  this  mountain...."  of    the    fig-tree    (rb    rrji      (or,    should    be    saying) 

ffVKrjs)    shall    ye    do,  but       (^X^7ere  av)   to  this  [or, 

even   if  ye   shall  say  to      the]  sycamine-tree  (W.H. 

this  mountain...."  t^  avKafiivt^  [rai^TT?])...." 

In  Luke,  the  words  of  Jesus  are  a  reply  to  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  5) 

"  increase  our  faith,"  when  He  has  imposed  on  them  the  hard  task  of  forgiving 

"  seven  times  in  the  day."    They  follow  the  attack  on  the  avarice  of  the  Pharisees, 

the  Parable  of  Lazarus,  and  the  warning  against  causing  brothers  to  stumble 
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(xvi.  14 — 31,  xvii.  I — 2).  There  is  some  indication  of  locality  a  little  aften»-ards 
(xvii.  11)  "and  it  came  to  pass... that  he  was  passing  through  the  midst  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee."     This  introduces  the  healing  of  {ti.  16)  a  Samaritan  leper. 

[3364y]  Many  authorities  omit  "Ms"  before  "sycamine-tree,"  and  therefore 
W.H.  bracket  it  in  their  Greek  text;  but  the  reasons  for  omitting  the  difficult 
word  are  so  patent  that  the  omission  weighs  as  nothing  against  the  internal 
evidence  that  it  was  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  a  Semitic  original.  "This"  is 
retained  in  the  Arabic  Diatessaron,  which,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  three 
gospels,  takes  '^^ sycamine"  zs.  ^^ fig-tree"  and  omits  Matthew's  phrase  (xxi.  i\a) 
"not  only  the  [deed]  of  the  fig-tree,"  thus: — "(Mt.  xxi.  21  b — 12)  And  if  ye  say 
to  this  mountain.  Remove,  and  fall  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be,  and  all  that  ye  ask 
God  in  prayer,  and  believe.  He  will  give  you.  (Lk.  xvii.  5 — 6)  And  the  apostles 
said  unto  our  Lord,  Increase  our  faith.  He  said  unto  them,  If  there  be  in  you 
faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard,  ye  shall  say  to  this  fig-tree..." 

This  blending  of  Matthew  with  Luke  reads  satisfactorily  in  the  Diatessaron, 
because  the  reader  naturally  understands  "M/V  fig-tree"  to  mean  the  fig-tree 
previously  mentioned  as  being  miraculously  withered.  But  as  soon  as  we  refer  to 
Luke  we  find  a  difficulty.  The  fig-tree  has  been  mentioned  by  Matthew  but  not 
by  Luke.  Luke  nowhere  mentions  the  miracle  of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree.  It 
is  therefore  apparently  impossible  that  he  could  have  written,  "Ye  shall  say  to  this 
fig-tree." 

[3364 /t]  Origen's  comment  on  Luke  is  lost.  But,  on  Mt.  xxi.  17  foil.,  he 
says  that  the  fig-tree  was  "  the  tree  of  the  people  {jh  MvZpov  tov  XooO),"  and  that, 
"since  this  fig-tree  possessed  a  soul  (l/i^vxos  rjv)"  it  was  addressed  "as  though  it 
could  hear."  The  disciples  (ib.),  "with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,"  saw  the  immediate 
withering  of  "the  fig-tree,  the  people,  that  Israel  (jov  ^\apa,T)K  iKelvov)" — by 
which  he  presumably  means  the  corrupt  Israel — and  they  "  did  the  [deed]  of  the 
fig-tree"  when  they  (Acts  xiii.  46)  "turned"  from  that  Israel  "to  the  Gentiles." 
Then  he  explains  "Mjj  mountain"  in  Matthew  as  before.  It  is  "the  mountain 
that  is  (or,  was  being)  shewn  by  Him  (r(p  BetKyvfUrti)  inr  airrov  opei)."  Origen 
seems  to  mean  the  invisible  and  destructive  mountain  of  Satan,  opposed  lo  the 
invisible  and  helpful  mountain  of  God.  He  calls  the  former  "the  hostile  energy 
that  lifts  itself  up  {iiratpofji^vij)  against  men,"  and  "the  heavy  mountain  of  evil, 
[namely],  Satan."  Jerome,  too — though  on  the  second  occasion  (Mt.  xxi.  21) 
maintaining  (with  apparent  inconsistency)  that  the  apostles  actually  did  uproot 
mountains — explains  "this  mountain"  on  both  occasions  (Mt.  xvii.  20  and  xxi.  21) 
as  Origen  does ;  it  is  "the  Devil... called  by  the  Prophet  (Jer.  li.  25)  'the  mountain 
of  corruption  (mons  corruptus).'"  Pseudo-Jerome,  on  Mark  xi.  23,  curiously 
represents  Christ  as  "this  mountain,"  but,  like  Origen,  quotes  Acts  xiii.  46  as  an 
instance  of  the  casting  of  a  mountain  into  the  sea  by  the  apostles. 

[3364  /]  We  have  to  ask  why  Luke  omits  this  saying — attributed  to  the  Lord 
twice  by  Matthew,  and  once  by  Mark — about  "this  mountain."  Whence  does 
he  obtain,  and  why  does  he  use,  in  an  apparently  similar  sense,  "  this  sycamine- 
tree"?  We  know  indeed  {From  Letter,  764  foil.)  that  a  great  Rabbi,  an  eradi- 
cator  of  heretical  error,  could  be  called  an  uprooter  of  "trees,"  as  well  as  of 
"mountains";  and  Jesus  is  reported  by  Matthew  to  have  said,  with  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt.  xv.  13)  "Every  plant  that  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up."  But  why  does  Luke  single  out  the 
"sycamine  "?  Why  indicate  it  by  "this"?  Even  if  he  added  a  new  tradition, 
why  did  he  not  also  keep  the  old  tradition  about  "this  mountain,"  harmonizing,  as 
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it    does,    with    the    Pauline    doctrine    concerning    "a    faith    that    could    move 
mountains^^f 

[3364  w]  Having  regard  to  the  interchange  by  LXX  and  Aquila  of  the 
"sycamine"  and  "sycomore,"  and  to  the  likeness  between  the  so-called  Western 
"  sycomore,"  "the  false  plane-tree"  [acer-pseudoplalanus,  Hastings,  iv.  634,  and 
see  Steph.  Thes.  on  the  general  recognition  of  two  kinds  of  "sycamine,"  one  of 
which  is  "like  a  fig,"  quoting  Strabo  17  (p.  823)  ^  (rvKafiivos  17  eK<pipovaa  rbv 
Xeydfievov  Kaptrbv  avKbfiopov  aijKif)  yap  ^oiKev)  we  may  perhaps  find  an  answer  in 
//or.  Heb.  (on  Jn  iv.  30). 

That  work  quotes  passages  shewing  that  ^^ mountain''''  might  be  a  free  translation 
of  what  was,  in  Hebrew,  literally,  "plane-tree.''''  The  first  is  Gen.  Rab.  (on  Gen. 
vii.  18)  "  R.  Jochanan,  going  to  Jerusalem  to  pray,  passed  by  that  mountain 
[Gerizim].  A  certain  Samaritan,  seeing  him,  asked  him... 'Were  it  not  better  for 
thee  to  pray  in  this  holy  mountain  than  in  that  cursed  house?'  "  Here  the  original 
Hebrew  has,  not  '^'^ that  mountain"  but  '■^that  plane-tree"  meaning  "that 
[detestable]  plane-tree  [under  which  Jacob  buried  the  idols  on  Mount  Gerizim]." 
Hor.  Heb.  has  paraphrased  it.  But  Wetstein  ad  loc,  and  Levy  iv.  50a  have 
*^ that  plane-tree"  (Wunsche,  p.  141,  "der  Platane  des  Berges  Gerizim").  A 
second  passage  is  Gen.  Rab.  (on  Gen.  xxxv.  4  "and  Jacob  hid  them  [i.e.  the 
strange  gods]  under  the  (Gesen.  i%b)  terebinth''^)  "R.  Ismael... going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  pray,  passed  by  that  mountain"  (lit.  ^'  that  plane-tree"  (as  Wetstein)  but 
Wunsche  (p.  398)  '^  a  plane-tree")  where  the  Jew  taunts  the  Samaritans  with  the 
hiding  of  the  idols  in  their  sacred  place.  The  story  is  mentioned  in  several  other 
Jewish  treatises,  e.g.  Deut.  Rab.  on  Deut.  vii.  14,  mentioning  "Neapolis  of  the 
Cuthites,"  i.e.  "Shechem  of  the  Samaritans"  (WUnsche,  p.  45,  simply  "Neapolis"). 
For  the  identification  of  the  sacred  "terebinth"  with  "plane-tree"  see  Ho.sea 
iv.  13,  mentioning  idolatry  under  " terebinths," -w^itre  LXX  has  "shady  tree," 
but  Sym.  " shdidy plane-tree."  A  city  in  Egypt  (Steph.  Thes.)  was  called  "Holy 
Sycamine  ['lepa  ^vkcl/juvos)." 

[3364  w]  These  passages  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Luke  may  have  found 
a  tradition  about  "  this  plane-tree"  or  "this  sycamine"  parallel  to,  and  (as  he 
thought)  more  accurate  than,  a  tradition  about  "this  motmtain."  Literalistic 
Christian  minds,  as  we  know  from  Origen  and  others,  were  exercised  about  "  this 
mountain."  They  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  ask,  "What  mouniainl" 
According  to  the  first  of  Matthew's  two  traditions,  it  might  be  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration ;  according  to  the  second,  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  in  reality, 
perhaps,  Jesus  was  thinking  of  an  invisible  Mount  of  Corruption.  For  Jews,  this 
might  well  be  expressed  by  Mount  Gerizim,  that  is  to  say,  "the  plane-tree,"  so 
often  called  by  them  "  this  plane-tree."  Jewish  Christians  might  adopt  the  phrase 
when  they  came  to  deal  with  Christian  heresies.  The  earliest  of  all  the  Christian 
heretics  was  Simon  Magus.  He  was  a  Samaritan,  and  Luke  tells  the  beginning  of 
his  story  in  the  Acts.  A  mutilated  passage  in  Hippolytus'  Refutation  says  (vi.  10, 
Duncker  p.  1^^)  "He  was  wont  to  teach  sitting  under  a  plane-tree  {vnb  TrXdravov 
Kadel^6fxevos  IdiBaa-Ke)."  The  context  gives  no  clue  whatever  to  the  reason  for 
introducing  the  phrase — unless  the  metaphor  of  "the  six  roots  of  Simon," 
mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  assumes  a  forgotten  association  of  "  Simon  " 
and  "the  sycamine."  But  it  is  explicable  if  it  is  a  Western  literalisation  of 
a  Jewish  tradition  that  Simon  the  Samaritan  learned  and  taught  heresy  under 
"the  plane-tree  [of  Gerizim]." 

[3364o]   These  facts  favour  the  view  that  "this  sycamine"  in  Luke  was  not  an 
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actual  "sycamine"  pointed  to  by  Christ,  but  a  spiritual  error  indicated  by  a  once 
well-known  Jevyish  phrase,  signifying  idolatry.  But  of  course  Luke  may  have 
thought  that  Jesus  also  actually  pointed  to  Mount  Gerizim  and  may  have  con- 
sequently placed  the  tradition  a  little  before  the  account  of  His  passing  (Lk. 
xvii.  ii)  (R.V.)  "through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,"  when  He  heals 
a  Samaritan  leper.  Or  again  (but  less  probably)  Luke  may  have  remembered 
times  when  he  himself,  coasting  along  Palestine,  saw  (on  a  spur  of  Mount  Carmel) 
the  village  of  Sycaminum,  still  called  by  that  name,  rising  above  the  Mediterranean 
some  five  or  six  hundred  feet — once  a  place  of  importance,  but  a  mere  "memory" 
in  the  first  century  (Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  19  (75))  close  {ib.)  to  Getta  (which  would 
seem  to  be  the  name  (often  mis-spelt,  as  in  Justin  Apol.  26)  of  the  birthplace  of 
Simon   Magus). 

[3364/!']  That  Jesus  knew  of  these  discussions  about  "MiJ  mountain'"  and 
'^that  mountain"  between  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  su^ested  by  the  Johannine 
Dialogue  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  where  the  woman  brings  forward  the  phrase 
"this  mountain"  ("our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain'''')  as  distinct  from 
"Jerusalem,"  and  desires  to  know  in  which  of  the  two  mountains  people  are  to 
worship.  Jesus  replies  that  it  shall  be  "  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  " 
(on  the  context,  stejoh.  Gr.  2019,  2061  etc.).  The  meaning  is  that,  in  the  future, 
all  such  "mountains,"  such  distinctions  of  place  and  shrine,  and  conventional 
distinctions  of  every  kind,  are  to  sink  into  their  subordinate  place  (Is.  xl.  4 — 5) 
"Every  mountain  ant/ hit/  shall  be  brought  low"  ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  to  be 
revealed  to  all  the  world,  and  "all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,"  worshipping  God 
"in  spirit  and  truth." 

[3364^]  We  cannot  feel  certain  as  to  the  exact  original,  or  originals,  of  "this 
mountain"  in  the  first  two  gospels  and  "this  sycamine^'  in  the  third;  but  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  phrase,  or  the  phrases,  had  a  spiritual  meaning.  Perhaps 
they  were  often  repeated.  The  one  particular  occasion  on  which  either  phrase 
might  have  had  a  literal  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  significance  may  have  been  on 
the  evening  when  Jesus  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives  returning  to  Bethany  from 
the  Temple,  which  He  had  been  attempting  to  free  from  outward  desecration,  but 
which  He  felt  to  be  still  inwardly  and  hopelessly  desecrated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  rulers — "a  den  of  robbers"  defiled  by  "abominations"  which  would  soon 
bring  "desolation"  upon  it. 

At  such  a  moment,  looking  back  at  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House,  He 
might  see  it  converted  from  a  Mountain  of  Salvation  into  a  "Mountain  of 
Corruption,"  such  as  Jeremiah  had  seen  (3364  d).  Or  He  might  see  it  converted 
from  the  Vine  of  Mount  Moriah  into  what  the  Jews  themselves  called  the 
Plane-tree  or  Sycamine  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Then  He  might  apostrophize  it 
(as  Origen  says)  addressing  it  "as  though  it  had  a  soul"  and  predicting  its 
barrenness  and  destruction,  "  No  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforth  ! " 

We  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  some  event  of  this  kind  has 
been  converted  by  Mark  and  Matthew  into  a  miraculous  blighting  of  "3i  Jig-tree." 
Luke  omits  that  miracle;  but,  besides  giving  us  his  parable  of  the  barren 
'^Jig-tree"  which  enables  us  to  understand  his  view  of  the  matter,  he  also  helps  us, 
by  his  suggestive  mention  of  "this  sycamine,"  to  understand  the  complexity  of  the 
traditions  arising  out  of  these  metaphors.  John  gives  us  the  positive  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  these  negative  metaphors  about  mountains  and  trees.  The  "mountain  " 
in  which  God  is  to  be  worshipped  is  (Jn  iv.  24)  "spirit  and  truth."  The  "tree" 
is,  as  in  the  prophets,  the  Vine  of  Israel,  called  in  the  fourth  gospel  (Jn  xv.  1) 
"the  true  vine,"  and  this  is  Jesus  Himself. 


[3365]  "THE  "SON    OF    MAN" 

[3365]  "  Faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  "  is  connected  by  Luke 
with  Christ's  precept  to  forgive  sins,  when  the  Apostles  say  to  Jesus 
"Increase  our  faith,"  in  order  that  they  may  fulfil  the  precept'.  This 
appears  to  be  a  probable  occasion  for  such  an  utterance.  Christ's 
acts  of  forgiveness,  like  His  acts  of  healing,  were  derived  (so  the 
fourth  gospel  teaches)  from  His  unity  with  what  we  may  call  the 
Humanity  of  the  Supreme  God.  A  share  in  this  unity  Jesus,  as 
"son  of  man,"  could  transmit  to  those  sons  of  man  who  could 
believe,  first,  in  Him,  and  secondly,  through  Him,  in  the  Goodness 
with  which  He  Himself  was  at  one.  This  belief  or  faith — a  new 
kind  of  faith,  just  as  Christ's  love  was  a  new  kind  of  love — is  what 
Jesus  may  have  meant  in  the  Lucan  tradition  we  are  considering. 

[3366]  If  that  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  faith "  here,  the  saying 
becomes  intelligible  as  an  utterance  of  Christ's,  when  He  began  to 
predict  His  Passion  and  to  say  to  His  disciples,  as,  in  some  form  or 
other,  we  feel  that  He  must  sooner  or  later  have  said,  "  Do  ye  also 
desire  to  go  back^?"  Peter  protested  that  they  would  not.  "We 
firmly  believe,"  he  said*.  In  other  words,  they  had  "the  faith  [that 
Jesus  demanded  from  them]."  But  would  they  retain  "  the  faith  "  in 
the  hour  of  trial  ?  Jesus  knew  that  they  would  not.  Malachi  had 
not  in  vain  said  concerning  the  coming  of  the  purifying  Redeemer 
"Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming*?"  The  sheep  would  be 
scattered  when  the  Shepherd  was  smitten'.  Assuredly,  there  was 
to  be  a  rising  up  "  on  the  third  day,"  in  accordance  with  the 
saying  of  Hosea®;  but  first  the  disciples  would  all  forsake  Him  and 
flee''.  And  "the  faith,"  then  lost,  would  remain  lost,  for  a  time,  or 
almost  lost,  except  perhaps  in  the  faint  hopes  or  aspirations  of  a 
Mary  Magdalene. 

The  phrase  "<?«  the  earth''  ("when  the  son  of  man  cometh,  shall 
he  find  the  faith  on  the  earth'')  may  have  been  used  by  Jesus — 
however  it  may  have  been  interpreted  by  Luke — to  mean  '■''on  the 
land  [of  Israe/],"  through  which  Jesus  was  at  this  time  passing, 
"journeying  on  unto  Jerusalem^"  It  seems  to  be  used  thus,  later 
on,  in  the  prediction  "There  shall  be  great  distress  upon  the  land 
and  wrath  unto  this  peopled"     Jerome  notes  that,  owing   to  the 


^  Lk.  xvii.  4 — 6.  "^  Jn  vi.  67. 

8  Jn  vi.  69  (lit.)  "we  have  believed"  (like  "we  have  made  up  our  mind"). 

*  Mai.  iii.  2.  *  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31,  Lk.  om.,  comp.  Jn  xvi.  32. 

*  Hos.  vi.  2.  '  Mk  xiv.  50,  Mt.  xxvi.  56. 

8  Lk.  xiii.  22.  "  Lk.  xxi.  23  (R.V.  marg.  earth). 


IN  THE   SINGLE  TRADITION   OF   LUKE      [3367] 

ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew  word,  the  scriptural  phrase  "  all  the  land  [of 
a  particular  nation]  "  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  taken  to  mean 
"  all  the  earth  " ;  and,  in  Jewish  literature.  "  the  land "  was  used,  in 
a  very  exclusive  manner,  for  "the  [holy]  land^" 

§  5.     "Beseeching  that  ye  may  prevail... to  stand  before 
the  son  of  man'" 

[3367]  In  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days  this  is  the  only  precept 
about  "  beseeching  "  or  "  praying  "  mentioned  by  Luke.  The  only 
corresponding  precept  enjoining  "prayer"  in  Mark*  and  Matthew 
has  a  mention  of  "  winter,"  placed  immediately  after  the  words 
"Woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child...."  It  will  be  seen  that 
Matthew  adds  something  to  Mark  : — 

Mk  xiii.  17 — 18  Mt.  xxiv.  19 — 20 

"But  woe  unto  them. ..in  those  "But  woe  unto  them. ..in  those 

days.     But  pray  that  it  may  not      days.     But  pray  that  your  flight 
be  ///  winter."  may  not  be  in  winter  nor  in  the 

sabbath." 


^  [3366a]  See  Jerome  on  Is.  xiii.  5  "the  whole  land,"  and  Levy  i.  173  on  the 
use  of  "land,"  absolutely,  to  mean  Palestine. 

This  suggests  an  alternative  explanation  of  Lk.  xviii.  6 — 8.  It  is  possible 
that  the  "coming"  may  refer  to  Christ's  entry-  into  Jerusalem,  referred  to  by 
Zechariah  in  the  words  "Thy  king  cometh,"  and  by  Malachi  in  the  prediction  of 
the  Purification  of  the  Temple. 

This  application  (to  Christ's  entering  Jerusalem)  would  accord  with  several 
features  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iii.  i — 3)  about  the  Lord  "suddenly"  coming 
to  "his  temple"  to  "purify  the  sons  of  Levi"  that  they  might  "offer  unto  the 
Lord  offerings  in  righteousness."  Whereas  Matthew  (xxiii.  39)  places  as  Christ's 
last  utterance  in  leaving  the  Temple,  the  words  "Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth 
till  ye  say,  Bles.sed  is  'he  that  cometh'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Luke  (xiii.  35) 
places  them  so  much  earlier  as  to  suggest  that  he  takes  them  to  refer  to  the 
future  ^^ coming"  to  purify  the  Temple. 

[3366  d]  When  Jesus,  responding  at  last  to  the  appeal  of  John  the  Baptist 
("Art  thou  'he  that  cometh'l")  resolved  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  and 
to  'Uome'"  to  Jerusalem  as  the  King,  He  may  have  warned  His  disciples  that 
all  the  popular  favour  that  surrounded  Him  would  speedily  disappear.  None 
would  (Mai.  iii.  i — 3)  "abide  the  day  of  his  coming";  none  would  "stand"; 
even  His  own  disciples  would  fall  away.  Nowhere  among  His  people,  whether 
GaUlaeans  or  Jews,  would  He  find  "the  faith"  that  He  had  brought  down  from 
heaven,  the  faith  that  had  seemed  to  have  taken  root  in  Peter  when  he  said  "Thou 
art  the  Christ." 

^  Lk.  xxi.  36. 

'  In  Mk  xiii.  33  R.V.  (txt.)  "watch  and  pray,"  W.H.  omit  "and  pray." 
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[3368]  "THE   SON    OF    MAN" 

There  are  several  reasons  for  thinking  that  Mark  has  misunderstood, 
as  meaning  literally  "/«  winter,^''  an  expression  that  was  used  either 
(i)  metaphorically  or  (2)  in  an  entirely  different  sense;  that  Matthew 
has  enlarged  Mark's  tradition  to  give  it  more  clearness  and  veri- 
similitude (for  the  "sabbath"  would  surely  be  to  pious  Jews  a 
greater  hindrance  than  "  winter ") ;  and  that  Luke  has  combined 
various  interpretations  of  "  winter,"  some  taking  it  literally  in  its 
Greek  sense  of  "  tempest,"  "  storm,"  but  others  taking  it  metaphori- 
cally. 

[3368]  (i)  Taking  first  the  hypothesis  of  metaphor  misunder- 
stood, we  find  that  the  metaphorical  "winter-beaten"  or  "storm- 
tossed"  is  used  by  Josephus  to  describe  the  condition  of  Jerusalem 
just  before  its  capture'.  Also  Eusebius  uses  it  to  contrast  Christians 
prostrated  by  the  storm  of  persecution  with  the  martyrs,  who  stood 
firm^. 

Possibly,  then,  the  ambiguous  precept,  expressed  in  Greek, 
"  Pray  that  ye  be  not  swept  away  in  the  storm  [of  persecution],"  was 
paraphrased  in  Mark  by  the  noun  "storm"  or  "winter^"  This 
might  be  taken  literally,  and  then  amplified  in  the  same  sense  by 
Matthew,  who  added  "  flight,"  to  make  the  literal  meaning  still 
clearer \ 


^  Joseph.  Bell.  iv.  7.  i  (397)  ix^ifidi^ero.  Comp.  Plato  Phileb.  29  B  x"Ma- 
^6fieda...inr'  diropias  "distracted  by  perplexity,"  and  Lk.  xxi.  25  "distress  of 
nations  in perplextiy  (diroplq.)."     Isaiah  calls  Jerusalem  (liv.  11)  "storm -tossed." 

^  Euseb.  ix.  i.  9.  It  occurs  in  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  Ezek.  xiii.  22  (Aq.), 
Job  xxxvii.  6  (Sym.). 

^  Xfi/j.djp  may  mean  either  "storm"  or  "winter,"  but  the  genitive  of  time 
indicates  that  Mark  (xiii.  18  xeiM<^''<'0  takes  it  as  "winter."  "In  a  storm"  would 
have  been  iv  x^'Mw^t- 

"That  it  be  not  in  winter" 

•*  [3368  a]  The  following  facts  point  to  some  misunderstanding  : — 
The  clause,  as  it  now  stands  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  breaks  the  continuity 
between  "Woe  unto  those  with  child"  and  "For  there  shall  be  great  tribu- 
lation"— which  Luke  makes  continuous.  By  rearrangement  so  as  to  preserve 
this  continuity,  we  can  make  the  clause  about  the  "cloak"  come  just  before  the 
clause  about  "winter."  Then  we  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  prayer— /or  a 
cloakless  man— "that  it  be  not  winter."  But  Luke  omits  "to  take  his  cloak," 
and  it  is  probably  a  gloss  inserted  by  some  early  evangelist  who  desired  to  justify 
the  interpretation  "winter." 

[3368  (i]  This  will  be  clearer  from  the  following  arrangement  of  Mark  and 
Matthew  in  Luke's  order : — 
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IN   THE   SINGLE   TRADITION    OF   LUKE      [3368] 

According  to  Luke  the  meaning  was  not  ^'■winter"  but  "storm." 
This  might  seem  to  him  to  agree  with  Isaiah,  who,  when  predicting 
the  Day  of  the  Lord,  spoke  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  as  "roaring 
against  them  Hke  the  roaring  of  the  sea,"  and  of  simultaneous 
darkness  on  the  land,  in  language  that  might  indicate  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  convulsions*. 


Mk  xiii.  i6 — 19 
"  (16) . .  .back  to  take  his 
cloak.  (18)  But  pray  that 
it  be  not  in  winter.  (17) 
But  woe  unto  tbem  that 
are  with  child  and  unto 
them  that  are  giving  suck 
in  those  days,  (19)  for 
those  days  shall  be  tribu- 
lation...." 


Lk.  xvii.  31,  xxi.  23 
"...  back.       (xxi.    23) 


Woe  unto  them  that  are 
with  child  and  unto  them 
that  are  giving  suck  in 
those  days,  for  there  shall 
be  great  distress...." 


Mt.  xxiv.  18 — 21 
"(18)... back  to  take  his 

cloak.    (10)  But  pray  that 

ycnir flight  be  not  in  winter 

nor     on     the     sabbath. 

(19)  But  woe  unto  them 

that  are  with  child  and 

unto  them  that  are  giving 

suck      in     those     days, 

(21)    for    there    shall   be 

then  great  tribulation...." 
An  interesting  variation  of  Mk  xiii.  17 — 18  "Woe  unto  those  that  are  with 
child  ..,  but  pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  winter"  occurs  in  Orac.  Sibyll.  ii. 
190 — 4  "  Alas,  for  those  [women]  that  (6ir6<reu)  shall  be  surprised  ((fxapaOww) 
being  heavy  with  child  in  that  day,  and  for  those  [women]  that  (5<rcu)  give  suck  to 
young  babes,  and  for  those  [men]  that  (5<r<H)  dwell  upon  the  waves'.  Alas,  for  those 
[women]  that  (6ir6ff(u)  shall  behold  that  day!"  The  phrase  "dwell  on  the 
waves  {iirl  icufMtn  vcueTaovffi.)"  perhaps  implies  dwelling  "<?«  the  edge  of  the 
sea,"  and  therefore  liability  to  waves  from  earthquakes,  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  these  poems.  It  comes  in  curiously  between  the  two  woes  pro- 
nounced on  "women,"  and  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  explain  xetM«»'OJ,  or  some 
form  of  xf'A'afoA""?  in  a  literal  way,  and  yet  so  as  to  avoid  the  rather  unlikely 
suggestion  that  Jesus  bade  His  disciples  pray  that  their  flight  should  not  be 
' '  in  tvinter. " 

^  [3368  f]  Comp.  Is.  v.  30  (LXX)  "...as  the  sound  of  the  sea  swelling,  and  they 
shall  look  to  the  land,  and  behold,  darkness,  cruel  in  their  perplexity  (dTopf^)," 
with  Lk.  xxi.  25  "...and  on  the  land  distress  of  nations  in  perplexity  (dTop^^) 
[because]  of  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  surge  (or,  shaking,  ffdXov)." 

Luke's  version  of  the  Last  Days  seems  to  have  taken  two  of  Isaiah's  descrip- 
tions of  the  perturbation  of  the  world  under  God's  judgments,  and  to  have  applied 
them  to  the  illustration  of  Christ's  Discourse.     Compare  the  following  : — 
Is.  xxiv.  19—20  (LXX)        Is.  xxiv.  19—20  (Theod.)  Lk.  xxi.  34 

"With    trouble    shall  "With  breaking  shall  "  Lest  ever  your  hearts 

the  land  be  troubled,  and       the  land  be  broken,  and       be    made    heavy    (/Sopi^ 

with  scattering  shall  the 

land  be  scattered... with 

shaking  (<r(iX(^)  shall  the 

land  be  shaken  like  the 

drunkard . . .  and         there 

shall   be   made  heavy  on 


with  perplexity  (aToplq.) 
shall  the  land  be  per- 
plexed. It  stoops  like 
him  that  is  drunken  and 
giddy-with-drink  {Kpai- 
raXwi')  . .  for    lawlessness 


duxsiv)  in  drunken-giddi- 
ness (KpouToXyj)  and 
drunkenness  and  cares 
of  this  life...." 
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[3369]  "THE   SON   OF   MAN" 


[3369]  (2)  This  explanation  goes  some  way  to  explain  Luke's 
divergence  and  expansion  as  compared  with  Mark,  so  far  as  regards 
the  substitution  of  "storm  "  for  "winter";  but  it  does  not  explain — 
not  at  least  from  anything  in  Mark — Luke's  additional  clauses 
implying  the  danger  of  being  put  to  shame  by  being  surprised  in 
drunken  revelling.  There  is  nothing  shameful  in  being  surprised  by 
winter  or  a  storm.     But  Luke  implies  shame  and  reproach. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  seek  a  second  explanation,  to  be  found 
in  some  expression  that  might  mean  "winter,"  but  that  did  mean 
"  shame  "  or  "  reproach."  If  Luke  found  this  word  in  a  Hebrew 
gospel — which  there  are  reasons  (3333  e^^  for  thinking  that  he 
used — we  can  better  understand  why  he  may  have  combined  his 
predictions  of  shame  with  his  predictions  of  storm. 

In  favour  of  this  second  explanation  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
noun  ^^ 7vinter"  and  the  Hebrew  verb  '■^reproach"  are  identical. 
They  are  actually  confused  in   Proverbs^  by  the   LXX.     Also,  in 

prevailed  (Kwrlffxvffev)  it  {Kara^apvvd'fjffeTa.i  iir 
over  it,  and  it  shall  airrjs:)  its  lawlessness, 
fall  and  shall  surely  not  and  it  shall  fall,  and  shall 
be  able  to  stand  up  not  continue  to  stand  up 
(ai'aa-Tijvai)."  {dvacrT^vai)  (or,  shall  not 

rise  up  [again])." 
[3368a']  The  noun  KpaiirdXr],  "sick  headache,"  occurs  nowhere  in  N.T.  except 
here,  and  the  verb  only  thrice  in  LXX  (which  nowhere  uses  the  noun).  The  LXX 
"prevail,"  /caTtcrxi^w  (only  thrice  used  in  N.T.)  occurs  in  Luke's  context  (xxi.  36 
"that  ye  may  prevail  to  escape...")  along  with  "stand,"  ffTadijvai.,  but  with  an 
entirely  different  application.  In  Isaiah,  the  wicked  are  "■  prevailed  over"  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  ^'' stand  up."  In  Luke,  we  are  to  pray  to  "prevail"  that  we  may 
"stand." 


"For  it  was  cold" 

^  [3369a]  Prov.  xx.  4  Heb.  lit.  "from  winter,"  LXX  dvetSi^ofievos,  Sym.  Std 
^l^vxas,  i.e.  "  because  of  the  cold."  The  following  facts  suggest  a  similar  explana- 
tion of  Jn  xviii.  18  "having  made  a  charcoal-fire  {kv6pa.Ki.h.v),  for  it  was  cold" 
a  detail  (in  the  story  of  Peter's  denial)  not  given  by  the  Synoptists. 

Luke's  story  of  the  Denial  says  (xxii.  55)  "now  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire 
round  S^^  (7re/)tafci;'rwi') ...  Peter  sat  in  the  midst  {ixiaos)  of  them."  This  has  been 
shewn  {/oh.  Voc.  1711/)  to  be  unlike  any  use  of  irepLdTrru  in  Steph.  TAes.  except 
one  describing  a  fire  kindled  round  a.  man  to  torture  him.  Comp.  Mt.  x.  16  "in  the 
midst  (iv  ixiatf)  of  wolves,"  and  the  freq.  use  of  "  tnidst^^  in  connection  with  the 
"fiery  furnace"  in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  21  etc.).  It  is  artistically  appropriate  that 
Luke  (perhaps  with  an  unconscious  sense  of  fitness)  adds  that  the  fire  was  (xxii.  55) 
"in  the  midst  (ev  fiifftfi)  of  the  court."  Everything  conspires  to  make  Peter 
a  central  object  of  temptations. 


IN  THE   SINGLE   TRADITION   OF   LUKE      [3369] 

Maccabees,    "  the   abomination    of  desolation    upon    the   altar "   is 
subsequently  referred  to  in  a  statement  that  the  Jews  take  steps  "lest 

[3369^]  Peter  himself  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  this  "fire"  when  he 
says  (i  Pet.  iv.  12 — 14)  "Beloved,  be  not  amazed  (lit.)  hj  the  3«rww^ among  you 
(tj  iv  vfuv  xvpuxTfi)  which  befalleth  you  to  try  you....  If  ye  are  ^ reproached^ 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  50  foil.)  in  the  name  of  Christ,  blessed  [are  ye]."  On  this  see  Notes 
2948 — 61,  where  it  is  shewn  that  rvpoxrit  (except  in  LXX,  N.T.  etc.)  means  literal 
"fire"  or  "refining"  and  might  easily  be  taken  literally  in  some  traditions,  by 
error;  also  {id.)  the  legend  of  Abraham's  deliverance  from  "the  fiery  furnace  of 
the  Chaldees"  is  shewn  to  have  been  derived  from  Gen.  xv.  7  "the  Lord  that 
brought  thee  out  of  I7r  (i.e.  hght,  fire,  qx  fiery  furnace)  of  the  Chaldees." 

[3369 r]  In  the  same  passage  Peter  says  (iv.  16)  "If  as  a  'Christian,'  let  him 
not  be  ashamed,"  which  points  to  the  occasion  when  it  was  said  to  him,  "Thou 
also  art  one  of  this  man's  disciples"  and  he  said  "I  am  not,"  because  he  was 
"ashamed"  of  what  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  (xi.  26)  "the  reproach  of 
Christ."  The  Acta  Petri  cum  Simone  (§  7)  represents  Peter  as  saying  "I  confess, 
dearest  brethren,  that  I  died ;  I  denied  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  not  once  alone 
but  thrice  ;  for  there  were  evil  dogs  that  had  compassed  me  round."  This  alludes 
to  the  Psalms  (xxii.  16  "dogs  have  compassed  me,  the  assembly  of  evil-doers  have 
inclosed  me")  where  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  himself  as  (ib.  6)  "a  reproach  of  men," 
and  describes  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  shake  his  faith. 

[3369  if]  In  the  context  of  the  Ada  Petri,  Peter  says  that  he  was  driven  mad 
by  "the  devil"  and  that  "Satan"  is  still  plying  others  with  his  "arrows."  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  Ps.  cxx.  3 — 4  as  interpreted  by  the  Targum,  which  compares 
the  lying  tongue  to  "arrows,"  with  "-coals  of  juniper  (or,  broom)  kindled  in  hell 
from  below"  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  16  "the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one"),  and  by 
Ps.  cxviii.  12  "they  compassed  me  about  like  bees;  they  are  quenched  as  the 
fire  of  thorns."  But,  instead  of  these  metaphors,  that  of  a  refining  fire  ("charcoal- 
fire")  is  preferred  in  the  Christian  tradition,  because,  by  God's  Providence,  as 
Ephrem  Syrus  says  [Joh.  Foe.  1711^)  "near  the  charcoal-fire  [he]  Peter  denied, 
near  the  charcoalfire  he  (Jn  xxi.  9 — 17)  confessed." 

This  explains  why  John,  instead  of  Luke's  "fire,"  mentions  a  "charcoal-fire." 
And  what  has  been  said  above  may  perhaps  explain  John's  apparently  superfluous 
addition  of  the  reason  why  they  "made  a  charcoal-fire,"  namely,  "  it  was  cold." 
Suppose  it  was  "cold,"  yet  that  is  not  an  unusual  reason  for  lighting  a  fire.  Or 
suppose  the  cold  to  have  been  unusually  severe.  Yet  Luke  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  say  so,  if  he  knew  it.  But  if  John  found  in  the  traditions  about 
Peter's  denial  some  phrase  that  might  mean  "-^ because  of  the  cold,'^  although  it 
might  also  mean  "  being  reproached"  (like  Prov.  xx.  4,  LXX  *^being  reproached," 
Sym.  "because  of  the  cold"),  then  it  is  intelligible  that  he  should  adopt  the  former 
because  of  what  we  may  call  its  suggestion  of  atmosphere.  Everj'one  recognises 
this  in  the  famous  words  that  follow  the  "going  out"  of  Judas — "now  it  was 
night"  That,  as  Origen  says  (3471)  was  "not  a  casual  darkness."  Neither  is 
the  "  cold  "  that  surrounds  Peter  "  casual."  It  is  a  type  of  what  is  in  the  spiritual 
air ;  the  disciples  have  been  scattered ;  there  has  been  a  temporary  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  in  Matthew,  "The  love  of  the  many  shall  wax  cold"  ;  and  even 
Peter  is  on  the  point  of  succumbing. 

[3369^]   The  traditions  about  the  "fire"  should  probably  be  illustrated  from  Is. 
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this  should  be  a  reproach  to  them^"  And  Daniel  speaks  of  those 
who,  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  will  awake  "to  reproach^."  The 
original  of  Mark  may  therefore  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
"  Watch  that  it  [/.<?.  the  outcome  of  the  abomination  of  desolation] 
may  not  be  unto  yon  for  a  reproach.^' 

This  would  suggest  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought,  quite  different 
from  that  of  being  "  prostrated  by  a  storm,"  namely,  that  of  a 
drunken  reveller  caught  amid  the  consequences  of  his  revels  and 
exposed  to  shamed  Finding  in  Isaiah  passages  that  seemed  to 
connect  the  two  interpretations,  Luke,  or  Luke's  authority,  might 
naturally  use  them  for  his  exposition. 

[3370]  Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  words  under  consideration 
"that  ye  may  prevail. ..to  stand  before  the  son  of  man"  are  best 
explained  as  a  Lucan  exposition  of  an  obscure  passage  in  Mark 
warning  Christians  to  be  on  their  guard  lest  the  coming  trial  should 
"put  them  to  shame."  The  words  ^^ before  the  son  of  man"  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  prophets:  "Who  shall  stand  before  his  indigna- 
tion}" "Who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth},''  and  especially  from 
Daniel,  who  expressly  mentions  "  one  like  a  son  of  man "  in 
connection  with  the  final  judgment  in  which  (as  he  says  later  on) 
some  will  "awake  to  reproach ^"  Also  the  Revelation  of  John 
represents  men  as  calling  to  the  rocks  in  the  language  of  Hosea®  to 

1.  n  "  Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  gird  [yourselves]  about  with  frebrands, 
walk  ye  in  the  flame  of  your  fire  and  among  the  brands  that  ye  have  kindled." 
Origen  repeatedly  {Horn.  Ezek.  iii.  7  "frequenter  usi  sumus")  refers  to  this  passage 
as  indicating  the  punishments  that  sinners  bring  upon  themselves ;  and  Jerome  (on 
Is.  1. 11)  in  a  passage  in  which  he  borrows  largely  from  Origen  (Com/n.  Rom.  ii.  6, 
Lomm.  vi.  91)  says  that  it  predicts  the  desolation  and  captivity  of  the  Jewish 
people  under  the  Romans.  Ibn  Ezra  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  verb 
"gird  about,"  since  "yourselves"  is  omitted  and  has  to  be  supplied.  Some 
allusion  to  Isaiah  may  best  explain  Luke's  (xxii.  55)  extraordinary  use  of  "kindle 
round,"  never  yet  explained,  and  altered  by  many  Mss.  and  versions,  but  certainly 
genuine,  and  almost  certainly  pointing  to  a  metaphorical  "fire."  To  this  meta- 
phorical "fire"  there  appears  to  be  added,  in  John,  a  metaphorical  "cold." 

1  I  Mace.  i.  54,  iv.  45.  *  Dan.  xii.  2. 

^  [3369/]  On  KpaiirdXr]  above  mentioned  comp.  Hab.  ii.  16  "drink  thou. ..and 
(A.V.)  shameful  spewing  (R.V.  foul  shame)  shall  be  on  thy  glory,"  Jer.  xxv.  27 
"Be  drunken,  and  spue,  and  fall." 

*  Nah.  i.  6,  Mai.  iii.  2,  Dan.  vii.  13,  xii.  2. 

*  [3370  a]  Rev.  vi.  16 — 17  quoting  from  Hos.  x.  8 — 9  "The  high  places  also 
of  Aven,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  destroyed... and  they  shall  say  to  the  mountains, 
Cover  us ;  and  to  the  hills,  Fall  on  us.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned  from  the 
days  of  Gibeah."     Comp.  Hos.  ix.  9  "They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves, 
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hide  them  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
"  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  because  the  great  day  of  their  wrath 
hath  come,  and  who  can  stand '  ?  " 

§  6.     "  Betrayest-  t/wu  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss  1 " 

[3371]  Concerning  what  Jesus  said  to  Judas  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal,  Mark  records  nothing.  Matthew  has,  first,  at  the  Supper, 
"Thou  saidst  it,"  and  afterwards,  at  the  moment  of  betrayal, 
"Companion,  [do]  that  for  which  thou  art  come^";  John  has,  first, 

as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah,"  where  the  reference  is  to  Judg.  xix.  22  implicating 
Gibeah  in  the  sin  of  Sodom. 

^  [3370  i>]  This  quotation  of  Hosea  is  placed  by  Luke  (alone  among  the 
evangelists)  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  while  carrying  the  cross  to  Golgotha  (xxiii.  30). 
Hosea  is  predicting  the  fall  of  the  idolatrous  Bethel  which  he  here  calls,  not 
(as  in  X.  15)  Bethel,  "House  of  God,"  but  (x.  5)  Bethaven,  "House  of  iniquity," 
identifying  its  sin  with  the  sin  of  Gibeah,  that  is,  with  the  sin  of  Sodom  (see 
Hastings  iv.  559  a  on  i  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12).  So  grievous  an  accusation  had 
not  been  hinted  at  in  the  language  of  Jesus  about  the  House  of  God  in  Jerusalem, 
which  He  said  that  the  priests  had  converted  from  "a  house  of  prayer"  into 
"a  den  of  robbers"  (Mk  xi.  17,  Mt.  xxi.  13,  Lk.  xix.  46).  But  an  implied 
antithesis  (perhaps  hyperbolic)  between  the  House  of  God  and  the  House  of 
Sodom  accords  with  the  evidence,  given  above  (334S  foil.),  that  Luke,  in  the 
Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  considered  that  the  flight  from  Jerusalem  was 
typified  by  the  flight  from  Sodom. 

[3370  r]  In  spite  of  the  evidence  alleged  above  (3346  a — 6)  from  Jose phus  and 
Revelation,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  sin  of  Jerusalem  could 
have  been  identified  with  that  of  Sodom  in  a  literal  sense,  even  after  the  outrages 
described  by  Josephus  as  perpetrated  by  some  of  those  within  the  City  during  the 
siege.  Doubtless  Jesus  would  realise  quite  as  keenly  as  Isaiah  (i.  10  "ye  rulers 
of  Sodom..."  id.  21  "how  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot !")  that  the  prcstitu- 
tion  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  might  imply 
an  idolatry  that  degraded  Jerusalem  to  the  level  of  Tyre,  the  "harlot"  among 
nations  (Is.  xxiii.  17  "She  shall  play  the  harlot,"  LXX  "shall  be  2, plcue-of-traffic 
(euxiptoi'),"  comp.  Jn  ii.  16  "Make  not  my  Father's  house  a  house  of  traffic 
{iffrof>iov)."  Such  a  degradation,  bringing  shame  and  reproach  on  Israel,  would 
go  hand-in-hand  with  other  degradations  lowering  the  Man  to  the  level  of  the 
Beast,  and  causing  men  to  flee  from  the  face  of  the  Judge,  crying  "Who  s^all 
stand?" 

[3370  d]  And  in  what  form  was  the  Judge  to  appear  ?  The  Revelation  of 
John  just  quoted  says,  in  effect,  "He  is  to  come  as  God  seated  on  the  throne, 
Ti/itA  the  Lamb''' — the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  typifying,  in  a  paradox,  the  wrath 
of  the  humanity  of  God  on  men  that  have  degraded  themselves  to  the  level  of 
beasts.  Luke  follows  the  precedent  of  the  gospels — when  recording  words 
believed  to  be  Christ's — in  saying  that  He  was  to  appear  as  "M^  son  of  man." 

2  Or  "deliverest  up."    In  this  section,  "betray"  will  often  be  used  for  brevity. 

3  Ml  xxvi.  25,  50.     See  3371  (i). 
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"That  which  thou  art  doing  do  more  quickly V'  and  afterwards 
nothing.  Luke  has,  first,  nothing,  and  afterwards,  "  Judas,  betrayest 
thou  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss^?" 

All  the  gospel  narratives,  at  this  point,  seem  confused.  Luke's 
tradition  may  very  easily  have  arisen  from  some  confusion  between 
"Judas"  and  "  the  one  betraying,"  the  two  being  combined  so  as  to 
produce  "Judas,  art  thou  betraying'?" 

^  Jn  xiii.  27.  ^  Lk.  xxii.  48. 

^  [3371a]  Judas  is  repeatedly  called  "he  that  delivereth  up,"  and  the  same 
word  is  applied  in  the  Epistles  to  God  "delivering  up"  His  Son  for  mankind. 
Mark  and  Matthew  represent  Jesus  as  saying  "He  that  delivereth  me  up  hath 
drawn  near."  This,  in  view  of  ambiguity,  might  be  explained  by  a  gloss,  "He 
[i.e.  Jesus]  meant  [not  God  but]  Jlidas,  betraying  the  son  of  man."  This,  being 
turned  into  the  vocative — and  "meani"  being  expressed  (3166)  by  said — would 
result  in  "He  said,  'Judas,  art  thou  betraying  the  son  of  man?'" 

[33713]  The  Hebrew  of  ^'deliver  up  {to prisony  (Gesen.  688 — 9)  is  translated 
(Trommius  Index  84 «)  ^'deliver  up"  TrapadlSufu  (5),  but  "s/iut^'  or  '■''shut  up" 
much  more  frequently,  diroKXelu  (20),  xXe/w  (17),  <rvyK\eiu)  (20).  This  throws 
light  on  the  fact  that  whereas  Mark  (i.  14)  and  Matthew  (iv.  12)  describe  the 
Baptist  as  ^^ delivered  up"  Luke  describes  him  as  (iii.  20)  ^'■shut  up  in  prison" 
{KaTiK\€icr€v...ii/  ^nXa/c^)  and  sim.  Jn  iii.  24  "cast  into  the  prison." 

[3371  c]  This  same  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  in  Deut.  xxxii.  30  (Onk.  and 
Jer.  I)  by  a  form  of  the  word  known  to  us  in  the  anglicised  "Sa/am!"  "peace!" 
but  used  by  the  Targumists  to  mean  deliver  up  (so  Levy  Ch.  ii.  487  b,  and  prob. 
rightly,  agst.  Etheridge  and  Walton).  The  root  of  salam  also  means  '''^ bring 
to  an  end"  (comp.  Is.  xxxviii.  12 — 13  (bis)  "make  an  end  of  me"),  '■'■complete," 
'■'^ perfect,"  as  in  the  Syriac  of  Luke  xiii.  32  "  I  perform  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  third  day  I  am  perfected,"  where  there  was  probably  a  play  on  the  words 
as  in  Prof.  Burkitt's  transl.  "my  cure  \  finish  and  the  third  day  I  am  [myself] 
finished,"  but  it  might  also  mean  "  I  am  delivered  up." 

[3371  <f]  From  such  a  word  confusions  might  easily  arise,  e.g.  it  might  be 
reduplicated,  "Betraying  dost  thou  betray?"  and  one  of  the  two  forms  of  salam 
might  be  taken  as  meaning  "with  a  salam,"  i.e.  with  a  salutation  or  kiss.  In  Ps. 
xli.  9  '■'■  mine  own  familiar  f-iend"  (followed  by  "...who  did  eat  of  my  bread, 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me")  the  Heb.  has  "man  of  my  peace,"  and  the 
Targ.  "the  man  that  should  seek  my  peace"  But  the  Heb.  "seek  peace"  is  liable 
to  ,be  confused  with  the  Heb.  "  salute  "  (lit.  "  ask  to  peace"  ipurdu  et's  dp-qvriv)  as 
in  Deut  xxiii.  6  "Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace,"  oii  irpoffa^yopujaeis  tlptfviKi, 
airroh.  Hence  Christians,  in  applying  the  Psalm  to  Judas,  might  assume  that 
Judas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  betrayal,  "saluted"  Jesus  (see  Clue  264  foil.). 

[3371  ^]  Or  else,  the  whole  of  Lk.  xxii.  48  might  have  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  pronouns  in  a  statement  that  "he  [Judas]  said  that  he  [Judas] 
would  betray  Jesus  with  a  kiss."  When  the  first  "he"  was  mistaken  for  Jesus, 
the  sentence  might  be  written  in  Hebrew,  for  clearness,  "  Jesus  said  with  reference 
to  Judas  that  he  would  betray  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss."  Then  ''with  reference 
to"  might  be  mistaken  for  "to"  (see  above,  3269  a,  and  Paradosis  1162  <^  and 
comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  (LXX)  rip  Aei/ei  eln-ev,  (Heb.)  "  He  said  conserning  Levi"), 
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The  main  reason  for  entering  into  detail  about  the  possibilities 
of  accounting  for  Luke's  tradition  is,  that  it  is  important  to  shew  that, 
in  spite  of  pains  and  industry  on  his  part,  Luke  might  easily  have 
been  deceived  into  supposing  that  Jesus  uttered  these  words  although 
they  were  not  recorded  by  any  other  evangelist.  Another  reason  is, 
that  the  facts,  if  they  accorded  with  any  of  the  explanations  given 
above,  would  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above  (3316-7),  that 
"the  son  of  man"  might  be  used  without  irreverence  in  early 
traditions  endeavouring  to  restore  lost  words  of  Christ  (in  special 
contexts  such  as  those  mentioning  "delivering  up,"  here  called 
"  betraying  ")  or  to  give  them  in  the  first  person — only  substituting 
"  the  son  of  man  "  for  "  me  " — where  tradition  had  preserved  them  in 
the  third  ("  him  "). 

§  7.     Chris  fs  last  words  to  Judas 

[3371  (i)]  Matthew's  use  of  the  word  "  companion  "  at  this  point 
was  touched  on  in  Clue  (188),  but  not  adequately  illustrated  or 
discussed.  The  subject  is  complicated  by  doubts  about  the  Greek 
text  as  well  as  about  the  Semitic  original,  or  originals,  from  which  it 
may  have  been  derived.  The  facts  alleged  below  indicate  that 
Matthew  did  his  best  to  follow  exactly  some  extremely  brief  and 
obscure  but  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  authoritative  statement  of  what 
Jesus  actually  said\ 


and  the  tradition  might  be  thrown  into  direct  speech  "Wilt  thou  betray?"  Comp.  Jn 
vi.  71  "Now  he  meant  [lit.  said'\  {fkeycv)  Judas... Iscariot,  for  he  (outoj  vdp)  was 
to  (^iteXXei')  betray  him."  If  Sru  were  substituted  for  -^dp,  this  might  easily  be 
taken  to  mean  "Jesus  said  [about]  Judas  Iscariot  that  he  was  to  betray  Him." 
Then  the  question  for  evangelists  would  be,  "Where  shall  we  place  this  saying?" 

"Companion,"  in  Mt.  xxvi.  50. 

^  [3371  (i)  a]  On  Mt.  xxvi.  50  iraipe,  e(p'  6  rdpeL,  Blass  says  (Gramm.  p.  176) 
that  it  "must  be  a  corruption  either  of  aipe,  or  of  eraipe  alpe."  It  would  be  safer 
to  say,  that  there  is  probably  some  connection  between  OTTA  P  E I ,  ETA  I  P  E,  and 
ETTA  I  PE I  "dost  thou  lift  thyself  up"— the  verb  substituted  by  John  for  LXX 
IxeyaXvvw  in  quoting  Ps.  xli.  9  (R.V.)  "  hath  lifted-up  his  heel  against  me,"  Targ. 
"hath  magnified- himself  s^^sxi^X.  me  insidiously."  Jn  xiii.  18  has  ivriptv  ex'  ifu 
T7)v  inipvav  avrov,  and  refers  it  to  Judas. 

[3371  (i)^]  The  Heb.  for  "  Aee/"  (according  to  different  vowel-points)  may 
mean  (Gesen.  784)  (i)  "follow  at  the  heel,"  "assail  insidiously,"  (2)  "that  which 
follows  on  the  heels,"  "the  immediate  consequence,"  "  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence." In  Ps.  xli.  9  Sym.  has  "magnified  himself  against  me  [wAile] 
Jollffwing  [»/«]."     In  Ps.  xl.  15  (with  prep,  "on")  the  phrase  (R.V.  "by  reason  of" 
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marg.  "for  a  reward  of")  is  rendered  by  LXX  '■'^immediately  (irapaxpw<'-) "  ^nd 
also  in  Ps.  Ixx.  3  irapavTlKa. 

If  a  tradition  that  Jesus  said,  concerning  (?)  Judas,  "  he  magnifies  himself 
against  me  insidiously"  were  interpreted  as  meaning  that  He  said  this  to  Judas, 
the  first  word  of  this  utterance  might  be,  according  to  the  Johannine  rendering  of 
"magnify" — ETTA  I  PEI  "Dost  thou  lift  thyself  up?"  The  second  (?"  insidiously) " 
might  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  If  it  was  supposed  to  mean  '■'insidiously,^^ 
it  might  be  paraphrased  as  (Lk.  xxii.  48)  "dost  thou  betray  with  a  kiss," 
and  placed  at  the  moment  of  the  betrayal.  If  it  was  supposed  to  mean 
'^^immediately,''''  it  might  be  placed  before  the  betrayal,  as  meaning  "Do  not  delay. 
Do  it  at  once,"  as  in  Jn  xiii.  27  "  What  thou  art  doing,  do  more  quickly." 

[3371  (i)  c'\  The  extraordinary  words  in  Mt.  xxvi.  50  (where  the  relative 
(i<^  8)  cannot  be  taken  interrogatively,  see  Gifford's  note  on  Euseb.  P.  E.  vi.  7 
(257  d))  are  manifestly  a  faithful  attempt  to  give  an  ancient  and  obscure  Greek 
tradition,  with  an  imperative  omitted,  exactly  as  the  writer  received  it.  Then  the 
meaning  might  be  like  the  English  "About  it !"  "To  thy  task !"  "To  the  point !" 
But  though  the  imperative  "go"  is  regularly  omitted  in  such  a  phrase  as  d%  KdpaKas, 
I  have  not  found  an  instance  with  iirl  (Judg.  xvi.  [2  iirL  ae,  Epict.  iv.  8.  34,  eidits 
[rp^X"^'^'-^]  ^"■^  ■'■^  (TKrjTTTpov,  are  both  indicative  omissions).  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  "Matthew"  (3348a)  regarded  the  sentence  as  elliptical  or  unfinished; 
but  it  is  possible  to  say,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  is, 
is  not  writing  with  mere  bias  or  rhetorical  artifice.  What  he  writes  may  favour  his 
views,  but  he  has  received  it,  not  invented  it.  Probably  he  has  not  even  modified 
it.     He  could  not  have  invented  an  anomaly  so  obscure. 

[3371  (i)  rf]  Additional  causes  of  obscurity  in  Mt.  xxvi.  50  e0*  fl  wipet  are  that 
(i)  o  and  w  are  freely  interchanged  {/oh.  Gr.  1928,  2114,  2691)  in  early  Greek 
MSS. :  (2)  V  is  a  v.r.  here  :  (3)  if  <?  is  read,  it  may  be  governed  not  by  iirl  but  by 
irdpci :  (4)  Trapeivai  with  the  dative  regularly  means  "come  to  aid":  (5)  <^  TCipet 
would  then  mean  "him  whom  [in  pretence]  you  are  coming  to  aid" :  (6)  if  cTraipet 
were  read  for  eraipe,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  would  then  be,  "  Art  thou  lifting 
thyself  up  [in  treachery]  against  him  whom  [in  pretence]  thou  art  coming  to  aid?" 

[3371  (i)  e]  'EraTpe,  as  Origen  {ad  loc.)  remarks,  is  "  not  used  as  an  address  to 
any  of  the  good  in  the  scriptures  (neminem  bonorum  in  Scripturis  cognoscimus 
appellatum)."  In  the  whole  of  the  Greek  O.T.  and  N.T.,  the  vocative  occurs 
only  here  and  in  Mt.  xx.  13,  xxii.  12.  It  was  used  (Steph.  Thes.)  (i)  by  Plato  to 
mean  "companion  (in  the  search  for  truth),"  and  hence  (Suidas)  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  imitatively,  to  his  philosophic  "companions,"  (2)  by  Aristophanes  and 
others,  meaning  "[my  good]  fellow,"  to  anyone  met  on  a  chance  occasion. 
(3)  Owing  to  the  early  association  of  the  noun  with  feasts,  (Steph.  Thes.)  II.  xvii.  577 
iTatpos...eiKairiva(TT'fit,  Horn.  H.  Merc.  436  Sairds  eraipe,  Theogn.  115  iroXKol  roi 
irdffiof  K.  /3/)w<n6s  elaiv  era'ipoi.  (Steph.  ".4 mis  de  iadle")  it  might  be  ironically 
applied  (Mt.  xxii.  12)  by  the  King  to  the  would-be  feaster  ;  and  in  Mt.  xxvi.  50  it 
may  mean  "My  companion  at  the  table  an  hour  or  two  ago."  Comp.  the  English 
"companion,"  lit.  "[eater  of]  bread  together,"  "messmate."  [But  in  Mt.  xx.  13, 
"companion,"  if  meaning  " my  good  fellow,"  would  be  quite  out  of  place  and 
inconsistent  with  "evil"  in  the  context  ("is  thine  eye  evil?").  This  passage 
should  perhaps  be  explained  as  from  a  Hebrew  gospel,  J?")  "evil  (man)"  being 
confused  with  J?")  "companion."  To  the  instances  of  this  confusion  given  in  Clue 
188  (i)  add  a  play  on  yi  in  Chag.  16  a  quoting  Mic.  vii.  5.] 

[3371  (i)/]    If  Mt.  xxvi.  50  implies  "table-fellowship,"  it  takes  us  back  to 
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Mk  xiv.  20  ^' dipping-in  (mid.  or  pass.)  with  me  (Mt.  xxvi.  33  having- dipped-in 
(act.)  with  me  the  hand)  into  the  [one]  dish  (TpiJ/SXtor)  (Mt.  in  the  dish  (rpv^XUfi))," 
parall.  Lk.  xxii.  21  ''the  hand.. .with  me  on  the  table."  In  Mark,  SS  has  "that 
hath  put  forth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  bowl,"  and  other  authorities  add  "  hand." 
Origan  {Comm.  Joann.  xxxii.  14,  Lomm.  ii.  453 — 4)  connects  the  three  SjTioptic 
passages  with  Jn  xiii.  26  "for  whom  I  shall  dip  the  sop  and  give  it  to  him  "  bjr 
means  of  Sir.  (Swete)  xxxiv.  14  (xxxi.  17)  "Stretch  not  thine  hand  whithersoever 
it  {i.e.,  apparently,  the  e^dl  eye,  previously  mentioned]  looketh,  and  thrust  it  not 
with  him  in  the  dish  (/tr;  awdyd^ov  axm^  iw  Tpv^Xiifi)"  where  the  versions  are 
divided  (as  also  in  the  context)  between  two  meanings,  (i)  warning  against  pushing 
for  precedence  at  a  feast,  (2)  warning  against  the  evil  eye,  and  against  associating 
oneself  with  an  envious  person.  Origen  adopts  the  former;  and  the  Greek  favours 
the  notion  of  "pushing,"  or  else,  the  metaphorical  notion  of  being  "squeezed 
together  in  a  vessel"  as  in  Aristoph.  Plut.  1 108  "  Zeus  wishes  to  mix  you  up  in  one 
and  the  same  dish  (e/i  ravrop  v/xas  ovyKVKi^ai  rpv^Xion)...." 

[3371  (i)^]  The  likelihood  of  an  allusion  in  Mark-Matthew  to  Ben  Sira  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  examination  of  LXX  uses  of  rpC^Xiov.  For,  apart  from 
mention  of  temple  utensils,  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  LXX ;  and,  in  N.T., 
nowhere  else  but  here.  Moreover  the  fragments  of  Ben  Sira  published  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (Oct.  1899,  p.  4  foil.)  shew  that  the  original  contained 
this  very  notion  of  unity  ("in  one  dish")  which  is  sii^ested  by  the  quotation 
from  Aristophanes,  and  by  the  reading  in  Mark  of  "  oru  dish, "  retained  by  no  Mss. 
except  B  (and  perh.  C).  The  Heb.  text  has  HITT  a  vox  nihili,  but  the  margin 
has  nn'n,  giving  the  meaning  "  thou  shalt  not  make  thyself  one  with  it,"  i.e.  with 
the  man  of  the  e\nl  eye.  The  editor  appends  a  note  that  ITV^  is  an  error  for 
^^'^,  which  is  the  fuller  form  of  the  Biblical  nnH  "  thou-shalt-make-one." 

[3371  (i)A]  Now  Ben  Sira's  book  is  a  tesselation  of  O.T.  phrases;  and  it 
happens  that  this  word  "  be,  or  make,  one  [with]  "  occurs  thrice  in  O.T.  The  first 
of  these  instances — one  in  which  this  very  form  ^T\T\  appears — is  in  Genesis,  where 
Jacob,  in  his  last  words,  deprecates  making  himself  one  with  murderers, 
(Gen.  xlix.  6)  "  Not  unto  their  assembly,  my  glory,  shalt-t/iou-be-united."  Both 
there  and  elsewhere  the  LXX  mistranslates  the  word.  In  Is.  xiv.  20  (where 
Ibn  Ezra  mentions  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  the  word)  LXX 
appears  to  render  it  xaffapii,  perhaps  taking  it  as  from  niT  "  cleanse  by  washing 
(fKKadapi^u,  vXvpo),  etc)."  This  might  explain  Mark's  €fi^airr6nevoi  (D 
iv^TTiiofievoi,  some  MSS.  add  "hand,"  SS  has  "that  hath  put  forth  his  hand 
with  me  in  the  bowl").  In  Sir.,  the  LXX  seems  to  have  taken  it  as  from  iim 
"push"  or  "thrust"  (rendered  iK0\l^u  in  Ps.  xxxv.  5),  and  perh.  also  in  Gen. 
ipiffou  al.  ipelffcu,  which  may  mean  "press,"  "jostle." 

[3371  (i)  i]  Let  us  suppose  that  what  Jesus  actually  said  contained  some 
allusion  to  the  expression  in  Genesis  and  Ben  Sira,  shewing  that  He  realised  the 
presence  of  the  man  of  "  evil  eye,"  who  was  "  making  himself  one  "  with  Him 
"  in  the  dish  "  and  yet  planning  His  death ;  and  let  us  ask  how  far  this  hypothesis 
would  explain  divei^ences  and  di£5culties  in  the  four  gospels. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Prof.  Swete's 
comment  on  Mk  xiv.  20,  "The  act  is  difficult  to  realise  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  paschal  feast,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Charoseth."  For,  on  our  hypothesis, 
the  original  of  Mark  was  intended  not  to  describe  a  literal  "act"  of  dipping,  but 
merely  to  suggest  the  participation  in  a  common  and  friendly  meal. 

[3371  (i)  f\  In  the  next  place,  it  explains,  and  illustrates,  the  peculiar  force  of 
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"[a/on^]  7vith  me  {fier  efiov),''  which  is  inserted  by  Luke  ("a/on^wi/A  me  on  the 
table")  as  well  as  by  Mark  and  Matthew  ("dipped  along  with  me,''  preceded  by 
Mk  xiv.  i8  "he  that  is  eating  along  with  me").  Usually  "along  with  me"  means 
simply  "companionship,"  but  here  it  points  to  a  closer  union,  almost  "identifica- 
tion with."  It  also  illustrates  the  force  of  "(7m^"  in  the  almost  extinct  reading  of 
Mk  xiv.  20  "  the  one  dish  "  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  17  eh  dpros,  iv  cru>fia  ol  ttoWoL  ea-fxev, 
oi  yap  irdvTes  e/f  tov  evbs  Aprov  fieTixofiev). 

[3371  (i)  kl  Further,  it  explains,  whether  from  Semitic  confusion  of  words 
(as  in  Ben  Sira  and  LXX)  or  from  confusion  of  metaphor,  or  (more  probably)  from 
both  causes,  Mark's  extraordinary  phrase,  which  is,  literally,  ' '  he  that  is  being 
plunged  (efi^aTTTd/jLevos,  D  iv^airri^dfievos)  into  the  dish."  The  unseemliness,  on 
the  surface,  of  these  words  appears  from  their  general  use  (see  L.S.  and  Steph. 
Thes.)  and  in  particular  from  a  sentence  of  Athenaeus  (Steph.  Thes.  ifi^airTui) 
describing  a  man  who  ^^ plunged  {ifi^aypafiivov)  into  the  porridge  and  overset  the 
dish  (rpv^Xiov).''  Hence  we  can  understand  why  Matthew  substituted  the  active 
and  aorist  ^^ having  dipped  (e/A/Sdi/'aj)  "  and  added  "M^  hand."  Matthew's  past 
tense  may  imply  that  Judas  did  not  on  this  occasion  partake  of  the  sacred  food. 
It  may  mean  "he  that  [in  time  past]  ate  with  me  as  a  friend."  Also  w^  can 
understand  why  Luke  omitted  all  reference  to  "plunging"  or  "dipping,"  and 
paraphrased  the  words  as  meaning  simply  presence  at  a  common  meal,  that  is  to 
say,  "at  the  table." 

[3371  (i)  /]  On  the  other  hand  we  can  explain  how  John,  going  back  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  original  tradition — preserved,  though  not  quite  correctly,  by 
Mark  alone — attempted  to  give  the  force  of  Mark's  two  traditions  (i)  "he  that  is 
fa/m^  along  with  me,"  (2)  "he  that  is  (?)  (lit.) //«m^««^  into  the  dish  along  with  me." 
The  former  pointed  to  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms  (xli.  9)  ' '  [one]  eating  my 
bread."  This  Psalm,  accordingly,  John  (xiii.  18)  represents  Jesus  as  actually 
quoting.  As  to  Mark's  other  tradition,  about  "plunging,"  it  seemed  to  John  to 
refer,  not  to  an  act  of  Judas,  pushing  for  precedence  (which  would  have  been 
most  inappropriate  for  Judas  at  this  stage,  and  also  out  of  harmony  with  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion),  but  to  an  act  of  Jesus,  making  a  last  appeal  or  protest  to 
the  conscience  of  the  traitor. 

[3371  (i)  m]  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  John's  detailed  account  is  not 
historical,  though  based  on  the  earliest  traditions  (those  of  Mark).  Luke's 
account,  which  omits  all  mention  of  "plunging"  or  "dipping,"  is,  so  far,  closest 
to  what  was  actually  said.  Luke's  paraphrastic  mention  of  the  "table"  ("the 
hand  of  him  that  delivereth  me  up  is  with  me  at  the  table")  seems  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  mention  of  the  invisible  "table"  in  heaven  with  the  faithful  disciples 
("  I  covenant  unto  you,  even  as  my  Father  covenanted  unto  me,  a  kingdom,  that  ye 
may  eat  and  drink  at  tny  table").  But  the  view  suggested  in  Paradosis  (1349 — 61) 
that  "the  hand"  in  Luke's  former  passage  might  be  the  hand  of  the  Father 
"delivering  up"  the  Son,  appears  untenable  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  given 
above. 

John's  narrative,  in  spite  of  its  unhistorical  character,  gives  an  impression, 
deeper  perhaps  than  that  which  we  derive  from  any  of  the  Synoptic  gospels,  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Saviour  as  being  brought  into  close  and  painful  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  the  traitor.  Jesus  seems  to  be  endeavouring,  in  spite  of  prescience,  to 
rescue  Judas  from  Satan,  and  He  fails.  The  story  makes  us  realise  what  the 
Synoptists  do  not  make  us  realise  so  clearly,  that  other  troubles  of  Jesus  were  of  a 
minor  character,  and  might  be  described  as  (Jn  xii.  27)  troubles  of  the  ^' soul." 
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§  8.     ^'Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you... saying  that  the 
son  of  man...^  " 

[3372]  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  gospels  (apart  from 
Jn  xii.  34)  where  "  the  son  of  man  "  is  used  by  speakers  other  than 
Jesus.  It  is  to  be  explained  as  being  substantially  a  quotation  of 
Christ's  words  in  which  He  uses  the  term  as  a  self-appellation : — 
"  Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you,  still  being  in  Galilee,  saying 
[about]  the  son  of  man  that  he  must  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands 
of  men  [that  were]  sinners...,"  i.e.  "saying,  'The  son  of  man  must 
be  delivered  up....'" 

[3373]  Reviewing  the  Single  Tradition  of  Luke,  we  do  not  find 
(as  we  find  in  Matthew)  long  parables  about  the  Day  of  Judgment  in 
which  Jesus  describes  "  the  son  of  man "  as  on  the  throne.  The 
passages  peculiar  to  Luke  are  mostly  of  a  personal  and  sometimes  of 
a  sad  or  tender  character :  "  Ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of 
the  son  of  man,"  "  Will  the  son  of  man  really  find  the  faith  still  on 
the  earth*?"     "The  son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost." 

The  Day  of  Judgment  is  certainly  implied  in  the  precept  to  pray 
for  strength  to  be  made  to  "  stand  fast  before  the  son  of  man  " ;  but 
even  there,  no  "  throne  "  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  rather  the  personal 
than  the  regal  aspect  that  is  emphasized.  The  disciples  are  urged  to 
pray  for  strength  so  that  they  may  stand  without  shame,  not  before 
their  King,  but  before  Him  who  "spake  unto  them  still  being  in 
Galilee"  and  made  them  love  Him  as  "the  son  of  man  that  was  to 
be  delivered  up,"  and  for  whose  sake  they  were  to  count  it  a  blessed 
thing  to  bear  reproach. 


But  by  the  treachery  of  Judas    He  was  (Jn  xiii.  ii)  "troubled  in  the  spirit. 
See/^A.  Gr.  2614  <-. 


'  Lk.  xxiv.  6—7.     See  3263  a  foil,  and  3316  a. 

2  [3373  a]  The  saying  "Betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man  with  a  kiss?"  is  of  the 
same  character.  We  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  based  on  mis- 
interpretation. But  even  so,  it  illustrates  Luke's  tendency  to  collect  sayings  of 
this  kind. 
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"SON    OF    MAN"    IN   JOHN 


CHAPTER    I 

"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   CONNECTED   WITH 
"ASCENDING"  AND   "DESCENDING" 

§  I.     "Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
son  of  man^" 

[3374]  In  the  Synoptists,  the  first  mention  of  "  the  son  of  man  " 
comes  at  some  distance  from  the  beginnings  of  their  several  gospels — 

^  [3374  A]  Jn  i.  50 — i  "...thou  shall  see  greater  things  than  these.  And  he 
saith  unto  him,  Verily  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  son  of  man. " 

Here,  and  elsewhere  in  discussing  words  in  the  fourth  gospel,  it  is  taken  as 
probable  that  Jesus  did  not  utter  the  precise  words  under  discussion.  But  it  is 
contended  that  the  Johannine  words  nevertheless  often  convey  more  faithful 
representations  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's  doctrine  than  we  can  find  in  corresponding 
passages  of  the  Synoptists. 

Working  Hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  and  objecfs  of 
the  fourth  gospel 

For  the  grounds  and  details  of  the  hypothesis,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Johannine  Vocabulary  (Pref.  p.  viii  foil,  and  passim)  and  to  Si/anus  the  Christian 
(pp.  302  foil.).     They  are  here  summarised  as  follows. 

I.  The  Evangelist  was  not  John  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  The 
Apostle  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation  under  Domitian  (Notes  2942*  foil.)  in 
extreme  old  age.  The  Greek  of  Revelation  is  written  in  a  dialect  different  from 
that  of  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament.  It  differs  also  in  style,  and 
vocabulary,  and  tone,  from  the  Johannine  gospel,  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one 
author  could  possibly  have  produced  the  two  works  unless  a  long  interval  had 
elapsed  between  them.  Twenty  years  at  least  would  be  required  before  the  author 
of  Revelation  could  acquire  what  is  practically  a  different  language,  and  use  it 
naturally,  easily,  and  with  a  singular  simplicity  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  thought. 

1.  The  Evangelist  had  been  trained  in  that  allegorizing  school  of  Biblical 
interpretation  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  works  of  Philo,  but  had  subse- 
quently been  imbued  with  a  belief — which  to  Philo  would  have  been  utterly 
abhorrent — that  the  Word,  or  Lc^os,  became  incarnate  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  had  also  come  within  the  inflaence  of  special  traditions,  issuing  from  John  the 
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notably  so  in  Matthew,  who  does  not  use  the  term  once  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  John,  the  first  mention  is  placed  in  what 
may  be  called  Christ's  first  utterance  to  the  infant  Church. 

son  of  Zebedee — perhaps  his  namesake,  as  early  tradition  conjectures — a  mystic, 
and  seer  of  visions,  whom  the  Evangelist  regarded  as  the  interpreter  of  the  deepest 
and  most  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel,  being  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 

3.  The  Evangelist  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Churches  abounded  with 
floating  traditions — a  few  still  oral,  but  mostly  in  writing.  Of  these,  some  were  in 
Greek,  some  in  Aramaic,  a  few,  perhaps,  in  Hebrew — the  language  in  which  a  Jew 
would  naturally  commit  to  writing  anything  that  was  thought  worthy  to  be  called 
"  scripture."  Above  all  these,  and  including  portions  of  these,  there  were  rising 
into  supreme  authority  the  three  gospels,  all  more  or  less  composite,  but  connected 
by  ns  with  the  names  of  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke  (which  names  often  induce  us 
erroneously  to  regard  these  writers  as  authors  rather  than  as  compilers  or  editors). 

4.  Of  these,  Mark's  was  the  earliest,  but  omitted  almost  all  the  longer 
discourses  of  Jesus.  Matthew  and  Luke,  besides  borrowing  independently  from 
Mark,  borrowed  also  from  a  Greek  book  containing  Christ's  longer  discourses. 
In  these  discourses,  Matthew  and  Luke  were  often  in  close  agreement,  and  their 
divergences  were  not  of  great  importance.  But  where  Matthew  and  Luke 
borrowed  from  Mark,  the  divergences  were  often  very  important  indeed.  Mark 
(followed  sometimes  by  Matthew)  was  often  obscure,  abrupt,  or  harsh.  Luke 
sometimes  omitted  Marcan  tradition  unnecessarily,  sometimes  corrected  it  errone- 
ously.    Hence  arose  serious  discrepancies. 

There  were  also  deficiencies,  even  where  the  three  Synoptic  gospels  agreed. 
As  regards  time,  they  passed  over  Christ's  career  before  the  Baptist's  imprisonment. 
As  regards  place,  they  omitted  His  teaching  in  Jerusalem  except  during  the  last 
week  of  His  life.  As  regards  doctrine — owing  to  the  Synoptic  use  of  the  LXX  in 
recording  quotations  from  the  scriptures — they  obscured  Christ's  recognition  of 
the  mediatorial  nature  of  His  mission.  This  was  the  case  in  all  the  Synoptists, 
but  especially  in  Luke. 

5.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  these  three  gospels  were  beginning  to 
be  regarded  by  Greek-speaking  Christians  as  "scripture,"  and  to  be  read,  as  such, 
in  their  churches.  But  in  fact  these  gospels  could  not  pretend  to  be  "scripture"  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  Old  Testament  claimed  to  be  "scripture."  The  Law  and 
the  Prophecies  (as  the  Jews  thought)  contained  in  writing  the  exact  words  and 
syllables  uttered  by  Jehovah  in  the  sacred  language  and  set  down  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  acting  as  His  scribes.  The  gospels  did  not  preserve  the  language  of 
Christ  except  in  some  half  a  dozen  words  of  Aramaic.  They  did  not  profess  to  be 
more  than  translations  or  interpretations.  The  Jewish  name  for  a  "translation"  or 
"interpretation"  was  "Targum."  By  Jews,  therefore,  the  three  Synoptic  gospels 
would  be  called  "Targums." 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity,  speaking  Aramaic,  they  are 
apparently  described  as  having  forgotten  Hebrew.  So  Ezra  and  his  companions 
had  to  interpret  it :  (Nehem.  viii.  8)  "  They  read  in  the  book,  in  the  Law  of  God, 
distinctly  (or,  with  an  interpretation),  and  ^ave  the  sense,  so  that  they  [i.e.  the 
people]  understood  the  reading.''  For  "Interpretation,"  or  "translation,"  the 
word  in  late  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  was  what  we  have  Anglicised  as  "Targum." 

The  explanations  of  the  details  of  the  above-quoted  passage  (Levy  ii.  1 72  b, 
comp.  iv.  79  b)  vary,  but  it  is  not  disputed  that  from  this  time  forward  the  Jews  in 
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Grammatically  (it  is  true)  the  words  are  addressed  to  a  single 
person — "  he  [i.e.  Jesus]  saith  unto  Aim  "  ;   but  they  pass  on  from 

synagogue  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  meaning  of  their  "  scriptures  "  through 
an  interpretation  that  "gave  the  sense."  And  an  ancient  tradition,  commenting  on 
the  phrase  rendered  above  "ivith  oh  interpretatum^  says  (Levy  iv.  668  S)  "  This 
is  the  Targum" 

6.  Some  such  an  "interpretation" — but  in  a  broad  fashion,  often  rather  exposi- 
tion than  interpretation — appears  to  have  been  what  the  fourth  evangelist  attempted 
to  write.  It  was  a  "  Targum"  something  that  would  ''^give  the  sense"  of  Christ's 
words  and  deeds.  It  was  not  three  Targums — one  on  each  gospel  (which  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  discrepancies  between  the  three,  and  the 
errors  of  this,  or  that  one,  among  the  three) — but  one  Targum,  to  give  the  broad 
and  fundamental  "  sense  "  of  Christ's  one  Gospel  as  a  whole.  No  doubt,  it  is  often 
written  with  a  special  reference  to  the  differences  between  Mark  and  Luke ;  but, 
even  then,  the  Evangelist  always  has  in  view  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  object — 
not  Luke's  error  but  Mark's  imperfectly  expressed  truth  ;  he  does  not  recognise  the 
Sjmoptic  gospels  as  being  anything  more  than  Targums;  and  it  is  far  from  his 
intention  to  write  a  Targum  upon  Targums.  Nor  does  he  desire  to  combine  the 
three  into  one,  with  a  frame-work  of  his  own,  so  as  to  make  a  Gospel  Harmony. 
His  object  is  rather  to  write  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  Jesus,  "gi^'ing 
the  sense"  of  His  Spirit,  and,  for  that  purpose,  adding  freely  any  traditional 
accounts  of  circumstance  or  en\-ironment  that  may  illustrate  any  central  thought- 
One  Jewish  canon  about  a  Targum  curiously  harmonizes  with  what  most  critics 

would  acknowledge  to  be  a  Johannine  rule,  namely,  that  it  must  sacrifice  the  outer 
to  the  inner  meaning,  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  "\Mioever,"  says  the  canon 
(Levy  iv.  668  a)  "translates  a  verse  of  scripture  according  to  its  outer  form,  is  a 
liar."  The  instance  given  is  (Exod.  xxiv.  lo)  "they  saw  the  God  of  Israel  " — an 
impossibility,  for  "  they  could  not  possibly  see  God." 

The  New  Scripture,  according  to  Matthew,  says  (v.  8)  "  Blessed  are  the  clean 
in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God"  Luke  omits  this  and  deviates  from  Matthew 
elsewhere  as  to  the  ^'cleansing"  of  the  human  vessel  (Mt.  xxiii.  75 — 6, 
Lk.  xi.  39 — 41).  It  will  be  shewn  later  on  (3390  (i)  foil.)  that  John  b^ns  his 
gospel  with  a  recognition  that  "  no  man  hath  son  God."  But  then  he  proceeds  to 
shew  how  the  whole  of  Christ's  life  w^as  devoted  to  the  task  of  "declaring"  God 
to  men,  and  of  making  them  "  clean  "  through  His  word,  so  that  He  might  say  to 
them  at  last  (Jn  xiv.  9)  "  He  that  hath  seen  nu  hath  seen  the  Father." 

7.  The  fourth  gospel  asserts  that  all  Christ's  sapngs,  while  He  lived,  were  in 
need,  so  to  speak,  of  a  Targum.  They  were  "proverbs,"  requiring  the  interpreta- 
tion that  would  be  given  to  them  after  His  death  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  practice.  Such  an  interpretation  is  a  very  different  thing  firom  our 
ordinary  conception  of  a  Targum.  To  us  it  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
speak  of  "an  inspired  Targum."  Yet  that  is  what  the  fourth  gospel  is. 
Paul  tells  us  that  he  "received  from  the  Lord"  certain  eucharistic  words  not 
included  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  probably  not  in  the  first  edition  of  Luke 
(see  Silanus  the  Christian  pp.  169,  172,  on  Lk.  xxii.  17 — 10,  zxAJoh.  Voc.  1871a). 
If  they  were  not  actually  uttered  by  Jesus  but  were  expressive  of  what  He  meant 
but  did  not  say,  they  too,  are  a  Tai^m — though  more  valuable  than  some  of  the 
gospel  records  of  what  was  actually  said.  And  this  may  apply  to  almost  the  whole 
of  the  sajrings  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
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"him"  to  "you"  and  "ye."     By  "him"  is  meant  Nathanael,  the 
first  convert  that  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve^     "You"  apparently 

8.  Such  an  Interpretation,  or  Targum,  of  history  or  biography,  even  though  it 
be  the  work  of  a  poet  and  prophet  of  a  singular  insight  into  spiritual  things,  cannot 
but  have  grave  disadvantages.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  possibility  that  John 
the  vi^riter  of  the  gospel,  being  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the  visions  of  John 
the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  have  occasionally  confused  vision  with  fact  in  his 
narrative  {Silanus,  pp.  328 — 9)  and  confining  ourselves  to  his  report  of  the  words 
of  Jesus,  we  may  take  as  an  instance  the  utterance  (Jn  viii.  58)  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am,"  whereupon  the  Jews  take  up  stones  to  stone  Him.  These  words  are 
absolutely  different  from  anything  in  Synoptic  tradition.  According  to  our 
hypothesis,  Jesus  did  not  utter  them.  The  words  are  assigned  to  Jesus  by  the 
Evangelist  as  being  the  true  expression  of  His  thought,  namely,  that  the  Spirit 
within  Himself  was  what  may  be  called  the  Eternal  Humanity  of  God,  that 
Eternal  Kindness  which  Abraham  longed  to  see,  and  in  some  sense  saw,  that 
divine  yet  human  nature  which  was  from  the  beginning,  being  the  Archetype  of 
Man. 

"But  how  could  the  Jews  understand  all  this?  How  could  they  take  it  for 
anything  but  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  I  AM  ?  Christians,  many  of  them, 
take  it  so,  and  indeed  insist  that  it  is  so.  But  if  it  seemed  so  to  the  Jews,  was  it 
not,  by  their  law,  to  be  treated  as  blasphemy?  Were  they  not  bound,  as  law- 
obeying  citizens,  to  take  up  stones  to  stone  Him  ?  No  doubt,  the  thing  did  not 
occur.  It  is  fiction.  But  it  is  also  bad  fiction,  doing  injustice  both  to  Jesus  and 
to  the  Jews — a  monstrous  fable."  Such  is  the  objection  that  might  be  urged,  and 
that  I  have  heard  actually  urged,  against  this  passage  in  particular  and  against  the 
gospel  as  a  whole. 

9.  To  this  particular  passage  we  will  return  later  on  (3683  (i)  foil.).  Reasons 
will  be  given  for  thinking  that  it  is  not,  at  all  events,  "a  monstrous  fable."  In  the 
meantime,  the  reader  is  asked  to  consider  whether  the  question  of  importance  for 
him  is,  not  whether  the  gospel  is  inadequate,  but  whether  he  can  learn  anything 
from  it  when  it  is  closely  compared  with  the  other  gospels.  In  the  following  pages 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  shew  that  we  can  learn  very  much  from  it. 

Regarded  as  a  drama,  it  is  most  divine,  "purifying  the  affections"  through 
love,  trust,  and  awe,  breathed  into  us  through  the  life,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection, 
of  the  Logos,  incarnate  as  "  the  son  of  man."  But  even  when  it  is  regarded  as  a 
history,  and  when  the  most  is  made  of  its  deficiencies  and  errors,  the  historian  will 
be  found,  in  my  opinion — if  we  will  but  patiently  and  reasonably  consider  the 
limitations  of  his  historical  knowledge,  the  cramping  conditions  imposed  by  the 
authority  of  earlier  histories,  and  the  confusing  intermixture  of  authoritative 
celestial  visions  with  undeniable  terrestrial  facts — such  a  historian  as  to  have  made 
all  the  world  his  debtor  for  all  time. 


^  [3374  a]  Some  have  argued  that  Nathanael  may  be  Bartholomew,  because 
the  former  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the  latter  in  the  three  gospels,  are  severally 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Philip.  There  is  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for  the 
suggestion  that  "Nathanael,"  "gift  of  God,"  may  be  a  temporary  name  for 
"Matthew,"  "gift."  But  both  of  these  suggestions  have  to  face  the  objection: 
"Is  it  likely  that  John  would  thus  introduce  Nathanael  to  the  Church  without 
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includes  the  previously  mentioned  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  together 
with  Andrew's  unnamed  companion,  and  (it  is  suggested^)  thai 
companion's  brother.  Jesus  had  made  promises  before';  but  they 
were  to  individuals  not  yet  believing,  or  to  single  believers.  This 
was  a  promise  to  the  Church. 


adding  'who  is  also  called  Bartholomew,'  or  'who  is  also  called  Matthew'?" 
Moreover,  there  is  no  early  authoritative  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve. 
Augustine  endeavours  to  explain  why  he  was  not  included  in  them.  But  see  3376 
i—k,  and  3390  (iv). 

[3374i^]  "The  Twelve,"  in  John,  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  never  except  in 
connection  with  desertion  or  treachery  or  unbelief.  Compare  Jn  vi.  6;  "Jesus. ..said 
to  the  twelve,  Would  ye  also  go  away  ?,"  ib.  70  "  Did  not  I  choose  you,  the  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?,"  ib.  71  "Judas. ..one  of  the  twelve,"  xx.  24  "Thomas, 
one  of  the  twelve."  It  is  (xx.  19)  "the  disciples" — not  "the  twelve,"  nor  "the 
eleven" — to  whom  Jesus  appears  on  the  third  day,  and  to  whom  He  imparts 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Thomas  was  not  present.  John  indicates  here  the  moral  breadth 
and  non-exclusiveness  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  when  he  represents  what  has  been 
called  above  a  "  promise  to  the  Church  "  as  being  made,  for  the  first  time,  not  to 
one  of  the  Twelve,  but  to  a  disciple  who  is  praised,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own  merits, 
as  being  "an  Israelite  indeed." 

^  [3374^]  "Suggested."  Compare  the  mysterious  suggestiveness  in  Dan.  viiL 
13 — 16  "Then  I  heard  a  holy  one  speaking,  and  another  holy  one  said  unto  that 
certain  one  (Gesen.  811 — 12)  who  spake."  Rashi  explains  the  Heb.  for  "that 
certain  one"  (Jerome  "  alteri  nescio  cui ")  as  meaning  some  one  whose  name  is  con- 
cealed. There  follows  "the  appearance  of  a  man,"  and  then  "a  man's  voice"  saying 
"Gabriel,  make  this  [man]  understand  the  vision."  Who  is  the  "man"  whose 
"voice"  thus  instructs  Gabriel?     The  writer  does  not  tell  us.     But  Jerome  says, 

"Virum   istum,   qui   praecepit   Gabrieli Judaei   Michaelem  autumant"  (comp. 

3047  a).  We  might  infer  this,  perhaps  (3386  a  foil.)  from  the  general  association  of 
Gabriel  with  Michael,  but  there  is  no  actual  mention  of  Michael  till  x.  5 — 13 
where  "a  man  clothed  in  linen"  says  to  Daniel,  "Michael,  one  of  the  chief 
princes,  came  to  help  me."  Even  this  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  "  that  certain  one." 
His  personahty  is  deliberately  left  in  mystery. 

There  appears  to  be  a  similar  su^estion  of  mystery  in  Jn  i.  40 — i  "  One  of  the 
two  that  heard  John  [speak],  and  followed  him  \i.e.  Jesus],  was  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother.  He  findethyfrj/  his  own  brother  Simon."  This  "suggests"  that 
the  other  *'of  the  two'^  also  subsequently  found  ^'^ his  own  brother."  Se^  Joh.  Gt. 
1901^  and  1986,  2^xxA  Joh.  Gr.  Index  ("AUusiveness"  and  "Narrowing  down"). 
It  will  be  found  (3460a  foil.)  that,  in  a  subtle  and  indirect  manner,  the  unnamed 
author  of  the  book  is  here  being  introduced  as  Andrew's  companion.  Andrew 
is  called  ''^om  of  the  two"  so  as  to  suggest  the  question  "Who  was  the  other  of 
the  two?" 

2  [3374 aTj  Comp.  i.  39,  "Come,  and  ye  \i.e.  Andrew  and  his  companion]  shall 
see,"  i.  43  "Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  John;  thou  shall  be  called  Cephas," 
i.  50  "Thou  \i.e.  Nathanael]  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these." 

Christ's  first  utterance  of  all  is  a  question,  i.  38  "What  seek  ye?,"  on  which 
see  3380  and  /oh.  Gr.  2649  b  foil. 
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[3375]  As  for  Nathanael,  if  the  text  were  correct,  we  should  have 
to  say  that  he  began  with  contempt,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth^?"  More  probably  he  begins  with  incredulity  : — "Can 
Good^  i.e.  Redemption,  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  In  any  case  he 
has  an  open  and  honest  mind.  Jesus  calls  him  a  genuine  "  Israelite 
without  guile,"  perhaps  playing  on  one  of  the  meanings  attached  to 
the  name  "  IsraeP."     Such  a  one,  called  " //^^  Gift  of  God"  might 


'  [3376a]  Jn  i.  46.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Nathanael  said,  not,  "Can 
any  (ti)  good  [thing]  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  but  "Can  GOOD  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth?," meaning  (Gesen.  375)  God's  "goodness"  towards  Israel,  i.e.  Redemption. 
Sometimes  it  may  mean  (3386  «)  prosperity  as  in  Ps.  iv.  6  "who  shall  shew  us 
goodl"  (NA  TO.  ayada  quoted  once  by  Origen  (Lomm.  xi.  439)  as  a-yaOd).  But  even 
there  it  may  be  taken  spiritually,  being  parallel  to  "Lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  us."  "Good"  was  identified  by  Jews  with  the  Light  and  the 
Law  and  God.  It  includes  a  Deliverer  in  Men.  53  iJ  "Let  there  come  Good 
[i.e.  Moses]  and  receive  Good  \i.e.  the  Law]  from  Good  [i.e.  from  God]"  quoted  by 
Levy  (ii.  143)  with  other  passages. 

[3376  3]  If  TL  is  inserted  in  Jn  i.  46,  perhaps  it  should  be  rendered  "  IVhat" 
as  by  Delitzsch  and  Schlatter;  but  it  is  omitted  by  Nonnus,  and  transposed  in 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  Also  Chrys.,  though  inserting  n  in  quotation,  takes  the  "good" 
as  referring  to  the  Messiah.  Thus  he  frees  Nathanael  from  the  charge  of  uttering 
words  characteristic  of  a  narrow-minded  and  exclusive  Jerusalemite  despising  all 
Galilaeans  in  general  and  Nazareth  in  particular,  and  represents  him  as  meaning, 
"Can  the  Messiah  come  from  Nazareth  since  He  is  bound  to  come  from 
Bethlehem?"  This  is  a  legitimate  objection  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
accept  the  ordinary  Christian  view  as  to  the  prophecy  about  Bethlehem  (Mt.  ii.  6 
quoting  Mic.  v.  2). 

[3376  r]  In  defence  of  the  text  of  Jn  i.  46,  as  it  stands,  some  may  urge 
vii.  52  "Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet."  But  even  if  the  Pharisees  could 
stultify  themselves  by  such  a  palpable  falsehood  (which  Nicodemus  might  have 
exposed  at  once  by  saying  "What  about  Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Nahum?")  it  is  not 
likely  that  Nathanael,  the  "Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile,"  would  have 
been  allowed  to  give  expression  to  a  mere  parochial  prejudice,  so  to  speak,  against 
Nazareth. 

Moreover  reasons  have  been  given  for  supposing  that  we  should  read,  in 
vii.  52,  "Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  not  the  prophet"  [foh.  Gr.  2492)  that  is,  the 
Prophet  predicted  by  Moses. 

*  [3376 </]  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  5  (comp.  Is.  xliv.  2)  "Jeshurun"  is  rendered  by 
Targ.  (Onk.  and  Jon.)  "  Israel,"  and  by  Sym.and  Theod.ei/tfi;j,  i.e.  straightforward.'' 
Philo  (i.  124  etc.)  habitually  regards  "Israel  "as  meaning  "a  man  seeing  God." 
Comp.  Origen  (iii.  115)  "God  chose. ..that  which  was  not  Israel  and  had  not  the 
gift  of  insight  to  put  to  shame  the  wise  of  Israel."  Origen  might  have  based  this 
on  Gen.  xxxii.  30  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,"  apart  from  the  meaning  of 
"Israel."  But  see  3140  a — b  for  his  quotation  from  the  Prayer  of  Joseph,  which 
interprets  "Israel"  as  '■'■seeing  God.'' 
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fitly  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  which,  in  the  fourth  gospd, 
Jesus  frequently  calls  *'all  that  tfum  hast  ^ven  hk'." 

Startled  by  Christ's  saying,  "  When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree  I 
saw  thee,"  Nathanael  exclaims,  **  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 
thou  art  King  of  Israel":  Jesus,  in  His  reply — as  if  protesting  against 
such  high  beli^  based  on  such  low  grounds — instead  of  repeatii^ 
"&»  qf  God"  mentions  "son  of  man ^  as  follows:  **Yc  shall  see 
the  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God  a^^rending  and  desooidii^ 
upon  the  son  <f  man*." 

^  [3375^]  Sot  Jam.  Gr.  S740 — 4,  cxMnp.  Heh.  ii.  13  qaodi^  Is.  tuL  18  **I 
and  tlie  chiklien  that  God  hath  giren  me." 

The  nc-TKEE 

'  [S31S/]  JnL5i.  Caacenuog]nL^^o,"Wheaxiiaa.wiei.Mmdtrtkef^trBt*' 
Schottgen  {adisc.)  refeis  to  the  Babykjoian  Talniad  Ckag.  14  k  "where  Jochanaa 
ben  Soocai,  iriien  pmposn^  to  ddiver  to  K.  Eleaar  the  son  of  Aiacfa  'the  Woik 
of  the  Otanot'" — that  is,  doctrine  aboot  EaddeTs  viskn  of  the  kmx  Beasts  widt 
the  appeanmce  of  a  Man  above  die  throne — "descended  bom  his  ass  and 
poionned  his  task  nmda-  mm  tliae-trteJ'  Bat  the  fig-tree — in  Jodtam's  paiable  at 
least — B  distingaished  faon  the  "ofive-tree"  wherdiy  (Jndg-  iz*  10 — 13)  **men 
honour  God  and  man.**  In  the  gospels  Jesns  qxaks  of  dbe  ^-tree  as  the  STmbol 
of  that  "fruit'*  idudi  God  expects  firom  man  bvt  does  not  obtain.  The  first 
mention  of  "^"  is  in  ooimectioD  with  the  £dl  of  Adam  and  Eve  (Gen.  iiL  7 
"^■4eaTes''),  where  Phik>  {Qiiaat.  Gen.)  interprets  it  as  s^nifyii^  a  life  of 
pleasoie.  Hie  fig-tree  may  be  a  qmbol  of  temptation  in  general,  and  of  the 
trmptatiop,  in  partimlar,  to  make  a  distinction  bcfcen  1»«™«*"  lamhi^^  and 
possesaons,  as  thoogh  some  mast  be  shared  with  God  bat  othen  not. 

[S3T8^]  Perhaps  the  fig-tree,  which  pats  forth  froit  befine  leaves— and  iHudi 
difiicis  from  other  trees  because,  if  it  pots  forth  leaves  withoat  first  patting  fiat 
fruit,  it  has  nofrvit  at  all — is  taken  asas^  of  the  partii^of  the  ways,  denoting 
the  promise  of  frint  or  the  promise  of  no-frnit.  The  «»v««Ti^"«  of  the  "^-tiee** 
in  Mk  xiiL  38  {nK^s...KMSmt^.iny6t...iwfia  ri.  ^^(km,  and  am.  Mt.  zziv.  33) 
is  paralL  to  Lk.  xxL  39,  30  (#«np  c  riwrm,  rk  Siripm.  irmm  wfmfiOuttv).  Both  of 
these  point  to  the  description  of  the  Promise  of  ^ni^  in  Cant.  iL  11 — 13  "the 
time  of  the  ninging  [of  birds]  (R.V.  maig.  proning  [of  vines],  LXX  -npiis  al. 
cXa4^*ciK)...the  ^-tree  iqienedi  her  green  %s  (LXX  ^f^rcysv  Ski»§m  ««r^)  ** 
where  Aqoila  has  the  very  word  nsed  by  Lake,  -rptfitXXM.  Origen  (on  Mt.  xxiv. 
33)  qootes  Cant.  iL  11 — 11  and  says,  "Ficos,  id  est  nmw^mf^  tenernm  lamam,  id 
est  ecdcsiam,  fecit,"  but  also  speaks  di  "ilia  altera  ficns"  which  was  dried  op 
(and  sim.  ad  he.  in  Cant-). 

[3ST5  A]  Cant.  iL  la — 13  mentioos  the  saD%  of  the  tnrtle-dove  as  wdl  as  die 
ripenii^  of  the  %-tTee.  Exsd.  Rai.  (on  Exod.  xn.  i  "This  month  diall  be  to  yoa 
the  b^inning  of  months")  apparently  wishing  to  iHnstiate  the  b^;innii^  of  a 
New  Year  for  Israel  by  the  Promise  of  Spring  refers  to  Cant.  iL  8  "the  voice 
of  my  beloved,  he  cometh,"  and  (ib.  13)  "the  green  ^s.**  The  latter  are  "the 
r^lhteoas  and  honest.''  The  Hcdy  SjHrit  is  said  to  have  descended  (a  Gttk  before 
this  nttcrance)  as  "a  dove,"  and  it  is  posable  that  a  thoai^  of  this  waj  ■m'i'fffr 
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the  Johannine  narrative — a  mystical  suggestion  of  the  heavens  cleared  of  clouds, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Dove  proclaiming  Spring,  and  the  Disciple  of  the  Lord  under 
the  fig-tree,  waiting  unconsciously  for  the  "beloved." 

[3375?]  But  an  entirely  diflferent  interpretation  is  suggested  by  Jerome's 
comment  on  Ps.  xxxii.  2  "m  whose  spirit  (Vulg.  mouth)  there  is  no  guile" — "  hoc 
est,  in  illius  ore  qui  se  confitetur  esse peccatorem,  sicut  Nathanael.  Unde  Dominus 
dixit,  *  Ecce  vere  Israelita  in  quo  dolus  non  est,''  et  de  illo  Publicano  (Lk. 
xviii.  13)...."  For  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
parallelism  between  Nathanael  and  a  Publican  confessing  his  sins.  Now 
Zacchaeus  the  Publican  uses  the  word  (Lk.  xix.  8)  iavKo<pdvTTi)<ra  to  denote  his 
"  wrongful  exacting."  2iVKo<pavT^u),  lit.  "  shew^gs,"  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
many  fanciful  explanations,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  no  fancy,  that  the  word  avKd^u) 
"gather  Jigs"  (Steph.  Thes.)  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  (rvKo<pavT^u>,  "wrong- 
fully exact."  If  therefore  the  Galilaean  Church  had  a  tradition  in  vernacular 
Greek  that  "the  Lord  saw  a  Publican,  Zacchaeus"  (of  whom  Clem.  Alex.  579 
says  "Zacchaeus,  but  others  say  Matthias")  "making  his  fraudulent  gains 
(avKd^ovra),"  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  "  gathering  Jigs."  The  names  "  Matthew  " 
and  "Matthias"  would  imply  a  divine  gift,  and  "Nathanael,"  "gift  of  God," 
would  imply  this  more  distinctly,  comp.  Eph.  ii.  8  "  By  grace  have  ye  been  saved 
through  faith  ;  and  that,  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

[3375 y]  The  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  for  TiKihviov  is  "house  of,  i.e. 
place  of,  custom."  And  the  word  for  "custom"  resembles  a  Hebrew  word  for 
"figs"  used  m  Aboda  Zara  14a  pDDDID  v.r.  J*D31D  (Levy  iii.  115 a  "eine  Art 
Feigen,"  Goldschm.  "die  schlechten  Feigen  ").  The  second  of  these  forms  is 
identical  with  the  word  for  "publicans"  in  Sanhedr.  25  b  J''D31D(n)  (Levy  Ch.  ii. 
36a)  "(die)  Zbllner."  Palest.  Lect.  [Thes.  Syr.  2106)  omits  "house  of"  in  Mk 
ii.  14,  Mt.  ix.  9,  but  inserts  it  in  Lk.  v.  27.  Walton,  Etheridge,  and  Murdoch 
render  the  Syr.  for  ^Tri  rb  re'hwviov  by  "  among  the  publicans,"  or  "at  the  house  of 
tribute,"  etc.  The  Syr.  does  not  retain  the  Greek  iirL,  but  Palest,  retains  it ;  and, 
in  Hebrew,  "  over  the  house  "  regularly  means  "  in  authority  over  the  house,"  so 
that  iirl  rb  reXwviov  would  imply  one  "in  authority  over  the  customs,"  like 
Zacchaeus  (Lk.  xix.  2)  apxi-TeXcbvrjs  (comp.  Heb.  iii.  6  iirl  tov  oXkov  aiiTov).  This 
would  be  the  natural  meaning  of  Lk.  v.  27  (Palest.). 

[3375  k]  The  Arabic  Diatessaron  describes,  as  being  called  by  Jesus,  (i)  §  6.  46 
"  a  man  sitting  among  the  publicans  named  Matthew,"  (ii)  §  7-  9  "  Levi  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  sitting  among  the  tax-gatherers,"  (iii)  §  7.  25  "a  publican  named  Levi 
sitting  among  the  publicans."  In  Mk  ii.  14  "Levi  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  D  and  the 
best  Latin  Mss.  have  '^^ James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  SS  is  lost  but  presumably  had 
the  same  (as  Ephrem  also,  p.  58  "elegit  Jacobum  publicanum").  Origen  (Cels. 
i.  62)  quoting  Celsus  as  saying  that  Jesus  gathered  around  him  "ten  or  eleven 
notorious  fellows,  publicans,  and  sailors  of  the  worst  sort,"  asserts  that  "  Matthew 
indeed  was  a  tax-gatherer."  But  he  adds  itrro)  8i  koI  b  Aeviji  (vulg.  Ae^ijs,  but  see 
Nestle,  p.  263)  OLKoKovdrjaas  tQ  'Irjaov  *  d\\'  oOrt  ye  tov  dpid/jLOv  rCiv  d7roffT(5\wi» 
avrov  7\v,  el  firj  Kara,  riva  rwv  dvTiypd<pb}»  rod  Kara  MdpKOv  eiiayyeXlov  (comp. 
Mk  iii.  18,  where,  after  "James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  Mk  has  Qaddaiov,  but 
D  Ae^^aiov).  These  facts  indicate  a  very  early  confusion  as  to  the  numbers  and 
names  of  the  publicans  included  in  the  inner  circle  of  Christ's  disciples — especially 
when  we  add  Clem.  Alex.  579  "  Zacchaeus,  but  others  say  Matthias."  On  the 
view  of  Nathanael  as  confessing  sin  see  further  in  3390  (iv). 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  story  of  Nathanael  under  the  "fig-tree"  is  probably 
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[3376]  "  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened "  repeats,  in  promise, 
what  the  Synoptists  (but  not  John)  record  as  a  fact,  witnessed  at 
Christ's  baptism \  "The  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending" 
alludes  to  the  ascent  and  descent  of  angels  in  Jacob's  dream'. 
Jacob,  after  probation,  was  called  by  the  honourable  name  of 
"  Israeli  To  Nathanael,  honoured  by  Christ  with  the  name  of  a 
true  " Israelite"  Jesus  promises  that  he  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ancestor's  vision,  but — in  connection  with  "  the  son  of  man." 

What  would  Nathanael — according  to  John's  view  of  his  character 
and  circumstances — understand  by  "  the  son  of  man  "  ?  The  context 
indicates  that  Jesus  was  a  stranger  to  him'.  It  does  not  state  that 
Jesus  had  mentioned  "  the  son  of  man  "  before.  Even  if  He  had,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  to  suppose  (or  that  the 
evangelist  should  require  his  readers  to  suppose)  that  Philip  should 
have  already  said  to  Nathanael,  "  If  our  Teacher  speaks  of  '  the  son 
of  man,'  you  must  know  that  He  means  Himself."  Yet  we  must 
assume  that  Jesus  is  not  described  by  John  as  using,  in  His  first 
lesson  to  His  little  school  of  disciples,  a  term  to  which  they  could 
attach  no  meaning.  What  then  are  we  to  suppose  to  be  the  meaning, 
we  will  not  say  attached  here  by  Jesus  to  the  title,  but  attached  by 
John  to  it  in  the  language  that  he  attributes  to  Jesus  when  speaking — 
and  presumably  when  intending  to  speak  more  or  less  intelligibly — to 
Nathanael  ? 

[3377]  The  best  supposition  appears  to  be  that  the  evangelist 
assumed  Nathanael's  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures,  and  especially 
with  the  thanksgiving  in  the  eighth  Psalm  to  God,  concerning  "  the  son 
of  man,"  as  being  distinct  from  angels,  as  being  superior  to  beasts, 
and    as   being   wonderfully    "  visited "    by   God*.     We    have    seen 


to  be  regarded  as  a  version  of  the  story  of  Zacchaeus  in  the  "sycomore,"  and  that 
the  promise  of  the  vision  of  "the  heavens  opened,"  and  "the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  the  son  of  man,"  refers  to  the  new  "authority," 
brought  into  the  world  by  "the  son  of  man,"  to  "forgive  sins  upon  earth" 
(3141  foil.). 


^  Mk  i.  lo  (rx'-io^vovs,  Mt.  iii.  i6  iiv€(fx&V<f "■>'■.  Lk.  iii.  21  ai'e(f>x0T}yat, 
Jn  i.  51  iifetpydra  {Corrections  343,  From  Letter  640 — 61). 

^  Gen.  xxviii.  12  "angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending."  R.V.  marg. 
mentions  no  other  parallel  than  Jn  i.  51. 

*  Jn  i.  48  "Whence  knowest  thou  me?"' 

*  [3377  a]  If  this  is  so,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  object  of  representing  Philip  as 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  scriptures,  so  that  he  accepts  (i.  45)  "the  son  of  Joseph" 
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above  (3152 — 3)  that  later  Jewish  tradition  emphasized  a  contrast 
between  the  "  son  of  man "  and  the  "  angels  "  mentioned  in  this 
Psalm.  Here  the  answer  of  Jesus  speaks  of  "  angels  "  and  "  son  of 
man,"  and  Nathanael  has  spoken  of  "  Son  of  God."  We  infer  that 
Jesus  is  regarded  by  John  as  meaning  "  son  of  man  "  in  relation  to 
"  angels  "  and  in  relation  to  Nathanael's  conception  of  "  the  Son  of 
God." 

Somewhat  similarly  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  opening 
with  a  contrast  between  "prophets"  and  "a  son,"  as  the  ministers  of 
God's  word,  at  once  proceeds  to  claim  for  the  latter  superiority  over 
"angels,"  saying  that  "when  he  had  made  purification  of  sins,  he  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  having  become  by  so 
much  superior  to  the  angels  as  he  hath  inherited  a  more  excellent 
name  than  they*."  Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  dilate  on  the 
inferiority  of  "angels,"  as  being  bound  to  worship  "the  firstborn," 
and  as  being  sometimes  mere  "winds,"  and,  in  any  case,  "all 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of  them  that 
shall  inherit  salvation^."  Soon  afterwards,  returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  inferiority  of  "angels,"  and  quoting  the  eighth  Psalm,  the  writer 
says  (ii.  5 — 8)  "Not  unto  angels  did  he  subject  the  world  to  come... 
but  one  hath  somewhere  testified  saying.  What  is  man... ox  the  son  of 

man...}     Thou   madest   him   a   little   lower   than  angels Thou 

didst  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  identify  this  "  man  "  or  "  son  of  man "  with  Jesus  {ib.  9)  "  him 
who  hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  angels,  [even]  Jesus,"  for 
the  purpose  oi  {ib.  10)  "bringing  many  sons  unto  glory." 

Why  does  the  author  return  thus  again  and  again  to  the  inferiority 


as  Messiah,  and  Nazareth  as  His  domicile?  Possibly  (3493 «)  to  shew  that  he  was 
illiterate,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  unlearned  Philip  and  the  learned 
Nathanael,  passing,  hand  in  hand,  into  the  Church,  drawn  by  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  It  was  to  Philip,  says  Clem.  Alex.  522,  that  Jesus  said  (Mt.  viii.  22,  Lk. 
ix.  59,  60)  "follow  me,"  and  "let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  In  the  fourth 
gospel,  Philip  is  the  only  apostle  to  whom  Jesus,  before  His  resurrection,  says 
(i.  43)  "follow  me,"  as  He  says  it  after  His  resurrection  (xxi.  19,  22)  to  the 
penitent  and  forgiven  Peter.  Also,  Philip  and  Peter  are  the  only  apostles 
"called  by  name"  (3385  m)  in  this  gospel  (xiv.  9  "dost  thou  not  know  me, 
Philip?"  xxi.  15  foil.  "Simon,  son  of  John").  If  Philip  is  to  be  regarded  as 
illiterate,  then  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  through  him  (xii.  21)  the 
"Greeks"  come  into  the  Church,  and  through  him  Jesus  gives  a  message  to  the 
world  (xiv.  9)  "he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
^  Heb.  i.  3 — 4.  ^  ib.  i.  5 — 14. 
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of  "  angels  "  ?  Probably  because  he  knew  that  among  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  there  was  a  proneness  to  some  kind  of  "wor- 
shipping of  angels"  such  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians^  mentions, 
and  such  as  the  works  of  Irenaeus  indicate.  The  author  of  Reve- 
lation also  twice  records  a  command  given  to  himself  not  to  worship 
an  angeP,  and  the  author  of  the  Johannine  gospel  may  well  have 
deemed  it  needful  to  place  some  kind  of  indirect  protest  against  such 
worship  in  the  forefront  of  his  gospel.  Only,  after  his  manner,  his 
teaching  is  positive,  not  negative.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
in  effect,  "No  more  messengers — neither  prophet-messengers  nor 
angel-messengers — but  a  son,  a  son  of  man,  sent  by  the  Father  to 
bring  many  sons  to  salvation."  The  fourth  gospel  says,  "Angels, 
yes,  angels  of  God,  constantly  ascending  and  descending,  but — 
always  on  the  son  of  man." 

John  probably  felt  that  even  the  title  "Son  of  God,"  in  some 
lips,  meant  nothing  more  than  "  Son  of  the  Supreme  Angel."  It  was 
necessary  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to  recognise  that  God  the  Father 
was  revealed  to  them  through  human  nature,  not  through  angelic 
nature.  The  reply  to  Nathanael  must  therefore  not  be  taken  as 
implying  that  there  was  any  opposition  in  our  Lord's  mind  between 
"son  of  man "  and  "Son  of  God."  But  it  does  imply  that  He  knew 
such  an  opposition  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  His  countrymen,  even 
the  best,  so  that — to  adapt  the  language  of  the  Johannine  epistle — 
they  failed  to  understand  and  love  "God  whom  they  had  not  seen," 
because  they  failed  to  understand  and  love  "  Man  whom  they  had 
seen^"  Expressing  this  in  Aramaic  we  may  say,  "they  failed  to 
understand  and  love  the  son  of  man."  It  was  Christ's  mission  to 
help  them  to  do  this,  and  so  to  lead  them  through  "  the  son  of  man  " 
to  the  Son  of  God,  and  through  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

Grant,  then,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Nathanael,  or 
that  he  is  an  ideahsation  of  Zacchaeus  and  Matthew,  or  of  some 
other  character.  Grant  that  this  dialogue  never  took  place.  Yet  the 
doctrine  that  it  teaches  may  well  be  historically  true,  that  is  to  say, 
what  Christ  actually  taught.  For  it  impUes  that  Jesus  wished  people 
ultimately  to  believe  in  Him  as  "  the  son  of  man  "  uniting  earth  and 
heaven,   man   and   God ;   and  this   harmonizes  ^snth   the   Synoptic 


^  Coloss.  ii.  i8.  -  Rev.  xix.  lo,  xxii.  8 — 9. 

'  I  Jn  iv.  20  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen." 
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tradition  that  Jesus,  on  the  first  important  occasion  when  He  used 
the  title,  claimed  authority  for  "  the  son  of  man  "  to  "  forgive  sins  on 
earth." 

But  other  questions  of  detail  suggest  themselves.  Who  or  what 
are  "the  angels"?  How  is  it  they  begin  by  "ascending"?  What 
connection  have  they  with  "the  son  of  man"?  If  there  is  any 
allusion  to  Jacob's  vision,  then,  in  that  vision,  what  is  there  that 
corresponds  to  "  the  son  of  man  "  ?  To  answer  these  questions  we 
must  turn  to  the  narrative  in  Genesis. 

§  2.    Jacob's  Dream 

[3378]  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  in  any  allusion  to  Jacob's 
Dream,  the  fourth  evangelist  would  be  influenced  in  expression 
(though  not  in  thought,  except  so  far  as  Philo's  thought  was  com- 
patible with  the  belief  in  the  Incarnation)  by  the  special  treatise 
of  Philo  on  Jacob's  Dream,  described  by  Origen  as  "a  book  that 
deserves  a  wise  and  intelligent  examination  among  those  that  love 
the  truths" 

Philo  says  that  the  "  place "  to  which  Jacob  comes^  is  the 
intermediate  divine  Word  or  Logos,  and  that  God  sends  His  "logoi," 
or  "words,"  for  the  sake  of  giving  help^  One  meaning  of  the 
"ladder"  is  the  lower  "air,"  which  extends  from  the  planetary  sphere 
of  the  moon  to  the  earth.  This  is  "  the  home  of  bodiless  souls," 
which  are  divided  into  various  classes.  The  purest  and  best  of  these 
souls,  which  have  never  felt  a  desire  for  earthly  things,  are  lieutenants 
of  the  All-ruler,  called  by  philosophers  "  daemons  "  but  by  Scripture 
"messengers"  (i.e.  angeloi,  or  "angels")  because  they  bring  messages 
of  command  from  the  Father  to  His  children,  and  of  request  from 
the  children  to  the  Father^ 

Not  that  the  Father  needs  these  "messengers."  It  is  we  mortals 
(says  Philo)  that  require  these  "  mediatorial  logoi "  because  we  are 
speechless  with  terror  before  God,  so  that  we  cry,  as  Israel  cried 
to  Moses,  "  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest 
we  die^" 

^  Orig.  Cels.  vi.  21.  For  Philo's  influence  on  Johannine  expression  see 
Index  "Philo." 

*  [3378  a]  Gen.  xxviii.  11  "And  he  lighted  on  a  certain  place  (R.V.  marg. 
'Heb.  the  place'')."  See  Gen.  Rab.  ad  loc.  "Why  is  God  called  *  Place' 1"  See 
also  3101  a. 

^  Philo  i.  631.  *  lb.  64I — 2.  "  Exod.  xx.  19. 
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This  is  the  "ladder"  in  the  universe  or  cosmos.  But  in  human 
natiu-e  (says  Philo)  the  "  ladder "  is  the  soul.  Of  this,  the  basis  is 
the  bodily  sense ;  the  top  is  the  mind.  Through  this  ladder  the  logoi 
of  God  pass  unceasingly  up  and  down,  our  soul  being  at  one  time 
"snatched  upward"  by  the  "logoi"  when  they  ascend,  but  at  another 
time  let  down  ("not  cast  down,"  Philo  adds)  when  they  "descend 
along  with  \\}J"  This  is  a  rudimentary,  imperfect,  and  spasmodic 
condition.  We  are  to  strive  to  rise  out  of  this  condition  into  that 
higher  one  where  the  God  and  Ruler  of  all  will  walk  noiselessly 
within  us^,  and  "One,  the  Good  [One],"  will  enter  into  us,  and  make 
each  of  us  His  temple. 

.  [3379]  According  to  this  view,  the  "  ascending  angels  "  might  be 
taken  by  Christians  as  corresponding  to,  or  accompanying,  prayers ; 
which  never  go  up  from  man  to  God  without  bringing  down  a 
"  descending  angel "  from  God  to  man.  And,  so  far,  Philo  and 
John  seem  to  be  in  some  agreement.  But  at  this  point  they  diverge. 
For  the  theory  of  the  former  leaves  no  room  for  that  which  gives  a 
centre  and  a  unity  to  the  Johannine  picture,  namely,  "the  son  of 
man." 

Philo,  in  this  passage,  mentions  many  "  mediating  logoi,"'  but  no 
single  spiritual  mediating  logos^ :  in  John,  the  angels  appear  to  be 


^  [3378^]  Philo  i.  642 — 3  OTore  5^  KaripxawTo,  ov  /(ara/3<iXXoi'r6s...aXXd 
ffvyKara^aivovres  (wrongly  punctuated  by  Mangey).  This  is  the  condition  of 
"  those  who  are  still  bathing  away  their  impurities  (axoXoi/o/x^wi')  but  have  not  yet 
a;aj^(/ themselves  clean  {<tKvi\\iaiiivtav)"  Comp.  Jn  xiii.  10  "He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet." 

^  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  11. 

*  [3379  a]  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  Philo's  exact  views  of  the 
soul  as  "the  ladder,"  for  the  angels,  or  logoi,  are  said  (i.  643)  both  to  pass 
'through  it'^  and  also  to  "snatch  it  up." 

[3379  3]  The  fundamental  differentiation  of  Philo  from  John  is  that  the  former 
defines  that  part  of  man  which  makes  him  to  be  in  God's  image  as  "  that  with  which 
we  reason''  (i.  207)  v  \oyi.i(>iieOa,  at  the  same  time  calling  it  "■spirit."  John, 
basing  his  conception  of  God's  image  on  Jesus  as  known  to  ' '  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  says  that  God  is  indeed  a  "spirit"  but  that  He  is  also  "love." 

[3379  r]  Comp.  Test,  xii  Patr.  Levi,  iii.  5—7  for  a  Jewish  tradition  concerning 
(i)  intercessory  angels  (who  make  propitiation  for  the  righteous)  also  called 
"angels  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  or  "archangels,"  or  "the  powers  of  the 
angels,"  and  (2)  in  "the  [heaven]  below"  these,  other  angels,  "who  bear 
answers  (?)  to  the  angels  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

In  \-iew  of  such  traditions,  it  becomes  more  easy  to  understand  why  John  should 
insist  that  all  descending  and  ascending  of  angels  must  be  on  "the  son  of  man." 
Similarly  a  kind  of  specialising  of  angels  is  suggested,  on  Gen.  xviii.  2,  by  Targ. 
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carried  up  upon,  and  to  be  brought  down  upon,  one  "mediating 
logos,"  namely,  "the  son  of  man."  John  does  not  mention  a 
"  ladder."  But  he  implies  that  there  is  a  "  ladder,"  not  passive  like 
Philo's,  but  active,  a  human  element,  "  a  son  of  man,"  never  at  rest, 
joining  earth  and  heaven  together'. 

[3380]  The  Johannine  mention  of  "heaven  opened"  implies  a 
reference  to  the  Synoptic  descriptions  of  the  heaven  being  opened  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus.  No  mention  of  angels,  it  is  true,  is  made  by 
the  Synoptists  on  that  occasion.  But  if  "angels"  are  to  be  connected 
with  "  prayers,"  then  it  is  worth  noting  that  Luke  describes  Jesus  as 
at  that  instant  "praying."  If  Luke  is  right,  John  may  be  here 
representing  Jesus  as  promising  to  His  disciples  that  His  experience 
at  baptism  should  also  be  theirs  when  they  were  born  again.  Prayers 
should  go  up,  and  God's  answering  blessings  should  come  down,  like 
angels,  and  both  on  "the  son  of  man^" 


Jer.  I  and  Jer.  II,  which  say  that  the  "three"  were  sent  for  three  "words"  {i.e. 
"things")  because  one  "angel"  cannot  be  sent  for  more  than  one  "word"  (Levy 
Ch.  ii.  37  a).     See  also  3385^  foil. 

1  [3379  d'\  In  Jn  i.  51  rous  077^X0115  tov  Oeov  ava^alvovras  koI  Kara^atvovras  (ttI 
t6v  vlbv  TOV  dvdpcbirov,  Nonnus  makes  the  angels  first  "descend,"  and  then 
"ascend."  Some  Latin  MSS.  render  iirl  by  " supra, '^  some  by  "ad."  The  latter 
rendering  perhaps  implies  "ascending  and  descending  [again,  that  is  to  say, 
ascending  to  heaven  from  the  son  of  man  on  earth,  and  descending  again  from 
heaven]  io  the  son  of?nan."  But  the  Greek  is  more  simply  rendered  by  taking  iirl 
as  "upon"  or  *'i?f£r,"  with  the  compound  verb  "  moving-up-and-down,"  according 
to  the  freq.  usage  of  ivl  with  accus.  {Joh.  Gr.  2342  i).  It  is  true  that  the  genit. 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Jacob's  dream  "on  it,"  i.e.  "on  (Heb.  in)  the  ladder,"  (Gen. 
xxviii.  12)  ^7r'  avTTJ^  (v.r.  avrij),  but  the  accus.  occurs  in  Nehem.  xii.  37 
ivip7}(7ap  iwi  (Heb.  upon)  K\i/j.aKai.  Chrys.  has  ad  toe.  rl  ovv  ipeis  Urav  td-gs  tovs 
d77Aoi;s  itr'  ifjii  iva^alvovras  koL  KaTa^alvovra^,  where  the  order  of  the  words 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  takes  the  two  verbs  as  one  compound  verb.  On  the 
conception  of  "the  son  of  man"  as  "moving  about,"  irepiirarQv,  in  mediatorial 
activity,  see  3407  (viii)  and  Azotes  2998  (xxviii)/—^. 

In  Dan.  xii.  i  "Michael  shall  stand  [up],  the  great  prince  that  standeth  [up] 
Jor  the  children  of  thy  people,"  both  LXX  and  Theod.  have  6  iaTr\Km  iirl  roiis  vloi/s 
TOV  \aov  (TOV — a  passage  that  illustrates  the  ambiguity  of  iirl  in  translations  from 
Hebrew. 

^  [3380  a]  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  heavens 
and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  Luke  says  that  Jesus  "vios praying."  The  parallel 
Mark  and  Matthew  say  that  Jesus  "was  going  up."  To  the  suggestions  (From 
Letter  617  foil.)  offering  an  explanation  of  this  divergence,  it  might  be  added  that  the 
Hebrew  "/«/?  up  one's  soul"  is  ambiguous  in  Aramaic,  where  "soul"  is  frequently 
(much  more  frequently  than  in  Hebrew)  used  for  "self."  It  might  mean  "lift  up 
oneself."     It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  Targum  on  "lift  up  my  soul" 
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John's  agreement  and  disagreement  with  Philo  may  be  illustrated 
by  their  treatment  of  the  question  "  What  is  it  that  convicts  man 
of  sin?" — a  question  connected  with  the  first  words  assigned  to 
Jesus  in  the  fourth  gospel :  "  IV^f  seek  ye^  ? "  Almost  the  first 
Bibhcal  use  of  the  word  ^^ seek" — which  forms  so  large  a  part  in 
Christ's  doctrine — is  in  the  question  "^^'hat  seekest  thou?"  put 
to  the  wandering  Joseph  by  an  unnamed  person  ("a  certain  man") 
whom  the  Jerusalem  Targum  calls  "Gabriel,"  that  is,  "man  of 
God,"  but  whom  Philo — taking  Joseph  to  be  the  tj'pe  of  our 
wandering  souls — regards  as  "  the  ideal  Man,"  who  dwells  in  our 
hearts,  and  who  "convicts  "  us  of  error  or  ignorance*.  This  "  man  " 
Philo  calls  "ruler,"  "king,"  "judge,"  "witness,"  "accuser,"  "con- 
victor."  Thus  he  comes  near  to  a  personification  of  some  spirit 
from  heaven  identifying  itself  with  our  spirit,  or  conscience,  on  earth. 
But  he  does  not  really  personify  it — any  more  than  Epictetus 
personifies  the  character  as  to  which  he  gives  his  disciples  the 
warning  "  Beware  lest  thou  do  aught  as  a  wild  beast ;  else  thou  hast 
lost  the  Man'." 

It  would  seem  that  John  accepted  much  of  the  Philonian  doctrine 
about  man,  and  felt  that  it  included  some  of  the  deepest  truths  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  taught  by  Christ,  but  not  apparent  on  the  surface 
in  the  earliest  Greek  gospels.  But  he  accepts  Philo  merely  as  inter- 
preting or  translating — as  a  master  of  modem  languages,  so  to 
speak,  shewing  how  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  Word  might  be 
made  intelligible  to  Greeks  and  Romans  by  reference  to  the  Logos 
which  separated  man  from  the  aloga,  that  is,  from  beasts"*. 

in  Ps.  XXV.  X,  Ixxxvi.  4,  cxliii.  8  adds  '■Hn prayer."  In  Gen.  xviiL  22  "stood"  is 
rendered  by  the  Targums  '■''ministered  in  prayer" 

[3380 1(]  John  {Joh.  Foe.  1649,  /oA.  Gr.  2630^)  never  represents  Jesus  as 
praying.  But  the  reason  may  be  that  he  regarded  the  word  "pray"  as  inadequate 
for  describing  the  spiritual  act  by  which  Jesus  was  constantly  ascending  to  heaven. 
He  uses  the  word  "request"  or  "ask." 

1  [3380 f]  Jn  i.  38.  The  first  precept  in  Mark  (3603)  is  (i.  15)  "Repent  ye  and 
believe  in  the  gospel  (xiffxeiJeTe  iv  ri^  evayyeXlif))."  What  ^^ the  gospel"  was,  Mark 
did  not  explain.  Nor  did  he  explain  that  the  '■'beliemng"  was  not  to  be  a  mere 
intellectual  behef  in  facts,  but  also  a  moral  beUef,  or  trust,  in  a  Person,  namely, 
"  the  son  of  man." 

*  Gen.  xxxvii.  15,  Philo  i.  195 — 6,  comp.  i.  565  and  see  /o/i.  Gr.  2649.  The 
"  man  "  is  called  "EXeyxcj,  that  is,  Reprover  or  Convictor.     See  3601  d  foil. 

'  Epict.  ii.  9.  I  foil.,  seejok.  Gr.  1960 <-. 

••  The  gulf  that  divides  the  Philonian  from  the  Johannine  Logos,  who  gives 
His  flesh  and  blood  for  mankind,  is  indicated  by  many  passages,  e.g.  Philo  i.  107, 
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As  to  the  special  question,  the  use  of  the  phrase  '*  son  of  man," 
the  facts  suggest  that  John,  finding  the  origin  of  it  not  clearly 
stated,  and  scarcely  even  indicated,  by  the  Synoptists,  put  forth  the 
following  view  :  "  It  began  from  the  baptism,  in  which  there  was 
a  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus,  to  which  John  testified.  The  early 
evangeHsts  also  mention  a  voice  from  heaven  caUing  Jesus  'son^' 
But  Jesus  did  not  desire  as  yet  to  be  called,  still  less  to  call  Himself, 
'  son  of  God.'  When  the  evil  spirits  called  Him  by  such,  or  by  some 
such,  a  title.  He  rebuked  them.  Yet  He  desired  to  connect  Himself, 
in  the  minds  of  His  disciples  and  others,  with  the  thought  of  the 
Spirit  of  sonship.  Therefore  He  began  from  the  first  to  call  Himself 
'son  of  man.'  He  wished  to  teach  the  world  how  divine  a  thing 
a  good  man  is,  being  in  some  sort  the  image  and  breath  or  spirit  of 
God  the  Father,  and  how  divine  a  thing  a  good  son  is,  without  whom 
a  father  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  existing.  This  Spirit  of  son- 
ship  He  felt  within  Himself  present  in  all  its  fulness;  so  that  He  had 
power,  in  that  Spirit,  not  only  to  ascend  to  the  Father  but  also  to 
take  up  others  with  Him,  and  not  only  to  come  back  to  earth  from 
the  Father,  but  also  to  bring  back  with  Himself  '  gifts  for  men.' 

"To  this  Spirit,  or  to  this  Man,  or  Son  of  Man — this  Power 
within  Himself,  or  one  with  Himself — He  felt  that  God  had  given 
authority  over  all  spiritual  things,  thus  making  Man  the  charioteer 
of  the  universe  as  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision.  Ezekiel  was  also  the 
only  prophet  habitually  called  '  son  of  man '  by  God.  And  this 
afforded  one  more  reason  why  the  Lord  called  Himself  by  this 
apparently  lowly  title,  because  Ezekiel  was  the  first  to  be  so  called 
and  also  the  first  to  see  the  vision  of  the  man  above  the  throne  in 
heaven." 

If  also  we  assume  John  to  have  known  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
Temptation,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  that,  too,  in  view,  when  he 
recorded  His  answer  to  Nathanael : — "  Two  of  the  early  evangelists 
say  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  immediately  after  the  baptism,  Satan 
came  to  Jesus  and  said,  '  If  thou  be  f/ie  Son  of  God.'     But  Jesus 

"  That  part  of  our  faculties  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  irrational  (or, 
non-logos,  6.\a^a)  creatures  has  been  endowed  with  blood ;  but  that  part  which  has 
emanated  from  the  fountain  of  the  Logos  [has  been  endowed]  with  the  Spirit — 
[that  is  to  say],  not  air  in  motion  but  a  kind  of  type  and  character  of  divine 
faculty."     See  3379(5. 

^  John  does  not  mention  this,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  expression  "son  of 
God  "  occurs  in  Jn  i.   34  (see  From  Letter  693  and  Joh.   Gr.  2386  a). 
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replied,  ^Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,'  preferring  to  call  Himself 
*Man'  So,  when  one  of  the  Lord's  first  disciples  was  disposed  to 
call  Him,  soon  after  His  baptism,  '  the  Son  of  God^  or  '  the  King  of 
Israel,'  Jesus  replied,  in  eflfect,  that  at  present  the  disciple  did  not 
know  what  *  Son  of  God '  meant,  nor  what  '  King  of  Israel '  meant. 
For  no  one  could  know  the  Son  of  God  except  through  first  knowing 
*  the  son  of  man.' " 

§  3.     '"Jacob"  and  '' Israer 

[3381]  WTiat  does  the  fourth  evangelist  intend  us  to  learn  from 
the  fact  that  in  his  gospel  Christ's  first  lesson  to  the  Church  turns  on 
"  the  son  of  man  "  and  alludes  to  Jacob's  Dream  ? 

This,  among  other  things,  that  He  wished  His  disciples  to  aspire 
from  the  beginning  to  "greater  things^"  for  mankind.  Man,  says  a 
Targum  on  the  Creation,  was  "created  in  two  formations^"  The 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  says  the  same  thing — first  "  the  earthy," 
then  "the  heavenly."  Jacob  had  begun  by  being  "Jacob,"  "a 
supplanter',"  but  ended  by  becoming  "Israel"  when  he  had  seen  the 
face  of  God^.  So  the  disciples  were  to  ascend  through  the  things  of 
the  flesh  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 

In  this  gospel,  Jesus  never  mentions  Jacob  as  He  does  in  the 
Synoptists'.  He  mentions  "  Israelite,"  however,  to  Nathanael,  as 
has  been  said  above  (3375),  playing  on  the  noble  meaning  of  the 
name,  implying  that  the  whole  nation,  if  it  is  Israel  in  truth,  is 
"without  guile." 

[3382]  "  Israel "  is  sometimes  ambiguously  used.  In  Isaiah,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  person  spoken  of  by  God  as 

^  Jn  i.  50  "Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these." 

*  Gen.  ii.  7  Targ.  Jon. 

*  Gen.  xxvii.  36  "Is  he  not  rightly  csiltA  facobl  for  he  hath  supplanted  me 
these  two  times." 

*  [3381  a]  Gen.  xxxii.  30  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face  and  my  life  is 
preserved."  "Isra-"  might  be  variously  interpreted.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
John  interpreted  it  as  Philo  and  Origen  did  (3140  a — b,  3375^).  In  any  case  no 
interpretation  could  at  any  time  have  excluded  "-el,"  "God,"  as  part  of  the  word. 

*  [3381  (J]  "Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  are  mentioned  in  Mk  xii.  26, 
Mt.  xxii.  33,  Lk.  XX.  37,  Mt.  viii.  11,  Lk.  xiii.  28.  Jacob  occurs,  in  Jn,  only 
in  connection  with  Jacob's  well,  as  the  giver  of  a  water  inferior  to  "the  living 
water" ;  and  the  name  is  never  mentioned  by  Jesus  Himself.  There  is  a  touch  of 
Johannine  irony  in  making  the  Samaritan  woman  say  (iv.  la)  "  Art  thou  greater 
than  OMX father,  facob'i  " 
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"my  servant"  (or  by  the  prophet  as  "his  [i.e.  God's]  servant")  is 
Israel,  or  the"  prophet  as  representing  Israel,  or  some  other 
representative  of  Israel. 

This  was  an  early  difficulty.  The  Acts  describes  the  perplexed 
eunuch  as  looking  up  from  reading  the  prophecy  about  the  Suffering 
Servant  and  saying  to  Philip,  "  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ? 
Of  himself,  or  of  some  other'?"  In  Daniel,  the  figure  like  "  a  son 
of  man  "  brought  to  the  Ancient  of  Days  appears  to  represent  the 
spiritual  Israel,  afterwards  spoken  of  as  "the  saints,"  and  yet  destined 
to  be  the  Messiah  at  the  same  time^.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  I 
loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  EgyptV'  is  actually  applied,  in 
the  Introduction  of  "  Matthew,"  to  the  child  Jesus*.  The  application 
to  a  Person  is  in  accordance  with  the  personifying  thought  that  runs 
through  many  parts  of  Isaiah,  and  through  the  Pauline  Epistles  too^ 

[3383]  Jacob's  Dream  might  therefore  naturally  present  itself  as 
a  type  both  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  of 
the  kinship  between  Jacob  on  earth  and  Israel  in  heaven — the  latter 
being  represented  by  Daniel's  figure  of  "  one  like  a  son  of  man, 
brought  near  "  to  the  throne  in  heaven.  This  kinship,  this  potential 
nearness  of  the  man  on  earth  to  the  throne  in  heaven,  is  recognised 
in  a  Targum  on  Jacob's  Dream  where  the  angels  say  "  Come,  see 
Jacob  the  pious  whose  likeness  is  inlaid  in  the  throne  of  glory,  and 
whom  you  have  so  greatly  desired  to  behold^"  Another  tradition,  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "Who  is  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun  ? " 
says  "Israel  the  Elder'";  and  another  repeats  the  saying  of  the 
Targumist  about  the  "  likeness  engraved  above  "  in  connection  with 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  the  angel  at  Penuel^ 

We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  antecedently  probable  that 
"  Israel,"  in  our  Lord's  doctrine,  actually  and  historically  represented 
what  Paul  calls  "Israel  after  the  spirit,"  that  is,  spiritual  humanity,  or 
man  conformed  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  And  Jesus,  in  the  story  of 
Nathanael,  is  represented  as  teaching'  His  disciples  that  they  must 

1  Acts  viii.  34. 

*  See   above   3042,    and   Dalman,    Words   p.   241    "a  personification   of  the 
'people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.'" 

*  Hos.  xi.  I  on  which  see  Jerome.  *  Mt.  ii.  15. 

'  E.g.  the  passages  that  speak  of  the  Church  as  "the  body"  of  Christ. 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  12,  Jer.  I  (sim.  Jer.  II). 
'  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxxii.  24. 

^  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxxii.  27 — 8  (Wiinsche  p.  380). 

*  [3883a]    "Was  teaching."     This  is  briefly  put  for  "was  intended  by  the 
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rise  from  the  earthy  to  the  heavenly  Man,  or  Adam,  with  Himself  as 
"  son  of  man,"  or  son  of  Adam,  to  help  them. 

[3384]  Nathanael,  saying  to  Jesus,  "Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,  thou  art  King  of  Israel "  (^Joh.  Gr.  1966),  had  mentioned  terms 
of  which  he  had  inadequate  conceptions.  Putting  aside  these, 
Jesus  replies,  in  effect,  "  Begin  from  the  beginning.  You  talk  about 
'  the  Son  of  God,'  but  do  you  know  enough  about  '  the  son  of  man '  ? 
He  that  knoweth  not  'the  son  of  man,'  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  know  the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?  Enlightened 
by  the  angels  that  ascend  and  descend  upon  '  the  son  of  man,'  you 
shall  receive  ampler  visions  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  of  God  Himself,  and  of  His  kingdom,  and  of  the  Israel  that  He 
has  chosen." 

[3385]  And  how  much  of  this  reply  would  Nathanael — according 
to  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel — understand?  This, 
first,  and  at  once,  that  he  must  henceforth  talk  less  freely  about 
God  and  think  more  about  man.  Then,  and  also  at  once,  he 
would  feel  that  whatever  Jesus  might  mean,  the  meaning  was  not  a 
mere  iteration  of  something  that  Ezekiel  had  said,  or  of  something 
that  Daniel  had  said,  or  of  something  written  in  the  eighth 
Psalm.  It  was  the  statement  of  a  conviction  that  passed  from  the 
speaker's  into  the  hearer's  heart,  about  the  future  of  "the  son 
of  man."  Soon,  if  not  at  once,  Nathanael  would  perceive  that 
the  term,  while  including  humanity  at  large,  referred  primarily  and 
directly  to  Jesus  Himself  as  representing  humanity.  But  perhaps 
this  would  not  be  clear  at  first.  The  immediate  lesson  might  be 
that  God  was  on  the  point  of  revealing  more  things  about  Himself 
through  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  representative  of  the  sons  of 
man  on  earth,  than  through  the  speculations  of  the  Pharisees  about 
the  ethereal  natures  of  "angels"  in  heaven ^ 

author  of  the  Johannine  gospel  to  be  regarded  as  teaching — and  rightly  intended, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Christ's  doctrine."  It  is  not  asserted 
that  Jesus  "was  teaching"  in  these  precise  words  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  asserted  that  John  for  the  most  part  avoids  the  ancient  traditions  of  Christ's 
precise  words  and  prefers  to  give  their  substance. 

The  diversity  of  traditions  abodt  angels 

1  [3S86a]  In  speaking  of  "Jewish  tradition"  about  angels  it  becomes  more  than 
usually  necessary  to  recognise  that  there  may  have  been  great  diversities  of  opinion  in 
different  classes  of  Jews  at  different  times.  Thus  Daniel  (x.  13 — 21  "the  prince  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  withstood  me. ..but  lo,  Michael,  tme  of  the  chief  princes, 
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It  is  contended  that  all  these  suggestions  of  doctrine  about  God 
and  man,  arising  out  of  the  condensed  and  mystical  Johannine 
narrative,  or  prose-poem,  of  the  conversion  of  Nathanael,  harmonize 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  and  vivify,  the  corresponding 
doctrine  in  the  Synoptic  gospels. 


came  to  help  me... and  now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the  prince  of  Persia,  and 
when  I  go  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Greece  shall  come... and  there  is  none  that 
holdeth  with  me  against  these  but  Michael  your  prince,"  xii.  i  "And  at  that  time 
shall  Michael  (lit.)  stand,  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy 
people  ")  gives  a  narrower  and  more  national  view  of  Michael's  office  than  the  one 
given  in  Revelation  (xii.  i — 7  "And  a  great  sign  was  seen  in  heaven,  a  woman 
arrayed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet... and  she  was  with  child... and 
behold  a  great  red  dragon... and  the  dragon  stood... that  he  might  devour  her 

child. ..and  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God  and  unto  his  throne And  there 

was  war  in  heaven,  Michael  and  his  angels  [going  forth]  to  war  with  the  dragon, 
and  the  dragon  warred  and  his  angels").  And  a  similar  diversity  appears  in  the 
Jewish  traditions  about  Michael  given  by  Levy  (iii.  100).  The  first  {Chag.  lib, 
quoted  fully  in  Levy  i.  5 10  (5)  represents  the  angel  as  standing  by  the  Altar  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  heaven,  oflFering  up  sacrifice  to  God.  But  the 
second  sounds  a  note  of  warning  {Berach.  J.  ix.  13  a)  "When  suffering  falls 
on  anyone  let  him  not  present  his  prayer  to  Michael  or  to  Gabriel  but  to  me." 
The  third,  from  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  i.  2  "All  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously 
with  her,"  represents  a  Rabbi  as  venturing  to  say  that  these  "friends"  are  Michael 
and  Gabriel.  The  fourth  {Jom.  77  a)  represents  God  as  rejecting  Michael's 
petitions  for  Israel. 

[3385  U]  The  meaning  of  "  Michael"  (Numb.  Rah.  on  Numb.  ii.  10)  is  said  to  be 
"Who  [is]  like  God?"  (mi-cha-el)  (comp.  Exod.  xv.  11  "Who  is  like  unto  thee?") 
and  the  angel  is  recognised  as  one  of  four  that  are  in  close  attendance  on  God, 
Michael  being  on  His  right  hand.  This  agrees  with  Dan.  x.  13  "o«£  of  the  chief 
princes,'''  explained  by  Rashi  as  meaning  one  of  those  who  are  "first  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  God"  (see  Breithaupt).  Also  on  Is.  Ixiii.  9  "the  angel  of  his 
presence  [lit.  of  his  face)  saved  them,"  Rashi  says  "Is  est  Michael  princeps  faciei 
ex  illis  qui  ministrant  coram  eo."  There  appears  to  be  a  contrast  between  "face" 
and  "angel"  in  Exodus,  where  (xxxiii.  14)  "My  presetice  {\\\..  face)  shall  go  with 
thee" — apparently  rescinding  the  previous  utterance  [ib.  2 — 3)  "I  will  send  an 
angel  before  thee... for  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee" — is  referred  to  by 
Rashi  thus,  "Juxta  Targum  ejus  [erit  explicatio],  Non  mittam  amplius  angelum, 
ego  ipse'ibo."  Moreover  in  Isaiah,  "the  angel  of  his  presence"  is  rendered  by 
LXX  "and  no  angel  but  He  [i.e.  God'[  Himself."  Apparently  "the  Face"  is  God 
Himself,  and  "the  Princes  of  the  Face"  are  the  archangels  who  stand  in  the 
Presence-chamber. 

[3385  c]  Again,  as  regards  the  offices  of  Michael  and  Gabriel,  Revelation 
mentions  Michael  as  the  leader  of  the  (xii.  7)  "war  in  heaven."  But  Jerome 
(who  seems  to  agree  with  the  tendency  of  Jewish  tradition)  says  (on  Dan.  viii.  16) 
that  Gabriel  is  "placed  over  battles  (praepositus  est  proeliis),"  whereas  Michael  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  "promises  of  prosperity"  and  "propitiations," 
because  his  name  is  "Who  is  like  God?"  and  "because  no  one  except  God  can 
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offer  propitiation  (quia  propitiationem  vel  expiationem  nollas  possit  ofiferre  nisi 
Deos)."  On  the  first  clause  in  Dan.  xii.  x  '^And  at  that  time  shall  Muhael  stand, 
the  great  prince  that  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people,"  Rashi's  comment  is 
"silebit  tanqoam  mutus."  That  is  to  say,  Rashi  takes  "shall  stand,"  in  the  first 
clause,  as  "shall  stand  still,"  and  he  gives  this  as  the  reason  for  his  inactivity, 
"Because  he  sees  the  Holy  One  on  the  point  of  judging  [the  nations]  for  Himself." 

The  Index  to  Hershon's  Genesis  with  a  Talmudical  Commentary  gives  a  great 
number  of  Talmudical  passages  shewing  that  Jerome's  distinction  is  not  always 
observed.  Resh  Lakish  {Deut.  Rab.  on  Dent.  xx.  lo)  said  that  Michael  was  snow 
and  Gabriel  fire,  but  the  Targum  on  Job  xxv.  i  makes  Michael  fire  and  Gabriel 
water  ;  and  there  are  many  other  variations.  But  as  a  rule  Michael  is  on  the  right 
hand  and  Gabriel  on  the  left;  and  Michael  is  the  mediator  while  Gabriel  is  the 
champion. 

[33S5  d\  In  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (ed.  Charles)  Michael  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  name  except  in  a  late  Hebrew  version  of  Test.  Naphtali 
§  8 — 9  (p.  ii6)  as  being  at  the  head  of  "seventy  ministering  angels."  In  the 
earlier  version  of  the  Testaments,  Michael  is  perhaps  referred  to,  though  not 
named.  After  an  angel  has  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  Levi  has  seen  ( Test. 
Levi  v.  i)  "the  Most  High  upon  a  throne  of  glory,"  he  says  to  the  angel  {ib.  5) 
"Tell  me  thy  name."  The  reply  is  (ib.  6)  "I  am  the  angel  who  intercedeth 
for  the  nation  of  Israel  that  they  may  not  be  smitten  utterly."  After  this,  according 
to  Dr  Charles's  English  translation,  Levi  says  {ib.  7)  "I  awaked  and  blessed  the 
Most  High  atid  the  angel  who  intercedeth  for  the  nation  of  Israel  and  for  all  the 
righteous."  But  there  is  (in  v.  6)  a  v.r.  '■^  attendeth"  instead  of  '■'^  intercedeth  for  " 
and  Dr  Charles's  Gk  text  (in  v.  7)  omits  the  words  italicised.  However,  "men," 
as  well  as  "Israel,"  are  distinctly  included  in  Test.  Dan  vi.  2  "Draw  near  to  God 
and  to  the  angel  that  intercedeth  for  (v.r.  attendeth)  you,  for  he  is  a  mediator 

between   God  and  men  and  for  the  peace  of  Israel  he  shall  stand "     These 

passages  are  important  as  shewing  the  possibility  of  a  belief,  among  some  Jews,  in 
a  mediation  for  sinful  men  by  sinless  non-human  angels,  which  other  Jews  would 
reject  as  an  impossibility  since  angels  (3162 — 3)  "had  not  the  finger." 

[3385  if]  As  to  the  composite  Book  of  Enoch,  Dr  Charles  says  (p.  118)  "It 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  angelology  of  these 
various  passages."  In  xl.  i — 10  it  recognises  four  "angels  of  \.he  face{s),"  i.e.  of 
the  Presence ;  but  "in  xx.  there  are  six  chief  angels"  and  "in  xc.  21  there  is  a 
reference  to  seven."  In  En.  xx.  i — 7,  Michael  is  mentioned  as  the  fourth  of  six 
holy  angels,  and  as  being  "set  over  the  best  part  of  mankind,  over  the  people." 
On  this  Dr  Charles  says  "Michael  is  the  guardian  angel  of  Israel:  so  in  Dan. 
X.  13,  21,  xii.  I  and  likewise  universally."  But  on  Test,  xil  Patr.  Levi,  v.  6, 
after  saying  "In  Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1,  Michael  is  described  as  the  guardian  angel 
of  Israel,"  he  adds  "This  view  had  but  little  currency  in  second  century  authorities, 
for  I  En.  XX.  7  (?5)  (that  is  the  Gk  Enoch)  does  not  support  it  as  it  reads  Mtx»^X, 
6  els  tQiv  ayibjy  ayyiKwy,  6  iri  tOp  toO  Xaov  dyadQy.  This  passage  represents 
Michael  as  the  patron  angel  of  the  saints  in  Israel — not  the  patron  angel  of  the 
nation." 

The  Greek,  however,  seems  to  me  not  to  justilj'  the  rendering  "the  saints  in 
Israel,"  but  rather  to  mean  "/>4^  welfare,  or  prosperity,  of  Israel"  It  is,  as 
printed  by  Dr  Charles  {Enoch,  p.  356)  6  i-wl  rwr  toO  XooO  d7adcDr  TerayfUpK  [coi] 
exi  T(fj  Xaifi,  or  6$  erl  tQp  tov  Xaov  dyadQv  r^a/rrat  [«ai]  exi  T(fi  Xa<p  (where  I  do 
not  find  any  Greek  authority  given  for  bracketing  the  koI).     If  the  writer  of  the 
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Gk  had  meant  "saints,"  he  would  almost  certainly  have  written  the  usual  ayluv 
instead  of  d-yadibv.  To  a-yadd.  followed  by  the  genit.  of  the  person  means  "the 
blessmgs  of"  in  Lk.  xvi.  25  "thy  good-things  (to.  dyaOd  crov),"  where  both  SS  and 
Delitzsch  have  "good"  (meaning  "prosperity,"  Gesen.  mb)  as  also  KA  etc.  have 
in  Ps.  xvi.  1  tQu  dyadCiv  nov  (see  3375  a).  'Ayaddi  occurs  five  times  in  Genesis, 
and  always  in  neuter  pi.  meaning  "good-things,"  e.g.  xxiv.  10  tQv  d.  rov  Kvplov, 
xlv.  18  TrdvTwv  tQiv  d.  AiyuiTTov.  On  the  other  hand  01  dyadol  in  LXX,  meaning 
"the  good"  and  used  absolutely,  is  very  rare,  if  it  occurs  at  all  (Gesen.  374  <5). 

[3385/]  If  we  take  d7a^d  as  meaning  "good  things,"  then  the  Gk  Enoch  will 
mean  that  Michael  is  "set  over  the  blessings  of  the  people  and  over  the  people  [in 
general],"  i.e.  he  presides,  more  particularly,  over  the  promises  of  prosperity 
(Jerome  "ubi  prospera  promittuntur")  to  Israel,  and  also,  in  general,  over  Israel 
as  distinct  from  other  nations.  The  Ethiop.  transl.  (xx.  i — 5)  would  seem  to  have 
taken  this  as  "over  the  best  part  of  mankind,  over  the  people  [of  God]" — as 
distinct  from  "the  nations."  In  En.  xl.  9  (part  of  the  Similitudes)  Michael  is  the 
first  of  the  four  Angels  of  the  Presence  and  is  called  "the  merciful  and  long- 
suffering,"  and  none  of  the  four  are  connected  specially  with  the  "people," 
i.e.  Israel.  Indeed  "  Rufael"  is  said  to  be  set  over  "all  the  diseases  and  the  wounds 
of  the  children  of  men."  In  En.  Ix.  4  (said  to  be  a  Noachic  interpolated  fragment) 
Michael  is  described  as  sending  an  angel  to  Enoch,  very  much  as,  in  Daniel,  an 
unnamed  angel,  supposed  to  be  Michael,  sends  Gabriel. 

[3385^]  Opposed  to  this  Enochian  tendency  to  multiply  angelic  personalities 
and  to  assign  them  unvarying  characteristics  is  the  more  truly  Hebraic  doctrine 
that  angels  have  not  human  personalities  but  are  God's  agencies  and  instruments 
of  the  nature  of  winds  and  flames  corresponding  to  thoughts  and  spiritual  motions. 
Commenting  on  the  refusal  of  the  "man"  that  wrestled  with  Jacob  to  disclose  his 
name,  Gen.  Kab.  (on  Gen.  xxxii.  29)  paraphrases  the  angel's  reply  thus,  "Why 
dost  thou  ask  after  my  name?  I  know  not  what  name  I  shall  have,"  and  quotes 
a  Rabbinical  saying  that  Jehovah  gives  an  angel  different  names  from  time  to  time. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Judg.  xiii.  18,  on  which  Rashi  represents  the  angel  as  saying 
"My  name  is  continually  changed  and  I  know  not  into  what  my  name  has  been 
changed  to-day." 

It  is  important  to  recognise  these  two  opposite  currents  of  thought.  Some 
might  multiply  names  of  angels  indefinitely  and  attach  personality  and  important 
differences  to  their  several  names.  Others  might  consider  that  the  several  missions 
of  an  angel  did  not  necessitate  several  names,  and  that  it  was  best  to  think  of  the 
angel  simply  as  "the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  or,  if  he  must  have  a  name,  as  being  the 
inadequate  "likeness"  of  One  the  "like"  of  whom  could  not  exist,  so  that  the 
angelic  name  was  WHO  IS  LIKE  EL  i.e.  Michael.  Luke  is  the  only  evangelist 
that  has  introduced  what  may  be  called  a  personal  angel,  namely,  Gabriel,  into  the 
story  of  the  gospel ;  and  indeed  Gabriel  does  not  come  into  the  actual  story  but 
only  into  the  Introduction.  Even  there,  one  would  have  expected  Michael. 
Jerome  (in  the  above  quoted  comment  on  Daniel)  explains  the  mission  of  Gabriel 
in  Luke,  on  the  ground  that  the  object  of  it  is  war — a  war  against  evil. 

[3386  hi  As  regards  the  part  played  by  angels  in  connection  with  the 
Resurrection  or  Ascension  of  Christ  we  have  to  ask  whether  the  Christian 
traditions  about  it  shew  any  traces  of  Jewish  imagery.  Revelation  (xii.  5 — 7)  after 
saying  that  the  "man  child,  who  is  to  rule  all  the  nations,  was  caught  up  unto  God 
and  unto  his  throne,"  and  that  the  mother,  that  is,  the  Church,  "fled  into  the 
wilderness,"  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  "war  in  heaven"  of  "Michael  and  his 
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angels,"  in  which  "the  great  dragon  was  cast  down."  Thus  the  conquest  of  sin  on  , 
earth,  by  Christ  on  the  Cross,  appears  to  be  typified  by  the  casting  down  of  Satan 
from  heaven.  Somewhat  similarly  Jesus  says  in  John  (xii.  31)  "Now  shall  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out" — looking  forward  to  the  Crucifixion.  With  this 
we  must  compare  the  sapng  in  Luke  (x.  18)  "I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning 
firom  heaven."  But  there  is  no  clear  connection  in  Revelation  between  the  ascent 
of  the  "Child"  to  the  "throne"  and  the  casting  down  of  Satan  by  Michael.  So, 
too,  in  Daniel  there  is  no  clear  connection  between  the  Aramaic  narrative  in  Dan. 
vii.  13  "there  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he 
came  even  to  the  ancient  of  days  and  they  (or  THEY)  (3041  a,  and  Index)  brought 
him  near  before  him,"  and  the  Hebrew  narrative  in  Dan.  viii.  16  foil.,  which 
introduces  Gabriel  and  the  \Tsion  of  the  conflicts  in  which  he,  aided  by  Michael, 
contends  for  Israel.  Some  readers  of  the  former  ntiay  feel  that  they  could  have 
done  without  the  angels  that  are  introduced  in  the  latter.  The  Person  "like 
a  son  of  man"  and  "THEY"  would  have  sufficed. 

[3385 1]  In  Christian  traditions  about  Christ's  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  thought  of  Michael  and  Gabriel  as  aiding  "the  son  of 
man"  and  bringing  him  "near"  to  God's  throne  is  to  be  found  in  Acts,  where 
(i.  9 — 11)  "two  men"  appear  to  the  apK>stles  "in  white  apparel,"  after  Christ  has 
ascended,  declaring  to  them  that  He  will  "in  like  manner"  descend.  Also,  in  The 
Gospel  of  Peter,  "two  men"  enter  Christ's  tomb  and  presently  emerge  conveying 
Him  to  heaven.  In  neither  of  these  narratives  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
"casting  down"  of  "the  dragon."  In  the  Acts,  perhaps  the  triumphant  exaltation 
of  Christ  is  supposed  to  imply  the  downfall  of  Satan.  In  the  Petrine  Gospel, 
something  of  the  kind  may  be  implied  in  the  question  put  to  the  Cross,  "Hast 
thou  preached  to  them  that  sleep?"  and  by  the  answer  "Yea."  For  this  implies 
the  Preaching  of  Christ  to  the  Dead.  Thereby — so  tradition  taught — Satan  was 
vanquished  by  having  his  prison  broken  open  and  his  captives  torn  from  his  grasp 
and  transported  to  Paradise.  Hence,  though  the  metaphor  is  different,  the 
thought  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  question  had  been  "Hast  thou  cast  down 
the  dragon  ?  " 

[3386/]  The  differences  between  our  gospels  as  to  appearances  of  angels  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ  are  defended  by  Origen  against  Celsus  (v.  56)  as  historically 
justifiable,  though  susceptible  at  the  same  time  of  "a  figurative  meaning  (rpoxo' 
Xoylat)."  Mark  {x\'i.  5)  mentions  simply  "a  young  man"  (the  term  applied  in 
Tobit  (K)  v.  5,  7,  9  to  the  angel  Raphael  when  first  introduced).  Matthew 
(xxviii.  7  foil.)  mentions  "the  (or,  an)  angel  of  the  Lord,"  as  descending  from 
heaven  and  rolhng  away  the  stone  from  the  tomb.  Luke  (xxiv.  4)  mentions 
"two  men."  All  imply  that  the  women  to  whom  these  visitants  appeared  saying 
"He  is  risen,"  were  amazed  or  terrified. 

John  (xx.  2  folL )  radically  differs.  He  says  that  Mary  Magdalene  brought  two 
of  the  disciples  to  the  open  tomb,  saying,  "They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of 
the  tomb,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  She  makes  no  mention  of 
"angels."  When  the  two  disciples  had  entered  the  tomb  and  found  it  empty,  and 
had  departed  "unto  their  own  home,"  Mary  "was  standing  without  at  the  tomb 
weeping;  so,  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  and  looked  into  the  tomb;  and  she 
beholdeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  feet,  where 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.    And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?" 

[3386^]  This  is  the  only  mention  of  "angels"  made  by  John  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Resurrection.    Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned 
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"two  men"  in  Luke,  or  the  "young  man"  and  the  "angel"  in  Mark  and  Matthew, 
who  had  already  appeared  to  Mary  ?  If  they  are  the  same,  and  if  they  remained 
near  the  tomb,  how  is  it  that  the  two  disciples  did  not  see  them  ?  Did  they  vanish 
at  the  presence  of  the  disciples  and  then  return  to  Mary  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  two  more  angels  come  to  confirm  to  Mary  the  assurance  already  given  to  her 
by  other  angels,  "  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen  "  ?  This  last  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Diatessaron,  which  represents  two  manifestations  of  angels  as  having  already 
appeared  to  Mary  along  with  her  companions,  before  this  Johannine  one  which 
appears  to  her  alone.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  John's 
account  of  what  Mary  says,  when  she  runs  to  call  the  two  disciples,  "They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  tomb,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him."  Is  it  conceivable  that  Mary  should  have  omitted  to  add,  "But  we  have 
seen  a  vision  of  angels  who  have  assured  us  that  He  is  risen  "  ? 

[3385  /]  It  would  seem  that  John  was  either  doubtful  about  the  Synoptic 
details  of  the  visions  of  angels  that  appeared  to  the  women,  or  else  of  opinion  that 
they  had  not  been  duly  subordinated  to  the  manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour 
Himself.  In  Luke  (xxiv.  23 — 4)  two  disciples  sadly  say  that  "certain  women" 
had  reported  that  they  had  "seen  a  vision  of  angels  which  said  that  he  was 
alive";  but  Luke's  context  implies  that  it  ended  in  nothing;  the  disciples  are 
convinced  that  Jesus  is  dead ;  some  of  their  number  have  gone  to  the  tomb,  and 
they  have  found  it  open,  even  as  the  women  have  said,  "but  him  they  saw  not." 
Luke  also  says  previously  (xxiv.  11)  that  the  words  of  the  women  appeared  in  the 
sight  of  the  apostles  "as  idle  talk." 

According  to  John,  the  mission  of  the  angels  to  Mary  Magdalene  would  seem 
to  be  not  to  proclaim  an  external  historical  fact  but  to  inspire  a  hope  and  faith. 
The  angels  do  not  say  "He  is  risen."  If  they  have  said  that  to  her  before,  it  has 
failed ;  for  she  is  still  weeping.  At  all  events  they  do  not  repeat  it.  What  they 
utter  now  is  simply  a  colourless  question  as  to  why  she  weeps — colourless  unless 
the  reader  imagines,  in  the  voices  or  gestures  of  the  angels,  some  suggestion  of 
hope  or  comfort,  or  even,  as  Chrysostom  supposes,  some  angelic  action  indicating 
that  they  suddenly  see,  behind  the  weeping  woman,  her  Master  and  theirs,  waiting 
to  be  recognised.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  till  Alary  turns  away  from  the  angels  that 
she  sees  Jesus.  Even  when  .she  sees  Him  she  does  not  recognise  Him  until  she 
hears  herself  called  by  name  "Mary." 

[3385  ni]  In  O.T.  this  "calling  by  name"  is  reserved  for  such  great  characters 
as  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel,  and  the  like.  But  in  the  fourth  gospel  there 
are  no  such  reservations;  the  Good  Shepherd  (x.  3)  "calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name" — all,  apparently,  that  are  His  own.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  kind  of  reser- 
vation, we  might  almost  say  that,  in  John,  the  literal  "calling  by  name"  is 
reserved  for  those  in  darkness  and  error : — for  "Philip,"  the  only  disciple  to  whom 
Jesus  (at  the  beginning  of  this  gospel)  said  "Follow  me,"  and  whom  Jesus  desires 
later  on  to  rescue  from  ignorance  of  the  Father;  for  "Lazarus,"  who  is  to  be 
delivered  from  the  grave  ;  for  "  Simon  son  of  John,"  who  is  to  be  purified  from  the 
sin  of  his  denial;  and  here,  last  of  all,  for  "Mary,"  from  whom  (according  to 
Luke  and  the  Mark-Appendix)  Jesus  had  once  cast  out  seven  devils,  and  whom  He 
finds  in  tears  of  despair  and  raises  up  to  faith  and  joy.  This  seems  to  shew 
a  tendency  in  the  fourth  evangelist  to  emphasize  the  "calling"  of  those  "sheep" 
that  have  strayed ;  but  in  any  case  he  teaches  us  that  it  was  Christ's  own  "calling 
by  name"  that  conveyed  to  the  Church  the  first  revelation  of  His  resurrection. 
The  voices  of  the  angels  were  but  a  preparation  for  it. 
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§  4.     "  TJu  son  of  man  "  ascending  and  descending 

[3386]  In  the  Dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  the  words  "No  one 
hath  ascended  into  the  heaveu  but  he  that  descended  out  of  the 
heaven,  the  son  of  man',"  reverse  the  order  of  the  motion  of  the 
"angels"  mentioned  to  Nathanael.  Those  were  described  as 
"  ascending  "  first  and  then  "  descending."  Here  it  is  implied  that 
no  one  could  have  "  ascended  "  if  "  the  son  of  man  "  had  not  first 
"descended,"  in  order  to  carry  them  up  to  heaven.  But  who  has 
thus  "  ascended  "  ?  Everyone  (it  would  seem)  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  on  whom  the  Light  of  the  World,  which  is  the  pre- 
incamate  Son  of  Man,  has  "  descended."  Enoch  and  Elijah  do  not 
seem  to  be  here  referred  to.  The  ascension  is  spiritual  So  far  as 
a  man  has  been  really  and  truly  human,  a  partaker  of  the  Logos,  on 
earth,  it  has  been  because  humanity,  the  Logos,  has  come  down  to 
him  from  heaven ;  and,  so  far,  a  man  has  received  the  power  of 
ascending  to  the  region  whence  the  Logos  descended. 

The  abruptness  with  which  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Dialogue  will  partially  disappear  if  we  remember  that 
Nicodemus  might  naturally  regard  Jesus  as  still  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist,  differing  from  John  in  the  power  of  working  acts  of 
supernatural  healing,  but  imitating  John  in  requiring  disciples  to  be 
baptized. 

[3387]  To  him,  in  this  condition  of  mind,  Jesus  first  speaks  of 
the  necessity  of  being  born  "from  above*"  and  bom  "of  the  Spirit," 
since,  else,  mere  immersion  in  terrestrial  waters  would  be  of  no  avail. 
For  this  doctrine  the  Baptist  himself  had  prepared  the  way  as  for 
a  higher  doctrine  than  his  own^ 

When  "  the  teacher  of  Israel "  asks  how  "  these  things  can  be," 
Jesus  repUes  on  a  lower  level — perhaps  falling  in  with  a  notion  of 
Nicodemus  that  He  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  the 
Baptist — saying  that  He  and  the  Baptist*  had,  so  far,  proclaimed  no 


*  [3386a]  Jn  iii.  13.  R.V.  txt.,  after  "son  of  man,"  adds  "which  is  in 
heaven."  But  set  Joh.  Gr.  2276a,  to  which  should  be  added  that  the  Sjrriac 
variations  (Burkitt)  "that  was  in  heaven,"  "that  is  from  heaven"  favour  the  hypo- 
thesis of  interpolation. 

-  [3387a]  Jn  iii.  3  "from  above,"  so  R.V.  marg.,  xtjoh.  Gr.  1903 — 8,  2673. 
'  The  four  gospels  testify  to  this,  Mk  i.  8,  Mt.  iii.  11,  Lk.  iii.  16,  Jn  i.  16,  33. 

*  The  interpretations  of  "we,"  in  Jn  iii.  11  "We  speak,"  are  various.  Origen's 
comment  is  lost. 
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doctrine  that  was  not  of  patent  experience,  an  "  earthly  thing,"  since 
the  efficacy  of  baptism  was  visible  in  the  changed  lives  of  the  baptized 
on  earths  "John  and  I,"  so  Jesus  says  in  effect,  "speak  only  that 
which  we  know  by  experience,  and  bear  witness  of  that  which  we 
have  seen,  revealed  to  us  by  God  and  testified  to  by  the  lives  of  our 
converts.  But  you,  and  your  companions  the  Pharisees,  do  not 
receive  our  testimony." 

Then,  speaking  of  a  higher  regeneration  still,  which  is  regarded 
as  destined  to  come  to  pass  when  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  that 
had  descended  on  Jesus,  "the  son  of  man,"  at  His  baptism,  shall 
be  imparted  through  Himself  to  all  the  sons  of  man,  Jesus  says, 
"  If  I  told  you  earthly  things,  the  baptism  of  John  and  its  effects, 
and  ye  believe  not,  how  can  I  expect  you  and  your  friends  to  believe, 
if  I  tell  you  of  those  higher  things,  fulfilled  in  heaven  and  in  the 
intention  of  the  Father,  but  not  yet  able  to  be  fulfilled  on  earth  ?  " 
Then  He  adds  the  words  quoted  above,  "  No  one  hath  ascended  into 
the  heaven  but  he  that  descended  out  of  the  heaven,  the  son  of 
man." 

[3388]  This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  from  the  descent  of  the 
Word  of  God  described  in  Isaiah,  "As  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts.  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but...giveth  seed  to  the  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater;  so  shall  my  Word  be  that  goeth  forth  out 
of  my  mouth ^" 

The  fourth  gospel  applies  the  prophet's  utterance  about  God's 
"  word  "  to  that  eternal  Word  of  God  which  is  also  the  Son  of  God, 


^  [3387  d]  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  baptism  administered  by  the  Baptist 
would  be  regarded  by  the  fourth  evangelist  as  not  attended  by  any  spiritual 
influence.  The  Baptist  had  "the  prophetic  spirit,"  "the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah,"  but  this  was  but  a  preparation  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term. 

^  [3388a]  Is.  Iv.  9 — II.  For  a  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  word 
"ascend"  (Gesen.  749)  included  (i)  the  "ascending"  of  the  odour  of  a  sacrifice 
from  the  altar,  (2)  the  shooting  up  of  vegetation  from  the  earth,  (3)  the  going 
up,  or  kindling,  of  the  sacred  lamp  in  the  Temple.  The  Epistle  of  James  (i.  17) 
implies  the  Johannine  doctrine  when  it  says  that  "every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  boon  is  from  above,  coming  down,  or,  descending,  from  the  Father  of 
lights."  Among  "good  gifts"  are  faith,  hope,  and  love.  The  epistle  teaches  us 
that  they  "descended."  The  gospel  teaches  that  they  could  not  '■^ascetid"  unless 
they  had  previously  "descended." 
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known  to  men  through  '•  the  son  of  man  "  as  representing  the  human 
element  in  the  Logos.  As  Isaiah  says  that  the  "  Word  " — which,  in 
Hebrew,  also  means  "thing" — resembles  the  rain  that  "watereth  the 
earth  "  and  "  giveth  bread  to  the  eater,"  so  Jesus  will  later  on  speak  of 
"  the  son  of  man  "  as  "  the  bread "  of  mankind.  Here  the  doctrine 
is  more  general,  applying  to  everything  and  everyone  that  has  ever 
"ascended  to  heaven."  No  human  heart,  no  human  thought,  has 
ever  ascended  to  heaven,  unless  it  has  first  been  quickened,  imbued, 
and  identified,  with  the  descending  Word  that  is  continually 
descending  from  heaven  ^ 

[3389]  John  appears  to  echo — and  for  the  moment  to  contradict 
— the  words  of  Moses  about  the  plain  and  easy  Commandment  of 
the  Law  :  "  It  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldst  say,  Who  shall  go 
up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us  and  make  us  to  hear  it  that 
we  may  do  it*?"  According  to  Philo,  this  leaches  us  that 
"Goodness  is  neighbourly  and  near^."  According  to  several  of  the 
Rabbis,  it  taught  them  not  to  depend  on  voices  from  heaven,  or  to 
hope  for  any  new  Law*. 

*  [3388^]  See  3355,  where  Matthew  describes  "the  son  of  man"  as  sowing 
the  seed  in  "the  world,"  and  where  Origen  identifies  "the  son  of  man"  with 
"the  Word." 

[3388 r]  As  regards  the  addition  of  "who  is  in  heaven"  after  "the  son  of 
man,"  we  may  compare  Isaiah's  doctrine  about  the  twofold  habitation  of  God 
(Is.  Ivii.  15)  "[The]  high  and  holy  [place]  do  I  inhabit  and  [inhabit]  with  the 
contrite  and  lowly  of  spirit,  to  give  life  to  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  and  to  give  life  to 
the  heart  of  the  contrite." 

[3388  <f]  The  Targum,  instead  of  "[inhabit]  with  the  contrite  and  lowly  of 
spirit,"  has  "He  said  that  He  would  liberate  the  contrite  of  heart  and  lowly 
of  spirit."  Ibn  Ezra,  in  a  first  rendering,  repeats  "inhabit,"  as  above,  but  in  a 
second,  says,  "  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  above  with  the  angels  in  order 
to  give  life  to  those  humble  people  on  earth."  Rashi  has  "Ego  inhabito,  et 
exinde  ego  sum  cam  illo  qui  attritus  atque  humilis  est  spiritu,  nam  super  istum 
demitto  gratiosam  praesentiam  meam,"  that  is,  apparently,  "I  use  the  high  place 
as  a  vantage  ground  for  beneficence,  {XJuring  it  down  from  above " :  Megilla  31a 
(Rabbi  Jochanan)  quotes  this  and  other  texts  as  a  proof  that  wherever  the 
"majesty"  of  God  is  mentioned,  there  a  mention  of  His  "humility"  follows. 

[3388  <r]  The  first  of  these  two  interpretations,  that  which  recognises  the  two- 
fold simultaneous  habitation,  is  the  one  most  in  accord  with  Johannine  doctrine. 
John  recognises  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  man's  heart  through  the  Son;  and 
the  "inhabiting"  is  not  one  of  spiritual  rest  but  of  spiritual  motion,  the  Son 
ascending  and  descending. 

-  Deut.  XXX.  II — 12.  '  Philo  i.  241. 

*  [3389  3]  See  From  Letter  767 — 9,  and  add  DetU.  Rob.  on  Deut.  xxx.  11 — 12, 
and  Jer.  II  (Etheridge)  "The  law  is  not  in  the  heavens  that  thou  shouldst  say, 
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According  to  Paul,  it  teaches  Christians  to  depend  entirely  on 
Christ  as  the  Lord  dwelling  in  our  hearts  through  faith  :  "  Say  not  in 
thy  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven,  that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down....  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that 
is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach...  \"  This  is  the  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  saying  of  Moses,  "  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it''," 
Philo  says  that  this  means  the  love  of  God  and  neighbour.  Paul 
assumes  that  this  Law,  or  Love,  is  Christ  in  the  human  Soul. 

[3390]  The  doctrine  of  this  gospel  is  that  the  Light  of  the 
World,  the  Word  of  God,  foreordained  to  become  incarnate  as 
"the  son  of  man,"  is  neither  in  the  heaven  nor  on  the  earth,  but  in 
both  and  between  both*.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning,  "coming 
into  the  world"  (before  the  Incarnation)  and  "enlightening  every 
human  being^"  So  far  as  any  man  has  been  enlightened,  it  is  because 
he  has  drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  has  "  ascended "  with  the  aid  of 
an  enlightening  and  humanising  spirit  here  imphed  by  "the  son  of 
man^"  Every  saint  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  so  far  as  he  has 
ascended  nearer  to  God,  has  ascended  because  "the  son  of  man"  has 
first  descended  to  him. 

O  that  we  had  one  like  Mosheh  the  prophet  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  bring  it 
to  us....  Neither  is  the  law  beyond  the  great  sea,  that  thou  shouldst  say,  O  that 
we  had  one  like  Jonah  the  prophet  who  could  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  sea 
and  bring  it  to  us " 

1  [3389/5]  Rom.  x.  6 — 8.  This  continues  {ib.  9)  "because,  if  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  Jesus  [as]  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
belief  in  Christ's  resurrection  is  to  be  "in  the  heart."  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
based,  not  merely  on  historical  evidence  but  also  on  the  conviction  that  (Acts  ii.  24) 
"it  was  not  possible"  that  Jesus  should  be  "holden"  by  death. 

"^  Deut.  XXX.  14. 

3  [3390  a]  To  Philo,  the  very  thought  of  motion  would  perhaps  have  seemed 
alien  from  the  thought  of  divinity.  "In  created  things,"  he  says  (i.  15),  "motion 
is  better  than  rest,"  implying  that  this  did  not  apply  to  the  immoveable  God, 
that  which  IS.  Ibn  Ezra  (on  Isaiah  Ivii.  15)  calls  immunity  from  motion  "a 
distinctive  attribute  of  God."  But  the  Johannine  doctrine  includes  in  its  con- 
ception of  God  the  WAS  and  the  COMING  (see  Notes  2998  (xxvi)  /  foil., 
(xxvii)  e,  f),  and  teaches  that  "in  the  beginning"  there  was  a  mysterious 
TOWARD,  which  implied  spiritual  intercourse,  (Jn  i.  i)  "the  Logos  was  toward 
God."     S&Qjoh.  Gr.  2363—6. 

*  Jn  i.  9,  on  which  stejoh.  Gr.  Index. 

•  [3390  3]  On  this  non-local  and  spiritual  motion  comp.  Origen  on  Rom.  x. 
6 — 8  (Lomm.  vii.  200),  also  Horn.  Gen.  iv.  5  (Lomm.  viii.  168)  "sed  et  cum 
descendit,  aliis  deorsum  est,  aliis  vero  ascendit  et  sursum  est." 
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WITH   "ASCENDING"   AND   "DESCENDING"   [3390] 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  this  gospel  does  not  deny  the 
special  ascent  of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  some  sense,  that  is,  to  one  of 
the  seven  heavens \  Such  an  ascent  is  not  in  the  evangelist's 
thoughts. 

But,  without  denying  this,  his  words  prepare  the  reader  for  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  future  ascent  by  teaching  him,  about  the 
past,  that  there  has  been  an  ascending  to  heaven  whenever  God  has 
fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  revealed  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  and  has 
"  set  his  glory  above  the  heavens "  by  magnifying  "  babes  and 
sucklings,"  and  giving  to  "man"  and  "the  son  of  man"  dominion 
over  the  non-human  world". 

Different  senses  of  "heaven" 

^  [3390^]  Comp.  Yaikut  on  Zech.  xiv.  4  (ed.  King)  "There  is  a  tradition 
that  R.  Jose  said,  The  Shekinah  never  (actually)  came  down  here  below  nor  did 
Moses  or  Elijah  go  up  to  the  Height"  (see  context  and  3238a). 

[3390 df]  Perhaps  the  same  thought — namely  that  "the  heaven"  in  O.T.  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  real  heaven — is  contained  in  the  following  passage.  The 
Jews  say  to  Jesus  (Jn  vi.  30 — 31)  rt  o\)v  TOtets  ah  ffrjfieiov . .  .01  irarepej  rjfiQv 
t6  fxivva  f<payov...Kadu)^  iariv  yeypafifUvoi'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24)  iprov  e/c  rou  ovpavov 
iStt}K€v    aiiTois   <pay€iv.     Jesus   replies   (ii.   32)  'Afj-r]"  ifJ-V"  ^iy<^  vfuv,  ov  Mwwr^s 

iSuKfV    VfUV    TOV    ipTOV    (K    ToO    OVpOVOV,    (xW    6    TOT^p   fiOV    SlddXTl}'    VfJUV    TOV    ipTOV    iK 

ToO  ovpavov  rbv  akyidivov.  This  is  obscure.  Is  the  main  antithetical  stress  the 
one  expressed  by  "Moses"  and  "my  Father"  (as  R.V.  "It  was  not  Moses")? 
Or  are  we  to  suppxjse  a  stronger  implied  antithesis  between  "not  the  [real]  bread 
out  of  heaven"  and  "the  real  bread  out  of  heaven"? 

[3390  ^]  Origen  apparently  takes  the  latter  view,  quoting  thus  (De  Oral.  27, 
Lomm.  xvii.  204)  Mwro-ijj  5^5wAcev  (so,  too,  W.H.  marg.,  and  Chrys.  in  comment, 
not  iSuKev)  i/fuv  rbv  dprov  iK  rod  ovpavov  ov  tov  dXrjdivdv  dXX  6  irar^p  fj,ov...d\r]div6v. 
As  Jesus  says  (Jn  vii.  19)  "Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  Law?"  so  here  He  assumes 
that  Moses  (as  God's  instrument)  "gave  bread "  in  some  sense  "out  of  heaven,"  but 
it  was  not  *^the  bread  out  of  heaven,"  that  is  to  say  "«<?/  the  real  bread  out  of 
heaven."  Origen  elucidates  this  meaning  by  transposing  ov  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  and  by  (so  to  speak)  pulling  out  the  meaning  of  "M<f  bread," 
calling  it  ^'the  real  bread." 

[3390y]  Other  interpretations  are  possible.  Grammar  would  permit  us  to 
take  €K  TOV  ovpavov  predicatively,  thus,  "That  bread  which  Moses  gave  you  was 
not  out  of  the  [real]  heaven."  But  as  iprov  eK  rod  ovpavov  has  just  been  mentioned 
in  the  question  of  the  Jews,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  reply  uses  it  as  a 
compound  noun  "that  bread-out-of-heaven  [which  is  the  real  bread]." 

*  [3390^]  The  words  (iii.  13)  "No  one  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  he  that 
descended  out  of  heaven"  must  (one  would  suppose)  have  been  intended  by  the 
evangelist  to  be  weighed  in  connection  with  the  belief  that  Elijah  had  in  a  special 
way  ascended  to  heaven,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  spiritual 
reformation  of  the  people  until  he  had  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Messiah.   Such  a  belief  might  in  many  cases  hinder  the  acceptance 
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[3390 (i)]  "THE  SON   OF   MAN" 

§  5.  The  ''angels''  of  the  ''little  ones'' 
[3390  (i)]  We  must  not  entirely  pass  over  the  relation  between 
the  promise  of  a  vision  of  angels  to  Nathanael  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  "angels  of  the  little  ones"  in  Mt.  xviii.  10,  "See  that  ye  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  their  angels  in 
[the]  heavens  (or,  in  the  heaven)  do  continually  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  in  [the]  heavens." 

The  text  in  Matthew  seems  to  be  corrupt;  but  the  early  variations 
of  reading  and  diverse  interpretations  indicate  that  it  was  a  saying  of 
Jesus  Himself  Superficially  it  might  seem  to  resemble  the  Enochian 
doctrine  of  intercessory  angels \     The  heretic  Marcus  seems  to  have 

of  Christ's  preaching  (Mk  ix.  11)  "[How]  say  the  scribes  that  Elijah  must  first 
come?" 

[3390//]  On  Jn  iii.  13  "No  man  hath  ascended... but  (e^  yur;)  he  that 
descended..."  Westcott  says  "The  particle  but  {d  ix-fj)  does  not  imply  that 
Christ  had  ascended  to  heaven,  as  though  He  were  one  of  a  class  and  contrasted 
with  all  the  others  {except),  but  simply  that  He  in  fact  enjoyed  that  directness 
of  knowledge  by  nature  which  another  could  only  attain  to  by  such  an  ascension. 
The  exception  is  to  the  whole  statement  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  not  to  any 
part  of  it.  Comp.  Luke  iv.  26  f.  ;  Matt.  xii.  4 ;  Gal.  i.  7."  This  statement  is 
doubtful  for  the  following  reasons. 

[3390  t]  The  contexts  of  the  passages  referred  to  by  Westcott  insert,  or  repeat, 
a  verb,  and  they  do  not  justify  the  acceptance  of  anything  but  "except" 
here.  After  d  fx.-}\  in  Gal.  i.  7,  a  new  verb  is  inserted  "only  there  are  {d  firi 
rivh  ehiv)."  In  Lk.  iv.  26  "to  none  of  those  [widows  in  Israel]  was  Elijah  sent 
but  only  (d  ytirj)  \he  -was  sent'\  to  Sarepta,"  the  preceding  verb  is  repeated  in 
sense,  and  sim.  in  Mt.  xii.  4.  If,  accordingly,  we  repeat  the  verb  here, 
the  sense  will  be  "No  man  hath  ascended  to  heaven,  but  only  he  that  descended 
from  heaven  \hath  ascended  to  heaven\"  The  analogy,  therefore,  of  these 
passages  as  well  as  of  others,  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  Jn  iii.  13  means  that 
"the  son  of  man"  had  "ascended  to  heaven." 

[3390/]  Chrysostom,  it  is  true,  has  "No  one  of  the  prophets  hath  ascended 
thither,  but  I  have  my  abode  (Siar/Ji^w)  there."  But  that  is  perhaps  because  he 
reads,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  6  Cov  iv  ry  oiipavifi,  which  W.H.  reject,  and 
which  implies  "abiding."  This  he  may  have  connected  with  what  precedes,  thus, 
"but  only  the  son  of  man  [is]  he  that  is  in  heaven." 

[3390 /J]  The  sense  may  be  illustrated  by  Jn  vi.  46  "not  that  anyone  hath 
seen  the  Father  except  {d  fiij)  he  that  is  from  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father," 
which  must  not  be  taken  as  denying  that  Moses,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  and  others,  through 
the  eternal  Word,  received  visions  of  the  Father  before  the  Incarnation.  As 
vi.  46  implies  that  the  Person  spoken  of  has  "seen  the  Father,"  so  iii.  13  implies 
that  He  has  "ascended  to  heaven." 

1  Enoch  civ.  i.  Comp.  Is.  Ixii.  6  "watchmen,"  explained  by  Rashi  as 
(i)  intercessory  angels;  or  (2)  patriarchs;  but  by  Ibn  Ezra  as  (3)  those  that  mourn 
for  Sion. 
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quoted  it  as  referring  to  the  four  "angels  of  the  Presence  (//'/.  face)'." 
Hermas  says  that  two  angels,  or  messengers,  a  good  and  a  bad  one, 
accompany  each  man-.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoting  Matthew', 
says  that  Plato  manifests  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  guardian 
angels.  We  know  from  the  Pauline  Epistles,  as  well  as  from  the 
history  of  Gnosticism,  that  at  a  very  early  date  a  worship  of  angels 
endangered  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  the  Christian  Churches*.  And 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  represents  John  himself  as  being  twice  on 
the  point  of  worshipping  an  angel  when  he  was  checked  by  the 
reminder,  "I  am  thy  fellow-servant'." 

[3390  (ii)]  Owing  to  Matthew's  habit  of  grouping  sayings 
together  in  accordance  with  their  subject  or  leading  word,  we  cannot 
feel  sure  whether  he  takes  "little  ones"  here  to  mean  (i)  regenerate, 
innocent,  and  pure  in  heart,  or  (2)  weak,  imperfect,  and  liable  to 
stumble.  In  the  latter  case,  "the  angels  of  the  little  ones"  might  be 
illustrated  by  "  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches "  mentioned  in 
Revelation,  but  such  a  thought  here  seems  alien  from  the  context. 
The  various  explanations  and  comments  given  by  Origen  are  full  of 
interest,  but  too  long  to  give  fully.  They  shew  how  he,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  may  have  been  led  by  Greek  notions  to  misconceive 
Christ's  simple  conception  of  the  direct  relation  between  the  "  little 
ones  ""and  the  Father  in  heaven,  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Son, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  separate  personality  called  an  angel. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  that  seem  fairly 
deducible  from  the  facts. 

"  The  angels  of  the  little  ones  "  are  not  their  "  guardian  angels," 
nor  "the  angels  of  the  churches"  to  which  the  little  ones  belong. 

^  Iren.  i.  14.  i  comp.  Enoch  xl.  2. 

*  Hermas,  Mand.  vi.  2.  See  Notes  2998  (xv)  b—f,  for  the  proof  that  this 
resembles  a  Jewish  doctrine,  or  superstition,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  have  the 
belief  in  what  is  commonly  called  "the  guardian  angel."  On  En.  c.  5  "Over 
the  righteous  and  holy  he  will  appoint  as  guardians  holy  angels  to  guard  them," 
Frof.  Charles  remarks,  "  This  verse  has  always  been  interpreted  of  the  righteous  on 
earth,  but  wrongly."     They  are  "  righteous  souls  in  the  place  of  the  departed." 

'  Clem.  Alex.  joi. 

*  [3390(1)  a]  Comp.  Col.  ii.  18 — 19  (R.V.)  "by  a  voluntary  humility  and 
worshipping  of  the  angels... not  holding  fast  the  Head,"  on  which  see  Lightfoot's 
note,  quoting  "the  strange  passage"  in  which  even  Ignatius  {Troll,  s)  writes  that 
he  is  able  voelv  to.  ixovpivia  koX  ran  Totrodeiria^  rdj  dyyeXiKoii . . . ,  and  many  other 
passages.  To  these  add  Test.  xii.  Vz.\.x.  Jtidah  xxv.  2  "  The  Z^^rtf  blessed  Levi, 
the  Angel  of  the  Face  (ir/xxrwrou)  blessed  me,  the  Powers  of  Glory  blessed  Simeon." 

'  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9. 


[3390  (in)]  "THE   SON   OF  MAN" 

All  "  angels  "  are  messengers,  and  these  angels  are  (as  Ephrem^  says) 
the  messengers,  or  prayers,  which  are  being  continually  sent  up  in 
the  name  of  "the  son  of  man"  by  those  who  beHeve  in  Him. 
The  "  little  ones"  are  not  here  regarded  as  weak  and  erring,  but  as 
being  now  redeemed  and  innocent  babes  in  Christ,  so  that  they 
obtain  the  blessing  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

The  fourth  gospel  may  be  regarded  as  a  course  of  doctrine 
teaching  us  how  to  ^'' see  God"  It  begins  by  saying  that  in  the 
Logos  there  was  Hght ;  that  this  Hght  was  the  life  of  men ;  that  the 
Logos  became  flesh ;  that  we  beheld  His  glory ;  that  "  no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,"  but  the  Onlybegotten,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
hath  ''declared"  God  I 

The  conclusion  of  the  gospel  exhibits  a  final  lesson  as  to 
"purity"  and  ''seeing  God."  Jesus  washes  the  feet  of  His  disciples, 
and  to  all  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  washing  He  says, 
"  Now  ye  are  pure  because  of  the  word  that  I  have  spoken  to  you^" 
The  "  word  "  is  the  New  Commandment,  that  they,  too,  are  to  wash 
one  another's  feet,  and  to  love  one  another  with  that  new  kind  of 
love  with  which  He  has  loved  them^.  After  this.  He  tells  the  disciples 
that  they  "  have  seen  "  the  Father,  and  says  to  Philip  "  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ^" 

[3390  (iii)]  Some  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Synoptic 
traditions  about  "the  greatest  commandment,"  "love,"  and  in 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  traditions  about  "  the  eye "  as  being  "  the 
light  of  the  body,"  and  about  the  duty  of  "purifying  the  vessel"." 
For  such  a  doctrine,  connecting  "the  commandment"  and  "the  eye," 
the  Psalmist  had  prepared  the  way,  saying  "The  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  pure,  giving  light  unto  the  eyes."  But  it  is  inadequately 
expressed  by  the  Synoptists  because  they  do  not  indicate  the  need  of 
receiving  a  new  kind  of  "  love"  that  kind  which  "  the  son  of  man  " 
brought  into  the  world  and  imparted  to  His  disciples. 


*  Moesinger  p.  165.  Comp.  Sir.  xxxv.  15  foil,  on  the  widow's  prayer  which 
"will  not  rest"  till  it  reaches  heaven.  *  Jn  i.  4,  14,  18. 

3  Jn  XV.  3.  On  this  and  on  Kaddpio^  in  Epictetus,  connected  with  6  \6yos,  see 
/oA.   Gr.  2799  (iii). 

*  This  is,  in  effect,  the  precept  conveyed  by  Jn  xiii.  34,  taken  with  the 
following  precepts  about  dydirrj.  °  Jn  xiv.  7,  9. 

*  Mt.  xxiii.  26  "purify  first  the  inside  of  the  vessel"  appears  in  Luke  as 
(xi.  41)  "give  that  which  is  inside  for  alms,"  which  seems  very  far  from  denoting 
the  original  meaning. 
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Moreover  we  have  seen  that  Matthew's  tradition  about  "the 
angels  of  the  little  ones  "  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  suggest  that 
the  weaker  sort  of  believers  in  Christ  must  accept  some  kind  of 
angelic  mediation,  and  not  that  of  the  Son  alone,  between  them  and 
the  Father. 

Origen's  comment  on  the  Promise  to  Nathanael  is  lost ;  but 
while  saying  that  angels  ascend  to  heaven  with  men's  prayers  and 
descend  to  earth  with  God's  answering  blessings,  he  adds  that  every 
such  prayer  is  "  to  be  sent  up  to  the  God  over  all,  through  that  High 
Priest  who  is  above  all  angels,  Logos  with  [/luman]  sou/,  and  God^" 
This  illustrates  the  Johannine  view.  Whether  they  ascend  or  descend, 
the  angels  are  "  on  the  son  of  man,"  who,  in  v-irtue  of  His  humanity, 
is  also  our  "  High  Priest-." 

[3390  (iv)]  Jerome  mentions  Nathanael,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  thus,  "  iVec  est  in  ore  ejus  dolus.  Hoc  est,  in  illius  ore 
qui  se  confitetur  esse  peccatorem,  sicut  Nathanael,  unde  Dominus 
dixit,  'Ecce  vere  IsraeUta  in  quo  dolus  non  est'  (Jn  i.  47)^"  This 
should  make  us  reflect  on  the  fact  that  "  in  whom  is  no  guile  "  ouurs 
practically  nowhere  in  the  Bible  except  in  this  Psalm  and  the  story 
of  Nathanael.  And  the  words  (Jn  i.  48)  "I  saw  thee  under  the  fig- 
tree"  are  certainly  consistent  with  the  view  that  Nathanael  committed 
some  fault  there  which  he  confessed.  In  that  case,  Nathanael  is  the 
type  of  imperfect  men,  like  Jacob,  purified  by  suffering,  so  as  to 
become  worthy  to  be  called  "  Israel."  The  first  mention  of  "-^ guile  " 
in  the  Bible*  is  connected  with  Jacob,  steaUng  the  blessing  from  his 
brother;  and  it  would  certainly  be  appropriate  to  any  quotation 
of  the  Psalmist's  phrase  that  it  should  be  appHed  to  one  hke 
Zacchaeus,  who  had  once  "  defrauded,"  but  now  makes  restitution, 
with  frank  and  open  confession — more  so  than  if  it  were  applied  to 
what  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  "philosophers  of  God'." 

^  Cels.  V.  4  "  through  that  High  Priest  who  is  above  all  angels,  Logos  with 
haman  soul  {iix\p^ov  A6701;)  and  God." 

2  Heb.  ii.  17. 

'  [3390  {iv)a]  Ps.  xxxii.  i — 2  "Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven... 
and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile,"  and  Jn  i.  47  "an  Israelite  indeed  in  -whom 
is  no  guile. ^'  See  337S(  where  "under  the  fig-tree"  is  explained  as  possibly  based 
on  some  tradition  about  the  "exactions"  of  a  publican  ((rv/co^vria).  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  seen  the  publican  Zacchaeus  under  the  branches  of  a  "sycomore-tree," 
and  Zacchaeus  uses  the  word  itTVKo<paifn]<ra. 

♦  Gen.  xxvii.  35  "Thy  brother  came  with  jp«/&  (A.V.  subtUty)." 

*  [3390  (iv)  b'\  Qem.  Alex.  794 — 5  "  Such  are  they,  according  to  David,  who 
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In  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  words  "in  whom  there  is 
no  guile,"  and  "Israelite,"  and  the  "ascending  and  descending  of 
angels,"  all  refer  to  the  story  of  Jacob,  ultimately  made  worthy  to  be 
called  Israel,  the  younger  brother  preferred  to  the  elder.  That  story 
seemed,  perhaps,  to  John  (as  well  as  to  Paul,  who  sets  it  before  us 
in  a  somewhat  repellent  form^)  to  typify  the  supersession  of  the 
Law  by  Grace — "the  gift  of  God^"  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Nathanael.  And  this  supersession  of  the  Law  would  also  be 
represented  by  the  "sign  "that  follows  in  Cana,  Nathanael's  home, 
where  the  water  of  the  Law  is  succeeded  by  the  wine  of  the  Gospel. 

With  Jerome's  view,  that  Nathanael  "  confessed  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,"  we  may  compare  the  tradition,  preserved  by  Luke  alone, 
that  Peter  did  the  same  thing'.  We  cannot  lay  stress  on  details  of 
this  kind  (recorded  by  single  evangeHsts)  as  being  historical.  But 
making  a  broad  comparison  between  the  Matthaean  tradition  of 
"  the  angels  of  the  little  ones "  and  the  Johannine  tradition  about 
"  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the  son  of  man," 
we  appear  to  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  latter,  though  in 
many  of  its  contextual  details  based  on  misunderstanding,  sub- 
stantially represented  Christ's  actual  doctrine;  whereas  the  former, 
though  closely  approximating  to  Christ's  actual  words,  was  interpreted 
in  very  early  times  in  a  sense  contrary  to  what  Christ  actually  taught. 


(Ps.  XV.  i)  'shall  dwell  in  the  Holy  Mountain  of  God,'  the  Church  in  the  highest 
height  (t^  dpcordTw  iKKXrjffiq.)  on  which  are  gathered  the  philosophers  of  God, 
those  who  are  'indeed  Israelites,'  'the  pure  in  heart,'  'in  whom  there  is  no  guile'...." 
It  is  not  certain  that  Clement  is  referring  to  Nathanael,  but  he  appears  to  be 
doing  so. 

^  Rom.  ix.  II — rt. 

^  Eph.  ii.  8,  comp.  Jn  i.  17. 

^  [3390  (iv)  c]  Lk.  v.  8  "  Depart  from  me,  /or  I  atn  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 
Jerome  on  Ps.  xxxii.  (title)  "intellectus  David,"  says  '■'■  Intelleclus  Christi. 
Duplex  intellectus  est  in  isto  titulo,  maxime  de  illo  Publicano  et  Pharisaeo  qui  in 
templo  orabant  (Lk.  xviii.  lofoU.)."  Later  on,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  holds  good 
concerning  Nathanael,  "et  de  illo  Publicano."  We  might  be  disposed  to  think 
that  Christ's  words  to  Nathanael,  "an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile," 
implied  what  may  be  called  a  natural  guilelessness.  But  Zacchaeus  is  also  called 
"a  son  of  Abraham,"  meaning  "a  genuine  and  worthy  son  of  Abraham,"  after 
he  has  confessed  and  made  re.stitution.  Also  compare  i  Jn  i.  8 — 9  "  If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess 
our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to  purify  us  from  all 
unrighteousness."  This  seems  to  make  our  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  sin  a 
necessary  condition  of  "truth"  and  "purity." 
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CHAPTER    II 
"THE  SON   OF   MAN"  TO   BE   LIFTED   UP 

§  I.     "  Water"  and  "the  serpent"  how  connected 

[3391]  The  Dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  after  mentioning  birth 
"from  above  "  {Joh.  Gr.  1903 — 8)  and  "from  water  and  the  spirit,"  and 
then  touching  on  the  mystery  of  heavenly  things,  and  on  a  previous 
descent  from  heaven  as  a  necessary  condition  for  ascent  to  heaven, 
says  abruptly,  "And  even  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  every  one  that 
believeth  should  in  him  have  eternal  life\" 

The  writer  seems  to  be  mentally  following  God's  dealings  with 
Israel  before,  and  during,  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent.  In  Numbers, 
the  gift  of  water  from  the  rock,  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent, 
come  at  a  short  interval".  Philo  discusses  the  two  gifts  together,  as 
two  antidotes  for  two  diseased  classes,  of  whom  "the  former  is  healed 
by  temperance,  the  brazen  serpent... the  latter  is  caused  to  drink  that 
most  excellent  of  draughts,  wisdom^" 

[3392]  The  juxtaposition  of  water  and  the  serpent  here,  combined 
with  the  similar  juxtaposition  in  Philo,  makes  it  probable  that  the 

1  [3391  a]  Tn  iii.  14—15,  not  "believeth  in  him,"  see /<»A.  Voc.  1480, 1494  foil., 
Joh.  Gr.  2636  c. 

*  [3391  b\  Numb.  xx.  11  mentions  the  gift  of  water,  ib.  xxi.  6 — 9  the  lifting  up 
of  the  serpent. 

s  [3391  f]  Philo  i.  82. 

It  may  be  ui^ed  that  the  Dialogue  with  Nicodemus  does  not  allude  to  water 
for  drinking  bat  only  to  water  for  purifying  or  baptizing.  But  that  is  by  no  means 
certain.  \Mien  Jesus  speaks  of  "  water  and  the  spirit,"  He  probably  includes  the 
internal  operation  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  and  both  are  spiritual ;  and, 
later  on,  it  is  as  a  spiritual  draught  that  He  speaks  of  water  (Jn  iv.  10)  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  and  (Jn  vii.  38)  to  the  Jews  at  lai^e.  Also,  in  His  first  sign, 
Jesus  symbolically  substitutes  wine  for  the  water  contained  in  the  vessels  Qn  ii.  6) 
*'  according  to  the  purification  of  the  Jews." 
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evangelist  has  the  history  of  Israel  in  his  mind  throughout  the  Dialogue, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Paul's  doctrine  about  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, "They  drank  from  a  spiritual  [and]  following  Rock,  and  the 
Rock  was  Christ^"  To  this,  John  adds,  in  effect,  "Yes,  and  they  were 
also  healed  by  a  spiritual  uplifted  Serpent,  and  that,  too,  was  Christ." 
Even  if  this  allusion  be  admitted,  there  will  remain  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  meaning.  Did  Jesus  predict  a  time  when 
man  is  to  look  up  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  to  see  "  the  son  of  man," 
that  is,  humanity,  enthroned,  and,  through  this  vision,  to  believe  in  a 
human  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  God  as  a  true  Father?  If  so,  what  is 
the  analogy  between  "the  son  of  man"  and  "the  serpent^"?  Or  is 
there  none?  And  is  the  analogy  merely  between  the  two  acts  of 
"  lifting  up  "  ?  In  that  case,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  same  lesson 
would  have  been  taught  if  Moses  had  lifted  up  anything  else — say,  a 


^  I  Cor.  X.  4. 

2  [3392  a]  Philo,  when  likening  the  serpent  to  temperance,  fails  to  explain 
clearly  how  the  two  are  connected.  "Temperance  {ffwcppoaivri)  "  according  to 
Philo  (i.  56)  is  one  of  the  four  virtues  that  flow  from  Goodness,  and  it  has  to  do 
with  "  things  to  be  chosen."  But,  whereas  he  has  no  difficulty  in  shewing  why 
Pleasure  may  be  called  a  serpent,  he  does  not  shew  why  the  name  should  be  given 
to  Temperance.  All  he  says,  at  first,  is  (i.  80)  "Against  Pleasure  is  Temperance, 
[against]  a  varied  passion  [is]  a  varied  virtue  and  one  that  repels  hostile  pleasure." 

[3392  b']  Later  on,  however,  Philo  (i.  83 — 5)  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Temperance 
in  a  more  active  and  aggressive  aspect.  When  Moses  flees  from  the  serpent,  God 
(says  Philo)  "  does  not  praise  his  flight "  but  bids  him  grasp  the  serpent  and 
convert  it  into  a  rod.  And  then,  he  says,  Moses  prepared  another  serpent,  as  to 
which  Jacob  prays,  (Gen.  xlix.  17)  "  Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  path. ..biting  the 
heel  of  the  horse" — where  the  Horse  represents  Egypt,  i.e.  the  carnal  and  baser 
nature  of  man.  Passion.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Serpent  Temperance  "  to 
bite,  wound,  and  destroy  Passion."  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  view  of  what 
Origen  will  be  found  to  say  of  the  wholesome  '''biting"  of  God's  Seraph  (3397). 

[3392 f]  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  too  (xi.  i  foil.),  connecting  baptism  with  the 
Cross,  and  both  of  these  with  (Ps.  i.  3 — 6)  a  "tree"  planted  by  the  "waters," 
proceeds  {ib.  xii.)  to  connect  the  Cross  with  the  brazen  serpent.  It  paraphrases 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  in  Numb.  xxi.  8  "and  the  Lord  said,  '  ...every  one  that  is 
bitten,  when  he  seeth  it,  shall  live,'"  as  words  of  Moses,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  ''seeth  "  means  seeing  with  the  eye  0/ the  soul :  "  Let  him  come  to  the 
serpent  placed  on  the  pole,  and  let  him  hope  believing  that  it  (aiirbi)  being  dead  [or, 
though  being  itself  dead  (cum  sit  ipsa  mortua)]  is  able  to  make  alive,  and  he  shall  be 
straightway  restored  (aud-fiaeTai)."  Targ.  Jer.  I  has  (Etheridge) — corresponding 
to  the  italicised  words — (i)  as  the  utterance  of  God,  "  //  he  behold  it... if  his  heart 
be  directed  to  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord'";  (2)  as  the  fact  (Jer.  I)  "the 
serpent  of  brass  was  gazed  at,  and  his  heart  was  intent  upon  the  Name  of  the  Word 
of  the  Lord"  (Jer.  II)  "and  his  face  was  uplifted  in  prayer  unto  his  Father  who  is 
in  heaven,  and  he  looked  upon  the  brazen  serpent..." 
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spear  or  a  hand  ?    These  are  the  questions  that  we  must  now  attempt 
to  answer. 

§  2.     "  The  serpent'' 

[3393]  The  obscurity  and  the  difficulty  of  the  "lifting  up"  of 
"the  serpent"  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  the  earliest 
Christian  commentators,  some  of  whom  represent  "the  serpent"  as 
Christ,  others  as  "the  devil,"  while  some  suspend  their  judgment. 

No  doubt  a  moral  interpretation  might  be  drawn  out  of  the 
narrative  in  Numbers,  especially  when  combined  with  the  story  in 
Exodus  about  the  rod  of  Aaron  becoming  a  serpent,  swallowing  up 
the  serpents  of  the  Egyptian  magicians^ ;  that  is,  the  good  desire  of 
man's  spirit  swallows  up  the  evil  desires,  or  infirmities,  of  man's 
flesh'.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  Jesus,  speaking  to 
Nicodemus,  could  have  been  supposed  by  John  to  use  the  words 
under  consideration  in  such  a  purely  abstract  sense.  "As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent,  so  good  desire  must  be  lifted  up,"  sounds,  and 
is,  absurd.  There  appears  to  be,  in  the  lifting  up  of  ^^the  son  of 
man"  some  primary  reference  to  Jesus  Himself. 

[3394]  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  John  places 
here  an  allusive  prediction  of  the  Passion  ;  for  he  has  represented 
Jesus  as  already  alluding  to  the  "destruction  "  and  resurrection  of  the 
"temple"  which  was  "his  body^"     We  may  therefore  suppose  that 


^  Exod.  vii.  12. 

'  [3393  a]  See  Levy  iL  259  and  Schottg.  L  1 1 79  on  the  Jewish  antithesis  between 
man's  " good  _y<f/3^r  "  and  his  " bad ^^/2<rr,"  where  "_y<!/2^r"  (lit.  "shaping")  means 
"formation,"  "device,"  "imagination."  The  two  may  be  personified  as  man's 
good  angel  and  evil  angel. 

*  [3394a]  On  Jn  ii.  17 — 22  "His  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written 
(Ps.  Ixix.  9)  The  zeal  of  thine  house  shall  eai  (Heb.  and  LXX.  haih  ecUen)  me 
«/...they  believed  the  scripture  and  the  word  that  Jesus  had  said"' — where  "the 
word"  is  "Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up" — see 
Joh.  Gr.  2639.  Add  that  "eaten  me  up"  is  explained  by  Rashi  as  referring  to 
''^  emmiesr  and  by  Sebachini  54^  to  the  destructive  hostility  of  Doeg,  who 
(i  S.  xxii.  32)  all  but  exterminated  the  family  of  Ahimelech,  David's  succourer. 
"  Eat  up "  is  freq.  applied  (Gesen.  37  b)  to  destructive  hostility.  The  context 
of  Ps.  Ixix.  9  shews  that  "hath  eaten  me  up"  means  "has  brought  on  me 
universal  hostility  and  ruin,"  such  as  fell  on  Elijah  when  he  said  (i  K.  xix.  14) 
"  I  have  been  very  zealous  for  the  Lord... and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they 
seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away."  The  disciples  are  described  by  John  either  (i)  as 
"remembering"  at  the  time  the  Psalmist's  words  and  as  auguring  ill  for  their 
Master  from  them,  or   (2)  more  probably,  as  "remembering"  them  after  His 
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John  is  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  "  serpent "  was  set  by  Moses 
upon  an  "  ensign'^"  and  to  the  use  of  "  ensign  "  to  denote  a  spectacle 
of  punishment  by  way  of  warning,  as  in  the  saying,  occurring  soon 
afterwards  in  Numbers,  that  "  the  sons  of  Korah  were  made  for  an 
ensign^"  i.e.  an  example.  Luke  uses  similar  language  when  he  says 
that  Jesus  will  be  "for  an  ensign  that  is  spoken  against^" 

Then  the  meaning  will  be  that  He,  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
instead  of  being  accepted  as  the  Lamb,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
Serpent*,  and  will  be  set  up  on  high  as  a  beacon  or  warning,  and 

resurrection,  or  (3)  perhaps  most  probably,  as  remembering  them  twice,  first,  at 
the  time,  as  an  augury,  and  then,  after  the  resurrection,  as  a  fulfilled  prophecy  of 
the  Psalmist — fulfilled  along  with  "  the  word  that  Jesus  had  said." 

"Eat  up,"  in  Hebrew,  would  correspond  to  "rend"  in  Greek,  as  in 
Clem.  Anc.  Hotn.  §  5  "  Peter  saith  unto  Him,  '  If  then  the  wolves  rend  the  lambs 
in  pieces  ? '  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  '  Let  not  the  lambs,  after  they  have  died,  fear 
the  wolves;  and  so,  too,  ye — fear  ye  not  them  that  kill  the  body  (Mt.  x.  28, 
etc.).'" 

^  Numb.  xxi.  8  (R.V.)  "upon  a  standard." 

2  [3394  (J]  Numb.  xxvi.  10  "and  they  became  z.sign,^'  i.e.  warning.  The  Heb. 
word,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  Numb.  xxi.  8,  means  (Gesen.  651  b)  "standard, 
ensign,  signal,  sign,  and  in  N.H.  flag,  but  usually  sign,  i.e.  miracle."  The  Greek 
is  <rr]fjL€iov.     The  Targums  vary,  see  3407  (i). 

^  [3394^]  Lk.  ii.  34  "for  a  sign  {(rrj/xeiov)  that  is  spoken  against."  On  this 
Cramer  prints  a  comment  (apparently  from  Cyril)  "  For  Moses  placed  the  serpent 
on  a  sign,  that  is,  on  a  cross." 

"Be  ye  wise  as  serpents" 

■*  [3394 rf]  Comp.  Midrash  on  Cant.  ii.  14  "O  my  dove"  (Schottg.  on 
Mt.  X.  16  "be  ye  therefore  wise  ((ppdvifioi)  as  serpents,  and  innocent  as  doves") 
"  God  said  concerning  the  Israelites,  '  (lit.)  By  my  side  they  are  innocent  as  doves, 
but  in  (or,  among)  the  nations  they  are  crafty  as  serpents.'"  This  seems  to 
mean — or  at  least  to  be  capable  of  meaning — that  in  the  eyes  of  God  the 
Israelites  are  innocent  doves,  but  that  the  Gentiles  regard  them  as  crafty  serpents. 

[3394^]  The  Hebrew,  in  "they  are  crafty  as  serpettts"  is  the  same  for  the  two 
words  as  in  Gen.  iii.  i  "the  serpent  (Heb.  nachash)  was  more  crafty  {Yith.  'arum, 
LXX  (ppovifj.wTaTOi,  Aq.  Theod.  iravovpyos,  Sym.  Travovpydrepos)." 

[3394/]  'ArUm  in  the  Bible  may  mean  "crafty"  or  "shrewd."  The  English 
"shrewd"  once  meant  "accursed,"  then  "malicious,"  then  "cunning"  and  then 
"acute."  Similarly  iravodpyos  "unscrupulous"  (the  regular  LXX  rendering  of 
'arum)  assumed  in  some  kinds  of  non-Attic  Greek  the  meaning  of  "clever"  or 
"wise."  It  is,  perhaps,  because  of  this  ambiguity  that  Targ.  Jon.  inserts 
"for  evil"  in  Gen.  iii.   i,   "the  serpent  was  more  crafty /^r  evil." 

This  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  there  may  be  some  error  in  Mt.  x.  16  "be  ye 
therefore  (yLveffde  ovv)  prudent  as  the  serpents  (wj  ol  ocpeis,  but  more  prob.  (as 
W.H.  marg.)  ws  6  6<f>is  (3401))."  It  would  seem  very  strange  if  Matthew  were  right 
in  representing  Jesus  as  commanding  His  disciples  to  imitate  "the  crafty  serpent, ^^ 
using  the  same  words  as  the  LXX  uniquely  uses  about  the  serpent  that  deceived 
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spoken  against:  "This  is  he  that  hath  a  devil,"  '"This  is  the 
deceiver,"  "This  is  he  that  deceiveth  the  multitude V  "This  man 

Eve,  (Gen.  iii.  i)  tpftbanftai  and  o^tj  (where  Aq.  has  -ravoOpyoi,  comp.  Lk. 
XX.  23  "perceiving  their  craftiness  {-roMovpyiay) "  and  2  Cor.  sa.  3  "as  the 
serpent  deceived  Eve  in  its  craftiness  (rarovpyig.) ").  Test.  Xll  Patr.  Napht. 
viii.  10  ylffirdf  a^  ao<poi  iw  det^  koI  <f>piriftoi  reads  like  a  Christian  interpolation 
from  Mt.  with  the  difficulty  omitted. 

[3394^]  The  context  of  the  Ancient  Homily  of  Clement  quoted  above  (3394  a) 
su^ests  that  the  meaning  of  Matthew's  original  may  have  been,  "  I  send  you  forth 
as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves  [who  will  seek  a  quarrel  with  you].  You  will  be 
[among  them,  i^.  in  their  estimation]  as  crafty  serpents  and  [yet,  really,]  innocent 
as  doves."  Such  a  saying  would  be  intended  to  prepare  the  disciples  for  persecu- 
tion, and  Matthew  goes  on  to  say  (x.  24)  that  the  disciples  must  not  expect  to  be 
above  the  Master,  and  that  they  must  not  fear  death.  This  would  accord  with 
the  Johannine  tradition  as  interpreted  above:  "  If  they  treat  me  as  the  Serpent  and 
not  as  the  Lamb,  be  ye  also  ready  to  be  treated  likewise." 

[3394 /i]  If  Matthew's  text  were  correct  as  it  stands,  it  would  afford  the  only 
instance  in  N.T.  (apart  from  the  Johannine  passage  under  discussion)  where 
"serpent"  is  used  in  other  than  a  bad  sense.  "The  serpent"  in  N.T.  means 
the  Tempter  or  Satan  in  2  Cor.  xL  3  (comp.  Rev.  xii.  9,  14,  15,  xx.  2).  Some 
doubt  on  Matthew's  text  is  perhaps  thrown  by  the  allusion  of  Ignatius,  writing  to 
Poly  carp  §  2,  "Be  wise  (^povi/xos  7tj'0«;)  as  the  Serpent  (v.r.  a  serpent)  in  all 
[things,  ev  roffiv,  or  ?  among  all  men]  and  innocent  for  ever  (elffael)  as  the  Dove," 
where  some  explanation  is  needed  of  ip  raoip  and  euraei  (v.r.  els  a  dei,  see  Lightf.). 
Does  Ignatius  mean  "wise  "  in  the  fluctuating  affairs  of  this  present  world,  but  yet 
so  as  to  be  "  innocent  "  for  eternity  ?  If  so,  «'i  dei  would  imply  "  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eternal,"  somewhat  like  the  saying  of  God  (3394</)  "By  my  side  they  are 
innocent  as  doves."  There  is  no  authority  for  ctj  rhw  'Ael,  but  that  would  seem  to 
make  good  sense.     See  3401. 

[3394 1]  We  cannot  confidently  conclude  that  Matthew's  tradition  was  originally 
similar  in  sense  to  the  Midrash  (3394  d)  about  Israel,  the  Dove,  persecuted  by 
Gentiles  as  being  the  Serpent ;  but  we  can  confidently  infer  that  it  would  present 
difficulty  to  Luke  because  of  its  allusion  to  Gen.  iii.  i  "the  serpent  was  crafty 
{<f>piytfioi) "  ;  and  the  Midrash  above,  shewing,  as  it  does,  how  Jesus  might  have 
made  some  such  allusion  and  might  have  been  misunderstood,  leads  us,  in  the 
light  of  Luke's  omission,  to  the  conclusion,  as  at  all  events  probable,  that  Jesus 
did  make  some  such  allusion  and  was  misunderstood. 

[3394^1  This  argument  assumes,  as  part  of  Matthew's  misunderstanding,  that 
he  took  a  future,  "  ye  will  be, "  as  meaning  "  ye  shall  be,  are  to  be,  or,  must  be  " 
and  rendered  it  by  an  imperative.  Such  a  corruption  of  an  original  (Mt.  x.  16) 
Iffeffde  into  yiyfffde,  if  it  took  place  in  Greek,  might  be  illustrated  by  i  Pet.  i.  16 
where  laetrBe,  intended  imperatively,  has  been  largely  corrupted  into  yiveirde. 
But  the  error  would  more  probably  occur  in  rendering  into  Greek  the  ambiguous 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  future,  "Ye  shall,  or,  wiU,  be."  This  is  so  often  imperative 
that  a  translator  might  naturally  take  it  thus,  not  perceiving  the  obscure  ellipsis 
"ye  will  be  [in  their  eyes]  as  crafty  serpents."  W.H.  represent  i  Pet.  i.  16 
iaeaOe  as  quoting  Lev.  xi.  44,  xix.  2,  xx.  7  R.V.  "Be  ye  holy"  twice,  "ye  shall  be 
holy"  once,  but  LXX,  in  all  cases,  fiiture.     See  also  3367  c  and  3482a  foil. 

^  [3394^]  Mt.  xxvii.  63  "that  deceiver  (xXeu-oj),"  Jn  vii.  12  "deceiveth  (rXtv?) 
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casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebul  the  prince  of  the  devils."  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  Jesus  Himself,  if  He  had  uttered  such  a  saying 
as  we  are  considering,  would  have  included  an  allusion  to  the  Roman 
punishment  of  "lifting  up"  on  the  cross;  but  doubtless  John 
included  it. 

[3395]  In  that  case,  there  would  not  be  in  the  Johannine 
tradition  any  twofold  meaning  of  "  serpent "  such  as  Philo  suggests. 
The  saying  of  Jesus  would  simply  predict  the  triumph  of  the 
despised  and  rejected  Sufferer  (described  by  Isaiah)  with  illustrations 
from  the  Serpent  in  Numbers.  The  first  part,  "The  son  of  man 
will  be  lifted  up  like  the  serpent,"  would  correspond  to  Isaiah's  "  he 
was  reckoned  among  transgressors.'"  The  second  part,  "Everyone 
that  believeth  should  in  him  have  eternal  life,"  would  correspond  to 
"When  he  looked  unto  the  serpent  of  brass  he  lived,"  in  Numbers, 
and  to  "  My  righteous  servant  shall  justify  many,"  in  Isaiah,  or 
"With  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  But  may  there  not  also  be 
a  reference  to  Isaiah's  prediction  that  the  Lord  will  Hft  up  "an 
ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,"  and 
that  this  "ensign"  is  to  be  represented  by  a  man,  "the  root  of 
Jesse,"  who  is  to  "  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  peoples  "  and  to  whom 
"the  nations  shall  seek^"? 

Having  regard  to  the  very  early  Christian  use  of  the  "  ensign,"  or 
"  sign,"  of  the  Cross,  we  must  return  to  this  question  later  on.  But 
meantime  it  should  be  noted  that  the  serpent  mentioned  in  Numbers 
as  being  "lifted  up"  is  of  a  special  kind.  It  is  called  "a  seraph." 
This  deserves  consideration. 

§  3.     "  Fiery  [serpent] "  or  "  seraph  " 

[3396]  The  noun  "  seraph  "  occurs  but  seven  times  in  the  Bible, 
and  only  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah.  It  is  applied  five  times 
(thrice  in  the  Pentateuch,  twice  in  Isaiah)  to  a  serpent  whose  bite 
causes  a  burning  and  consuming  thirst  I     It  is  twice   applied   in 


the  multitude."  Comp.  2  Jn  7  "This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  antichrist," 
Rev.  xii.  9  "Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world"  (sim.  xiii.  14).  The  apostles 
of  Jesus  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  "deceivers,"  2  Cor.  vi.  8  "as  deceivers  and 
yet  true,"  i.e.  "as  serpents  and  yet  doves." 


1  Is.  xi.  12  and  10  (R.V.).     See  3423  a—j. 

"^  Gesen.  977  a.  Numb.  xxi.  6,  8,  Deut.  viii.  15,  Is.  xiv.  29,  xxx.  6. 
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Isaiah  to  the  Seraphs,  or  Burning  Powers,  near  the  throne  of 
God^ 

Isaiah's  prediction,  "  Out  of  the  serpent's  root  shall  come  forth  a 
basilisk,  and  his  fruit  shall  be  (lit.)  a  seraph  flying,''  is  referred  by 
Ibn  Ezra  to  Hezekiah.  It  is  thus  paraphrased  by  the  Targum, 
"  From  the  sons  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  shall  come  forth  Messiah,  and 
his  works  among  you  shall  be  like  a  serpent  flying*"  This  makes  it 
somewhat  less  surprising  that  the  same  prophet  should  use  the  term 
for  celestial  Powers. 

[3397]  Again,  in  Isaiah's  vision  of  the  throne,  a  "  seraph "  is 
represented  as  "  flying,"  thus :  "  Then  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  to 
me,  having  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs 
from  off  the  altar."  It  touches  the  lips  of  the  prophet  with  the  coal 
and  says,  "  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
away*." 

Jerome  says  that  this  is  the  fire  that  the  Lord  declared  that  He 
came  to  send*.  Probably  he  is  following  Origen,  whose  Latin 
comment  says,  "  Who  is  that '  one  of  the  seraphim '  /  //  is  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  flesh,  was  sent  having 
in  his  hand  a  coal,  and  saying  '  I  have  come  to  send  a  fire  on  earth, 
and  would  that  it  were  now  kindled'  1 ' "  Origen's  concluding  words 
indicate  that  he  recognised  in  this  celestial  Power  not  only  the 
burning  but  even  the  biting  influence :  "  May  the  divine  Word  bite 
us  !  May  it  burn  up  our  souls  I  May  we  say,  when  we  listen  to  it, 
'Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us*?' — so  that  our  sins  and  iniquities 
may  be  taken  away  ! " 

^  [3396  d\  lb.  Is.  vi.  2,6.  Gesen.  separates  the  two  words  according  to  their 
two  senses.  Mandelkem  does  not.  Buhl  (p.  810)  "unhesitatingly"  connects  the 
two.  They  are  identical  in  vowel  pointing  as  well  as  in  consonants.  Aquila 
rendered  "seraph"  by  ky-TprnaT-ifi,  "burning,"  in  Deut.  viii.  15 — and  in  Is.  xxx.  6 
where  Theod.  perhaps  rendered  it  "swallowing,"  and  Sym.  has  "basilisk."  The 
LXX  has  Numb.  xxi.  6  "killing,"  Deut.  viii.  15  "biting,"  besides  other  errors. 
In  Is.  vi.  2 — 6,  the  LXX  and  other  translators  transliterate  the  word  as 
"seraphim"  or  "seraphin." 

*  Is.  xiv.  29. 

»  Is.  vi.  6—7.     For  (Aq.  Theod.)  "JUw,"  LXX  has  ''was  sent." 

*  Lk.  xii.  49  "I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth;  and  what  will  I  if  it 
is  already  kindled  ?  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  ! " 

'  Origen  Horn.  Is.  iv.  4 — 5  (Lomm.  xiii.  264)  quoting  Lk.  xii.  49. 

*  [3397  fl]  Lk.  xxiv.  32.  Comp.  Philo  quoted  above  (3392^)  on  the  business 
of  the  Serpent  Temperance  "to  bite,  wound,  and  destroy  passion." 
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[3398]  Anything  that  is  very  prominent  in  Isaiah  is  antecedently 
likely  to  have  been  prominent  in  our  Lord's  thoughts.  The  Synoptists 
all  represent  Jesus  as  quoting  from  this  same  Vision  of  Isaiah  those 
mysterious  words  which  describe  the  apparent  failure  of  the  prophet's 
mission,  while  the  fourth  evangelist  quotes  them  in  his  own  person, 
and  expressly  refers  to  the  vision,  and  connects  the  vision  with 
Christ :  "  These  things  said  Isaiah  because  he  saw  his  glory  and  he 
spake  of  him'."  According  to  Luke,  the  first  public  utterance  of 
Jesus  after  baptism  was  from  Isaiah,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [God] 
is  upon  me  because  he  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor...^"  The  only  "anointing,"  apparently,  in  Isaiah's  case,  was 
the  touching  of  the  lips  with  fire,  and  it  might  well  seem  a  type  of 
His  own  anointing  with  the  descending  Spirit. 

[3399]  From  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  a  priori  considerations, 
it  is  a  reasonable  and  almost  necessary  inference,  that  Isaiah's  vision 
of  the  flying  seraph,  followed  by  the  words  "  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
away,"  would  be  connected  by  Jesus  with  the  thought  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins — as  being  an  essential  part  of  that  "gospel" 
which  He,  too,  was  to  "preach  to  the  poor"  (3242  (i)  foil.).  To 
suppose,  however,  that  He  connected  this  "  seraph  "  with  that  other 
"  seraph  "  or  "  serpent"  which  in  ancient  times  had  been  the  means 
of  causing  the  dying  to  "  live,"  must  necessarily  seem  to  us,  at  first 
sight,  very  improbable.  But  that  is  because  we  are  not  familiar  (as 
Jews  knowing  the  scriptures  would  be)  with  the  identity  of  the  two 
terms.  Having  regard  to  that  identity,  and  viewing  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  the  Johannine  tradition  concerning  "the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness  "  and  "  eternal  life,"  we  ought  to  find  the  supposition  of 
such  a  connection  by  no  means  improbable. 

[3400]  At  all  events  the  hypothesis  that  John  connected  the 
purifying  seraph  in  Isaiah  with  the  healing  seraph  in  Numbers  enables 
us  to  explain  the  Johannine  tradition  with  some  dramatic  probability, 
as  a  startling  saying  addressed  to  Nicodemus — a  man  that  needed  to 
be  startled,  having  many  good  points,  but  not  a  spark  of  enthusiasm, 
much  less  a  touch  of  the  seraphic  flame. 

The  old  narrative  about  the  serpent  of  brass,  like  the  institution 
of  the  scape-goat,  contained  a  thought  that  might  lead  men  to 
superstitious  attempts  to  get  rid  of  their  sin  by  fastening  it  on  an 

^  Mk  iv.  12,  Mt.  xiii.  14 — 15,  Lk.  viii.  10,  Jn  xii.  40 — \. 
'  Lk.  iv.  18  quoting  Is.  Ixi.  i — 2. 
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image  or  living  thing,  and  then  getting  rid  of  the  image  or  animal,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  say — "  There,  that  is  done  with.  My  sin  is  gone. 
I  am  pure."  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  rightly  treated,  the  story 
might  lead  men  to  say,  "Something  not  myself  must  destroy  the 
source  of  sin  within  me,  burning  it  away,  yet  not  leaving  my  heart 
cold  and  dead.  The  old  fire  of  evil  must  be  driven  out  by  the  new 
fire  of  goodness.  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me  ! '  " 

[3401]  Whether  "serpent,"  or  "seraph,"  or  both,  were  in  the 
evangelist's  mind,  it  appears  probable  that  he  also  had  in  view  an 
interpretation,  different  from  ours,  of  Christ's  above-quoted  saying 
concerning  "  the  Serpent,"  preserved  by  Matthew  alone.  Matthew's 
text,  and  context,  and  the  earhest  quotations,  indicate  that  Jesus  may- 
have  uttered  it  in  order  to  prepare  His  disciples  to  be  one  with 
Himself,  in  the  eyes  of  a  hostile  worlds    The  world  called  His  Father 

"As  THE  CRAFTY  SERPENT" 

^  [3401  a]  In  Mt.  x.  i6  oi  o0«},  B  has  o2  wpis,  and  X^  6  Sifnt,  V^  ol  o<f>ti.  On 
Ignatius,  reading  6  o<pis,  see  3394  A.  Cramer  prints,  as  from  Clement,  iKfufos 
{i.e.  Satan,  or  the  Serpent)  (ftpovi/xu^  TrovTjpeveraf  i)fieis  (ppoplfiui  dyadovpy^cufjiei'. 
Something  of  this  thought  is  also  in  Theodorus  (id.)  4>povifiovs  aiirods  OiXei  eZvot,  rpos 
TO  fii]  dyvoeiv  t7}v  tw  <f>avK(i}v  KaKovpylay  (comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  1 1  roD  ^arava,  ov  yap 
airrov  rd  poififtara  dyvoovfio')  and  in  Ephrem's  comment  (p.  94)  on  the  following 
verse,  (x.  17)  "Cavete  ab  hominibus,  id  est,  non  ab  illis  hominibus  qui  vos  tradent, 
sed  ab  illis  qui  veniunt  ad  vos  in  vestibus  ovinis  "  (that  is,  not  wolves  persecuting, 
but  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  messengers  of  Satan  pretending  to  be  messengers 
of  Light).  So,  too,  Origen  (on  Proverbs  i.  2,  Lomm.  xiii.  120)  commenting  on 
Lk.  xvi.  8  ("the  unjust  steward")  says  5rep  iouce  STjXovffdai  k&v  t<^  (Gen.  iii.  i) 
"6  5^  o<f>is  <f>poyifUi)TaTOS  irdvTwv  tQv  drjpiuv,"  Kad'  8  XeXeJCTat  Koi  to  "  yiveffOe 
<pp6i/ifioi  w$  6  o<pii" — oiovei  fir]  areipot  tQjv  tou  oipewi  irayovpyTjfidToiv.  Against  this 
quotation  of  the  sing.  6<pis  from  Origen 's  Greek,  the  instances  where  Latin 
translations  of  Origen  quote  "  serpentes  "  count  for  nothing;  for  the  Latin  context 
does  not  assume  anything  as  to  the  singular  or  plural,  but  iAe  Greek  context 
assumes  a  reference  to  '■^  the  Serpent '"  in  Genesis,  and  tries  to  soften  its  extreme 
harshness.  Even  Jerome,  though  the  Vulgate  reads  "  serpentes,"  speaks,  in  his 
comment,  of  the  "serpent"  sing,  (though  of  the  "doves"  as  pi.).  The  serpent's 
"astutia"  is  to  be  our  pattern ;  and  he  mentions  "our  head,  which  is  Christ,"  and 
at  the  same  time  the  serpent's  "head,"  apparently  referring  to  Gen.  iii.  15 
( "  thy  head  ")  mystically  interpreted.  Somewhat  similarly  Origen  (Horn.  Exod.  i v.  6) 
quotes  Gen.  iii.  i  and  Mt.  x.  16  about  "crux  Christi"  as  being  "conversa  in 
sapienliam." 

[3401^]  The  pi.  oi  nachash,  "serpent"  (Mandelkem  p.  738),  occurs  but  twice, 
as  against  nearly  thirty  instances  of  the  singular;  but  in  Is.  xiv.  29,  Ixv.  25,  Greek 
Mss.  introduce  the  plural.  In  Greek  MSS.  o^is  might  be  regarded  as  simply  a  way 
of  spelling  o^».     This  might  weigh  with  the  Latin  and  Syriac  translators  of 
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Mt.  X.  i6,  who  have  the  plural.  The  plural  of  "serpent"  would  also  seem 
needed  to  balance  the  plural  of  "dove."  No  reason  could  be  given  why 
"  serpent "  should  be  in  the  sing,  except  by  those  who  perceived  that  the  meaning 
was  ^''  the  Serpent."  And  that  meaning  would  seem  intolerably  harsh  when  the 
words  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  precept — "Be  prudent,  as  the  Serpent  [that 
deceived  Eve]." 

[3401  f]  As  compared  with  Luke,  Mt.  x.  i6  "Behold,  I  send  you  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  the  Serpent,  and  innocent  as  the 
doves"  comes  after  those  precepts  to  the  Twelve  (Mt.  x.  i  — 15)  which  are  parallel 
to  Luke's  (x.  I — 12)  precepts  to  the  Seventy.  Luke,  also,  has  (x.  3)  "  I  send  you 
as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves"  but  at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end,  of  the 
precepts  to  the  Seventy.  In  Luke,  there  is  no  mention  of  persecution  here,  and 
the  connection  is  obscure  ("in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Carry  no  purse...  ")  unless 
it  is,  "I  send  you  forth  defenceless  against  robbers,  therefore  take  nothing  of  which 
robbers  can  deprive  you." 

[3401  (/]  But,  as  compared  with  Mark,  Mt.  x.  16  ("as  sheep. ..as  the  doves") 
comes  just  before  a  warning  about  "delivering  up"  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last 
Days : 

Mk  xiii.  8 — 9  Mt.  x.  17  Lk.  xxi.  12 

(comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  9) 
"These  things  are  the  "But  beware  of  men  "But  before  all  these 

beginning  of  travails  (irpoff^x^'''^  ^^  ^'"'^  '^'^v  things  they  shall  lay  their 
(comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  8).  av0pd)irwv)  for  they  shall  hands  on  you... delivering 
But  look  ye  to  yourselves       deliver  you  up...."  you  up...." 

(/SX^Trere  S^  vfiels  eavro^s) 
for  they  shall  deliver  you 
up...." 

The  Discourse  (in  Mark  and  Luke,  not  in  Matthew)  goes  on  to  promise  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Disciples  when  they  are  "delivered  up"  (Mk  xiii.  11, 
Lk.  xxi.  15).  A  similar  promise  is  contained  in  Matthew's  Precepts  to  the  Twelve 
(Mt.  x.  19).  They  are  not  to  take  anxious  thought  about  what  they  must  say  in 
their  defence.  But  how  inconsistent  this  is  ( "  Be  not  anxious  for  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  and  for  the  arts  and  devices  of  rhetoric  ")  with  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  context  in  Matthew: — "  (x.  16)  Be  ye  wise  (or,  cunning)  as  the 
Serpent...  "  ! 

[3401  f]  A  comparison  of  the  parallel  texts  makes  it  probable  that  the  words 
about  "the  Serpent,"  whatever  may  have  been  their  meaning,  caused  difficulty  to 
Luke  (and,  if  so,  probably  to  others)  as  to  their  interpretation,  their  connection, 
and  their  position.  The  facts  confirm  the  view  that  the  utterance  was  connected 
with  the  "  delivering  up"  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  disciples  :  "  Your 
names  will  be  cast  out  as  evil,  like  the  name  of  the  son  of  man  ;  you  will  be 
innocent  as  doves,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  the  crafty  Serpent  (or,  as  crafty  as  the 
Serpent).  Look  to  yourselves,  therefore,  and  to  your  own  hearts.  I  am  to  be 
delivered  up  for  a  sacrifice,  and  that  also  is  to  be  your  lot.  When  it  comes,  trust 
not  in  any  arts  or  devices  of  men  but  only  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 

This  seems  to  be  the  leading  thought  in  all  three  gospels,  and  it  appears  quite 
incompatible  with  a  precept  in  the  context,  saying,  "Be  ye  prudent  as  the 
Serpent."  The  difficulty  would  be  diminished  by  reading  "serpents."  But,  even 
then,  it  would  not  be  removed.  And,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  Ignatius, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  "serpents"  becomes  an  untenable  reading. 
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"  Beelzebul " ;  so,  too,  the  world  would  call  them '.  He  was  to  be 
"  delivered  up  " ;  they,  too,  were  to  be  "  delivered  up*."  They  must 
be  prepared  to  be  ''hated  by  all  men'";  they  would  be  "as  innocent 
as  doves  "  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  still  they  would _^be  "  crafty  as  the 
Serpent "  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

This  was  a  lesson  very  appropriate  for  Nicodemus,  who  wanted 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Jewish  world  and  yet  to  be  a  disciple 
of  Him  whom  they  declared  to  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Beelzebub. 
Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  to  him,  in  effect,  "You  say  I  am 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  but  you  come  to  me  by  night  because 
you  are  afraid  of  men.  You  wish  to  retain  the  honour  and  glory  of 
men  and  attain  the  glory  of  God.  That  cannot  be.  Man  being  in 
honour — such  honour  as  you  desire — is  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 
You  must  be  born  from  above,  purified  with  the  waters  from  above, 
cleansed  by  the  fire  from  above,  by  the  seraph  from  the  throne  where 
the  Lord  sits,  '  high  and  lifted  up.'  There,  too,  '  the  son  of  man ' 
will  sit,  after  being  duly  'lifted  up.'  The  rulers  of  the  earth  will 
propose  to  '  lift  up '  '  the  son  of  man '  and  to  make  Him  an  '  ensign ' 
and  example.  But  the  Ruler  of  heaven  will  dispose  things  otherwise 
than  they  propose.  'The  son  of  man '  will  be  'lifted  up'  indeed,  as 
an  '  ensign,'  but  not  after  their  plan.  He  will  die,  yet  live  for  ever ; 
will  be  as  a  criminal,  yet  a  king;  as  a  deceiver,  yet  true;  as 
a  serpent,  yet  no  serpent,  but  a  dove — or,  if  serpent,  then  as  that 
brazen  serpent  which  was  lifted  up  as  an  '  ensign '  in  the  wilderness, 
not  to  take  away  hfe,  but  to  give  it  to  those  on  the  point  of  death." 

§4.     Being  ''lifted  up" 

[3402]  This  expression  ("even  so  must  the  son  of  man  be 
lified up"),  applied  thrice*  by  Christ  to  Himself  in  this  gospel,  may 
conveniently  be  discussed  here.  The  last  instance  is,  "  And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."  On 
that  utterance  the  evangelist  comments  thus,  "  But  this  he  spake 
signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he  was  going  to  die'."     In  that 

^  Mt.  X.  25,  see  3300^.  A  less  probable  meaning  is  that  they  called  Christ 
Beelzebub. 

'  Mt.  X.  17  etc.,  see  3401  </. 

'  Mt.  X.  11  (comp.  Mt.  xxiv.  9),  parall.  Mk  xiii.  13,  Lk.  xxi.  17. 

*  Jn  iii.  14,  viii.  28,  xii.  32.     In  xii.  34  it  is  uttered  by  the  multitude. 

*  [3402a]  Jn  xii.  32 — 3.  Not  "must  needs  be  killed"  or  "was  destined  to  be 
killed,"  but  "was  going  (^^leXXey)  to  die."    John  probably  uses  "to  die"  in  order 
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instance,  then,  there  is  an  undeniable  allusion  to  the  "manner  of 
death "  realised  in  the  crucifixion,  the  "  lifting  up "  on  the  Cross. 
But  it  may  also  mean  "exalted."  The  twofold  meaning  may  be 
illustrated  from  Hebrew  by  the  play  on  words  in  Genesis — the  "  lifting 
up  "  of  the  head  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker.  For  the  former  it 
means  restoration  to  office.  For  the  latter  it  means  hanging.  It 
may  also  be  illustrated  from  later  Jewish  use.  A  similar  play  occurs 
in  the  dream-book  of  Artemidorus\ 

[3403]  We  return  to  the  first  instance,  "  Even  as  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up...." 
The  narrative  in  Numbers  does  not  mention  "  lifting  up,"  but  only 
"setting"  on  a  "standard,"  or  "ensign."  But  "ensign,"  of  itself, 
implies  "  lifting  up,"  as  in  Isaiah,  "  He  shall  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the 
nations'^,"  where  the  Hebrew  for  "lift  up"  (R.V.  "set  up")  is  the 
ambiguous  word  used  for  "hfting  up"  in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh's 
butler  and  baker.  This  prepares  the  way  for  future  more  distinct 
allusion  to  "  lifting  up  "  on  the  Cross ;  but  in  the  present  context, 
describing  the  birth  from  above,  the  primary  meaning  seems  to  he 
the  spiritual  one,  and  this,  in  two  senses,  meaning  (i)  lifted  up  in  the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  men,  (2)  lifted  up  in  respect  of  lofty  action 
such  as  belongs  to  the  Son  of  the  Most  High.  Isaiah  predicts  "lifting 
up  "  concerning  the  Suffering  Servant :  "  Behold  my  servant  shall  deal 
wisely,  he  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up..."  where  the  LXX  has 
"  Behold  my  servant  shall  have  understanding  and  shall  be  lifted 
up...\" 

The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  by  R.V.  "exalted,"  and  in  LXX 

to  suggest  voluntariness.  As  to  fiiWu,  it  seems  to  imply  deliberate  ambiguity. 
It  occurs  elsewhere  in  vi.  6  "He  himself  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,"  ib.  15 
"They  were  going  to  come  and  take  him  by  force,"  vii.  35  "Whither  is  this 
xn&n  going  to  go,  i.e.  intending  to  go...?"  xiv.  22  "What  is  come  to  pass  that  thou 
art  going,  or  dost  intend,  to  manifest  thyself...?"  (R.V.  "wilt,"  as  elsewhere,  is 
inadequate).     The  word  may,  or  may  not,  imply  necessity. 

'  [3402^]  Gen.  xl.  13,  19,  20.  See  Levy  i.  549^  "lifted  up"  i.e.  "one 
hanged,"  andyi?A.  Gram.  2211  c  quoting  fully  from  Artemidorus. 

^  [3403  0!]  Is.  xi.  12.  Comp.  Is.  xi.  10  "the  root  of  Jesse,  which  standeth 
(or,  standeth  up)  for  an  ensign  of  the  peoples  (LXX  Kcni  6  avia-rafjievoi  apxfH'  iSfdv) 
unto  him  shall  the  nations  seek,"  quoted,  as  in  LXX,  in  Rom.  xv.  12  "  the  root  of 
Jesse,  and  he  that  ariseth  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  ;  on  him  shall  the  Gentiles 
hope."  Comp.  Mt.  xii.  21  "and  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  hope"  (where 
Mt.'s  context  is  from  Is.  xlii.  i — 4  which  ends  with  "and  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
his  law,"  LXX  Kal  enl  ri}  dvbuari  avroD  ^6vr)  ^\iriou<riv). 

'  Is.  lii.  13  i)\p<t}Oi}<rirai,,  which  =  011  "exalt  "  nearly  a  hundred  times. 
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regularly  by  the  Johannine  "  lifted  up V'  is  used  in  its  noun-form  to 
mean  an  oblation  or  offering  for  sacred  uses*.  In  Isaiah,  the 
prediction  of  "lifting  up"  almost  immediately  introduces  the 
predictions  of  suffering  and  contempt  and  death,  which  are  to  be 
crowned  with  triumph  and  division  of  "the  spoils^"  The  "spoils" 
of  Christ's  Cross  are  the  converts,  the  captives,  whom  He  draws 
towards  it  and  leads  in  His  train  ^ 

[3404]  Neither  in  the  first  mention  of  "lifting  up,"  nor  in  the 
third,  are  we  told  who  or  what  is  to  "lift  up"  Christ.  The  first 
implies  a  divine  and  beneficent  causation,  analogous  to  that  of  God 
acting  through  Moses,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sins  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  : — "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up."  But  nothing  definite  is  stated. 
Nor  is  the  agency  defined  in  the  third  instance,  although,  once  more, 
something  beneficent  is  suggested,  not  indeed  as  to  the  agency  but  as 
to  the  result : — "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  myself." 

But  in  the  second  passage  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews,  "  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  son  of  man,  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  AM^"  Here  the 
Jews  are  clearly  defined  as  the  agents ;  and  we  may  be  disposed  to 
take  the  words  literally  and  to  infer  that  the  "  lifter  up  "  is  man,  not 
God — as  if  it  meant  "When  ye  have  lifted  me  up  [on  the  cross], 
then  and  not  till  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  [divine]  {or,  that 
I  [still]  exist)." 

In  reality,  however,  there  is  something  of  Johannine  irony  in  this 
appearance  of  definiteness.  The  crucifiers  may  suppose  themselves 
to  be  the  agents,  but  they  are  rather  the  instruments.  The  real 
"  lifter  up  "  is  God,  acting  through  man,  and  using  man's  sinful  act 

1  [34033]  E.g.  of  the  ark,  Gen.  vii.  17  "it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth," 
LXX  "hfted  up  from  the  earth."  As  the  ark  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
Church  or  the  body  of  Christ  (i  Pet.  iii.  20  foil.,  Origen  Horn.  Gen.  ii.  5, 
Lomm.  viii.  142  "Spiritnalis  ergo  Noe  Christus  in  area  sua")  the  LXX  version 
would  lend  itself  exactly  to  a  mystical  interpretation  illustrative  of  Jn  xii.  32 — 3. 

*  Gesen.  929  a. 

^  Is.  liii.  t2  "he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,"  see  3272. 

*  [3403  <:]  2  Cor.  ii.  14  "leadeth  us  in  Christ  [as  captives]  in  the  triumphal 
train,"  Col.  ii.  15  "made  a  shew  of  them  openly  having  led  them  [as  captives] 
in  his  triumphal  train."  The  "captives"  are  in  the  former  passage,  willing;  in 
the  latter,  unwilling. 

'  Jn  viii.  28.  If  the  Jews  had  understood  this  to  mean  the  I  AM  of  Exod.  iii. 
14,  they  would  have  taken  up  stones  to  stone  Him  as  in  viii.  59.  But  the  phrase 
is  probably  meant  to  imply  this.     See  3683  (i)  foU. 
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to  the  end  that  man's  sin  may  be  taken  away.  Man,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  "Ufts  up"  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  in  order  that  men  may 
"look  on  him  whom  they  pierced',"  and  so,  "beUeving,  have,  in 
him,  eternal  hfe*."  Thus  some,  while  lifting  up  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 
will  end  by  lifting  Him  up  in  their  hearts.  Others  will  look,  and  not 
believe,  and  these  too  will  know  in  the  end  that  HE  IS,  but  in 
a  different  sense,  finding  in  Him  a  Judged 

[3405]  Why  does  not  John  say  plainly,  in  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  "  when  the  Father  shall  have  lifted  me  up 
on  high* "  ?  Partly,  perhaps,  because  that  epistle,  and  those  of  Peter 
and  James,  and  the  traditions  of  Matthew  and  Luke  concerning 
"exalting"  or  "lifting  upV'  all  lay  stress  on  "lifting  up"  as  fhe 
reward  of  "  self  humbling."  But  John  teaches,  in  effect,  that  serving 
mankind — he  never  calls  it  ^^self-humbling"  nor  uses  the  word 
"  humble  " — is  the  prerogative  of  the  highest ;  as  also  he  teaches, 
later  on,  that  laying  down  one's  Hfe  for  the  flock,  on  the  part  of  the 
shepherd,  may  be  called  a  species  of  "authority^"  In  the  fourth 
gospel,  "the  son  of  man"  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  "lifted  up," 
whenever  He  performs  what  men  of  the  world  would  call  an  act  of 
"  condescension,"  and  most  of  all,  when  He  performs  the  special  act 
of  "  lifting  up  "  implied  in  the  offering,  or  "  lifting  up,"  of  Himself  on 
the  Cross ^ 


^  Jn  xix.  37  quoting  Zech,  xii.  lo.  ^  Jn  iii.  15. 

*  [3404a]  On  Ps.  xxx.  i  "I  will  lift  thee  up,  O  Lord,  because  thou  hast 
drawn  me  up,"  Origen  says,  "No  one  can  'lift  up'  the  Lord  unless  the  Lord 
Himself  has  raised  him  up.  For  when  we  are  'lifted  up  from  the  earth,'  raised 
aloft  and  carried  up  by  the  Cross  of  Christ — who  said,  'When  I  am  lifted  up 
I  will  draw  all  men  to  myself — [then]  we  'lift  up'  the  Lord,  who  also  Himself 
'lifted  up'  the  Father...." 

*  Phil.  ii.  9  "Wherefore  also  God  lifted  him  up  on  high  ({nrepiiifuffev)." 
'  Seefoh.  Voc.  1711  c,  1866.     Mark  does  not  use  the  word. 

«  Jn  X.  18. 

'  [3406a]  There  were  early  Jewish  discussions  about  "lifting  up,"  some 
of  which  may  have  influenced  the  fourth  evangelist.  Comp.  Gen.  xxii.  i 
"God  tempted  (A.V.  tempt,  R.V.  prove)  Abraham."  Here  Symmachus  has 
'■''glorified,''''  idS^aaev.  Field,  justly  rejecting  the  conjecture  that  this  is  an  error 
for  idoKl/j-acre,  says  that  Symmachus,  thinking  "tempted"  to  be  unworthy  of  God, 
substituted,  for  ndsah  "tempted,"  the  similar  word  ndsa  "lifted  up,"  which  he 
took  metaphorically,  as  meaning  glorified;  and  he  refers  to  Ps.  iv.  6  "lift  up," 
where  the  verb  ndsa  is  exceptionally  spelt  ndsah  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  where 
Symmachus  translates  it ''  make  illustrious  (iwiffrinov),"  but  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
"lift  up." 

[3406  d]    It  might  have  been  added  that  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxii.  i  (WUnsche 
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§  5.     '■'■Lifting  up''  comiected  with  '■^ the  yoke'' 

[3405  (i)]  The  double  meaning  of  "lifting  up,"  implying  either 
(i)  "glorifying"  or  (2)  "crucifying,"  has  been  illustrated  m  Johannine 
Grammar  (2211  b,  c,  2642  b) ;  and  the  possible  connection  between 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Cross  and  "taking  up  the  yoke,"  in  From 
Letter  (928  (i)  foil.) ;  but  the  connection  between  the  thought  of 
"lifting  up"  and  the  thought  of  "yoke"  might  also  have  been 
illustrated  as  follows. 

2  S.  xxiii.  I  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse  saith,  and  the  man  who  was 
raised  on-high  saith,  the  Anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  LXX  "  the 
man  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  with-a-view-to  [the]  Anointed 
(or  Christ)  of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  al.  "  The  man  whom  God  raised 
up,  the  God  of  Jacob,  [to  be]  Christ,"  Vulg.  "the  man  to  whom 
appointment  was  made  concerning  the  Christ  of  the  God  of  Jacob," 
Targ.  "  who  was  magnified  to  the  kitigdom,  anointed  according  to  the 
word  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  The  word  "  on-high  "  (Gesen.  752  a — ^) 
lit.  "height,"  might  also  mean  (i)  '■'■  He-that-is-on-high"  (that  is, 
"God")  and  (2)  '■'with-a-view-to";  and  hence  these  confusions. 
But  it  might  also,  without  vowel  points,  mean  (3)  '■'■yoke."  Hence 
two  passages  in  the  Talmud  {Aboda  Zara  5  a,  Moed  Katan  16  ^) 
render  it  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  he  that  lifted  up  the  yoke " — 
defining  the  yoke  as  that  "of  repentance." 

[3405  (ii)]  In  Hos.  vii.  16  "They  return  [but]  not  [to]  him-that-is- 
on-high,"  LXX  "  they  have  turned  away  to  naught,"  is  rendered  by 
Symmachus  "  they  have  turned  back  so  as  Hot  to  have  a  yoke,"  and 
Jerome  also  takes  it  thus.  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  one  of  the 
(conflated)  Targumistic  renderings,  "  they  have  turned  away  so  as  to 
revolt  from  the  Law"  that  is,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  In 
Hos.  xi.  7  "though  they  call  them  to  him-that-is-on-high"  Aquila, 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion  (Field)  and  Jerome  all  have  "■yoke" 


pp.  261 — 2),  takes  the  view,  adopted  by  Symmachus,  that  the  verb  means,  not 
"  tempted  "  but  "  exalted,"  adding  "  like  the  ensign,  or  flag,  of  a  ship,"  and  quoting 
Ps.  iv.  6.  Subsequently  it  quotes  R.  Jose  as  favouring  this  interpretation  and  R. 
Akiba  as  suggesting  another.  As  these  Rabbis  lived  between  100  and  130  A.D., 
they  came  close  to  the  period  of  the  fourth  evangelist.  These  passages  suggest  one 
reason  why  John  makes  no  mention  of  Christ's  being  '■^tempted  in  the  wilderness  " ; 
he  might  rather  have  mentioned  it  as  being  ^^  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness."  See 
Levy  iii.  405  a  for  further  instances  of  Jewish  discussion  as  to  the  two  meanings 
o( ndsak  (i)  "lift  up"  {2)  "tempt"  or  "try." 
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(LXX  "God"),  and  the  Targum  has  ''Law''  again,  "the  people 
hesitates  to  turn  to  my  Law." 

[3405  (iii)]  "The  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  was  dis- 
tinguished by  Jews  from  "  the  yoke  of  precepts^"  There  are  many 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Jesus  urged  on  His  countrymen  the  duty  of 
taking  on  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  simple  form 
contained  in  Deuteronomy  (vi.  4)  and  repeated  in  Mark  (xii.  29) 
prescribing  to  Man  the  love  and  service  of  the  One  God  ;  only  with 
this  proviso,  that,  since  the  One  God  had  made  Man  in  the  image  of 
the  One  God,  the  sons  of  Man  could  not  love  God  without  also 
loving  and  serving  Man.  This  yoke — to  which  Paul  refers  when  he 
says  (Gal.  v.  13)  "  through  [your]  love  make  yourselves  slaves  to  one 
another" — Jesus  is  represented  as  having  called  His  yoke,  saying 
(Mt.  xi.  29 — 30)  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you. ..for  my  yoke  is  good 
(x/o^^cTTos)."  In  the  fourth  gospel  He  is  represented  as  saying  that 
His  teaching  brings  "  freedom  "  with  it,  and  such  service  might  well 
be  regarded  as  perfect  freedom. 

The  Jewish  identification  of  "  the  yoke  "  with  the  Law  (comp. 
Acts  XV.  10,  Gal.  V.  i)  perhaps  led  Christian  evangelists  to  substitute 
"  cross  "  for  "  yoke  "  where  the  word  implied  martyrdom,  and  also  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  "yoke"  in  the  gospels.  This 
would  tend  to  suppress  Christian  traditions  concerning  the  "  good 
yoke"  of  Christ,  of  which  Matthew  alone  retains  one  solitary 
surviving  mention.  But  in  the  minds  of  Jews  "the  yoke"  might 
well  be  connected  with  the  thought  of  "  uplifting,"  and  perhaps  also 
with  the  tradition  concerning  David,  the  Anointed,  as  having 
"lifted  up  the  yoke  of  repentance." 

§  6.     ''Serpent"  or  "seraph,"  and  "life" 

[3406]  That  the  serpent,  which  brought  death  into  the  world,  is 
also  in  some  way  to  bring  life,  is,  as  a  mystical  conception,  easily 
intelligible  to  a  reader  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  belief,  common  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  that 
"  that  which  harmed  can  heaP."     In  Aramaic,  there  is  also  a  verbal 


^  ^te  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt.  iii.  2,  and  Schottgen  on  Mt.  xi.  29  (i.  117).  Both 
Talmuds  recognise  the  diflFerence. 

2  [3406  a]  See  Hor.  Heb.  and  Wetstein  (on  Jn  iii.  14)  who  quote — but  only  from 
late  authorities— the  saying  "  Thou  shalt  heal  the  disease  by  that  which  made 
thee  sick."   The  legend  of  the  spear  of  Achilles,  the  rustic  belief  in  the  cure  for  the 
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connection.  For,  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  nachash,  "  serjDent," 
Aramaic  regularly  substitutes  "living  [creature]^" 

But  in  the  passage  under  consideration  we  cannot  feel  sure  that 
the  thought  of  the  "  serpent "  is  not  blended  with,  or  dominated  by, 
that  of  the  "  seraph,"  so  that  the  meaning  may  be  "  The  son  of  man 
will  be  lifted  up  as  the  brazen  image  of  the  burning  serpent,  but  He 
will  prove  to  be  the  burning  serpent  itself,  from  the  throne  of  God, 
the  seraph-serpent  that  purified  Isaiah." 

[3407]  "  Biting  "  is  habitually  used  in  Greek  to  express  the  sting 
of  Eros,  Passion,  the  God  of  Love.  Philo,  besides  speaking  about 
the  sting  or  "bite"  of  "pleasure,  the  serpent  of  Eve',"  speaks  also 
of  "  the  Eros  of  Wisdom "  as  the  guide  of  the  soul  that  soars  up 
above  the  mist  of  the  passions  into  a  region  where  it  sees  ideal 
beauty  and  "becomes  drunk  with  a  sober  intoxication,"  and 
" enthusiazes,"  being  "filled  with  a  new  amorous  passion  and  a 
nobler  longing,"  and  passing  onward  "  into  the  very  presence  of  the 
Great  King^" 

Substitute  "the  son  of  man"  for  "wisdom,"  and  then  this  thought, 
though  expressed  in  language  antipodean  to  that  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
agrees  with  the  thought  of  the  latter,  and  with  the  thought  that  runs 
through  the  Pauline  Epistles,  namely,  that  the  Christian  is  converted 
by  a  new  passion,  which  may  be  said  to  pass  down  from  the  Crucified 
into  the  souls  of  those  who  gaze  on  the  Cross.  Origen  means  this 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "bite"  of  the  "seraph  (3397)."  In  modern 
times  this  has  been  called  by  a  term  that  reminds  one  of  Philo's 
term,  "enthusiasm  of  humanity."  But  it  might  also  be  called 
"a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  son  of  man,"  or  "the  constraining  love 
of  Christ." 

§  7.     ''Lifting  up"  on  an  "ensign" 

[3407  (i)]  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  into  the  meaning  of 
"  the  lifting  up  of  the  son  of  man,"  some  suggestive  facts  have  come 

bite  ot  an  adder,  and  many  other  illustrations,  are  obvious.  Schottgen  quotes 
Sohar  "  Per  serpentem...qui  mortem  intulit,  Deus  vitam  efficit,"  but  that  is  not  an 
ancient  authority. 

^  [3406/5]  This  "serpent,"  in  Aramaic,  so  closely  resembles  "Eve,"  the 
mother  of  all  "living,"  that  the  two  are  played  on  in  the  saying  "She  [i.e.  Eve] 
was  given  to  him  {i.e.  Adam]  to  exalt  his  life,  but  she  counselled  him  like 
a  serpent.''  See  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  iii.  20  (Wiinsche  p.  94).  The  Hebrew 
nachash,  "serpent,"  means,  in  Aramaic,  "brass." 

2  Phiio  L  81.  3  pjiiio  i.  i6. 
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to  light,  but  nothing  that  seems  to  guide  us  quite  to  the  heart  of  the 
Johannine  doctrine.  Compared  with  the  Synoptic  predictions  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  this  figure  of  the  Serpent  seems  recondite 
and  abstruse.  But  was  it  as  recondite  to  Christians  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century  as  to  us  ?  We  asked  above  (3392)  "  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  same  lesson  would  have  been  taught  if  Moses  had  lifted  up 
anything  else — say  a  spear,  or  a  hand  ?  "  Perhaps  we  should  also 
have  asked,  "  Was  there  anything  of  special  import  (at  least  for  the 
fourth  evangelist)  in  the  fact  that  what  Moses  '  lifted  up  '  was  placed 
upon  what  we  render  an  '  ensign^'  but  what  some  might  call,  as  the 
Jerusalem  Targums  call  it,  a  ^ place  of  lifting  up,'  or  ''place  of  hanging,^ 
in  other  words,  a  'gallows,'  or  'cross'^'}"  There  are  the  following 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  thought,  the  thought  of  "  the  sign  of  the 
cross,"  may  have  been  present,  and  even  predominant,  in  the  fourth 
evangelist's  mind. 

[3407  (ii)]  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  above  in  Numbers 
"  ensign  "  is  repeatedly  used  by  Isaiah  in  the  same  sense.  Isaiah's  first 
instance  is,  where  Jehovah,  in  anger,  "will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the 
nations  from  far,  and  will  hiss  for  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth," 
that  they  may  come  against  Israel  "  like  young  lions  "  and  "  lay  hold 
of  the  prey...,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  deliver-."  The  second  is 
where  Jehovah  predicts  the  New  Kingdom  when  "  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  root  of  Jesse,  which 
standeth  for  an  ensign  of  the  peoples,  unto  him  shall  the  nations 
seek....     And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall 


1  Numb.  xxi.  9.  Etheridge  marg.  "  place  of  suspension."  The  Midrash  says, 
"  He  threw  it  into  the  air  and  it  remained  standing  there  (sie  blieb  stehen)  " 
(Wunsche  p.  474). 

2  [3407  (ii)  a]  Is.  v.  25 — 30.  This  Christians  would  naturally  apply  to  the 
Romans.  So  Jerome,  "  Haud  dubium  quin  Romanos."  He  adds  that  "  in  a 
certain  person's  commentary  (in  cujusdam  commentariis) "  it  is  interpreted  as 
signifying  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  "elevato  signo  crucis  et  depositis  oneribus 
peccatorum,"  but  that  he  does  not  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  what  follows 
in  Isaiah.  But  Jerome  himself  does  not  explain  what  the  "  ensign  "  means  here. 
He  regards  the  Romans  as  drawn  towards  Rome  by  the  shrill  "  hissing"  (which 
should  perhaps  be  (Gesen.  1057,  and  s.  ffvpl^u  in  L.S.)  "whistling").  Perhaps 
the  "  certain  person  "  is  Origen,  whose  "  commentary  "  is  lost.  If  so,  Origen  may 
have  said  that  he  thought  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  "inner"  or  "spiritual"  meaning,  but  may  not  have  excluded  the  application  to 
the  Romans. 
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assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of 
Judah  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  \" 

How  forcibly,  and  how  naturally,  would  the  contrast  in  these  two 
passages  appeal  to  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Vespasian's  son — and  still  more  after  that  vast  influx  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Chxu-ch  about  which  Pliny  complains  in  his  letter  to  Trajan ! 
\Vhat  prophecies  could  more  vividly  predict  the  twofold  power  of 
the  "ensign  of  the  son  of  man"?  There  is  a  hint  of  such  a 
contrast  in  the  prediction  of  Simeon,  "  This  [child]  is  set  for  the 
falling  and  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  that  is  [to  be] 
spoken  against*."  The  "rising  up"  is  expressed  in  the  fourth  gospel 
by  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  myself  ^" 

[3407  (iii)]  Spiritually,  a  "  lifting  up  "  of  God's  "  ensign  "  ought 
to  be  discerned  by  Christians  in  Christ's  resurrection  ;  and  a  predic- 
tion of  it  ought  to  be  recognised  in  the  simple  tradition  of  the 
Synoptists,  "  On  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  up."  But  an 
evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  might  well  feel  that  it  needed 
to  be  more  than  "implied."  It  needed  to  be,  so  to  speak,  unfolded 
and  exhibited  to  all  the  world,  that  the  "rising  again"  of  "the  son 
of  man  "  on  "  the  third  day"  did  not  mean  the  mere  drawing  forth  of 
an  individual  from  the  tomb,  supematurally  alive  whereas  he  should 
naturally  have  been  dead.  It  was  the  triumph  of  a  cause,  or  an 
army,  or  a  kingdom,  or  a  nation  ;  the  Cause  of  Humanity,  the  Army 
of  Martyrs,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints,  the  Nation  of  the  spiritual 
Israel,  all  fighting  under  one  "  ensign,"  or  "  standard  " — "  the  ensign 
of  the  son  of  man." 

§  8.     "fehovak-nissi"  or  ^^JeJumah  my  ensign" 

[3407  (iv)]  We  must  briefly  consider  another  Hebrew  tradition 
about  "ensign."  The  word  (Heb.  nes)  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
" Jehovah-«m/,"  that  is,  "Jehovah  my  ensign,  or  banner."  When 
Joshua  fought  with  Amalek  and  the  hands  of  Moses  were  heavy, 
Amalek  prevailed  ;  but  when  the  hands  of  Moses  were  "  stayed  up," 
they  became  "steady"  (literally  "steadfastness"  or  "faith")  until 

1  Is.  xi.  lo — 11,  so  R.V.,  but  see  3423  a — g. 

'  Lk.  ii.  34  "  a  sign  that  is  [to  be]  spoken  against  (aiiyuelov  drrtXeyofievoi')." 
^  Jn  xii.  32.     This  is  followed   by  words  implying   that   the  "lifting  up" 
signified  "  by  what  manner  of  death  he  should  die,"  that  is,  on  the  Cross. 
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the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Then  Moses  "  built  an  altar  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Jehovah-«m/,  and  he  said,  Because  a  hand  [is  lifted 
up]  upon  the  throne  of  Jah,  war  for  Jehovah  with  Amalek  from 
generation  to  generation \"  The  text  is  much  disputed ;  but  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  first  mention  of  "  ensign "  in  the  Bible  is 
connected  with  war  to  the  death  against  the  enemies  of  Israel,  decreed 
by  Jehovah. 

On  this,  the  Mishna  asks  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  hands 
of  Moses  could  stimulate  or  slacken  a  battle,  and  replies  :  "No,  but 
the  meaning  is  that  as  long  as  Israel  lift  their  eyes  above,  and  subject 
their  hearts  to  their  Father  in  heaven,  so  long  they  conquer ;  when 
they  cease,  they  fall."  The  same  Mishna  goes  on  to  give  a  similar 
answer  about  the  "  ensign  "  in  Numbers  :  "  Could  then  the  serpent 
kill  or  cause  to  live  ?  "     No,  the  effect  depended  on  the  hearf^. 

These  same  two  instances  of  "  ensign " — the  first  two  in  the 
Bible — are  also  connected  by  Barnabas,  one  of  the  very  earliest  of 
non-canonical  Christian  writers,  as  types  of  the  Cross.  First,  as 
to  "  Jehovah-nissi,"  he  regards  Moses,  standing  on  high  and  stretching 
out  his  hands,  as  "  making  a  type  of  the  cross  and  of  Him  who  was 
to  suffer,"  and  here  he  uses  language  like  that  of  the  Mishna :  "  That 
they  might  know  that  they  could  not  be  saved  unless  they  put  their 
trust  in  Him^"    Then  after  mentioning  "the  stretching  out  of  hands" 

^  Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16. 

^  [3407  (iv)  a]  Ros.  Has.  b.  29  a,  and  similarly  in  Ros.  Has.  j.  iii.  8  (Schwab, 
vi.  91).  But  Mechilta  ad  loc.  (Wlinsche  p.  171)  represents  the  Israelites  as 
looking  "^(7  him"  i.e.  to  Moses,  and  "believing  in  Him  who  had  commissioned 
Moses,  to  do  accordingly"  ("  die  ganze  Zeit  (solange)  wo  er  seine  Hand  nach  oben 
erhob,  blickten  die  Israeliten  auf  ihn  und  glaubten  an  den  welcher  Mose 
beauftragt  hatte,  also  zu  thun").  In  applying  this  to  the  Serpent,  Mechilta  drops 
"to  him,"  and  leaves  the  object  of  the  "seeing"  unexpressed:  "Allein  solange 
er  also  tat  \i.e.  fulfilled  the  command  '  Mache  dir  einen  Saraph ']  blickten  die 
Israeliten  f^  und  glaubten  an  den  welcher  etc."  R.  Eliezer  (ib.)  said  that  as  long 
as  Moses  lifted  up  or  dropped  his  hands,  God  bore  in  mind,  severally,  that  Israel 
would  be  strong,  or  weak,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  given  through  the  hands 
of  Moses. 

Exod.  xvii.  12  "and  his  hands  were  steady,  lit.  steadfastness''''  (Gesen.  53  b)  is 
a  unique  expression.  Onk.  has  "his  hands  were  stretched  out  in  prayer,"  Jer.  I 
(Etheridge)  ' '  his  hands  were  outstretched  with  firmness  (or,  fidelity)  in  prayer  and 
fasting,"  Jer.  II  (?)  "were  lifted  up  in  prayer. ^^  The  addition  of  "fasting"  to 
^^ prayer"  in  Jer.  I,  which  often  shews  signs  of  being  later  than  Jer.  II,  may 
illustrate  the  similar  addition  in  Mk  ix.   29  (3364  oT). 

'  Barn.  xii.  i  foil.  After  "a  type  of  the  cross,"  the  Latin  omits  Ka.\  tov 
/jL^XKovTos  7ro<rx«J'.  But  "  figuram  crucis  quia  si  non  crediderint  in  ilium  "  seems 
corrupt. 
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in  Isaiah \  he  proceeds  to  the  story  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  He  does 
not  mention  a  fiery  serpent,  but  "every  [kind  of]  serpent*." 
"Again,"  he  says,  "Moses  makes  a  type  of  Jesus... in  an  ensign 
when  Israel  was  falHng."  He  gives  the  words  of  Moses  as  these : 
"When  one  of  you  is  bitten,  let  him  come  to  the  serpent  that  is  upon 
the  wood  and  let  him  hope,  beUeving  that  he  {or,  it)  being  dead,  is 
able   to   make   aUve,  and   straightway  he   shall   be   saved'."     This 

^  [3407  {iv)i>]  Is.  Ixv.  2  "I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a 
rebellious  (p-viidovvra  k.  ivrCKi^ovTa.)  people."  ' S-vrCKi-^w,  very  rare  in  LXX,  is 
mostly  used  in  N.T.  in  Pauline  or  Lucan  traditions  about  "speaking  against"  the 
Gospel,  Lk.  ii.  34  "a  sign  [to  be]  spoken  against,"  Acts  xiii.  45,  xx^Hii.  19,  22, 
Rom.  X.  2 1  quoting  Isaiah.  Probably  Paul  regarded  the  "  spreading  out 
(efeTe'Toaa)  "  as  an  emblem  of  the  crucifixion,  as  Barnabas  does. 

^  Similarly  also  LXX  (Numb.  xxi.  6),  rov%  6<l>fis  roin  dcwarovvTas,  "  the 
serpents  that  caused  death." 

^  [3407  (iv)f]  Bam.  xii.  4 — 7  xotet  rinrov  tov  'l7i(Tov...ev  <rrj/jLei(i)  may  mean 
"in  an  ensign"  or  "in  a  sign."  Ilote?  ovv  Mwi/c^s  X^^foi'''  o<piv  xai  Tiditaw 
ivSd^un  (Lat.  in  crtue)  is  corrected  with  great  probability  to  iv  doK<f  "  in  a  beam,^^  in 
view  of  the  following  words,  rbv  o0u'  rbv  hrl  tov  ^6\ov  (where  Lat.  omits  "  on  the 
wood"). 

[3407  (iv)  <r[  Justin  Martyr  Apol.  60,  follows  LXX,  or  Barnabas,  in  mentioning 
"venomous  beasts,  both  vipers,  and  asps,  and  every  kind  of  serpent"  but  no 
"fiery  serpent."  Then  he  says  that  Moses,  "in  accordance  with  inspiration  and 
inward  motion  from  God,"  took  brass  and  "  made  a  type  of  the  cross  and  caused 
this  to  stand  on  the  holy  tabernacle  and  said  to  the  people,  If  ye  look  upon  this  type 
and  believe,  therein  shall  ye  be  saved."  Here  there  is  no  mention  of  a  "  serpent " 
but  only  of  a  "cross."  Instead  of  placing  the  serpent  on  the  cross  Moses  places 
the  cross  on  the  tabernacle !  In  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho  Justin  keeps 
more  closely  to  Scripture  but  still  speaks  at  first  (§  91)  vaguely  about  "  the  type 
and  ensign  (aT)fjielov)  that  was  [to  operate]  against "  the  serpents,  adding  that  the 
prophetic  spirit  "did  not  teach  us  to  believe  in  a  serpent."  Later  on  he  asks 
(id.  §  94)  whether  it  was  not  God  "  who  Himself,  through  Moses,  by  inward 
working,  caused  (evr/frfriffe)  the  brazen  serpent  to  be  made,  and  set  it  up  on  an 
ensign  (ext  ffr^iieiov  iarrfffe  (Clark  'for  a  sign'))  through  which  sign  the  serpent- 
bitten  were  saved,"  thereby  proclaiming  that  He  would  bring  "salvation  to  those 
who  were  [hereafter]  to  believe  on  this  [Being],  Him  [I  mean]  who  was  [signified] 
through  this  ensign  (rots  rusTevovciv  irl  tovtov  rbv  Sia  tov  trrffuiov  tovtov),'''  where 
Tbv  Std  ToG  0-.  T.  may  perhaps  mean  "  Him  who  was  [to  suffer]  through  this  ensign." 

[3407  (iv)  ^]  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  "  ensign '"  for  the  cross  is  in  a  fragment 
of  Polycarp  (Lightf.  Ignat.  p.  1004)  "necdum  crucis  vexillum  conscenderat " 
(comp.  Justin  Apol.  55  "the  so-called  vexilla,"  which  he  regards  as  a  recognition 
of  the  mystic  power  of  the  cross).  Clem.  Alex.  880  actually  quotes  Lk.  xiv.  26 
"Unless  ye  hate  father  and  mother. ..and  unless  ye  bear  the  ensign  (ri  ffri/xtiop 
^affTOffTiTe)."  He  explains  that  "  bearing  the  ensign  "  means  "  bearing  about 
(repi(f>4peit>)  death  while  still  living,"  which  resembles  2  Cor.  iv.  10  "always 
bearing  about  (xept^porrej)  in  the  body  the  dying  of  Jesus." 

These  passages  shew  how  easily,  from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  the  cross  of 
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resembles  the  paraphrases  of  the  Jerusalem  Targums,  to  the  effect 
that  the  sufferer  would  live  if  his  "  heart "  was  "  directed  to  the 
Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  or  if  "his  face  was  uplifted  in 
prayer  unto  his  Father  in  heaven." 

§  9.     The  "thau"  or  '■^ sign"  in  Ezekiel 

[3407  (v)]  We  pass  to  the  Aramaic  method  of  expressing 
"  standard."  Onkelos  in  Numbers  renders  it  by  ath  (similar  to  the 
Hebrew  uth,  "sign")^  Ath  (or,  athd)  is  also  the  regular  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  "standard"  in  the  Prophets^;  moreover  it  is  used  to 
express  another  Hebrew  word  meaning  "  sign "  in  the  sense  of 
"  portent,"  as  when  Ezekiel  is  said  to  be  a  "  sign  "  to  Israeli  But  ath 
also  means  a  ^^  sign"  of  any  kind,  and,  in  particular,  a  sign  or  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  A  being  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and 
TH  the  last,  ATH  meant  "  [the]  first  [and  the]  last^"     Revelation 

Christ  might  be  associated  with  the  thought  of  an  "ensign."  But  they  by  no 
means  shew  that  Jesus  used  the  word  "ensign"  for  "cross."  He  might,  however, 
be  led  by  Eastern  associations  to  use  the  word  as  implying  pre-eminence  in 
suflfering,  and  as  appropriate  for  a  Witness,  and  Martyr,  and  Champion,  of  God. 
Then  Western  associations  would  modify  and  develop  the  thought. 

^  [3407  (v)  a]  In  Numbers  xxi.  8 — 9  (bis)  "  on  (7j?)  a  standard  {Heb.  D3)  "  is 
rendered  by  Onk.  (bis)  '■''on  (?y)  a  standard  {Aram.  FIN),"  but  Walton  renders  it 
(bis)  '''pro  signo"  (?  misled  by  Vulgate  '■'pro  signo")  apparently  meaning  "■for  a 
sign."  In  Numbers  xxvi.  10  "they  \i.e.  Korah  and  his  company]  became /«»-  (?) 
a  beacon,  or  sign  of  warning  {Heb.  DJ)"  Onk.  also  has  "for  (7)  a  beacon,  or  sign 
of  warning  [Aram.  DX)."  In  Exod.  xvii.  15,  relating  to  "Jehovah-nissi,"  Onk. 
has  Aram.  D'J  (corresponding  to  Heb.  D3)  but  in  the  sense  of  "deed  of  lifting  up," 
"wonder,"  "miracle,"  so  that  Exod.  xvii.  15  "And  Moses  built  an  altar  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah-nissi"  becomes  "And  Moses  built  an  altar  and 
ministered  upon  it  before  the  Lord  who  had  wrought  miracles  for  him."  These 
facts  would,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  indicate  the  likelihood  of  verbal  confusions, 
in  passing  from  Hebrew  to  Aramaic  traditions  about  "  standard''''  or  '■'sign."  To 
these  add  that  Heb.  PIDJ  "tempt,'''  "try,"  "prove,'"  is  rendered  by  Onk. 
(Brederek  p.  73)  XD3  "lift  up'"  in  Gen.  xxii.  i,  Exod.  xv.  25,  xvi.  4  (3405a);  and 
that  HDO  (R.V.  (txt)  "temptation")  is  rendered  by  D^J  "sign,"  "miracle^'  in 
Deut.  iv.  34,  vii.  19,  xxix.  3.  For  some  consequent  confusions  see  Levy 
Ch.  ii.  1 14 — 5.  But  Levy  himself  omits  (jb.  i.  75)  all  reference  to  the  Aramaic  use 
of  nS  to  represent  Heb.  D3  "  standard  "  in  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets. 

^  Is.  V.  ■26,  xi.  12  etc.  ath,  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3  etc.  atha. 

3  Ezek.  xii.  6,  11  etc.     On  Ezekiel  as  a  "sign,"  see  3093 foil.,  3102 foil. 

*  [3407  (v)  b'\  The  use  of  ath  to  mean  "first  [and]  last "  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  curious  Hebrew  compound  intended  to  mean  "the  combination  of  extremes"  ; 
a  and  th  being  the  first  and  the  last,  b  and  sh  being  the  first  but  one  and  the  last 
but  one,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  form  "  ath-bash  "  to  mean  the  substitution  of  one 
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says  "  I  am  alpha  and  omega,"  but  though  the  writer  wrote  this  in 
Greek,  he  almost  certainly  thought  "I  am  alpha  thau\"  which  might 
be  expressed  by  "I  am  ATH,"  that  is,  SIGN.  In  the  same  sentence, 
"he  that  cometh''  is  used  as  a  title,  and  this,  in  Aramaic,  is  "d-aMa." 
Atha  is  used  by  Paul  as  part  of  a  Christian  sign,  countersign,  or 
watchword,  Maran  atha,  "our  Lord  cometh,"  or  Marana  tha  "our 
Lord,  come- 1 "  A  form  of  this  phrase  in  Greek  occurs  at  the  close 
of  Revelation,  where  the  Voice  repeats  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,"  and  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  and  the  Believer  are  all  to  say 
'■'Come"  and  finally  we  have  "Amen,  come,  Lord  Jesus^"  There 
seems  to  be  a  play  on  the  Thau,  which  is  to  be  the  End  of  all,  and 
the  "  coming,"  which  is  expressed  by  thd. 

Of  course  all  this  play  on  words  must  seem  to  Western  readers 
highly  improbable ;  and  even  when  we  are  driven  by  evidence  to 
admit  it  to  be  probable  or  almost  certain,  still  it  must  seem  fanciful. 
But  the  use  of  thau  as  "sign"  goes  back  as  far  as  Ezekiel,  to  the 
passage  where  the  prophet  sees  a  Recorder  "go  through  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem  and  set  a  thau  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and 
cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof";  and 
this  seems  plainly  imitated  in  Revelation,  "Hurt  not  the  earth... till 
we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  on  their  foreheads*." 
According  to  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud  these  who  are  thus  marked  in 
Ezekiel  are  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  Law  from  akph  to  thau,  and 
"  the  thau  is  the  conclusion  of  the  seal  of  God  " ;  that  is,  th,  the  last 
letter  of  emeth,  "truth,"  truth  being  God's  seal*.     Another  tradition 


extreme  for  another.  For  example,  on  Jer.  xxv.  26  "Sheshach,"  R.V.  marg.  says 
"According  to  ancient  tradition,  a  cypher  for  Babel,  see  ch.  li.  41."  The 
explanation  is  this.  Of  the  12  letters  of  the  alphabet,  b  and  sh  are  the  first  but 
one  and  the  last  but  one  ;  /  and  ch  (caph)  are  the  first  but  ten  and  the  last  but  ten. 
Hence,  says  Numb.  Rab.  (Wiinsche  p.  454,  Levy  i.  183  b)  "  Sheshach,  according  to 
ath-bash,  gives  Babel."     This  points  to  an  ancient  mystical  use  of  alh. 

^  Rev.  i.  8.     Delitzsch  and  Sjrr.  have  thau  for  "omega." 

^  [3407  (v)f]  I  Cor.  xvi.  22.  See  Dalman,  Words  p.  328.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 
"  and  he  \i.e.  the  Lord]  came  (athaK)  from  the  ten  thousands  of  holy  ones," 
R.  Jochanan  and  another  {Chag.  16  a)  took  athah  as  meaning  ^^  sign"  i.e. 
"signed,"  "marked  out,"  that  is,  "He  is  clearly  marked  cut,  or  distinguished, 
among  His  ten  thousand."  R.  Abbahu  quoted  Cant.  v.  10  "  He  is  a  banner 
(Field,  vexillatus)  among  ten  thousand,"  playing  on  a  different  word. 

'  Rev.  xxii.  13,  17,  20.  ■•  Ezek.  ix.  4,  Rev.  vii.  3. 

"  [3407  (v)  ^]  Sabb.  e^s,a  quoted  by  Levy  iv.  629^.  As  regards  "truth," 
comp.  Didach.  xvi.  6  "and  then  (rbji)  shall  appear  the  signs  of  the  truth — first  the 
sign  of  the  stretching  out  [of  the  hands]  (e/cxeroa-eciw)  in  heaven,  then  (efra)  the 
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says  that  the  letters  a  and  th  denote  both  the  universe  and  the 
Shechinah,  and  connect  this  mystic  meaning  with  the  words  in 
Ezekiel,  "  I  heard  him  that  was  speaking  to  me\" 

The  impression  left  by  the  opening  and  the  close  of  Revelation 
is  that,  although  the  Seer  does  not  expressly  mention  "the  sign  of 
the  son  of  man,"  he  regards  his  vision  of  "one  like  a  son  of  man" 
as  being  His  "sign,"  and  regards  it  as  a  manifestation  of  "  Him  that 
is  to  come,"  and  of  "  the  Aleph  and  the  Thau,"  but  that  he  does  not 
identify  it  with  the  Cross.  He  seems  to  identify  the  Thau  with  the 
seal  on  the  foreheads  of  the  Saints,  the  companions  of  the  Lamb, 
who  bear  the  "name"  of  the  Lamb,  "and  the  name  of  his  Father, 
written  on  their  foreheads^." 

[3407  (vi)]  Concerning  the  thati^  the  sign  or  mark  of  the 
remnant,  Origen  first  remarks  that,  whereas  the  Septuagint  (and  he 
might  have  added  Symmachus)  mentions  "a  sign,'^  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  have  "  the  signing  of  the  than  "  (and,  later  (Ezek.  ix.  6) 
"  on  whomsoever  is  the  than "  (where  LXX  has  "  on  whom  is  the 
sign ")),  and  that  he  asked  "  the  Hebrews "  whether  they  had 
received  from  their  ancestors  any  tradition  about  the  thau.  One 
replied  that  thau  completed  the  alphabet  and  here  signified  the 
complete  virtue  of  those  marked  with  it;  a  second  replied  that  it  was 

sign  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and,  [as]  the  third  [sign],  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  Orac.  Sibyll.  ii.  185  foil,  says  that  the  stars  "shall  appear  to  all  at  midday 
with  the  two  lights  [<t\iv  hval  (pua-Trjpai),"  and  "the  Thesbite  [i.e.  Elijah]  from 
heaven,"  in  a  chariot,  shall  shew  "three  signs  {cri^naTa  rpiaffk)  to  all  the  world." 
Const.  Apost.  vii.  32  says  "  and  then  {rbr^)  shall  appear  the  son  of  man  (v.r.  the 
sign  of  the  son  of  man)  in  heaven,  then  (elro)  shall  be  the  sound  of  a  trumpet... and 
meanwhile  (^terofi))  the  revivification  of  those  that  have  fallen  asleep ;  and  then 
{Tbre)  shall  come  the  Lord  and  all  the  holy  ones  with  Him  in  a  shaking-of  all- 
things  (ffv(Taei<TfUfi)  on  the  clouds  with  the  angels  of  His  power...." 

For  (Tvcra-eia-fjii^  comp.  Justin  Tryph.  26,  whose  uncorrected  text  quotes  Is.  Ixii.  lo 
"Lift  up  an  ensign"  atjffffrifiov,  as  "lift  up  a  shaking-of -all-things"  avff<Tti.<rfi6v. 
"Lvaaeiafibs  is  the  word  used  by  LXX  (2  K.  ii.  i,  11)  to  describe  the  "whirlwind" 
by  which  Elijah  was  to  be  "taken  up."  This  shews  how  "Elijah,"  being 
associated  with  '"whirlwind,"  might  (by  Greek  corruption)  be  associated  with 
"ensign,"  and  then  with  "sign,"  and  then  with  "three  signs." 

1  [3407  (v)  el  Ezek.  ii.  2.  See  Schottg.  (on  Rev.  i.  8)  who  also  quotes  the  saying 
that  "in  voce  ath  comprehenduntur  omnes  litterae  "  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  Heb.  particle  eth  in  Gen.  i.  i  before  "  heaven  "  and  before  "  earth."  Rashi 
(on  Erek.  ii.  2,  xliii.  6)  implies  that  there  is  something  mystical  in  the  phrase 
"  speaking  to  me,"  and  that  it  signifies,  as  it  were,  the  Shechinah  conversing  with 
Himself,  although  the  voice  comes  to  the  prophet.  Comp.  Rev.  i.  12  "I  turned 
to  see  the  voice  that  was  speaking  with  me." 

*  Rev.  vii.  3,  xiv.  i,  xxii.  4. 
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the  first  letter  of  the  word  Thorah,  Law,  and  here  signified  conformity 
to  the  Law ;  a  third,  a  Christian,  said  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
letter  was  shaped  like  the  Cross,  and  that  "  it  was  used  prophetically 
about  the  sign  that  was  made  among  Christians  on  the  forehead ; 
[a  sign]  that  all  believers  make  when  beginning  any  business  soever 
and  especially  prayers  and  sacred  reading ^"  The  first  two  explana- 
tions might  well  be  combined,  agreeing  with  that  given  above,  namely 
that  the  elect  were  those  who  had  "  fulfilled  the  Thorah  from  aleph 
to  thou.'"  The  third  explains  at  once  how  " signing  with  the  thau"  if 
practised  by  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  precedent  of  Ezekiel,  might  be 
perpetuated  by  Christians  with  a  new  application  when  the>'  came  to 
baptize  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Saviour ;  or  how,  if  it  had  never 
been  practised  by  John,  it  might  still  have  been  introduced  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  immediately  after  their  Master's  death-. 

§  lo.  The  "ensign"  may  be  "a  iight" 
[3407  (vii)]  Elsewhere,  Origen  connects  the  words  (LXX)  "  there 
was  signed  on  us  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  O  Lord "  with  the 
^'signing"  of  the  thau  in  Ezekiel,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  regards  the  "sign"  of  the  Cross  as  passing  like  a  flash  of 
light  from  the  face  of  the  Crucified  to  the  forehead  of  the  believer^. 

^  [3407  (vi)a]  Origen  on  Ezek.  ix.  4  (Lomm.  xiv.  209)  xpo<pr)Teve(X0ai  irepl  tov 
yevofj^vov  ev  XpuTTiavois  eiri  rod  fierdirov  ffrifieiov '  6irep  Toiovaiv  oi  ireiriarevKdrei 
irdi'Tes  ourivoffovf  irpoi(arapx^A*^<x  TpiyfULTOt,  Kal  fioXicrra  fj  ei^xwv  ij  ayluv 
dvayv(i)fffULT(i)i>. 

Possibly  yevofiivov  means  "made  once  for  all  at  baptism,"  and  xotoCcrtJ' 
"habitually  make  in  after  life." 

In  Ezek.  ix.  4  Field  gives  Aq.  Theod.  koL  o-Tj^etwaetj  t6  GaO. 

*  [3407  (vi)  ^]  That  such  phrases  as  "from  aleph  to  thau,"  with  regard  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Law,  would  not  be  alien  from  Christ's  doctrine,  may  be  inferred 
from  Mt.  V.  18  IQrra  iv  rj  fda  Kep4a  (R.V.  "tittle")  as  to  which  Wetstein  quotes 
Origen  on  the  similarity  of  the  Heb.  x°'<f>  and  ^^0  as  "differing  in  nothing  but 
a  little  comer  {Ppaxelg.  Kepadq.  fidvr))." 

2  [3407  (vii)  a]  Ps.  iv.  6  "  Zi//  tAou  up  (HDJ)  the  light  of  thy  coun/enature upon 
us,"  LXX  effTineiudT),  Aq.  Theod.  lirapov,  Sym.  iiriffTjfMv  irolijffov — an  instance 
of  the  many  confiisions  above  mentioned  (3405  a — d,  3407  (i) — (iii))  between 
"ension,"  "  It/i  up"  etc.  4>a>rifw  is  used,  as  early  as  Heb.  vi.  4  "those  who  have 
been  once  enlightened,"  in  effect,  for  "  baptize"  and  Justin  Martyr  says  definitely 
{Apol.  61)  "  this  washing  is  called  enlightening  (^a^to-/t<Sj).  Origen  (on  Ps.  iv.  6) 
quotes  Ps.  Ix.  4  "  thou  hast  given  an  ensign  to  them  that  fear  thee,"  as  (LXX) 
"thou  hast  given  a  signing  {(rri/jieiuMiv)"  which,  in  his  comment  ad loc,  he  explains 
as  referring  to  the  "seal  "  of  baptism,  "  But  they  that  fear  thee  received  a  sign — 
obviously,  that  with  which  we  were  sealed  [at  baptism]  {rnn^iw  khi^iurro — hiiKw 
Zk  8ti  €v  (f  €a<ppaylff0r]fjiev)." 
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He  uses  the  words  "  imprinted,"  and  "  stamped,"  such  as  recall  the 
phrases  in  Revelation  about  the  "stamp"  (R.V.  "mark")  of  the 
Beast \  He  speaks  of  "what  is  called  'the  countenance  of  God'" 
as  "enlightening"  the  human  faculty  receptive  of  its  "rays," 
apparently  meaning  that  "the  Son  is  the  countenance  of  the  Father^," 
and  perhaps  having  in  view  the  saying  of  Paul,  "But  we  all,... 
reflecting,  as  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the 
Spirit ^"  This  implies  some  such  a  conflict  as  is  described  in 
Revelation — on  the  one  side,  a  "  seal "  or  "  ensign  "  of  Light  and  of 
the  Son  of  Man ;  on  the  other,  a  "  mark  "  or  "  stamp  "  of  Darkness 
and  of  the  Beast  ^ 

[3407  (viii)J  We  have  now  to  ask  whether  there  can  be  found  in 
Mark  any  trace  whatever  of  this  high  and  spiritual  doctrine  of 
Jehovah  our  Standard  urging  us  on  to  a  conflict  in  which  we  are  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Light  contending  against  the  Darkness.  In 
Matthew  and  Luke  there  is  some  mention  of  Jesus  as  coming  to 
bring  "  not  peace  "  but  "  division  "  or  "  a  sword  " ;  but  where  can  we 
find  anything  approaching  to  this  in  Mark  ?  Mark  gives  a  precept 
about  "taking  up  the  cross',"  but  that  at  first  sight  seems  wholly 
negative  or  passive,  connected  with  "denying  oneself,"  and  "losing 
one's  life,"  and  "not  being  ashamed"  of  Christ.  There  seems 
nothing  here  of  the  nature  of  an  aggressive  war,  an  attack  on  the 
powers  of  Darkness. 

Yet  there  is  in  Mark  at  all  events  some  brief  and  obscure 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  a  disciple  of  Christ  to  hold  up  "  a  lamp," 
and  a  lamp  cannot  be  held  up  without  making  a  kind  of  war.  It 
"shineth  in  darkness  and  the  darkness  overcometh  it  not."  The 
Johannine  language  sounds  too  grand  to  be  uttered  in  the  same 


^  Origen  (Lomm.  xi.  454)  'Zriixelov  yap,  (pritrl,  rod  tpurbs  rov  iv  ry  Tpoffdrj/fi  ffov, 
<f>$cuTav  els  ij/MS,  evTeTijiruTai  rjfuv,  koX  airrb  to  (pus  rijs  irpo(jb\j/i>j}S  aov  eyKexoLpaxTOU, 
comp.  Rev.  xiii.  16,  17  etc.  x<V*7M*' 

2  Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Exc.  Theod.  §  10  TrpSawirov  Si  IlaTpbs  6  Tibs  5i'  ov 
yvupl^frai  6  Ilarrip, 

"  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

*  [3407  (vii)  d]  See  Aas  of  John  §  13  on  "the  Cross  of  Light"  and  its  many 
names,  and  on  the  division  that  it  implies  between  the  powers  of  Light  and  the 
powers  of  Darkness,  and  comp.  Iren.  i.  3.  5  on  the  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the 
twofold  aspect  of  the  Cross  quoting  i  Cor.  i.  18  "to  them  that  perish,  foolishness  ; 
but  to  us,  who  are  being  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  God." 

'  Mk  viii.  34  foil. 
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breath  with  the  Marcan  "  Doth  the  lamp  come  to  be  put  under  a 
bush  el...  and  not  to  be  put  on  the  lampstand^?"  The  "lampstand" 
is  a  homely  metaphor  indeed.  But  after  all  it  is  not  too  homely  for 
a  vision  of  the  great  Seer,  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  Revelation. 
He  sees  "  seven  golden  lampstands,  and,  in  the  midst  of  th<  lamp- 
stands,  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  who  is  afterwards  described  as 
"  walking  about  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  lampstands^."  The 
" lampstands"  it  is  said,  are  " the  seven  churches."  But  where  are 
the  lamps'?  They  are  nowhere  mentioned.  They  all  owe  their  light 
to  Him  that  "  walks  about  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  single  "  lamp" 
is  mentioned  later  on :  "  The  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  upon  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  lamp  thereof  [is]  the  Lami>^"  And,  soon  afterwards,  it  seems 
to  be  implied  (as  above  by  Origan)  that  the  light  of  "  the  Lamb  " 
passes  into  the  "foreheads"  of  the  saints  who  behold  Him:  "And 
his  servants  shall  do  him  service ;  and  they  shall  see  his  face  ;  and  his 
name  [shall  de]  on  their  foreheads ;  and  there  shall  be  night  no 
more... for  the  Lord  God  shall  give  them  light  and  they  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever*." 

[3407  (ix)]  The  moral,  after  all,  is  the  same  whether  we  speak  of 
a  lamp  on  a  lampstand,  or,  as  the  parallel  Matthew  does,  of  a  city 
on  a  hill.  Both  are  humble  and  homely  symbols  as  compared  with 
the  symbolic  grandeur  of  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver,  making  himself 
an  ensign  for  his  people  on  earth,  as  a  type  of  "Jehovah"  their 
"ensign"  in  heaven,  or  as  compared  with  the  brazen  Seraph- 
Serpent  on  the  "  ensign "  in  the  wilderness.  But  Mark  is  even 
more  than  usually  brief  and  obscure.  He  might  be  taken  as 
confining  the  precept  to  individuals,  as  though  it  meant,  "  Let  each 
man  keep  his  own  lamp,  aloft  and  illuminating,  in  his  own  soul." 
Matthew,  so  to  speak,  pulls  out  the  collective  application  of  the 
precept,  by  using  the  plural,  the  emphatic  "  ye,"  addressed  to  all  the 
disciples,  and  by  shewing  that  the  doctrine  refers  to  "  cities  "  as  well 
as  to  individuals:  "  Ye  (emph.)  are  the  light  of  the  world.  ^  city 
cannot  [possibly]  be  hidden  when  it  is  placed  upon  a  hilL     Nor  do 

'  Mk  iv.  21. 

'  Rev.  i.  n — 13,  ii.  I.  ^  Rev.  xxi.  23. 

*  [3407  (\'iii)  a]  Rev.  xxii.  3 — 5.  Conop.  Midrash  on  Gen.  i.  14  commenting 
on  the  sing,  "let  there  be"  (Altschiiler,  Jan.  1904,  p.  387)  "Das  Licht  sei  ru 
Leuchten"  shewing  that  the  "  two  lights,"  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are  "from  the 
Light." 
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[men]  light  a  lamp....  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  the 
heavens." 

A  comparison  of  the  following  passages  will  be  instructive.  We 
must  especially  note  the  suggestion  that  there  are  enemies  of  "  the 
light,"  in  Matthew  ("fear  them  not"),  and  that  persecution  will  have 
to  be  endured,  in  Luke  ("hopeful-endurance,"  inserted  by  Luke  alone 
at  the  end  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower) : — 
Mk  iv.  21 — 2  Mt.  X.  26 

"Doth    the    lamp  ^^ Fear     them     not 

come... [and] not  that  therefore;  for  there  is 
nothing  concealed 
which  shall  not  be 
revealed...." 


it  may  be  put  on 
the  lampstand  ?  For 
there  is  nothing  hid- 
den except  in  order 
that  it  may  be  mani- 
fested...." 


Lk.  viii.  15 — 17 

"...bring forth  fruit 
in  hopeful-endurance. 
But  no  one  having 
lighted  a  lamp... that 
all  may  see  the  light. 
For  there  is  nothing 
hidden  which  shall 
not  become  mani- 
fest...." 


Mt.  V.  14 — 16 

"Ye  are  the  light 

of  the  world.    A  city 

cannot  [possibly]  be 

hidden,  set  on  a  hill. 

Nor  do  [men]  light  a 

lamp....    So  let  your 

hght  shine...." 
In  Matthew,  the  saying  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world "  is 
preceded  by  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ^"  which  implies  that  the 
disciples  are  to  influence  others.  Luke's  corresponding  saying  about 
"  salt "  is  preceded  by  a  definite  mention  of  war,  "  What  king,  as  he 
goeth  to  encounter  another  king  in  war...^?"  These  two  passages 
may  be  Targums  on  Christ's  words,  but  unquestionably  they  express 
the  meaning  of  His  words.  Both  mean — though  Luke  expresses  the 
meaning  more  incisively  than  Matthew — that  a  Christian  is  to  he 
always  making  '■^war." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Marcan  words  "there  is  nothing  hidden" 
imply  the  temporary  ^^ hiding"  of  the  light  of  the  ^^ lamp"  by  the 
darkness,  through  various  causes,  especially  through  the  persecution  of 
the  saints.  It  is  to  this  that  Luke  refers  in  the  word  ^^hopeful- 
endurance,"  and  Matthew  in  the  warning  ''fear  them  not  therefore.' 
So  Paul  says  to  the  Philippians  that  it  has  been  granted  to  them 


1  Mt.  V.  13. 


*  Lk.  xiv.  31 — 4. 
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"  not  only  to  believe  on  Christ  but  also  to  suffer  on  Ms  behalf ^^  and 
that  they  are  to  be  "  children  of  God  without  blemish  in  the  midst  of 
a  crooked  and  perverse  generation^  among  whom  ye  are  seen  as 
luminaries  in  the  world  holding  forth  the  word  of  life'."  Even  in 
Mark,  Jesus  is  represented  as  giving  four  of  His  apostles  privately 
this  warning :  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  men  for  ray  name's  sake ; 
but  he  that  hopefully  endureth  to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved'-." 
Thus  the  "  lamp  on  the  lampstand  "  is,  in  some  sense,  an  "  ensign  " 
of  the  war  of  light  against  darkness,  the  war  dividing  the  powers  of 
darkness  from  the  powers  of  light  and  in  the  end  destroying  the 
former  by  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  "  hopeful  endurance "  of  the 
persistent  champions  of  the  light. 

§  II.     The  doctrine  of  the  ^^ ensign"  latent  in  the  gospels 

[3407  (x)]  Reviewing  the  evidence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  did,  as  a  fact,  assume  that  He — like  EzekieP  but  also 
unlike  Ezekiel — was  to  be  a  "  sign  to  Israel,"  and  not  only  a  "  sign  " 
but  an  "  ensign,"  and  an  "  ensign  "  not  only  to  Israel  but  also  to  the 
"  nations  "  or  "  Gentiles." 

That  this  doctrine  has  been  obscured  and  perverted  cannot  be 
matter  for  wonder.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  Aramaic 
word  for  "ensign"  is  frequently  confused  with  other  words.  But, 
besides  verbal  causes,  there  were  spiritual  causes  of  confusion.  The 
thought  that  "the  ensign  on  the  hill"  must  be  specially  liable  to  be 
"smitten  of  God" — a  thought  that  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
Western  metaphor,  nowhere  used  in  the  Bible,  of  the  "  lightning " 
that  "  strikes  the  highest  mountains  " — is  not  one  that  would  occur 
to  every  spiritual  Leader  or  would  commend  itself  to  his  followers. 
It  is  antecedently  probable  that  to  a  great  spiritual  teacher  or 
prophet  of  the  Jews,  fully  accepting  Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  Suffering 
Servant,  such  a  thought  would  occur,  at  all  events  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist — even  if  he  felt  no  call  to  claim  the  name  of 
Messiah.  But  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  doctrine  has  been 
subordinated  and  obscured  in  the  Greek  gospels,  and  especially 
in  Mark. 

Beneath  these  obscurities  we  recognise,  at  all  events,  the 
historical  fact  that  Jesus  was  "tempted"  by  the  Jews  to  perform  "a 

^   Philipp.  L  29,  ii.  15 — 16. 

*  Mk  xiii.  13.  3  See  3095  a. 
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sign  from  heaven."  He  replied,  as  Mark  has  reported  it,  "  A  sign 
shall  not  be  given  to  this  generation'."  What  did  this  mean?  To 
the  next  generation,  but  not  to  this  ?  Or,  a  sign  indeed,  but  not  a 
sign  for  this  generation,  not  one  that  they  will  be  able  to  understand  ? 
The  question  is  not  answered.  Nor  does  Mark  answer  it  later  on — 
at  least  in  any  direct  way — in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  when 
some  of  the  disciples  expressly  ask  Jesus,  "What  shall  be  the  sign^?" 

Yet  we  'know  perfectly  well — or  ought  to  know  if  we  realise 
Christ's  attitude  towards  "  that  which  is  written  in  the  Prophets  " — 
that  Jesus  was  imbued  with  the  thought  expressed  by  Isaiah, 
*'  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are 
for  signs  and  wonders  in  Israeli"  And  indeed,  even  in  Mark, 
the  sequel  of  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days  indicates  that  the 
"coming"  of  "the  son  of  man  "  is  to  be  what  men  will  "see" — that 
is,  in  effect,  the  "sign" — just  before  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  which 
is  the  consummation  :  "  And  then  shall  they  see  the  son  of  man 
coming  in  clouds... and  then  shall  he  send  forth  the  angels  and  gather 
his  elect*."  In  some  sense,  thereforfe,  Jesus  Himself,  lifted  up  on 
high,  is  to  be  "the  sign." 

[3407  (xi)]  The  truth,  then,  appears  to  be  that  Jesus  regarded 
His  mighty  works  of  healing — healing  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
of  men — as  being  the  "signs"  of  what  Matthew  calls  "the  Spirit  of 
God,"  and  Luke  "the  finger  of  God^"  And  He  Himself,  and  "the 
little  ones,"  the  "  children  "  whom  God  had  "  given  "  Him,  were  also 
"  signs,"  making  up  one  complete  "  sign  "  of  the  coming  Kingdom. 
Ezekiel  was  a  "  sign,"  but  only  of  chastisement ;  Isaiah  with  his 
children  were  to  be  "  signs  "  of  redemption.  In  a  far  more  ample 
sense  "the  son  of  man"  was  to  be  a  "sign."  Consequently,  in 
the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days,  Matthew  could  hardly  be  blamed, 
even  if  Jesus  did  not  utter  the  words,  for  inserting  (what  Mark  and 

^  Mk  viii.  II — 12. 

*  [3407  (x)  a]  Mk  xiii.  4.  The  subsequent  part  of  the  Discourse  makes  no 
mention  of  "sign"  except  to  warn  the  disciples  against  being  led  away  by 
those  who  (xiii.  22)  "  shall  shew  signs  and  wonders  that  they  may  deceive,  if  it 
were  possible,  even  the  elect." 

'  [3407  {x)b']  Is.  viii.  18  quoted  in  Heb.  ii.  13,  but  following  LXX,  "  Behold, 
[here  am]  I  and  the  children  that  God  hath  given  me.  And  there  shall  be  signs...." 
Heb.  ii.  13  stops  short  at  "given  me  "  ;  R.V.  marg.  refers  the  reader  to  Jn  xvii.  2 
"whatsoever  thou  hast  given  him,"  on  which  sec /oh.  Gr.  2742  "the  Father  gives 
the  Church  to  the  Son." 

*  Mk  xiii.  26 — 7.  8  Mt.  xii.  28,  Lk.  xi.  20. 
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Luke  omit)  "  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  son  of  man^ " ;  for  it 
expressed  the  fact,  that  "  the  son  of  man,"  thus  "  coming,"  was  to  be 
the  "  sign  "  about  which  the  disciples  had  asked. 

Luke  takes  a  different  course.  In  the  Discourse  on  the  Last 
Days,  he  mentions  no  definite  "sign"  but  only  "signs"  that  can 
hardly  be  called  spiritual,  "  fearful  portents  and  signs  from  heaven," 
"signs  in  sun  and  moon  and  starsl"  But  in  his  Introduction  he 
recognises  that  "the  son  of  man"  will  be  "a  sign"  and  that  the  sign 
will  affect  heaven  as  well  as  earth.  His  tradition  seems  to  follow 
Isaiah,  who,  after  a  "  sign  "  has  been  promised  for  the  salvation  of 
Israel,  describes  its  fulfilment  in  what  follows :  "  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born^"  Similarly  in  the  gospel  an  angel  of  the  Lord  first  announces 
to  the  shepherds  the  birth,  and  then  the  "  sign  "  : — "  There  is  born 
to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviouv... And  this  is  the  sign 
unto  you,  Ye  shall  find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
lying  in  a  manger."  Then  comes  "a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God  and  saying  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace"*.'"  Later  on,  suggesting  the  twofold  aspect  of  a  "sign"  or 
"  ensign  " — helpful  to  friends  and  harmful  to  enemies — Simeon  says, 
"  This  [child]  is  set  for  the  falUng  and  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  that  is  [to  be]  spoken  against'." 

[3407  (xii)]  John  thinks  of  Jesus  both  as  working  "signs"  and 
as  being  a  "sign."  The  two  thoughts  run  into  one  another  in  his 
gospel.  With  him,  Christ's  mighty  works  are  not  "mighty  works," 
but  "  signs."  His  first  use  of  "  sign  "  is  connected  with  Cana,  "  This 
beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee  and  manifested 
his  glory,  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him®."  There  are  seven  of 
these  signs  before  Christ's  death".  As,  in  Revelation,  "one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man  "  is  seen  "  walking  amid  the  seven  lampstands  "  of  the 
Churches,  so  in  the  gospel  it  is  assumed  that  the  Son  of  Man 
imparts,  in  each  of  these  seven  "  signs,"  something  of  Himself.     In 


'  Mt.  xxiv.  30. 

^  Luke  (xxi.  n,  25)  may  be  referring  to  the  portents  in  the  heavens  described 
by  Josephus  (3289  c). 
^  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  6. 

*  Lk;  ii.  10 — it.  '  Lk.  ii.  34. 

*  Jn  ii.  II.  Origen  (Lomm.  vi.  246 — 7)  defines  a  sign  as  something  in  which 
"aliud  \4debatur  et  aliud  intelligebatur,"  and  this  definition  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  "  sign  "  at  Cana. 

^  See  3627  a. 
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the  first  sign  the  gift  is  the  new  "  wine,"  the  "  sign "  of  His  blood. 
His  "hour"  is  "not  yet  come."  But  this  "sign"  represents  a 
foretaste  of  the  gift  that  is  to  flow  hereafter  from  the  "  ensign  "  of 
the  Cross. 

A  Httle  later,  to  the  challenge  of  the  Jews,  "  What  sign  shewest 
thou  unto  us?"  Jesus  answers,  "Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up^"  It  has  been  shewn  elsewhere  that  some 
words  of  this  kind,  though  omitted  by  Luke,  must  have  been  actually 
uttered  by  Jesus.  And  we  may  even  say — provided  that  we  give  the 
correct  and  mystical  interpretation  to  the  metaphor — that  John  is 
historically  right  in  saying  "  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body." 

As  Ezekiel,  called  "  son  of  man,"  was,  literally,  a  "  sign  "  of  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  so, 
spiritually,  Jesus  "  the  son  of  man  "  was  to  be,  in  His  "  body,"  the 
sign,  not  only  of  the  destruction  of  the  old,  but  also  of  the  rising  again 
of  the  new — that  New  Jerusalem  in  which  there  was  to  be  "no 
Temple,"  for  "the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb"  were  to  be  "the 
Temple  thereof^." 

[3407  (xiii)]  With  these  indications  of  what  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  authenticity  of  John's  gospel  in  the  doctrine  about  "  signs," 
we  must  terminate  our  investigation  into  his  tradition  about  the 
"  lifting  up "  of  "  the  son  of  man."  Other  passages  might  be 
adduced  shewing  how  clearly  John  perceived  that  "  sign  "  meant  a 
visible  witness  to  the  invisible,  a  correspondence  between  the  human 
and  the  divine,  a  harmony  between  "the  witness  of  two  menV'  the 
human  Man  on  earth  and  the  divine  Man  in  heaven.  But  these 
must  suffice.  Such  passages  are  too  numerous.  The  thought 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  it  has  been  admitted  that  Jesus 
did  not  use  the  language  attributed  to  Him  about  the  "  lifting  up  "  of 

^  Jn  ii.  19,  see  3196. 

^  [3407  (xii)  a]  Rev.  xxi.  22.  On  the  identity  of  "the  Lamb"  with  "One  like 
unto  a  son  of  man,"  see  Notes  2998  (xxxii)  foil.  John  seems  to  be  attempting  to 
express  "his  Master's  conception  of  humanity  as  being  exalted  by  God  above  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  above  the  forces  of  evil,"  to  "the  bosom"  of  God. 

^  [3407  (xiii)a]  Jn  viii.  17 — 18  "in  your  own  law  it  is  written  that  the  witness 
of  two  men  is  true.  I  am  he  that  beareth  witness  of  myself,  and  the  Father  that 
sent  me  beareth  witness  of  me."  There  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  incompatible 
with  the  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Light.  Compare  the  Jewish  saying  quoted 
above  (3407  (viii)  a),  "  Let  the  Light  be  for  lights."  The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
One  in  the  Spirit  of  Love,  so  as  to  make  up  One  Light,  or  One  Love. 
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"the  serpent."  But  it  has  been  shewn,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  this  book,  that  Jesus,  in  teaching  His  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  "  becoming  as  httle  children,"  taught  also,  in  effect,  that 
this  "becoming"  was  impossible  unless  man  underwent  some 
purifying  influence  more  potent  than  any  terrestrial  cleansing.  This 
purification  might  be  with  water  or  with  fire.  In  the  fourth  gospel, 
it  is  said  to  be  "  from  above,"  and  with  "  the  spirit "  as  well  as  with 
"water,"  and  no  mention  is  made  of  "fire."  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  shew  that  Jesus  actually  thought  of  baptism  with  fire, 
and  that  the  fourth  gospel  omitted  this  aspect  of  the  doctrine — 
possibly  because  it  was  misunderstood  and  made  the  subject  of 
perverse  speculations. 

If  it  was  so  misunderstood,  it  would  be  because  people  made  a 
dogma,  so  to  speak,  of  the  "fire,"  taking  it  by  itself,  apart  fi-om  some 
living,  human,  and  personal  truth.  It  was  John's  plan  to  unravel 
such  dogmatic  fictions,  and  to  connect  the  truth  that  was  in  them 
with  the  Son.  This  is  what  he  does  with  "  faith  "  or  "  belief."  He 
will  not  use  the  noun,  but  always  the  verb  "  believe,"  so  as  to  force 
his  readers  to  ask,  and  answer,  the  question,  "  Beheve  in  what  or 
whom  ?  "  So,  here,  the  baptism  with  fire  is  to  be  through  "  the  son 
of  man."  The  seraph  that  touched  Isaiah's  lips  with  fire  from  the 
altar  of  God  was  to  be  but  a  type  of  the  more  complete  purification, 
refining  and  transmuting  the  whole  soul  through  the  influence  of 
"  the  son  of  man  " — an  influence  extending,  not  merely  to  a  single 
prophet  purified  for  a  special  errand,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
race,  serpent-bitten  in  the  wilderness  of  sin,  and  longing  for  a 
redemption  that  could  not  be  conveyed  to  them  by  anyone  but  the 
human  Seraph-Serpent — Seraph  as  coming  from  God,  but  Serpent  as 
"  made  sin  "  by  God,  according  to  the  saying  of  Paul,  "  Him  who 
knew  no  sin,  he  made  \to  be\  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him\" 

^  2  Cor.  V.  21. 
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"THE   SON   OF   MAN"  JUDGING 

§  I.     The  ''authority''  to  ''judge" 

[3408]  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  contained  in  the  words 
"  He  \i.e.  the  Father]  gave  him  \i.e.  the  Son]  authority  to  do  judgment 
because  he  is  son  of  man'." 

This  is  probably  the  first*  Johannine  discourse  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  "judgment"  or  "judging"  in  any  form,  and  it  appears 
verbally  inconsistent  with  what  the  evangelist  has  said  previously  in  his 
own  person,  "  The  Father  did  not  send  the  son  into  the  world  to 
judge  the  worlds"  The  reader  seems  to  be  invited  to  compare  the 
two  statements  and  deduce  their  lesson. 

This  is  also  certainly  the  first  Johannine  instance  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  "authority."  It  follows  an  act  of  healing  in  which  a  man 
has  been  commanded  to  "  take  up  his  bed  "  on  the  sabbath.  Now 
the  first  Synoptic  mention  of  "  authority "  occurs  also  in  connection 
with  the  words  "take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  There  indeed  the 
words  do  not  follow  the  healing  but  precede  it.  They  also  mention 
"  sins  "  thus,  "  the  son  of  man  hath  authority  to  forgive  sins."  The 
Johannine  narrative  makes  no  mention  of  "  sins."  However,  John 
represents  Jesus  as  saying  after  the  healing,  ^'No  longer  be  sinning,  or 
continue-in-sin,  lest  some  worse  thing  befall  thee*."     The  similarity  is 

*  Jn  V.  26 — 7. 

2  [3408 fl]  "Probably  the  first."  It  would  be  certainly  (not  "probably")  the 
first,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  iii.  16  foil,  is  evangelistic  comment,  and  not  words  of 
Jesus.  See  Joh.  Gr.  2066,  where,  however,  v.  26—7  should  not  have  been 
mentioned  as  "possibly  evangelistic  comment";  for  it  contains  the  expression 
"son  of  man,"  which  the  fourth  evangelist  never,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  used,  or 
was  likely  to  use,  in  his  own  person. 

3  Jn  iii.  17. 

*  Jn  V.  14.  On  the  "continuous  action"  implied  by  the  Present  Imperative, 
see  foh.  Gr.  2437  foil. 
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at  least  sufficient  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  Synoptic  and 
the  Johannine  use  of  "  authority,"  and  an  inquiry  into  the  relation 
between  the  Synoptic  "  authority  to  forgive "  and  the  Johannine 
"authority  to  judge." 

[3409]  As  to  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  authority,  it  amounts  to 
the  Stoic  doctrine  but  with  one  all-important  difference.  The  Stoics 
recognised  that  a  man  had  "  authority "  over  nothing  but  his  own 
will  or  purpose.  "Tenacious  of  his  purpose"  is  the  title  given  by 
Horace  to  "  the  just  man  "  on  whom  the  universe  may  crash  without 
making  him  tremble. 

John  would  say  the  same,  but  would  add  that  the  just  man's  will 
or  purpose  must  be  God's  will  or  purpose.  "  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,"  says  Jesus,  "  but  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me^"  To  do  this  will  is  His  invisible  "food^"  The 
"  will "  or  "  purpose  "  of  God  belongs  to  Him,  so  to  speak,  because 
He,  the  Son,  is  one  with  the  Father.  But  this  same  filial  unity  He 
can  impart  to  those  who  receive  Him,  the  Son,  into  their  hearts, 
"  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  he  gave  authority  to  become 
children  of  God^"  The  possibihty  of  "  becoming  children  of  God  " 
is  implied  in  the  Synoptic  doctrine  that  whosoever  shall  do  God's 
will  is  the  brother  of  Christ'';  but  it  is  not  connected  by  the 
Synoptists  with  "authority'." 

[3410]  The  Johannine  view  of  "  authority  "  throws  light  on  the 
Johannine  account  of  Christ's  infraction  of  the  Jewish  rules  concern- 
ing the  sabbath.  The  Synoptists  represent  Jesus  as  alleging  the 
example  of  David  in  eating  the  shewbread,  and  as  inferring  from  it 
that  "  the  son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the  sabbath®."  Their  inference 
seems  too  large''.     But  they  immediately  supplement  this  argument 

1  Jn  vi.  38.  ^  Jn  iv.  34. 

'  Jn  i.  17. 

*  Mk  iii.  35  "the  zw//(W.H.  marg.  ttnl/s)  of  God,"  Mt.  xii.  50  "the  nnl/  of 
my  Father  in  heaven,"  Lk.  viii.  21  "the  word  of  God." 

*  [3409 rt]  The  Johannine  use  of  "authority,"  as  distinct  from  Luke's,  is  of 
great  importance,  and  John  puts  the  subject  before  the  reader  in  many  aspects. 
See  yo/i.  Voc.  1662 — 94.  For  the  difference  between  the  Johannine  and  the 
Epictetian  view,  see/oA.  Gr.  2798 — 9. 

*  Mk  ii.  17 — 8,  Mt.  xii.  8,  Lk.  vi.  5. 

'  Matthew  however  adds  further  arguments,  namely,  that  (xii.  5 — 7)  "the 
priests  on  the  sabbath  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath  and  are  blameless," 
that  "there  is  something  greater  than  the  temple  here,"  and  "If  ye  had  known 
what  that  means,  'I  will  [have]  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,'  ye  would  not  have 
condemned  the  guiltless." 
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by  a  narrative  about  an  act  of  healing  on  the  sabbath,  in  which 
Christ's  words,  though  variously  reported,  imply  that  it  is  lawful  to 
"do  good"  on  that  day\  But  Mark  and  Luke  put  the  conclusion 
merely  as  an  interrogative  :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil  on 
the  sabbath  ?  "  And  no  reason  is  given  for  disobeying  the  law  "  thou 
shall  do  no  manner  of  work." 

John  affirms  a  reason,  or  a  principle,  thus,  "  My  Father  worketh 
[continually]  up  till  now  and  [therefore]  I  too  work,"  and  then,  "The 
Son  cannot  do  anything  of  himself  except  he  see  the  Father  doing 
something  I"  This  does  not  sanction  works  of  healing  on  the 
sabbath,  nor  does  it  forbid  works  of  punishment  on  the  sabbath. 
It  sweeps  away  all  rule  and  every  standard  of  action  except  the  vision 
of  the  Father's  works  :  "Do  I  see  the  Father  doing  this  or  that?  If 
so,  I  must  do  it."  Thus  "authority"  is  reduced  to  dependence. 
But  the  dependence  is  not  on  a  Book  or  on  a  Code,  but  on  what  we 
call  a  Spirit. 

§  2.      ''Judging'' 

[3411]  The  exact  definition,  or  explanation,  of  "authority"  is 
always  important,  but  it  assumes  special  importance  when  it  is 
connected  with  "judgment."  For  if  "authority"  is  confused  with 
"  power  to  do  as  one  Hkes,"  then,  when  it  is  applied  to  "  judging,"  it 
suggests  a  hypocritical  concealment  of  injustice  under  a  show  of 
justice,  that  may  be  far  worse  than  open  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Some  early  Christian  expressions  about  Christ  as  Judge  emphasize 
the  personal  aspect  of  the  judgment  as  though  the  Lord  in  heaven 

^  Mk  iii.  4,  Mt.  xii.  to — 12,  Lk.  vi.  9.  Matthew,  besides  the  interrogative, 
has  an  affirmative  "So  that  it  is  lawful." 

^  [3410a]  Jn  v.  17,  19.  Comp.  Philo  i.  414,  on  Zech.  vi.  12  (LXX)  "the  man 
whose  name  is  the  East  (but  Heb.  Branch)."  This  Firstborn  Son,  he  says, 
"imitates  the  Father's  ways,  looking  to  His  archetypal  patterns."  Also  Jn  v.  20 
"The  Father... sheweth  him  all  things  that  he  himself  doeth"  resembles  Philo 
(i.  443)  "The  Father  of  the  Universe  sheweth  His  own  works,"  where  the 
context  implies  that  they  are  "  shewn  "  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  "  the  purest  and 
most  keen-sighted  race." 

A  collection  of  such  phrases,  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  Philonian  school 
by  the  fourth  evangelist,  might  lead  a  reader  to  call  the  latter  "  a  child  of  the 
Philonian  philosophy."  But  it  would  be  truer  to  call  him  one  who  had  passed  out 
of  the  cold  Philonian  atmosphere  into  the  fervour  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  who, 
looking  back,  perceived  that  the  old  Philonian  phantoms  needed  nothing  but  the 
New  Breath  to  make  them  real  Persons,  practical  helpers  in  the  lives  of  plain 
unphilosophic  human  beings  who  desired  to  live  the  truly  human  life. 
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were  "  taking  vengeance "  for  the  injuries  and  humiliations  that  He 
had  endured  from  His  enemies  on  earth. 

John  is  at  great  pains  to  explain,  in  a  previous  comment  of  his 
own  on  "the  uplifting"  of  "the  son  of  man,"  that  His  judging  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  spiritual  law,  like  the  natural  action  of  the  light,  and 
that  His  primary  object  was  not  to  judge :  "  For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  the  only-begotten  Son  that  ever)-  one  believing  on 
him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life.  For  God  sent  not  the 
Son  into  the  world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  should  be 
saved  through  him^" 

[3412]  He  proceeds  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  God's  intention  to 
save,  some  are  "judged,"  and  he  adds  a  description  of  "the  judgment," 
thus,  "  He  that  beUeveth  on  him  is  not  in-the-condition-of-being- 
judged ;  he  that  believeth  not  hath  already  been  judged  [and  found 
guilty]  of  not  having  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God ;  and  this  is  the  judgment  [namely]  that  the  light  hath  come 
into  the  world  and  the  nun  [thereiny  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
lights-' 

Thrown  into  speech  in  the  second  person,  the  sentence  might  run, 
"  Ye  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light."  Put  into  act,  the 
judgment  is  expressed  by  banishment — perhaps  better  called  self- 
banishment — from  the  light,  when  the  unbelieving  have  been  made 
to  realise  the  contrast  between  the  light  that  has  come  into  the  world, 
and  the  darkness  that  is  in  them,  "  Everyone  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light  and  cometh  not  to  the  light,  lest  his  works  should  be 
reproved*." 

§  3-     ''Judging''  and  ''forgiving" 

[3413]  "Judge,"  in  Greek,  means  "separate,"  "pick  out."  In 
Homer,  "  to  judge  men  "  generally  means  "  to  pick  men  out,"  not  as 
being  evil  but  as  being  good;  but  in  later  Greek  it  would  mostly 
mean  "judge  [guilty]."  John  uses  it  in  the  latter  sense,  but  with  a 
notion  also  of  impersonal  separation  such  as  might  be  exercised  by 
the  sun,  which  always  remains  the  same  yet,  so  to  speak,  "judges," 

^  Jn  iii.  i6 — 17. 

*  Comp.  Jn  iv.  28  "the  woman. ..went  away  into  the  city  and  saith  to  the  mat 
\therein\  (rotj  anQpiincoii)" 

'  Jn  iiu  18 — 19.  On  the  rendering  of  this  passage  ("[found  guilty]," 
"[namely]  that")  see/<»A.  Gr.  2181. 

*  Jn  iii.  10. 
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or  "  makes  a  distinction  between,"  clouds,  sometimes  "destroying 
them,  but  sometimes  drawing  them  up  from  the  water  and  appearing 
to  enlarge  them. 

To  "retain  sins"  would  be  generally  admitted  to  be  "judging" 
in  the  sense  of  "judging  [to  be]  guilty."  But  we  do  not  so  readily 
admit  that  to  "  forgive  sins "  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
"judging,"  namely  "judging  [to  be]  innocent."  Nor  is  it  indeed  the 
best  way  of  regarding  forgiveness — which  has  in  it  something 
intuitive  or  instinctive  that  seems  to  us  alien  from  picking  out, 
weighing,  balancing,  and  discriminating.  Still,  it  remains  true  that 
forgiveness  implies  a  kind  of  judgment. 

[3414]  John  never  mentions  the  act  of  forgiving  sins  till  after 
the  Resurrection,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  connection  with  the  first  Johannine 
narrative  of  a  public  act  of  healing.  But  (as  was  indicated  above) 
the  words  "  continue  no  more  in  sin  "  imply  that  the  man  had  been 
a  "sinner,"  and  that  he  was,  by  Christ's  act,  in  some  sense,  released 
from  sin.  The  words  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  "power" 
or  "  virtue  "  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  physical  healing  is  assumed  by 
John  to  have  gone  out  from  Christ^ 

In  the  fourth  gospel  this  "  virtue  "  is  expressed  by  "  life,"  which 
(after  a  brief  mention  in  the  Prologue^)  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
connection  with  "the  serpent^."  This  passage  also  introduces  a 
mention  of  "judging"  ("sent  not... to  judge")  and  "perishing" 
("should  not  perish"),  as  opposed  to  "being  saved"  and  "having 
life."  So  far  as  the  Greek  verb  is  concerned,  there  may  be  no 
difference  between  "  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  "  and  "  thy  faith  hath 
made   thee    whole*.'^      It    is    quite   intelligible    that   the   frequently 


1  [3414a]  This  (A.V.)  "  virtue  "—literally,  as  R.V.,  "power"— is  mentioned 
in  Mk  V.  30  (parall.  to  Lk.  viii.  46)  and  Lk.  vi.  19,  but  not  by  Matthew,  who 
often  uses  the  word  "  power,"  nor  by  John  (who  never  uses  the  word). 

'^  Jn  i.  4  "  In  him  was  life  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  the  [race  of]  men." 

^  [3414^]  Jn  iii.  14  foil.  This  contains  the  first  mention  of  "saving"  and 
"  perishing"  in  Jn :  "And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up  :  that  whosoever  believeth  may  in  him  have 
eternal  life.  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life.  For  God 
sent  not  the  Son  into  the  world  to  judge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  should  be 
saved  through  him. " 

*  2wfw  is  rendered  (in  R.V.  text)  "save"  in  Lk.  vii.  50,  but  "make  whole" 
in  Mk  V,  34,  X.  52,  &c. 
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used  Johannine  adjective  "whole,"  or  "sound,"  may  have  also  had  a 
twofold  signification^;  and  this  throws  light  on  the  strange  expression, 
"  Are  ye  wroth  with  me  because  I  made  the  whole  of  a  man  sound  on 
the  sabbath  ? "  where  "  the  whole  of'  (quite  distinct  from  "  whole  " 
meaning  "sound")  probably  implies  '■'■soul  as  well  as  body^" 

§  4.     ^'Remitting"  and  ^*  retaining''  sins 

[3414  (i)]  In  treating  of  the  Johannine  connection  between 
"  forgiving"  and  "judging,"  some  reference  seems  due  to  the  difficult 
passage  (Jn  xx.  23)  about  ^^ remitting"  and  '^retaining''  sins, 
discussed  in  Johannine  Grammar  (2517  foil.)  but  not  illustrated 
there  by  the  Targums  on  Genesis  (iv.  7)  (Heb.)  "  If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  coucheth 
at  the  door.'"  Here  Onkelos  has  "  If  thou  doest  thy  work  well,  is  it 
[i.e.  thy  sin]  not  remitted  unto  thee?  And  if  thou  doest  not  thy 
work  well,  thy  sin  unto  the  day  of  judgment  is  retained,  when  it  will  be 
exacted  of  thee,  if  thou  convert  not,  but,  if  thou  convert,  it  is 
remitted  to  thee."  The  two  other  Targums  agree  with  Onkelos  so 
far  as  the  use  of  the  same  Aramaic  word  to  mean  "  retaining''  sin 
till  the  judgment.  The  word  is  also  used  of  "  keeping "  harmful 
beasts  under  close  control  (Levy  iii.  383  b). 

This  Johannine  use  of  ".retaining"  may  be  compared  with  the 
"abiding"  of  sin  in  Christ's  warning  to  the  Pharisees  (ix.  41)  "If  ye 

^  [3414c]  Luke  never  uses  "whole"  meaning  "sound  (iryt^i)."  John  uses  it 
five  times  (v.  6 — 15)  in  the  narrative  of  the  man  healed  on  the  sabbath,  and  once 
in  allusion  to  the  same  man  (vii.  23). 

■■'  [3414^]  Jn  vii.  23.  Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  loi  "The  Logos  of  the  Father, 
the  [Logos]  that  framed  the  [creature]  man,  takes  thought  for  the  whole  of  (5Xoi;) 
that  which  He  fashioned,  and  the  Saviour  (the  all-sufficing  Physician  of  humanity) 
heals  both  his  body  and  soul.  'Arise,'  saith  He  to  the  [feeble  and]  nerveless 
[man],  'Take  the  pallet  on  which  thou  reclinest  and  go  away  homeward.'"  This 
remarkable  quotation  of  the  Saviour's  words,  which  seem  studiously  differentiated 
from  His  words  in  any  of  the  four  gospel  narratives,  may  apply  to  the  Johannine 
Cure  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  especially  in  the  epithet  ''■whole." 

[3414  ^]  There  appears  to  be  a  play  on  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical 
meanings,  as  is  suggested  by  a  comment  printed  by  Cramer  on  Jn  vii.  23  "By 
saying  'a  whole  man''  He  indicates  circumcision  as  being  a  partial  soundness  as 
compared  with  the  soundness  of  the  paralytic  [which  was]  made  completed 

[3414/"]  Sanhedr.  89  b  says  that,  when  Ishmael  boasted  that  he  was  superior 
to  Isaac  because  he  had  voluntarily,  as  a  youth,  but  Isaac  involuntarily,  as  a  babe, 
submitted  to  circumcision,  the  latter  replied,  in  effect,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
give  up  himself,  i.e.  his  whole  body  (comp.  Gen.  xxii.  i  (Targ.  Jer.  I)  "a//  my 
members")  to  God. 
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were  blind  ye  would  have  no  sin,  but  now  ye  say,  *  We  see ' :  your 
sin  abtdeth"  By  these  words  Jesus  " retained "  their  sin  before  their 
minds  and  before  His  mind,  as  one  that  could  not  at  present  be 
"dismissed,"  that  is,  forgiven.  It  was  an  attempt  to  "convince" 
them  of  sin,  if  not  at  once,  yet  hereafter,  by  "  retaining "  or 
"  reserving "  the  sin  as  though  it  were  not  dismissed  and  cast  away 
for  ever,  but  constantly  present,  like  a  wild  beast,  "lying  at  the  door" 
of  their  hearth  The  sinner  is  not  irrevocably  doomed,  but  he  is 
warned  that  he  is  not  saved. 

[3414  (ii)]  Compare  the  typical  "shaking  off  of  the  dust"  of  an 
impenitent  city  from  the  feet  of  an  apostle.  This  was  to  be,  says 
Mark  (vi.  ii)  '^for  a  testimony  to  them."  Matthew  (x.  14)  omits  this 
clause.  But,  from  Mark's  point  of  view,  it  may  be  necessary.  For 
without  it,  the  words  might  mean  that  the  city  was  thereby  irre- 
vocably {Corrections  390  (i)  e)  "shaken  out"  (see  Wetst.  on  Mt.)  into 
destruction.  Luke,  differing  from  Mark,  has  (ix.  5)  "for  a  testimony 
against  them."  This,  too,  might  mean  that  the  doom  was  irrevocable 
and  that  the  act  was  typical  of  a  hostile  testimony  that  would  stand 
up,  as  it  were,  on  the  Last  Day,  attesting  the  justice  of  the  sentence. 
Mark,  however,  may  have  meant  "  for  a  testimony  to  them  that  they 
may  repent."  Even  the  strong  act  of  "  delivering  over  to  Satan  "  is 
mentioned  by  Paul  as  intended  for  chastening,  not  for  destruction, 
that  the  offenders  "  may  be  instructed  not  to  blasphemed"  The 
same  statement  appears  to  hold  good  about  the  Johannine  "reten- 
tion "  of  sin^ 

^  [3414  (i)a]  Gen.  iv.  7  (Targ.  Jer.  I)  "Thy  sin  is  retained  unto  the  day  of  the 
great  judgment,  and  at  the  doors  of  thy  heart  lieth  thy  sin  (and  sim.  Jer.  II). 
And  into  thy  hand  have  I  delivered  the  power  over  evil  passion... that  thou  mayest 
have  authority  over  it  to  become  righteous  or  to  sin. "     See  3496  a,  e. 

Origen  argues  {Horn.  Ezek.  i.  i,  Lomm.  xiv.  10)  from  the  words  (Mt.  x.  15) 
"more  tolerable  for  Sodom"  that  there  are  degrees  of  punishment  in  the  next 
world,  and  that  punishment  in  this  world  is  intended  to  prevent  the  need  of 
punishment  in  the  next.  Jerome  (on  Mt.  x.  15)  from  the  same  passage  infers  the 
diversity  of  punishments. 

2  I  Tim.  i.  20,  comp.  i  Cor.  v.  4 — 5  "deliver  over  such  a  one  to  Satan  to 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

"For  a  testimony" 

*  [3414  (ii)  d\  These  remarks,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  implying  that 
Jesus  actually  used  the  words  ^'■for  a  testimony.''''  On  the  contrary,  the  numerous 
and  striking  divergences  (or  omissions)  in  the  Synoptic  gospels,  and  in  their  Mss. 
and  Versions,  as  regards  this  phrase  (wherever  it  occurs)  and  its  context,  indicate 
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that  it  conceals  some  error.  For  this  we  might  be  prepared  by  the  fact  that  the 
LXX  regularly  but  erroneously  speaks  of  "  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony"  where 
A.V.  has  '■'■of  the  congregation''^  and  R.V.  "^  meeting"  and  the  Heb.  is 
"  appointment P  Probably  the  phrase  of  Jesus  was  intended  to  comfort  the 
disciples  by  habituating  them  to  look  forward  to  God's  ^'^  appointment  "  which — as 
in  our  English*" make  an  appointment" — signified  that  God  would,  a/ j^ot^ /iV«^ 
and  place  appointed  by  Himself,  meet  the  redeemed  Israel  and  dwell  with  them  for 
ever  as  in  "the  tabernacle  of  appointment  (R.V.  of  meetingY'  ordained  in 
Exodus  (xxv.  22)  "and  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,"  LXX  yvuaOi^ffo/juu  (see 
Clue  7),  the  rest  avvrd^otuu  on  which  Rashi  says  "  Cum  constituero  certum  tempus 
tibi,  ut  loquar  tecum,  ilium  ipsimi  locum  praefigam  ad  tempus  statutum,  ut  illuc 
veniam  ad  loquendum  tecum." 

[3414  (ii)  3]  John  never  uses  the  phrase  ''for  a  testimony"  but  he  frequently 
mentions  ''hour,"  and,  in  one  important  passage,  '' appointed-tinu  (Koxpbs)."  Also 
a  large  part  of  Christ's  Last  Discourse  and  Prayer  turns  on  the  time  and  place  of 
the  future  meeting  and  union  of  Himself  and  the  disciples.  As  to  the  time,  it  is 
to  be  in  "a  little  while."  As  to  the  place,  there  are  to  be  (Jn  xiv.  2)  "many 
mansions"  (Paradosis  1393 — 7)  but  it  is  to  be  ultimately  the  Father  Himself  in 
whom  men  are  to  be  made  one  through  the  Son. 

[3414  (ii)  t]  The  Heb.  "appointment,"  nyiD,  is  rendered  by  LXX 
*' appointed-time  (/cot/wii)"  30  times,  "feast  (eo^MT?)"  31  times,  but  "testimony 
(napTvpiov)''  about  160  times.  The  rendering  '"testimony"  is  not  confined  to  the 
description  of  "the  tent  of  meeting"  In  i  S.  xiii.  8,  ii,  xx.  35,  '■'^ appointed- 
time"  is  once  rendered  by  ''testimony"  and  twice  combined  with  "testimony"  in 
what  is  called  (Clue  20  foil.)  "conflation  " — "(oi)  as  thou  didst  appoint,  (a^  in  the 
testimony"  "  (aj)  eveti  as  he  appointed  {a^  unto  the  testimony  of  David."  A  similar 
conflation  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Mk  i.  44,  Mt.  viii.  4,  Lk.  v.  14,  where  Jesus  is 
represented  as  bidding  a  leper  go  to  the  priest  and  make  the  "appointed"  ofiiering. 
The  gospels  add  "for  a  testimony  to  them  "  (in  Luke,  D  and  most  Latin  versions 
"to  you").  The  addition  may  best  be  explained  as  a  "conflation" — combining 
"appointed"  and  "testimony"  as  above,  although  the  original  mentioned  only 
^'appointed" — perhaps  facilitated  by  allusion  to  the  Levitical  regulation  (Lev. 
xiv.  23)  "  he  shaU  bring  them  for  his  cleansing  unto  the  priest  to  the  door  of  the 
tent  (LXX)  of  the  testimony  (R.V.  of  meeting)" 

[3414  (ii)  d'\  With  the  aid  of  O.T.  we  may  perhaps  recover  what  Jesus  actually 
said  in  the  precept  to  the  Apostles  (Mk  vi.  11)  or,  at  all  events,  an  approximation  to 
the  earliest  tradition  of  what  He  said.  The  Hebrew,  "to  [_the]  appointment"  occurs 
(Mandelkem,  p.  490)  in  eighteen  instances.  Eleven  of  these  refer  to  some  blessing 
or  deliverance  for  which  God  "  appoints  "  a  time  (the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  Passover, 
the  Deliverance  for  which  Habakkuk's  (ii.  3)  readers  and  Daniel  (viii.  19,  xi.  27,  29, 
35,  xii.  7)  are  to  wait  patiently  as  being  "  for  an  appointed-time").  In  the  two  that 
refer  to  the  Passover  (Exod.  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18)  "  as  I  conmianded  thee  [with  refer- 
ence] to  the  appointed-time  (itcupoj')  of  the  month  Abib,"  the  feast  of  the  Passover  is  not 
mentioned  but  is  implied.  This — in  view  of  the  above-mentioned  freq.  meaning 
"feast" — suggests  a  play  on  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  in  Jn  vii.  8  "Go  ye  up 
unto  the  feast;  I  will  not  go  up  unto  this  feast,  because  my  appointed-time  is  not 
yet  ftilfilled,"  that  is  to  say,  "It  is  not  the  feast,  for  me"  (a  suggestion  to  be  added 
to  the  remarks  in  Joh.  Gr.  2264 — 5  on  this  difficult  passage).  The  thought  of 
Isaac's  birth,  and  of  the  "appointed-time,"  or  "hour"  is  probably  latent  also 
in  Jn  x\i.  21,  concerning  the  "man"  that  is  "bom  into  the  world." 
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[3414  (ii)  e]  Perhaps,  too,  the  thought  of  "the  appointed-time"  as  "Passover" 
may  explain  Mt.  xxvi.  2  "  After  two  days  cometh  the  Passover,"  as  being 
originally  "After  two  days  cometh  the  appointed-time."  It  is  antecedently 
probable  that  Jesus  would  often  have  in  His  thoughts  the  example  of  Abraham, 
who  believed,  and  who  looked  forward  with  hopeful  patience  to  ^^  the  appointed- 
time."  Applying  this  to  the  "raising  up"  of  Israel,  which,  as  Hosea  said,  was  to 
take  place  '■'■after  two  days,"  Jesus  might  say,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse 
on  the  duty  of  waiting  patiently,  "Watch,  be  patient,  be  hopeful!  After 
two  days  comes  the  appointed-time."  This  might  be  mistaken  for  '■^the  Passover T 
especially  as  the  Hebrew  ^^appointed-time,"  when  used  in  Aramaic,  is  given  in 
Levy  Ch.  ii.  17a  as  meaning  only  '^ feast,"  ^^ feast-day."     See  Paradosis  1289  foil. 

[3414  (ii)/]  L,et  us  return  to  the  phrase  in  the  Precepts  to  the  Twelve,  Mk  vi. 
II  "shake  off  the  dust. ..for  a  testimony  to  them"  where  the  parall.  Lk.  ix.  5  has 
'■'■against  (iirX)  them"  ^mX.  Syr.  Curet.  ^^for  them,"  SS  '■'■  for  yoii,"  a  zxA  f  illis, 
b  supra  illos,  and  e  super  eos).  Mark  and  Luke  make  this  the  conclusion  of  the 
Precepts  to  the  Twelve,  and  proceed  to  describe  the  Twelve  as  "going  forth"  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  But  Matthew  (x.  14 — 15)  while  omitting  "for  a  testimony  to 
(or  against)  them,"  represents  Christ  as  going  on  to  say  "It  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  Sodom...." 

The  corresponding  precept  in  Luke's  Mission  of  the  Seventy  omits  "for 
a  testimony,"  but  retains  "for  you,"  and  adds  words  implying  a  warning  (x.  11), 
"  Say. ..we  wipe  off  the  A\x%i...for  you  (vfuv,  om.  by  SS,  Latt.  super,  or  in,  vos, 
but  e  has  nobis) ;  yet  know  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  drawn  near."  Also, 
in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days  ^^for  a  testimony,"  els  fiaprvpiov,  occurs  thus  : — 
Mk  xiii.  9 — 10  Mt.  xxiv.  14  Lk.  xxi.  13 

*'■  ...for  a  testimony  to  "  ...shall  be  preached  "It     shall     turn     out 

thern  (ayroij).     And  into       ...for  a   testimony  to   all       (d7ro/3^cre7-at)  to  you  for  a 
(et's)  all  the  nations  (^^j*!;)       the  nations  {^dveaiv)..."        testimony." 
first  must  be  preached . . . ." 

In  Mark  (xiii.  9 — 10),  SS  has  "  for  a  testimony  to  them  and  to  all  the  ttations  ; 
for,  first...,"  and  k  has  "a/  [i.e.  ad]  testimonium  illos  (?  illis,  or,  in  illos)  et  in 
ovines  gentes  set  con-\J'orta\-mini  prius  enim  oportet...."  So  far,  Matthew  has 
used  il%  napTiipiov  only  once.  But  in  a  warning  attached  to  the  Precepts  to  the 
Twelve,  Matthew  has  (Mt.  x.  18)  "Ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers.. /^r  a 
testimony  to  them  and  to  the  nations." 

[3414  (ii)^]  The  fact  underlying  these  strange  Synoptic  variations  and  the 
Johannine  omission  (compensated  perhaps  by  John's  use  of  "hour"  and  "ap- 
pointed-time") appears  to  be  the  one  dimly  suggested  by  the  curious  interpolation, 
above  quoted,  '■^ confortamini,"  "be  ye  strengthened,"  and  by  Luke's  peculiar 
tradition  "it  shall  turn  out  to  you  for  a  testimony."  'Airo^aivw,  apart  from  two 
uses  of  the  word  to  mean  (Lk.  v.  2,  Jn  xxi.  9)  "  disembark,"  occurs  nowhere  in 
N.T.  except  in  Lk.  xxi.  13  and  Philipp.  i.  19  Tovt6  /jloi  a.-iro^-f]<TeTai  els  awrriplav, 
which  is  identical  with  Job  xiii.  15 — 16  "Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  J  wait 
for  him. ..this  also  shall  be  my  salvation  {to0t6  hoi.  dwo^-ifjffeTai  els  (rwrriplav)."  Job 
and  Paul  appear  to  have  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  strengthening  and  comforting 
influence  ("confortamini  ")  of  hopeful  "waiting"  on  God,  in  time  of  trial  or 
persecution.  Luke  does  not  say  this,  but  his  text  suggests  that  the  disciples  were 
somehow  to  be  "  comforted,"  although  he  missed  the  exact  nature  of  the  comforting 
phrase.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  something  like  the  words  of  Habakkuk  and 
Daniel  "  [It  is]  for  the  appointed- time,"  that  is,  appointed  for  God's  good  time. 
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§  5.     ^'Forgiving"  and  '■^causing  to  liv^" 

[3415]  Since  "forgiving"  is  represented  in  the  fourth  gospel  by 
"giving  life"  or  "saving,"  we  might  suppose  that  "condemning" 
would  be  represented  by  "  taking  away  life  "  or  "  giving  death "  or 
"destroying";  and  Matthew  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  God  as 
"  him  that  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna ^"  But 
the  Father,  who  is  the  source  of  all  real  life,  cannot  "  take  away  " 


[3414  (ii)  A]  On  the  two  occasions  when  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  51,  xviii.  6)  "shook 
off  the  dust,"  or  "  shook  his  raiment,"  against  those  who  rejected  his  gospel,  it 
was  when  he  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  saying,  in  the  second  instance, 
"Your  blood  is  on  your  heads,  /  am  cUanP  The  last  clause  is  in  accordance 
with  the  precedent  in  Ezekiel  (xxxiii.  4)  concerning  the  prophet's  freedom  from 
responsibility  when  he  has  delivered  God's  message.  Similarly  the  precept  of 
Christ  may  have  signified:  "If  they  reject  you,  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  place 
from  your  feet.  You  have  done  your  best.  You  are  free.  The  Gospel  may  seem 
to  have  failed.  But  be  comforted.  The  Day  is  only  deferred.  It  will  still  come. 
[It  is]  for  the  appointed-time" 

[3414  (ii) »']  When  this  was  taken  as  meaning  "yi>r  a  testimony,'^  questions 
would  arise  out  of  the  Biblical  use  of  "testify,"  such  as  Ps.  1.  7  (R.V.)  "I  will 
testify  unto  (but  marg.  and  A.V.  against)  thee,"  Amos  iii.  13  (R.V.)  "testify 
against  (A.V.  in)  the  house  of  Jacob."  LXX  has  dative  in  these  and  in  almost 
all  cases;  but  the  Heb.  has  "««,"  and  "I  testify  in  thee"  means  (Gesen.  730a) 
"  I  warn  thee."  In  Zech.  iii.  6  (R.V.)  "protested  ««/«;  Joshua" — Heb.  in,  LXX 
Trpoj — means  that  the  repentant  Joshua  was  warned  that  only  on  condition  of 
persistence  in  repentance  and  righteousness  would  he  wear  his  crown.  Comp. 
1  Thess.  i.  10  ktriarfiidri  to  fiaprnipiov  rifuov  €<p'  i/fjidi  (which,  in  the  light  of  O.T. 
usage,  seems  best  rendered,  as  R.V.)  "our  testimony  unto  you";  but  Jas.  v.  3 
(R.V.)  "  Shall  be  for  a  testimony  against  you  (vfuv)  (marg.  unto  you)  "  means  that 
in  the  future,  when  the  time  for  warning  is  gone,  the  "gold"  shall  rise  up  as  a 
testimony  against  the  rich,  for  their  past  avarice. 

This  may  explain,  severally,  Matthew's  (x.  14 — 15)  and  Luke's  (x.  11 — 12) 
treatment  of  eis  ixaprvpiov  vtuv  in  the  Precepts  to  the  Twelve  and  the  Precepts  to 
the  Seventy.  Matthew  takes  it  as  an  obscure  phrase,  implying  a  testimony  against 
the  irrevocable  past,  as  being  like  that  of  Sodom  or  worse,  and  he  substitutes  a 
paraphrase  to  explain  this.  On  the  other  hand  Luke,  the  compiler,  retains  xifuv 
and  substitutes  for  eZj  napriipiov  words  signifpng  that  the  meaning  is  not  merely  a 
testimony  against  the  past  but  also  a  warning  for  the  future,  "Only  understand 
this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  drawn  near."  But  he  also  goes  on  to  append 
Matthew's  paraphrase  about  "  Sodom." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  shaking  of  the  raiment  (Nehem.  v.  13)  is,  in  effect, 
(Rashi  ad  loc.)  "a  shaking  out  from  the  world"  into  destruction,  and  that  this  has 
perhaps  been  confused  in  the  Acts  (xiii.  51,  xviii.  6)  with  the  "shaking  off"  of 
"dust"  which  implies  a  freedom  from  bloodguiltiness  for  the  apostles. 


1  Mt.  X.  28,  comp.  Lk.  xii.  5  "cast  into  Gehenna."     See  3499  (vii). 
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real  life,  nor  can  He  really  "  kill."  What  He  does,  or  authorises  the 
Son  to  do,  is  to  "judge" — that  is,  to  distinguish  and  to  cause  men 
to  distinguish  in  their  minds — between  true  life  and  that  false 
semblance  of  Hfe  which  He  pronounces  to  be  death.  When  God 
says,  "This  is  death,"  the  recognition  of  death  ensues,  but  the 
verdict  is  only  the  taking  away  of  a  false  life^ 

[3416]  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  context  that 
leads  up  to  the  saying  under  consideration — about  the  painful 
"  authority  to  judge."  Jesus  had  been  "giving  life"  on  the  sabbath, 
therein  (so  He  said)  imitating  the  action  of  the  Father,  who,  from  the 
beginning,  day  by  day,  sabbath  or  no  sabbath,  had  been  doing  the 
same  thing.  For  saying  this,  and  for  doing  it,  the  Jews  "  sought  to 
kill  him."  By  acting  thus,  they  brought  themselves  "  within  danger  of 
the  Judgment  "^.'^ 

This  gives  the  clue  to  the  transition  from  the  thought  of  "  giving 
life"  to  the  thought  of  "judgment"  impending  on  those  who  wish  to 
requite  life-giving  with  death.  Accordingly  Jesus  sets  forth  the 
nature  of  judgment,  and  how  it  is  connected  with  life  and  death,  and 
how  life  and  death  are  connected  severally  with  the  presence  and 
the  absence  of  the  filial  spirit,  and  lastly  how  the  infliction  of  death, 
or  pronouncement  of  judgment,  instead  of  being  a  regal  (or  feudal) 
privilege,  as  the  world  has  imagined,  is  (so  to  speak)  imposed  on  the 
lower  filial  spirit,  "  the  son  of  man,"  as  a  burdensome  authority,  in 
order  that  men  may  honour  "the  son";  whereas  the  bestowal  of  life 
is  given  to  the  higher  filial  spirit,  "  the  Son  of  God." 

The  three  titles,  the  Son,  the  Son  of  God,  and  "the  son  of 
man,"  are  interchanged  with  each  other,  and  with  "  he  "  and  "  I,"  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  writer,  though  wishing  us  to 
recognise  differences  of  aspect,  desires  still  more  that  we  should 
recognise  the  unity  of  the  three  aspects  in  the  filial  spirit  and  in  the 
incarnate  Word.  Beginning  with  "  the  Son,"  he  passes  to  the  more 
definite  "  Son  of  God,"  thence  to  "  the  Son  "  again,  and  then  tells  us 

^  [3416a]  Comp.  Origen  (Lomm.  ii.  219 — 20)  on  Jn  viii.  40  "If  there  is 
a  [false]  logos  [within  us]  of  such  a  nature  that  both  its  body  and  soul  are  able  to 
be  destroyed  because  they  deserve  to  be  destroyed,  then  there  is  need  to  fear  the 
God  [who  is  also]  Logos  who  is  able  to  destroy  and  cancel  both  soul  and  body, 
whether  in  Gehenna  or  how  else  it  pleaseth  Him." 

'  [3416  a]  So:far  as  motive  went,  they  had;  committed  murder.  Jesus,  after 
quoting  the  saying  (Mt.  v.  21)  "whosoever  shall  commit  murder  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment,"  had  gone  on  to  include  in  that  "danger"  those  who  had  stopped 
short  of  action. 
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that  this  same  "  Son,"  who  is  also  "  Son  of  God,"  has  received 
authority  to  do  judgment,  not  as  being  Son  of  God,  but  "because  he 
is  son  of  man."  The  final  sentence,  repeating  "I,"  "mine,"  "my 
own,"  and  "  me,"  contains  a  protest  of  the  most  absolute  dependence 
on  the  will  of  Another^ 

[3417]  The  more  closely  the  Johannine  stor}'  of  the  Healing  at 
the  intermittent  pool  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  perceived 
that  it  is  intended  to  suggest,  by  contrast,  the  fountain — not  inter- 
mittent but  perennial — for  "sin  and  uncleanness^"  which  was  to  flow 
from  the  Cross,  and  that  it  is  parallel  to  the  Synoptic  Healing  of  the 
Paralytic  in  its  fundamental  thought.  It  introduces  the  subject  of 
that  authority  to  forgive  sins  which,  like  the  authority  to  judge, 
belonged  to  "  the  son  of  man." 

This  "  authority  to  forgive "  is  what  is  meant  by  the  mysterious 
statement  that  precedes  the  above-quoted  comment,  "The  Father 
loveth  the  Son  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  he  himself  doeth,  and 
greater  works  than  these  will  he  shew  him,  that  ye  (emph.)  [the 
enemies  of  the  Son]  may  marveP."  The  ^^ greater  works  "  appear  to 
be  those  mentioned  as  to  be  accomplished  after  Christ's  death,  "  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and 
greater  [works]  than  these  shall  he  do  because  I  go  to  the  Father*." 

[3418]  Origen  repeatedly  explains  the  '^greater  works"  as  being 
spiritual,  manifested  in  the  changed  spirits  and  lives  of  those 
converted  by  the  disciples'.  It  is  the  "authority,"  imparted  to  every 
disciple  of  Christ  so  far  as  he  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  "  save  a 

^  [3416  3]  Jn  V.  21 — 30  "For  as  the  Father... maketh  alive,  so  also  tAe  Son... 
maketh  alive....  For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  one,  but  he  hath  given  all 
the  [work  of]  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  may  honour  (Ae  Son... He  that 
honoureth  not  t/ie  Son... He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  him  that  sent 
me. ..the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  a.nd  they  that  hear  shall  live. 
For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  also  to  ike  Son  he  gave  to  have  life  in 
himself,  and  he  gave  Aim  authority  to  do  judgment  because  he  is  son  of  man.... 
All  they  that  are  in  the  tombs  shall  hear  his  voice.../  (emph.)  am  not  able  to  do 
anything  from  myself.  Even  as  /  hear  /  judge,  and  my  (emph.)  judgment  is 
righteous  because  /  seek  not  my  own  will  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me^' 

^  Zech.  xiii.  i.  '  Jn  v.  20  (Joh.  Voc.  1673  3).  *  Jn  xiv.  12. 

*  [3418a]  Cels.  ii.  8,  48,  and  on  Is.  vi.  9  (Lomm.  xiii.  281)  "Ego  feci 
resurgere  ex  mortuis  corporaliter,  vos  resurgere  facietis  ex  mortuis  spiritualiter." 

Chrysostom  (on  Mt.  xvii.  20)  takes  "  greater  works  "  to  mean  material  miracles. 
Akin  to  such  materialism  is  the  view  of  Justin  and  TertuUian  {From  Letter  712  foil.) 
that  the  Spirit  departed  from  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  at  His  baptism.  Comp.  Sota  \j,b, 
which  says  that  authority  was  taken  from  Moses  and  given  to  Joshua  on  one  and 
the  same  sabbath — the  Sabbath  of  the  Yoke-fellows. 
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soul  from  death,"  as  the  Epistle  of  James  says\  That  epistle  adds 
"and  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,"  apparently  meaning  "make  atone- 
ment for  sins."  The  metaphor  of  "covering"  sins  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  that  of  "forgiving,"  which,  in  Hebrew,  implies  "bearing"  or 
"taking  awayl"  And  again,  the  metaphor  of  "bearing"  or  "taking 
away "  sins  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  "  healing,"  "  saving," 
or  "  quickening^ "  sinners — which  implies  a  more  radical  change. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Synoptists  speak  about  "  forgiving,"  John 
prefers  generally  to  speak  about  "quickening,"  or  "giving  life." 
And  in  the  present  passage  Jesus  connects  "authority"  with  the 
lower  task  of  "judging,"  while  He  mentions  the  higher  attribute  of 
"  having  life* "  (which  implies  "  giving  life  ")  as  that  in  which  the  Son 
resembles  the  Father.  The  Son  sits  on  high,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
Father,  when  He  gives  life :  He  descends  to  a  throne  of  delegated 
"authority"  when  He  "judges^" 

[3419]  The  language  of  the  three  gospels  about  "  authority " 
suggests  an  attitude  of  defence — "That  ye  may  know  that  [evenj 
the  [despised]  son  of  man  hath  authority  [yes,  even]  on  earth."     The 

^  Jas.  V.  20. 

2  [3418 <5]  Comp.  Gesen.  671  which  shews  that  ndsd  "bear,"  or  "lift,"  when 
applied  to  "sins,"  means  sometimes  (i)  "be  responsible  for,"  or  "bear  guilt  for 
others,"  but  sometimes  (2)  "take  away  guilt,"  in  the  sense  of  "forgiving."  A  good 
illustration  of  the  various  renderings  of  this  verb  is  found  in  Ps.  xxxii.  i  (R.V.) 
"whose  transgression  is /orgiven,"  lit.  Heb.  (Field)  "adso/uit  a  crimine,"  LXX 
a<f>40i]cTav  al  avofilai,  Aq.  6  rjpfi4voi  dOeffias,  Sym.  a.<pripid7]  i]  ddeffla,  S  iireXT^trdrj 

7}  a/jLapTia, 

[3418 (t]  The  Heb.  ''cover"  (Gesen.  497  "pacify,"  "propitiate")  is  freq.  in 
O.T.,  as  in  Is.  vi.  7  (R.V.)  "thy  sin  purged  (marg.  expiated)"  Field  "peccatum 
tuum  expiabitur,"  LXX  irepiKadapiei,  Aq.  [^ItXacr^ijcrerai].  A  different  word  is 
used  (Gesen.  491  <^)  in  Ps.  xxxii.  i  (R.V.)  "and  whose  sin  is  covered"  (Field) 
*'operti  quoad  peccata,"  LXX  wv  iw€Ka\v^dr]ff(u>  at  a/jiapriai,  "'AWos,"  kuI 
6  iireffKewafffiivos  6<f)\(')jiJ,aTa). 

"Propitiate  (IXdaKOfiai)"  occurs  nowhere  in  N.T.  except  Heb.  ii.  17,  and  Lk. 
xviii.  13,  "Lord,  be  propitiated  {^N .  marg.)  to  me  a  sinner,"  where  R.V.  txt  has 
^*be  7JiercifuW     It  is  much  stronger  than  iX^rjcrov  "be  merciful." 

'  [3418 i/]  "Quicken,"  fwoiroi^w,  in  the  gospels,  occurs  only  in  Jn  v.  21  (bis), 
vi.  63.  The  thought  is  mostly  expressed  by  the  noun  fw?;  which,  when  meaning 
spiritual  life,  occurs  thus  :— Mk  (4),  Mt.  (7),  Lk.  (4),  Jn  (36),  ste/ok.  Voc.  1716. 

*  Jn  V.  26 — 7  "For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to  the 
Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself:  and  he  gave  him  authority  to  execute  judgment, 
because  he  is  son  of  man." 

"  [3418 <r]  Yet,  later  on,  when  the  meaning  of  "authority"  is  well  established, 
John  writes  (xvii.  2)  "Even  as  thou  gavest  him  authority  over  all  flesh,  that, 
whatsoever  thou  hast  given  him,  to  them  he  should  give  eternal  life." 
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language  of  the  fourth  gospel  assumes  the  attitude  of  one  stating  a 
logical  or  obvious  proposition :  "  He  gave  him  authority  to  do 
judgment  because  he  is  son  of  man  [for  who  but  a  son  of  man  could 
judge  the  sons  of  man?]\"  Spiritually  it  may  be  said  that,  if  a 
verdict  of  self-conviction  is  to  flash  from  the  throne  of  judgment  on 
the  hearts  of  human  beings,  they  must  see  sitting  there  some  Person 
whom  they  recognise  as  being,  in  some  sense,  human,  shewing  them 
what  they  might  have  attempted  to  resemble.  Anthropomorphically, 
the  Father  in  heaven  may  be  regarded  as  saying  to  the  Son  on  earth, 
"Thou,  being  son  of  man,  and  therefore  brother  of  the  sons  of  man, 
canst  understand  and  make  allowance  for  brethren,  better  than  they 
suppose  it  to  be  possible  for  me.    Thou  therefore  must  judge,  not  P.'"' 

^  [3419  a]  Comp.  Th£  Testament  of  Abraham  §  13  "He  [Abel]  sitteth  here  to 
judge... because  God  said,  '  I  (cmYih.)  judge ycu  not,  but  every  man  shall  be Judgai 
from  man.'  For  the  sake  of  this  hath  He  given  to  him  [Abel]  judgment,  to 
judge  the  world...."  On  this  remarkable  passage  Prof.  Kohler  {Je'Mish  Quart. 
Rev.  1895,  p.  586)  refers  to  Genes,  ix.  6  and  Targ.  Jer.  But  Targ.  Jer.  merely 
says  "Whoso  sheddeth  the  blood  of  man,  the  judges,  by  witnesses,  shall  condemn 
him  to  death ;  but  he  that  sheddeth  it  without  witnesses  the  Lord  of  the  world 
will  bring  punishment  on  him  in  the  day  of  the  great  judgment.'"  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  passage  in  the  Testament  (3077). 

*  [3419  b'\  Concerning  the  verbal  difference  that  may  be  expected  between  the 
three  gospels  and  the  fourth  whenever  the  latter  mentions  "judging"  in  connection 
with  the  Father  or  the  Son,  see  Jo h.  Voc.  (1581  foil.,  1714  £^,  1859  <2)  where  it 
is  pointed  out  that  Mark  never  uses  the  word  "judge"  at  alL  With  reference  to 
the  judgment  "in  the  r^eneration,"  Matthew  and  Luke  use  it  but  once  thus,  and 
then,  not  about  the  Son,  but  about  the  apostles,  as  the  Son's  assessors  : 
Mt.  xix.  28  Lk.  xxii.  30 

"...when  the  son  of  man  shall  sit  "...that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at 

on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  my  table  in  my  kingdom  and  sit  (R.V. 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  ye  shall  sit)  on  thrones  Judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

[3419  f]  That  the  Son  Himself  will  judge  is  clearly  implied  by  Matthew's  **ye 
also,'  but  not  by  Luke.  The  two  passages  indicate  a  corporate  judgment,  such 
as  Daniel  (vii.  72)  assigns  to  "the  saints,"  i.e.  the  purified  tribes  of  Israel,  after  first 
mentioning,  as  their  representative,  (vii.  13)  "one  like  a  son  of  man."  But  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  "  the  tribes  of  Israel "  do  not  judge  but  are  judged. 

[3419*/]  The  Johannine  view  of  judgment — described  (/(7A.  For.  1683)  "almost 
impersonally,  as  a  Law  of  the  spiritual  world  by  which  the  souls  that  love  the  light 
are  divided  from  those  that  hate  it"— may  be  illustrated  by  Mk  iv.  22  "There  is 
nothing  hidden  save  in  order  that  it  should  be  manifested,  neither  was  anything 
made  secret,  but  in  order  that  //  should  come  to  light."  On  the  way  in  which 
a  bad  man  may  thus  be  indirectly  "judged"  by  good  men,  see  i  Cor.  xiv.  24 — 5 
"If  all  prophesy  and  there  come  in  one  unbelieving  or  unlearned,  he  is  convicted 
by  all,  he  \s  judged-through-and-through  {dvaKpiMerau)  by  all;  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
are  made  manifest." 
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CHAPTER    IV 

"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   GIVING   LIFE   TO  MEN 

§  I.     Life  and  food 

[3420]  That  the  Son  "  hath  life  "  in  Himself  is  taught  first  in  the 
Prologue  concerning  the  Word  ("in  him  was  life"),  then  in  the 
Dialogue  with  Nicodemus  ("that  everyone  that  believeth  may  in 
him  have  eternal  life"),  then  in  the  sequel  of  the  Healing  at  the 
Pool  ("he  \i.e.  the  Father]  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself").  The  Prologue  says,  "The  life  was  the  light  of  men." 
The  gospel  is  now  to  teach  that  it  is  their  "food"  or  "bread." 

This  doctrine  is  introduced  by  a  "sign"  in  which  five  thousand 
men  are  miraculously  fed.  John  adds  to  the  Synoptic  facts  two 
details.  First,  the  loaves  were  of  barley.  Secondly,  the  Passover, 
"the  feast  of  the  Jews',"  "was  near."  If  the  "  sign"  is  to  be  regarded 
as  typical,  then  the  barley  loaf — in  Gideon's  dream  recognised  by 
Josephus  as  a  type  of  Israel,  the  most  despised  nation  in  Asia^  and 
by  Philo  as  a  type  of  rudimentary  knowledge^ — must  have  a  typical 

^  [3420  d\  Jn  vi.  4.  On  the  Johannine  use  of  "the  Jews"  zee  f oh.  Voc.  1647, 
1713.  But  "the  Passover  of  the  fews"  (ii.  13,  vi.  4,  xi.  55)  requires  a  special 
explanation.  In  the  second  century  it  might  mean  ^^of  the  fews,  not,  of  the 
Christians,  for  they  are  kept  on  different  days."  But  Origen  (on  Jn  ii.  13)  says, 
in  effect,  and  doubtless  rightly: — "In  the  Law  it  is  never  said  ^ your  Passover' 
but  (Exod.  xii.  3  foil.)  '  the  Passover  of  the  Lord.''  But  Isaiah  (i.  14)  says  '  Your 
feasts  my  soul  hateth. '  The  Jews  had  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  Passover  was  not 
^of  the  Lord'  but  ^ofthefews.'"   This  is  what  John  seems  to  mean  (comp.  3064/). 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6.  4. 

3  [3420  <5]    See  Wetstein's  instances  from   Philo,  the   Targums,   Origen   etc. 

Misunderstandings  not  to  be  confused  with  inventions 
The  remarks  made  above  do  not  assume  that  John  did   not  believe  the  loaves 
to  have  been,  literally,  of  barley,  but  only  that,  if  the  whole  narrative  is  typical, 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  the  barley  but  for  its  typical  meaning. 

This  remark  applies,  in  the  author's  opinion,  to  all  the  narratives  of  events, 
miraculous  or  non-miraculous,  important  or  unimportant,  peculiar  to  the  fourth 
gospel.     In  some  cases,  they  may  have  proceeded  from  visions.     But  in  no  case 
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are  they  inventions.  They  proceeded,  not  from  an  eye-witness,  nor  from  one 
familiar  with  eye-witnesses,  but  from  a  writer  in  the  second  century  who  Turote 
what  he  believed  to  be  historically  true,  but  who  was  often  led  into  misunderstanding 
by  misplaced  or  misapplied  traditions.  For  example,  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
arrest  by  the  Jews,  when  He  was  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  it  is  probable  that 
some  tradition  to  the  effect  that  (3326a)  "they  went  backward  and  fell  away  from 
him,"  referring  to  disciples,  was  taken  by  John  as  referring  to  enemies. 

[3420  f]  We  have  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the  gospel  traditions 
proceeded  from  Jews,  and  that  Jews  were  pre-eminently  "the  people  of  the  Book." 
The  Targums  shew  (see  Notes  2837  foil.)  how  even  the  wildest  and  most  fanciful 
stories  may  really  be  derived  from  interpretation,  where  they  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  pure  inventions.  A  small  nucleus  of  Biblical  statement  may  originate  two  or 
three  Tai^mistic  divergent  traditions  sometimes  extending  to  the  length  of  little 
poems.  In  applying  the  evidence  from  Jewish  literature  to  a  theory  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gospels,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  mutare  mutanda,  e.g.  to  make  allowance 
for  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  the  development  must  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  But  when  we  have  made  that,  and  every  other  allowance,  we  shall 
still  find  the  analogy  of  the  Targums  most  instructive  for  the  study  of  the 
gospels. 

[3420  </]  Philo  (i.  449)  allegorizes  the  story  of  Aaron's  rod  swallowing  up  the 
rods  of  the  Egj'ptian  enchanters.  But  he  accepts  it.  And  so  does  Origen 
(Cels.  ii.  50,  iii.  46).  John  mentions  "truth"  (Joh.  Voc.  1727)  nearly  four  times 
as  often  as  all  the  Sjmoptists  put  together.  It  would  be  contrary  to  what  might  be 
justly  expected  from  an  early  Christian  writer  who  lays  such  great  stress  on  "truth," 
and  contrary  also  to  history  and  to  analogy,  to  suppose  that,  while  recording  a 
miracle,  he  tacitly  says :  "  The  shell  of  my  story  is  for  the  unlearned  multitude, 
and  possibly  it  is  false ;  but  the  kernel  is  for  the  few,  and  that  is  true." 

[3420^]  Assume,  for  example,  that  the  Johannine  Nathanael  is  one  with  the 
Lucan  Zacchaeus ;  that  Nathanael  seen  by  Jesus  under  the  fig-tree  is  identical 
with  Zacchaeus  seen  by  Jesus  in  the  boughs  of  the  sycomore  ;  that  Christ's  words 
"behold  an  Israelite  indeed  "  are  a  version  of  His  words  "this  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham  " ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  feast  in  Cana,  the  place  of  Nathanael's  home,  is 
a  replica  of  the  feast  in  Zacchaeus'  house  when  he  "  restored  fourfold." 

It  would  then  follow  that,  in  the  story  of  Cana,  the  whole  of  the  detailed 
account  of  the  "  wine"  following  the  "water"  was  merely  a  poetic  relation  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Gospel,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  "  Melchizedek  "  (as  Philo  says) 
(3583  (xi))  was  to  "  bring  forth  wine  instead  of  water." 

Grant  all  this.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  evangelist  believed  the 
poetry  to  be  also  fact,  and  not  merely  poetry,  just  as  he  believed  the  story  of  the 
stopping  of  the  sun  by  Joshua  to  be  history  as  well  as  poetry.  The  sun  was  really 
stopped,  and  the  water  was  really  changed  into  wine  ;  this  was  his  unquestioning 
belief. 

[3420/]  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  in  every  case  of  Johannine 
addition  to  Synoptic  narrative,  it  should  be  shewn  in  what  precise  way  John  may 
have  been  led  by  tradition  to  make  the  particular  addition.  But  an  explanation 
of  irptflti'os  here  (Jn  vi.  9)  may  be  found  in  the  first  instance  in  which  Kpidri,  "barley," 
occurs  in  LXX,  Gen.  xxvi.  1 2  "he  found. ..a  hundredfold,"  lit.  "a  hundred  measures^ 
where,  for  '^measures,"  LXX  has  ''■barley:''  Jerome  remarks  (ad  loc.)  that  the 
two  Hebrew  words  are  written  "in  the  same  letters,"  but  that  he  fails  to  see  that 
"the  multiplication  of  'barley'  can  make  any  one  glorious  (gloriosum)."     But 
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meaning,  probably  indicating  that  the  meal,  though  regarded  by  John 
as  in  some  sense  eucharistic^,  is  but  a  preparation  for  a  later 
Eucharist. 

The  action  is  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  made  over  a  meal  of 
communion,  and  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  New  Covenant  or 
Testament,  in  instituting  which  Jesus  said,  according  to  Mark  and 
Matthew,  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  Covenant^"  but  according 
to  Luke,   "I  covenant  unto  you,  even  as  my  Father  covenanted 

those  who  considered  that  the  bread  in  this  miracle  denoted  a  rudimentary  food 
would  have  a  motive  for  adopting  "barley." 

^^ Barley''''  is,  in  Heb.,  mySJ*  (which  also  means  "a  hair").  '''■Estimate,^'' 
'■^jiieasure"  is,  in  Heb.,  lyC'  (which  also  means  "gate")  very  common  in  N.  Heb. 
and  Aram.,  but  occurring  only  twice  in  O.T.  In  Genesis  as  above,  it  is  a  noun, 
'^ 7neasures.'"  It  is  a  verb  in  Prov.  xxiii.  7  "as  he  has  calculated"  (Gesen.  1045  ^)- 
Here  the  LXX  conflates  it  as  "hair"  (as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ps.  Iviii.  9 
(LXX))  but  the  Targum  has  "gate."  These  facts  shew  that  the  Aramaic  word 
" f?ieasure"  is  liable  to  be  confused  by  interpreters  conversant  with  Biblical 
Hebrew  but  not  with  Aramaic  (see  also  3302  b). 

[3420^]  Space  does  not  admit  the  insertion  of , the  many  Jewish  traditions  about 
"measuring''^  (or  ^^ estimating''^,  on  Gen.  xxvi.  12  (see  the  Targums,  Gen.  Rali., 
and  Rashi,  also  Levy  Ch.  ii.  504).  They  appear  to  throw  light  on  the  curious 
similarities  and  differences  between  Mark  (vi.  37)  and  John  (vi.  7)  as  to  their 
tradition  (not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke)  about  "bread"  at  the  cost  of  "two 
hundred  denarii."  The  denarii  may  have  been  of  gold  or  of  silver.  Mark  may 
have  taken  the  original  as  meaning  "Are  we  [so  rich  that  we  are]  to  go  and  buy 
bread  for  200  [gold"]  denarii,"  that  is  (Levy  i.  399  b)  "for  5000  [^silver']  denarii," 
the  daily  wage  for  5000  men.  In  any  case  the  tradition  brings  in  the  notion  of 
"bread  estimated"  at  a  certain  price.  Now  "bread  estimated"  might  (as  shewn 
above)  be  taken  by  John  as  "bread  [of]  barley";  and  the  denarii  might  be 
assumed  as  of  silver,  so  as  to  mean  "Bread  at  the  cost  of  200  [silver']  denarii 
would  be  far  too  little."  Levy  Ch.  ii.  504 — 5  mentions  '^ meastire,"  ^^ estimate," 
along  with  the  "denarius"  shewn  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  with  several 
instances  where  the  Aramaic  word  means  "increase^'  or  "profit"  on  anything 
lent,  and  perhaps  with  a  play  of  words  in  Ruth  ii.  17  "it  was  about  an  ephah  of 
barley,"  Targ.  "the  measure  was  about  three  seah  of  barley."  The  mention 
of  "Passover"  peculiar  to  John  (vi.  4)  may  be  illustrated  by  Rashi's  comment  on 
2  K.  iv.  42  "bread  of  the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  oi barley,"  where  "Passover," 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  thus  introduced  by  Rashi,  "  In  Festo 
Paschatis,  quo  tempore  proventus  primitivus  profertur." 

The  sum  of  "  200  denarii,"  being  the  maximum  {^Peah  viii.  8,  Mishna)  for  legal 
pauperism,  and  the  minimum  (/.  Chetub.  vi.  3  (4))  for  a  maiden's  dowry,  might 
proverbially  denote  a  small  allowance.  This  invites  further  discussion.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  John  is  not  inventing 
picturesque  details  but  interpreting  old  traditions. 

^  Comp.  Jn  vi.  11,  23,  both  of  which  use  ^iixapiarhi), 
^  Mk  xiv.  24,  Mt.  xxvi.  28. 
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unto  me,  a  kingdom,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  tabled"  In 
John,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  is  treated  as  preliminary 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Passover — superseding  the  Passover 
curiously  called  here  "the  feast  of  the  Jews" — in  the  course  of 
which  comes  the  first  mention  of  "  the  flesh  and  blood  "  of  "  the  son 
of  man." 

[3421]  This  doctrine  about  **  the  flesh  and  blood  "  is  said  to  have 
astonished  and  estranged  a  multitude  of  Christ's  disciples.  And  some 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that  words  so  strange — and  so  peculiarly 
repellent  to  a  people  expressly  forbidden  by  Law  to  partake  of  blood 
in  any  form — could  not  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  must  have 
come  into  existence  as  a  Christian  comment  on  the  Lord's  purpose  in 
instituting  the  Eucharist^. 

The  difficulty  is  certainly  not  diminished  by  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  introduces  the  doctrine.  It  is  in  a  reply  to  the  question 
"Rabbi,  when  [and  how]  art  thou  come  here'?"  asked  by  the  Jews, 
who  had  seen  the  sign  and  had  been  disposed  to  "make  him  a  king" 
by  force*.  Jesus  says  to  them  "Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
signs',  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  [like  cattle 


*  Lk.  xxii.  29 — 3a  Some  of  the  context  is  placed  earlier  by  Matthew 
xix.  28.    W.H.  bracket  Lk.  xxii.  19 b — 20  "which  is  given... poured  out  for  you." 

^  [3421a]  Hor.  Heb.  (on  Jn  %i.  51)  quotes  from  SanJudr.  98*  (rep.  99  a) 
a  saying  of  R.  Hillel,  vehemently  censured  in  the  two  contexts,  that  Israel  had  no 
Messiah  in  prospect,  "because  they  have  eaUn  him  \up\  (Hor.  Heb.  devoured)  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah,"  as  a  proof  that  the  metaphor  was  unobjectionable: — 
"Behold,  here  is  mention  of  eating \up\  (Hor.  Heb.  eating)  the  Messiah  and  none 
quarrel"  [Le.  quarrel  with]  "the  phraseology." 

[3421  ^]  But  the  fact  may  be  that  the  Talmudists  were  so  much  occupied  with 
censure  of  R.  Hillel's  thought  that  they  did  not  think  of  censuring  his  words.  Rab 
(Sanhedr.  98  b),  opposing  R.  Hillel's  heresy,  said  that,  in  the  future,  Israel  should 
"<ra/  the  years  o/\.h^  Messiah."  This  longer  phrase  ''eat  the  years,  that  is,  enjoy  the 
reign,  of  the  Messiah,"  may  convey  indirectly  a  censure  on  the  curt  and  irreverent 
expression  of  R.  Hillel.  "Eat  [up],"'  applied  to  persons  in  O.T.,  indicates 
(Gesen.   37  b)  oppression,  or  bitter  enmity,  "eat  up"  the  poor  etc. 

[3421  c]  It  should  be  added  that  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Hillel  of  our  Lord's  days,  may  have  been  alluding,  in  a  kind  of  jest,  to 
Christian  phraseolc^-.  For  an  instance  of  such  Rabbinical  allusion  see  Notes 
2998  (xviii) — (xix). 

'  Jn  vi.  25.  ■•  Jn  vi.  15. 

'  [3421</]  Jn  vi.  26 — 7.  The  meaning  of  "jatf"  probably  is  "jaa-  and 
ttnderstoodJ"  This  they  did  not  do.  They  "jazt'  and  saw  not,"  comp.  Is.  vi.  9 — 10, 
Mk  iv.  II  etc.  Even  if  we  take  the  miracle  literally,  we  may  say  that  they  did  not 
"  see  "  the  "  sign,"  for  it  was  not,  to  them,  a  "sign"  of  anything. 
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feeding  on  grass]  ^  Toil  [like  husbandmen]  ^  not  [that  ye  may  feed 
on]  the  food^  that  [daily]  perisheth,  but  [that  ye  may  feed  on]  the 
food  that  abideth  to  life  eternal,  which  the  son  of  man  will  give  you. 
For  he  was  sealed*  by  the  Father,  [that  is,  by]  God." 

If  we  would  attempt  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  astonishing 
doctrine,  the  first  step  is  to  recognise  that  the  whole  of  the  context 
points  to  a  covenant,  such  as  that  of  the  Passover,  "  the  feast  of  the 
Jews,"  and  to  a  covenant  made  by  a  "  sealed "  sacrifice  and 
connected  with  "food"  that  is  to  be  given  "y»r  the  life  of  the  world," 
as  well  as  to  the  world.  The  next  step  will  be  to  ascertain  from  all 
these  peculiar  expressions  the  place  of  this  covenant  among  the  other 
"  covenants  "  of  God  known  to  the  Jews,  and  the  part  played  in  this 
covenant  by  "  the  son  of  man." 

§  2.     Food  and  covenants 

[3422]  Previous  covenants  of  God,  or  promises  that  may 
be     called     quasi  -  covenants,     are     those     made     with     Adam^, 

^  [3421^]  SeeybA.  Voc.  1692<r  on  the  Johannine,  as  distinct  from  the  Synoptic, 
use,  of  "fill,"  xopT^X^  i}i^-  "[fill  with]  grass").  Origen  (on  Mt.  xiv.  i6 — 20) 
interprets  "grass"  according  to  Is.  xl.  6 — 8  "All  flesh  is  grass."  Comp. 
Epict.  ii.  14.  24,  "O  ye  who  busy  yourselves  about  wealth,  fields,  slaves, 
office — these  things  are  nothing  but  grass  (x<5/3ros)."  Clem.  Alex.  155  (on  Exod. 
xxxii.  6)  says  of  this  "filling"  that  Moses  indicates  its  "irrational"  nature 
"by  saying  x^prao-yLta,  not  ^pufia."  Mk  and  Mt.  mention  "grass"  in  the  miracle 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  Lk.  does  not,  Jn  does. 

2  [3421/]  "Toil  [like  husbandmen]"  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  {€pyii^ofj.ai.) 
in  five  out  of  the  six  instances  in  which  it  occurs  in  Genesis,  ii.  5,  15,  iii.  23, 
iv.  2,  12. 

^  [3421^5-]  "Food  (fipuffis)."  This  word — which  in  Mt.  (vi.  19 — 20)  means 
"rust"  and  does  not  occur  in  Mk  or  Lk. — is  used  in  Gen.  i.  29,  30,  ii.  9,  16 
concerning  the  food  for  man  and  beast. 

^  "Sealed,"  applied  to  food  and  sacrificial  victims,  see  3424. 

'  [3422  rt]  When  Adam  is  appointed  to  "dress  the  garden  of  Eden,"  the 
promise  made  to  him  is  (Gen.  i.  29 — 30)  "I  have  given  you  every  herb  yielding 
seed... to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth... [I  have 
given]  every  green  herb."  A  distinction  is  made  here  (but  ?  in  Gen.  ix.  3) 
between  the  herb  that  is  allowed  to  produce  seed  making  bread,  and  the  herb 
that  is  not.  The  former  is  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  is  the  food  of  beasts.  This 
distinction  is  brought  out  by  the  two  Jerusalem  Targums  in  a  remonstrance 
from  Adam  to  God,  interpolated  between  Gen.  iii.  18  and  19,  almost  identically, 
to  this  effect : 

God.     Thou  shalt  eat  the  Aerd  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  field. 

[[Adam.  I  pray,  through  mercies  from  before  thee,  O  Lord,  that  we  be  not 
accounted  as  the  cattle  to  eat  the  herb  of  the  face  of  the  field.     Let  us  stand 
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Noah\  Abraham^  Moses^  and  David  (or  the  son  of  David)^     In 

ap  and  labour  with  the  labour  of  the  hands  and  eat  food  of  the  food  of  the  earth  ; 
and  thus  let  there  be  distinction  before  thee  between  the  sons  of  man  and  the 
offspring  of  the  cattle.  ]] 

God.  By  the  labour  of  \h&  palm  of  thy  hands  [i.e.  not  claws]  thou  shalt  eat 
food. 

Thus  God  is  r^arded,  not  indeed  as  altering,  but  as  interpreting,  "the  herb," 
in  His  sentence  on  fallen  Man,  so  that  it  shall  mean,  not  "green  herb,"  but 
"herb  yielding  seed"  that  produces  "bread,"  the  result  of  human  labour. 

[3422 <5]  Origen  (on  Mt.  xiv.  19,  Lomm.  iii.  72 — 3)  interprets  the  "herb" 
or  "grass  (x6/"'os),"  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Five  Thousand  by  Mark 
("green  grass")  Matthew  and  John  (but  not  by  Luke),  as  a  type  of  "the  temper 
of  the  flesh,"  that  is,  the  animal  propensity. 

1  [3422  d-]  The  covenant  with  Noah  follows  sacrifice  (Gen.  viii.  21)  and 
permits  feeding  on  "flesh"  but  not  on  blood  {ii>.  ix.  3 — 4).  Its  mention  of  "the 
green  herb"  ("  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all ")  indicates  a  variation  from 
the  thought  in  Gen.  L  29 — 30,  see  3422  a. 

^  [3422^  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  followed  by  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.  i — 10) 
and  is  definitely  called  a  covenant  (id.  xv.  18)  "In  that  day  the  Lord  made  a 
coveftant  with  Abraham."  It  is  subsequently  ratified  or  sealed  by  circumcision, 
and  between  the  promise  and  the  ratification  comes  the  precept  (xvii.  i)  "Walk 
before  me  and  be  thou  perfect  (Aq.  WXetos)."  The  promise  was  (xv.  i)  "I  am 
thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  followed  by  promises  for  his  posterity 
and  for  all  nations. 

'^  [3422  e]  The  covenant  with  Moses  was,  strictly  speaking,  simply  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  which  God  (Exod.  ii.  24,  vi.  5)  "remembered"  and 
(ib.  vi.  4)  "established"  and  ordered  to  be  ratified  again  with  the  blood  of  a 
new  sacrifice  (called  {ib.  xxiv.  8)  "the  blood  of  the  covenant")  after  the  old 
precept  "walk  before  me  and  be  thou  perfect"  had  been  enlarged  into  {ib.  xxiv.  7) 
"the  book  of  the  covenant."  Previously,  a  special  sacrifice,  that  of  the  Passover 
Lamb,  had  been  ordained  {ib.  xii.  i — 20)  which  was  to  be  the  food  of  each  family 
in  Israel.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  had  been  made  by  God  as  El  Shaddai ; 
the  covenant  with  Moses,  by  God  as  Jehovah.  The  promise  of  the  covenant  with 
Moses  was  that  God  would  be  with  them  and  bless  them. 

*  [3422/]  The  promise,  or  covenant,  to  David  is  preceded  by  the  proposal 
of  the  king  to  "build  a  house"  for  Jehovah,  a  work  that  is,  however,  reserved 
for  a  son  of  David  (2  S.  vii.  12 — 13)  "thy  seed  after  thee. ..shall  build  an  house 
for  my  name,  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be 
his  Father  and  he  will  be  my  son."  This  promise,  or  covenant,  is  repeated  to 
Solomon  (i  K.  vi.  12  — 13)  "If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes... then  will 
I  establish  my  word  with  thee,  which  I  spake  unto  David  thy  father,  and  I  will 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel."  The  sacrifices  and  feasting  that  accompanied 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Temple  were  on  a  vast  scale,  and  (according  to  2  Chr. 
vii.  1)  "fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the 
sacrifices ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house." 

[3422^]  This  promise  to  David  is  called  a  "covenant"  made  with  David, 
in  the  Psalms  (Ixxxix.  3)  "I  have  made  a  covenant  -with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn 
unto  David  my  servant,"  {ib.  28)  "my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him."  Hence 
Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  23,  24,  xxxvii.  24,  25)  repeatedly  speaks,  not  of  a  son  of  David, 
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all  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  mention  is  made  either  of 
sacrifice  or  of  food. 

The  Jews  before  Paul's  time  connected  a  special  sabbatical  unity 
or  communion — which  they  called  "  Mixing  " — with  participation  in 
"  One  loaf  \"  There  is  a  sort  of  unity  in  a  loaf  not  apparent  in  a  heap 
of  seeds  or  vegetables.  "  We  being  many,  are  one  loaf,  one  body," 
says  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (x.  17).  One  loaf,  and  not 
five  loaves,  represents  the  higher  type  of  the  Christian  Passover,  after 
the  Resurrection,  in  the  fourth  gospeP. 

Bread  implies  the  toil  of  the  sower  and  the  harvester,  and  the 
apparent  death  of  the  seed.  The  seed  does  not,  of  course,  really 
die,  but  it  dies^  as  seed,  to  live  in  a  higher  life.  The  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  seed  are  probably  connected  with  religious  rites 
or  mysteries  in  many  religions,  and  they  naturally  lend  themselves  to 
illustrate  the  fruitfulness  of  human  self-sacrifice.  The  fourth  gospel 
uses  them  thus^     "  Seedtime  and  harvest "  are  a  kind  of  covenant 

but  of  "David"  as  the  king  of  the  redeemed  Israel  (comp.  Hos.  iii.  5).  Mechilta 
says  (on  Exod.  xv.  i)  "Because  [David]  (lit.)  gave  his  soul  {dedii  aniniam  suam, 
and  sim.  Winter  &  Wunsche  p.  112  seine  Seek  dafUr  hingegeben)  that  the 
temple  might  be  built,  it  was  called  by  his  name... all  things  for  which  a  man  has 
given  his  soul  are  called  by  his  name."  Some  Jewish  traditions  based  on  Ps.  xxx. 
(title)  "A  song  at  the  Dedication  of  the  House;  [a  Psalm]  of  David,"  seem  to 
speak  of  David  as  being,  in  motive  and  therefore  in  the  eyes  of  God,  the  Builder 
of  the  Temple  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  i). 

^  [3422 /i]  See  Hor.  Heb.  on  i  Cor.  x.  17  quoting  Maimonides  "But  how 
is  that  communion  made?  They  associate  together  in  one  food,  which  they 
prepare  on  the  eve  of  the  sabbath,"  and  this  must  be  "a  whole  loaf."  Comp. 
Schiirer  11.  ii.  7,  37,  120.  There  was  a  special  Talmudic  tract  on  Erubin, 
"communions,"  ib.  I.  i.  122,  called  by  Levy  (iii.  692 — 3)  "mixings." 

^  [3422  ?■]  Jn  xxi.  9  "a  fish  ((5i^d/3tov)...and  a  loaf  "  (R.V.  marg.).  R.V.  text  has 
"_/fj-^...and  bread."  But  John  uses  the  plural  of  o^dpiov — a  word  peculiar  to  him 
(/oh.  Foe.  1712) — when  he  means  the  plural.  Nonnus  has  here  "a  Jish  (ix^Ov),"  and 
again  (on  xxi.  13  t6  d^dpwv)  ^^a  Jish  of  immense  size  {irfpifiifjKeToi'  ixOvv)."  John 
distinguishes  the  "[one]  fish,"  dxpApiov,  and  the  "[one]  loaf,"  symbols  of  the  perfect 
eucharistic  unity,  from  the  "two  fishes,"  6\papia,  and  the  "five  barley  loaves,"  in 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Also  he  distinguishes  the  "[one]  fish," 
dxl/dpiov,  which  is  Christ,  from  the  153  "fishes"  (xxi.  11  ixdiiuv,  hwt ib.  10  6\l/apLwv) 
caught  by  the  disciples.  If  he  had  not  meant  this  distinction,  his  use  of  the 
singular  dxpdpiop  here  would  be  reprehensibly  misleading  since  he  uses  the  plural 
elsewhere  and  could  have  used  it  here,  if  he  had  meant  the  plural.  The  probability, 
almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  "  fish"  is  intended  to  mean  "one  fish,"  greatly 
strengthens  the  probability  that  "loaf"  is  also  intended  to  mean  "one  loaf." 

Probably  John  desires  to  hint  at  the  mystery  of  (/oh.  Gr.  2703  (3))  the 
IX0YC,  but  under  cover  of  the  vernacular  6\{/dpiov. 

2  [34227]   Jn  xii.  24  "Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
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between  God  and  man,  and  are  mentioned  by  God  as  part  of  a 
future  unchangeable  order,  as  long  as  earth  exists,  in  the  preface  to 
His  covenant  with  Noah\  When  Jesus,  in  the  Law  of  His  New 
Covenant,  repeats  to  His  disciples  the  Abrahamic  precept  "Be  ye 
perfect"^,"  He  implies  that  a  sign  of  the  perfectness  of  the  Father 
may  be  discerned  in  His  sending  rain  and  sunshine  to  provide  food 
for  the  ungrateful  as  well  as  for  the  good^ 

[3423]  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  future  Deliverer,  describes  the  Person 
as  being  '•'  a  covenant."  "  I  will  give  [i.e.  appoint]  thee,"  says  God, 
assigning  to  him  the  task  of  redemption,  "  for  a  covenant  of  a  people 
[i.e.  Israel],  for  a  light  of  nations  [i.e.  the  Gentiles]\''     Christians 


it  abideth  by  itself  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  beareth  much  fruit."  This  is  uttered 
just  after  the  introduction  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus  and  just  before  the  Voice  firom 
heaven  which  leads  Jesus  to  say  (i6.  32)  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."     See  3446  foil. 

Also  compare  Elzekiel  on  the  trees  whose  "leaf"  shall  be  for  "healing" 
(xlvii.  12)  "  And  by  the  river... on  this  side  and  on  that  shall  ^ozv  (lit  go  up,  H^JT) 
every  tree  for  food  whose  Uaf' — lit.  going  up,  \T\7^,  LXX  eV  vJnov,  mistaking  it 
for  the  preposition  V/J? — "shall  not  wither... and  tfuir  leaf  (LXX  17  aird^aais 
airrOv,  their  going  up)  for  healing."  Revelation  borrows  from  this  (Rev.  xxii.  2) 
"  and  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  on  that  was  the  tree  (or,  a  tree)  of  life... and  the 
leaoes  (0i/\Xa)  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,"  where  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  writer  follows  the  Hebrew,  not  the  Greek,  of  Ezekiel  (in  the 
second  mention  of  "/fa/"").  Jerome,  on  Ezekiel,  quotes  Jn  vi.  41  "I  am  the 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,"  and  sajrs,  "  LXX  ascensiomm  transtulerunt, 
quod  et  ipsum  sic  edisseri  pxjtest  ut,  post  cibos  fructuum,  verborum  monitis  ad 
coelestia  conscendamus."  Possibly  he  may  be  thinking  of  the  mention  of  '■^iferba" 
after  '■^  cihos"  in  Jn  vi.  62 — 3  (R-V.)  "[What]  then  if  ye  should  behold  the  Son  of 
man  ascending  where  he  was  before?  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  JUsh 
profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you. are  spirit  and  are  life." 

In  any  case  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  John  was  influenced  by  this 
passage  of  Ezekiel  and  by  others  that  imply  a  connection  between  the  "ascending" 
of  the  ^^ growth"  from  earth,  and  the  "descending"  of  the  influence  from 
heaven. 

^  Gen.  viii.  22.  *  Gen.  xvii.  i,  Mt.  v.  48,  see  3482  foil. 

»  Mt.  V.  45. 

The  "nations"  and  the  "people" 

*  [3423a]  Is.  xlii.  6.  The  literal  rendering  is  "for  a  (or,  the)  covenant  of  a 
people  (Dy),  for  a  (or,  the)  light  of  nations  (D'13),"  and  Ibn  Ezra's  comment 
(Friedlander  p.  188)  is  "  For  a  covenant  of  a  people.  To  establish  the  covenant  of 
a  people;  comp.  xlLx.  8" — apparently  meaning  a  new  "people"  that  shall  include 
the  "nations"  or  Gentiles.  Rashi,  however,  says  "  ...ut  converteres  populum 
meum  ad  foedus  meum  et  ut  lucem  eis  [/srae/itis'\  praeberes,"  and  he  justifies  the 
application  of  "nations"  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  thus,  "Quaelibet  tribus  [Israelitica] 
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mostly  quote  the  clause  about  the  "Gentiles^"  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  Jesus  would  give  quite  as  much  prominence  to 
the  clause  about  the  "  people^."  The  Psalmist  means  the  "people  " 
when  he  says  "Gather  together... my  saints  that  have  made  a  covenant 
with  me  by  sacrifice'."     When  the  determination  of  the  Jews  to  kill 


vocatur  *1!l,  id  est,  'gens'  per  se,  sicut  dicitur  (Gen.  xxxv.  ii)  'gens  ac  coetus 
gentium,''"  R.V.  "a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee."  But 
although  Israel  is,  in  some  contexts,  called  "  a  nation" — mostly,  but  not  always, 
in  a  bad  sense  (Gesen.  156  b) — this  rendering  of  "nations"  is  unnatural  here,  and 
is  also  contrary  to  the  parallel  Is.  xlix.  8  to  which  Ihn  Ezra  refers  us. 

The  passage  referred  to  by  Ibn  Ezra  is  (Is.  xlix.  6 — 8)  "  It  is  too  light  a  thing 
that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the 
preserved  of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  [i.e.  appoint]  thee  for  a  light  of  nations,  that 
thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth... I  will  preserve  thee  and 
give  [i.e.  appoint]  thee  for  a  covenant  of  a  people  to  raise  up  the  land...."  Rashi 
explains  "for  a  light  of  nations"  here  as  meaning  "to  announce  the  fall  of 
Babylon  which  will  bring /(y  to  all  the  world.''''  This,  besides  being  inconsistent 
with  his  previous  explanation  ("  lucem  eis  [Israelitis]  "),  is  manifestly  inadequate. 

As  regards  ''the  nations"  and  "nations''^  in  Isaiah,  the  article  might  often  be 
omitted  where  R.V.  or  A.V,  inserts  it,  as  in  Is.  xi.  10  "  unto  him  shall  nations 
(R.V.  the  nations,  A.V.  the  Gentiles)  seek,"  xiv.  6  "smote  peoples... ruled  nations 
^R.V.  and  A.V.  the  nations)^^  xli.  1  "  he  giveth  nations  (so  R.V.  and  Aquila,  but 
A.V.  the  nations)."  Isaiah  sometimes  uses  "the  nations,"  but  almost  always 
(when  apart  from  Hebrew  prepositional  prefixes)  (Mandelkern  p.  257)  in  the 
phrase  "all  the  nations"  (12  times).  Where  he  omits  "the,"  it  seems  best  that 
■we  should  omit  it,  as  in  xlii.  6  "a  light  of  nations"  (comp.  xxiii.  3  "a  (R.V.  the) 
mart  oi  nations")  xlix.  6  "  I  will  also  give  [i.e.  appoint]  thee  [to  be]  for  a  light  of 
nations"  (not,  as  R.V.  and  A.V.  "  I  will  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles"). 
An  exact  adherence  to  the  words  in  Isaiah  and  a  regular  substitution  of  "nations" 
for  "Gentiles"  and  "heathen,"  would  help  us  to  a  better  apprehension  of  our 
Lord's  development  of  the  prophetic  conception  of  the  inclusion  of  "nations"  in 
the  "people"  of  the  Lord,  see  3423/. 

1  [3423  b]  Comp.  Lk.  ii.  32  "A  light  for  revelation  to  [the]  Gentiles,"  but 
Luke  does  not  there  mention  the  "covenant"  with  Israel.  He  merely  says, 
"and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel."  In  Christ's  words,  however,  Luke  mentions 
(xxii.  29 — 30)  "covenanting"  in  connection  with  "the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

2  [3423<:]  Matthew  (xii.  18 — 21)  quotes  only  that  part  of  Is.  xlii.  i — 7  which 
refers  to  the  Gentiles  (xlii.  1 — 4  "he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  nations... andi 
the  isles  (Mt.  and  LXX  'Gentiles')..."),  but  the  latter  part  is  very  impressive  and 
places  "people"  before  "nations":  "Thus  saith  God... he  that  spread  abroad 
the  earth... he  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them 
that  walk  therein ;  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will 
hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  appoint  thee  for  a  covenant  of  a  people, 
for  a  light  of  nations."     In  Is.   xlix.   6 — 8,  Israel  is  mentioned  first,  and  then 

the  Gentiles,  and  then  Israel  again,  "I  will  give  \.\y^^  for  a  covenant  of  a  people, 
to  raise  up  the  land,  to  make  them  inherit  the  desolate  heritages." 

*  [3423  d^]  Ps.  1.  5,  Targ.  "gather  unto  me  my  pious  ones  who  have  ratified 
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Jesus  had  manifested  itself,  and  when  He  had  become  convinced  that 
He,  the  New  Covenant,  was  also  to  be  the  Suflfering  Servant,  "as 
a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,"  and  was  to  "  pour  out  his  soul 
unto  death  "  and  to  "  make  intercession  for  transgressors^,"  can  we  be 
surprised  if  disciples  found  it  impossible  to  understand  the  thoughts, 
and  the  connections  between  the  thoughts,  with  which  He  regarded 
that  invisible  sacrifice  by  which  He  w^as  to  take  His  followers  into  His 
own  personality  and  to  offer  up,  in  Himself,  to  the  Father,  those  who 
had  "  made  a  covenant "  with  the  Father  in  the  "  sacrifice  "  of  the 
Son? 

The  necessity  of  a  new  Covenant  for  the  "people,"  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Hosea  concerning  his  infant 
child,  "Call  his  name  Lo  Ammi" — that  is.  Not  My-peopk — "for  ye 
are  not  my  people " ;  which  is  followed  by  the  promise  of  a  new 
betrothal  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  after  which  Jehovah  will  say 
"  Thou  art  my  people,''  and  they  will  say,  "  [Thou  art]  my  God'." 
There  are  many  "peoples  {ammim)"  as  also  there  are  many 
"  nations  {goim),"  but  "  the  people  "  of  the  Lord  is  one,  and  includes 
all  the  "peoples,"  and  all  the  "nations,"  that  are  brought  into  it. 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  saying  " my  people"  but  only  once  " my 
nation ^"     Nor  does  He  say  "my  peoples."     Probably,  too,  men  are 


my  covenant  and  have  established  my  law  and  have  occupied  themselves  in  prayer 
which  Ls  like  unto  an  oblation." 

^  Is.  liii.  7,  II. 

-  [3423^]  Hos.  L  9,  ii.  19,  13.  Somewhat  similarly,  in  Isaiah,  the  "people" 
sometimes  seems  to  be  r^arded  as  dying  or  dead  and  as  brought  to  life  again  by 
the  new  (xlix.  8)  "covenant  of  a  people"  which  will  "raise  up  the  land"  by 
bringing  to  light  a  new  generation  of  obedient  children  (ib.  18 — 21)  "  Thou  shalt 
surely  clothe  thee  with  them  all  as  with  an  ornament,  and  gird  thyself  with  them  like 
a  bride....     Then  shalt  thou  say,  Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  been 

bereaved  of  my  children And  who  hath  brought  up  these?"     A  similar  thought 

is  perhaps  apparent  in  Ps.  xxii.  30 — 31  "  A  sud  shall  serve  him,  it  shall  be  told  of 
the  Lord  unto  the  \nexi\  generation  (marg.  it  shall  be  counted  unto  the  Lord  for 
\his\  generation).  They  shall  come  and  declare  his  righteousness  unto  a  people 
that  shall  be  bom,  that  he  hath  done  it."  On  thU  (besides  other  discussions  in 
Sanhedr.  1 10  b)  the  Midrash  gives  a  saying  "  Also  the  little  ones  [i.e.  seed\  receive 
the  [brightness  of  the]  coimtenance  of  the  Shechinah  "  (comp.  Mt.  xviii.  10  about 
"the  angels"  of  "the  little  ones,"  and  the  curious  argument  about  ^'^seed"  in 
Gal.  iii.  16  foil.  (3157  a)).     The  Targum  has  ^"^  the  seed  of  Abraham." 

'  [3423/]  In  O.T.,  DJ?,  "people,"  mostly  Xa6i,  must  be  distinguished  as  far 
as  possible  from  '13,  "nation,"  mostly  iOvoi,  although  the  LXX  and  our  A.V. 
frequently  confuse  them.  Jewish  tradition,  commenting  on  Deut.  iv.  34,  says 
(Levy  i.  310  a)  "  It  does  not  say  He  called  a  people  out  of  a  people,  but  a  nation 
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nowhere  called  "his/^^//(?j\"  Owing  to  the  inconsistent  renderings 
of  the  LXX,  and  of  our  English  versions,  and  owing  to  the  dropping 
of  the  Hebrew  "  goim  "  in  Aramaic — which  has  to  express  both 
.  "  peoples "  and  "  nations  "  by  means  of  the  Hebrew  "  people  "  or 
"peoples,"  or  by  some   other   paraphrase^ — it  is   very  difficult   to 

out  of  a  nation"  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  the  Israelites,  when  called,  were, 
"like  the  nations,^''  uncircumcised. 

The  only  instance  in  O.T.  (Mandelkern  p.  256)  of  "my  nation"  (Is.  li.  4  using 
a  different  Hebrew  word)  is  Zeph.  ii.  8 — 9  "I  have  heard  the  reproach  of  Moab... 
wherewith  they  have  reproached  my  people.... Therefore... the  residue  of  my  people 
shall  spoil  them  \i.e.  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites]  and  the  residue  of  my 
nation  (A.V.  my  people,  Targ.  the  tribes)  shall  inherit  them."  Pesikta  §  19 
(Wiinsche  p.  193)  quotes  this  after  Ezek.  xxv.  8,  "Because  Moab  and  Seir  do  say. 
Behold,  the  house  of  Judah  is  like  unto  all  the  nations ^'^  which  is  followed  by  the 
threat  {ib.  11)  "I  will  execute  judgments  upon  Moab."  This  looks  as  though  the 
Pesikta  took  Zephaniah  to  imply,  what  Ezekiel  expressed,  that  the  Moabites  called 
Israel  a  mere  "nation,"  and  that  Jehovah  retorts,  in  effect,  '■''My  ^nation''  [as you 
call  it]  shall  destroy  you. " 

[3423^]  Isaiah  also — as  appears  from  the  instances  in  Mandelkern — seems 
to  intend  to  distinguish  peoples  (which  might  mean  "[wa«_y]  peoples''''  or 
^"■[whole]  peoples  \at  a  time']")  from  '■^the  peoples,''^  i.e.  "the  peoples  [of  the 
earth]  " — a  distinction  not  observed  by  our  R.V.  On  Is.  iii.  13  "to  judge  peoples 
(A.V.  and  R.V.  marg.  the  people,  R.V.  txt  the  peoples),'"  Ibn  Ezra  says  "  a  great 
many,  comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  (error  for  xxxiii.)  19,"  in  which  passage  R.V.  has  "they 
shall  call  the  peoples,'"  and  A.V.  ^''the  people,"  but  the  Hebrew  has  "peoples." 
The  first  use  of  "peoples"  (without  "the")  in  Isaiah  is  ii.  3  "many  peoples  (A.V. 
people),"  and  it  seems  best  to  insert  "many"  (not  "the")  in  subsequent  instances, 
e.g.  xi.  10  "for  an  ensign  of  [many]  peoples,''^  A.V.  "  the  people,"  R.V.  '■^  the  peoples" 
Conversely,  when  Isaiah  inserts  "the,"  R.V.  omits  it  in  xxv.  6,  7,  Ivi.  7,  A.V. 
"all  people"  R.V.  "all  peoples,"  which  last  passage  is  attributed  in  Mark  (xi.  17), 
as  a  quotation,  to  Jesus  "My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  (Heb.) 
the  peoples,"  that  is,  "all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,"  but  Mark,  following  LXX,  has 
"all  the  nations" 

^  [3423  A]  The  only  passage  in  the  Bible  where  "his  peoples"  is  perhaps  used 
to  mean  "God's  peoples"  is  Rev.  xxi.  3  "and  they  shall  be  his  peoples  {koX  avrol 
\aol  avTov  IffovTai)."  But  there  several  authorities  read  Xo6s,  which  W.H.  give  in 
margin ;  and  the  illustrative  O.T.  references  given  by  Swete  have  Xa6s.  Aaol 
occurs  four  times  elsewhere  in  Rev.  against  four,  printed  by  W.H.  as  quotations, 
in  all  the  rest  of  N.T.  taken  together,  and  it  seems  prob.  that  Xaoi  is  here  an  error, 
caused  partly  by  the  use  of  Xaoi  elsewhere  in  Rev.,  and  partly  by  assimilation 
to  the  plurals  avroi  and  iaovrai. 

^  [3423 1]  Aramaic  lacks  the  separate  Heb.  word,  '^\\,for  '■'■nation."  Onkelos 
expresses  Heb.  ^^  nation"  mostly  by  "people,"  but  paraphrases  the  plural  by 
"assemblies"  in  Gen.  xvii.  6,   16,  and  by  "tribes"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  ri. 

In  Lk.  ii.  32  "  a  light  for  a  revelation  of  nations  and  [the]  glory  of  thy  people 
Israel,"  SS  has  ^* peoples"  and  '^people."  In  Mt.  vi.  32  "all  these  things  do  the 
nations  seek,"  Curet.  has  "  the  peoples  of  the  earth,"  and  this  is  very  probably  what 
the  Aramaic  original  had.     But  Matthew,  following  a  Hebrew  original  (as  very 
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determine  the  precise  words  used  by  our  Lord  about  the  relations  of 
Israel  to  other  nations.  But  enough  evidence  exists  to  shew  that  He 
contemplated  the  inclusion  of  all  the  "peoples"  or  "nations"  of 
the  world  in  what  He  seems  to  have  preferred  to  call,  not  "the 
people,"  but  "  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  the  Kingdom  of  heaven." 
[3424]  The  metaphor  of  "  sealing,"  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  difficulty,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
*'  sealing "  of  sacrificial  victims,  and  also  to  the  "  sealing "  of  food 
that  has  passed  a  test^     Philo  also  speaks  of  the  soul  of  man  as 

ancient  tradition  asserts)  would  naturally  render  "goim"  by  "na/ums"  Another 
evangelist,  following  the  Aramaic,  but  rendering  "earth"  by  "world,"  might 
have  "the  nations  of  the  world  (Kdofwv),"  and  this  is  what  Luke  (xii.  30)  has. 
[The  Hebrew  phrase  for  "peoples  of  the  world  "  suggested  by  Nor.  Heb.  vol.  i.  p.  i , 
and  by  Dalman  p.  177,  does  not  imply  censure,  and  (Dalman)  "instances  to  verify 
it  in  Aramaic  are  awanting,"  but  the  context  in  Mt.-Lk.  does  imply  immersion  in 
earthly  things.] 

Levy  iii.  657a  says  that  "all  the  world"  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  often 
corresponds  to  "all  \he peopU "  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  John  uses  " the  world 
(«r6<rAUw) "  (Joh.  Voc.  1728)  75  times  (Mk  2,  Mt.  8,  Lk.  3).  As  for  the  Synoptic 
words  "people,"  "multitude,"  and  "nation,"  John  uses  them  comparatively  seldom 
("  nations  "  (Joh.  Voc.  1687)  never).  But  many  of  the  Johannine  traditions  about 
"the  world"  illustrate  the  Synoptic  traditions  about  the  Synoptic  words.  Of  the 
sing,  "nation"  John  has  five  instances — no  Synoptist  {Joh.  Voc.  1718)  has  so 
many — of  which  four  are  in  xi.  48  foU.  Here  he  is  perhaps  introducing  a  subtle 
distinction  between  "nation"  and  "people."  If  so,  it  is  lost  in  SS,  which  has 
"  people  "  five  times. 

[3423y]  From  the  facts  allied  above  it  appears  that  speakers  in  Aramaic 
would  have  difficulty  in  expressing  the  difference  between  the  Biblical  ^^ people" 
and  the  Biblical  ^^tuUion.'^  Also  translators  of  Christ's  Aramaic  into  Greek 
would  have  difficulty  in  being  faithiiil  at  once  to  the  Aramaic  and  to  the  Greek, 
whenever  the  saying  happened  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.  For  the  Greek 
translators  might  quote  from  the  LXX,  and  the  LXX  might  retain  Hebrew 
distinctions  not  preserved  in  Aramaic.  Or  the  LXX  itself  might  ignore  Biblical 
distinctions,  as  in  Is.  Ivi.  7,  quoted  by  Jesus  (3423^),  which  Jesus  might  attempt 
to  express.  In  Is.  xi.  10  "unto  him  shall  the  nations  seek,"  Targ.  has  "/^ 
kingdoms"  (comp.  Is.  xlix.  22  "nations... peoples"  Targ.  " populis...regna"\ 

In  Mt.  XX.  19  "will  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gentiles"  Curet.  has  (Burkitt)  "to 
the  peoples  (NODr),"  but  SS  "  to  the  people  («Dj;)."  Levy  iii.  659  b  gives  SOy  as 
meaning  "viele  Menschen,  Alle,"  like  our  "people  [in  general]."  But  forms  of 
Dy  and  NOP  are  also  regularly  used  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  222)  for  "heathen."  Hence 
might  arise  two  divei^ent  traditions,  one,  that  Jesus  was  to  be  (Mk  ix.  31) 
"delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  \in  genera[\"  another,  that  Jesus  was  to  be 
(Mk  xiv.  41)  "delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinners."  See  3263 — 61,  comp. 
3264  foU. 


^  [3424a]    See  L.S.  on  "calf-sealing,"  |xo<Txo<r^po7Km«fd  (corrupted  in  Clem. 
Alex.  758  by  dropping  p).     In  the  Egyptian  Papyri  «r4tpayl^ia  is  used  of  sealing 
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being  imprinted  by  "  the  seal  of  God  whereof  the  eternal  Logos  is 
the  stamp  ^" 

"Sealing"  is  universally  connected  with  "covenanting."  But  the 
Jews  connected  it  specially  with  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  as  to 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  says,  of  Abraham,  "  he  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith 
[that  he  had  before,  while  yet]  in  uncircumcision^." 

In  John,  it  appears  to  denote  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
Jesus,  which,  for  John  the  Baptist,  was  the  sign  of  the  New  Covenant. 
But  it  may  also  imply  "  sealed  from  the  beginning  "  so  that  the  Son 
is  the  "character,"  "stamp,"  or  "impress,"  of  the  Father's  eternal 
and  fundamental  being ^ 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  words,  "him  the 
Father  hath  sealed  " — besides  perhaps  indicating  an  eternal  corre- 
spondence between  the  Father  and  the  Son — suggest  three  thoughts, 
"sealing  a  covenant,"  "sealing  food,"  "seahng  a  sacrifice." 

samples  of  com,  or  sealing  up  parcels  of  fruit,  also  of  sealing  camels  {Hibeh  39, 
156,  Oxyr.  1x6,  Berl.  Urk.  87  (bis),  249,  250). 

[3424 <5]  It  might  also  be  applied  to  Christ  by  Christians  as  being  "sealed 
up,"  i.e.  laid  up  in  store,  from  the  beginjiing,  as  Jon.  Targ.  says  about  the 
manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15)  "It  is  the  bread  that  hath  been  laid  ttp  for  you  from 
the  beginning  in  the  heavens  on  high,"  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  20 — 21  (Jon.  Targ.) 
"But  if  ye  say  What  shall  we  eat  in  the  seventh  year...?  I  will  command  my 
blessing  upon  you  from  my  treasures  of  goodness,  which  are  in  the  heaven  of 
my  Presence."  What  is  thus  "stored  up,"  or  in  the  "treasures  in  the  heaven," 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  "sealed  tip."  Comp.  .^Esch.  Eum.  828  "I  alone 
know  the  keys  of  the  houses  of  the  Gods,  [the  place]  wherein  the  thunder  is 
sealed  up  (i<T<ppayi<rfjUvos) ." 

1  [3424c]  Philo  i.  332.  The  same  writer  (i.  336)  describes  "the  man  that 
is  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  image  of  God  by  the  spirit"  as  being  identical 
with  "the  tree  that  brings  forth  everlasting  life." 

[3424  d/]  Sohar  (on  Cant.  viii.  6  quoted  by  Schottgen  ii.  409) — which,  though 
it  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  Jewish  work,  often  contains  an  element  of 
(probably)  early  Jewish  mysticism  that  throws  light  not  only  on  the  fourth  gospel 
but  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  of  which  that  gospel  is  an  exposition — says  "What 
is  that  seal  (Cant.  viii.  6)  wherein  is  life?  It  is  the  tree  of  life,  whence  come 
offspring,  life,  and  food....  And  the  Shechinah  below  is  sealed  with  that  seal, 
which  is  the  seal  of  truth."  Some  words  that  follow  are  capable  of  more  than 
one  rendering:  "Homo,  qui  est  signum  ejus,  est  nin\  obsignatus  est  eo  ad 
vitam,  et  ab  illo  Israelitae  filios,  vitam,  et  alimenta  accipiunt." 

*  Rom.  iv.  II,  on  which  Wetstein  gives  a  multitude  of  instances  of  the  similar 
use  of  "seal." 

*  Heb.  i.  3  (R.V.  marg. )  "the  impress  of  his  substance." 
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§  3.     ''Manna''  and  ''flesh'' 

[3425]  The  narrative  that  prepares  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  flesh  and  blood "  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  contains  a  kind  of 
paralleHsm  with  the  provision  of  "flesh"  described  in  Numbers^ 

First  comes  a  warning  against  unbelief  like  that  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  When  the  Jews  ask  Jesus,  "  What  must  we  do, 
that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?  "  the  answer  is  Pauline.  The 
^x%\.  work '\^  belief'. — "that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent^" 
Then,  in  the  gospel,  the  Jews  mention  the  ancient  "  manna,"  and 
"  murmur  "  against  Jesus  for  saying  that  He  is  the  bread  of  life,  the 
bread  that  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  and  afterwards,  that  this 
bread  is  His  "flesh'." 

So  in  Numbers,  the  IsraeHtes  "murmur,"  and  complain  of  the 
"manna,"  and  weep-for  "flesh^"  But  here  the  parallel  stops.  Moses, 
so  far  from  claiming  to  give  "flesh,"  protests  that  he  cannot:  "Have 
I  conceived  all  this  people  ?  Have  I  brought  them  forth,  that  thou 
shouldest  say  unto  me.  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father 
carrieth  the  sucking  child...?  Whence  should  I  \iz.\&  flesh  to  give  to 
all  this  people'  ?  "    The  text  appears  to  represent  Moses  as  implying 

*  Numb.  xi.  10  foil.  ^  Jn  vi.  29. 

*  Jn  vi.  33,  35,  41,  51.  *  Numb.  xi.  i — 4. 

The  "carrying"  of  Israel 

'  [3425a]  Numb.  xi.  12 — 13.  The  "carrying"  of  Israel,  represented  by  the 
Heb.  ndsd,  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  in  Deut.  i.  31  "and  in  the  wilderness  where 
thou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  carried  thee  as  a  man  doth  carry  his 
son  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went."  Here  R.V.  has  "bare"  for  "carried."  But 
nds&  is  elsewhere  rendered  "carry,"  when  used  of  "carrying"  children  or  lambs 
as  in  2  K.  iv.  19,  Is.  xl.  11,  xlvi.  3  "carried  from  the  womb"  (of  Israel  "carried" 
by  Jehovah)  and  it  is  best  to  retain  the  same  English  for  the  same  Hebrew  as  far 
as  possible.  Targ.  Jon.  has  "And  in  the  desert,  where  thou  sawest  burning 
serpents  full  of  deadly  venom,  the  Lord  thy  God  carried  thee  with  the  glorious 
clouds  of  His  Shechinah,  as  a  man  carrieth  his  child...." 

[3425  ¥[  Deut.  i.  31  is  important  as  affording  an  instance  of  Greek  misrepresen- 
tation of  Hebrew  thought,  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  Acts  xiii.  18,  "suffered  their 
manners"  iTpoiro<t>bpii}ff€v,  where  W. H.  give  no  marginal  alternative.  Tpoiro<l>opety 
(L.S.)  is  used  by  Cicero  to  mean  "put  up  with"  or  "humour"  a  child,  but 
Origen  (Lomm.  iv.  96  and  Horn.  Jerem.  xviii.  6)  takes  it  as  "assume  the  manner," 
and  language,  of  a  child,  as  a  nurse  does.  Philo  substitutes  (i.  281)  xatS<i/<rat 
and  (i.  656)  irat3€i^<r«.  In  the  LXX  Swete  prints  rpoipofpopfu',  that  is,  "nourish," 
in  text  (v.r.  TpoTrotpopeiv)  which  may  be  intended  to  mean  "nourish  as  a  nurse" 
though  the  literal  meaning  is  "bring  nourishment." 

[3426^]   Rashi,  on  Deut.  i.  31,  refers  the  reader  to  his  comment  on  Exod. 
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that  the  duty  of  a  "  nursing  father  "  imposed  on  him  is  too  great  and 
divine  for  him,  and  belongs  to  Jehovah  alone. 

[3426]  This  conception  of  God  as  a  "  nursing  father,"  frequently 
implied  in  portions  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  might  naturally  be 
repellent  to  some  translators.  Onkelos  has  here  "rearer"  or  "tutor" 
(Targ.  Jer.  I  and  II  "pedagogue"  i.e.  "tutor").  Also  in  Isaiah's 
metaphor,  "  thou  shalt  suck  the  breast  of  kings,"  the  Hebrew  "  breast" 
is  rendered  by  LXX  "  wealth  "  and  by  Targum  "  spoils'^."  But  the 
writer  of  Numbers  appears  to  have  meant  that  God,  as  it  were,  gave 
milk  to  His  babes  and  sucklings.     The  Psalmist,  too,  says,  "  I  was 


xiv.  20  which  describes  the  "angel"  or  "pillar"  as  first  going  before,  and  then 
behind,  the  people:  "It  is  like  a  traveller  whose  son  is  going  in  front  of  him. 
Then  come  robbers  in  front  to  seize  the  boy.  The  traveller  puts  the  child  behind 
him.  Then  comes  a  wolf  behind.  The  traveller  puts  the  child  in  front.  Then 
come  robbers  in  front  and  the  wolf  behind,  together.  So  the  traveller  takes  up 
his  son  into  his  arms."     Rashi  refers  to  Hos.  xi.   3  "I  taught  Ephraim  to  go, 

1  took  them  on  my  arms."  The  passage  is  interesting  for  this  reason  among 
others,  that  it  mentions  a  typical  "wolf."  "Wolf,"  in  the  singular,  does  not 
occur  in  N.T.  except  in  John  (nor  in  O.T.  more  than  four  times). 

[3425 (^]  Rashi's  rendering  of  ndsd  in  Deut.  i.  31,  "take  up"  (Aquila  ^pev, 
Symm.  e^daraffev),  is  perhaps  intended  to  suggest  something  different  from 
"bearing  (a  burden)."  Ndsd  means  "bear[a  burden],"  metaphorically,  in  Job  xxi.3 
"put  up  with  me"  or  '^^ bear  with  me,"  (which  Cicero  would  have  rendered  by 
Tpoiro<f>l>fyr)(jov)  comp.  Is.  i.  14  "I  am  weary  of  bearing  them,"  i.e.  your  sacrifices. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  LXX  Tpoirotpopeiv  is  not  an  absolutely  unjustifiable  rendering 
(in  the  sense  ^'bear  with''''  a  wayward  child,  as  in  the  phrase  '^^ suffer  fools," 
and  2  Cor.  xi.  i  "Would  that  ye  could  bear  with  me  in  a  little  foolishness:  nay 
indeed  bear  with  me").  But  in  Deuteronomy  the  context,  and  the  analogy  of 
Isaiah's  use  of  ndsd,  applied  to  the  Shepherd  and  P'ather  of  Israel,  make  the 
literal  meaning  '^^ carry"  more  probable.  The  notion  appears  to  be  that  of 
"carrying"  like  a  Nursing  Father,  and  not  an  isolated  act  of  "taking  up."     In 

2  Cor.  xi.  I  the  verb  is  aj'^x"/*'"- 

[3426  <?]  These  distinctions  are  of  importance  for  those  attempting  to  under- 
stand Christ's  attitude  toward  God  and  toward  men,  His  little  ones.  Did  He 
regard  the  Father  as  (i)  "bearing"  His  children  in  His  bosom,  or  as  (2)  "bearing 
with  them,"  i.e.  "putting  up  with  them"?  How  is  it  that  Mark  alone,  the  earliest 
of  the  evangelists,  describes  our  Lord  as  twice  (ix.  36,  x.  16)  "taking"  little  children 
"in  his  arms"?  What  relation,  if  any,  has  this  act  (supposing  it  to  be  historical) 
to  Christ's  "bearing"  of  men's  sins  and  "carrying"  of  their  iniquities?  Did 
Jesus  regard  the  Deuteronomic  passage  as  applying  to  God  in  several  aspects — 
not  only  as  Father,  as  Protector,  and  as  Nourisher,  but  also,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  as  "bearing  with"  (not  in  the  sense  of  "humouring"  but  in  the  sense  of 
"suffering")  ?    See  3618  a  foil. 

1  [3426a]  Is.  Ix.  16,  comp.  Is.  xlix.  23;  on  Is.  Ix.  16,  Targ.  Walton  "spoils" 
Buxt.  "breast "  (the  two  words  being  identical)  see  Levy  Ch.  i.  87  b. 
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cast  upon  thee  from  the  wombV'  that  is,  "upon  thy  breasts,"  and 
again,  **  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee'*." 

So  Irenaeus  says  "The  full-grown  Bread  of  the  Father  gave 
Himself  to  us  as  milk — which  was  [symbolically]  His  human 
parousia — in  order  that,  having  been  nourished  as  it  were  by  the  breast 
of  His  flesh... \;^  might  be  able  to  have  and  keep  within  us  the  Bread 
of  immortality,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father^"  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  therein   resembling   the   Epistle   of  Peter*,  refuses   to 

^  [3426  3]  Ps.  xxii.  9 — 10  "Thou  didst  make  me  trust  [when  I  was]  upon 
my  mother's  breasts,  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb."  The  Midrash  on 
this  says  '^thou  gavest  me  the  breast  in  the  place  of  my  mother's  breast."  It  also 
quotes  Esth.  ii.  7  "nursing  father,"'  explaining  it  thus,  "Mordecai's  wife  suckled 
Esther  and  Mordecai  brought  her  up."  But  Abbahu  (about  280  a.d.)  asserted 
that  Mordecai  himself  fed  the  child,  see  Gen.  Rab.  (Wiinsche  p.  130  on  Gen. 
vi.  9). 

-  [3426  c\  Ps.  Ixiii.  i .  The  motherly  love  of  Jehovah  is  recognised  by  Isaiah 
(xlvi.  3 — 7)  as  the  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  God  of  Israel  from  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles.  The  former  "bears"  Israel,  the  latter  are  "borne"  by  the  Gentiles: 
"Hearken  unto  me,  O  house  of  Jacob,... who  have  been  borne  \by  nu\from  the 
belly,  -who  have  been  carried  by  me  from  the  womb...\  have  made  and  I  will  bear ; 
yea,  I  will  carry  and  will  deliver.  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me...?  Such  as  lavish 
gold  out  of  the  bag... they  hire  a  goldsmith  and  he  maketh  it  a  god;  they  fall 
down,  yea,  they  worship,  they  bear  him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  carry  him...." 

[3426  d\  Unless  we  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  this  metaphor,  we  may 
perceive  indeed  the  bitter  irony  of  Isaiah's  invective  against  the  lifeless  and 
burdensome  gods  that  are  borne,  but  we  shall  fail  to  realise  the  passionate  love 
and  zeal  for  the  true  God,  who  not  only  bears  but  also  "bears  from  the  womb," 
that  is  to  say,  nourishes  as  with  a  mother's  breast. 

[3426  if]  Jerome  does  not  hesitate  to  render  Is.  xlvi.  3  "a  me  {sic,  but  ?  meo) 
utero...a  mea  vulva,"  not  (he  explains)  that  these  are  parts  of  God,  but  "quo 
nos  affectum  Dei  per  nostra  verba  discamus."  See  3446  3.  Ibn  Ezra  says  "The 
idols  of  Babylon  are  carried  by  their  worshippers,  but  I,  the  God  of  Israel, 
carry  the  Israelites.     From  the  belly,  that  is,  since  the  day  they  were  bom.' 

[3426y]  Ezek.  xvi.  4  foil,  describes  Israel  as  having  once  been  a  new-bom 
neglected  babe  reproached  by  Jehovah  for  ingratitude  for  His  care.  It  was  "  not 
salted  at  all  nor  swaddled  at  all"  nor  cared  for  as  a  babe  needed:  "No  eye 
pitied  thee  to  do  any  of  these  [services]  unto  thee."  Then  when  Jehovah  "passed 
by"  and  saw  the  babe  in  this  condition,  He  said  to  it  "Live." 

Hos.  xi.  3 — 4  describes  God  as  saj-ing  "  I  taught  Ephraim  to  go,"  i.e.  to  walk, 
"I  took  them  on  my  arms...,  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love,"  that  is,  with  affection  such  as  human  beings  can  understand. 


^  Iren.  iv.  38.  i.     See  also  i  Thess.  ii.  7—8. 

*  [3426^]  I  Pet.  ii.  i  "milk,"  on  which  see  Hort's  note  (p.  99)  "without  any 
hint  that  the  milk  was  soon  to  give  way  to  another  kind  of  food,"  (p.  100)  "the 
verse  as  a  whole  marks  the  new  birth... as  perpetually  renewed  and  therefore 
always   recent,"   (p.   loi)  "He  \i.e.   Peter]  is  thinking  only  of  the  child  at  its 
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consider  the  "  milk "  as  rudimentary  food.  He  maintains,  with 
a  startling  mixture  of  metaphors,  that  the  "milk"  is  "the  body  of 
Christ."  "The  Word,"  he  says,  "is  all  to  the  child,  both  father 
and  mother,  and  tutor,  and  nurse,  'Eat  ye  my  flesh,'  He  says,  'and 
drink  ye  my  blood^'"  This  nutriment  he  calls  "the  milk  of  the 
Father,"  and  he  says  that  the  Word  is  the  Father's  "breastl"  Else- 
where he  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to  all  the  world  "  I  confer  on 
you  Logos,  the  knowledge  of  God,  my  complete  (or,  fullgrozun)  seip" 
[3427]  Returning  to  the  comparison  between  the  "  manna  "  and 
the  "  bread  "  in  the  gospel,  we  find  that  the  former,  in  Numbers, 
as  also  in  Exodus,  is  supplemented  by  a  provision  of  "  flesh."  In 
Exodus,  the  promise  of  the  "  flesh "  suggests  that  it  is  to   be  as 

mother's  breast,  and  to  him  milk  is,  as  such,  the  kind  of  food  which  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  be  adulterated.  This,  he  implies,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
spiritual  sustenance  which  proceeds  directly  from  God  Himself."  For  the  use  of 
"  milk  "  in  a  depreciative  sense,  see  i  Cor.  iii.  2,  Heb.  v.  12 — 13. 

^  Clem.  Alex.  123. 

*  [3426 /i]  lb.  124.  Comp.  Rev.  i.  13  "girt  round  at  the  breasts,"  on  which 
the  comment,  printed  by  Cramer  p.  195,  is  "the  two  covenants,  or  the  Lord's 
breasts... through  which  the  faithful  are  nourished."  "Breasts,"  in  LXX,  always 
implies  women,  comp.  2  Mac.  iii.  19  "women  girt  with  sackcloth  under  the 
breasts." 

^  [3426  {]  Clem.  Alex.  93,  koL  Xbyov  xap/fb/uat  viuv,  ttjv  yvwaiv  tou  deov,  riXeiov 
ifiavrbv  x°-pl-^ofj.ai  (transl.  Wilson  "  both  the  Word  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  my 
complete  self").  "Fullgrown,"  as  in  Eph.  iv.  13,  may  be  intended  to  include 
a  negative  meaning,  "not  rudimentary."  Clem.  Alex.  123  says,  "Even  now 
nurses  give  to  the  first  outpouring  of  milk  the  name  of  manna"  (but  Steph.  TAes. 
/j-dwa,  makes  no  mention  of  this).  Jewish  tradition  {Tosef.  Sot.  cap.  4  init. 
quoted  by  Levy  i.  378a)  says  that  Numb.  xi.  8  "fresh  oil"  means  "like  the  fat 
nourishment  that  comes  from  the  breast." 

[34267]  Ibn  Ezra,  an  authority  not  likely  to  have  borrowed  from  Christian 
Fathers,  says  concerning  the  "wine  and  milk" — mentioned  by  Isaiah  (Iv.  i)  as 
to  be  "bought,"  yet  "without  price" — "Each  serves  both  for  food  and  for  drink, 
as  medical  authorities  assert,"  where  Friedlander  adds  a  note  confirming  this 
view. 

[3426^]  This  illustrates  the  stress  laid  in  Johannine  tradition  upon  "wine," 
and  upon  the  blood  of  Christ  which  is,  for  the  Christian,  "wine."  John  contrasts 
or  combines  "wine"  or  "blood"  with  water,  once,  tacitly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  miracle  at  Cana ;  once,  in  the  description  of  the  Crucifixion,  where  "there 
came  out  blood  and  water";  once,  in  the  Epistle  (i  Jn  v.  6)  "not  with  the 
water  only  but  with  the  water  and  with  the  blood." 

[3426/]  See  JVotes  2998  (xlix)  b,  quoting  the  Targum  on  Cant.  viii.  i  which 
represents  the  Jews  as  saying  to  the  Messiah,  "Come,  be  our  Brother,  and  let  us 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  .suck,  with  thee,  the  doctrine  of  the  Law,  as  the  infant 
sucks  the  mother's  breast."  Compare  also  the  remarkable  passages  in  T/ie  Odes  of 
Solomon,  quoted  in  3606  a. 
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regular  as  the  provision  of  bread ;  but  it  turns  out  to  be  merely  a 
temporary  flight  of  quails  \ 

This  illustrates  the  Johannine  doctrine,  which  indicates,  in 
successive  stages,  that  the  food  that  will  be  given  by  "the  son  of 
man,"  is  not  like  the  manna,  but  is  really  from  heaven,  or  "/lA^  true 
bread  out  of  heaven^ " ;  then,  that  it  is  "  he  (pr^  it)  that  is  [day  by 
day]  coming  down  from  heaven  and  giving  life  to  the  world'  " ;  then 
that  He,  Jesus,  is  this  "  bread,"  and  that  the  bread  satisfies  thirst  as 
well  as  hunger^.  Bread  obviously  cannot  satisfy  thirst.  But  if  it 
sustains  life,  what  more  is  wanted  ?  So  the  next  step  is  to  repeat  in 
various  phrases  that  this  bread  is  "the  bread  of  life,"  and  "  the  living 
bread*."  But  how  can  bread  be  "living"  unless  it  is  the  "flesh" 
of  some  living  creature?  And  so  at  last  comes  mention  of  that 
provision  of  "  flesh "  which  Moses  was  not  able,  but  the  Messiah  is 
able,  to  supply,  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world'." 

But  further,  if  this  "flesh"  is  "living,"  it  must  contain  "blood" 
(for  "  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  the  blood'' ")  and  the  law  says  "  Ye  shall 


^  [3427  a\  Exod.  xvi.  8  "When  the  Lord  shall  give  yon  in  the  evening  flesh 
to  eat  and  in  the  morning  bread  to  the  full,"  rep.  ib.  \^.  Nothing  more  is  said 
aboat  the  quails  except  (/A  13)  "at  even  the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the 
camp."  But  Numbers  says  (xi.  19  foil.)  "ye  shall  eat  [flesh]. ..a  whole  month," 
and  describes  in  detail  the  coming  of  the  quails  and  a  consequent  plague. 

*  Jn  vi.  33. 

^  Jn  \-i.  33,  on  which  xc/oh.  Gr.  1974,  2503. 

*  [3427  3]  Jn  vi.  35  "I  am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never 
hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst."  For  a  Jew,  there 
would  be  a  verbal  connection  between  ^^ believing"  and  having  Jehovah  as  ^^nurse- 

faiher''^ ;  for  the  same  verb  (in  difierent  forms)  has  both  these  meanings  (Gesen. 
52 — 3).  The  radical  meaning  is  "support."  "Nursing-father,"  "faithful," 
"believing,"  "steadfast,"  "constant,"  etc.  are  derived  meanings. 

sjnvi.  48— 51.  sjnvi.  51. 

"  [3427 f]  Comp.  Gen.  ix.  4  "flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  [which  is]  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat,"  and  Lev.  x^-ii.  11  "the  /»/^  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood... 
it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the  life^'  ib.  14  "For  as  to 
the  life  of  all  flesh,  the  blood  thereof  is  [all  one]  with  the  life  thereof. .  .ye  shall  eat 
the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  ;  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof." 

[3427^  In  all  these  passages,  our  English  "life"  is  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  nephesh,  "soul."  R.V.  warns  the  reader  of  this  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  but 
not  in  the  other  instances.  In  Lev.  xvii.  11  (lit.)  "the  blood  it  is  in  (or,  witK} 
the  soul  [that]  atones,"  where  R.V.  txt.  has  "by  reason  of  the  life"  A.V.  has 
"for  the  souV  and  so  have  the  Targums  and  LXX  (Gesen.  498  a). 

[3427 <f]  So,  too,  in  Gen.  ix.  5  "at  the  hand  of  every  man. ..will  I  require  the 
life  of  man,"  xix.  1 7  "escape  for  thy  life^  ib.  19  "in  saving  my  life"  xxxii.  30  "  I 
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eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh."  As  though  to  meet,  or  deny, 
this  objection,  Jesus  reverses  the  law  of  Moses,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  "  flesh "  that  He  will  give.  Leviticus  threatened  those  that 
partook  of  blood  with  the  penalty  of  "  cutting  off,"  Jesus  made  the 
partaking  of  blood  a  condition  of  life,  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves  ^" 

§  4.     The  Johannine  doctrine  consistent  with  Jewish  thought 

[3428]  Taken  by  itself,  the  doctrine  that  men  must  "drink  blood" 
is,  no  doubt,  alien  from  nature  and  custom  and  expressly  condemned 
by  Jewish  law.  But  in  considering  the  historical  question  whether 
such  doctrine  was  actually  taught  by  Jesus,  we  must  have  regard  to 
His  doctrine  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  certainty  that  it  was  often 
too  mystical  for  the  immediate  apprehension  of  His  disciples. 
Then,  the  very  paradox  of  the  Johannine  eucharistic  discourse  may 
afford  some  reason  for  thinking  that  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  was 
actually  taught  by  Jesus,  not  indeed  precisely  in  Johannine  terms, 
but  in  the  language  of  Jewish  mysticism. 

We  have  to  recognise  in  Jesus  a  "  zeal "  for  the  Father  in  heaven 
which*  ended  (as  the  fourth  gospel  says)  in  "eating  him  up";  a 
passionate  devotion  to  the  Father  which  made  the  Father's  will  the 
"food"  of  the  Son;  a  continual  gaze  on  the  Father's  works  in 
heaven  that  the  Son  might  do  them  on  earth.  Once  recognise  that 
He  saw  this  Father  as  a  Nursing  Father  whose  glory  and  joy  it  is  to 
give  from  His  own  Being  to  His  children,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Johannine  tradition  about  the  "  flesh  and  blood  of  the  son  of 
man  "  more  startling  than  many  other  traditions  in  the  fourth  gospel 
which  appear  to  represent  with  spiritual  truth  the  essence  of  Christ's 
actual  teaching. 

have  seen  God  face  to  face  and  my  life  is  preserved,"  xliv.  30  "his  life  is  bound 
up  with  the  lad's  life''  the  Heb.  is  "soul,"  but  R.V.  gives  no  marg.  note  of 
this  except  in  the  instances  in  xliv.  30. 

[3427/]  The  LXX  never  renders  nephesh  by  any  word  signifying  "life." 
[3427^]  "Soul"  is  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  prophets  (but  only  twice 
in  the  Pentateuch),  and  mostly  in  such  phrases  as  "my  soul  abhorreth"  etc.  The 
Targums  generally  represent  it  by  "Word"  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  30,  Is.  i.  14, 
Zech.  xi.  8  "my  soul,"  Jer.  xiv.  19  "thy  soul."  But  in  Ps.  xi.  5  "his  soul" 
(LXX  differs  but  has  "his  own  soul")  Targ.  retains  "soul."  It  intensifies  the 
meaning,  as  in  our  "I  hate  from  my  soul." 

1  [3427/4]  Jn  vi.  53,  contrast  Lev.  xvii.  10  "I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people." 
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[3429]  To  suppose  that  this  thought  was  invented  by  the  author 
of  the  fourth  gospel  in  imitation  of  Egyptian  doctrine  about  Osiris, 
or  in  imitation  of  any  other  doctrine  of  non-Jewish  rehgion,  is 
unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  sayings  above  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  implied,  or  definitely  recognised,  as  applicable  to 
Christ,  by  such  early  writers  as  Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
The  form  of  the  Johannine  utterances,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
evangelist,  but  the  thought  that  the  Son,  being  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  Father,  must  needs  be  constantly  giving — since  "it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  since  the  Father  has  been  giving 
firom  the  beginning — is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
And  the  thought  that  the  Father  feeds  men  through  that  which 
" Cometh  forth"  from  Himself,  besides  being  in  Deuteronomy,  is 
attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Temptation  ^  and  is  made  the  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  kindness  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ^.  It  is  also 
not  improbably  implied  in  the  words  "give  us  our  daily  bread." 

[3430]  The  thought,  of  course,  is  what  is  called  "mystical." 
But  that  is  not  the  question  for  historical  students.  For  them,  the 
important  fact  is  that  it  is  Jewish  "  mysticism,"  and  akin  to  much 

^  Mt.  iv.  4  quoting  Deut.  viii.  3. 

'  [3429  d\  Mt.  V.  45,  Lk.  vi.  35.  Matthew  speaks  of  "rain"  and  "sunshine," 
Luke  only  of  "goodness"  ("he  is  good  (x/wt^tAi) "  i.e.  beneficent).  The  latter 
probably  keeps  the  original,  which  was  interpreted  and  expanded  by  the  former. 
"The  good"  is  used  in  Pes.  za  (Levy  ii.  143a)  for  "daylight  (3375a,  3480)." 
Comp.  also  Deut.  xxviii.  12  "his  good  (R.V.  marg.)  treasury  the  heaven,  to  give 
the  rain." 

[3429  d]  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  words  of  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  16) 
"O  Lord,  iy  these  \things\  (lit  on  these)  men  live,  and  wholly  therein  is  the  life  of 
my  spirit."  By  what  "things"?  Ibn  Ezra  replies,  in  effect,  "by  the  'things* 
implied  in  the  preceding  verse,  ^ He  hath  spoken' ;  that  is  to  say,  'By  thy  words 
and  acts  all  living  beings  exist.'"  This  accords  with  our  R.V.  marginal  reference 
to  Deut.  viii.  3  "by  every  thing  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord." 

[3429  f]  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Jesus,  when  teaching  men  that 
the  Father  is  the  sole  giver  of  life  to  men,  and  that  He  gives  all  good  gifts, 
including  the  Law  which  proceeded  out  of  His  "mouth,"  felt  it  needful  to 
emphasize  the  highest  gift  of  all,  that  of  mutual  kindness  or  love,  by  saying  that 
the  Father,  in  giving  this,  gave  something  more  than  could  be  said  to  proceed  out 
of  His  "mouth."     For  the  Father,  being  Himself  Love,  gave  Himself. 

[3429  d\  From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  mankind,  the  Father  had  been  thus 
giving  Himself  to  men,  through  His  eternal  Word  or  Son,  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  living  members  of  families  or  communities,  whenever  they  gave  themselves  to 
one  another  in  acts  of  kindness.  But  Jesus — this  at  least  is  the  Christian  faith — 
felt  in  Himself  a  manifestation  through  flesh  and  blood  that  was  to  reveal  the 
Father  through  the  Son  in  a  new  way,  because  the  Son  was  to  give,  as  it  were, 
the  Father's  flesh  and  blood  for  Him  with  such  a  unique  power  as  to  bring  into 
the  world  a  Spirit  of  Love  hitherto  unrevealed. 
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that  we  find  in  Christ's  deepest  doctrine.  His  belief  was  that  "daily 
bread,"  or  "  the  bread  of  the  day  for  the  day,"  came  down  from  God 
to  man,  not  visible  but  real,  not  "astone^"  but  living  breathing 
truth.  It  was  from  the  very  "soul"  of  the  Father^  Not  improbably 
Jesus  thought  of  this  descending  daily  food  from  the  Nursing  Father 
as  coming  also  from  the  Mother.  At  all  events  Origen  quotes  a 
tradition — unfavourable  to  his  own  views,  yet  quoted  by  him  twice,  and 
with  respect — that  Jesus  used  the  expression,  "  My  Mother,  the  Holy 
Spirit^";  Jerome  also  quotes  it  as  on  a  level  with  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  meets  objections  that  might  be  brought  against  it". 

We  shall  not  understand  Jesus  historically — however  far  we  may 
succeed  in  understanding  Him  spiritually  or  intellectually — unless 
we  realise  that  in  all  probability  He  often  used  expressions  that  were 
too  passionate  and  too  Oriental  to  be  reproduced  literally  and  exactly 
by  evangehsts  writing  in  prose  for  Western  Churches.  We  have  seen 
that,  if  men  wished  to  be  like  God,  Jesus  bade  them  regard  Him  as 
the  Father,  who  sends  down  rain  and  sunshine  on  bad  as  well  as 
good.  Now  Isaiah  had  likened  this  descent  of  the  rain  and  the 
responsive  ascent  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  descent  of  the 
Word  :  "So  shall  my  Word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth*." 

Where  the  Targum  speaks  of  God's  "Word,"  the  Scripture 
sometimes  speaks  of  God's  "soul,"  and  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
shew  that  Jesus,  identifying  Himself  with  the  Father  in  His  beneficent 
outpouring  of  Himself,  may  have  sometimes  declared,  and  probably 
on  one  memorable  occasion  did  declare,  that  He  would  impart  His 
soul  to  His  disciples,  describing  the  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply 
that  He  not  only  gave  Himself  to  them  as  food  but  also  gave 
Himself  y^r  them  as  sacrifice. 

^  Mt.  vii.  9  "What  man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  shall  ask  him  for  a 
loaf,  will  give  him  a  stone?" 

2  On  the  "soul"  of  God,  see  3427^. 

^  [3430  fl]  Origen  Comm.  Joann.  ii.  6  where  evairop^ffei  does  not  mean  (as 
Clark)  "he  will  have  to  face  the  difficulty"  but  "he  will  bring  against  me  the 
difficulty"  (see  Steph.  Thes.).  This  quite  alters  the  contextual  meaning  and  shews 
that  Origen  regarded  the  book  as  one  of  great  weight.  In  Hom.Jerem.  xv.  4  he 
quotes  it  again  to  illustrate  his  argument.  He  prefaces  his  quotations,  which  are 
from  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the  words  "If  anyone  allows  The 
Gospel..."  or,  "receives  the  [saying]."  But  these  are  equivalent  to  "Whoever 
receives,"  and  merely  mark  ofiF  the  book  from  those  universally  received  as 
canonical. 

*■  [3430 (J]  Jerome  on  Mic.  vii.  6.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "Spirit," 
in  Hebrew,  is  feminine. 

"  Is.  Iv.  10 — II. 
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§  I.     '' FUsh  and  blood''  and  ''soul" 

[3431]  From  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  that,  in  translating 
from  Hebrew  or  from  representations  of  Hebrew  thought,  "  life  "  and 
"sour'  may  be  interchanged.  But  we  have  also  seen  that,  according 
to  Hebrew  thought,  "the  blood  is  [all  one]  with  the  li/e^."  Thus 
" blood "  is  brought  into  connection  with  " soul"  and  thus  it  appears 
that  Synoptic  traditions  about  ''soul"  and  Johannine  traditions  about 
"  blood  "  might  have  a  common  origin.  Moreover,  evangelists  might 
find  difficulty  in  expressing  the  difference  between  nepfush,  "  soul," 
meaning  (i)  physical  life  which  a  brave  man  ought  to  be  willing  to 
lose,  and  fiephesh,  "soul,"  meaning  (2)  part  of  the  whole  human 
nature  destined  for  immortality,  which  he  must  not  lose. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  difficulty : — 

Mk  viii.  35 — 6  Mt.  xvi.  25 — 6  Lk.  ix.  24 — 5 

"Whosoever    will-  "Whosoever    will-  "Whosoever  will- 

eth  to  save  his  soul     eth  to  save  his  soul     eth  to  save  his  soul 


shall  lose  {or,  destroy) 
it,  but  whosoever 
shall  lose  {or,  destroy) 
his  soul  on  account 
of  [me  and]  the 
gospel  shall  save  it. 
For  what  doth  it 
profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  whole  world  and 
to  be  mulcted  in  his 
souH" 


shall  lose  {or,  destroy) 
it,  but  whosoever 
shall  lose  {or,  destroy) 
his  soul  on  account 
of  me  shall  find  it. 
For  what  shall  a  man 
be  profited  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  but 
be  mulcted  in  his 
soul}" 


shall  lose  {or,  destroy) 
it,  but  whosoever 
shall  lose  {or,  destroy) 
his  soul  on  account 
of  me,  he  shall  save 
it.  For  what  is  a 
man  profited  having 
gained  the  whole 
world  but  having  lost 
{or,  destroyed),  or 
having  been  mulcted 
in,  himself  1" 


'  Lev.  xvii.  14,  quoted  above  in  3427  r. 
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Here  '■'■sour''  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  is  quite  distinct 
from  "soul"  at  the  end.  The  latter  means  a  man's  "immortal  self" 
his  "true  self.'^     Hence  Luke  calls  it  '^himself." 

This  Synoptic  doctrine  about  "losing  the  soul"  almost  im- 
mediately follows  the  first  prediction  of  the  Passion  and  the 
Resurrection  and  appears  intended  to  teach  each  disciple  that  he 
must  be  prepared  in  some  sense  to  undergo  a  kind  of  "  passion  " 
himself,  by  "  losing  "  or  "  destroying  "  the  animal  "  soul "  or  "  life." 
Then  he  is  to  receive  a  Resurrection  by  "saving"  or  "finding"  it — 
or  rather,  not  really  "  it,"  for  it  is  no  longer  the  same  animal  soul 
now,  but  a  higher  and  purer  one,  the  real  soul,  life,  or  self 

[3432]  But  how  is  the  disciple  to  "destroy"  or  "lose"  his 
"  soul "  ?  It  is  in  the  answer  to  this  question  that  the  fourth  gospel 
adds  one  of  its  most  important  supplements  to  the  three.  For  the 
Synoptic  contexts  do  not  give  us  the  answer.  On  the  contrary,  they — 
or  at  least  Mark  and  Matthew — leave  us  under  the  impression  that 
the  disciple  would  regard  himself  as  being  exhorted  to  rebel  against 
the  Roman  rulers  of  the  country,  and  to  suffer  literally  the  Roman 
punishment  of  crucifixion  \ 

The  cause  of  this  misunderstanding  has  been  investigated  else- 
where. It  appears  probable  that  the  early  evangelists  mistook  the 
Jewish  phrase  "take  up  the  yoke"  that  is,  ^^  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  as  though — in  the  light  of  the  Crucifixion  that  actually 
followed — it  must  mean  "take  up  the  cross."  Another  reason  for 
misunderstanding  was  that  in  the  preceding  prediction  of  the 
Passion  they  have  not  retained  anything  clearly  corresponding  to 
Isaiah's  "poured  out  his  soul  {or,  life)  unto  death... and  made  inter- 
cession for  the  transgressors  ^"  Something  of  the  kind  they  will  be 
found  to  say,  or  rather  to  imply,  later  on,  in  "will  be  delivered  up." 
But  this  they  have  not  yet  mentioned^.  Hence  there  has  been 
nothing  hitherto  in  the  Synoptists  to  indicate  that  the  disciple's  duty 
is,  not  to  throw  away  his  life,  but  to  lay  it  down  for  a  good  cause. 


^  [3432a]  Mk  viii.  34  "let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross,"  and 
so  Mt.  xvi.  24.  Luke  alone  (ix.  23)  gives  it  a  metaphorical  turn  by  inserting 
"daily."  In  Lk.,  D  and  a  omit  "take  up  his  cross  daily,"  b  and  e  om.  "daily." 
On  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  see  From  Letter  928  (i)  a  foil. 

^  Is.  liii.  12. 

^  The  "preceding  prediction"  of  the  Passion  (Mk  viii.  31)  mentions  "suffering 
many  things,"  but  not  the  "delivering  up"  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  mentioned  till 
Mk  ix.  31. 
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Yet  surely,  if  it  is  not  laid  down  thus,  a  man  has  no  right  to  lay  it 
down.     It  is  suicide,  not  martyrdom. 

John  makes  this  distinction  clear.  He  makes  it  (according  to  his 
custom)  without  challenging  comparison  with  the  language  of  the 
Synoptists.  Neither  here  nor  later  on^  will  he  say  that  either  Jesus 
or  a  disciple  is  to  '■^lose'"  or  "■destroy"  either  "soul"  or  "life."  He 
uses  repeatedly  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  phrase  somewhat  resembling  the  above-mentioned 
"  pouring  out "  of  the  "  soul "  in  Isaiah.  It  has  caused  difficulty  to 
commentators  because  there  is  no  precedent  for  it  (alleged  at 
present)  in  Greek  books  or  writings  of  any  kind — "/ay,"  or 
"deposit"  one's  life — "The  good  shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for 
the  sheep^"  We  commonly  render  it  "lay  down"  i.e.  give  up,  lay 
aside.     But  usage  requires  rather  that  it  should  mean  "deposit." 

If  that  is  the  meaning  here,  we  must  regard  the  Good  Shepherd, 
when  on  the  point  of  entering  into  the  conflict  against  the  Wolf,  as 
depositing  (at  the  feet  of  God  the  Arbitrator)  His  own  soul  or  life,  as 
a  pledge  that  He  will  carry  through  the  conflict  to  the  end,  in  the 


^  [3432^]  "Nor  later  on,"  i.e.  in  Jn  xii.  25,  where,  instead  of  ^^lose^'  in  a 
good  sense,  he  has  '^hate"  thus:  "He  that  loveth  his  soul  {or,  life)  loseth 
{or,  destroyeth)  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  soul  {or,  life)  in  this  world,  shall  keep 
it  to  eternal  life."  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  where  John  takes  up  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Luke  (xiv.  26)  ' '  If  any  one  cometh  unto  me  and  hateth  not 
father... yea  and  moreover  his  own  soul  (or,  life),  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
John  explains  the  "hating"  by  adding  "t>/  this  world"  that  is,  so  far  as  it  acts 
in  the  spirit  of  this  world,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  coming  world.  Origen 
Exhort,  ad  Mart.  37  quotes  Jn  xii.  25  freely  as  an  explanation  of  the  practical 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  Luke:  "In  such  wise  'hate  ye  your  own  soul'  as  that, 
by  the  hating,  ye  may  'keep  it  to  eternal  life.'  For,  saith  [the  Scripture],  'he 
that  hateth  his  own  soul  keepeth  it  to  eternal  life. ' "  Origen  seems  to  mean 
"Hate  the  evil  in  your  soul  so  as  to  bum  it  out  even  at  the  cost  of  great  pain  to 
the  soul."  It  is  an  instance,  perhaps,  not  of  hyperbole,  but  of  metaphorical 
brevity. 

[3432  ^]  It  will  be  observed  that  even  in  this  later  passage  John  does  not  speak 
of  '^'^ finding"  but  of  ^'^ keeping,'''  the  souL  These  and  the  Synoptic  variants 
indicate  the  early  difficulties  caused  by  the  attempts  to  express  in  Greek  the 
Aramaic  traditions  about  the  nephesh. 

-  [3432  </]  Jn  X.  11 — 18.  This  strange  phrase — peculiar  to  John — "deposit  (or, 
lay  doivn)  the  soul  (or,  life) "  occurs  not  only  five  times  in  the  Parable  here  but 
also  in  Jn  xiii.  37,  "I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thee,"  where  Peter  is  speaking, 
and  in  xiii.  38,  also  in  xv.  13  "that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  and 
I  Jn  iii.  16  "he  (emph.)  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we  (emph.)  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
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conviction  that  He  will  come  out  victor  and  receive  again,  or  "take 
up,"  not  only  the  pledge  that  He  had  laid  down  or  deposited,  but 
also  the  prize  of  the  battle,  the  redeemed  souls  of  men : — "  The 
good  shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep ^"  To  do  this,  he 
has  authority  :  "  I  have  authority  to  lay  it  down  [as  champion]  and 
I  have  authority  to  receive  it  againl" 

[3433]  Clementof  Alexandria  (p.  421)  speaks  of  the  "laying  down" 
of  the  Shepherd's  "  life  "  as  conducing  to  the  spiritual  life  of  those 
whom  He  loves.  And  Paul  implies  that  his  own  willingness  "to  be 
poured  out "  over  the  "  sacrifice  and  ministration  of  the  faith  "  of  his 
converts  arises  from  his  feeling  that  he  is  imparting  life  to  them,  and 
it  is  this  that  makes  him  willing  to  "  spend  and  be  spent "  for  their 

^  [3432 «]  Jn  X.  11.  This  explanation,  if  correct,  meets  the  objection,  "The 
good  shepherd  risks  his  life  for  the  sheep,  but  does  not  lay  it  down,  in  the  sense 
of  dying.  Else  it  would  be  bad  for  the  sheep.  He  kills  the  wolf  and  lives." 
Then,  a  second  objection,  "But  your  good  Shepherd  did  rm//y  die,"  is  met  in 
what  follows :   "He  died,  but  with  'authority,'  that  He  might  live  again." 

"^  [3432/]  With  this  use  of  "lay"  comp.  Lk.  xix.  21  "  thou  layedst  not  down" 
i.e.  ^^deposit"  with  the  view  of  ^'' taking  up"  with  interest  (on  which  see  Paradosis 
1336),  and  Shakespearian  usage,  e.g.  "I'll  lay  my  life"  Troil.  iii.  i.  95,  "I  lay 
down  my  soul  at  stake"  0th.  iv.  2.  13,  "For  her,  my  lord,  I  dare  my  life  lay 
down,...\}c\zX  the  queen  is  spotless"  W.  T.  ii.  i.  130  (where  it  means  perhaps 
"stake  [in  battle],"  but  perhaps  "die").  Hor.  Heb.  (on  Jn  x.  15)  quotes 
traditions  about  Judah  (as  hostage)  delivering  up,  and  Hur  (as  martyr)  giving,  his 
soul  (i.e.  life),  but  none  about  laying  it  down. 

[3432^]  Geti'tti  means  "to  deposit  [in  a  wager]"  in  Theocr.  v.  21  (comp. 
ib.  viii.  14).  'IfMTiov  deivai  ev^x^pov  in  Fayum  Pap.  109  means  "to  pledge 
one's  upper  garment"  (comp.  Exod.  xxii.  26,  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  17).  This  being  the 
case,  we  are  led  to  ask  whether,  in  the  Washing  of  Feet,  the  recurrence  of  diwa.i. 
and  \a^e7v  with  ifxaTia  (Jn  xiii.  4,  12)  has  any  bearing  on  the  use  of  delvai  and 
Xa^eiv  with  ^vxv"  here. 

[3432  A]  Origen  {ad  loc.  -^vixybrepoi  /xera  dovXiKov  (rxvM-a-Tos)  refers  the  laying 
aside  of  the  garments  to  the  Incarnation,  when  the  Lord  (Philipp.  ii.  7)  "emptied 
himself  taking  the  form  of  a  slave,"  but  it  may  include  a  reference  to  (ib.  8) 
"the  death  of  the  cross"  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Incarnation.  In  that  case, 
when  Jesus  "deposited"  His  "upper  garments,"  the  act  is  to  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  His  "depositing,"  or  "  laying  down,"  His  life  or  soul,  for  the  purification 
of  His  disciples.  Origen  (ib.  in  allusive  comment)  and  Nonnus  substitute  airodiadai 
and  airoddvai  iox  Oilvai.  Comp.  Acts  vii.  58  ''put  off  [and  placed^  (airidevro) 
their  upper  garments  at  the  feet  of  Saul."  "  Putting  off  one' s  garments  (dnodtjofiai) " 
is  good  Greek  for  "preparing  for  a  conflict,"  and  Origen  describes  Christ  in 
Gethsemane  as  (Comm.  Joann.  xxxii.  15)  ''putting  off  His  clothes  (diroSv6fieyos), 
so  to  speak,  for  the  conflict  (dydva)." 

Dr  Buciiler  (Sepphoris  p.  14)  quotes  Sifri  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  "all  his  holy 
ones. ..these  are  the  Great  of  Israel  who  pledged  themselves  (s.  Levy  iii.  278 — 9 
pti'D)  for  Israel,"  like  Moses  and  David  "offering  their  lives  for  Israel." 
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souls \  This  connection  between  giving  one's  life  to  persons  and 
giving  it  for  them  ought  to  be  obvious.  But  it  is  liable  to  be 
obscured  when  superstition  steps  in  and  takes  the  life  out  of 
metaphors,  such  as  "vicarious  sacrifice,"  "ransom,"  and  so  on, 
converting  them  into  dead  technical  terms. 

Hence  the  fourth  gospel  dwells — in  the  simplest  language  and 
with  metaphor  that  can  hardly  fail  to  be  recognised  as  metaphor — 
on  the  double  aspect  of  "giving  life,"  having  always  in  view  the 
Father.  The  Johannine  conception  of  the  kindness  and  bounty  and 
(if  one  may  use  the  term)  self-givingness  of  the  Good  Shepherd  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  answer  given  by  the  Babylonian  Talmud  to 
the  question  as  to  the  limit  up  to  which  the  ruler  should  bear  the 
ruled.  The  answer  is,  "  Even  as  the  Nursing  Father  beareth  the 
sucking  child  ^" 

§  2.     Luke  silent  about  Christ's  ^'■soul^"  and  (probably)  '■^ blood'' 

[3434:]  In  view  of  the  interchangeableness  of  "soul"  and  "self" 
in  translations  from  Hebrew,  and  of  the  connection  between 
"soul"  and  "blood,"  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Luke  never  mentions 
Christ's  '■'■soul  (or,  life).''  Mark  and  Matthew  describe  Jesus  as 
saying  that  "the  son  of  man"  came  "to  give  his  soul  (or,  life) 
a  ransom  for  many,"  and,  "■■my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death*."  John  represents  Jesus  as  saying  "my  soul  (or,  life)" 
thrice  ^ 

Also,  Luke  omits  certainly  one  of  the  two  passages  in  Mark  and 
Matthew  bearing  on  ransom  or  atonement  ("a  ransom  for  many") 
and  possibly  the  other,  "my  blood  poured  out  in  behalf  of  (Mt. 
about)  many®." 

[3435]  Mark's  and  Matthew's  account  of  the  Eucharist,  though 
it  mentions  "  body "  and  "  blood,"  might  point  back  to  some  such 
expression  as  is  paraphrastically  imputed  to  Christ  by  Clement  of 


1  Philipp.  ii.  17,  -2  Cor.  xii.  15,  comp.  i  Thess.  ii.  8  "we  were  well  pleased 
to  imparl  unto  you. ..also  our  own  souls." 

-  Sanhedr.  8  a. 

3  "Soul"  or  "life"  {^vxr\).     See  3431. 

*  Mk  X.  45,  xiv.  34,  Mt.  XX.  28,  xxvi.  38. 

'  Jn  X.  15,  17,  xii.  27,  also  "his  soul  {or,  life),"  of  the  Good  Shepherd  x.  11. 

8  [3434a]  Mk  x.  45,  Mt.  xx.  28  just  quoted;  also  Mk  xiv.  24  "in  behalf 
of  (xiirip),"  Mt.  xxvi.  28  "about  (Tepi).'"  In  Luke  the  passage  (xxii.  19^ — 20) 
containing  "poured  out  in  behalf  of  many"  is  doubly  bracketed  by  W.H. 
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Alexandria,  "  I  bestow  on  you  my  complete  self^."  Evangelists 
might  well  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of  conveying  the  meaning  of 
such  a  saying  to  the  Western  Churches.  Their  differences,  supposing 
such  to  exist,  might  be  illustrated  by  the  actual  differences  of  modern 
translators  of  the  following  Talmudic  tradition,  "Our  ancestors 
delivered  up  their  souls  that  God  might  be  thereby  hallowed." 
Here  Wetstein,  arguing  perhaps  that  ^^ souls"  means  ^^ bodily  lives'^ 
(not  "immortal  souls")  renders  it  by  ^^ bodies^ "  Schwab  and  Gold- 
schmidt  have  "life,"  Pinner  ^'selves." 

[3436]  As  regards  this  Talmudic  passage,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  another  translator  might  object  to  all  these  translations.  Still 
more  might  a  Christian  translator  object  if  he  had  to  apply  a  similar 
passage  to  Christ.  "'Body,'"  he  might  say,  "does  not  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  Hebrew  'soul.'  'Life'  might  be  confused  with  the 
Hebrew  'life^'  which  is  not  meant  here.  'Self,'  besides  being  not 
quite  literal  enough,  might  leave  readers  doubting  whether  the 
meaning  was  'body,'  or  'soul,'  or  '  spirit,'  or  all  the  three." 

Imagine  John  in  the  position  of  such  a  translator,  endeavouring 
to  express  for  the  Church  the  essence  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
eucharistic  words,  and  examining  the  traditions  put  forth  by  his 
Synoptic  predecessors.  Would  he  not  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  Mark  and  Matthew  supplement  the  giving  of  the  "body" 
by  some  mention  of  "blood,"  Luke,  at  all  events  in  the  earlier 
edition  of  his  gospel,  makes  no  such  mention^? 

Yet  "  blood  "  was  all-important  from  a  Hebrew  point  of  view,  for 
the  "body"  without  "blood"  had  no  "life":  "The  blood  is  the  life 
thereof."  In  order  to  shew  that  the  "bread"  of  the  Lord's  body 
was  "living  bread,"  some  mention  of  "blood"  was  almost  necessary. 
The  Johannine  epistle  testifies,  no  less  than  the  gospel,  to  the 
importance  attached  by  the  writer  to  this  aspect  of  Redemption, 
"Not  with  the  water  only  but  with  the  water  and  with  the  blood*." 

1  See  Paraiiosis  1330. 

2  See  Paradosis  1326  foil.,  quoting  Berach.  20  a. 

"  [3436a:]  The  Hebrew  <r,4a/,  "life,"  the  supposed  root  of  "£&<?,"  mother  of 
all  "  living"  is  quite  a  different  word  from  nephesh,  "  soul"  or  "life  "  (3406 b). 

*  [3436  <5]  Lk  xxii.  igb  and  20  are  doubly  bracketed  by  VV.H.  If  they  proceed 
from  Luke,  they  are  probably  from  a  later  edition  of  his  gospel :  see  Paradosis, 
1361,  1398 — 1419.  If  these  words  are  omitted,  Luke's  account  of  the  Eucharist 
makes  no  mention  of  "  blood."  Moreover  Lk.  xxii.  44,  about  "drops  of  blood,"  is 
doubly  bracketed  by  W.H. 

*  I  Jn  V.  6. 
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[3437]  Other  reasons — connected  with  the  beginnings  of  various 
heresies — might  well  occur  to  the  fourth  evangelist  for  drawing  into 
prominence  the  "blood"  that  Luke  had  omitted.  By  making  it,  not 
supplementary,  but  complementary  to  "flesh,"  he  represents  the 
Lord's  incarnate  nature  apart  from  the  "  Spirit,"  which  was  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  disciples  later  on.  There  was  a  commonplace  with 
the  Jews,  "  Flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
But  John  represents  the  Word,  who  "  became  flesh,"  as  saying,  in 
effect,  "  But  my  flesh  and  blood,  if  you  will  take  my  human  nature 
into  yours,  can  inherit,  and  can  cause  you  to  inherit,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  preparing  you  for  the  inheritance  of  the  Spirit." 

That  John  did  not  place  any  mention  of  Christ's  "  flesh  and 
blood"  in  the  Discourse  on  the  last  night,  parallel  to  the  Synoptic 
words  of  eucharistic  institution,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  from  his 
habit  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  arbitrating  between  the  three 
Synoptic  versions  of  the  Lord's  words.  If  he  knew  precisely  what 
was  really  uttered,  his  silence  would  be — from  any  modem  and 
logical  point  of  view — unpardonable.  We  ought  (I  think)  to  do 
him  the  justice  of  assuming  that  he  did  not  know  precisely  what  the 
words  were.  But  he  knew  their  spirit.  And  he  knew  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Eucharist  did  not  begin  in  Jerusalem  but  in  Galilee,  from 
the  time  when  Jesus  began  to  teach  the  law  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
which  is  the  law  of  "  delivering  up  "  one's  life  in  order  to  "  take  it 
again."  It  is  also  the  law  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  who  "pours  out 
his  soul  unto  death,"  and  "makes  intercession  for  transgressors." 

But  it  may  be  said,  "How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that,  according 
to  John,  Jesus  uttered  His  eucharistic  doctrine  to  unprepared  and 
bewildered  audiences  of  misunderstanding  and  unbelieving  Jews? 
Of  course  they  misunderstood.  How  could  they  do  otherwise,  when 
not  even  His  own  disciples  could  understand  it  and  many  of  them 
were  altogether  repelled  by  it  ?  " 

The  explanation  appears  to  be  this.  The  eucharistic  doctrine 
given  by  John  was,  in  effect,  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and 
martyrdom,  which  Jesus  began  to  teach  after  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  which  the  Synoptists  call  "taking  up  the  cross."  This, 
according  to  Mark  and  the  repeated  testimony  of  Luke,  was  uttered 
to  ''the  multitude^."     It  was  uttered,  according  to  Luke,  soon  after 


1  [3437a]    Mk  viii.  34  ''the  multittide  with  his  disciples,"  Lk.  ix.  33  "to  a//," 
are  against  the  parall.  Mt.  xvi.  24  "to  his  cUsciplts."     Comp.  Lk.  xiv.  25 — 7 
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two  mentions  of  "John  the  Baptist."  Of  these,  the  former  ("John 
I  beheaded")  precedes,  while  the  latter  ("Who  do  the  multitudes  say 
that  I  am...' John  the  Baptist'")  follows,  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand ^  Mark  and  Matthew  describe  the  beheading  and  the 
burial  of  John  the  Baptist  just  before  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  and  Mark  gives  us  the  impression  that  the  Galilaeans, 
"as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  had  gathered  round  Jesus  in  the 
hope  that  He  would  be  the  prophet's  avenger.  If  so,  it  would  be  a 
crisis  at  which  Jesus  might  think  fit  to  pubHsh  to  all — to  "the  multitude" 
as  well  as  to  "  the  disciples  " — the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
that  underlies  the  Eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  of  "losing  the 
soul  to  gain  it." 

Matthew  has  obscured  all  this.  He  mentions  ^'- his  disciples'" 
alone,  without  " multitude{s)J'  And,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  Matthew  omits  all  mention  of  the  " /f'^arA/^^ "  expressed 
by  Mark  and  implied  by  Luke,  although,  indeed,  the  "  feeding  "  of 
the  Five  Thousand  appears  really  to  have  been  "teaching" — a 
"feeding"  with  the  word  of  God^. 

"There  were  going  with  him  great  (iroXXoi)  multitudes  and  he  turned  and  said  to 
theni... Whoso  beareth  not  his  cross...,"  parall.  to  Mt.  x.  38  (part  of  along  discourse 
to  the  Twelve)  "He  that  taketh  not  his  cross...."  On  the  possibilities  of  confusing 
^^  those  with  him" — which  might  mean  "the  disciples" — and  ^^  the  people,^'  which 
might  mean  "the  multitude,"  see  Azotes  2999  (xvii)^foll. 

^  [3437  3]  Lk.  ix.  9,  ib.  19.  Luke  omits  the  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand 
and  other  facts,  which,  in  Mark,  intervene  between  the  description  of  John  the 
Baptist's  execution  and  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  "taking  up  the  cross." 
The  Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  may  be  a  duplicate  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  In  any  case,  Luke  appears  to  be  right  in  bringing  into  close  connection 
a  mention  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  and  a  mention  of  the  doctrine  of 
"taking  up  the  cross." 

^  [3437  c\  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  Matthew  substitutes  ^'■curing'''' 
(which  Luke  adds)  for  ^'■teaching.''''  The  original  seems  to  have  contained  some 
allusion  to  the  Psalmist's  description  of  David  as  the  shepherd  of  Israel, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  70 — 72  "  He  chose  David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheep- 
folds. ..so  hey^i/them  and  guided  them...."  All  this  might  be  expressed  by  "he 
shepherded  them."  "To  shepherd"  might  be  paraphrased  as  "to  heal"  or  "to 
cure."  In  Aramaic  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  430 — i)  it  often  means  ^'■welcome  "  ^^ treat 
kindly."  Comp.  Zech.  x.  i  "They  are  afflicted,  because  there  is  no  shepherd,''^ 
but  LXX  "no  healing"  Targ.  "no  king" ;  Prov.  x.  ■21  "y^^rt"' (Field  "  pascunt 
(erudiunt)")  LXX  '■'learn  (iTria-TaTai) ,"  Targ,  "placant,"  Aq.  "shepherd 
{iroiiJ.aivov<Ti)," 

[3437 O  Owing  to  the  similarity  (Clue  6,  7,  90  etc.)  of  ")  and  1,  the  Heb. 
"know"  which  in  its  causative  form  "make  to  know"  (Trommius,  Index)  means 
"  teach"  SiddffKU  6  times  in  LXX,  is  twice  rendered  "to  shepherd,"  voi/xaivu,  once 
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What  then  is  the  fault  that  John  has  committed,  if  fault  it  is? 
It  is  that  he  has  tried  to  set  before  us  vividly,  in  his  own  words,  the 
substance  of  those  '■'■many  things''''  which  (as  Mark  says)  Jesus 
^^ taught"  the  Five  Thousand.  What  were  the  "things"?  Luke  says 
they  were  "concerning  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matthew  says 
nothing. 

These  vaguenesses  or  silences  John  endeavours  to  remedy.  He 
shews  us  that  the  special  teaching  of  Jesus  at  this  time  referred  to 
what  the  Synoptists  call  "  taking  up  the  cross."  But  he  was  aware 
that  Jesus  did  not  use  that  phrase.  Jesus  spoke  of  "  taking  up  the 
yoke,"  that  is,  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  yoke  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  "the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom" 
with  other  yokes  such  as  "the  yoke  of  flesh  and  blood^"  The 
fourth  gospel  explains  that,  in  Christ's  view,  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom 
implied  a  devotion  of  that  which  the  Jews  called  '^^ flesh  and  blood" 
to  the  service  of  God  and  Man.  Jesus  Himself  was  prepared  to 
take  this  yoke  upon  Himself,  and  He  called  on  His  disciples  to  do 
the  same  by  imbuing  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  with  His  Spirit,  so 
as  to  take  His  life  into  themselves. 

That  all  this  teaching  was  too  high  for  "  the  multitude "  at  the 
time  we  can  very  well  understand.  It  is  not  John's  fault  that  he 
admits  the  fact.  It  is  Mark's  fault  that  he  has  almost  entirely 
concealed  the  fact  and  has  thereby  led  Matthew  and  Luke  wrong. 
Only  in  one  obscure  phrase — in  the  story  of  the  tempest  on  the  sea 
immediately  following  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand — does 
Mark  (and  Mark  alone)  give  us  a  trace  of  the  truth,  "  They  [i.e.  the 

pifj.tj},  once  olKTeipiu  '^  Aave  compassion,''^  and  once  ffii^o).  Gesen.  944  3  actually 
adopts  the  LXX  rendering  "  Jknow"  against  the  Heb.  and  Targ.  '^/eed"  in 
Hos.  ix.  2  "  the  winepress  shall  not  /deit  them."  These  facts  appear  to  explain 
the  following  parallels — (in  which  the  reader,  if  he  cares  to  investigate  the 
contexts,  will  also  find  curious  combinations  of  Mk  eUav,  Mt.  elSep,  Mk  tpxaaajr, 
Lk.  yvovTe^,  implying  confusion  of  "^«<7tt;")— where  Mark  alone  (3440^)  retains 
the  key-allusion  to  Zechariah  ("no  shepherd,"  Matthew  (ix.  36)  has  it  elsewhere, 
before  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve)  : — 

Mk  vi.  34  Mt.  xiv.  14  Lk.  ix.  ir 

"  ...as  sheep  having  no  "...and  he  atred  their  "  ...he  welcomed  them 

shepherd,  and   he  began       sick...."  and    spake    (imperf.)    to 

to      teach      them      many  them  concerning  the  king- 

things."  dom   of  God.  and   those 

that  had  need  of  curing 
he  healed  (imperf.)." 
^  See  Taylor's  note  on  Aboth  iii.  8. 
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disciples]  understood  not  concerning  the  loaves,  but  their  hearts  were 
hardened^"  Taken  in  their  context,  these  words  seem  to  mean 
nothing  more  edifying  than  this,  "  They  understood  not  the  lesson  of 
the  loaves,  namely,  that  Jesus  could  do  whatever  He  liked,  but  their 
hearts  were  hardened  "  !  Taking  the  words  thus,  Matthew  and  Luke 
might  well  omit  them. 

But  John,  though  he  doubtless  accepted  literally  the  Feeding 
of  the  Five  Thousand  and  the  Tempest  on  the  Sea,  knew  that 
the  tempest  denoted  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  disciples— that 
same  doubt  and  difficulty  which  had  made  the  Feeding  a  failure, 
ending  in  a  project  of  the  multitudes  to  compel  Jesus  to  become 
their  "king."  This  doubt  therefore  he  brings  out  into  prominence 
in  a  long  dialogue  or  dialogues.  The  fact  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  (Mk  "he  began 
to  teach  them  many  things  ")  was,  in  effect,  eucharistic.  Jesus  gave 
from  Himself  to  the  disciples,  that  the  disciples  might  give  to  the 
multitudes:  "They  need  not  depart,"  He  said,  "give  ye  them  to  eat." 
If  that  was  what  He  said,  then  the  meaning  would  seem  to  have  been, 
"  As  I  give  to  you,  so  ye  must  give  to  others."  And  that  which  was 
to  be  given  was  the  bread  of  life,  "the  drawing  out  of  a  man's  soul, 
to  the  hungry^"  Or  does  anyone  seriously  suppose  that  the  lesson 
taught  by  Christ's  words  to  the  disciples  was  simply  this,  "As  I 
distribute  to  you,  so  you  must  distribute  to  yonder  thousands,  so 
many  pounds  of  bread  and  fish,  which  I — to  teach  you  my  divine 
power — will  proceed  to  bring  into  being"? 

§  3.     The  Good  Shepherd 

[3438]  The  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  "ransom" — namely, 
that  it  seems  to  imply  that  Christ  paid  a  ransom  to  Satan — cannot  be 
logically  met.  But  the  language  of  life  does  not  speak  logically. 
When  a  man  saves  his  child  "  at  the  cost,  or  price,  of  his  own  life," 
do  we  stop  to  ask  to  whom  the  cost,  or  price,  is  paid?  Non-logically 
the  fourth  gospel  meets  the  objection  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
"  ransom  "  is  not  really  a  "  ransom."  It  may  be  called  "  cost "  or 
"price,"  and  it  has  the  effect  of  "ransom."     It  is  the  blood  of  the 


^  Mk  vi.  52.     The  parallel  Mt.  xiv.  33  omits  this  and  has  "they  worshipped 
him,  saying,  'Truly  thou  art  God's  Son.'" 

^  Is.  Iviii.  lo,  on  which  see  Paradosis  1200,  1286 — 6. 
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Redeemer,  contending  against  Satan,  and  saving  the  souls  of  men  at 
the  cost  of  His  blood.  Christ's  blood  may  be  also  described  as 
constraining  us  to  feel  that  He  loves  us,  so  that  He  may  be  said  to 
"  ransom  "  a  sinner  from  his  sinful  self  by  giving  for  him  His  own 
sinless  self.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan.  All  this 
the  fourth  gospel  suggests  by  representing  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  who  contends  against  "the  wolf"  in  behalf  of  the  sheep. 

[3439]  There  are  a  few  indicarions  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  that 
Jesus  felt  His  task  to  be  that  of  a  shepherd ;  but  the  consciousness 
is  not  brought  out  with  the  emphasis  or  frequency  that  we  should 
have  anticipated  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Law  and  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets,  together  with  the  traditions  bearing  on  them, 
describe  God  as  performing  those  various  tasks  of  feeding,  guiding, 
protecting,  and  sometimes  carrying  in  His  arms,  which  devolved  on 
Him  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Jewish  tradition  how,  when  the  child  Israel 
was  attacked  by  robbers  from  the  front,  the  Pillar  went  to  the  front ; 
when  by  wild  beasts  from  behind,  the  Pillar  went  behind;  when  both 
behind  and  before,  the  Father  Himself  took  the  child  in  His  arms^ 
The  Law  declares  that  God  provided  Israel  with  flesh  as  well  as  with 
bread,  when  Moses  could  make  no  provision.  And  Isaiah  says, 
*'  Like  a  shepherd  his  flock  shall  he  feed,  with  his  arms  shall  he 
gather  the  lambs,  and  in  his  bosom  shall  he  carry  [them],  those  that 
are  giving  suck  he  shall  gently  lead^." 

[3440]  The  three  gospels  describe  a  suggestive  kind  of  "carrying" 
in  three  several  ways.  Mark  (alone)  says  that  Jesus  took  up  little 
children    in    His   arras  ^     Matthew   (alone)    says   that,   by   acts   of 

1  See  Rashi,  Notes  2998  (iv)  c—d,  also  3435  c. 

-  [3439a]  Is.  xl.  ii.  The  translation  given  above  follows  the  Hebrew  order 
to  shew  how  a  slight  change  might  produce  a  difference  of  meaning.  Jerome's 
comment  says  "qui  congreget  agnos  et  foveat  in  sinu  suo  et  foetus  ovium  sive  foetas 
oves  ipse  portet  in  humero  suo."  Prof.  Cheyne,  by  dropping  "and,"  obtains 
"  with  his  arm  shall  he  gather  [them],  the  Iambs  in  his  bosom  shall  he  carry, 
those  that  are  giving  suck  he  shall  gently  lead."  This  would  make  three  classes, 
(i)  the  grown  up  sheep,  which  require  to  be  kept  in  order  by  arm  or  crook, 
(2)  weak  lambs,  which  must  be  carried,  (3)  the  ewes,  which  need  gentle  leading. 

[3439  b\  Such  a  classification  was  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  the  fourth  evangelist 
in  writing  the  threefold  precept  "feed  my  lambs,  sheep  etc."  given  to  Peter 
(Jn  xxi.  15 — 17)  where  the  Gk  text  is  doubtful.  The  Arabic  Diatess.  has 
"lambs,"  "rams,"  "ewes";  SS  has  "lambs,"  "ewes,"  "sheep."  Nonnus  has 
(i)  opvas,  (2)  T(iea  fii\K(av,  (3)  ^^\a  /cat  dppai.     SeeybA.   Foe.  1437 — 40. 

'  Mk  ix.  36,  X.  16  (where  the  parall.  Mt.  and  Lk.  do  not  have  "in  his  arms"). 
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healing,  He  fulfilled  Isaiah's  prophecy  "Himself  took  our  infirmities 
and  bare  our  diseases^";  Matthew  and  Luke  give  a  parable  of  the 
Lord  about  a  man  leaving  his  ninety-nine  sheep  (Lk.)  in  the 
wilderness  {or,  (Mt.)  on  the  mountains)  to  seek  and  find  the  one  lost 
sheep  ^  Luke  says  that  the  man  carries  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders.  Matthew  does  not.  The  parable  might  cause  unbelievers 
to  say  that  no  good  shepherd  would  leave  the  sheep  thus  unprotected*. 
Mark  and  Matthew — though  they  imply  it — never  actually  say  that 
Jesus  spiritually  fed  the  flock  Uke  a  shepherd,  either  in  the  miracle 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  or  in  that  of  the  Four  Thousand,  or  at  any' 
time^ 

The  fourth  gospel  shews  the  Shepherd's  relation  to  the  whole  of 
the  flock,  and  not  merely  to  "lost"  or  "little  ones."  No  "carrying," 
therefore,  is  implied  except  so  far  as  a  king,  the  shepherd  of  his 
people,  carries  the  burden  of  the  state,  which  God  has  placed  upon 
him^     The  sheep  are  never  "left  in  the  wilderness,"  or  "left"  any- 

^  Mt.  viii.  17. 

"^  Mt.  xviii.  12 — 13,  Lk.  xv.  4 — 5. 

3  [3440a]  Origen  {Horn.  Josh,  vii.,  Lomm.  xi.  71)  explains  where  "the  ninety- 
nine"  are  left  as  "in  coelestibus." 

^  [3440/!']  It  is  implied,  however,  before  the  miracle  of  the  Five  Thousand,  in 
Mk  vi.  34 — 7  "He  had  compassion  on  them  because  they  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd...^ G'we  ye  them  to  eat.'"  The  parall.  Mt.  and  Lk.  omit  this  mention 
of  "sheep  without  a  shepherd."  But  Matthew  (ix.  36)  has  it  elsewhere  (comp. 
3437^).  Luke  nowhere  mentions  the  word  "shepherd"  in  his  gospel  (apart 
from  the  literal  "shepherds"  in  his  prologue).  Luke  however  has,  peculiar  to 
himself,  (xii.  32)  "little  flock,"  /arj  <po^ou,  rb  fiiKphv  iroifj-viov.  Clem.  Alex.  953 
quotes  this,  along  with  Mt.  xviii.  10  /xiKpuv,  as  an  illustration  of  Christ's  calling 
His  disciples  fxiKpois,  "little  ones."  This  makes  good  sense — "flock  of  Hi  tie  ones 
(niKpCov) "  i.  e.  of  lambs.  The  interchange  of  0  and  w  in  Greek  Mss.  is  very 
frequent  (Joh.  Gr.  2114,  2691).  Jer.  1.  45  "the  little  onesoixh^t  flock"  is  rendered 
by  LXX  "the  lambs  of  their  sheep"  ;  and  "fear  not,  flock  of  the  lambs,"  would 
resemble  the  tradition  quoted  elsewhere  (3394a)  "Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the 
wolves."     Some  Latin  mss.,  including  d  and  e,  have  "pusillum  gregem." 

'  [3440 <:]  Origen  {Comm.Joann.  xix.  i,  Lomm.  ii.  144)  is  justified  in  saying 
that  a  kind  of  "carrying"  is  implied  later  on  in  Jn  x.  28 — 9,  since  "  'the  Lord 
(Numb.  xvi.  5,  2  Tim.  ii.  19)  knoweth  those  that  are  His,'  being  blended 
{AvaKpaOeLs,  see  J^otes  2896)  with  them,  and  having  imparted  to  them  a  share  of 
His  divinity,  and  having  taken  them  up,  as  the  gospel  phrase  says,  into  His  own 
*hand^ — since  those  who  have  believed  in  the  Saviour  are  in  ''the  hand^  of  the 
Father.  Wherefore  also — unless  they  should  fall  [away]  from  it  (ai^rijj),  estranging 
their  own  selves  from  the  hand  of  God — they  will  not  be  'snatched,'  for  (Jn  x.  29) 
^no  one  snatcheth  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Father. ^^''  Previously,  the  sheep  are 
assumed  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  Son  (x.  28)  "No  one  will  snatch  them/r<?w  my 
hand.'''' 
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where.  If  they  are  in  the  fold,  "  the  Porter "  is  there,  the  Spirit^ 
responsive  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd.  The  sheep  that  hear  the 
Shepherd's  voice  will  not  be  "  lost,"  so  no  "  lost  sheep "  are 
mentioned  ^ 

[3441]  The  most  important  of  all  the  Synoptic  uses  of  the  word 
"  shepherd  "  is  the  one  in  which  Mark  and  Matthew  represent  Jesus 
as  apparently  quoting  Zechariah  in  the  first  person  future,  "  /  will 
smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered*,"  whereas  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX  give  the  second  person  imperative,  "  smite 
thou "  or  "  smite  ye."  This  is  practically  the  only  Synoptic  use  of 
the  word  "  shepherd  "  by  Jesus  Himself  ^  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Luke  omits  this  quotation*.  It  seems  to  represent  the  Father  as 
'*  smiting  "  the  Son. 

John  meets  (or  rather  overrides)  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  an 
entirely  different  metaphor — that  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  Father 
permits  the  Son,  or  rather  gives  "  authority  "  to  the  Son,  not  to  be 
"smitten,"  but  to  give  His  blood,  and  even  His  life  or  soul,  for 
mankind,  as  a  shepherd  might  give  his  blood  for  his  sheep  contending 
against  the  wolf. 

The  Synoptists  do  not  mention  "  the  wolf."  Nor  is  this  "  wolf  " 
like  the  '*  wolves  "  mentioned  in  the  traditional  question  of  Peter  to 
the  Lord,  "What  if  the  wolves  rend  the  lambs  in  pieces®?"     Those 


*  Jn  X.  3  "  to  him  the  Porter  openeth,"  see  3303  b  foil.,  and  3443. 

'  [3440  flT]  Comp.  Jn  iii.  i6  '^^  might  not  be  lost"  vi.  39  "that  I  may  not  lose 
aught  of  that  which  he  hath  given  me."  English  cannot  express  the  double 
meaning  of  airoX^<r(u,  "lose"  or  "destroy."  The  thief  comes  (x.  10)  "to  destroy" 
but  the  sheep  that  "hear"  the  Shepherd  (x.  28)  "will  surely  not  be  lost  (or, 
destroyed).''' 

'  Zech.  xiii.  7  quoted  in  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31. 

*  The  only  other  instance  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  (xxv.  32)  "as  a  shepherd 
divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats." 

*  [3441  d\  Perhaps  Luke  argued  thus,  "  God  did  not  really  '  smite '  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  xaexely  permitted  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  to  'smite'  Him  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  foreordained  sacrifice.  The  'smiting'  was  only  in  the  eyes  of  men 
(Is.  liii.  4)  'We  did  esteem  him  smitten  of  God^  but  He  was  really  smitten  and 
'  bruised  for  our  transgressions,'  not  for  His  own.  It  would  therefore  be  truer  to 
say  that  He  was  only  ^esteemed''  as  being  smitten  for  tran^ression,  or,  to  quote 
Isaiah,  He  was  (Lk.  xxii.  37,  Is.  liii.  12)  '  reckoned  among  transgressors.'"  This 
feeling  may  have  induced  Luke — and  Luke  alone — to  adopt  a  tradition  that  repre- 
sented Jesus  as  quoting  Isaiah  where  the  nearly  parallel  Mk-Mt.  represents  Him 
as  quoting  Zechariah. 

«  [3441  (i]  Clem.  Rom.  Ane.  Horn.  §5  quoted  in  3394  a.  Clem,  has  "kill 
you"  where  Mt.  x.  28,  Lk.  xii.  4  have  "kill  the  body.'"     Also  Clem,  has  "are 
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wolves  made  war  against  the  body.  This  '•  wolf"  makes  war  against 
the  soul,  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour\"  Against  this  evil  Beast 
or  "wolf"  within  the  Man  (as  also  within  the  Church)  the  Shepherd 
contends^,  "laying  down  his  life,  or  soul,"  for  the  flock*. 

[3442]  And  who,  or  how  many,  are  those  for  whom  the 
Shepherd  provides  "  pasture "  and  lays  down  His  life  ?  In  the 
Synoptic  account  of  the  Eucharist  the  "blood"  of  the  New 
Covenant  is  said  to  be  poured  out  for  "  many  " — said  at  least  by 
Mark  and  Matthew ;  but  Luke  omits  this ;  and  even  the  edition  of 
Luke  that  inserts  "poured  out"  has  "for you"  instead  of  "for  many*." 
The  fourth  gospel  says,  "Through  me  z/  any  one  shall  enter  in,  he 
shall  find  safety,"  and,  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this 
fold.  Them  also  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and 
they  shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd*."  The  redeemed,  there- 
fore, are  all  those  that  '■'^  enter  in"  all  that  '•'■hear." 

But  those  to  whom  redemption  is  brought,  or  offered,  are,  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  '■'•  the  world."  This  phrase  seems,  in  John,  to  cover 
much  of  the  ground  covered,  in  the  Synoptists,  by  "  many,"  "  the 
nations    (or,    Gentiles),"    "  the    multitudes^,"    etc.      The    Synoptists 

not  able  to  do  anything  to  yoti"  (that  is,  '■'■io  your  real  selves")  where  Mt.  has 
"are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,"  Lk.  "after  these  things,  have  not  [power]  to 
do  anything  further." 

1   I  Pet.  V.  8. 

^  [3441  c]  Origen  gives  a  different  aspect  of  the  internal  action  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  [Hom.Jerem.  v.  6)  "shepherding  the  irrational  motions  within  me...." 

■'  [3441^/]  When  the  Shepherd  says  concerning  the  sheep  (Jn  x.  lo)  "I  have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  (fw^i'),"  the  word  is  not  the  same  as  is  used  when 
He  is  described  as  "laying  down  his  life  (or,  soul)  {fvxv")-"  The  necessities  of 
metaphor  require  that  the  food  of  the  sheep  should  be  described  as  "pasture." 
It  is  pasture,  however,  that  is  enjoyed  by  those  alone  who  pass  through  the  Door, 
that  is,  the  Son  (Jn  x.  9):  "I  am  the  Door.  Through  me  if  anyone  come  in, 
he  shall  find  safety,  and  shall  come  in  and  go  out  and  find  pasture."  Through 
(Jn  i.  3)  "the  Word"  of  the  Lord  were  made  all  things  that  are  of  avail  and 
use  for  men;  and  through  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Door,  men  pass  to 
their  right  use. 

*  Mk  xiv.  24,  Mt.  xxvi.  28,  Lk.  xxii.  20. 

»  Jn  X.  9,  16. 

8  [3442  a]  Comp.  Mt.  i.  21  "he  shall  save  his  people  (Xa6«'),"  Syr.  Caret,  '^'the 
world"  Lk.  ii.  10  "good  tidings  of  great  joy... to  a\\  the  people,"  SS  ^^  the  world," 
see  also  Thes.  Syr.  2899  for  Syr.  "world,"  in  certain  contexts,  meaning  oxXoj, 
dr]/j.d}8r]s,  and  "  mundus  =  homines."  Elsewhere  in  Luke  "  all  the  people"  is  not 
used  with  any  spiritual  significance,  and,  in  Lk.  xx.  6,  "a//  the  people  will  stone  us 
to  death,"  it  is  used  by  the  chief  priests,  in  a  hostile  or  contemptuous  sense,  where 
the  parall.  Mt.  xxi.  26  has  "we  fear  the  multitude  (ix^o'')  "  and  Mk  xi.  32  "  they 
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describe  Jesus  as  predicting  that  He  will  be  "  delivered  up  to  the 
nations^'  and  reasons  have  been  given  for  thinking  that  these  words 
originally  alluded  to  a  prediction  of  Isaiah  about  interceding  for 
^^transgressors."  "  Transgressors  "  might  be  erroneously  taken  as  a 
Jewish  term  for  "  Gentiles,"  since  the  Jews  often  used  "  sinners  "  in 
this  sense.  Conversely,  Matthew  uses  "  ethnic,"  that  is,  "  of  Gentile 
kind,"  apparently  in  the  sense  of  "sinner^"  Sometimes,  too,  the 
Jewish  phrase  "the  people  of  the  earth,"  meaning  irreligious  folk, 
might  have  been  misunderstood  as  Gentiles.  There  are  also 
indications  that  the  Biblical  "  earth  "  or  "land,"  when  used  by  Jesus 
in  its  similar  Aramaic  form,  either  in  a  good  sense  (as  in  Ps.  xxiv.  i 
"the  earth  is  the  Lord's")  or  in  a  bad  sense  (as  in  Ps.  ii.  2  "the 
kings  of  the  earth  ")  might  be  misunderstood  by  Greek  translators ^ 

feared  the  multitude"  (comp.  Jn  vii.  49  "this  multitude  that  knoweth  not  the 
law  are  accursed  "). 

^  [3442  /^]  In  Mt.  v.  47  iOviKoi,  Syr.  Curet.  has  "  pagans,"  5\3n — a  word  meaning 
in  Heb.  (Gesen.  338)  and  Syr.  {Thes.  1322)  "apostate,"  "godless,"  "hypocrite," 
but  used  freq.  in  Syr.  to  render  lQvi\,  'EXXtjv  (Jn  vii.  35,  Acts  xviii.  4  etc.),  'EXXTp'ii 
(Mk  \'ii.  26).  The  parall.  Lk.  vi.  33  has  afj.apTw\oi,  "sinners."  In  Mt.  vi.  7 
"  use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the  ethnic  (IOviko'C)  do,"  xviii.  17  "as  the  ethnic  (sing.) 
and  the  publican,"  SS  has  "pagan(s)." 

"The  earth"  variously  interpreted 

^  [3442  £-]  For  example,  in  the  Temptation,  the  devil  shews  Jesus  what 
Matthew  calls  (iv.  8)  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  'world  (icdfl-Moi'),"  but  Luke  (iv.  5) 
"all  the  kingdoms  of  the  inhabited  [earth]  {oUovtievris).''  Now  oUovfidv-r)  (repre- 
senting Heb.  ?3n) — which  occurs  26  times  in  LXX,  but  never  thus  with 
"kingdoms" — would  be  inappropriate  for  "kingdoms"  claimed  by  the  devil, 
since  (Is.  xlv.  18)  the  Lord  " formed  it  [i.e.  the  earth]  that  it  might  be  inhabited.'''' 
But  "kingdoms  of  the  earth"  (like  "kings  of  the  earth")  would  be  quite 
appropriate,  being  a  regular  Biblical  phrase,  mostly  meaning  "  earth  "  t'''^> 
opposed  to,  or  distinguished  from,   "heaven." 

However,  Christian  interpreters  might  well  think  that  the  Greek  cosmos, 
"world,"  or  ai6n,  "age,"  would  be  clearer  than  "earth."  Accordingly,  Paul 
speaks  of  (i  Cor.  ii.  6,  8)  "the  rulers  of  this  age"  and  John  (xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  1 1) 
of  ''the  ruler  of  the  [or,  this]  world."  In  his  comment  on  Mt.  xxvii.  27 — 9 
Origen,  too  (Lomm.  v.  40)  says  " 'principes  saeculi  hujus^  qui  (Ps.  ii.  2) 
'adstiterunt,''  and  (on  Ps.  ii.  i — 2)  illustrates  "the  kings  of  the  earth..."  by 
I  Cor.  ii.  6 — 8  "the  rulers  of  this  age."  Also  (on  Jn  xviii.  36)  Origen  (Lomm. 
iii.  228)  connects  the  phrase  "ruler  of  this  age"  with  the  offer  made  to  Jesus  by 
the  devil  (Mt.  iv.  9)  as  referring  to  "kingdoms  set  up  against  men  (/cord  avdpwirwv 
laTafUvuv  ^affiXeiCiv)"  and  adds,  that  these  were  the  kingdoms  referred  to  in  the 
Psalmist's  (ii.  2)  "kings  of  the  earth."  Comp.  Hab.  ii.  20  Heb.  "all  the  earth^' 
with  ib.  Targ.  "  all  the  ido/s  of  the  earth'^ 

Luke  appears  to  have  taken  "  kingdoms  of  the  earth  "  literally.  He  not  only 
renders  "earth"  by  "inhabited  [land],"  but  also  adds  "in  a  moment  of  time," 
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apparently  intending  to  impress  on  the  reader  that  it  was  not  a  series  of  visions  of 
various  kingdoms  of  the  inhabited  world — such  as  might  be  effected  through 
a  "spirit"  that  "lifted  up"  Jesus  and  "took"  Him  from  place  to  place  (comp. 
Ezek.  iii.  14,  viii.  3) — but  an  instantaneous  vision  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
world. 

[3442  </]  "Kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  in  the  Temptation,  not  being  Christ's 
words,  cannot  bear  on  our  investigation  except  so  far  as  the  phrase  may  reveal  what 
was  considered  by  the  author  of  this  early  narrative  to  have  been  Christ's  thought. 
But  the  saying  (Mt.  v.  5)  about  "  the  meek  "  that  "  they  shall  inherit  the  earth"  is 
attributed  by  Matthew  to  Jesus  Himself.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  above 
(3242  (iv))  for  concluding  that  it  is  a  genuine  utterance  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
Luke's  omission  of  it  can  be  explained  as  an  error,  there  is  the  following 
consideration. 

"Inherit,"  and  "earth"  in  connection  with  "inheriting,"  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  in  the  Call  of  Abraham,  with  whom  (3488  b  foil.)  other  portions  also  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (the  New  Law)  appear  to  be  connected. 
By  placing  at  (3242  (iv)  b),  or  near,  the  beginning  of  Christ's  New  Law,  this  promise 
of  "inheriting  the  earth,"  and  by  repeating,  much  later  on,  at  the  end  of  a  section 
(v.  48)  the  precept  given  (3479 — 92)  to  Abraham  ("ye  shall  be  perfect"),  Matthew 
gives  a  doctrinal  unity  to  this  section,  shewing  that  the  Law  of  Christ  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Promise  to  Abraham.  And  by  the  key-word,  '^inherit" 
Matthew  seems  to  indicate  that  the  disciples  are  to  be,  not  obeyers  of  a  Law,  but 
what  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  13,  viii.  17  etc.)  calls  "inheritors,'"  or  "heirs." 

[3442  f]  The  "earth"  (R.V.  "land")  promised  to  Abraham  lends  itself  easily 
to  symbolism.  See  Breithaupt's  Rashi  on  the  passages  in  Genesis  describing  God 
as  calling  the  Patriarch  from  his  own  "land"  (R.V.  "country")  to  a  "land"  that 
He  had  promised  to  (Gen.  xii.  i)  "shew"  him — thrice  {ib.  xii.  7,  xv.  7,  18)  called 
by  God  "this  land,"  and  once  (xiii.  15)  "the  land  that  thou  seest."  Philo  i.  486 
(on  Gen.  xv.  7)  and  Origen  (Horn.  Jerem.  xx.  2 — 4)  recognise  that  this  "land "of 
promise  means,  in  effect,  true  Wisdom,  or  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  "the  land  of  the  Chaldeans" — that  is,  from  idolatry,  and,  in 
particular,  from  the  worship  of  the  stars,  or  of  fate.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
regards  it  rather  as  a  "place" — i.e.  (3106a)  "a  sacred  place" — than  a  "land": 
(xi.  8 — 9)  "By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called,  obeyed  to  go  out  unto  2, place, 
which  he  was  to  receive  for  an  inheritance,  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went ;  by  faith  he  became  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  [land]  not 
his  own."  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (iv.  13)  speaks  of  Abraham  as  "the  inheritor 
of  the  world,^^  where  Origen  explains  "  miindi  "  as  "  terra e  totiiis." 

Dr  Dalman  says  {Words  p.  126)  "  In  the  book  of  Enoch  also  iv.  6ff.  (?  v.  7) 
KKtipovofiTiaovaLv  ttjv  yrji>  appears  to  be  a  name  for  the  collective  blessings  of  salva- 
tion received  by  the  'elect.'  This  is  expressly  stated  Sauh.  x.  i  where  the  phrase 
in  Is.  Ix.  21  'to  possess  the  land'" — more  literally  (3488  b — 6)  inherit  the  land — 
"is  explained  as  referring  to  participation  in  the  future  age." 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Jesus,  who  allegorized  every  elemental  word 
that  He  used,  would  make  no  exception  as  to  "earth'"  or  "land,"  and  that  He 
followed  the  general  Jewish  tradition  in  attributing  a  spiritual  meaning — not  of 
course  excluding  the  literal  meaning,  but  inculcating  the  spiritual  meaning  as 
the  essential  one — to  the  promise  of  "  inheriting  the  earth."  And  this  certainty 
greatly  increases  the  probability  that  He  actually  used  the  phrase  in  His  doctrine 
with  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Abraham. 
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If  the  word  "nations"  caused  confusion  in  the  Synoptic  traditions 
about  the  "  delivering  up "  of  Jesus,  and  about  other  matters,  then 
we  can  the  better  understand  why  John  thought  it  desirable  to 
exclude  the  term  from  his  gospel.     At  all  events  he  does  exclude  it. 

[3443/"]  But  if  Matthew  was  right  in  retaining,  as  Christ's,  and  Luke  wrong  in 
rejecting,  the  saying  that  the  "meek"  should  '"inherit  the  earth,"  there  follows 
some  increase  of  the  probability  that  Matthew  may  also  have  been  right  in  assigning 
to  Him,  tliough  not  the  word  "world,"  yet  the  substance  of  the  saying,  "Ve  are 
the  light  of  the  worldJ"  And  the  same  holds  good,  verbally  as  well  as  substantially, 
about  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.^^  The  former  might  be  a  paraphrase  of 
Isaiah's  phrase  "a  light  for  nations''^  (comp.  Philipp.  ii.  15  "ye  are  seen  as  lights 
in  the  world'"). 

Also  such  forms  as  (Gesen.  766^)  "people  of  the  earth,"  or  "sons  of  the 
people,"  might  be  used  by  Jesus,  not  in  the  ordinary  contemptuous  sense  in  which 
"people  of  the  earth"  was  used  by  the  Pharisees  (Levy  iii.  659)  but  to  mean  those 
who  needed  to  be  enlightened  and  helped.  "Of  the  earth"  might  naturally  be 
omitted  by  some  Greek  translators,  as  it  is  by  LXX  in  2  K.  xvi.  15  (but  A  +  t^ 
7^j),  Jer.  xxxiv.  19,  and  i  Esdr.  i.  34  ot  kK  roO  idvovs  (compared  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  i 
6  Xabs  TTJs  yrjs). 

[3442^]  If  Jesus  had  used  the  word  "world"  {kSc/mos,  D^IJ?)  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  "world,"  it  would  probably  have  been  employed  by  Matthew  in  Mt.  xi.  25 
(comp.  Lk.  X.  21)  "Father,  Lord  of  heaven  attd  earth"  (on  which  see  3503  a  foil.). 
Matthew  seems  fond  of  the  word  "world,"  and  the  phrase  "  Lord  of  the  world  " 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  in  Jewish  tradition.  Matthew's  non-use  of  it  in  this 
particular  passage  is  therefore  an  indication  that  Jesus  did  not  use  it,  and  that  in 
this  solemn  utterance  Matthew  did  not  venture  to  introduce  it  as  a  paraphrase. 
Also,  in  addition  to  the  facts  alleged  above,  see  Dalman,  iVords  p.  162,  pointing 
out  that  in  Dan.  ii.  35,  39,  iii.  31  (iv.  i)  etc.,  where  "the  whole  of  the  world" 
might  have  been  expected,  "the  whole  of  the  earth"  is  used.  Even  in  Mk  viii.  36, 
Mt.  xvi.  26,  Lk.  ix.  25  "gain  the  whole  world'''' — the  (Dalman,  ib.  p.  169) 
"solitary  instance  in  the  words  of  Jesus" — it  is  possible  that  the  original  was 
"the  whole  earth."  In  other  alleged  instances,  Dalman  points  out  {}b.  pp.  166 — 7) 
that  no  threefold  evidence  exists  for  the  use  of  "world." 

[3442-4]  Onkelos  (and  sim.  Jon.  Targ.)  twice  (on  Exod.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23 
"/>4«  Lord,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel")  uses  "Lord  of  the  world"  for  Heb. 
^^ Lord  (Adonai),"  and  so  does  the  Targum  on  Is.  iii.  1  "■the  Lord  (Targ.  Lord  of 
the  world),  Jehovah  Sabaoth."  The  phrase  and  similar  phrases  are  frequent  in 
Enoch — meaning,  it  would  seem,  mostly  "Lord  of  infinite  time,"  but  sometimes 
suggesting  "  Lord  of  infinite  space"  (Dalman,  Words  p.  163 — 5  and  Enoch  i.  3  etc.). 
But,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  above-quoted  (Mt.  xi.  25)  '■'^ Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  Jesus  preferred  to  think  of  "heaven"  and  "earth"  not  as  one,  but  as  two 
that  are  at  one,  thus  preserving  the  thought  of  a  harmonious  correspondence 
("as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth").  This  correspondence  is  regarded  by  John  as  being, 
not  between  places  but  between  persons,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or 
between  God  and  God's  children,  mankind.  In  the  fourth  gospel,  "earth"  occurs 
in  Christ's  words  onlyinxii.  24,  32,  xvii.  4  to  describe  the  seed  "falling  into  the 
earth,"  Jesus  "  lifted  up  from  the  earth,"  and  the  completion  of  the  Son's  labour 
in  "glorifying"  the  Father  "  on  the  earth." 
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In  one  passage  (xi.  48 — 52)  he  uses  the  singular — possibly  with  a 
subtle  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  "people"  of  the  Lord  had  become 
a  mere  "  nation  " — but  the  plural,  in  the  sense  of  Gentiles,  or  in  any 
other  sense,  he  absolutely  rejects.  Instead  of  being  "  delivered  up 
to  the  Gentiles,"  the  Messiah  in  the  fourth  gospel  is  regarded  as 
giving  Himself — or  as  given  by  God — to,  or  for,  "the  world." 

"The  world"  is  personified  by  John  from  the  beginning  of  his 
gospel  as  the  human  "  world,''  made  through  the  Word.  The  Word 
comes  to  it  as  to  "  his  own,"  but  is  not  "  received  "  by  "  his  own." 
The  fourth  gospel  is  an  epic  describing  the  war  waged  by  the  Word, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  true  Ruler  of  "  the  world "  (that  is  to  say,  of 
" l/ie  world"  as  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be)  against  the  false  ruler  of 
the  world  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  world  as  it  ought  not  to  be  and  is). 
In  this  conflict  the  Son  rescues  the  captive  by  delivering  Himself  up 
to  "  the  world  "  in  a  twofold  sense,  that  men  may  first  put  Him  to 
death,  and  afterwards  receive  Him  into  their  hearts,  and,  with  Him, 
eternal  life. 

[3443J  In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  this  parable  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  though  it  does  not  mention  "the  son  of  man,"  implies 
that  the  Shepherd  is  the  Human  Spirit  of  God  to  whom  "the  porter  " — 
that  same  Spirit,  in  the  form  and  measure  in  which  it  is  resident 
in  man^ — is  regarded  as  being  always  responsive;  and  that  all 
professing  shepherds  of  peoples — commonly  called  kings,  but  by  no 
means  excluding  priests,  prophets,  orators  and  writers — who  wish  to 
push  themselves  "before"  this  Human  Spirit  and  to  claim  precedence 
of  it,  are  "  thieves  and  robbers." 

It  implies  also  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  fulfils  the  double  promise 
of  God  to  Abraham  that  He  will  be  both  "  reward  "  and  "  shield," 
rewarding  the  flock  with  food  in  the  pasture,  and  shielding  it  from 
"the  wolf." 

As  for  the  "  food,"  the  evangelist  has  previously  described  it  in 
the  eucharistic  chapter  as  "  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  son  of  man." 
Here  he  describes  it  by  a  new  metaphor,  as  "pasture."  But  he 
passes  on  to  describe  the  "  shielding  "  in  such  terms  as  to  introduce 
the  thought  of  the  blood  or  soul  or  life  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as 
being  poured  out  for  those  whom  He  loves.  Thus  he  suggests,  in  a 
new  form,  the  doctrine  of  Mark  and  Matthew  (omitted  by  Luke) 
about  "the  son  of  man"  as  "ransoming,"  and  also  their  eucharistic 

^  See  3303^,  and  comp.  Rom.  viii.  15—16,  26. 
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doctrine  (omitted  by  Luke)  concerning  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
"  for  many^." 

"  Intercession  "  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fourth  gospel  and  may 
seem  alien  from  it.  So  it  assuredly  is,  if  it  means  "  begging  off "  or 
"  pleading  one's  own  merits  to  save  the  demerits  of  others  from  due 
punishment."  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  "  He  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near  unto  God  through  him, 
seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  theml"  John 
accepts,  in  some  sense,  this  view  of  intercession  as  a  kind  of 
" drawing  fuar"  in  which  Christ  draws  men  near  to  God,  and  thereby 
may  be  popularly  said  to  draw  God  near  to  them — as  we  speak  of 
the  sun  "  rising "  to  us  when  we  "  rise "  to  the  sun.  When  he 
represents  Jesus  as  saying,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up...,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  myself^"  it  is  the  voice  of  an  ambassador : — Jesus  is  regarded 
as  saying  to  us  ^^  Draw  near  to  God  through  me.  You  do  not  distrust 
me.  Then  do  not  distrust  Him,  for  I  am  one  with  Him.  He  may 
punish  you,  but  He  cannot  be  unjust  to  you.  I  intercede  for  Him 
against  the  voice  of  the  Devil,  the  Slanderer,  and  I  say,  Be  ye 
reconciled  unto  God*."  This  means,  in  effect,  intercession  for  God 
rather  than  intercession  for  men. 


1  [SM3a]  It  is  possible  that  an  Aramaic  word  preserved  by  Mark  alone,  (v.  41) 
"Talitha,"  may  illustrate  the  Parable  of  the  Shepherd.  The  masculine  of  this 
noun,  in  Hebrew,  means  '■'■lamb."  But  in  Aramaic  it  means  (Gesen.  378a) 
'^^ lamb''  or  '^'^ youth,'''  and  (Levy  Ch.  i.  303)  more  frequently  the  latter,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Exod.  ii.  6  (Jon.  Targ.)  '■'child"  or  "babe."'  Onkelos  never 
uses  the  word,  but  in  Palestinian  Aramaic  it  is  very  frequent  indeed.  In 
Ps.  cx\'iii.  27  "Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,"  Targ.  has  "lamb,"  which  Levy 
interprets  as  pi.  "lambs"  but  Walton  as  "child  (puerum)." 

[3443  ^]  There  is  nothing  more  conspicuous  for  its  presence  in  the  three  gospels, 
and  for  its  absence  in  the  fourth,  than  Christ's  love  of,  and  anxiety  for,  His  "little 
ones,"  "litde  children,"  and  "babes."  If  His  native  tongue  taught  Him  to 
regard  "children"  as  "lambs,"  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  Him  to  r^ard 
Himself  as  a  shepherd,  a  new  light  is  thrown  on  Christ's  doctrine  concerning 
little  children,  and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fourth  evangelist,  while  passing  over, 
so  to  speak,  the  Synoptic  child-element  in  Christ's  doctrine,  endeavours  to 
supplement  it  by  what  we  may  call  the  lamb-element  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  See  3440  b,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  called  His  disciples  "flock  of 
the  little  ones,"  meaning,  "flock  oi lambs." 

*  Heb.  vii.  25.  '  Jn  xii.  32. 

*  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  20  "We  are  ambassadors... be  ye  reconciled  unto  God." 
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CHAPTER   VI 
"THE   SON   OF   MAN"   NOT   UNDERSTOOD 

§  I.     ^^  The  son  of  man  ascending  where  he  zvas  before^" 

[3444]  We  now  come  to  a  group  of  utterances  exhibiting  "the 
son  of  man "  in  various  aspects,  but  all  implying  some  misunder- 
standing or  non-understanding  of  the  term.  In  one  instance  a  man 
whom  Jesus  has  healed,  and  to  whom  He  says,  "  Dost  thou  believe 
on  the  son  of  man?"  replies,  "And  who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  may 
believe  on  him^?"  In  another,  when  Jesus  has  said  "If  I  be  lifted 
up,"  the  multitude  is  described  as  assuming — perhaps  with  reference 
to  past  utterances  of  Jesus — that  He  has  said  "  If  the  son  of  man 
be  lifted  up,"  and  as  asking,  "  How  sayest  thou,  '  The  son  of 
man  must  be  lifted  up'?  Who  is  this  'son  of  man^'?"  In  the 
former  case,  belief  follows;  in  the  latter,  unbelief.  The  questioner 
in  the  former  case  is  the  man  born  blind,  cast  out  of  the  synagogue, 
typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  persecuted  Jewish 
converts.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  the  "  multitude,"  typical  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jews,  who  never  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
Incarnation. 

The  first  of  the  quotations  now  to  be  considered  deals  with 
*' ascending."  This  John  has  mentioned  before  in  the  dialogue  with 
Nicodemus  in  a  manner  implying  that  "the  son  of  man "  has  previously 
both  descended  and  ascended,  "  No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven 
but  he  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  son  of  man*."     It 

•  Jn  vi.  6i — 2  (R-V.)  "Doth  this  cause  you  to  stumble?  [What]  then  if  ye 
should  behold  the  Son  of  man  ascending  where  he  was  before?"  On  the  best 
rendering  of  this  difficult  passage  see  Joh.  Gr.  2210 — 12  etc. 

■■'  Jn  ix.  36,  see  3452—3.  *  Jn  xii.  34,  see  3464 — 6. 

*  [3444  a]  Jn  iii.  13,  see  3386 — 90.  On  the  mystical  and  etymological 
connection  between  "ascending"  and  "sacrifice,"  see  3422/;  comp.  Rashi  (on 
Gen.  xxii.  12)  who  represents  God  as  saying  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  that  He  has  not  changed  His  mind  :  "I  said  not  unto  thee,  'Sacrifice 
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has  also  been  implied  in  the  promise  to  Nathanael  of  a  vision  of 
"  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  the  son  of  xnan\"  To 
Nathanael,  the  promise  is  mentioned  as  "greater  things";  to 
Nicodemus,  as  a  part  of  "heavenly  things,"  hardly  to  be  revealed 
to  one  who  has  been  told  "earthly  things"  and  "beheves  not'." 

[3445]  In  the  present  passage  (vi.  62)  Jesus  implies  again  that 
there  is  something  of  a  "  greater "  or  "  heavenly "  element  in  what 
He  is  about  to  say,  which  will  surely  be  a  stum bUng- block.  The 
verb  "scandalize,"  or  "cause  to  s tumble ^"  so  common  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  i^  in  this  gospel  here  for  the  first  time  called  into  use. 
The  passage  may  perhaps  be  translated,  "  Doth  this  cause  you  to 
stumble?  If  then  ye  be  at  this  moment  beholding  {or,  if  then  ye 
be  found  in  the  day  of  visitation  beholding)  the  son  of  man  ascending 
where  he  was  Lefore,  [what  then]  ?  " 

These  difficult  words  ("ascending  where  he  was  before")  in  the 
absence  of  comments  from  any  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers*,  may 
perhaps  receive  some  light  from  Jeromes  commentary  on  Isaiah's 
doctrine  of  the  food  that  is  to  be  "  bought "  but  "without  price*,"  and 

him,'  but  '  Cause  him  to  ascend.'  Thou  hast  caused  him  to  ascend.  Cause  him 
also  to  descend." 

1  Jn  i.  51,  see  3374—7  foil. 

*  Jn  iiL  12  "If  I  told  you  earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye 
believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  ?" 

*  Seejoh.  Voc.  1545,  1694.     Lk.  and  Jn  each  use  it  twice. 

*  E.g.  Irenaeus,  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  and  Tertullian. 

*  [3445a]  Is.  Iv.  i  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
be  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  (dyopaffare,  n3C)  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price."  The  Jews  interpret  "  the 
waters "  as  denoting  the  Law ;  Christians,  as  represented  by  Jerome,  would 
naturally  interpret  it  as  denoting  the  "free  gift"  of  the  Spirit  which  cannot  be 
"bought"  for  "money"  (Acts  viii.  20  "thou  hast  thought  to  obtain  the  gift  of  God 
with  money"). 

Rashi's  comment  on  "buy"  is  "It  means  [/^  same  as  in  the  well-known 
passage\  to  buy,  that  is,  to  buy  com. "  This  is,  at  first  sight,  obscure.  But  Rashi 
expects  his  readers  to  know  their  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  minuteness  scarcely  con- 
ceivable by  us,  and  to  be  aware  that  (Mandelkem  p.  1147)  ^^  Hebrew  verb  here 
used  by  Isaiah  to  express  "buj-ing" — a  verb  that  occurs  some  13  times  in  Genesis 
and  hardly  ever  elsewhere — is  never  used  in  the  infinitive  except  (7  times)  in  Gen. 
xli.  57 — xliii.  22  of  buying  com  in  Egypt.  This  meant,  symbolically,  buj-ing 
pleasure  at  the  cost  of  freedom.  Rashi,  on  Gen.  xlii.  2  "And  he  \i.e.  Jacob]  said. 
Get  you  down  and  buy  for  us,"  says  "He  said  Go  down,  not  Go,'^  because  it  meant 
(according  to  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  letters)  the  two  hundred  and  ten  years 
of  slaver.-.  Also,  on  Gen.  xli.  56 — 7,  Rashi  refers  to  the  present  passage  of  Isaiah 
to  shew  that  the  word  does  not  always  mean  "buy  com." 

[3445  ^]    The  Jewish  associations   with  this   Heb.   word,   and  with   its   Gk 
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of  the  conversion  of  the  wicked  to  God,  followed  by  these  words, 
"For  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
return eth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth  and  maketh  it  bring 
forth  and  bud,  and  giveth  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater, 
so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth.  //  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  pleased" 

[3446]  According  to  one  interpretation,  says  Jerome  on  Isaiah, 
this  "  Word "  is  the  one  concerning  whom  it  is  written  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God... He  \i.e.  the 
Word]  '  will  not  return '  unto  Him  \i.e.  God]  '  void,'  unless  He  shall 
have  accomplished  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  shall  have  'filled  all 
things '  (on  account  of  which  things  He  had  been  endowed  with  a 
body)  and  shall  have  reconciled  the  world  to  God^" 

Jerome's  apparent  allusion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  would 
indicate  that  he  connected  Isaiah's  law  of  the  harvest  with  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  Christ  mentioned  in  that  epistle.  The  descent,  in 
that  epistle,  "to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  i.e.  to  Hades, 
might  well  correspond  to  the  Johannine  death  of  the  "grain  of 
wheat,"  which  Christ  mentions  later  on,  "If  it  die  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit  ^" 


rendering  in  Genesis,  d7o/5dfa>,  should  prepare  us  to  find  John  sometimes  using  it 
in  passages  where  a  contrast  is  intended  between  food  that  can  be  "bought"  and 
food  that  can  not.  In  Jn  iv.  8  it  is  used  of  the  disciples  departing  from  their 
Master  to  ^^ buy  food."  On  their  departure,  Jesus  teaches  the  Samaritan  woman 
concerning  the  gift  of  the  ' '  living  water "  ;  and  when  the  disciples  return  Jesus 
says  that  He  has  "food"  of  which  they  know  nothing.  In  Jn  vi.  5,  the  question 
"Whence  are  we  to  buy  loaves?"  precedes  the  "sign"  of  the  Five  Thousand,  in 
which  loaves  are  not  "bought,"  but  given.  "Buy"  occurs  for  the  last  time  in 
Jn  xiii.  29  "3«y  those  things  which  we  need  for  the  feast" — words  supposed 
by  the  disciples  (but  wrongly)  to  have  been  uttered  to  Judas  Iscariot  by  Jesus. 

^  Is.  Iv.  10 — II.     See  3388,  comp.  3422. 

^  [3446a]  "Qui  non  revertetur  ad  eum  vacuus,  nisi  Patris  fecerit  voluntatem, 
et  'universa  compleverit'  propter  quae  fuerat  corporatus,  et  mundum  reconciliaverit 
Deo."  In  "universa  compleverit"  Jerome  seems  to  allude  to  Eph.  iv.  10  "He 
that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  far  above  all  the  heavens  that 
he  mighty?//  all  things" 

[3446  3]  It  might  be  objected  that  the  Word  cannot  here  mean  the  incarnate 
Word  since  God  speaks  of  it  as  "from  my  mouth."  In  answer,  Jerome  says 
"Qui  de  ore  procedere  dicitur  et  de  utero  ac  vulva:  non  quod  Deus  haec 
membra  habeat,  sed  quod  nos  naturam  Domini  per  nostra  verba  discamus." 

Jerome's  .second  interpretation  is  "the  word"  of  the  Gospel. 

*  [3446  f]  Jn  xii.  24.  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxvi.  p.  89  c)  says  that  the  Gnostics 
quoted  the  words  "When  ye  see  the  son  of  man  ascending  etc."  in  a  treatise 
called  The  Great  Interrogations  of  Mary.    Perhaps  he  has  unconsciously  slandered 
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[3447]  According  to  this  view,  the  Johannine  words  under 
consideration  are  placed  toward  the  end  of  the  eucharistic  chapter 
in  order  to  emphasize  four  points,  ist,  the  consistency  of  the 
eucharistic  doctrine  of  ascent  and  descent  in  connection  with  "the 
son  of  man,"  2nd,  its  spirituality,  3rd,  its  temporary  unintelligibility, 
4th,  its  effect  in  calling  out  true  belief  in  a  small  number  of  chosen 
disciples. 

First,  the  doctrine  of  ascent  and  descent  is  consistently  taught 
(as  indicated  above)  to  the  companions  of  Nathanael,  to  Nicodemus, 
and  now  publicly  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum. 

Secondly,  it  is  spiritual.  There  is  no  local  ascent  to  God.  If 
man  wishes  to  mount  up  to  Him,  he  must  accept  what  God  sends 
down — the  kind  rain  of  His  goodness.  His  human  goodness,  revealed 
in  "  the  son  of  man  " — and  must  send  up  to  Him  responsive  fruit 

Thirdly,  it  is,  for  the  time,  unintelligible,  until  it  has  been  tried 
and  proved,  not  by  logic  but  by  experience.  Man  cannot  easily 
divest  himself  of  the  opinion  that  human  goodness  is  a  poor  thing 
in  the  universe,  as  compared  with  human  power,  and  still  more  with 
superhuman  power. 

Fourthly,  its  effect  (like  the  effect  of  Gideon's  tests)  was  to 
eliminate  the  great  mass  of  Christ's  followers  and  to  leave  a  small 
residuum,  from  the  centre  of  which,  Peter,  there  came  the  confession, 
"Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life.  We  perfectly  believe  and  [indeed] 
know  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God'. 

[3448]  Admitting,  then,  that  Jesus  did  not  actually  utter  these 
words,  we  may  still  accept  them  as  a  mystical  exposition  of  His 
doctrine,  historically  true  in  this  respect,  that  it  represents  Jesus  as 
appealing  to  an  invisible  world  of  realities  which  He  strove  to  make 
visible,  as  far  as  possible,  to  His  disciples,  but  could  not  make  more 
than  faintly  visible  as  yet.  If  He  could  have  conveyed  to  them  His 
full  meaning,  with  the  force  it  had  for  Himself,  might  it  not  be  said 
that  there  would  have  been  no  need  that  He  should  die,  and  rise 
again,  and  send  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Luke  represents  Jesus  as  saying  "I  beheld  Satan  fallen  from 
heaven-."    So,  here,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Jesus  regards  the  Jews  as 

them  by  taking  literally  what  they  meant  as  a  metaphor — a  grossly  hyperbolical 
and  distasteful  one.  But  in  any  case  the  Gnostics  connected  the  words  with 
"seed." 

^  Jn  vi.  69.     On  "perfectly  believe,"  xe/oh.  Gr.  2476. 

«  Lk.  X.  18. 
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at  this  very  moment  "beholding" — for  it  is  going  on  before  their 
eyes,  only  they  will  not  open  them — what  may  be  described  as  the 
incense  of  a  sacrifice  ascending,  or  as  the  ascending  "  son  of  man," 
or  as  the  return  of  the  incarnate  Word  to  His  place  after  having 
performed  His  errand.  .  But  to  the  majority  of  the  Jews  there  was 
nothing  visible,  and  indeed  nothing  really  audible;  for  what  they  heard 
while  Jesus  spoke  "  in  the  synagogue  as  he  taught  at  Capernaum," 
enunciating  the  doctrine  of  "  the  living  bread,"  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  flow  of  meaningless  words — words  without  the  Word. 

§  2.     "  Wheti  ye  have  lifted  up  the  son  of  man^" 

[3449]  The  twofold  meaning  of  "lift  up" — namely,  "exalt"  and 
"crucify" — has  been  explained  above  (3402 — 5).  But  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence,  "  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  [he],"  needs  some 
explanation.  The  whole  chapter  turns  on  what  may  be  called  the 
Humanity  of  God^  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  when  Jesus 
is  about  to  allege  the  testimony  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  He  is 
represented  as  saying  "Yea,  even  in  your  law  it  is  written  that  the 
testimony  of  two  men  is  true^"  It  is  nowhere  thus  exactly  "written." 
The  Law  says,  not  "two  menj'^  but  "two  witnesses."  and  the  text  is 
correctly  quoted  in  Matthew*. 

[3450]  Then  Jesus  is  described  by  John  as  going  on  to  use  language 
that  we  (or,  at  least,  those  who  feel  with  the  author)  must  frankly 
admit  to  be  not  only  impossible  but  also  apparently  unfair  to  the 
Pharisees    as    well    as    to    Himself.     At    Ober    Ammergau,    when 

^  Jn  viii.  28  "When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that 
I  am  [he]." 

"^  [3449a]  "The  Humanity  of  God."  That  does  not  mean  an  attribute  in 
God  nominally  corresponding  to  the  humanity  of  man,  but  really  perhaps  no 
more  corresponding  to  it  than  Aries  and  Taurus,  (the  Ram  and  the  Bull  in 
heaven,  correspond  to  the  ram  and  the  bull  on  earth.  It  implies  a  faith  in  the 
spiritual  truth  of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  "appearance  as  of  a  man"  on  the  throne 
in  heaven,  really  corresponding  to  "the  son  of  man"  on  earth.  Also  "humanity" 
means  all  human  virtue,  not  merely  the  human  virtue  of  kindness. 

'  Jn  viii.  17. 

*  [3449  3]  Deut.  xix.  15  "At  the  mouth  \i.e.  word]  of  two  witnesses  or  at  the 
mouth  of  three  witnesses  shall  be  established  [every]  word  (R.V.  'a  matter')," 
quoted  in  Mt.  xviii.  16.  Numb.  xxxv.  30  says  "The  manslayer  shall  be  slain  at 
the  mouth  of  witnesses ;  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  that 
he  die."  There  maybe — as  so  often  in  John — a  second  meaning,  "The  testimony 
of  two  human  beings  is  true.  How  much  more  the  testimony  of  God  and 
His  Son!" 
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witnessing  the  Johannine  details  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate, 
people  have  sometimes  said  "  It  is  not  fair.  The  Johannine  Jesus 
does  not  give  Pilate  a  chance  of  understanding  Him."  So  some  may 
feel  constrained  to  say  here,  about  the  Johannine  Jesus,  "  He  does 
not  give  the  Pharisees  a  chance."  For  what  chance  does  He  give 
them  in  the  words,  "  I  am  he  that  beareth  witness  of  myself,  and 
the  Father  that  sent  me  beareth  witness  of  me'  "?  Might  not  any 
fanatic  or  false  prophet  say  this?  Can  we  fairly  condemn  the 
Pharisees  for  having  said  "  Thou  bearest  witness  of  thyself,  thy 
witness  is  not  true'-"? 

We  cannot  with  any  fairness  condemn  them,  except  on  the 
hypothesis — which  some  few,  besides  Christians,  may  perhaps 
accept — that  Jesus  was  of  a  special  nature.  We  must  condemn 
them  if  we  believe  that  they  had  before  them  a  human  being  with 
a  special  atmosphere  of  divine  humanity,  capable  of  making  itself 
felt  by  those  who  were  truly  human,  so  that  they  ought  to  have  said, 
"  Yes,  it  is  true.  This  man  does  bear  witness  of  himself,  and  yet 
his  witness  is  true.  He  must  be  a  son  of  God  attested  by  the  works 
that  he  performs  with  the  help  of  God  his  Father." 

The  evangelist  apparently  wishes  to  make  us  realise  the  great 
gulf  between  the  Pharisees — who  would  not  be  satisfied  except  by 
"a  sign  "from  the  material //fl<r^  called  ^''heaven" — and  Jesus,  who 
proffered  them  "a  sign"  from  the  spiritual  "heaven,"  and  who — like 
a  child  of  heaven  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  earth — was  surprised  that 
His  testimony  was  not  received. 

"  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep ! "  says  a  tradition  of 
Christ's  words  in  Matthew^  The  parallel  Mark  and  Luke  do  not 
contain  this  clause.  But  Luke  implies  the  thought  twice  in  acts  of 
healing  peculiar  to  his  gospel^  John  is  not  content  with  these  and 
other  historically  truthful  representations  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 
He  feels  them  to  be  inadequate  without  some  addition  to  shew  that 
this  fervour  for  humanity  sprang  out  of  His  divinity,  out  of  His 
familiarity,  so  to  speak,  with  the  humane  Father  in  heaven,  and  out 
of  His  conviction  that  a  Witness  to  humanity  above  was  working 


^  Jn  viii.  1 8. 

*  Jn  viii.  13. 

'  Mt.  xii.    12,   not  in  the  parall.   Mk  iii.   4,   Lk.  vi.  9,  nor  in  the  similar 
Lk.  xiv.  I  —  6. 

*  Lk.  xiii.  15,  and  xiv.  i — 6. 
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with  Himself,  the  Witness  to  humanity  below — "  two  human 
beings'." 

[3451]  Returning  to  the  special  text  under  consideration  and  to 
the  words  "ye  shall  know  that  I  am,"  we  shall  recognise,  in  "I  am," 
a  reference  to  the  preceding  "  I  am  "  in  "  Except  ye  believe  that 
I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins^."  In  both,  there  is  a  reference 
to  Isaiah,  "Ye  are  my  witnesses...,  [ye]  and  my  servant  whom 
I  have  chosen,  that  ye  may  know,  and  believe  me,  and  understand 
that  I  [AM]  HE^."  The  evangeUst  leaves  the  meaning  of  "I  am  " 
(in  this  passage)  doubtful.  If  the  Jews  had  thought  that  Jesus 
meant  what  Isaiah  meant,  they  would  have  stoned  Him  at  once  as 
they  attempted  to  do  later  on^  He  might  be  supposed  to  mean, 
here,  "  Though  I  go  away  I  am  [living]  {or,  I  [still]  live)."  And  that, 
of  course,  would  be  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

"  The  whole  truth  "  is — in  the  judgment  of  the  fourth  evangelist — 
that  Humanity  on  earth,  when  "hfted  up"  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  begin  by  "looking  upon,"  but  end  by  worshipping,  "him  whom 
they  have  pierced  V  will  be  found  by  them  to  be  one  with  Humanity 
in  the  Father,  and  with  the  eternal  God,  who  alone  can  say  I  AM^ 

§  3.     '■^ And  who  is  he,  Lord...''?" 

[3452]  The  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  follows 
words  of  Jesus  printed,  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version,  "  Dost 
thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God}"  But  the  margin  adds  "Many 
ancient  authorities  read  the  Son  of  man."     Westcott  and  Hort  print 


^  [3450a]  The  emphasis  on  "man"  is  often  much  greater  in  Greek  than  in 
the  English  translation  from  Greek.  For  example,  the  English  "all  men"  may 
be  used  to  represent  (i)  irAvres,  (2)  irdvTes  avOpwwoi,  but  it  would  not  represent 
the  latter  adequately.  We  should  have  to  italicise  "men,"  or  to  say  "all  human 
beings."  Hence  we  may  miss  the  emphasis  that  Origen  found  in  the  context  of 
the  passage  we  are  now  discussing  (Jn  viii.  40)  "Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  etc." 
It  may  be  paraphrased  thus:  "You  say  you  are  Abraham's  children;  but  you 
do  not  act  like  him.  ffe  loved  human  beings  and  loved  God's  truth.  I  am  a 
human  being,  and  I  am  telling  you  God's  truth,  and  you  are  seeking  to  kill  me" 
{%^^foh.  Gr.  1934—5,  2412  a). 

2  Jn  viii.  24.  ^  Is.  xliii.  10 — 13.  ■*  Jn  viii.  59. 

'  Jn  xix.  37. 

«  On  I  AM,  seefoh.  Gr.  2220  foil.,  2699. 

^  Jn  ix.  35—6  (R.V.)  "He  said,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?  He 
answered  and  said.  And  who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  him?" 
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^^  the  son  of  man"  without  alternative,  and  their  reading  is  confirmed 
by  the  Sinaitic  Syrian  and  will  be  assumed  to  be  correct  \ 

The  once  blind  man,  having  innocently  called  the  great  prophet 
"the  man  called  Jesus,"  and  finding  his  benefactor  virulently  attacked 
as  "this  OT««,"  vigorously  defends  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  miracle 
of  mercy,  without  any  attempt  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
He  had  broken  the  Law.  We  must  suppose  the  man  (thus  we  may 
best  explain  the  dialogue)  to  have  been  so  moved  by  the  words  and 
tones,  as  well  as  by  the  unprecedented  act,  of  the  Healer,  that  he 
thoroughly  believes  in  Him,  and  hence  is  ready  to  believe  in  anyone 
whom  the  Healer  commends  to  him.  In  effect — before  Jesus  had 
said  to  him  "  Believest  thou?" — he  already  believed,  heart  and  soul, 
in  a  divine  incarnation  of  kindness  and  power,  a  heavenly  humanity, 
which  he  identified  with  "the  man  called  Jesus^"  {Joh.  Gr.  2157). 
The  question  of  Jesus  implies  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  "  Thou  [I  am 
sure]  believest  on  the  son  of  man^" 

^  [3462  a\  It  is  confirmed  by  other  than  textual  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  "Who  is  he?"  might  naturally  induce  scribes  or  editors  to 
say  "This  could  not  apply  to  'son  of  man,'  for  everyone  knew  that  Jesus  called 
Himself  'son  of  man.'  and  therefore  'son  of  man'  must  be  corrected  as  an  error 
for  'son  of  God.'"  Thus  we  can  explain  "son  of  God"  as  a  scribal  correction. 
But  we  cannot  explain  "son  of  man"  as  a  scribal  correction. 

[3462  (J]  In  the  next  place,  there  are  points  in  the  context  that  indicate  an 
emphasis  laid  on  "man,"  and  on  "man"  as  despised.  The  healed  man,  bom 
blind,  did  not  apparently  know  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  widely  recognised 
as  a  great  prophet.  He  quite  innocently  calls  his  benefactor  (Jn  ix.  ii)  "the  man 
called  Jesus."  Then  the  Pharisees  (Jn  ix.  i6,  24)  contemptuously  take  up  and 
reiterate  the  term,  as  being  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose.  They  inveigh  against 
the  "man"  Jesus,  almost  as  we  might  speak  of  "this/^//<77d'"  {Joh.  Gr.  2386 li). 

[3462  c\  It  is  true  that  the  blind  man  afterwards,  when  asked  his  opinion  about 
his  benefactor,  replies  (Jn  ix.  17)  "he  is  a  prophet."  But  this  is  like  the  inference 
of  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn  iv.  19)  "Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet."  It 
neither  proves  nor  suggests  that  the  man  had  heard  of  Jesus  before,  much  less 
that  he  knew  His  ordinary  self-appellation  to  be  "the  son  of  man." 

[3462 (/]  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  correct  reading  is  "son  of  man"  (and  not 
"son  of  God  "),  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  results  of  the  question, 
in  effect,  "Who  is  this  son  of  man?"  asked  by  the  beggar,  who  ends  in  believing, 
and  by  the  multitude  (3464),  who  end  in  not  believing.  Such  a  contrast — 
illustrating  the  unimportance  of  mere  words  as  compared  with  the  importance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  words — would  be  eminently  characteristic  of  the  fourth  gospel. 

"^  Joh.  Gr.  2242.  "Thou"  is  emphatic.  There  is  not  more  than  a  touch  of 
the  interrogative  tone. 

^  [3462^]  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  question  "Who  is  he?"  is  (Jn  ix.  37) 
"Thou  hast  both  seen  him  and  he  it  is  that  speaketh  with  thee."  This  resembles 
the  reply  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn  iv.  26)  "I  that  am  speaking  unto  thee." 
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[3453]  It  is  characteristic  of  this  gospel  that,  in  it,  Nathanael  goes 
beyond  Peter,  and  this  poor  blind  beggar  goes  beyond  Nathanael,  in 
the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Moreover,  this  man  is  not 
checked  by  Jesus  as  Nathanael  is.  The  blind  man  "  worships,"  and 
Jesus  does  not  forbid  the  worship. 

To  "  worship  "  may  have  been,  in  some  sense,  an  error — that  is 
to  say,  an  error  for  others  not  in  this  man's  condition,  and  yet  not  an 
error  for  a  man  born  blind  and  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  human  incarnation  of  the  divine  Love.  Perhaps  the  evangelist 
regarded  it  as  some  compensation  for  a  manhood  spent  in  darkness, 
to  be  the  first  to  see  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  it  may  have  seemed 
paradoxically  but  spiritually  appropriate  that  one  reviled  by  the 
rulers  of  fleshly  Israel  as  being  "  born  altogether  in  sins  "  should  be 
handed  down  to  Christendom  as  the  first  human  being  to  worship 
the  sinless  Saviour \  This  will  be  all  the  more  remarkable  if  we 
have  to  add  that  his  worship  of  the  Saviour  is  worship  of  Him  not 
as  Son  of  God  but  as  "the  son  of  man." 

Only  here  there  is  a  touch  of  sociality  ("speaking  [a/on^]  with  thee").  Contrast 
Jn  iv.  26  "speaking  tmto  thee,"  with  ib.  27  which  means,  in  effect,  "they 
were  disposed  to  marvel  that  He  was  condescending  to  speak  with  a  woman. 
However,  no  one  ventured  to  say,  What  seekest  thou?  or  why  dost  thou  con- 
descend to  speak  with  her?"  There  is  also,  perhaps,  an  allusion  to  the  man's 
blindness  ("  [Blind  though  thou  wast]  thou  hast  seen  [where  others  failed  to  see] "). 

[3452/]  In  both  replies,  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Deuteronomy  (xxx.  14) 
"The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee."  The  Samaritan  had  been  questioning 
whether  she  must  come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  comforting  herself  with  the  thought 
that,  in  the  future,  a  Messiah  will  settle  all  difficulties  ;  she  is  told  that  the 
Messiah  is  speaking  to  her,  and  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  everywhere.  The  blind 
man,  who  has  been  standing  up  for  Humanity  against  the  letter  of  Law,  has 
been  cast  out  from  the  synagogue  with  the  information  that  he  is  "altogether 
born  in  sins."  He  is  found  by  Jesus  (one  may  assume)  depressed,  and  disposed  to 
disbelieve  in  himself,  and  almost  to  believe  that  the  Pharisees  are  right  in  calling 
him  a  lost  sinner.  But,  though  he  may  disbelieve  in  himself,  he  cannot  dis- 
believe in  the  voice  and  presence  of  the  Healer,  "the  Word,"  who  is  '■'■very  nigh 
unto  him"  saying  "He  it  is  that  speaketh  with  thee." 

1  [3453a]  That  John,  by  "  worship  (7r/30(7Kw^w), "  means  here  (ix.  38)  "worship 
as  divine"  and  not  "pay  homage  to,"  is  indicated  by  his  invariable  use  of  the 
word  elsewhere  in  the  former  sense,  and  by  the  bathos  that  would  ensue  (as  at 
least  it  would  seem  to  many)  if  the  word  meant  the  latter.  Ammonius  and  Cyril 
(Cramer  ad  loc.)  expressly  say  "as  God." 

The  blind  maYi,  never  having  seen  a  man  (or  "son  of  man")  before,  could 
not  be  familiar  with  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  free  from  that  kind  of 
"familiarity"  which  "breeds  contempt"  for  what  we  often  call  "a  mere  man," 
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§  4.     "  Who  is  this  son  of  man^V 

[3454]  Jesus  had  said,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up...,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  myself."  The  evangelist  first  adds  parenthetically,  "  But  this 
he  said,  signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he  should  die."  Then  he 
gives  the  reply  of  the  multitude,  "  The  multitude  therefore  answered 
him,  We  (emph.)  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ  abideth 
for  ever,  and  how  sayest  thou  (emph.)  'The  son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up  '  ?     Who  is  this  '  son  of  man'^ '  ?  " 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  rejecting 
"this  son  of  man"  and  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  rejecting 
'■^  this  Moses^  When  Moses  ascended  Sinai  and  delayed  to  come 
down,  the  people  said,  "  As  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  know  not  what  is  become  of  him^," 
and  they  constrained  Aaron  to  make  them  gods  of  gold.  The 
martyr  Stephen  repeats,  and  applies  to  Christ,  these  words  of 
rejection,  playing,  in  true  Jewish  fashion,  on  the  phrase  '■^this 
Moses*." 

[3455]  So  here,  in  this  last  utterance  of  the  "multitude"  on  the 
Johannine  stage.  They  say,  in  effect,  about  Jesus  in  the  present, 
what  their  ancestors  said  about  Moses  in  the  past,  "  As  for  this  ^  son 


^  Jn  xii.  34.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  this  question,  uttered  by  the 
multitude,  next  after  the  question  "And  who  is  he,  Lord?"  uttered  by  the  man 
born  blind,  so  as  to  discuss  together,  later  on,  the  two  remaining  utterances  about 
"the  son  of  man,"  both  of  which  have  to  do  with  "glorifying." 

2  [3464a]  Jn  xii.  32 — 4.  As  a  fact,  Jesus  had  not  said  "son  of  man,"  but 
"  I."  The  multitude,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  know  that  Jesus,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  had  said  to  "the  Jews"  in  Jerusalem,  (viii.  28)  "When  ye  have  lifted  up 
the  son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  [he]."  If  taxed  with  inaccuracy, 
the  multitude  might  have  replied,  "Well,  if  he  did  not  say  'son  of  man'  this 
time,  he  said  it  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  spoke  of  being  'lifted  up.'  And 
he  is  always  saying  it.  We  are  weary  of  hearing  it.  Why  does  he  not  say 
'  son  of  David,'  if  he  means  the  '  Messiah '  ?     '  Son  of  man'  may  mean  anything." 

'  Exod.  xxxii.  i. 

*  [3464  iJ]  Acts  vii.  35  "  This  Moses  whom  they  refused,"  ib.  36  "M/j  \inan\ 
led  them  forth,"  ib.  37  "  This  is  that  Moses"  ib.  38  '"■This  is  he,"  ib.  40  "As  for 
this  Afoses...v;e  know  not  what  is  become  of  him."  See  Pesikta  Kahana 
(Wunsche  p.  12,  comp.  p.  179)  illustrating  the  twofold  meaning  of  '■'■this"  zs 
implying  exaltation  or  depreciation,  and  quoting  Exod.  xxxii.  i  as  an  instance 
of  the  latter.  Comp.  ib.  p.  179  "With  the  word  '■this'  (Exod.  xxxii.  1)  they 
sinned."  Sabbath  8g  a  says  (and  sim.  £xod.  Rab.)  that  Satan  shewed  Israel 
a  vision  of  Moses  lying  apparently  dead  on  a  bier,  and  caused  them  to  point  to  him 
as  "this."    See  also  Origen  and  Jerome  on  Mt.  xxi.  10  "  Who  is  this?" 
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of  man '  who  is  constantly  promising  to  bring  us  out  of  bondage  and 
make  us  free\  and  who  predicts  that  he  must  be  lifted  up — we  know 
not  who  he  t'sV 

Such  a  confession  of  ignorance  would  represent  the  truth.  They 
had  converted  the  Law  into  tables  of  dead  stone,  or  (to  keep  the 
historical  parallel)  into  a  golden  calf,  definite,  solid — and  costly, 
too,  in  the  sense  that  it  put  them  to  many  inconveniences  in  daily 
life  and  in  intercourse  with  other  nations.  They  knew  ''  f/iis  calf^T 
They  did  not  know  "  this  son  of  man  " — or  any  "  son  of  man,"  so  far 
as  the  term  implied  divine  humanity.  Instead  of  lifting  up  their 
conception  of  God  to  the  level  of  the  man  Jesus,  they  had  drawn 
down  their  conception  of  the  man  Jesus  to  the  level  of  the  non- 
human  golden  calf,  their  image  of  the  Law. 

It  could  not,  for  the  present,  be  helped.  They  had  nothing  in 
common  with  Jesus.  To  them,  His  customary  phrases  were  mysteries, 
his  dialect  unintelligible ^  To  them,  "abiding"  seemed  "remaining 
in  the  same  shape  and  in  the  same  place";  "for  ever"  seemed  an 
innumerable  series  of  years  ;  and  "  to  be  lifted  up  "  meant  either  to 
be  raised  above  the  visible  heaven,  or  else  to  be  exalted  to  a  visible 
throne  on  earth.  Some  of  these  errors  are  still  common  among 
Christians;  but  they  may  be  neutralised  by  a  saving  worship  of 
a  Son  of  Man  who  is  also  Son  of  God,  and  whom  the  heart  accepts 
as  supreme,  above  space,  time,  and  motion.  This  belief  the  blind 
man  had,  but  "the  multitude"  had  not. 

[3456]  Thus  comes  to  an  end  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning 
"  the  son  of  man,"  as  set  forth  in  the  fourth  gospel,  terminating,  so 
far  as  "the  multitude"  is  concerned,  in  what  one  must  call  a  fiasco — 
a  note  of  interrogation.  For  this  is  the  multitude's  last  utterance. 
Henceforth,  if  there  is  a  crowd  on  the  stage — as  there  is,  during  the 
trial  or  crucifixion  of  Jesus — it  is  not  the  Jewish  multitude  but  the 
crowd  of  the  servants  and  dependants  of  the  chief  priests.     The 

^  Jn  viii.  33  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

*  [3465 a]  Contrast  Jn  ix.  29  "We  know  that  God  hath  spoken  to  Moses; 
but  as  for  this  [man],  we  know  not  whence  he  is,^'  with  vii.  27  "We  know  this 
[fnan]  ivhence  he  is ;  but  when  the  Christ  cometh,  no  one  knoweth  whence  he  is." 
Both  are  instances  of  (3487 — 62)  Johannine  irony.  They  imply  that  Christ's 
whence  was  not  any  earthly  place,  but  God,  the  heavenly  PLACE  (3101  a),  which 
the  Jews  thought  they  knew,  but  did  not  know,  not  knowing  God. 

'  Exod.  xxxii.  24  "There  came  out  this  calf" 

*  [3456  3]  Set/oh.  Gr.  2261  (2)  quoting  Jn  viii.  43  "Why  do  ye  not  understand 
my  speech  (XaXtcij')?  Because  ye  are  not  able  to  hear  my  word  (Xiyov)." 
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"  multitude,"  properly  so  called,  makes  its  exit  here,  no  more 
enlightened — perhaps,  for  the  time,  more  in  the  dark — than  when 
Jesus  first  began  to  preach  among  them  the  Gospel  of  the  light  of 
humanity,  "  the  light  that  lighteth  every  human  being,  [the  light  that 
is  ever]  coming  into  the  world'." 

§  5.     A  '■^ new  name" 

[3456  (i)]  This  question  "  Who  is  this  son  of  man  ?  "  is,  in  effect, 
a  question  about  a  name.  It  does  not  merely  mean  "  Who  is  this 
person?"  but  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name?''  (as  well  as 
"  Why  does  this  person  call  himself  by  this  name  ? "  and  "  \Vho  is 
this  person  that  calls  himself  by  this  name}").  '■'■Name"  in  the 
Bible,  often  implies  the  revelation  of  the  essence  of  that  which  is 
named.  It  is  instructive,  at  this  stage,  to  note  the  earUest  Johannine 
uses  of  "  name  "  and  also  the  latest. 

The  earliest  are  "  There-came-[into-being]  a  human-being  sent 
from  God  whose  nanu  was  John... that  he  might  bear  witness  of  the 

light. ...He  was  not  the  light There-was-[in-being,  i.e.  was  from  the 

beginning]  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  human-being.... As 
many  as  received  him  \i.e.  the  Light]  to  them  gave  he  \i.e.  the  Light] 
authority  to  become  children  of  God,  [that  is],  to  them  that  believe 
(lit.)  in[to]  his  name^."  The  last  is  "Many  other  signs... did  Jesus... 
but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  beheving,  ye  may  have  Ufe  in  his 
name^."  What  follows  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix.  Without 
the  appendix,  the  fourth  gospel  might  be  said  to  end  with  this  definition 
of  its  object,  namely,  that  we  may  find  "life"  in  "the  name"  of 
Jesus,  as  that  "name"  is  revealed  in  its  pages. 

[3456  (ii)]  Let  us  note  the  caution,  and  even  what  we  may  call 
dehcacy,  with  which  the  evangelist  prepares  his  readers  for  the 
mystery  of  the  "  natne"  or  essence,  of  the  incarnate  Logos.  The 
Revised  Version  represents  Mark  as  beginning  with  the  words  "  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  oi  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  But  the 
fourth  gospel  reserves  these  words  for  its  close.     It  follows  its  usual 


^  Jn  i.  9  (on  which  stcjoh.  Gr.  Index). 

-  Jn  L  6 — 12  "  Came-into-being,"  kyivero,  different  from  "was-in-being,"  i\v  : 
"human-being,"  emphatic,  as  distinct  from  "God"  (3460a);  "children,"  rima 
(not  "sons,"  wotJj). 
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path— suggesting  by  contrasts  and  by  negatives,  and  by  "  narrowing 
down\"  The  "-name"  is  seen,  by  degrees,  to  be  more  than  the 
mere  "  name  "  of  a  prophet  "  whose  tiame  was  John."  No  one  can 
find  life  by  "  believing  on  John's  name,'^  but  we  are  to  receive 
"authority  to  become  children  of  God,"  if  we  "believe  in[to]  his 
name"^."  Whose  name?  Going  back,  we  find  that  it  is  the  name  of 
"  the  true  Light ^"  Going  back  still  further,  we  find  that  this  "  light  " 
was  "  the  light  of  men  "  ;  it  was  also  "  hfe  "  ;  and  this  life  was  in  the 
Logos ;  and  this  Logos  was  "  in  the  beginning  with  God,"  and  "  was 
God"."  So  we  may  go  up  from  the  "name"  to  "God,"  or  we  may 
come  down  from  "God"  to  the  "name,"  and  to  the  thought  of  a 
Being  that  gives  "authority"  to  become  "children  of  God"  to  those 
that  believe  in  the  "  name."  This  suggests  some  connection  between 
the  "name"  of  the  Being  and  "becoming  children";  and  we  might 
infer  the  "name"  to  be  a  revelation  of  a  Being  as  Father  or  Mother. 
Soon  afterwards  there  comes  a  mention  of  the  "  glory  "  of  the  Logos, 
glory  as  of  "  the  only  begotten  from  the  Father^."  Still  "  son  "  remains 
unmentioned. 

[3456  (iii)]  According  to  our  Revised  Version  it  is  not  un- 
mentioned for  long,  and  the  Prologue  ends  with  a  sentence  connecting 
"only  begotten"  and  ''Son."  But  more  probably  the  text  has 
(as  W.H.)  "only  begotten"  and  ''  God^"  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
first  mention  of  "  son  of  God  "  may  possibly  come  from  John  the 
Baptist,  "I  have  seen  and  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God''." 
But  even  here  the  reading  is  doubtful;  ''Elect  of  God,"  placed  by 
W.H.  in  the  margin  of  their  early  editions  as  the  reading  of  X>  is 
now  found  to  be  confirmed  by  SS,  and  also  (probably)  by  a  recently 
discovered  third-century  papyrus  ^  The  result  is,  that  possibly  the 
very  first  mention  of  "  the  Son  of  God "  is  in  the  words  of 
Nathanael,  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  King  of  Israel"." 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  Jesus,  in  His  reply,  is 
represented  as  making  mention  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  but  no  mention 
of  "the  Son  of  God."  The  evangelist's  gradual  and  cautious 
development   of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  name  of   "Son"  in 

^  See  Joh.  Gr.  Index  ("  Narrowing  down  "). 

«Jni.  12.  *  Jn  i.  9.  ■*  Jn  i,  I— 4.  »  Jn  i.  14. 

«  Jn  i.  18.     See  Joh.  Gr.  1938,  1964  etc.  ''  Jn  i.  34, 

^  See  Ox.  Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  7.     There  is  a  lacuna.     But  the  editors  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  space  vacant  for  letters  points  to  the  reading  €kX€kt6s. 
9  Jn  i.  49. 
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which  "  son  of  man  "  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  Son  of  God,  seems, 
as  it  were,  out  of  harmony  with  Nathanael's  premature  outburst — 
premature,  we  may  call  it,  because  it  does  not  call  forth  from  Jesus 
any  expression  of  approval,  but  rather  a  warning  that  the  speaker 
does  not  understand  the  lofty  title  he  is  using  and  that  he  must  begin 
from  more  lowly  thoughts. 

[3456  (iv)]  As  to  the  evangelist's  use  of  "  name,"  Johannine 
Grammar  alleges  facts  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  "new 
name,"  distinct  from  the  old  name  revealed  through  Moses,  and  may 
be  roughly  and  briefly  described  as  "  the  name  of  Fatherhood,  given 
to  the  Son  in  order  that  He  may  transmit  it  to  others,  making  all 
one  in  the  Family  of  God\"  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  "name"  is 
often  used  "as  giving  a  man  a  kind  of  posthumous  life,  especially  in 
his  sons,"  so  that  "  to  destroy  one's  name  "  means  "  extirpate  one's 
family,"  and  "  name "  is  often  parallel  to  "  seed "  or  posterity^ 
Hence  the  words  "  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name  that  thou 
hast  given  me,"  imply,  among  other  things,  "  keep  them  in  the  Spirit 
of  that  Family  of  God  which  thou  hast  given  me^" 

[3456  (v)]  The  type  of  the  unnatural  and  impious  son  in  Scripture 
is  Absalom.  He  is  related  to  have  "taken  and  reared  up  for 
himself"  a  "pillar,"  during  his  life-time,  for  he  said,  "I  have  no  son 
to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance*."  The  story  relates,  however,  that 
he  was  not  buried  near  his  pillar,  but  in  "  the  great  pit  in  the  forest," 
after  the  manner  described  by  the  Psalmist  "cast  off  among  the 
dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave,  whom  thou  rememberest  no 
more^"  R.  Meir  (c.  145  a.d.)  declared  that  he  was  slain  for  the  next 
world  as  well  as  for  this®.  Absalom  is  the  type  of  the  son  who  did 
just  what  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  says  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  do — "  counted  it  a  prize  to  be  equal "  to  his  father^ 


1  Joh.  Gr.  3411,  see  also  2408—10,  2742,  2768. 

*  Gesen.  1028a.  So,  in  Latin,  "the  Latin  or  Roman  nanu"  often  means 
•'the  Latin  or  Roman  race"  and  Anchises  says  to  .-Eneas  {Aeneid  vi.  756 — 8) 
"  Come,  let  my  lips  set  forth  for  thee  the  illustrious  souls  that  shall  pass  into  our 
name"  i.e.  our  posterity. 

^  Joh.  Gr.  2742.  ••  2  S.  xviii.  18. 

*  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5.  Comp.  The  Sermons  of  Thomas  Adams,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1909,  p.  87  "It  is  not  dead  stones,  but  living  men,  that  can 
redeem  thy  good  remembrance  from  oblivion." 

*  Sanhedr.  103  b. 

^  Philipp.  ii.  6.  In  Sola  i.  29  (ed.  Wagenseilius,  pp.  211,  223)  attention  is 
somewhat  similarly  called  to  the  use  of  "took"  (in  '^'^ took  and  raised  a  pillar"). 
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The  "  pillar  "  of  Absalom  illustrates  the  desire  of  all  Jews,  from 
Abraham  downwards,  to  leave  a  "  name,"  or  seed,  or  posterity  after 
them.  The  fourth  gospel  imputes  to  the  Father  Himself  something 
corresponding  to  this  feeling,  when  it  describes  God  as  giving  His 
"name"  to  Jesus,  and  as  anointing  Him  as  "son  of  man"  to  be  the 
Anointed,  or  Christ,  on  earth,  in  order  that  men  might  begin  by 
believing  in  His  "name"  as  "Jesus  Christ"  and  "the  son  of  man," 
and  might  end  by  believing  in  it  both  as  "Jesus  Christ"  and  as  "Son 
of  God,"  whereby  they  receive  "authority  to  become  children  of 
God." 

§  6,    Johannine  "  irony  " 

[3457]  Against  the  inference  drawn  in  the  last  section  it  may  be 
objected  that  John's  dramatic  representation  of  the  bewilderment  of 
the  multitude  must  not  be  accepted  as  historical  fact :  "  Everyone 
must  admit  that  Jesus  did  not  utter  these  precise  words  about  being 
'lifted  up  from  the  earth' — for  they  differ  altogether  from  His 
utterances  as  recorded  by  the  Synoptists.  It  follows  that  the 
multitude  could  not  have  uttered  this  precise  criticism  quoting  words 
not  actually  uttered.  It  is  pure  Johannine  irony.  Nothing  can  be 
inferred  from  it." 

While  admitting  that  Jesus  did  not  here  utter  the  words  in 
question,  nor  the  multitude  the  comment  in  question,  we  may  yet 
maintain  that  both  words  and  comment  admirably  describe  the 
perplexity  caused  to  the  Jews  by  Christ's  calling  Himself  "  son  of 
Adam  (or,  of  man)"  instead  of  "son  of  David."  Also,  coming  at 
this  particular  point,  as  the  last  utterance  of  the  multitude,  they 
contain  a  deeper  and  more  general  suggestion  of  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  divinely  human  Messiah,  King,  or  Conqueror, 
contemplated  by  Jesus,  and  the  conventionally  human  king  and 
conqueror  contemplated  by  the  Jews. 

[3458]  Moreover  the  following  facts  indicate  that  this  Johannine 
dialogue  is  based  on  Synoptic  traditions  which  the  fourth  gospel  is 
endeavouring  to  explain,  relating  to  David,  whose  "  son "  the 
Messiah  was  popularly  called,  but  whose  name  is  never  introduced 
in  the  fourth  gospel  except  in  the  course  of  an  objection  to  the 
Messianic  claims  of  Jesus^ 

1  [3468a]  Jn  vii.  42  "Hath  not  the  scripture  said  that  of  (4k)  the  seed  of 
David  and  from  (dirb)  Bethlehem — the  village  where  David  was — the  Christ 
Cometh?"     This  is  the  only  passage  where  "David"  is  mentioned. 
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"  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  " — says  the  multitude,  "  that  the 
Christ  abideth  for  ever."  In  what  part  of  "the  law,"  that  is  to  say, 
"the  scripture,"  are  they  to  be  supposed  to  have  "heard"  this? 
The  margin  of  our  Revised  Version  refers  to  four  passages  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  which  connect  "for  ever"  with  "David," 
or,  in  one  instance,  with  "  Melchizedek."  This  last  some  Jewish 
traditions  connect  with  Abraham,  but  others  connect  it  with  Davids 

Now  the  Synoptists  all  agree  that  Jesus  asked  the  Pharisees  how 
the  Messiah  could  be  called  David's  "  Son  "  if  He  was  called  in  the 
Psalms,  as  they  would  have  admitted,  David's  "Lord"  ("Jehovah 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand...-").  No  answer 
is  given  to  this  question,  and  Matthew  tells  us  that  no  one  could 
answer  it.  Nor  do  the  Synoptists  tell  us  what  conclusion,  if  any, 
Jesus  deduced  from  the  passage  and  from  their  inability  to  explain  it. 
It  is  true  that  Mark  and  Matthew  elsewhere  in  part  supply  this 
deficiency  by  representing  Jesus  as  exalting  the  "  sitting  "  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  hand  of  His  throne,  even  above  the  sharing  in 
His  "cup"  and  "baptism" — in  reply  to  a  petition  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee*.     But  Luke  omits  this  incident. 

[3459]  The  fourth  gospel  steps  in  to  explain  the  true  nature  of 
the  "  lifting  up "  to  the  Throne,  contemplated  by  the  words  of 
Jehovah  addressed  to  the  Messiah  "Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand." 
The  Johannine  doctrine  is,  that  whatsoever  "abideth"  must  "abide" 

1  [3458 15]  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  ex.  4,  Is.  ix.  7,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25.  See  Rashi  on  Ps.  ex. 
Lk.  i.  33  (the  fifth  R.V.  marg.  instance)  has,  in  the  preceding  context  (i.  32)  "the 
throne  of  his  father  David." 

-  [3458  f]  Mk  xii.  35 — 7,  Mt.  xxii.  41 — 6,  Lk.  xx.  41 — 4.  In  Mt.  xxii.  42, 
SS  has  '■^bar  David,"  i.e.  "a  son  of  David"  (or  "David's  son")  but  Palest.  Lect. 
has  '■'•barah,'''  '■'■his  son,"  with  rel.,  and  so  has  the  parall.  Mk.  Barah  occurs  also 
in  Mt.  xii.  23  (SS)  "can  this  be  tht  son  of  David?"  Delitzsch  has  '■^ben  David" 
in  Mt.  xii.  23,  xxii.  42,  Mk  xii.  35  ;  and  presumably  this,  and  nothing  else,  would 
represent  "the  Son  of  David"  in  a  Hebrew  gospel.  Dr  Dalman  says  {Words 
p.  239)  "The  Mishna  Hebrew  would  say  DIN?^'  iJ?/'  but  does  not  give  an 
instance.     See  3063  a — e. 

As  a  specimen  of  variations  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  other  phrases  bearing 
on  "M«  son  of  man,"  note  Gen.  i.  2  (R.V.)  "the  spirit  of  God"  Heb.  "ruack 
Elohim,"  which  might  mean  "a  spirit  (or,  wind)  of  God,"  as  also  might  LXX 
TTvev/jM  Ofov,  Onk.  "tAe  spirit  (Xnn)  from  before  Jehovah,"  Jer.  I  "a  spirit  of 
(rrn)  compassions  from  before  Jehovah,"  Jer.  II  "the  spirit  (NPin)  that  is  of  {^^ 
compassions  from  before  Jehovah"  ;  Syr.  has  "his  spirit  that  is  of  (1)  God,"  on 
which  see  Thes.  Syr.  3852  quoting  Ephrem  to  shew  that  some  took  the  Hebrew 
phrase  as  meaning  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  he  took  it  as  "flatus  venti." 

*  Mk  x.  35 — 40,  Mt.  xx.  20 — 25,  Lk.  om. 
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in  God,  whether  it  be  on  earth,  or  in  what  men  call  heaven.  Hence, 
from  John's  point  of  view,  it  was  absurd  of  the  multitude  to  insist 
that  there  was  anything  incompatible  in  the  Messiah's  "  abiding  for 
ever,"  and  yet  being  "lifted  up  from  the  earth."  To  be  "lifted  up" 
was  to  be  brought  near  the  Throne.  But  who  understood  what  that 
meant?  It  was  a  spiritual  act.  The  sons  of  Zebed-ee  had  not 
understood  it.  How  much  less  the  multitude  !  None  could  under- 
stand it  till  "  the  son  of  man"  had  actually  been  "lifted  up  "  on  the 
Cross,  and  thereby  "  lifted  up  "  to  heaven. 

[3460]  If  we  wish  to  approximate  to  the  truth  latent  in  the 
gospels  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  a  comparison 
of  the  three  with  the  fourth  by  any  impatience  with  what  we  may 
deem  the  unnatural  "  irony  "  of  the  Johannine  writer.  We  must  try 
to  think  of  him  as,  in  large  measure,  interpreting,  not  the  Synoptic 
sayings  of  Christ,  but  the  thoughts  of  Christ  as  handed  down  by 
"the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved^"  some  of  which  are  extant  in  the 
Revelation  of  John. 

The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 

^  [3460  d]  Here  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  about  the  reticence, 
approaching  a  tacit  irony,  with  which  the  writer  of  the  fourth  gospel  deals 
with  the  personality  of  the  disciple  from  whom  the  gospel  is  alleged  to  originate. 
Besides  being  called  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  he  is  also  spoken  of  as 
"another,"  or  "the  other,"  thus  (Jn  xviii.  15)  "And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus 
and  [so  did]  another  disciple,"  (ib.  16)  "Peter  was  standing  at  the  door  without, 
so  the  other  disciple,  who  (R.V.  which)  was  known  to  (6  7«'a«TT6s)  the  high 
priest... brought  in  Peter,"  ib.  xx.  2  "She  \i.e.  Mary  Magdalene]  runneth... 
and  Cometh  to  Simon  Peter  and  to  the  other  disciple,  whom  {bv)  Jesus  loved," 
{ib.  3 — 8)  "Peter. ..went  forth  and  the  (?//^^r  disciple... and  they  ran  both  together 
and  the  other  disciple  outran  Peter.... Simon  Peter... cometh  following  him  and 
entered... then  entered... M^  other  disciple  also." 

[3460 /J]  "The  other  disciple"  is  distinguished  from  Peter,  in  the  first  pa.ssage 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  "known  to  the  high  priest,"  in  the  second  passage  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  evangelist  gives  us  the 
impression  that  Peter  and  John  are  complementary  of  each  other : — Peter  the  man 
of  action  and  ready  speech,  always  to  the  front,  John  the  disciple  of  silence  and 
insight  and  love,  always  in  the  background.  After  the  Resurrection,  it  is  through 
John's  insight  (Jn  xxi.  7  "It  is  the  Lord")  that  Peter  perceives  and  returns  to  his 
Master.     Peter  is  the  first  to  return,  but  John  is  the  first  to  perceive. 

[3460  <r]  From  this  last  Johannine  tradition — about  I'eter  being,  virtually, 
directed  by  John  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  after  denying  Him — there  may  have 
arisen  the  former  Johannine  tradition — about  Peter  being  brought  by  John  into 
the  house  of  the  high  priest.  For  Jesus  is  (Heb.  ii.  17,  iii.  i  etc.)  our  "high 
priest."  Also  "the  house"  of  a  teacher,  e.g.  "the  house  of  Hillel"  {From  Letter 
616  <r),  might  mean  his  pupils.     Hence  the  restoration  of  Peter  to  the  circle  of 
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In  Revelation,  we  find  a  most  astonishing  reconciliation— or 
sometimes  juxtaposition  without  reconciliation — of  the  Old  and 
the  New.  The  Root  of  David  is  the  Lion  of  the  House  of  Judah, 
and  is  also  the  Lamb  of  God.     The  Song  of  Praise  that  goes  up  in 

the  disciples  might  be  described  as  his  being  brought  into  "the  house  of  the  high 
priest." 

[3460  d]  From  these  and  other  considerations  it  follows  that  we  must  not  lay 
great  stress  on  the  details  connected  with  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  or 
"the  other  disciple,"  as  historical  facts.  But  we  can  hardly  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  them  as  illustrations  of  the  mystical,  allusive,  indirect,  and  yat  deeply 
spiritual  feeling  that  inspires  the  fourth  evangelist. 

[3460 ^]  He  does  not  disparage  Peter.  He  and  the  unnamed  disciple  "ran 
both  together"  to  the  partial  revelation  given  at  the  tomb  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
Peter  is  recorded  to  have  "gone  in"  first,  but  "the  other"  surpasses  him  in  that 
he  alone  is  recorded  to  have  "believed."  The  fourth  evangelist  seems  to  desire 
to  teach,  by  the  example  of  the  unknown  disciple,  self-suppression,  disregard  of 
noise,  readiness  to  hear  the  "  still  small  voice,"  patience  while  the  seed  is 
(apparently)  dying,  willingness  to  die  in  name  in  order  to  live  in  reality. 

[3460/]  Sometimes,  while  enforcing  these  lessons,  the  evangelist's  voice  is  almost 
too  "still"  and  "small."  Occasionally  he  is  almost  tortuous.  The  gradual  stages 
of  information  and  reticence  by  which  he  leads  his  readers  to  infer  that  "the  other 
disciple"  must  be  the  aged  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  are  a  model  of  stimulating 
suggestion,  but  not  to  be  justified  in  a  writer  of  history. 

[3460^]  The  note  is  struck  in  (i.  40)  "One  of  the  two. ..was  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother.  He  findeth  first  his  own  brother...."  At  once  we  ask,  "Who 
was  iAe  other  'of  the  two'?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^first^l  And  does  the 
writer  mean  that  'the  other,'  secondly,  finds  his  own  brother,  too?"  All  this  sets 
us  thinking.  But  no  sufficient  data  are  given  for  thinking  conclusively  till  the 
end  of  the  gospel  (see  xxi.  2,  7,  ?o,  23).     Even  then,  the  problem  needs  patience. 

[3460 /<]  To  this  day,  some  critics  doubt  as  to  the  solution.  But  it  is  truly 
Johannine  that,  of  the  two  Johns,  the  disciple  is  conspicuously  unnamed,  while 
the  prophet  is  conspicuously  «a/«^<f,  thus: — (i.  6)  "There  was  (iyivero,  3456  (i)) 
a  man,  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.^'  Mark  and  Matthew  introduce  the 
prophet  as  "John  the  Baptizer"  or  "John  the  Baptist."  Luke  would  probably  have 
done  the  same  if  he  had  not  described  the  prophet's  miraculous  naming  (i.  14 
"thou  shalt  call  his  name  John").  All  the  Synoptists,  somewhere  in  their  gospels, 
mention  "John  the  Baptist."     The  fourth  evangelist  never  does.     Why  is  this? 

[3460  {\  It  is  because  John,  to  him,  is  not  "the  baptizer,"  for  Jesus  brought  the 
true  baptism.  He  is  a  prophet,  like  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  and  the  rest,  and  there- 
fore to  be  named.  But  he  is  also  more  than  a  prophet,  and  therefore  to  be  named 
differently  (not,  as  in  Lk.  iii.  2,  "John  the  son  of  Zacharias  ").  He  is  absorbed  in 
his  mission  ("a  man  sent  from  God")  of  preparation  for  the  Son.  But  he,  the 
earlier  John,  is  not  absorbed  in  the  Son,  as  the  Son's  disciples  are.  The  later 
John  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  Ijring  in  His  bosom,  and  desiring 
to  have  no  name  of  his  own — that  is  to  say  no  ^'proper  name" — but  to  be  known 
simply  as  "the  disciple" — either  ^^the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  or  "the  other 
disciple,"  able  to  supplement  Petrine  gospels  about  what  Jesus  said  by  Johannine 
gospels  about  what  Jesus  meant. 
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heaven  is  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Song  of  the  Lamb.  The 
Lamb  is  slain,  yet  hving  and  drawing  near  to  the  Throne  to  take 
from  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  to  open,  the  sealed  Book  that 
contains  the  riddle  of  the  sorrow  and  the  sin  and  the  redemption  of 
the  universe. 

The  Pauline  epistles  are  full  of  a  somewhat  similar  antithesis : 
"  As  dying,  and  behold  we  live ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  as 
sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things  ^" 

[3461]  We  must  try  to  imagine  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel 
approaching  the  predictions  of  the  Passion  in  the  three  gospels  with 
the  feehng  that  they  have  sometimes  given  only  one  side  of  the 
antithesis  : — '•  The  Lord  Jesus  was  '  sorrowful.'  True,  but  He  was 
also  '  alway  rejoicing.'  They  have  not  expressed  that  constant  joy. 
I  will  try  to  express  it.  The  Lord  predicted  that  He  would  be 
'smitten'  or  'chastened,'  but  it  was  always  with  a  sense  that  He 
would  be  '  not  killed,'  and  that  what  the  men  of  this  world  might  call 
'dying'  would  be,  in  truth,  'life.'  Not  only  would  it  be  life  for 
Him  ;  it  would  also  be  the  giving  of  hfe  to  others,  as  the  result  of 
His  glorious  death.  I  will  therefore  call  it  'glorifying'  or  'uplifting.' 
For  as  He  was  '  lifted  up '  from  the  earth  visibly  by  the  act  of  those 
who  crucified  Him,  so  was  He  lifted  up  invisibly  from  earth  to  heaven 
by  His  spiritual  act." 

This,  no  doubt,  sometimes  takes  the  shape  of  "irony"  verging  on 
bitterness,  as  in  the  final  utterance,  under  consideration,  dramatically 
assigned  to  the  multitude. 

But  it  is  really  a  pervasive  feeling  that  every  word  uttered  by 
Jesus  on  earth  had  two  meanings.  Both  were  at  one,  but  they 
corresponded  to  two  phases  of  one  person.  There  was  an  earthly 
meaning  conveyed  by  "the  son  of  man."  There  was  also  a  heavenly 
meaning  hereafter  to  be  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  "  the 
son  of  man,"  now  Son  of  God,  would  send  to  the  disciples  as  His 
"other  Self."  This  is  true  of  Christ's  first  utterance.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "Where  abidest  thou?"  Jesus  says  "Come, 
and  ye  shall  see^."  John  implies  that  they  "came"  and  "saw"  that 
the  "abiding"  of  "the  son  of  man"  was  in  God.  The  same  is  true 
to  the  very  end  of  the  gospel,  where  the  last  utterance  is,  "  Follow 
thou  me,"  that  is,  to  the  Cross  I 

'  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — lo.  ^  Jn  i.  39.  ^  Jn  xxi.  22. 
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[3462]  This  is  not  exactly  irony.  It  is  rather  a  recognition  of 
the  profound  truth  that  we  are  seldom  or  never  led  to  any  great 
and  good  truth  except  through  illusion,  and  that  what  seem  to  us 
Nature's  slow  and  circuitous  and  sometimes  cruel  ways  are  often 
found  to  have  been  the  best  and  kindest  ways. 

This  so-called  irony  is  a  grave  sense  of  destiny,  of  a  Law  that 
destines  some — not  all,  but  some — of  the  greatest  and  best  of  all 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  poets  and  prophets  not  to  shoot  up  at 
once  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  them,  but  to  take  their  time, 
and  rest,  and  apparently  "die,"  after  they  have  "fallen  into  the  earth^." 
Not  till  then  does  a  thought  sometimes  lift  itself  up  and  develop 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  Sometimes  it  becomes  a  great  tree,  like  the 
tree  of  the  Cross,  "  lifted  up  from  the  earth  "  and  "  drawing  all  men  " 
unto  itself 

Put  in  another  way,  this  truth  may  be  illustrated  by  what  Bacon 
says  of  the  births  of  living  nature  as  distinct  from  the  products  of 
art  out  of  dead  material,  "The  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are 
ill-shapen^"  How  much  more  might  the  birth  of  Life  seem  "ill- 
shapen"  I  So  it  is  said  of  the  Suffering  Servant  in  Isaiah  that  He 
"  came  up,"  before  God,  "  as  a  suckling  {or,  sucker),  and  as  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground ;  he  had  no  form  nor  comeliness ^" 

Again,  Genesis  places  "darkness"  before  "light,"  and  says 
"There  was  evening  and  there  was  morning" — evening  before 
morning,  but  the  whole  making — "one  day*."  The  fourth  gospel, 
though  mentioning  "  light "  first,  adds  at  once  "  the  light  shineth  in 
the  darkness."  Such  "darkness"  was  decreed,  and,  for  the  time, 
inevitable,  and  the  fourth  evangelist  feels  bound  to  describe  it  in  his 
gospel.  That  it  did  exist,  and  that  it  must  be  recognised  in  any 
historical  account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  all  students  of  history  must 
admit,  and  no  gospel  so  frankly  as  the  fourth  recognises  its  existence 
in  the  sayings  of  Christ. 


'  Jn  xii.  24. 

^  Bacon's  Essay  on  Innovations. 
'  Is.  liii.  2,  see  3186,  3519. 
*  Gen.  i.  ■;,  see  3471  c. 
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CHAPTER   VII 
"THE   SON   OF   MAN"  TO   BE   GLORIFIED 

§  I.     The  Johannine  use  of  ^^ glorify  ^^ 

[3463]  "Glorify,"  in  the  Synoptists,  is  mostly  applied  to  men 
"glorifying  God"  because  of  miracles^  John  uses  it  concerning  the 
glorifying  of  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  the  glorifying  of  the  Son  by 
the  Father.  Most  frequently  he  uses  it  of  the  Son's  being  "glorified," 
with  reference  to  the  Crucifixion  and  its  sequeP.  It  is  impossible  to 
"glorify  God"  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  His  intrinsic  glory.  But 
men  may  recognise  the  glory  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  it. 
So  the  planets  and  the  clouds  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  men 
thus  subjectively  glorify  God,  they  are  themselves  objectively  glorified 
by  being  conformed  to  His  glory.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  (Matthew 
says)  are  so  to  act  that  men  may  see  their  "good  works"  and 
"glorify"  the  Father  in  heaven^. 

Origen  implies  that  the  "  good  works  "  of  the  saints  are  to  result 
in  various  stages  of  "shining,"  until  at  last  they  shall  all  "shine 
forth"  as  "one  sun,"  becoming  "a  full-grown  man,"  that  is,  in  the 
unity  of  Christ's  body,  the  Church*.     John  does  not  mention  the 

1  [3463  a]  Set  Jo h.  Voc.  1712.  Mark  (ii.  12)  uses  it  only  once,  and  then  as 
indicated  above.     The  numbers  are  Mk  (i),  Mt.  (4),  Lk.  (9),  Jn  (21). 

^  [3463(5]  Some  would  call  it  a  euphemism.  It  is  like  "perfected"  or 
"crowned,"  applied  to  martyrs,  Heb.  ii.  10  "For  it  was  well-seeming  for  him 
...through  whom  are  all  things,  bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  to  perfect  the  Chief- 
and-Leader  (apxtyov)  of  their  salvation  through  sufferings."  John  uses  "glorify" 
but  once  of  men  glorifying  God,  and  then  in  connection  with  Peter's  martyrdom, 
which  tradition  declares,  and  which  John  implies,  to  have  been  crucifixion, 
(Jn  xxi.  19  "signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he  [i.e.  Peter]  should  glorify 
God  ").  The  martyr  is  regarded  as  casting  (Rev.  iv.  10)  his  "crown"  of  martyrdom 
"before  the  throne"  of  God,  so  that  the  "glory"  is  not  his  but  God's. 

3  Mt.  V.  16. 

*  Origen,  Comm.  Matth.  x.  2 — 3  (Lomm.  iii.  13 — 15)  quoting  Dan.  xii.  3  and 
Eph,  iv.  13. 
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glorifying  of  the  saints,  but  he  implies  it  in  the  thought  of  the  unity 
of  the  divine  glory,  which  per\ades  the  fourth  gospel.  The  glory  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  one  and  mutual,  the  Father  glorifying 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  Father ;  and  the  disciples  are  in  the  Son, 
and,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Father. 

[3464]  The  "  glory "  of  God  consists  in  giving  to  men  the  filial 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  whereby  they  feel  God  to  be  their 
Father.  Thereby  the  Father  "saves"  them,  conforming  them,  as  His 
children,  to  Himself.  Hence,  concerning  the  Psalmist's  utterance 
"  His  [i.e.  the  king's]  glory  is  great  in  thy  salvation,"  Origen  observes 
that  "  the  King "  had  glory,  from  the  first,  and  received  additional 
glory  from  the  resurrection,  according  to  the  saying,  "  I  glorified  it 
and  will  glorify  it  again  ^" 

This  phrase,  "glory  in  salvation,^'  is  the  key  to  the  Johannine  use 
of  "  glorify."  The  Apocalypse  uses  the  verb,  "  glorify,"  once  to  denote 
the  wrong  kind,  and  once  to  denote  the  right  kind,  of  "  glorifying  "  : — 
I  St,  "She  [/>.  Babylon  the  great]  glorified  herself...  for  she  saith  in 
her  heart,  '  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  in  no  wise  see 
mourning^"  2nd,  "\Vho  shall  not  fear,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy 
name'?"  On  both  we  may  find  a  Johannine  comment  in  Christ's 
first  use  of  the  word,  "  If  I  (emph.)  glorify  myself  my  glory  is 
nothing;  it  is  my  Father  that  glorifieth  me*."  Self-glorifying  is 
"nothing."  It  is  unlawful  even  in  the  Son.  Even  God  is  not 
glorified  except  by,  or  through,  another. 

By  salvation  is  meant  the  spiritual  act  typified  in  the  Exodus,  or 
going  forth,  of  Israel,  when  "the  Lord  triumphed  gloriously;  the 
horse  and  the  rider  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea."  Philo,  Origen,  and 
others,  explain  this  as  meaning  that  the  brute  passions  were  cast 
down*.     "Salvation"  includes  the  control  of  brute  passions,  or  the 


^  Origen  (Lomm.  xii.  80)  on  Ps.  xxL  5,  quoting  Jn  xiL  28. 

*  Rev.  xviii.  7.  ^  y^gy^  ^v.  4.  *  Jn  viii.  54. 

5  [3464  a]  Philo  i.  313,  on  Exod.  xv.  i  (LXX)  "glariJUd gloriously ,"  asks  what 
can  be  a  nobler  victory  than  the  one  gained  over  the  "four  vices"  and  the 
"four  passions."  He  is  thinking  of  the  "fourfooted"  horse  as  the  tjrpe  of 
unbridled  passion.  Of  the  four  mentions  of  "salvation"  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Mandelkem  p.  523)  the  6rst  three  are  connected  with  ^^ horse" : — Gen.  xlix. 
17^18  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent... that  biteth  the  horse's  heels....  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord"  ;  Exod.  xiv.  13  "Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,"  i.e.  the  deliverance  from  {ib.  9)  "all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh"; 
(ib.  XV.  I — 2)  "  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  Lord... 
is  become  my  salvation.'"     Philo's  allegorizing  (i.  311 — 2)  on  the  nature  of  the 
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subjugation  of  them  when  they  have  usurped — whether  in  the 
individual,  or  in  the  nation,  or  in  the  community  of  nations — the 
Beast  usurping  the  place  of  the  Man. 

[3465]  The  Apocalypse  expressly  says  that  the  song  in  which  the 
words  "who  shall  not  glorify  thy  name"  occur  is  "the  Song  of 
Moses  and  the  Song  of  the  Lamb  "  ;  and  it  is  sung  by  those  who  are 
"standing"  by  "a  glassy  sea  mingled  with  fire."  They  have 
achieved  their  Exodus  and  have  "come  victorious  from  the  Beast'," 
which  for  the  Israelites  would  probably  mean  Egypt  or  Babylon, 
and  for  Christians  the  mystical  Babylon.  Verbal  evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  fourth  evangelist, 
in  his  use  of  the  word  "glorify,"  has  the  Song  of  Moses  in 
his  mind.  For  the  word  is  never  mentioned  in  the  LXX  until  the 
Song  of  Moses  in  which  it  occurs  five  times.  Origen  distinguishes 
between  "  glorified  "  and  "  glorified  gloriously,"  taking  the  former  as 
fulfilled  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion,  but  the  latter  as  fulfilled 
in  the  final  Judgment ;  and  he  quotes,  as  fulfilled  in  the  Passion,  the 
words,  "  Father,  the  hour  hath  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  the  Son 
may  glorify  thee^." 

[3466]  If  the  "glory"  of  the  Father  is  "in  salvation,"  so,  too, 
must   be  the  glory  of  the  Son ;   and  the  words  in  the  Johannine 


"mounter  {dva^drrjs)"  of  a  chariot,  as  distinct  from  the  "rein-holder  (rivloxoi)," 
and  his  picture  of  the  ava^a.T7)s  as  sometimes  "  bound  fast  {^^-ntiiJiivos) "  to  the 
chariot,  and  dragged  along  by  it  when  it  is  overthrown,  is,  in  part,  like  Mechilta 
(on  Exod.  XV.  i)  which  speaks  of  the  "rider"  (Wiinsche  p.  120)  as  "bound  to 
the  horse,"  and  as  exalted  in  order  to  be  cast  down  (comparing  Is.  xxiv.  21, 
xiv.  12,  and  xxxiv.  5).  The  Jews  seem  to  hav^  taken  a  very  low  view  of  the 
horse.  Levy  iii.  492a  quotes  Pes.  W3,b  "Many  say,  he  tries  to  kill  his  own 
master  in  war."  It  was  naturally  associated  in  their  minds  with  Egypt,  and 
Egypt  with  servitude  and  idols.  In  Zechariah,  horses  are  mentioned,  sometimes 
as  (xii.  4)  "the  horses  of  the  peoples,"  which  are  smitten  by  God,  but  sometimes 
as  (i.  8,  vi.  2 — 6)  controlled  by  God's  agents.  In  N.T.,  the  latter  aspect  is 
regularly  presented  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vi.  2—8  etc.). 

[3464 /J]  Exod.  Rab.  (on  Exod.  xv.  i)  says  there  are  four  "high  creatures," 
man,  eagle,  ox,  lion  ;  above  these  is  (Eccles.  v.  7  (8))  "a  Higher  and  a  Highest 
over  them  all."  (Wiinsche,  pp.  182 — 3  "Denn  iiber  den  Hohen  wacht  ein 
Hoherer  und  ein  Hochster  iiber  sie  alle.")  In  Ezekiel  (i.  5,  8,  10)  "man" 
is  connected  with  the  four  beasts  themselves,  before  mention  of  the  "appearance 
of  a  man"  as  the  charioteer  of  the  whole.  In  Daniel  (vii.  4,  8)  "man"  is 
connected  with  two  of  the  beasts  before  mention  of  "one  like  unto  a  son  of  man" 
(3038—44). 

^  Rev.  XV.  1 — 4. 

^  Origen,  on  Exod.  xv.  i  {Horn.  Exod.  vi.  i)  quoting  Jn  xvii.  i. 
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Prologue,  "  We  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from 
the  Father^,"  can  hardly  refer  (or  at  least  cannot  primarily  refer) 
to  any  manifestation  of  visible  glory,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  seen  at  the  Transfiguration.  They  must  refer  to  the 
spiritual  effulgence  of  the  Son  preparing  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  the 
redemption  of  men.  This  is  suggested  in  Luke's  account  of 
the  Transfiguration,  but  only  vaguely,  and  not  at  all  in  the  other 
Synoptists-.  In  John,  however,  "glorify"  appears  never  to  be 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  thought  of  a  Deliverance  such  as  is 
sung  of  in  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  accomplished  by  One 
whose  "  glory  "  it  is  to  redeem  and  to  save. 

§  2.     The  ^^ glorifying'^  of  "/A^  son  of  man^  a  public  utterance 

[3467]  In  the  fourth  gospel,  Jesus  does  not  connect  "  glorifying  " 
with  "the  son  of  man"  till  the  coming  of  the  Greeks.  Then  He 
says,  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  son  of  man  should  be  glorified'." 

What  follows  makes  it  obvious  that  "glorified"  is  used  in  the 
above-indicated  Johannine  sense,  meaning  "  conformed  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  by  offering  up  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  atonement  for 
the  sons  of  man.''  That  is  to  say,  it  refers  to  the  Passion.  This 
needs  no  further  comment.  All  that  needs  comment  is  the  intention 
of  the  evangelist,  manifested  in  the  context,  to  shew  that  "the 
multitude  "  was  as  incapable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  glory  "  as  it  was  of  understanding  the  phrase  "  son  of  man." 

This  is  dramatically  exhibited  as  follows.  The  Son,  finding  His 
soul  "troubled,"  cries  "Father,  glorify  thy  name."  Then  "There 
came  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  '  I  [have]  both  glorified  it  and  will 
glorify  it  again*.'"  By  the  past,  "glorified,"  may  be  meant  either  the 
Incarnation,  or  the  glory  that  the  Son  had  in  the  beginning  (in 
accordance  with  the  saying  "  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which 


1  Jn  i.   14. 

*  [3466  a]  Lk.  ix.  31  "who  appeared  in  glory  and  spake  of  his  exodus,  or 
departure,  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish  in  Jerusalem."  To  a  Greek 
Christian,  familiar  with  the  LXX  and  with  Exodus  as  meaning  the  Great 
Deliverance  of  Israel,  the  noun  exodus  would  always  imply  something  more  hopeful 
than  a  non-Christian  Greek  could  find  in  the  literal  meaning  of  "going  out"  or 
"departure." 

'  Jn  xii.  23.  Comp.  Is.  Ix.  i — 3  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come. ..and 
nations  shall  come  to  thy  light." 

■»  Jn  xii.  28. 
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thou  hast  given  me :  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world^").  The  future,  "I  will  glorify  it  again,"  indicates  the 
Crucifixion,  with  its  sequel. 

[3468]  What  is  the  effect  of  this  heaven-sent  voice  on  the 
multitude?  Some  "said  that  it  had  thundered";  others  said,  "An 
angel  hath  spoken  to  him^"     None  of  them,  apparently,  hear  the 

^  Jn  xvii.  24. 

Boanerges 

2  [3468  a]  Jn  xii.  29.  On  this,  see  From  Letter  728  a,  775  a,  954  a.  On  the 
Jewish  Bath  Kol,  or  "Voice  from  Heaven,"  see  ib.  725 — 86.  Perhaps  the 
beloved  disciple  is  regarded  as  having  heard  the  Voice.  For  how  else  could  he 
record  it  ?  If  so,  he  would  be  a  Son  of  the  Voice,  or  a  Son  of  Thunder,  according 
to  Origen's  explanation  of  "Boanerges"  {Notes  2969 — 77,  comp.  2942*  (ii))  that  is, 
"receptive  of  the  Voices  of  Heaven"  (like  Peter,  James,  and  John,  at  the  Trans- 
figuration). Codex  (?  in  Mk  iii.  16 — 17,  omitting  the  names  of  James  and  John 
(from  their  right  place),  has  "  inposuit  nomen  simoni  petrum  [  ]  communiter 

autem  vocavit  eos  boanerges...,"  which,  if  "James  and  John"  were  inserted  in 
the  vacant  space,  might  represent  a  tradition  implying  that  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  were  called,  "in  common,"  Sons  of  Thunder. 

[3468  3]  This  is  in  accord  with  Pseudo-Jerome  on  Mk  iii.  17  "Et  imposuit 
Simoni  nomen  Petrus.  De  obedientia  ascendit  ad  agnitionem...et  Jacobum...et 
Joannem...et  imposuit  eis  nomina  Boanerges,  quod  est  filii  tonitrui,  quorum  trium 
sublime  meritum  in  monte  meretur  audire  tonitriium  Patris  per  nubem  de  Filio 
tonantis:  Hie  est  Filius...."  See  his  context,  which  indicates  that  the  lightning 
accompanying  the  thunder  is  to  be  beneficent  ("fulgura  in  pluviam  fecit").  Comp. 
3058.  On  {e)rges,  or  a  form  of  it,  signifying  something  corresponding  to  "agnitio," 
see  Notes  2969  foil.  In  any  case,  Pseudo- Jerome,  like  Origen,  regards  the  name 
as  given  to  the  apostles  because  they  heard,  not  because  they  uttered,  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

Prof.  Swete,  on  Mk  iii.  17,  says  "In  Job  xxxvii.  2  \T\  appears  to  be  used  for 
the  rumbling  of  the  storm,  and  this  seems  to  point  to  the  quarter  where  a  solution 
may  be  found.  The  viol  ^povTr\%  {  —  oi  ^povTCiuTei,  Euth.)  were  probably  so  called 
not  merely  from  the  impetuosity  of  their  natural  character  (cf.  e.g.  Mc.  ix.  38,  Lc. 
ix.  54),  but,  as  Simon  was  called  Peter,  from  their  place  in  the  new  order.  In  the 
case  of  James,  nothing  remains  to  justify  the  title  beyond  the  fact  of  his  early 
martyrdom,  probably  due  to  the  force  of  his  denunciations  (Acts  xii.  2) :  John's 
vo7]TT}  Ppovri)  (Orig.  Philoc.  xv.  18)  is  heard  in  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse...." 

This,  the  only  reference  to  Origen  given  by  Prof.  Swete,  might  lead  readers 
to  think  that  Origen  agreed  with  the  explanation  of  Euth.  ^Uhe  thunderers."  But 
this  is  apparently  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  vorrrr)  ^povri)  quoted  from 
Philocalia  does  not  appear  in  the  parall.  Cels.  vi.  77,  which  has  d  rivi%  daiv  ix 
\6ywv  TTjv  yiveffiv  Xax^vres  fi€ya\o(pd)vuv  o'lrives  ovbkv  a.iro5iovai.v  viol  rijs  ^povrfjs 
tlvai,  and  although  Lommatzsch  calls  attention  in  a  note  in  Cets.  vi.  77  to  the 
reading  in  Philoc.  oi^rives  /j.r]5iv  airo5iov<n  vorfriji  ^povrrji,  along  with  other  various 
readings  or  emendations,  he  does  not  print  vorjTrjs  ftpovTTjs  in  his  text  of  Philocalia. 
Both  in  Philoc.  and  in  Cels.,  Origen  describes  the  apostles  as  metaphorically 
"born  from  the  thunder,"  and  as  receptive  of  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  not  as 
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words.  None,  at  least,  are  recorded  as  having  heard  them,  much 
less  as  having  understood  them.  And  certainly  none  realise  that  a 
stupendous  spiritual  action  is  going  on.  It  is  something  like  that 
vision  of  "Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven,"  which  Jesus  is 
said  by  Luke  to  have  mentioned  to  the  Seventy^  Here  however 
there  is  a  glorifying  of  the  Son  as  well  as  a  casting  down  of  Satan. 

But  it  is  all  "hidden"  from  the  Jews.  From  them  there  follows 
that  question,  commented  on  above,  "Who  is  this  son  of  man?" 
indicating  absolute  blindness  to  the  primary  meaning  of  Christ's 
Gospel.     And  thus  this  twofold  heaven-sent  proclamation  of  glory 

"thundering."  Origen  speaks  of  John  {Camm.  Joann.  v.  3)  as  having  been 
"bidden  to  be  silent  and  not  to  write  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders. "  But, 
even  if  John  had  "written"  them,  a  Jew  would  hardly  say  that  John  himself 
"thundered,"  but  rather  that  he  was  receptive  and  tiansmissive  of  the  K61,  that 
is.  Thunder,  or  Voice,  of  God  manifested  to  him  through  revelation.  Elsewhere 
Origen  speaks  of  the  Boanei^es  (Comm.  Matth.  xii.  32  foil.)  as  standing  by  Jesus 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  as  yevpwfievoi  6.T0  ttt*  /teyaXo^riaj  rod  Oeov 
PporTwirroi  Kcd  fieydXa  oipopdOv  ^Girroi  toTj  ^xo*^""  <^*  *<*^  cro^oly,  and  as  {i6.) 
exempt  from  "tasting  death"  because  death  is  "far  removed  from  their  mother. 
Thunder."  Here  it  is  God  that  "thunders";  and  the  Boanei^es,  "having  ears," 
and  "being  wise,"  hear  what  the  "thunder"  says ;  if  scribes  and  Pharisees  had 
been  there,  they  would  not  have  heard  it;  the  Boanerges  did  hear  it,  being  "sons 
of  thunder, "  and  akin  to  the  Voice  of  God. 

If  Origen  is  right  in  regarding  the  "thunder"  in  this  way,  it  would  seem  that 
it  cannot  be  illustrated  from  Job  xxxvii.  2  "hearken  ye  unto  the  noise  of  his 
voice,"  supposing  the  "rwise"  to  mean,  as  Prof  Swete  su^ests,  "the  rumbling 
of  the  storm."  For  according  to  Origen,  the  "thunder"  was  the  Voice  of  God 
conveying  the  supreme  revelation  of  the  good  tidings,  or  Gospel,  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son."  Even  in  Job,  the  meaning  may  not  be  "rumbling."  The  text  is 
difficult.  Aquila,  the  Targum,  and  Rashi,  instead  of  "unto  tlu  noise,^^  have 
^^witk  trembling,"  and  Rashi  explains  the  words  as  meaning  that  men  are  to  hear 
with  trembling  His  Voice,  "».^.  tonitrua,  quae  ille  emittit  in  firmamento,  tanquam 
loquelam,  ex  ipsius  ore  prodeuntem."  The  LXX,  for  "the  noise  of  his  voice," 
has  "the  anger  of  the  wTath  of  the  Lord" — which  shews  how  completely  Greeks 
can  miss  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  traditions  about  the  Voice  of  God. 

Of  course  the  "sons  of  thunder"  are  r^arded  as  not  "sealing  up"  (except 
where  expressly  bidden)  the  voices  of  the  revelations  that  they  have  received,  but 
as  transmitting  them  to  others.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  Euth.  is  justified  in 
describing  those  who  transmit  God's  thunder  as  themselves  "thundering."  But 
this  popular  interpretation  would  naturally  mislead,  and  perhaps  has  misled,  the 
vast  majority  of  modem  readers — and  that  both  negatively  and  positively,  leading 
them  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  sonorous  voice,  and  not  stress  enough  on  the 
hearing  ear. 


*  Lk.  X.  18  "I  beheld  Satan  fallen...,"  com  p.  Jn  xii.  31  "  Now  is  the  judgment 
of  this  world,  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out." 
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ends  in  warning  and  eclipse.  "  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,"  says 
Jesus,  and  then,  "  He  departed  and  was  hidden  from  them."  This 
is  the  apparent  end  of  Christ's  pubhc  utterance  concerning  the 
"glorifying"  of  "the  son  of  man" — "he  was  hidden  from  them^" 

^  [3468  <r]  Jn  xii.  35 — 6.  The  following  facts  point  to  some  connection — at  all 
events  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel — between  the  Voice  at  the 
Transfiguration  and  the  Voice  uttered  after  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 

The  holy  mountain 

According  to  2  Pet.  i.  18,  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  the  Voice  was  heard  was 
"  the  holy  mountain.''''  Now  this  phrase,  though  non-occurrent  elsewhere  in  N.T., 
is  very  frequent  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  referring  to  Mount  Zion,  that  is 
(Gesen.  249 3),  "the  temple-hill."  Just  as,  for  Jews,  (Mt.  iv.  5,  xxvii.  53)  "the 
holy  city"  means  "Jerusalem,"  so,  for  Jews,  (2  Pet.  i.  18)  "the  holy  mountain" 
would  naturally  mean  '■'■the  Temple  in  Jerusalem."  The  Acts  of  Peter  represents 
Peter  as  saying  (§  20)  "Our  Lord,  wishing  me  to  see  His  majesty  «'«  the  holy 
mountain  (in  monte  sancto)...."  It  also  indicates  in  the  context  that  the  seeing  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  vision,  "for  each  one  of  us,  according  as  he  received  power  to 
see  (sicut  capiebat  videre)  as  he  was  able  (prout  poterat),  [so  he]  saw  (videbat)." 

In  Acts  xxii.  14 — 18  Paul  says  "While  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I  fell  into 
a  trance,  and  saw  him  \i.e.  the  Righteous  One]...."  This  is  the  only  vision  of 
Jesus  seen  by  Paul  after  his  baptism. 

[3468  d'\  That  a  vision  should  take  place  in  the  Temple,  or  in  its  precincts, 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  Ezekiel  (xl.  2  "  in  the  visions  of 
God. ..set  me  down  upon  a  very  high  mountain,"  compared  with  Ezek.  xliii.  12 
"  This  is  the  law  of  the  house  :  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  whole  limit... 
shall  be  most  holy")  and  with  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  so  far  as  regards 'one  of  the 
three  temptations  (Mt.  iv,  5  "the  holy  city. ..the  pinnacle  of  the  temple," 
Lk.  iv.  9  "Jerusalem... the  pinnacle  of  the  temple").  Matthew  describes  Jesus  as 
also  carried  (iv.  8)  "  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain. "  This  suggests  the  Temple 
as  described  by  Isaiah  (ii.  2 — 3)  "  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and 
all  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  peoples... shall  say...'  Let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord.'  "  On  this,  Ibn  Ezra  says,  "  We  know  that  the  mount 
of  the  temple  will  not  be  physically  raised  ;  but... it  will  be  established  in  such 
a  way  that  people  will  ha.sten  up  to  it... as  if  it  were  higher  than  all  hills."  This 
prophecy  occurs  also  in  Micah  (iv.  i — 2)  with  a  preceding  mention  of  {ib.  iii.  12) 
"the  mountain  of  the  house,"  but  Micah  has  "and  peoples  shall  flow  unto  it  and 
many  nations  shall  say,"  interchanging  "peoples"  and  "nations"  as  compared 
with  Isaiah. 

[3468  5]  Ibn  Ezra's  remark  prepares  us  to  find  that  such  expressions  as 
"the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,"  and,  still  more,  Micah's  abbreviation, 
"the  mountain  of  the  house,"  might  cause  diiliculty  to  Greeks.  And  that  this 
last  phrase  was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Jews  appears  from  the  fact  that 
{Her.  Heb.  i.  64)  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  was  "  ordinarily  called  "  the  Mountain 
of  the  House  in  "the  Jewish  writers."  In  Mic.  iv.  i,  "the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house,"  LXX  omits  "house."  In  Is.  ii.  2,  LXX  has  "the  mountain 
of  the  Lord  awofthe  house  of  God."     Conceivably,  some  Greek  translators  might 
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§  3.     The  ''glorifying'"  of  " the  son  of  man"  a  private  utterance 

[3469]  The  second  mention  of  the  "  glorifying  "  of  "  the  son  of 
man  "  is  private.  In  it,  "  the  son  of  man  "  is  mentioned  for  the  last 
time.  During  the  long  Discourse  that  follows,  Jesus  repeatedly 
mentions  Himself,  but  never  as  "son  of  man,"  always  as  "I"  or 
"the  Son'." 

[3470]  The  circumstances  of  this  final  mention  of  "  the  son  of 
man "  deserve  close  attention.  Jesus  had  bidden  Judas,  after 
receiving  "the  sop"  at  the  Last  Supper,  "do  quickly"  that  which 
he  purposed  to  do :  "  He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  out 
straightway.  Now  it  was  night.  When  therefore  he  was  gone  out, 
Jesus  saith,  Now  is  (///.  was)  the  son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is 

r^ard  "mountain  of  God "  as  an  intensive,  like  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6)  "  the  mountains  of 
^/,"  i.e.  (Gesen.  42  b)  mighty  mountains.  Others,  having  regard  to  the  above- 
quoted  passages  from  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  also  to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  (Ivi.  7) 
"  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  peoples " — LXX 
"  the  nations,"  as  quoted  by  our  Lord  in  Mark  (xi.  1 7) — might  call  it  "  the  place  of 
prayer."  Others  might  add  an  explanatory  gloss,  e.g.  "  Into  this  court  came  the 
Gentiles,  or  Greeks,  that  went  up  to  worship  at  the  feasts." 

[3468/]  Such  a  gloss,  with  very  little  alteration,  might  be  developed  into  a 
statement  of  fact,  such  as  we  find  in  John,  before  the  Voice  from  Heaven : 
(xii.  20)  ' '  There  were  certain  Greeks  among  those  that  went  up  to  worship  at  the 
feast."  Also  a  gloss  stating  that  ** //  was  a  place  of  praying"  may  explain  the 
Acts  of  fohn,  §  3  "  He  taketh  along  [with  Him]  me  and  James  and  Peter  to  the 
mountain  where  it  was  His  (a^^)  custom  to  pray  "  (perhaps  for  '■^  where  it  was  the 
custom  to  pray").  It  is  noteworthy  that,  before  the  Transfiguration,  Luke  (ix. 
18 — 9)  has  "into  the  mountain  to  pray  and. ..when  he  was  p^raying"  ;  '''prayer" 
is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  parallel  Mark  and  Matthew.  A  gloss  about  "'■place 
of  prayer"  might  help  to  explain  Luke's  repetition  of  ^'^  pray"  and  '■'■  praying" 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

[3468^]  According  to  this  view,  Jn  i.  14  "  we  beheld  his  glory,"  if  it  refers  to 
a  definite  event,  refers,  not  to  the  Voice  from  heaven  that  descended  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  but  to  the  Voice  from  heaven  that  (Jn  xii.  20 — 28) 
descended  on  what  Jews  would  call  the  Mountain  of  the  (Lord's)  House. 

>  [3469  a]  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  "the  son  of  man"  has  now  played 
His  part  for  the  disciples,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  merged  in  "the  Son," 
so  that  the  old  title  is  to  be  discarded,  lest  the  disciples  should  continue  to  say, 
with  Philip — as  though  ' '  the  son  of  man  "  were  only  an  acolyte  or  curtain-drawer 
to  the  divine  Presence — (Jn  xiv.  8)  "Shew  us  the  Father.^'  To  this  the  answer 
is  speedily  to  come:  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The 
previous  context  explains  the  meaning :  "  Have  I  been  so  long  with  you  and 
dost  thou  not  know  me?"  The  "me"  means  the  ideal  Sonship.  And  the 
man  that  has  seen  the  Person  of  the  ideal  Son  has  seen,  so  far  as  man  can  see, 
the  Father  Himself. 
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(///.  was)  glorified  in  him^ ;  and  God  shall  glorify  him  in  himself  and 
straightway  shall  he  glorify  himl" 

The  sublime  gloom  and  brevity  of  "  it  was  night "  has  attracted 
general  attention,  but  it  has  not  been  so  generally  recognised  that 
the  writer  is  alluding  to  his  own  Prologue,  and  through  his  own 
Prologue,  to  Genesis. 

Genesis  speaks  of  ''darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep"  while  "the 
spirit  of  God  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  God  did  not 
destroy  "darkness,"  nor  did  He  call  it  evil.  But — after  He  had 
said  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  after  He  "  saw  the  light  that  it  was 
good  " — He  divided  the  two  :  "  And  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness.  And  God  called  the  hght  Day  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night." 

[3471]  Origen  says  that,  if  we  are  to  regard  the  evangeUst's 
phrase  "now  it  was  night"  as  not  being  "a  casual  make-weight,"  we 
must  regard  that  visible  "night"  as  a  symbolic  one,  suggesting  "that 
night  which  came  in  the  soul  of  Judas  when  the  darkness  that  moves 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  ?tamely  Satan,  entered  into  him^."  He 
also  connects  the  "night,"  the  symbol  of  Judas,  with  the  "darkness" 
mentioned  in  the  Johannine  Prologue,  where  it  is  said  that  "The 
light  shineth  in  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  apprehended  it  not." 
According  to  Origen — and  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that 
he  is  right — John,  like  Paul,  uses  the  word  "  apprehended  "  in  a 
double  sense.  In  ordinary  Greek,  the  word  means  "  apprehend," 
"overtake,"  or  "capture";  io  philosophic  Greek,  "apprehend  [the 
meaning  of]"  or  "understand."  The  Prologue  implies  that  the 
darkness  could  neither  "understand"  nor  "capture"  the  light,  which 

1  [3470a]  Jn  xiii.  30 — 2.  "Now  (or,  but,  or,  and)  (5^)"  in  "Now  it  was 
night,"  must  be  distinguished  from  "now  (or,  in  this  present  moment)  (pvv)''  in 
"Now  was  the  son...."  On  the  aorist  "was  glorified"  see  f ok.  Gr.  2446.  The 
second  of  the  explanations  given  there  is  preferable,  namely,  that  "was"  refers  to  the 
moment  of  the  going  out  of  Judas.  But  perhaps  there  is  also  a  suggestion  of  the 
Greek  use  of  the  aorist  of  instantaneousness  (comp.  i6.  2622  d)  "at  this  moment  [is 
being  glorified,  nay]  was  glorified,"  i.e.  when  he  went  out.  The  perfect  "Aas 
been,  or,  is,  glorified,"  might  have  suggested  complete  and  final  glorifying,  which 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  what  follows.     Therefore  it  is  avoided. 

2  [3470 (J]  The  text^f  Jn  xiii.  32  varies  greatly  (see  W.H.  ad  loc).  To  the 
variations  given  by  Blass,  add  that  Nonnus  omits  "in  himself... glorify  him." 
Many  authorities  (W.H.  vol.  ii.)  including  Origen,— after  "glorified  in  him" — 
insert  "if  God  was  glorified  in  him."  Cramer  ad  loc.  attributes  to  Origen  a  great 
deal  that  is  extant  in  Chrysostom. 

^  Origen  on  Jn  xiii.  30,  Lomm.  ii.  460  foil. 
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it  strove,  as  it  were,  to  persecute  and  suppress.  And  so  Origen,  of 
Judas: — "Judas  was  persecuting  Jesus,  [because  he  was]  filled  with 
the  darkness,  but  the  darkness  and  the  [man]  that  had  taken  it  up 
[into  his  heart]  is  found  not  to  have  apprehended  the  light  that  wa^ 
being  persecuted ^" 

There  was  something  significant  for  a  Jew  in  the  fact  that 
"  evening "  preceded  *'  morning "  in  that  "  one  day,"  which  is  the 
Biblical  name  for  the  first  day  of  Creation''.  "Weeping,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "may  tarry  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning'." 
The  great  "day"  of  deUverance  for  Israel  was  really  a  "night." 
They  were  slaves  till  past  "midnight,"  the  night  of  the  Passover, 
ending  with  the  Exodus  in  the  morning^. 


1  [3471a]  On  "apprehend,"  see /(!»4.  Voc.  1136 e—g,  and /oA.  Gr.  2596.  "/jr 
found  not  to  have  apprehended''''  is  an  attempt  at  rendering  the  perfect  "has  not 
apprehended."  The  perfect  is  often  thus  used  by  a  historian,  in  a  sort  of  appeal 
to  his  readers,  to  denote  "you  will  find  things  to  have  been  done  thus."  See 
Joh.  Gr,  2768. 

[3471  b'\  Origen  goes  on  to  say  of  Judas,  "  Wherefore  also,  when  he  said,  as 
(cii)  an  utterance  Q^.tr^ov)  of  righteousness,  '  1  sinned  in  betraying  righteous  blood  * 
(Mt.  xxvii.  4 — 5)  he  'went  away  and  hanged  himself — because  the  Satan  that 
was  in  him  guided  him  to  the  noose...."  The  connection  indicated  by  ^''where- 
fore "  appears  to  be  as  follows : — if  Judas  had  spiritually  "  apprehended  "  Jesus,  then, 
even  after  he  had  committed  the  sin  of  betraying  his  Master,  he  might  still  have 
been  saved  by  a  real  and  apprehensive  confession  "I  sinned";  but  he  did  not 
thus  '■'■  apprehend^^  Jesus,  "wherefore"  also  even  his  confession  was  not  an 
"utterance  of  righteousness"  but  only  "aj  an  utterance  of  righteousness  ";  hence 
it  resulted  in  nothing  but  suicide. 

In  English,  it  is  difficult  to  represent  the  Greek  play  on  the  words  "persecute" 
and  "apprehend."  The  former  is  literally  "pursue  (pubKu)"  the  latter  "over- 
take {(caraXo/i/Sdi'w)." 

*  [3471  c\  Gen.  i.  5  "And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day." 
Targ.  Jer.  I  (sim.  Jer.  II)  says,  on  Exod.  xii.  42,  "Four  nights  are  written  in  the 
Book  of  Memorials  before  the  Lord  of  the  World."  The  first  is,  "when  He  was 
revealed  in  creating  the  world."  The  second  is,  "when  He  was  revealed  to 
Abraham";  the  third,  when  He  was  revealed  at  the  Exodus  on  the  night  of  the 
Passover.  "The  fourth,"  according  to  the  Targnm,  is  future,  ^^when  He  will 
yet  be  revealed  to  liberate  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel  from  among  the  nations." 
John  here  gives  us  "the  fourth  night,"  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  find  in  it  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  quoted  in  part  by  the  Baptist  at  the  beginning 
of  his  gospel  (Is.  xl.  3 — 5)  "The  voice  of  one  that  crieth...the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed." 

'    Ps.  XXX.  5. 

*  [3471  (/]  Exod.  xii.  29  foil.  "And  it  came  to  pass  at  midnight,  that  the 
Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt. ..and  he  (Pharaoh)  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  by  night. ..\X.  is  a  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord." 
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[3472]  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  may  regard  the 
"  night "  when  Judas  went  out  from  the  circle  of  the  disciples  as  in 
some  sense  parallel  to  the  "  darkness  "  in  the  Prologue.  Both  the 
"night "and  the  "darkness"  fail  to  "apprehend"  or  suppress  the 
light.  They  are,  in  a  crisis,  as  a  foil  to  the  light,  serving  that 
purpose  till  they  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  light  or  conformed 
to  the  light^.  "Dividing,"  as  has  been  shewn  above  (3413  foil),  is 
part  of  the  act  of  crisis,  or  judging.  The  crisis  here  is  a  division 
between  light  and  darkness.  God  "divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness  "  and  pronounced  the  former  "  good."  About  the  darkness 
He  was  silent.  This  suggested  an  act  of  judging  in  which  the  thing 
judged  is  to  judge  itself  for  good  or  ill — either  drawing  to  the  light 
and  becoming  light,  or  fleeing  from  the  light  and  intensifying  its  own 
darkness.  Judas  has  been  in  this  way  "  divided  "  from  the  disciples. 
He  has  been  "judged,"  or  has  "judged"  himself. 

[3473]  But  in  this  moment  of  gloom  when  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness is  apparently  going  down,  the  day,  the  Hebrew  day,  begins. 
Hence  comes,  appropriately  from  a  Jewish  Messiah,  this  sudden  and 
passionate  outburst,  welcoming  the  spiritual  dawn.  The  evangelist 
is  far  from  intending  us  to  suppose  that  Jesus  did  not  feel  the  sting 
of  His  disciple's  treachery.  It  is  because  He  does  feel  the  sting — 
and  feels  it  as  no  archangel  but  only  "  the  son  of  man  "  can  feel  it, 
with  all  the  pain  that  belongs  to  the  most  sensitive  and  divine 
humanity^ — that  He  now  exclaims  as  though  the  agony  of  the  Cross 
had  begun  :  "  Now  is  {lit.  was)  the  son  of  man  glorified."  And  then, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  sonship,  which  makes  Him  feel  that  He  is  in  the 
Father's  heart  as  the  Father  is  in  His,  He  adds  that,  as  the  Father 
is  glorified  in  the  Son,  so  the  Father  will  glorify  the  Son  in  the  bosom 


1  [3472  a]  Origen  (Comm.  Joann.  ii.  23)  remarks  about  a  certain  kind  of 
praiseworthy  "darkness"  that  it  hastens  to  the  light  and  "apprehends"  it  so  as 
to  be  changed  from  darkness  into  light.  An  instance  of  this  would  be  the  man 
born  blind. 

2  [3473  a]  Origen  ad  loc.  Lomm.  ii.  469,  after  quoting  Jn  xiii.  31  "Now  was  the 
son  of  man  glorified  and  God  was  glorified  in  him,"  and  after  repeating  the 
italicised  words,  then,  in  his  explanation,  substitutes  man  for  son  of  man,  thus : 
"  Whereas  there  are  many  things  that  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  man  (tou 
AvepdiTTOv),  that  which  is  pre-eminent  among  all  these  is  God  (6  deos)."  This 
shews  how  Paul  might  substitute  for  "  the  son  of  Adam  "  such  terms  as  "the  last 
Adam,"  or  "the  second  man,"  corresponding  to  the  modern  phrase  "ideal 
humanity."  In  the  context— which  is  too  obscure  (and  possibly  corrupt)  to  give  in 
detail — Origen  speaks  of  ''ike  ideal-son  of  man  (ai^rowv  toC  dvepuirov)"  and  of 
"ideal-wisdom  (aiiroffo^la)."    See  Lommatzsch's  note  (v.r.  aiirv  vl<f). 
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of  the  divine  Fatherhood.  And  this  will  take  place  "  straightway.^' 
It  is  all  to  be  revealed  ultimately  as  being  (so  to  speak)  one  piece  of 
work — past  glory  and  future,  pain  and  joy,  sin  and  redemption, 
darkness  and  light,  evening  and  morning — "<?«<f  day^." 

§  4.     Conclusion 

[3474]  This  private  utterance  about  "  glorifying  "  saves  the  fourth 
gospel,  so  to  speak,  from  the  charge  of  dramatizing  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  son  of  man  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  an  impression  of  final 
bathos. 

From  the  public  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  kind  of 
bathos.  Starting  from  the  mention  of  "the  son  of  man"  to 
Nathanael  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  visions  of  "angels 
ascending  and  descending,"  we  read  on  and  find  no  such  visions  at 
all,  nothing  even  to  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Synoptic 
Transfigm-ation,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  disappointing  misunder- 
standings, culminating  in  a  voice  from  heaven  wherein  some  indeed 
recognise  "an  angel," but  others  nothing  but  "thunder."  And  then, 
when  Jesus  indicates  that  the  voice  refers  to  His  "uplifting,"  the 
multitude,  assuming  that  He  is  tediously  reiterating  a  doctrine  about 
*'  the  son  of  man,"  exclaims  with  one  consent  "  Who  is  this  son  of 
man  ?  "  That  might  be  called,  by  some,  bathos ;  but  better,  perhaps, 
pathos,  deep  tragedy  of  a  very  quiet  kind,  so  deep  and  so  very  quiet 
that  the  tragic  element  almost  escapes  notice. 

[3475]  But  from  a  private  point  of  view — or  rather  from  that 
invisible  or  spiritual  point  of  view  whence  it  is  given  to  see  God's 
plan  of  developing  the  great  from  the  little,  the  harvest  from  the 
seed,  and  an  elect  people,  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  from  one 

^  [34733]  Similarly  the  various  pictures  of  a  kinematc^raph  represent  perhaps 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  aspects  of  an  action,  and,  taken  singly  and  at  rest,  are 
very  poor  and  misleading  representations  of  the  action,  although  the  photographer 
may  say  with  pride,  about  anyone  of  them,  "This  IS,"  meaning  "This  represents 
the  fact  at  a  particular  moment."  Truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  IS,  apart  from 
the  WAS  and  the  WILL  BE.  Nor  is  truth  to  be  found  in  rest,  but  in  motion  that 
presents  to  inadequate  and  superficial  vision  the  appearance  of  rest. 

[3473  <-]  That  John  does  not  gloss  over,  but  rather  emphasizes,  the  pain  felt 
by  Jesus  at  the  treachery  of  Judas,  is  shewn  by  such  passages  as  Jn  vi.  70, 
xiii.  18,  and  especially  by  the  climax  of  "trouble"  in  xiii.  21  ("troubled  in  the 
spirit ")  on  which  see  3476  a.  We  are  also  intended  to  imagine  what  it  was 
when  He  washed  the  feet  of  Judas  (xiii.  5 — 10  "ye  are  clean,  but  not  all")  and 
when  He  gave  the  sop  to  Judas  (xiii.  26 — 7). 
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faithful  childless  wanderer — from  that  point  of  view,  near  the  throne 
of  God,  the  imagination  of  man  may  be  enabled  to  see  Jesus,  "  the 
son  of  man,"  even  while  descending  by  three  steps  down  to  Hades, 
in  that  same  act  ascending  by  three  steps  up  to  heaven. 

[3476]  The  steps  are  steps  of  "  trouble " — trouble  of  "  self,^' 
trouble  in  ^^ soul,'^  and  trouble  in  ^' spirit^.''  The  bitterest  of  all  the 
"troubles  "  is  the  betrayal.  And  it  is  when  this  last  of  the  three  has 
been  experienced,  the  "trouble  in  spirit"  over  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  and  when  the  traitor  has  gone  forth  from  the  Twelve  into  the 
depth  of  "  night,"  that  the  Lord  sees  the  vision  of  the  perfect  day, 
the  final  glorifying  of  "the  son  of  man,"  who  henceforth,  being 
glorified,  will  no  longer  be  known  by  His  old  earthly  title,  being 
henceforth  simply  the  Son,  one  with  the  Father  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Here,  the  evangelist  deals  with  logical  incompatibilities.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Son  knows  all  things  beforehand ; 
and  yet  he  has  taught  us  to  call  Him  "  son  of  man  "  or  human.  The 
Son  is  "  troubled  in  the  spirit "  over  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  yet 
permits  it  to  proceed.  The  Son  acts  as  the  God  of  Israel  acts  when 
He  is  "afflicted  with  all  the  affliction"  of  His  people,  and  yet  suffers 
Israel  to  bring  down  affliction  on  itself  by  sinning.  This  mixture  of 
things  incompatible  produces  a  sense  of  unreality.  We  cannot  feel 
Jesus,  at  this  point,  to  be  acting  quite  as  a  human  being,  even  when 
all  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  best  of  human  beings 
must  sometimes  seem  to  ordinary  human  beings  to  act  inexplicably. 
But  we  can  feel  that  the  evangelist  is  doing  his  best  to  shew  that  He 
was  human  ;  he  fails,  but  the  failure  is  full  of  help  for  the  worshippers 
of  Christ. 

[3477]  The  power  that  is  to  issue  from  this  vision  of  the  glory  of 
"  the  son  of  man  "  for  the  Church,  as  it  shall  be,  is  manifested  in  the 
Dialogue  and  the  Prayer  that  follow.  The  power  that  is  to  be  is 
predicted,  along  with  the  fullest  present  recognition  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Church,  as  it  is.  Peter  is  to  "deny  "  his  Master,  the  disciples 
are  to  be  "  scattered  "  and  to  leave  their  Master — so  far  as  they  are 
concerned — "  alone  " ;  but  in  the  end  they  are  to  remain  faithful 
because  the  Name,  the  Word,  has  penetrated  to  their  hearts,  and 

1  [3476  a]  See /oh.  Voc.  VJ21  b — c  axiA/ok.  Gr.  2614 f  on  Jn  xi.  33  ''troubled 
himself  (at  the  grave  of  Lazarus),  xii.  27  "now  is  my  soul  troubled"  (before  the 
voice  from  heaven),  xiii.  21  "was  troubled  in  the  spirit  and  testified... 'One  of 
you  will  betray  me.'"  In  Jn  (iv.  6  foil.,  xi.  35,  xix.  28)  when  Jesus  is  wearied,  or 
weeps,  or  thirsts,  it  is  then  that  His  redemptive  power  is  best  revealed. 
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they  will  keep  it.  Nay,  they  have  kept  it :  "I  manifested  thy  name 
unto  men'.  Those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  out  of  the  world,  were 
thine,  and  to  me  didst  thou  give  them  and  they  have  kept  thy  word." 
And  hence  the  confident  prayer  that  they  may  share  His  glory  in  the 
unity  of  the  divine  love  :  "  Father,  that  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I 
will  that  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me;  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me :  for  thou  lovedst  me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  worlds" 

The  "love"  here  spoken  of  is  human  love — not  impersonal 
attraction  but  the  human  love  of  the  eternal  Humanity  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  in  the  Spirit.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  as  the 
Son  and  Revealer  of  that  Humanity  which  reigns  in  heaven  that  our 
Lord  chose  for  Himself,  above  all  other  titles,  that  of  "the  son  of 
man  "  to  denote  the  character  in  which  He  served  on  earth. 

^  [3477  a]  Jn  xvii.  6.  R.V.  and  W.H.  give,  without  alternative,  a  different 
punctuation — "unto  the  men  (rotj  wOfxixToii)  whom  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the 
world."  If  this  punctuation  is  accepted,  "men"  must  be  emphatic  (for  it  could 
easily  have  been  omitted  in  Greek),  and  Westcott  accordingly  gives  it  emphasis, 
saying  that,  "as  men,"  the  disciples  were  enabled  to  receive  the  teaching  of  "the 
son  of  man." 

According  to  this  explanation  "the  men"  means  those  who  were  not  pedants 
with  hearts  of  stone,  or  brutes  with  hearts  of  beasts,  but  men  with  the  spirit  of 
humanity  which  is  receptive  of  "the  son  of  man." 

[3477  ^]  But  this  is  perhaps  rather  too  subtle  for  the  context.  And  a  more  serious 
objection — for  "subtlety"  is  not  a  fatal  charge  against  an  interpretation  of  a 
passage  in  so  subtle  a  work  as  the  fourth  gospel — is  this,  that  Origen  (on  Ps.  ii.  8) 
and  Chrysostom  (ad  lot.  and  Cramer)  both  place  a  stop,  in  their  quotation,  at 
"men,"  as  above.  Ammonius,  too,  in  his  comment  on  the  preceding  words, 
indicates  that  Jesus  is  fixing  His  thoughts  on  nien:  "He  says,  'Shew  who  I  am  to 

men  (h^bv  fjLe  tjs  elfu  roh  offfpurroit),  that  men  might  not '"     Cramer  prints 

Chrysostom  thus,  ' '  He  says,  '  I  have  manifested  thy  name  fo  men  [toU  dyOpdrron) ' — 
whence  also  He  is  called  'Angel  of  great  Counsel.' "  Migne  gives  the  comment  to 
the  same  effect.  It  is  true  that  in  Migne's  Chrysostom  the  quotation,  when  first 
given  as  the  text  of  the  homily,  is  printed  as  R.V.  But  a  discrepancy  between 
a  quotation  of  scripture  ia^en  as  the  text  of  a  homily  or  comment,  and  the  same 
quotation  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  homily  en-  comment,  is  very  frequent.  The 
former  is  often  conformed  by  scribes  to  their  copies  of  scripture,  but  the  latter  is 
left  unaltered  (especially  where  alteration  would  spoil  the  argument  in  the  context). 
These  three  commentators,  then,  favour  the  interpretation  given  above,  which  is, 
in  effect,  "  I  manifested  thy  Name  to  men  at  large ;  and  those  whom  thoa  hast 
given  me  are  a  nucleus  of  faithful  followers  to  carry  on  and  develop  the  work." 

*  Jn  xviL  %\. 
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BOOK   V 
DOES   THE   HYPOTHESIS   WORK? 


CHAPTER   I 

GOD    REGARDED   AS    MAN 

§  I.      The  old  conception  and  the  new 

[3478]  The  working  hypothesis  reached  at  the  conclusion  of 
Book  I  was  that  Christ  adopted  "the  son  of  Adam"  as  His  self- 
appellation,  not  from  apocryphal  but  from  Biblical  sources,  as 
indicating  Man  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  to  have 
dominion  over  the  Beast.  In  Books  II — IV  this  hypothesis  was 
applied  to  passage  after  passage  in  the  gospels,  and  it  was  contended 
that  the  hypothesis  threw  light  on  most  if  not  on  all  of  them,  and 
helped  to  explain  divergences  and  difficulties.  It  appeared  also  that 
this  conception  of  Man  pointed  to  what  Paul  called  the  Second  Man 
or  Last  Adam.  This  was  capable  of  being  regarded  as  "  the  Israel 
of  God  "  or  as  personified  Humanity,  and  Jesus  (it  was  maintained) 
identified  the  Spirit  of  this  personality  with  the  Spirit  within 
Himself. 

But  the  reader  may  naturally  feel  that  he  needs  something  more 
in  the  way  of  evidence  than  the  impression  that  several  detached 
passages  appear  to  become  more  intelligible  in  the  light  of  this 
working  hypothesis.  The  question  for  him  is  whether  there  has  been 
any  fulfilment  of  the  hope  expressed  in  the  Preface  that  the 
investigation  might  throw  light  on  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
whole  of  Christ's  life.  The  working  hypothesis  implied  two 
doctrines,  first,  that  of  the  Humanity  of  God,  secondly,  that  of  the 
divinity  of  man  (3108—23).  Can  it  be  said  that  "the  whole  of 
Christ's  life"  is  permeated  with  both  these  convictions? 

The  necessity  of  considering  Biblical  testimony.  Synoptic 
testimony,  and  Johannine  testimony,  in  what  may  be  called 
separate  compartments,  may  have  given  the  reader  an  impression  of 
a  sense  of  discontinuity — especially  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
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difference  of  language  between  the  three  gospels  and  the  fourth,  and 
between  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  that  of  the  New.  Yet 
John  apparently  sees  a  continuity  between  the  promise  to  Abraham 
and  the  Gospel.  So  most  assuredly  does  Paul.  But  some  modern 
critics,  not  understanding  how  Paul  was  permeated  with  Christ's 
Spirit,  refuse  to  accept  Paul's  testimony.  Taking  offence  at  his  non- 
quotation  of  "words  of  the  Lord,"  they  seem  to  infer  that  the 
Apostle  did  not  know  even  the  tenor  of  His  doctrine.  How  much 
Paul  may  have  learned  from  Stephen,  how  very  much  more  from 
those  "  many"  saints  whose  houses  he  "  entered  "  when  he  "  punished 
them  oftentimes  and  strove  to  make  them  blaspheme^" — this  they 
do  not  realise.  Yet  a  day's  experience  of  a  dozen  such  persecuted 
Christian  households  might  teach  the  persecutor  more  perhaps  of 
the  essence  of  Christ's  character  and  Gospel — more,  at  least,  when 
he  came  to  think  it  over  in  Damascus  after  he  "went  away  into 
Arabia^" — than  he  could  have  learned  from  a  year's  perusal  of  the 
gospel  of  Mark  (if  it  had  existed).  We  shall  therefore  do  well  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Pauline  Epistles,  even  in  some 
of  those  passages  which  may  appear  to  us  to  be  based  upon  mere 
Rabbinical  figments,  may  really  be  doctrines  developed  from  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  well  as  from  those  scriptures  to  which 
both  Paul  and  Jesus  are  found  constantly  appealing. 

[3479]  We  therefore  propose  now  to  consider  whether  our 
hypothesis  about  "  the  son  of  man "  works  in  a  wider  field,  and 
whether  it  seems  to  throw  light  on  Christ's  whole  life  by  illustrating 
His  view  of  the  relation  between  God  and  Man  and  of  His  mission 
to  draw  Man  closer  to  God.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  fulfilling  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  we  too  often  forget  that  by  "  Law "  He  meant 
much  more  than  the  statutes  of  Moses.  He  included  the  Creation 
of  Man,  and  the  Call  of  Abraham,  and  all  such  revelations  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  such  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  Man,  as 
could  be  deduced  by  the  noblest  faith  and  aspiration  from  these  and 
other  narratives  in  the  Pentateuch,  when  regarded  as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Redemption  of  mankind.     In  other  words  He  meant,  by 


^  Acts  viii.  3,  xxvi.  ii. 

2  Gal.  i.  16—17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Paul  saying  (t6.)  "I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood."  But  he  had,  pieviously,  if  not  "conferred  with,"  at  all 
events  been  influenced  by,  the  "  flesh  and  blood"  of  those  whom  he  persecuted, 
and,  through  them,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
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"the  Law,"  a  Harmony  of  the  world,  rudimentary,  it  is  true,  and 
imperfect,  but  preparatory  for  a  perfect  Harmony,  that  of  the  Gospel. 

For  example,  Jesus  (no  doubt)  believed  that  God  said  to 
Abraham  "  IVa/k  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect^. '^  Did  not  this 
precept  imply  that  Abraham  was  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God,  and 
that,  though  man,  he  was  to  be  "  perfect,"  like  God  ?  And  does  not 
a  sense  of  the  affinity  between  God  and  Man  so  pervade  the 
Abrahamic  traditions  that  we  feel  Isaiah  to  have  reached  the  heart 
of  them  when  he  describes  Jehovah  as  saying  "Abraham,  my  friend  "? 
If  so,  it  would  be  natural  that  one  believing  in  the  Humanity  of 
God  and  in  the  divinity  of  man,  should  enjoin  on  his  disciples  a 
similar  precept.  Now  Jesus  Himself  is  recorded  as  having  said  to 
His  disciples  "  Ye  shaU  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect"  where  the  meaning  is,  in  effect,  " Be  ye  perfect."  It  will  be 
contended  that  this  latter  precept  seems  all  the  more  natural  when 
coming  from  One  who  called  Himself  "  the  son  of  man  "  because  He 
felt  Himself  to  be,  in  some  sense,  Son  of  God,  and  felt  also  that 
God  was,  in  some  sense,  Man.  And  the  same  argument  will  be 
applied  to  other  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts.  They  are  "old" 
and  yet  "  new " ;  old  in  the  letter,  but  new  in  the  spirit  of  a  new 
humanity*,  a  new  Spirit  of  God  brought  into  the  world  by  one  who 
first  brought  into  it  a  new  Spirit  of  Man  linking  Man  and  God 
together. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  have  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  character  of  Abraham,  as  illustrating  not  only  Christ's 
conception  of  His  own  mission  traceable  in  the  Synoptists,  but  also 
His  conceptions  of  "freedom  "and  fearless  "faith,"  and  "grace" — 
including  the  superiority  of  "promise"  to  "law" — which  we  find  in 
the  fourth  gospel  and  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  go  far  towards  apprehending  the  thoughts  of  Jesus.  Nor 
ought  it  to  seem  strange  if  One  calling  Himself  "  the  son  of  man  " 
habitually  thought  of  God  in  the  past  history  of  His  people  as  "  the 
God  of  Abraham,''  and  loved  the  thought  of  the  receiving  of  the 
Promise  more  than  that  of  the  receiving  of  the  Law. 

The  question  for  us  is  not  whether  Abraham's  story  is  history,  but 
whether  Abraham,  as  portrayed  in  Genesis,  conveys  a  veritable  reve- 

^  Gen.  xvii.  i  "perfect,"  correctly  rendered  by  Aquila  tAcjoj,  see  3486  foil. 

*  Comp.  I  Jn  ii.  7 — 8  "No  new  commandment  write  I  unto  you....  Again, 
a  new  commandment  write  I  unto  you,  which  thing  is  true  in  him  and  in  you." 
On  "in  him  and  in  you,"  sec  f oh.  Gr.  2412. 
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lation  of  a  humane  God — a  revelation  in  some  respects  imperfect, 
quaint,  homely,  and  anthropomorphic  to  excess,  but  intrinsically  noble 
and  helpful,  and  entirely  free  from  the  suggestion  of  ignoble  or 
servile  fear,  even  when  the  Patriarch's  faith  is  strained  to  the  utmost. 
So  perfectly  and  fearlessly  trustful  is  he  in  God,  whose  "  friend  "  he 
is,  that  he  is  represented  as  daring  to  expostulate  with  Him  on  the 
possibility  that  He  should  be  inconsistent  with  His  own  righteous- 
ness. Being  righteous  himself,  the  Patriarch  believed  in  righteousness 
with  a  whole-hearted  faith  that  would  not  be  rebuffed :  "That  be  far 
from  thee!  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right^?"  Why 
does  he  not  plead  in  the  same  words  for  the  innocent  Isaac  when  he 
is  bidden  by  God  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  ?  The  question  is  not 
answered.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Origen  that  Abraham's  faith 
enabled  him  to  believe  in  incompatibilities  ;  Isaac  must  be  sacrificed, 
yet  Isaac  must  be  the  seed  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
to  be  blessed^.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story  of  the  promise  of  "the 
seed "  to  Abraham,  and  the  story  of  Abraham's  life  of  faith  and 
obedience,  certainly  contain  the  rudiments  of  Christ's  Gospel ;  and 
the  thought  of  the  Patriarch  may  be  assumed  to  be  latent  in  many 
passages  of  Christ's  doctrine  where  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 

§  2.     How  is  God  ''perfect "  ? 

[3480]  We  return  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Matthew — 
the  one  passage  in  which  Jesus  shews  His  disciples  the  way  by  which 
they  are  to  become  like  God.  According  to  Matthew,  this  is  to  be 
achieved  by  being  "  perfect "  as  God  is  "  perfect " ;  Luke  says,  by 
becoming  "compassionate"  as  He  is  "compassionated" 

What  is  it  that  shews  God  to  be  "perfect"  or  "compassionate"? 
It  is,  according  to  Matthew,  that  "  He  causeth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  righteous  and  unrighteous  " ; 
or,  according  to  Luke,  "  He  is  good  to  {///.  upon)  the  unthankful  and 
the    evil*."     Matthew   has   probably  explained    "^i?<?</«^j-j" — which, 

^  Gen.  xviii.  25.  ^  See  3197. 

*  [3480a]  Mt.  V.  48  "Ye  shall  therefore  be  (^ireo-tfe)  perfect  (rAetoi)  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  Lk.  vi.  36  "Become  (7/>'e(r^e)  compassionate 
{olKTlpfjLoves)  even  as  your  Father  is  compassionate."  '■'■  Be  ye  perfect"  (A.V, ) 
is  probably  closer  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  original  than  (R.V.)  "ye  shall  be" 
See  3482  a  foil,  and  comp.  3394y. 

*  [3480(5]  Mt.  V.  45  "that  ye  may  become  {fip-ntrdf)  sons  of  your  Father  that 
is  in  the  heavens;  because  he  ra«J^M  his  sun  to  ?ise... and  sendeth  rain...,''  Lk.  vi.  35 
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among  the  Jews,  was  sometimes  used  for  " light"  because  God  " saw 
the  Hght  that  it  was  good'^ " — by  "  sunshine  and  rain,"  as  being  a 
concrete  explanation  of  the  abstract  term^  Luke  seems  to  have 
returned  to  something  more  close  to  the  original ;  but  his  phrase 
"  good  upon  "  suggests  the  meaning  '■'■pours  forth  his  goodness  on" 
and  goes  far  to  justify  Matthew's  expansion. 

[3481]  To  many  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  the  "goodness" 
of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  seemed  typical  of  a  greater  "goodness" 
concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Oh,  how  great  is  thy  goodness 
which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee,  which  thou  hast 
wrought  for  them  that  put  their  trust  in  thee  before  the  sons  of 
man^ ! "  God  was  regarded  as  preparing  sinners  to  recognise  this 
invisible  future  gift,  by  a  present  visible  stream  of  goodness  poured 
down  on  earth  from  heaven.  "To  give,"  said  Jesus,  was  "more 
blessed  than  to  receive*."  God  would  not  lay  aside  His  royal 
prerogative  of  giving,  as  long  as  there  was  a  human  heart  that  might 
open  itself  to  receive  His  gifts,  in  the  hope  that  at  last  even  the 
ungrateful  might  be  led  to  perceive  that  in  giving  them  these  created 
things,  the  Father  was  offering  them  something  of  His  own  uncreated 
Self 


"and  your  reward  shall  be  great  and  ye  shall  be  (?<re«rfle)  sons  of  the  Highest 
(viol  'T^fffToi/)  because  he  is  (lit.)  good  upon  {■)(jpn]aTb%  i<sriv  I-kX)  the...."  See 
3482  a  foil. 

^  [3480  «r]  Comp.  Pes.  2  a  and  Levy  ii.  143  a.  As  regards  "rain,"  see 
Acts  xiv.  17  "Yet  also  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  doing  good  (ayaOovfyyiov) 
giving  you  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness."  On  this,  Wetstein  quotes  Jewish  traditions,  enjoining  the  formula 
"Blessed  be  He  that  is  good  and  doeth  good,"  as  a  blessing  for  '■'■rain,"  or  "good 
news,"  and  praising  God's  goodness  in  giving  rain  to  sinners.  Comp.  Deut. 
xxviii.  12  "opens  unto  thee  his  good  treasure  (marg.  treasury)  the  heaven,"  i.e.  the 
rain  in  its  season.     See  Index,  "  Good(ness)." 

*  [3480  dj  The  original  was  probably  "good,"  and  Luke  has  altered  Matthew's 
"good  things"  into  "Holy  Spirit,"  in  : — 

Mt.  vii.  II  Lk.  xi.  13 

"How  much  more  shall  your  Father  "How  much  more  shall  your  Father 

that  is  in  the  heavens  give  good  [/Mngs]  [that  is]  from  heaven  give  the  Ho/y 
to  them  that  ask  him  !"  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ! " 

3  Ps.  xxxi.  19.  *  Acts  XX.  35. 
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§  3.      The  precept  to  the  disciples,  '^ Be  ye  perfect^  " 

[3482]  The  parallelism  between  Matthew's  "peffect"  and  Luke's 
^'compassionate"  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Psalms,  "With  the 
merciful  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  merciful ;  with  the  perfect  man  thou 
wilt  shew  thyself  perfect ;  with  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  pure," 
where  a  Jewish  tradition  refers  "perfect"  to  Abraham^ 

It  is  probable  for  several  reasons  that,  in  the  precept  "Be  ye 
perfect,"  Jesus  is  referring  to  the  precept  given  to  Abraham  "  Be 
thou  perfect ^" 

In  the  first  place,  the  precept  "  Be  perfect,"  in  this  particular 
brief  form,  occurs  nowhere  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible  except  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Promise  to  Abraham,  and  the  Deutero- 


^  [3482a]  Mt.  v.  48  ^aeffde  xAetot.  A.V.  '^de  ye  perfect"  expresses  the 
meaning  less  ambiguously  than  R.V.  '■^ye  shall  be  perfect."  The  Greek  future  here 
probably  has  an  imperative  sense.  Comp.  Lev.  xi.  44  R.V.  "Sanctify  yourselves 
therefore  and  be  ye  (A.V.  ye  shall  be)  holy,"  LXX  "ye  shall  be  sanctified  and  ye 
shall  be  holy."  Reversely,  when  the  italicised  words  are  quoted  from  LXX  in 
I  Pet.  i.  16,  R.V.  has  "ye  shall  be  holy,"  but  A.V.  has  "be ye  holy." 

[3482^]  In  I  Pet.  i.  16,  many  Mss.  have  changed  "ye  shall  be"  into  "become 
ye"  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  In  Mt.  v.  48  there  is  no  various 
reading,  but  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  have  the  imperative.  Origen  has 
{Cels.  vi.  63)  "when  a  man  (Mt.  v.  48)  '■becometh  {■^iverai)  perfect  as  the  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect'  and  hearkeneth  [to  the  command]  (Lev.  or  i  Pet.)  ^ ye  shall 
be  (ia-e<T0e)  holy  because  I  am  holy...,'  and,  understanding  the  [saying]  (Eph.  v.  i) 
'Become  ye  (Y/xecr^e)  imitators  of  God'...."  This  suggests  that  he  either  read 
^'become'^  in  Matthew  or  interpreted  "ye  shall  be"  as  "  become  ye."  Comp.  ib.  iv. 
29  "  Wherefore  we  are  taught  to  become  perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

[3482  c]  Lk.  vi.  36  parall.  to  Mt.  v.  48  has  "  Becofne  ye  compassionate  even  as 
your  Father  is  compassionate."  Origen  combines  Luke  and  Matthew  thus, 
De  Princip.  iv.  i.  37  "as  the  Lord  indicates  in  the  gospel,  saying  iS^  _y^  (estote) 
therefore  com  passionate...  and  Be  ye  (estote)  perfect...."  This  rather  favours  the 
view  that  he  read  "become"  in  Matthew,  comp.  ib.  ii.  4.  i. 

2  [3482  a']  Ps.  xviii.  25 — 6.  R.  Jehuda  (Wunsche  p.  1 56)  referred  "  perfect " 
to  Abraham,  explaining  it  by  Gen.  xviii.  3,  22,  which  describes  the  Patriarch's 
hospitality  to  the  angels  and  his  intercession  for  Sodom.  The  meaning  would 
seem  to  be,  not  merely  "goodness,"  but  "single-hearted  goodness."  Other 
explanations  are  given  by  the  Midrash,  and  by  the  Targum. 

[3482 <?]  The  word  translated  "merciful"  by  R.V.  means  "kind"  and  would 
be  applied  to  a  father's  dealings  with  his  children  without  any  thought  of 
"mercy"  (see  Apologia  pp.  28 — 37).  But  Heb.  "kindness"  is  regularly  rendered 
"mercy"  by  LXX,  and  perhaps  this  has  influenced  Luke  ("compassionate")  in 
the  present  passage. 

^  Gen.  xvii.  i. 
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nomic  command  to  Israel,  "Thou  shalt  be  perfect,"  to  which  is 
added  "with  the  Lord  thy  God^" 

[3483]  In  the  second  place,  all  the  gospels  testify  to  the 
prominence  of  Abraham  in  our  Lxjrd's  thoughts.  In  the  Triple 
Tradition,  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  is  mentioned 
by  Him  as  a  title  that  proves  the  resurrection.  The  Double 
Tradition  speaks  of  the  elect  as  reclining  with  the  same  three 
Patriarchs.  Luke's  parable  of  Lazarus  speaks  of  "Abraham's 
bosom "  as  receiving  the  departed,  and  the  promise  to  Abraham 
is  mentioned  in  the  songs  of  Zachariah  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  the 
Lord.  The  fourth  gospel  represents  Jesus  as  declaring  that  Abraham 
looked  forward  to  His  day  with  joy,  and  saw  it.  Some  weight  also 
must  be  attached  to  the  prommence  given  to  the  mentions  of 
Abraham  in  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Stephen, 
James,  and  Paul,  in  the  Acts  as  well  as  in  the  Epistles.  Grant  that 
some  of  the  Lucan  and  Johannine  traditions  of  Christ's  words  may 
be  rather  expositions  than  reports,  yet  we  must  still  recognise  a 
resultant  certainty  that  Jesus,  in  teaching  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law, 
taught  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Promise  to  Abraham. 

[3484]  In  the  third  place,  there  appears  in  connection  with  the 
precept  to  be  "perfect"  (Luke  "compassionate")  a  mention  of 
"reward,"  taking,  in  Luke's  version,  the  form  "your  reward  shall  be 
great " ;  and  the  first  Biblical  mention  of  "  reward  "  is  in  a  promise 
to  Abraham,  "  Fear  not,  Abram  :  /  am  thy  shield,  [and]  thy  exceeding 
great  reward'-"  This  represents  God  as  promising  Himself  to 
Abraham — a  thought  that  leads  up  to  the  Christian  thought  of  the 
Son  of  God  giving  Himself  to  (as  well  as  for)  the  world. 

Also,  near  the  very  beginning  (and  perhaps  originally  at  the 
beginning)  of  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount',  there  occurs  the 
saying  that  "the  meek"  are  "blessed"  because  they  shall  ^'■inherit 
the  earth  " ;  and  a  form  of  this  last  phrase  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 

'  [3482/]  Deut.  xviii.  13.  In  i  K.  viii.  61  "let  -^ovlx  heart... \i^  perfect  ^'xXh. 
the  Lord  our  God,"  the  form  is  longer.     Also  the  Heb.  "  perfect "  is  different. 

'  [S484a]  Lk.  vi.  35,  Gen.  xv.  i  (R.V.  txt,  but  marg.  "thy  reward  shall  be 
exceeding  great"  ;  there  is  no  "shall  be"'  in  the  Hebrew).  "Reward"  occurs  also 
in  Mt.  V.  1 2  (parall.  Lk.  vi.  23)  "  your  reward  is  great,"  and  Mt.  v.  46,  %i.  i,  2,5, 16. 

'  [3484  b'\  To  the  remarks  in  3242  (iv)  should  have  been  added  an  illustration  of 
the  parallel  between  Mt.'s  8  blessings  (in  the  3rd  pers.)  and  Lk.'s  4  blessings  and 
4  woes,  from  Sota,  "ecce  tibi  hie  quatuor,  ilia  quatuor  autem  iterata  conficiunt 
octo,^''  where  Wagenseil  (pp.  797 — 800)  commenting  on  the  extreme  obscurity  of 
the  passage,  seems  to  take  it  as  meaning  4  blessings  and  4  cursings,  but  the 
context  suggests  that  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  8  blessings. 
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God's  Promise  to  Abraham  :  "I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee... to 
give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it'." 

[3485]     Again,    there    occurs    here    (in    Luke,    though   not   in 
Matthew)  a  mention  of  '''the  Most  High"  unique  in  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
and  conspicuous  in  the  Bible  for  the  first  time  just  before  God 
promises  to  Abraham  to  be  his  "  exceeding  great  reward " : — 
Mt.  V.  45  Lk.  vi.  35 

"...that  ye  may  become  sons  of  "...do  good  and  lend,  never 

your     Father     that     is     in     the      despairing,  and  your  reward  shall 
heavens."  be  great,  and  [indeed]^  ye  shall 

be  sons  of  the  Most  High.'" 

The  title  "God  Most  High"  is  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Melchizedek*.  It  is  then  taken  up  by  Abraham,  "  I  have  lifted 
up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord,  God  Most  High,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  I  will  not  take  a  thread  nor  a  shoe-latchet  nor  aught  that 
is  thine  " ;  and  then,  "  after  these  things,"  comes  the  promise  to  the 
man  who  will  take  no  reward  from  the  king  of  Sodom,  "I  am...  thy 
exceeding  great  reward^." 

Luke's  "  Most  High  "  seems  to  represent  the  original.  Matthew 
may  have  paraphrased  it  because  he  thought  that  it  was  better  to  use 
a  title  habitually  employed  by  Jesus,  and  because  he  did  not  perceive 
that  the  context  contained  an  appeal  to  natural  religion,  such  as  might 
move  pious  Gentiles,  containing  an  allusion  to  the  life  of  Abraham. 

§  4.     The  precept  to  Abraham,  "  Be  thou  perfect " 

[3486]  If  Jesus  is  introducing  a  New  Covenant,  then  the  precept 
about  being  "  perfect,"  alluding  to  the  Abrahamic  precept  "  Be  thou 
perfect,"  derives  additional  point  from  the  Hebrew  meaning  of 
"perfect,"  and  from  its  BibHcal  use.  It  is  first  used  of  Noah, 
"Noah  was  a  righteous  man,  perfect  in  his  generations;  Noah  walked 

1  Gen.  XV.  7.    See  34A2d—e,  3488  a. 

2  [3486 a]  "And,"  in  Hebrew  and  Hebraic  Greek,  so  often  stands  for  other 
conjunctions  ("and  indeed,"  "and  accordingly"  etc.,  meaning  "for")  that  it 
may  well  mean  here  'for  ye  shall  be,"  so  that  only  one  "reward"  may  be 
intended,  as  in  Matthew.  The  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxvi.  15  represents  the  Chasid,  or 
saint,  as  giving  a  "cake"  to  a  King,  i.e.  God,  and  as  refusing  every  reward  lot 
it  except  to  be  in  His  likeness. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  18  "priest  of  God  Most  High,''''  ib.  19  "blessed  be  Abram  of  God 
Most  High,  possessor  [lit.  buyer)  of  heaven  and  earth,"  ib.  20  "blessed  be  God 
Most  High:'     See  3492  a  foil. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  22 — 3,  xv.  i. 
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with  God^"  The  second  instance  applies  to  Abraham,  "I  am 
El  Shaddai :  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect''''  The  third  is 
about  the  Passover  Lamb,  'Your  lamb  shall  ht  perfect^."  Thus, 
with  a  mention  of  the  word  "  perfect,"  three  Covenants  are  made  oi* 
introduced,  the  first  with  Noah,  the  second  with  Abraham,  the  third 
with  Israel  through  Moses,  begun  through  the  Passover  in  Egypt  and 
ratified  from  Mount  Sinai. 

[3487]  When  applied  to  the  Passover  Lamb,  the  word  does  not 
mean  that  the  victim  is  to  be  ideally  beautiful.  It  is  simply  to  be,  as 
we  might  say,  "warranted  sound,"  being  what  it  professes  to  be. 
And  so,  applied  to  men,  it  appears  to  mean  that  Noah  and  Abraham, 
amidst  a  world  of  sinners  and  idolaters,  were  sound,  or  whole,  without 
hypocrisy,  single-minded  in  their  devotion  to  God.  This  soundness 
or  truthfulness  as  a  whole — compatible  with  serious  occasional 
faults — appears  to  be  what  Jesus  calls  elsewhere  "a  single  eye," 
which  will  insure  our  being  "  full  of  light."  It  is  also  called  "  a  good 
eye"  as  opposed  to  "an  evil  eye."  "A  good  eye,"  in  Proverbs*, 
means  "a  liberal  eye,"  and  the  LXX  inserts  in  the  context  a 
phrase  about  "cheerful  giver"  and  "giving"  which  has  led  to  a 
quotation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  thus,  "  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver'."  Elsewhere  Paul  says  "He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it 
with  singleness^ j'^  i.e.  "  singlemindedness."  The  Revised  Version 
(txt)  renders  it  "liberality.^'  It  corresponds  to  what  Matthew  and 
Luke  call  "a  single  eye''." 

[3488]  Now  it  is  pre-eminently  as  a  "cheerful  giver,"  and  as 
having  "a  good  eye,"  that  Abraham  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
scriptures — as  one  that  has  "  freely  received  "  from  God  and  "  freely 

^  Gen.  vi.  9.  ^  Gen.  xvii.  i. 

*  Exod.  xii.  5.  *  Prov.  xxii.  9. 

^  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  '  Rom.  xii.  8  h  atrXirTiTi. 

'  [3487  a]  Ml  vi.  22,  Lk.  xi.  34.  Hor.  Heb.,  on  Mt.  vi.  22,  illustrates  this 
from  two  passages  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  use  "(lit.)  a  beautiful  (HB*) 
eye"  for  "a  bountiful  mind,"  and  Levy  (iii.  639 /J)  quotes  "a  beautiful  ^ye.''  from 
the  Babylonian  Sabb.  140  3,  and  adds  that  it  is  often  thus  used.  But  the  corre- 
sponding Sj-riac  root  {Thes.  Syr.  161 5)  is  not  used  to  mean  "beautiful,"  nor  does 
Levy  give  it  as  Aramaic.  On  the  other  hand  Wetstein  and  Schottgen,  on  Mt.  vi. 
21,  give  a  great  number  of  instances  of  "a  good  eye"  meaning  bountifulness.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  original  of  Mt.-Lk.  had  "a^waf  eye,"  as  in  Prov.  xxii. 
9  (Heb.)  where  the  Targ.  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  "A  good  eye"  occurs  twice  in 
Sir.  XXXV.  8 — 10  (xxxii.  10 — 12)  (LXX),  and  the  Heb.  of  xxxv.  10,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  "goodmss  of  eye."  The  antithesis  both  to  '^good  eye"  and  to 
*^ beautiful  eye"  is  (WetsL  loc.  cit.)  "evil  eye." 
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gives."  To  Lot,  to  the  captive  kings,  to  Melchizedek,  to  the  angel 
visitors,  to  all  his  children,  to  Ephron  (to  whom  he  prefers  to  "give 
the  price  of  the  field"  when  he  might  have  received  it  for  nothing) \ 
even  towards  the  sinners  of  Sodom,  he  is  represented  as  being  kind, 
and  disposed  to  give  rather  than  to  receive.  And  he  crowns  all  by 
giving  his  own  son  Isaac — so  far  as  his  heart  and  intention  were 
concerned — back  to  God  from  whom  he  had  received  him. 

It  is  probably  to  Abraham  as  the  liberal  and  gracious  giver  that 
the  Psalmist  alludes  in  the  words,  "The  wicked  borroweth,  and 
payeth  not  again ;  but  the  righteous  dealeth  graciously  and  giveth^" 

1  Gen.  xxiii.  9  foil,  must  be  taken,  not  as  a  mere  specimen  of  Eastern  politeness 
reciprocated  by  Abraham,  but — like  the  dialogue  (2  S.  xxiv.  24)  between  David 
and  Araunah — as  the  sign  of  a  royal  nobility  of  mind. 

2  [3488  a]  Ps.  xxxvii.  21.  See  Wunsche  p.  271.  The  opening  of  the  Midrash 
on  this  Psalm  contains  a  dialogue  between  Melchizedek  and  Abraham  on  the 
ways  of  shewing  kindness,  and  it  declares  that  Abraham  built  a  resting-place  for 
strangers  at  Beersheba  where  he  hospitably  entertained  them  and  taught  them  the 
Law — a  tradition  also  found  in  Jer.  Targ.  I  and  II  on  Gen.  xxi.  33.  Rashi 
illustrates  Ps.  xxxvii.  16 — 17  from  the  victory  of  Abraham  over  Amraphel. 
And  Abraham  seems  to  be  indicated  by  such  repeated  sayings  as  "trust  in  the 
Lord,"  "  faithfulness,"  "  wait  patiently,"  "  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they 
shall  inherit  the  land,"  "the  days  of  the  perfect  (3482 oT),"  "  their  inheritance  shall 
be  for  ever  "  etc.     All  these  are  found  in  Ps.  xxxvii. 

Abraham  the  Inheritor. 

[3488/!"]  Dr  Dalman,  discussing  the  Hebrew  expression  rendered  in  our 
English  Version  '■'inherit  eternal  life,"  pronounces  against  it  and  prefers  "possess." 
"Those  who  have  the  right  thereto,"  he  says  {IVords  p.  125),  "acquire  the 
theocracy  as  a  possession  (KXijpovofieiv),  Mt.  xxv.  34,  cf.  i  Cor.  vi.  9  foil.,  xv.  50, 
Gal.  v.  2r,  just  as  David  according  to  i  Mace.  ii.  57  'received  as  a  possession'  the 
throne  of  an  eternal  sovereignty  {iK\7ipov6/ji.ri<r€v,  Syr.  Vers.  JTl^).  '  To  possess 
one's  self  of  the  future  age '  is  a  very  popular  Jewish  expression,  whose  use  from 
the  end  of  the  first  century  onwards  can  be  demonstrated." 

But  in  all  these  passages  '■'^  inherit  {from  God  as  the  Father]  "  appears  to  give  a 
better  sense,  not  excluding  i  Mace.  ii.  57,  "he  received  as  an  inheritance,"  which 
must  be  illustrated  by  2  S.  vii.  11 — 16  "The  Lord  will  make  thee  an  house. ..1  will 
set  up  thy  seed  after  thee. ..I  will  be  his  father  and  he  shall  be  my  son...\hy  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever." 

The  emphasis  laid  on  "inheriting"  (Heb.  C^T*),  when  first  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  is  somewhat  less  clear  in  R.V.  than  in  LXX,  which  is  as  follows  (Gen.  xv. 
3 — 8)  "he  that  is  bom  in  my  house  (lit.)  shall  inherit  me  {KXripovo/JiT/jaei  fie)  {i.e.  be 
my  heir)... this  man  shall  not  inherit  thee,  but  he  that  shall  spring  from  thee  shall 
inherit  thee. ...  I  am  the  God  that  brought  thee  from  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans, 
so  as  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit.  And  he  said,  O  Lord  God  (A^o-Trora  KiJpte), 
how  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?"  There  zx^  five  instances  of  KXitpovofiiu 
here,  as  compared  with  only  one  in  the  7vhole  of  Exodus.  The  "inheriting"  is 
emphasized  in  a  twofold  aspect.  The  Patriarch  is  not  only  to  have  an  "inheritor" 
but  also  to  be  an  "inheritor,"  namely,  of  "this  land." 
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If  we  ask,  "Of  what  land?"  the  answer  is,  first  (Gen.  xii.  i)  "the  land  that 
I  will  shew  thee,"  and  then,  after  Abraham  has  "lifted  up  his  eyes,'"  (Gen.  xiii.  15) 
"all  the  land  which  thou  seest."  "That  which  is  shewn"  says  Philo  (L  441) 
commenting  {ib.  436 — 42)  on  Gen.  xiL  i — 3,  "is.. .the  perfect  good,"  as  God 
"shewed"  Moses  the  (Exod.  xv.  25)  sweetening  wood  and  the  (DeuL  xxxiv.  4) 
Land  of  Promise  (comp.  3182  on  similar  "shewing").  Philo  means  that  the 
"land"  to  be  "inherited"  is  that  sphere  of  divine  wisdom  which  the  soul  obtains 
when  it  {ib.  442)  "hangs  on  good  hope  {iKKpcfiaaduaa  iXrldot  XPV<^^^)-"  Elsewhere 
he  calls  it  (L  103)  "a  city,  good  and  populous  (xoXXij)  and  exceedingly  blessed." 
This  reminds  us  of  Abraham's  "city"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xL  10) 
"He  looked  for  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God."  Clement  of  Alexandria  also,  in  language  somewhat  like  that  of  Philo, 
speaks  of  the  "inheritance"  (though  he  makes  no  mention  of  Abraham)  as  the 
result  of  "hanging  on  the  Lord"  (865)  "To  faith  is  added  knowledge;  and  to 
knowledge,  love ;  and  to  love,  inheritatue.     And  this  comes  to  pass  when  a  man 

hangs  on  the  Lord  (iKKp€fuiff&^  rod  Kvpiov,  MS.  Kpcfiaad^,  but  see  Mayor) "    He 

seems  to  take  "inheritance"  as  meaning  the  possession  of  God  Himself,  according 
to  the  sajing  (Gen.  xv.  i)  "/am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward," 

In  view  of  the  Abrahamic  precedents  for  the  word  "inherit,"  it  seems  imsafe  to 
say  that  the  phrase  "inherit  the  land"  (Dalman,  IVords  p.  126)  "has  its  origin" 
in  Ps.  xxxvii.  11  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land,"  unless  we  add  that  the 
Psalmist  himself  is  probably  alluding  to  Abraham  as  in  other  passages  of  this 
Psalm  (3488  a).  No  doubt,  many  Jews  would  use  the  words  without  any  such 
allusive  thought.  The  phrase  in  Isaiah  (Ix.  21  (R.V.)  "inherit  the  land  for 
ever  ")  is  explained  in  the  Mishna  of  Sanhedr.  90  a  as  implying  participation  in  the 
future  age.  It  is  similarly  referred  to  (Dalman  *6.)  in  Kidd.  i.  10.  In  Enoch  v.  7 
it  appears  to  have  a  similar  meaning.  When  the  phrase  became  common, 
commonplace  Jews  would  be  likely  to  use  it  as  a  mere  formula,  without  attaching 
any  spiritual  significance  to  the  Abrahamic  "inheriting."  But  Jesus  is  not  likely 
to  have  done  this. 

[3488  f]  No  doubt  there  were  differences  of  Jewish  opinion  (to  which 
Dr  Dalman,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  does  not  refer)  as  to  the  doctrine  of  "inheriting." 
R.  Jose  said  {Aboth,  ii.  16)  "  Set  thyself  to  learn  [the  Law,  prob.  to  be  om.]  for  it 
is  not  an  inherttanee  (HK'IT)  (Taylor,  heirloom)  to  thee.''  On  this.  Levy  (ii.  269  b) 
quotes  a  saying  {Ned.  81  a)  that  the  sons  of  the  learned  are  permitted  by  God  to 
be  unlearned,  "  that  they  may  not  call  the  Law  an  inheritance."  This  seems  to 
be  contradicted  by  Deut.  xxxiii.  4  ' '  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  an  inheritance 
(HKniD)  for  the  assembly  of  Jacob."  Accordingly,  Exod.  Rab.  on  Exod.  xxv.  z 
(Wiinsche  p.  261)  gives  various  traditions  suggesting  alterations  of  the  word 
"inheritance."  Some  Jews  might  say  that  they  "inherited"  through  Abraham 
(Mt.  iii.  9,  Lk.  iii.  8,  "We  have  Abraham  for  our  father").  Others  might  claim 
to  "inherit"  through  their  own  labour  (Rom.  iii.  20  etc.  "  the  works  of  the  law  "). 
Jesus  taught  that  nun  "inherited"  directly  from  God  the  Father,  by  becoming  His 
"sons"  and  thus  His  "heirs"  or  inheritors.  He  said  (according  to  Matthew's 
apparently  correct  record)  that  this  inheritance  belonged  to  the  "  meek,"  meaning 
(3242  (i) — (iv))  those  who  looked  up  to  God's  Fatherhood  in  the  spirit  of  a 
dependent,  patient,  and  faithful  sonship,  *'  trusting  "  in  the  Lord,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  "waiting  patiently"  for  Him,  and  "committing"  to  Him  "their  heart's 
desire."     These,  He  said,  "shall  inherit  the  earth." 

[3488 </]    Dr   Dalman    {Words  p.  125)  substitutes  "take  possession  of"  for 
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"inherit,"  as  a  rendering  of  Heb.  ^"\\  Aram.  HT,  in  several  passages  of  the 
Talmud  where  "inherit"  would  seem  to  make  better  sense  (e.^.  "to  lake  possession 
of  Paradise,"  which  seems  to  exclude  the  thought  that  the  "possession"  comes 
from  God).  Then  he  adds  "  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  U'lJ  and  "pn^  " — which 
often  means  (Gesen.  635)  ^^  divide  for  a  possession,"  a  meaning  that  K'"l*  never 
has — "can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  meaning;  the  Targ.  of  Onk.  replaces  K'T 
by  rrp,  and  jpriN  " — of  which  the  latter  means  "  make  oneself  master  of,"  "  take 
by  force" — "and  for  7n3  it  has  usually  JDnX,  without,  however,  following  any 
recognised  principle  in  this  mode  of  translating."  Then  he  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion: — '■'This  much,  however,  is  assured,  that  neither  of  these  words" — 
apparently  meaning  the  two  Biblical  words  ^"V  and  ^ru — ''originally  means  to 
take  possession  of  a  paternal  estate,  and  therefore  the  renderittg  by  '  inherit '  is 
inaccurate." 

[3488  <s]  This  statement — which  I  have  italicised  because  it  is  very  important, 
if  true — might  mislead  some  readers,  owing  to  its  brevity,  as  though  Onkelos 
"  replaces  SJ'T  by  JTl";  and  |pnS"  in  about  the  same  number  of  instances.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Onkelos  (Brederek,  pp.  50 — i)  habitually  renders  the  Heb.  "inherit," 
tJ'T',  by  the  Aramaic  "  i?iherit,"  D")"',  and  quite  exceptionally  by  |Dn,  "make  one- 
self master  of."  His  habitual  use  of  Aram.  TW  "inherit"  is  hardly  ever  broken 
except  where  the  Heb.  5^")',  "inherit,"  means  really  "disinherit."  Then  Onkelos 
uses  Tin  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  559 3  "drive  out,"  "dispossess,"  but  Onkelos  must  have 
used  it  sometimes  to  mean  "obtain  by  dispossessing").  Tennyson's  "our  heirs 
inherit  us"  is  somewhat  similar  only  that  O.T.  adds  the  suggestion  that  an  enemy 
does  this  act  of  '^'inheriting"  or  "disinheriting." 

In  Deut.  i.  8,  21  (R.V.)  "go  in  (or,  up)  and  possess,"  Onkelos  certainly  does 
use  }Dn,  "make  oneself  master  of."  But  that  is  because  "go"  implies  the 
invasion  of  Israel  and  is  somewhat  incongruous  with  "inherit."  [Brederek  adds 
Deut.  V.  33  "the  land  that  ye  shall  inherit  {R.Y.  possess),"  but  (in  Walton)  both 
Onk.  and  Jon.  Targ.  retain  "  inherit."]  These  two  are  the  only  instances  of 
t5n^  =  |Dn  in  Onk.  given  by  Brederek  except  (with  a  variant  Tl^)  Deut.  xxviii.  42 
"  All  thy  trees... shall  the  \ocki&\. possess,"  i.e.  deprive  thee  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
Brederek  indicates  that  the  instances  in  which  Onkelos  renders  K'l^  by  TT^  are 
too  nutnerous  to  permit  of  giving  the  references. 

[3488/]  It  is  true  that  someti?nes,  as  Dr  Dalman  says,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Kn'  ydrash,  and  ?nj  ndchal,  "can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  meaning."  But  it 
is  also  true,  and  much  more  important,  that  ydrash  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  notion  of  inheriting  that  its  participle  is  used  absolutely  as  a  noun  in  Hebrew, 
and  rendered  as  the  corresponding  noun  in  Aramaic,  to  mean  "heir,"  or 
"inheritor."  See  2  S.  xiv.  7  "that  we  may  kill  him. ..and  so  destroy  the 
inheritor,"  ]tT.  xlix.  i  "Hath  Israel  no  sons?  Hath  he  no  inheritor"  (R.V.  in 
both  passages  "heir").  No  form  of  ndchal  \s  thus  used.  In  the  passage  just  quoted, 
ydrash  is  repeated  in  the  sense  of  "  inherit  by  violence,"  "  take  possession  of." 
The  prophet  asks  why  Moloch,  the  king  of  Ammon,  comes  and  "  takes  possession" 
of  Gad,  as  though  Israel  had  no  sons  and  no  lawful  "  inheritor  "  : — "  Hath  Israel 
no  sons?  Hath  he  no  inheritor}  Why  then  doth  Malcam  {or,  their  king) 
possess  (R.V.  marg.  inherit)  Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  the  cities  thereof?" 
Here  the  Targum  represents  the  Heb.  first  by  rr\^  ydrath  and  then  by  IDIl  chdsan. 

[3488^]  In  Ezekiel,  the  unworthy  descendants  of  Abraham  are  represented  as 
saying  (xxxiii.  24)  "Abraham  was  one  and  inherited  (ydrash)  the  land;  and  we 
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[are]  many ;  to  us  is  given  the  land  for  inhentance."  This  passage  bears  an 
obvious  resemblance  to  the  claim  deprecated  by  John  the  Baptist  ("  Think  not  to 
say  We  have  Abraham  for  our  father").  It  was  also  one  of  four,  says  Rashi,. 
which  R.  Akiba  (a.d.  ioo — 30)  explained  differently  from  his  pupil  R.  Simeon. 
We  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  had  its  influence  on  the  Gospel  preached  by  Jesus. 
The  phrase  "  for  inheritance  "  here  means  "  exclusive  possession,"  or  "  heirloom," 
as  in  Ezek.  xi.  15,  where  "the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem"  say  to  their  exiled 
brethren,  "  Get  you  £ar  from  the  Lord ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  for  an  inheritance 
(K.W.  possession)." 

[3488  A]  The  impression  left  by  these  and  other  passages  in  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms  is  that  a  distinction  is  at  all  events  so  far  observed  between  the  verbs 
ydrash  (often)  "inherit  [as  heir],"  and  ndihal  (often)  "inherit  [and  divide],"  that 
the  former  is  used  in  passages  expressing  that  higher  kind  tf*^  inheriting"  which 
is  connected  with  Abraham,  the  typical  "  heir.'^  Hence,  although  ndchal  is  used 
in  Elzek.  xl\ni.  13 — 14  about  "dividing  for  inheritance,  or  inheriting,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  w^e  have  seen  that  ydrash  is  used  in  the  phrase 
"Abraham  inherited"  Similarly  there  appears  to  be  a  climax  in  Is.  Ivii.  13  " he 
that  putteth  his  tnist  in  me  shall  divide-as-inheritanee  (ndchal)  the  land  and 
inherit-as-heir  (ydrash)  my  holy  mountain." 

More  especially  is  the  firequency  of  ydrash,  "  inherit  [as  heir],"  to  be  noted  in 
the  37th  Psalm.  This  is  so  filled  with  allusions  to  the  Patriarch  (3488  a)  that  it 
might  almost  be  called  the  Psalm  of  Abraham.  And  it  exhibits  him  as  the 
Inheritor.  In  that  Psalm  our  English  Concordance  gives  "inherit,"  representing 
ydrash,  as  being  usedy^w^  times  (the  same  number  (3488(5)  as  in  Gen.  xv.  3 — 8 
(LXX)  describing  the  "inheriting"  of  Abraham),  as  against  two  instances  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  Psalms.  It  also  gives  "inherit,"  representing  any  other  Hebrew 
word,  as  occurring  only  twice  elsewhere  in  the  Psalms. 

[3488  i\  These  facts  appear  to  prove  that,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard 
(Mk  xii.  7,  Mt.  xxi.  38,  Lk.  xx.  14)  "This  is  the  heir,  come,  let  us  kill  him,"  the 
original  Aramaic  was  ydrath,  now  extant  in  the  Syriac  and  Palestinian  versions 
(and  sim.  Delitzsch  Heb.  ydrash).  But  they  also  prove,  or  make  probable, 
something  more,  namely,  that  in  other  passages  where  the  word  "  inherit,"  is  used 
by  one  or  more  of  the  Synoptic  gospels,  but  is  replaced  by  "  take,"  or  "  receive," 
in  a  parallel  gospel,  "  inherit "  was  the  original  word,  altered  by  Greek  translators 
who  did  not  understand  its  spiritual  and  its  non-spiritual  use.  Also,  where  a  phrase 
containing  the  word  is  inserted  by  one  gospel  but  omitted  by  a  parallel  gospel, 
there  the  omission  has  probably  been  caused  by  the  obscurity  of  the  word  (just  as, 
in  LXX,  ydrash  is  sometimes  rendered  by  xa/»aXo/t;3dj'«,  XapL^dvu,  and  Kwrix"^, 
and,  in  English,  "possess"). 

[3488/]  In  the  gospels,  Matthew  appears  to  differ  systematically  from  Mark 
and  Luke  in  the  use  of  "inherit."  Matthew  uses  it  thrice,  and  always  in  Christ's 
words.  When  Mark  and  Luke  agree  in  using  it  in  Christ's  words,  Matthew  uses 
"have"  or  "attain."  Of  Matthew's  three  instances,  one  is  in  a  parable  peculiar  to 
him,  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats,  where  it  seems  rightly  used  to  denote  reception 
from  God  by  imitators  and  children  of  God  (xxv.  34  '■^inherit  the  kingdom  that 
hath  been  prepared").  Another  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  the 
parallel  Luke — wrongly,  as  it  is  maintained  above  (3242  (i)  foil. ) — omits  the  clause 
(v.  5  "blessed  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth").  The  "meek"  are 
regarded  as  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  Father  and  as  His  natural  inheritors. 

Matthew's  remaining  instance  is  in  the  Triple  Tradition,  where  Jesus  replies  to 
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Peter's  question  "We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee:  what  then  shall  we  have?" 
Here  Matthew  alone  (xix.  29  "shall  receive  (V<! .VL.)  manifold  (R.V.  txt  a  hundred- 
fold) and  inherit  eternal  life")  adds  "inheriting"  to  "receiving,"  Mark  (x.  30)  and 
Luke  (xviii.  30)  have  only  "receiving."  Perhaps  Mark  felt  that  Greeks  would  not 
understand  the  distinction  between  "receiving"  and  "inheriting,"  or  indeed  the 
meaning  of  "inheriting  life"  at  all — since  "inheritance,"  in  most  cases,  implies  the 
death  of  a  testator,  so  that  the  phrase  would  be  misleading  to  Greeks,  without 
explanation. 

When  a  Pharisee,  or  Jewish  legalist,  uses  the  Jewish  phrase  '^inherit  eternal 
life,"  but  in  a  manifestly  erroneous  way,  implying  that  he  can  gain  it,  and  claim  it 
as  his  own,  by  acts  of  his  own,  and  by  descent  from  Abraham,  two  opposite  courses 
might  suggest  themselves  to  evangelists.  Some  might  translate  literally  the  word 
that  the  man  said,  others  might  paraphrase  it  so  as  to  give  what  the  man  meant. 
Hence,  whereas  in  Mark  (x.  17)  and  Luke  (xviii.  i8,  comp.  x.  25)  the  rich  ruler 
speaks  about  "  inheriting"  eternal  life,  but  implies  that  it  is  to  be  the  result  of  his 
own  "doing,"  Matthew  (xix.  16)  substitutes  "have  (<rx<2)  "  for  "inherit." 

[3488^]  This  hypothesis  (of  an  original  but  obscure  use  of  "inherit")  explains, 
not  only  (3242  (iv))  Luke's  omission  of  the  Biblical  saying  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  but  also  the  fourth  gospel's  absolute 
omission  of  the  words  "  inherit,''  ^'inheritor  "  and  ''inheritance.'"  The  evangelist 
knew,  of  course,  that  Abraham,  the  type  of  "faith,"  was  also  the  typical 
'^ inheritor"  and  his  Epistle  says  (i  Jn  v.  4)  "This  is  the  conquest  that  hath 
conquered  the  world — our  faith."  Also  the  Revelation  says  (Rev.  xxi.  6 — 7) 
"I  am  the  alpha  and  the  omega....  He  that  conquereth  shall  inhei-it  these  things, 
and  I  will  be  to  him  God,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  son."  We  may  be  assured  that  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel  regarded  Abraham  both  as  "  inheriting"  the  world  by 
"faith"  and  as  "conquering"  the  world  by  "faith."  In  a  still  higher,  and  in  the 
highest  degree,  Jesus,  who  said  (Jn  xvi.  33)  "  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  must 
have  appeared  to  him  as  both  the  ^'  heir"  or  '■'inheritor"  and  the  "  conqueror," 
of  the  Universe,  the  House  of  the  Father.  But  he  may  very  well  have  felt  that 
the  Biblical  associations  with  the  word  "  inherit,"  and  the  Jewish  traditions  about 
it  (as  meaning  also  "acquire"  and  "exterminate"),  were  too  subtle  and  varied  to 
be  readily  intelligible  to  the  Churches  of  the  West,  and  that  the  essential  truth  in 
them  needed  to  be  expressed  in  other  ways. 

[3488/]  Therefore,  instead  of  Matthew's  words  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth,"  John  takes  the  thing  to  which  Matthew's  words  pointed,  namely,  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham.  He  introduces  it  with  the  claim  of  the  Jews  (viii.  33)  "We 
be  Abraham's  seed,"  which  implied  a  claim  to  Abraham's  inheritance.  He  shews 
the  far-reaching  nature  of  this  inheritance,  and  how  it  includes  "  truth "  and 
"freedom"  and  all  the  gifts  promised  by  the  Gospel — gifts  to  which  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  absolutely  blind  because  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  their  ancestor  himself,  knowing  him  as  nothing  but  a  name.  Finally, 
he  represents  Jesus,  Himself  the  Heir  of  all,  as  describing  the  attitude  of 
Abraham  toward  Himself  (viii.  56)  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  might 
see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad." 

[3488 ;«]  These  facts  point  to  a  conclusion  different  from  Dr  Dalman's 
(I'Vords  p.  127,  "The  phrase"  [i.e.  inherit  in  a  spiritual  sense],  "though  not 
uncommon  in  Jewish  literature  and  employed  also  by  Paul,  cannot  have  been  a 
usual  one  with  Jesus").  It  seems  dangerous  to  say,  about  any  doctrinal  expression, 
occurring  in  our  Synoptic  gospels,  "this  cannot  have  been  a  usual  one  with  Jesus," 
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if  we  know,  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  usual  with  Jews,  and  in  the  next  place  that 
it  would  be  so  strange  to  Greeks  that  our  evangelists  would  naturally  be  tempted  to 
paraphrase  it.  "Inheriting"  Greeks  would  say,  "implies  the  death  of  him  from 
whom  one  inherits.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  would  die.  Why  say,  then, 
that  we  inherit  from  God  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  say  receive  ?  "  Commenting  on  the 
inheritance  of  "the  earth"  by  "the  meek,"  Irenaeus  says  (v.  9.  4)  that  "the 
earth,"  from  whence  exists  the  substance  of  our  flesh,  is  to  be  inherited.  The 
"earth"  or  '''■flesh"  he  says,  is  to  be  regarded  as  deceased  I  It  is  inherited  by  the 
Spirit  when  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  difficulty  of  the  thought 
is  also  indicated  by  the  remarks  of  Philo  on  the  "inheriting"  of  Abraham,  and  by 
those  of  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  on  "inheriting"  in  general.  It  needs 
a  familiarity  with  the  spirit,  as  well  as  with  the  letter,  of  the  story  of  Abraham's 
life,  to  understand  why  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  of  a  spiritual  turn  of  mind  would 
desire  to  regard  the  Patriarch  not  as  God's  recipient,  but  as  His  "inheritor."  This 
may  explain  both  why  Paul  used  the  word  and  laid  stress  on  it,  and  why  Greek 
evangelists  avoided  and  paraphrased  it. 

Moreover,  in  considering  the  evidence  for  the  early  Christian  use  of  "inherit," 
we  ought  to  add  to  the  Pauline  instances  those  in  which  the  word  is  connected  by 
other  writers  in  N.T.  with  "faith"  or  "promise"  or  "blessing"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  that,  although  all  the  saints  (even  Noah)  might  be  regarded  as  "inheritors," 
yet  the  thought  of  inheriting  from  God  is  traceable  in  all  cases  to  Abraham, 
definitely  mentioned  in  Heb.  xi.  8,  but  probably  alluded  to  several  times  in  that 
epistle  (e.g.  vi.  12).  The  language  of  r  Pet.  i.  3 — 4  "  begat  us  again  unto  a  living 
hope... unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible...  "  points  to  Abraham's  hopeful  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  I  "faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for"),  and  so  does  i  Pet. 
iii.  y,  "hereunto  were  ye  called  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing"  For  Abraham 
was  the  first  to  be  '■^called"  by  God,  the  first  to  receive  the  promise  of 
"  inheritance"  and  the  first  to  be  not  only  "  blessed"  by  God  (as  Adam  and  Noah 
had  been)  but  also  addressed  by  God  in  words  of  ^'blessings" — blessing  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  blessing  for  a  race  to  come,  and  that  race  all  the  world.  When 
Jesus  uttered  the  first  of  His  beatitudes.  He  could  not  possibly  fail  to  have  in 
mind  the  first  beatitude  placed  in  the  mouth  of  God  by  scripture  (Gen.  xii.  z — 3) 
"I  will  bless  thee. ..and  be  thou  a  blessing... and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  A  Jewish  tradition  {Gen.  Rah.  ad  loc.  Wiinsche  p.  179) 
says  "  Read,  not  blessing  (HDIQ)  but  pool  of  water  (n2*13).  As  the  pool  makes 
the  unclean  clean,  so  art  thou  to  bring  near  them  that  are  far  oflF,  and  to  cleanse 
them  for  their  Father  in  the  heavens." 

[3488  «]  This  and  many  other  traditions  about  Abraham  may  be  of  a  date 
posterior  to  the  first  century,  but  they  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  whole  of  Jewish 
literature  as  to  the  depth  of  the  impression  made  by  the  character  of  Abraham  on 
the  Jewish  mind  both  before  that  century  and  after  it.  Philo,  too,  must  not  be 
forgotten  as  a  witness.  Though  his  language  is  intensely  Greek,  he  often  leads  us 
to  the  centre  of  Jewish  mystical  thought,  and  his  passionate  enthusiasm  for  the 
character  of  Abraham  (3583  (xi)  and  (xii)/)  should  help  us  to  understand  how  much 
the  Patriarch  implied  for  every  pious  Jew.  Nor  must  Origen  be  rejected  in  spite 
of  his  later  date  and  his  all^orizing  and  refining  tendencies,  for  he  often  gives  us 
insight  into  the  dramatic  significance  of  Old  Testament  detail  as  well  as  into 
Jewish  tradition.  For  example,  he  represents  God  as  saying  to  Abraham,  just 
when  the  Patriarch  had  surrendered  the  fertile  land  of  Sodom  to  Lot  (Select,  in 
Gen.,  on  Gen.  xiii.   14)  "Thou  hast  despised  this  land,  this  pettj-  land  of  the 
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§  5.      Why  Jesus  does  not  say,   '^^ Be  ye  holy" 

[3489]  Why  does  not  Jesus  repeat  the  precept  in  Leviticus, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  :  and  make  yourselves  holy  and  be  holy 
for  I  am  holy" — a  precept  repeated  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter^? 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  preceding  words,  "Ye  shall  not  make 
yourselves  abominable  with  [eating]  creeping  things ..  .ihsLt  ye  should  be 
defiled  thereby." 

We  may  illustrate  the  position  from  the  vision  of  Peter,  who, 
when  commanded  to  feed  on  ^'•creeping  things,^^  protested  against 
them  as  "unclean,"  and  was  forbidden  to  call  them  "common^" 
Without  actually  abrogating  the  scriptural  law  of  unclean  food, 
Jesus  appears  at  an  early  period  of  His  Gospel  to  have  taught  that 
"  holiness  "  did  not  consist  in  mere  abstinence  of  any  kind. 

[3490]  In  the  Bible,  God  is  called  "the  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
and  sometimes  "the  Holy  One."     When  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk^  call 

senses,  I  will  give  thee  the  land  of  the  meek  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  living. 
For  'look  up  with  the  eyes'  of  the  mind,  'and  see,  from  the  place  where  thou  art 
now': — now  it  is  virtue  that  is  the  ^ place'  of  the  righteous  man,  from  which 
vantage  ground  he  keeps  watch  for  all  that  is  in  the  region  of  hope  (tA  iv  iXiriai) 
and  waits  patiently  for  the  treasures  stored  up  in  the  heavens." 

[3488  d\  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus,  as  Origen  does  here,  would  regard 
Abraham  as  the  type  of  the  "meek"  that  were  to  "inherit  the  land"  and  to  receive 
"the  treasures  stored  up  in  the  heavens."  Those  "treasures"  are,  according  to 
Christ's  doctrine,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  presence  of  the  Father  Himself,  giving 
Himself  to  "the  meek,"  His  children,  whom  He  makes  His  "inheritors."  To 
describe  these  "meek"  ones  as  "taking  possession  of  the  land"  would  go  quite 
contrary  to  Philo's  saying  (i.  487)  that  Abraham,  when  enquiring  about  his 
''inheritance,"  was  told,  in  effect,  "Thou  hast  no  good  thing  of  thine  own. 
Whatsoever  thou  mayest  suppose  thyself  to  have,  Another  (lit.  a  different  one, 
frepos)  hath  given  it  to  thee." 

This  surely  was  Christ's  doctrine  as  well  as  Paul's  (i  Cor.  iv.  7  "What  hast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive?")  and  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it 
come  out  so  clearly  as  in  the  story  of  God's  first  mention  of  "inheriting"  to 
Abraham  when  the  Patriarch  exclaims  in  dejection  "I  go  hence  childless,"  feeling, 
in  effect,  that  he  had  nothing  permanent,  "no  good  thing  of  his  own."  The 
evidence,  taken  altogether,  seems  almost  to  demonstrate — if  at  least  we  assume 
Jesus  to  have  been  not  less  spiritually  minded  than  Paul  and  Philo — that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  exact  words  with  which  Jesus  enunciated  what  we  call  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  His  doctrine,  as  a  whole,  must  have  been  permeated  with 
the  thought  of  Abraham  the  "blessed"  of  God  Most  High,  and  Abraham  the 
"inheritor"  of  "the  earth." 


^   r  Lev.  xi.  44,  i  Pet.  i.  16.  ^  Acts  x.  12—15. 

^  Is.  xl.  25,  Hab.  iii.  3  (Gesen.  872  i). 
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Him  "the  Holy  One,"  the  Targum  reproduces  it.  In  the  Talmud, 
God  is  habitually  called  "  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  1 "  Why 
does  Jesus  never  use  this  title  ?  Why  does  He  almost  entirely 
abstain  from  using  this  word  except  in  the  phrase  "  Holy  Spirit^ "  ? 

The  reason  appears  to  be  that  Jesus  regards  the  Levitical 
"holiness" — which  many  of  His  countrymen  thought  to  be  the  real 
holiness — as  negative  and  temporary.  True  "holiness"  is  to  be 
applied  to  spiritual  things,  and  to  be  positive  not  negative.  It  is  to 
consist  in  imitating  the  Holy  One,  not  in  washings,  nor  in  abstaining 
from  meats,  but  in  being,  as  He  is,  "perfect" — that  is,  perfectly 
good  in  will  and  deed,  benevolent  and  beneficent  to  all. 

It  may  be  urged,  against  this  view,  that  Peter,  in  his  epistle, 
repeats  the  Levitical  precept.  So  he  does — warning  his  readers  that 
they  are  not,  as  Christians,  to  fall  back  into  their  "former  lusts," 
supposing  that  they  were  now  free  from  all  Law — but  the  following 
context  shews  that  he  defines  "Be  ye  holy"  as  implying  a  purification 
of  souls  unto  '■'■  unfeigned  love-of-the-brethren}." 

[3491]  There  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  Jesus,  when 
repeating  to  His  disciples  the  Abrahamic  precept,  in  effect,  "  Be 
perfect  as  God  is  perfect,"  had  in  view  the  name  of  God  revealed  to 
Abraham  "I  am  El-Skaddai"  and  that  He  interpreted  this  as 
meaning  the  All-Sufficing,  He  that  giveth  to  all  that  which  is  best  for 
each  ^. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  the  LXX  calls  in  the  aid  of  a  personal 
pronoun  to  render  this  title — "  thy  God,"  "  my  God,"  "  their  God." 
Origen  says  (in  his  commentary  on  Jer.  xi.  4  "so  shall  ye  be  my 
people ")  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  all,  but  only  of  those  to  whom 
He  graciously  gives  Himself  as  He  graciously  gave  Himself  to  that 
patriarch  to  whom  He  said  '  I  [am]  thy  God,'  and  again,  to  another, 
'  I  will  be  thy  God.' "     Similarly,  too,  Clement  of  Alexandria*. 

^  An  exception — if  we  regarded  the  fourth  gospel  as  reproducing  the  words  of 
Jesus — would  be  in  Jn  xvii.  ii.  There  perhaps  "Holy  Father"  is  intended  by  the 
evangelist  to  be  preparatory  for  the  still  higher  attribute  in  xvii.  25  "Righteous 
Father." 

^  [3490  a]  I  Pet.  i.  22.  Somewhat  similarly  "love-of-the-brethren" — which 
occurs  only  four  times  in  the  genuine  books  of  N.T. — is  used  in  x  Thess.  iv.  9  "  But 
concerning  love-of-the-brethren  ye  have  no  need  that  one  write  unto  you"  after  the 
protest  [ib.  7)  "God  called  us  not  for  uncleanness  but  in  sanctification." 

3  See  3120  a— ^,  3123  a,  3422  and  Index  "El  Shaddai." 

*  Origen,  Horn.  Jerem.  ix.  3  (on  Jer.  xi.  4),  quoting  Gen.  xvii.  i  and 
xxxv.   XI,  Clem.  Alex.   "  graciously-give,"  x«P*To/*at  (3426 «). 
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Dr  Dalman,  remarking  that  "  all  three  Synoptists  record  the  use 
by  Jesus"  of  the  usual  Greek  word  for  "God,"  adds  "This  must 
appear  somewhat  surprising,  if  the  language  of  the  Mishna  be  brought 
into  comparison \"  But  must  it?  Is  it  not  antecedently  as  well  as 
evidentially  likely  that  the  language  of  the  first-century  Rabbis  in  the 
schools  would  be  less  bold,  direct,  and  scriptural,  than  the  language 
of  Jesus  to  the  peasants  in  Galilee  ? 

[3492]  This  at  least  seems  certain,  that  Jesus  never,  apart  from 
quotations,  uses  the  term  LORD  (equivalent  in  LXX  to  Jehovah'^) 
and  never  "Almighty."  When  Jesus  once,  in  a  quotation,  uses 
"God"  in  the  vocative,  it  is  "my  Godl"  Once  He  quotes  "the 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob*."  All  the  gospels 
describe  Him  as  using  the  term  "  God,"  but  Matthew,  relatively  to 
its  length,  rarely.  In  Matthew,  the  characteristic  expression  is 
"Father,"  often  joined  with  "in  heaven"  or  "heavenly."  Mark  has 
"your  Father  in  heaven"  once^  Luke  never  has  this.  Once^  he 
seems  at  first  sight  to  alter  Matthew's  "  in  heaven  "  to  "  from  heaven  "  ; 
but  Luke  may  be  right  and  Matthew  wrong  (3492/).  In  speaking  of 
the  Father  as  "  in  heaven,"  or  as  "  Most  High,"  Jesus  seems  to  have 
desired,  not  to  remind  His  hearers  that  the  All-knowing  above  needed 
(Eccles.  V.  2)  "  few  words  "  from  men  below,  but  rather  to  keep  God 
before  them  as  the  Giver  of  the  "  good  "  (3429  a)  rain  and  sunshine, 
so  that,  by  imitating  God's  goodness,  they  might  draw  down  God's 
good  Spirit  and  become  His  children''. 

^  [3491a]  See  Words  p.  194-5.  Aboth  never  mentions  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
except  in  quotations  (Jehovah  also  in  a  prayer)  but  has  (ib.)  Heaven  (8),  The 
Place  (5),  The  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He  (3),  Heavenly  Father,  The  Name,  The 
Shechinah  (i,  each).  The  antiquity  of  such  procedure  is  supported  by  (ib.)  "the 
fact  that  the  Book  of  Esther  entirely  omits  the  divine  name  "  as  a  result  of  the 
author's  "  reverence  for  divine  things."  But  would  "  reverence  "  be  shewn  in  this 
way  by  Him  who  "taught  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  and  who 
systematically  championed  scripture  against  tradition?     See  also  3609 r. 

^  Mk  xiii.  20,  an  apparent  exception,  may  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding,  see 
ZSXiic—f.  Lk.  xxiii.  46  "Father,  into  thy  hands...,"  is  described  by  R.V.  marg. 
as  "cited  from  Ps.  xxxi.  5,"  but  the  Psalm  has  "Into  thine  \va.ViA....O  Jehovah, 
thou  God  of  truth. " 

3  Mk  XV.  34  6  deb%  fiov,  Mt.  xxvii.  46  de^  ixov  (bis)  (from  Ps.  xxii.  1). 

*  Mk  xii.  26,  Mt.  xxii.  32,  Lk.  xx.  37.  '  Mk  xi.  25. 

^  Lk.  xi.  136  IT.  [6]  i^  oipavov,  parall.  to  Mt.  vii.  11  6  it.  iifj..  6  h  toU  oipavoh. 

CHRIST'S  APPELLATIONS  OF  GOD 
(i)     "The  Most  High" 
'  [3492  a]   In  the  words  of  Jesus,  "the  Most  High"  occurs  only  once,  and  that 
in  Luke,  differing  from  the  parallel  Matthew  as  follows  : — 
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Mt.  V.  45 — 8  Lk.  vi.   35 — 6 

"that  ye  may  become  sons  of  your  "ye  shall    be    sons    of    the    Most 

Father  that   is  in  [the]   heavens Ye       High Become  compassionate  even  as 

shall    therefore    be    perfect    as    your  your  Father  is  compassionate." 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect" 

The  question  is  whether  Luke  is  here  retaining  a  unique  mention  by  Jesus  of  "the 
Most  High,"  altered  by  Matthew  into  what  he  deemed  the  more  usual  title,  or 
whether  Luke  has  altered  "your  Father  that  is  in  the  heavens"  into  "the  Most 
High,"  because  he  has  either  a  dislike  for  the  former  title  or  a  liking  for  the  latter. 
In  the  course  of  some  very  instructive  remarks  on  Christ's  apf)ellations  of  God, 
Dr  Dalman  attributes  Luke's  use  of  "Most  High"  here  to  his  "predilection"  for 
it  I  venture  to  think,  and  will  attempt  to  shew,  that  this  is  not  proved.  The 
question  is  worth  discussing  because,  even  though  no  conclusion  should  be  reached, 
light  may  be  thrown  on  Matthew's  and  Luke's  methods  of  dealing  with  traditions 
of  the  words  of  Jesus.     See  3492  e. 

[3492^]  The  first  scriptural  occurrence  of  "Most  High"  is  in  the  statement 
that  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  "was  priest  of  God  Most  High,"  where  R.V. 
marg.  adds  that  the  Heb.  for  "God"  is  El,  and  the  Heb.  for  "Most  High"  is 
Elyon.  On  this  Dr  Dalman  remarks  {Words  p.  198)  that  El  Elyon  and  Elyon 
"first  appear  in  the  mouth  of  non-Israelites,"  namely,  Melchizedek  and  Balaam  ; 
thereafter  in  the  Psalms,  "not  infrequently  adopted  by  Israelites";  also  in  Ben 
Sira,  the  Aramaic  part  of  Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  all  the  sections  of  Enoch,  the 
Apocal}'pse  of  Baruch,  and  2  Esdras ;  but  "In  Rabbinic  literature,  on  the 
contrar)',   this   name   for   God  is  extraordinarily  rare.     The  Palestinian  Abbahu 

(about  300  A.  D.)  is  said,  b.  SoL  40  a,  on  one  occasion  to  have  styled  God  HKpl?. 
There  is  thus  good  ground  for  the  opinion  that  ji  yl?  did  not  really  belong  to  the 
popular  speech,  but  characterized  the  language  of  religious  poets  and  authors 
following  a  biblical  style." 

But,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  we  should  say  that  El  Elyon  "first  appears  in  the 
mouth,"  not  of  "non- Israelites"  but  of  the  author  of  Gen.  xiv.  18,  whom  the  Jews 
beheved  to  be  Moses.  Elyon  occurs  also  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  8) 
"\Vhen  the  Most  High  gave  to  the  nations  their  inheritance."  Moreover  Abraham 
himself  immediately  takes  up  the  appellation  used  by  Melchizedek  and  repeats  it  in 
his  own  words.  It  is  also  often  applied  to  God  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  e.g.  by  Levi  in  Levis,  i — 7  "I  saw  the  holy  temple,  and  upon  a  throne 
of  glor}'  the  Most  High... z.nd  blessed  the  Most  High." 

[3492  f]  In  Rabbinical  hterature,  if  we  may  judge  from  Le\y's  silence,  Elyon, 
in  the  singular,  would  certainly  seem  to  be,  as  Dr  Dalman  says,  very  rare ;  but 
does  it  follow  that  some  form  of  it  "did  not  really  belong  to  the  popular  speech"? 
When  Abbahu  uses  the  above-quoted  Aramaic  form  oi  Elyon  (Levy  iii.  145  b)  he  is 
speaking  to  his  wife;  and  in  Keth.  104a  (Lew  iii.  6^^b)  it  is  a  maidservant  that 
twice  mentions  the  Hebrew  Elyonivi  (pi.)  contrasting  "Most  High  [Ones]"  with 
"the  [ones]  below,"  i.e.  men — possibly  meaning  "angels"  by  the  former.  These 
two  passages  taken  together,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  rarity  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Talmud,  surest  that  forms  of  the  phrase,  though  not  used  in  the  schools, 
may  have  been  in  use  among  women  and  the  illiterate  classes. 

This  use  of  the  Hebrew  Elyonim  in  the  Talmud  may  be  illustrated  by  its  use  in 
the  Aramaic  part  of  Daniel,  not  however  in  the  Heb.  pi.  -im  (as  printed  in  Words 
p.  198)  but  in  the  Aram.  pL  -in  (Gesen.  iio6a).     It  occurs  four  times  (Dan.  ^•ii. 
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i8,  22,  25,  27)  shortly  after  the  description  {ib.  13)  of  the  bringing  of  One  "like 
a  son  of  man"  unto  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  always  in  the  phrase  "the  holy  ones 
oi  the  Most  High."  Levy  (iii.  653  b)  describes  the  plural  as  "the  pi.  of  majesty." 
Somewhat  strangely,  the  ordinary  sing.  Aramaic  equivalent  of  Elyon  occurs  in  the 
same  passage  thus  (Dan.  vii.  25)  "  He  shall  speak  words  against  the  Most  High 

(sing.)  (Vulg.  Excelsum)  (NvV)  and  shall  wear  out  the  holy  ones  oi  the  Most  High 

Ones  (pi.)  (Vulg.  Altissimi  (sing.))  (|'>3v'?y)."  What  is  the  distinction?  R.V. 
makes  no  attempt  to  shew  one.  In  Dan.  vii.  27  "the  kingdom... shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  holy  ones  of  the  Most  High  Ones ;  his  [or,  its)  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom...,"  Theod.  omits  "people,"  and  has  "to  the  holy  ones  of  the 
Most  High,"  while  LXX  has  "to  the  holy  people  that  is  most  high  (\a(fi  aylcfi 
v\f/l(TTi{))."  Also,  in  Dan.  vii.  22,  but  perhaps  by  a  misprint,  Breithaupt's  Rashi  has 
"judicium  datum  est  Sanctis  exceisis."  This,  and  the  error  of  the  LXX,  shew 
how  easily  Elyonin,  "most  high  [Ones],"  meaning  God,  might  be  taken  to  mean 
"saints  (or,  angels)  on  high."  We  attempted  to  explain  above  (3341)  a  paiallelism 
of  this  kind,  and  Elyon  suggests  an  additional  explanation  of  it :  — 

Mt.  X.  32 — 3  Lk.  xii.  8 — 9 

"I  also  will  confess  him  before  ?ny  "The  son  of  man  also  will  confess 

Father  that  is  in  the  heavens I  also  him  before  the  angels  of  God... shall  be 

will  deny  him  before  my  Father  that  is  utterly  denied  in  the  presence  of  the 

in  the  heavens."  angels  of  God." 

For  another  passage  illustrating  Luke's  view  of  a  heavenly  Council  as  compared 
with  Matthew's  Father  by  Himself,  compare  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
(supplemented,  in  Luke,  by  that  of  the  Lost  Drachma)  where  the  finder  of  the 
sheep  rejoices,  in  Matthew,  by  himself,  but,  in  Luke  (xv.  6,  9)  with  "his  [or,  her) 
friends  and  neighbours,"  and  the  moral  is: — 

Mt.  xviii.  13- — 14  Lk.  xv.  7 — 10 

"He  [i.e.  the  finder]  rejoiceth  over  "There  will  be  joy  in  the  heaven 

it  more  than  over  the  ninety-nine... it  is  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  [more] 

xiot  \\\&  •w\)\\)t.iox&  my  Father  that  is  in  than   over   ninety-nine there  cometh 

\the\  heavens  that  one  of  these  little  ones  to  pass  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 

should  perish."  of  God  oy ex  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

Comp.  Clem.  Alex.  957  "For  He  says  that  there  is  great  and  unsurpassable 
joy  and  feasting  (x^P^"  '^-  eopT7]v)  in  [the]  heavens^/-  the  Father  and  the  angels 
when  one  sinner  has  turned  and  repented."  Clement  here  combines  "feast"  with 
"joy,"  which  is  (3583  (viii))  the  Heb.  equivalent,  and  "repent"  with  "turn," 
which  is  also  (Levy  iv.  675,  678)  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  equivalent.  It  seems 
probable  that  Luke,  or  some  authority  followed  by  him,  has  rightly  interpreted 
"joy"  as  implying  something  more  than  solitary  joy,  and  that  "my  Father  that  is 
in  the  heavens"  was  not  so  close  to  the  original  as  "the  heaven"  or  "those 
on  high." 

[3492  oT]  Dr  Dalman,  however,  thinks  that  Luke's  use  of  C^io-tos  is  not  based 
on  anything  similar  to  it  in  the  actual  words  of  Jesus.  After  saying  that  Luke 
"delights  in  iixf/ia-roi  as  a  name  for  God,"  he  quotes  Lk.  i.  32,  35,  76,  Acts  vii.  48, 
xvi.  17,  adding,  "So,  too,  we  may  suppose  viol  v\j/iffTov  (Lk.  vi.  35)  is  due  to  his 
personal  predilection." 

But,  if  this  were  so,  should  we  not  find  "the  Most  High"  regularly  used  for 
"God"  in  Luke's  record  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus — as  we  find  it  in  the  Greek  of 
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Ben  Sira,  where  i^iaroi  occurs  about  fifu-  times,  and  very  often  as  a  title  of  God, 
representing  four  distinct  Hebrew  words — and  not  merely  in  the  above-mentioned 
unique  instance  ?  The  three  gosp)el  instances  alleged  by  Dr  Dalman  are  all  from 
Luke's  Introduction — two  in  the  address  of  Gabriel  to  Mary,  one  in  the  song  of 
Zacharias — all  in  the  language  of  Biblical  poetry,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
part  of  Luke's  gospel  itself.  These  appear  to  shew,  not  Luke's  predilection,  but 
the  predilection  of  the  author  of  the  Introduction,  or  else  (less  probably)  the 
versatility  of  Luke  adapting  his  style  to  the  nature  of  his  subject.  Luke's  only 
other  gospel  instance  (not  quoted  by  Dr  Dalman)  is  from  the  cry  of  a  demoniac 
(^nii.  28).  Here  Luke  cannot  be  said  to  follow  "personal  predilection,"  for  he 
follows  Mark  (v.  7) — and  appropriately,  if  "Most  High  God"  is  a  title  recognised 
as  common  ground  for  Jews  and  Gentiles.  A  similar  context  explains  its  use  in 
Acts  (xvi.  17)  where  it  comes  from  a  woman  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination. 
The  other  instance  in  Acts  relates  to  Solomon's  temple  (y\\.  48)  "M«  Most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  [houses]  made  with  hands " — where  the  title  is  more  appropriate 
than  "the  God  of  heaven"  in  view  of  Solomon's  own  words  (i  K.  viii.  27) 
"Heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee."  The  facts  seem  to 
shew  that  Luke  always  uses  ij\J/iffToi,  not  indiscriminately  because  he  "delights"  in 
it,  but  in  accordance  with  tradition  or  appropriateness,  and  they  favour  the  \new 
that  he  followed  tradition  as  well  as  appropriateness  in  using  it  in  the  parallel  to 
Matthew's  "heavenly  Father"  now  under  consideration. 

If  Jesus  here  used  "the  Most  High"  as  a  title  for  God,  it  is  natvural  to  suppose 
that  He  had  in  view  the  first  and  most  emphatic  occurrence  of  that  title  in  the 
dialc^e  above  mentioned  between  Abraham  and  Melchizedek,  and  this  view  will 
be  confirmed  if  we  accept  the  conclusion  elsewhere  maintained  (see  Index 
"Perfect")  that  the  parallel  Matthew  alludes  to  the  Abrahamic  precept  "Be  thou 
perfect."  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  Jesus  had  also  in 
His  mind  other  Biblical  passages  mentioning  the  Most  High,  and,  in  particular, 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  "  I  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  sons  of  the  Most  High,"  as  to 
which  John  (x.  34)  says  that  Jesus  quoted — as  from  "the  Law" — "  I  said.  Ye  are 
gods." 

[3492^]  From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  no  argument  of  weight 
against  Luke's  mention  of  "the  sons  of  the  Most  High"  in  the  words  of  Jesus  can 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Gk  "Most  High"  represents  Heb.  "heaven"  in  the 
following  parallel  passages:  Dan.  ii.  18,  19,  LXX  agst.  Theod.,  i  Esdr.  ii.  3  agst. 
1  Chr.  xxxvi.  23,  i  Esdr.  \'iii.  19,  21  agst.  Ezr.  vii.  21,  23.  These  parallelisms 
may  indeed  be  almost  said  to  be  in  favour  of  Luke's  accuracy  in  his  unique  use  of 
the  phrase  in  the  words  of  Jesus ;  for  if,  like  other  Greeks,  he  had  objected  to  the 
Heb.  "God  of  the  heavens" — and  even  to  "God  of  heaven" — as  narrow  and 
materialistic  expressions,  and  if  he  had  had  a  strong  "predilection"  for  "Most 
High,"  he  might  have  substituted  the  latter  fox  "heaven"  regularly  in  parallels  to 
Matthew's  "the  kingdom  of  the  heavens^''  etc.  whereas,  as  a  fact,  Luke  (as  also 
Mark)  regularly  has  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  he  has  used  "Most  High" 
but  once. 

Also;  some  weight  must  be  given  to  the  antecedent  probability  that  Jesus,  when 
going  back  to  that  which  was  before  Moses,  would  be  attracted,  not  only  to 
Abraham,  but  to  the  mysterious  Priest,  by  whom  Abraham  was  blessed,  whose 
name  was  "My  king  is  Righteousness,"  and  who  was  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  "priest  of 
God  Most  High."  The  two  Jerusalem  Targums,  and  Jewish  tradition  generally, 
identify  him  with  Shem,  whom  Noah  had  indirectly  blessed  in  the  words  {ib. 
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ix.  26)  "Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shem."  Melchizedek  does  not  occur 
again  in  O.T.  exc.  in  Ps.  ex.  4  "Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek"  nor  in  N.T.  exc.  in  Heb.  v.  6 — vii.  17,  which  freq.  alludes  to  this 
phrase,  and  also  expressly  calls  him  (vii.  i)  "priest  of  God  Most  High."  As  to 
Ps.  ex.,  Jesus  (Mk  xii.  36,  Mt.  xxii.  44,  Lk.  xx.  42)  asked  the  Jews,  in  effect,  whom 
David  meant  by  "my  lord"  in  its  opening  words.  Rashi  gives,  as  the  view  of 
"rabbini  nostri,"  that  it  meant  Abraham  "  whom  men  called  'lord'  (Gen.  xxiii.  6)." 
Returning  to  the  latter  part  of  the  parallelism  between  Mt.  v.  45 — 8  "sons  of 
your  Father  that  is  in  the  heavens... perfect  a.s your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  and 
Lk.  vi.  35 — 6  "sons  of  the  Most  High... covKpz.i,%\on2LX.e  even  as  your  Father  is 
compassionate,"  we  must  suppose  either  that  Luke  dropped  "heavenly"  as  being 
for  some  reason  objectionable,  or  that  Matthew  inserted  it  to  assimilate  the  title  to 
the  preceding  "Father  in  the  heavens."  The  evidence  that  will  be  given  in  the 
following  paragraphs  will  favour  the  latter  hypothesis.  Luke  seems  here  to  have 
rendered  the  original  as  well  as  he  could,  without  attempt  at  assimilation.  There 
were  probably  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  exact  words,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  variants  of  Mt.-Lk.  given  by  Resch  ad  loc.  in 
which  the  epithets  '■'■perfect  {riXeios)"  and  "compassionate  (oiKrlpfMuv)"  are  com- 
bined and  supplemented  by  xp'70'r6s,  a'yaOds,  and  iXe-fjuuv.  See  3482  d  on  Ps.  xviii. 
25 — 6  (R.V.)  "merciful... perfect... pure,"  which  R.  Jehuda  took  as  referring  to 
Abraham  alone,  but  some  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Those  who  thought 
that  the  Psalmist  meant  three  patriarchs,  not  one,  but  that  Jesus  had  Abraham  in 
view,  might  prefer  "compassionate"  which  Luke  has,  to  "perfect"  which  Matthew 
has.  In  view  of  the  variant  AeiJ/uw  it  should  be  added  that  this  word  in  Sir. 
xlviii.  20  represents  Heb.  Elyon,  "Most  High,"  and  Buhl  p.  615  calls  attention  to 
a  passage  of  Philo  Byblius,  in  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10,  mentioning  'E\ioO»'  6  ^■^l(jto%. 

(2)     "Father"  in  doctrine 

[3492  y]  Concerning  the  divergences  between  Matthew  and  Luke  as  to 
"Father  in  heaven"  in  Christ's  doctrine  (as  distinct  from  prayer)  two  hypotheses 
alone  appear  at  first  sight  possible.  In  Aramaic  (Levy  Ch.  i.  i  /')  there  is  no 
separate  inflection  to  represent  "my  father."  Abba  means  both  "the  father"  and 
"my  father."  When  therefore  Jesus,  in  His  doctrine,  spoke  of  the  Father  (i)  He 
may  either  have  defined  the  term  by  adding  "in  heaven,"  "heavenly"  etc.  which 
Matthew  has  rightly  retained  but  Luke  has  altered  ;  or  (2)  He  may  have  used  the 
Aramaic  Abba  "the  Father,"  to  mean,  as  it  can,  "my  Father."  It  will  be  shewn 
hereafter  that  it  sometimes  means  also  "our  Father,"  "your  Father"  etc. 
according  to  circumstances.  Matthew  may  have  defined  it  by  adding  "in 
heaven"  as  well  as  the  personal  suffix,  so  as  to  make  the  language  accord  with 
what  was  perhaps  already  the  language  of  Rabbis,  and  what  in  after  days  became 
a  regular  Jewish  usage  "our,  their,  etc.  Father  in  heaven."  Luke  may  have  taken 
it  as  meaning  "God,"  and  may  have  rendered  it  "God"  accordingly. 

If  we  accept  the  former  hypothesis  we  have  to  explain  why  Luke  alters  Christ's 
words.  An  answer  is  given  thus  (Dalman,  Words  p.  189)  "The  same  motive 
which  caused  Luke  to  change  ^  ^affiXela  tQp  oiipavQv  into  17  /3.  toD  deov  has  here, 
too,  been  at  work.  A  mode  of  speech  distinctively  Jewish  and  not  at  the  same 
time  biblical  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Jewish  carefulness  always  to  make  it  clear 
through  the  addition  of  'in  heaven'  that  'Father'  referred  to  God,  might  seem 
superfluous  to  the  Hellenist." 

But  might  not  Jesus,  who  frequently  protests  in  behalf  of  scripture  against 
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tradition,  prefer  the  general  Biblical  directness  that  speaks  of  "God"  as  "king," 
rather  than  the  exceptional  indirectness  that  we  find  in  Daniel  (iv.  26)  "that  the 
heavens  do  rule"?  Although  the  expression  "kingdom  of  heaven"  is  found  in 
Talmudic  traditions  of  an  eaily  date,  we  have  no  trustworthy  endence  that  it  had 
become  established  among  the  people,  as  distinct  from  the  schools,  in  our  Lord's 
days.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Jesus  may  have  spoken  of  "the  kingdom  of 
God,"  or  "the  kingdom,"  and  that  Matthew,  in  his  Hebrew  gospel,  may  have 
expressed  this  in  Rabbinical  language.  In  the  Talmud,  "kingdom,"  by  itself,  often 
means  the  kingdom  of  Rome;  and  "the  Father,"  unless  defined  by  "Jewish 
carefulness,"  may  have  been  seldom  or  never  used  by  Rabbis  to  mean  "God." 
But  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  especially  toward  the  end  of  His  teaching,  and  when 
He  was  speaking  familiarly  to  His  disciples  by  themselves,  "M«  kingdom"  might 
perhaps  have  become  so  familiar  to  them  as  to  have  but  one  meaning.  And  the 
same  thing  might  be  true  about  "the  Father"  (comp.  Mt.  xxiii.  9  "One  is  your 
Father  "). 

[3492^]  As  regards  the  special  phrase  "Father  in  heaven"  in  doctrine,  it  is 
not  alleged  by  Dr  Dalman  (p.  185)  to  have  been  found  in  pre-Christian  works 
such  as  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Enoch,  Jubilees,  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs.  The  instances  he  alleges  from  Sir.  xxiii.  i,  4  and  Wisd.  xiv.  3,  since 
they  refer  rather  to  prayer  than  to  doctrine,  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  (3492  /). 
Other  passages,  like  Wisd.  ii.  16,  Tob.  xiii.  4,  implying,  or  stating,  that  God  is 
our  "Father,"  merely  shew — like  Is.  Ixiii.  16  "thou  art  our  Father"— that  Jewish 
thought  was  ripening  for  such  a  title  as  "Father  in  heaven."  They  do  not  shew 
that  the  title  was  in  use.  The  Targum  on  Isaiah,  instead  of  "Thou  art  our 
Father,"  has  "Thou  art  He  whose  compassions  on  us  are  plenteous  as  those  of 
a  father  upon  sons."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  "Jewish  carefulness"  mentioned 
by  Dr  Dalman  ;  but  it  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Jesus. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Matthew's  gospel,  when  supported  merely  by  a  priori 
evidence,  cannot  prove  that  Jesus  habitually  spoke  of  "the  Father  in  heaven." 
And  this  n^ative  conclusion  is  favoured  by  the  inferences  drawn  firom  two  or  three 
Matthaean  passages  discussed  above,  which  indicate  that  Matthew  altered  "Most 
High,"  or  some  other  title,  into  "Father."  But  on  the  other  hand  neither  can 
Luke  (though  mostly  supported  by  Mark)  prove  in  the  face  of  Matthew — until 
Matthew  has  been  shewn  to  have  regularised  and,  so  to  speak,  Talmudised  his 
gospel— that  Jesus  habitually  spoke  of  "God."  We  must  therefoie  avoid  general 
conclusions  for  the  present,  and  aim  at  particular  ones.  Taking  passage  after 
passage  where  Matthew  mentions  "Father  in  heaven"  etc.,  in  parallelism  with 
Mark  or  Luke  or  with  both,  we  must  deal  with  each  in  the  light  of  such  evidence 
as  can  be  found  to  bear  on  each.  But  we  may  fairly  start  with  a  prejudice,  or 
hypothetical  pre-judgment,  in  favour  of  Luke,  because  he  appears  in  some  cases 
to  have  kept  Christ's  own  words,  e.g.  (xi.  20)  "the  finger  of  God,"  (xxi.  15) 
"a  mouth  and  wisdom,"  where  the  other  evangehsts  appear  to  have  softened  them 
down.  We  must  also  start  with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  bre\nty.  Originals  are 
generally  briefer  than  translations,  targimis,  or  expositions. 

Also,  we  must  keep  continually  in  mind  the  above-mentioned  obscurity 
necessarily  attaching  to  Aramaic  traditions  that  could  not  distinguish  between 
"my  Father"  and  "the  Father."  The  remarks  of  Dr  Dalman  (and  comp. 
Schlatter  on  Jn  iii.  35)  on  "the  father" — abba  in  Aramaic  and  ha-ab  in  Hebrew — 
as  capable  of  meaning  "my,  our,  their,  father,"  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Comp.  Baba  Bathra  143  b  (sim.   Shebu.  45  a)   "abba  (i.e.  o\ix  father)  has  left 
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behind,"  and  ib.  144  3,  where  the  Mishna  has  Heb.  ha-ab,  "■the  father,'''  with 
Aram.  v.r.   '^^  their  father." 

[3492 >4]  Of  Matthew's  instances  of  "Father"  with  "heaven"  or  "heavenly," 
the  first  (v.  45 — 8)  that  has  a  parallel  has  been  discussed  above  (3492  a — e),  the 
conclusion  being  that  the  original  probably  mentioned  "the  Most  High,"  and 
"your  Father,"  without  "heaven"  or  "heavenly."  Mt.  vi.  4  has  "thy  Father," 
without  "heaven"  or  "heavenly,"  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  "parallel," 
for  Matthew  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  writes  about  the  reward  given  for 
"secret"  almsgiving  by  God  who  sees  in  "secret"  whereas  Luke  in  a  passage 
placed  later  in  his  gospel  (and  later  also  in  the  Arabic  Diatessaron)  speaks  of  the 
reward  given  "at  the  resurrection"  for  good  deeds  that  cannot  be  recompensed 
before  the  resurrection.  But  it  may  be  noted  here  as  illustrating  an  apparently 
habitual  difference  between  Matthew  and  Luke — Matthew  regarding  the  Judge  as 
alone,  Luke  regarding  Him  as  not  alone — a  difference  bearing  on  our  subject : — 

Mt.  vi.  4  Lk.  xiv.  14 

"thy   Father  that   seeth    in    secret  " It-shall-be-requited-again  [dvTawo- 

shall  requite  (d7ro5w<ret)  thee."  So^^aerai)  to  thee  in  the  resurrection  of 

the  righteous." 

It  has  been  shewn  (3213a)  that  elsewhere  Luke's  passive  (xii.  9)  "shall  be 
utterly  denied"  points  to  a  Semitic  original  as  compared  with  Matthew's  (x.  33) 
"/  will  deny."  The  same  inference  may  hold  as  regards  "requite"  and  "be 
requited  agaitt "  here ;  at  all  events,  Matthew's  version  is  simpler,  and  less  likely 
to  be  altered  than  Luke's.  Moreover  if  the  original  was  "It  shall  be  requited  to 
thee  before  the  face  of  Elyonim,  i.e.  the  Most  High,"  that  might  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  either  (i)  "before  the  face  oi the  Father"  or  (2)  "before  the  face  of  those 
on  high,"  i.e.  the  risen  saints,  the  righteous  after  the  Resurrection.  Matthew  may 
have  taken  the  phrase  in  the  former  sense,  Luke  in  the  latter.  [Comp.  the  tradition 
peculiar  to  Mt.  xvi.  27  "shall  7-equite  (dTroSwcret)  each  according  to  his  doing," 
which  (3662)  appears  to  be  an  expansion  of  a  tradition  about  "the  son  of  man" 
coining  with  the  saints  (or  "angels")  and  being  "ashamed"  of  those  who  are 
"ashamed"  of  Him. '\  Our  inference  from  Mt.  vi.  4,  taken  with  v.  45 — 8,  is  that 
in  many  cases  where  Matthew  mentions  "the  F'ather,"  with  or  without  "heaven," 
we  must  keep  our  minds  open  to  the  possibility  that  the  original  may  have 
mentioned  nothing  so  simple  as  "Father,"  but  some  phrase  such  as,  "the  Most 
High,"  sing,  or  pi.,  or  "Heaven,"  which  might  imply  a  kind  of  Family  in  Heaven. 

The  next  instance  in  Matthew  has  a  parallel  in  Mark  : — 

Mk  xi.  25  Mt.  vi.  14 — 15 

"And  when  ye  stand  praying,  for-  "  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  tres- 

give  if  ye  have  anything  against  anyone,  passes  your  heavenly  Father  will  also 
that  also  your  Father  who  is  in  the  forgive  you;  but  if  ye  do  not... neither 
heavens  may  forgive  you  your  tres-  will  your  Father  forgive  your  tres- 
passes." passes." 

This  is  Mark's  only  instance  of  the  phrase.  It  comes  late  in  his  gospel,  along 
with  the  Withering  of  the  Fig  Tree.  Matthew  places  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  after  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Elsewhere  (3166  foil.)  the  three  Synoptists 
mention  "forgiving  sins  on  earth,"  and  the  words  on  earth  seem  to  be  implied 
here.  The  meaning  is,  "If  you,  men,  give  one  another /«</«aAZ  forgiveness,  God 
will  give  you  divine,  or  heavenly,  forgiveness."     "Heavenly,"  or  "in  heaven,"  is 
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therefore   very  appropriate,    and   the   appropriateness   may   explain   this  unique 
Marcan  instance.    The  phrase  appears  here  to  be  a  part  of  Christ's  actual  doctrine. 
The  next  passage  for  consideration  is  placed  by  Luke  rather  late ;  Matthew 
places  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : — 

Mt.  vi.  26  Lk.  xii.  24 

"Look-steadfastly    (ifx^Xi^are)    on  "Consider    the    ravens... and    God 

the  birds  of  the  heaven... and_yo«r/^fl/>4^r       feedeth  them." 
iia/  is  in  heaven  (6  t.  vimv  6  oiupa.vi.oi) 
feedeth  them." 

Here  Matthew  appears  to  have  missed  Christ's  allusion  to  the  Biblical  doctrine 
that  God  (Job  xxxviii.  41,  and  comp.  Ps.  cxlvii.  9)  "provideth  for  the  raven  his 
food."  This  (of  which  quaint  explanations  are  given  by  Rashi)  is  treated  as 
a  proverb  in  the  Talmud  (Cheiub.  49 3  quoted  by  Har.  Heb.  on  Lk.  xii.  24). 
Matthew  has  generahsed  "the  ravens"  into  "  the  birds  of  the  heaven,"  while  retain- 
ing (vi.  28)  "lilies"  ungeneralised.  Apparently  he  could  understand  the  reason  for 
selecting  "lilies"  (owing  to  their  special  beautj)  but  not  the  reason  for  selecting 
"the  ravens."  But  if  he  has  altered  the  text  in  this  way,  we  may  fairly  suspect 
him  (when  he  differs  from  the  more  scrupulous  Luke)  of  altering  it  in  other  ways. 
Hence  we  may  suspect  that  "your  heavenly  Father  '  is  here  a  Matthaean  peri- 
phrasis for  "(jod,"  introduced  frequently  as  a  kind  of  refrain  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  order  to  suggest  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  Law,  namely,  Fatherhood. 

Perhaps  also  Matthew — whose  Sermon  on  the  Mount  abounds  in  repetitions  of 
words  and  phrases  not  found  in  the  parallel  Luke — meant  to  repeat  and  play  on  the 
word  "heaven,"  so  that  "the  heavenly  Father"  should  correspond  to  "the  birds  of 
the  heaven.^''  We  must  recollect  tbat  "heavenly,"  to  Greeks,  might  naturally 
mean  "from  the  sky,"  as  in  i55ara  ovpdvM,  meaning  "rain";  and  this  meaning  is 
rather  favoured  by  Deut.  xxviii.  12  (A),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24  (Sym.).  Hence  Matthew's 
text  would  rather  suggest  to  a  Greek  that  "the  birds  0/  the  sky"  are  fed,  as  being 
under  His  special  protection,  by  "the  God  of  the  sky."  But  this  was  assuredly  not 
the  meaning  of  the  original. 

Suspicion  also  attaches  to  "heavenly"  in  the  following: — 

Mt.  vi.  32  Lk.  xii.  30 

"For  yom  heaz-enly  Father  knoweth  "But  your  (emph.)  Father  (vfiHtv  Si 

that  ye  need  all  these  things."  6    x.)   knoweth    that    ye    need    these 

things." 

S>T.  Cur.,  X,  a,  b,  and  Corb.  omit  "heavenly,"  and,  though  they  may  be  wrong,  they 
indicate  perhaps  a  feeling  that  "heavenly"  is  no  more  needed  here  than  in  Mt.  vi.  8 
"For  [God]  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of."  Matthew  appears 
here  to  have  missed  the  emphasis  denoted  by  the  position  of  '''your"  (Lk.  u/tii*'  bk 
6  X.),  or  else  to  have  considered  that  the  emphasis  did  not  make  the  meaning  clear 
enough  to  the  Church  at  large,  even  though  it  might  have  been  clear  to  Christ's 
disciples  at  the  time.  Later  on,  -Matthew  retains  the  emphatic  position  but  still 
adds  "heavenly"  (Mt.  xxiii.  9)  "one  is  your  Father  (elj  7dp  iariv  vyJjiv  6  x.) — the 
heavenly  [one]  (6  oiipdvios) " ;  but  the  position,  by  itself,  might  well  suffice  to  make 
it  clear  that  "the  Father  in  heaven"  was  intended. 

[3492;]  Continuing  the  examination  of  Mt.-Lk.  parallels  in  doctrine,  and 
passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Lord's  Thanksgiving 
("I  thank  thee.  Father")  we  come  to  Mt-  vLi.   ii  "How  much  more  will  your 
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Father  that  \is\  in  the  heavens  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ! "  (Lk.  xi. 
13)  "How  much  more  will  the  Father  that  \is\  from  heaven  (reading  b  i%6.)  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  !"  Here  "good  things"  (3480  </)  has  been 
shewn  to  point  to  an  original  Semitic  "the  Good,"  which  meant  the  spiritual  rain 
of  God's  goodness.  This  Luke  rightly  interpreted  as,  and  freely  paraphrased  by,  "  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Concerning  the  Hebrew  phrase  "from  heaven,"  Dr  Dalman  points 
out  {Words  p.  91)  that  it  retained  a  locative  sense  even  when  "heaven,"  in  other 
phrases,  had  ceased  to  be  locative.  Luke  apparently  means  his  readers  to  feel  that 
6  i^  ovpavoO  is  not  the  same  thing  as  6  iv  tois  ovpavoii,  and  that  God's  giving  Good 
/rom  heaven  does  not  imply  that  He  is  (Qrigen,  De  Orat.  -23)  "limited  by  bodily 
form  and  dwelling  in  the  heavens."  It  rather  implies  "the  Father  who  is  ever 
giving  the  spiritual  rain  from  the  spiritual  heaven,"  and  perhaps  this  is  what  the 
original  implied,  having  an  allusion  to  rain  and  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  4  "Behold, 
I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you"). 

Greek  idiom  would  allow  a  writer  to  say  "the  God  that  is  from  heaven  gives," 
when  the  meaning  is  "The  God  that  is  in  heaven  gives  from  heaven."  Luke 
may  have  taken  advantage  of  this  idiom.  Or  the  original  may  have  been,  as  in 
Exodus,  ^^  ram  from  heaven."  In  that  case  Matthew  has  altered  "fro?n  heaven" 
to  "in  heaven,"  while  Luke  has  retained  "from,"  avoiding  anything  that  might 
directly  indicate  a  local  god,  as  Origen  says,  "dwelling  in  the  heavens." 

[34927]   There  is  a  paiallelism  of  thought  between : — 

Mt.  vii.  21  Lk.  vi.  46 — 7 

"Not. ..'Lord,  Lord'. ..but  he  that  "Why. ..'Lord,  Lord'.. .and  do  not 

doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  that  is  in  the  things  that  I  jay...heareth  tny  words 
the  heavens."  and  doeth  them." 

This  points  to  an  original  "doeth  the  WILL."  See  Paradosis  1220  a,  quoting 
I  Cor.  xvi.  12  "the  WILL,"  said  by  Lightf  (on  Ign.  Eph.  20)  to  have  been 
"almost  universally  misunderstood."  Matthew  has  defined  "the  WILL"  by 
a  paraphrase  suitable  to  the  sense,  and  giving,  by  its  recurrence  as  a  refrain, 
a  rhetorical  and  sometimes  rhythmical  unity  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A 
somewhat  similar  parallelism  {Joh.  Voc.  1728^)  occurs  in : — 

Mk  iii.  35  Mt.  xii.  50  Lk.  viii.  21 

' '  the  will  of  God. "  ' '  the  will  of  my  Father  ' '  the  word  of  God." 

that  is  in  [the]  heavens." 

The  following  passage,  where  Matthew  has  "Father,"  but  without  "heaven," 
may  be  conveniently  considered  here.  It  occurs  in  the  Precepts  to  the  Twelve. 
Luke  has  a  parallel  later  on ;  Mark,  later  still,  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  Greek  tradition  about  "the  SPIRIT,"  which, 
not  being  in  accordance  with  Jewish  usage  unless  defined  {From  Letter  672)  was 
defined  severally  thus : — 

Mk  xiii.  II  Mt.  x.  20  Lk.  xii.  12 

"not  ye  that  speak  but  "not  ye  that  speak  but  "the  Holy  Spirit  shall 

the  Holy  Spirit."  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  teach  you." 

that  speaketh  in  you." 

Perhaps  Matthew  felt  that  it  was  incongruous— at  all  events  on  the  surface — to  say 
concerning  disciples  pleading  their  cause  on  earth,  that  the  Spirit  pleading  in 
them  was  that  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  therefore  he  omitted  his  usual  addition. 
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[3492 >&]  The  same  omission  (of  "in  heaven")  may  be  noted,  after  the  words 
"fall  to  th4  ground'"  in  the  passage  next  to  be  quoted.  It  occurs  in  Matthew's 
Precepts  to  the  Twelve.  Luke  has  a  parallel  later  on.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
after  omitting  "/«  heaven"  once,  Matthew  proceeds  to  insert  it  twice  where  the 
parallel  Lake  has  something  quite  different : — 

Mt.  X.  29 — 33  Lk.  xii.  6 — 9 

"Are   not   two  sparrows  sold  for  a  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 

farthing  ?  and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  farthings  ?  and  not  one  of  them  is  for- 

to  the  ground  without  your  Father....  gotten  in  the  sight  of  God. .. .Y.\Gry  one 

Everjone   therefore   that  shall  confess  that  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 

me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  shall  the  son  of  man  also  confess  before 

before  my  Father  that  is  in  the  /leavens.  the  angels  of  God ;  but  he  that  denieth 

But   whosoever   shall   deny  me  before  me  in  the  presence  of  men,  shall  be 

men,  him  will   I  also  deny  before  my  denied  in  the  presence   of  the  angels 

Father  that  is  in  the  heavens.'^  of  God." 

One  explanation  of  the  "fall"  of  the  "sparrows"  has  been  drawn  from  Amos  iii.  5 
"Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare  upon  the  earth  where  no  gin  is  set  for  it?"  But  it  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  For  the  context  in  Amos  contains  a  warning  to  sinners  that 
they  may  ^^fear,"  but  the  context  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  encourages  the  faithful  that  they 
may  '■^  not  fear."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Matthew  may  have  been  influenced 
by  a  blending  of  Amos  with  an  ancient  Jewish  proverb  based  upon  it.  Hor.  Heb. 
on  Lk.  xii.  6,  and  Wetstein  on  Mt.  x.  29,  relate  a  story  about  Ben  Jochai,  in 
hiding  during  a  persecution,  watching  a  fowler  catch  birds,  and  hearing  a  Voice 
from  heaven  say,  about  one  bird,  "Loose";  but  about  another,  "Kill."  On  this 
he  exclaims  "^  bird  (tzipper)  is  not  caught  without  Heaven  {i.e.  without  God's 
will),  much  less  a  man's  life."  Then  he  quits  his  hiding-place  and  returns  to 
public  life.  A  similar  story  is  told  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xvii.  14,  but  without  any 
mention  of  a  Voice  from  Heaven,  concerning  a  keeper  of  birds  who  kills  some  and 
lets  others  go.     For  "heaven,"  meaning  "God,"  see  below,  p.  594. 

But  a  different  explanation,  with  a  different  and  deeper  scriptural  allusion,  is 
su^ested  by  Matthew's  mention  of  "two  sparrows"  and  by  //or.  //eb.  (on  Lk.  xii. 
6) : — "  Probably  the  sparrows  were  likely  to  be  sold  upon  the  account  of  lepers,  in 
the  cleansing  of  whom  they  were  made  use  of  (Lev.  xiv.  4)."  Le\-iticus  mentions 
"two  birds  {tzipporim)  lining,  clean,"  and  LXX  has  opvidia,  "little-birds,"  but 
AXX'JS  has  ffrpovOLa  "sparrows,"  and  this  rendering  (Rashi  ad  loc.  and  /lor.  //eb. 
I.e.)  was  favoured  by  Jewish  tradition.  Of  these  '"''two  sparrows"  one  was  killed, 
and  the  other  was  let  go.  This  strange  sight,  resembling  the  sacrifice  of  the 
scape-goat  but  far  more  common,  must  have  been  familiar  to  thousands  of  Jews, 
and  the  thought  of  it  to  many  more.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  the  "sparrows"  were  to  be  seen  on  sale  along  with  the  "doves"  and  other 
prescribed  sacrifices.  If  so,  an  allusion  to  them  on  the  part  of  Jesus  would  be 
most  natural.  As  He  referred  to  scripture  (and  was  misunderstood  by  Matthew)  in 
the  matter  of  the  "ravens"  (3492  /4)  so  He  would  seem  to  have  referred  to  scripture 
in  the  matter  of  the  ^^two  sparrows"  They  were  among  the  cheapest  of  the 
offerings  specified  in  the  Law,  yet  the  dying  of  the  one  and  the  not  djTng  of  the 
other  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  accidents.  The  bird  that  was  to  fall  to  the 
ground  or  die  would  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Lord,  any  more  than  the  bird  that  was 
to  rise  up  to  the  sky  and  live.    Death  was  not  to  be  feared,  for  it  would  go  hand  in 
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hand  with  restoration  to  life,  typified  by  the  sparrow  that  was  "let  go."  That  is 
perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  this  obscure  passage. 

The  sense  in  Luke  seems  to  have  been  obscured  by  taking  "sparrows  two 
a  farthing"  for  "sparrows  at  two  farthings,"  and  then  adapting  the  sentence.  The 
error  may  have  been  facilitated  by  a  transliteration  of  assan'on  in  Heb.  so  as  to 
retain  the  n,  which  would  confuse  the  sing,  with  the  pi. ;  the  sing,  in  Heb.  has  not 
a  final  n,  the  pi.  has  one  (Levy  i.  68  a). 

Hor.  Heb.  (on  Mt.  xxi.  12)  quotes  Cherilhuth  i.  7  "Doves  were  at  one  time 
sold  at  Jerusalem  for  pence  of  ^d\A... doves  were  sold  that  very  day  for  two 
farthings."  This  passage  shews  that  the  number  of  birds  sold  might  be  assumed 
to  be  known.  As  to  the  coin  "two  farthings"  see  Madden  p.  243,  and  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  distinction  between  the  "current  assarion  "  and  the  "tariff  assarion," 
one  being  double  the  value  of  the  other,  see  Hastings'  Did.  iii.  429. 

The  parallel  between  Matthew's  "ya//  to  the  ground"  and  Luke's  ^^  be 
forgotten"  may  be  explained  from  (i)  Heb.  "fall"  taken  by  Matthew  literally  but  by 
Luke  metaphorically,  or  from  (2)  Aram,  ^''DIl  "cease,"  "come  to  nothing,"  "be 
destroyed"  (Levy  Ch.  i.  91)  which,  in  Targ.,  corresponds  to  Heb.  (Job  xxii.  16) 
"fw/  off  prematurely,"  (Numb.  vi.  12)  lit.  "fall"  i.e.  "be  counted  as  nothing," 
(2  K.  X.  10)  "fall  to  the  groutid"  (comp.  i  S.  iii.  19,  where  "to  the  ground" 
is  mistranslated  in  Targ. ). 

The  original  of  Mt.  x.  29  "your  Father,"  Lk.  xii.  6  "God,"  was  possibly,  as 
in  the  story  of  Ben  Jochai,  "Heaven."  Antithetical  use  of  "heaven"  (i.e.  God) 
and  "men,"  as  in  Mk  xi.  30  and  parall.  Mt.-Lk.,  was  very  freq.  (see  Schottg.  on 
Mt.  xxi.  25,  and  comp.  Lk.  xv.  18,  21).  Apart  from  this,  comp.  Dan.  iv.  26 
(Aram.)  "The  heavetis  rule."  In  Chag.  12a,  Akiba  says  that  in  Gen.  i.  i  he 
would  have  taken  "heaven"  to  mean  "the  Holy  One"  but  for  the  particle  ath 
before  it  ("  The  Holy  One  made  Elohim"). 

As  regards  Mt.  x.  32 — 3,  Lk.  xii.  8 — 9  (the  latter  part  of  the  passage  under 
consideration)  it  has  been  shewn  (3492  c,  comp.  3213  a  foil.)  that  the  parallel 
between  "Father  in  heaven"  and  " angels  of  God"  points  to  an  original  "  Most  High 
[ones]  "  or  some  similar  phrase ;  but,  as  to  the  whole  of  Mt.  x.  29 — 33,  the  negative 
conclusion,  that  the  original  did  not  thrice  mention  the  "Father,"  is  safer  than 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  what  titles  it  ^/a? mention.  If  it  mentioned  ^^ Heaven" 
and  "the  Most  High,"  the  juxtaposition  could  be  paralleled  from  Dan.  iv.  25 — 6 
"till  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth"  followed  by  "after  thou  shalt  have 
known  that  the  heavens  do  rule"  (Theod.  tt)v  i^ovtrlav  rrji*  ovpaviov,  LXX  KiJpioj  j"^ 
iv  ovpav(^  Kai  i]  i^ovaia  avroO  inl  irdari  ry  yrj,  Rashi  "superi  dominantur  mundo"). 

Mt.  xi.  27  "All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father"  will  be  best 
considered  with  xi.  25  "I  confess  unto  thee,  O  Father,"  under  the  head  of  Prayer, 
see  3492  ^. 

Mt.  xii.  50  "the  will  of  my  Father  that  is  in  [the]  heavens"  has  been  explained 
above  (3492y)  as  Matthew's  expansion  of  "the  WILL,"  where  Mark  and  Luke 
have  severally  "the  will  of  God"  and  "the  word  of  God." 

[3492/]  In  Mt.  xvi.  27,  following  Mk  viii.  38,  "the  son  of  man"  is  said  to 
come  "in  the  glory  of  his  Father,"  but  Lk.  ix.  26  has  "in  his  glory  and  the 
Father's.''^  In  Mark,  SS  uses  the  anticipatory  possessive  suffix  (3063  a — d)  "his 
glory  [namely,  or,  even]  that  of  the  Father."  Luke,  misled  by  some  idiom  of  this 
kind,  may  have  supplied  "  and,"  thus : — "his  glory  and  that  of  the  Father."  Else, 
how  could  he  have  put  the  Son  before  the  Father  ? 

But  for  this  consideration,  we  might  suppose  the  original  to  have  had  "in  the 
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GLORY,"  meaning  "M^  g^ory  of  God."  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
pointed  to  by  i)  56|a  in  Rom.  xi.  36,  xvi.  27,  Gal.  i.  5  (but  only  in  ascriptions),  and 
perh.  by  i  PeL  iv.  14  "the  Spirit  of  the  [dizt'm}  glory  and  [indeed]  of  God 
[himself]  resteth  upon  you." 

The  same  tendency  to  define  what  the  earliest  tradition  left  undefined  is 
apparent  in  Mt.  xx.  23  "is  not  mine  to  give,  but  [it  is]  for  those  for  whom  it  hath 
been  prepared  by  my  Father"  where  the  parall.  Mk  x.  40  stops  short  at  "it  hath 
been  prepared."  In  Aramaic  this  might  have  been  "it  is  for  those  for  whom 
THEY  have  prepared  it"  (3041a  etc.).  Comp.  Mt.  xxv.  34 — 41  "Come,  O  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  that  hath  been  prepared  for  you.... 
Go  from  me,  accursed  [ones],  into  the  eternal  fire  that  hath  been  prepared  for  the 
deWI  and  his  angels,"  as  to  the  latter  part  of  which  Justin  Martyr  Tryph.  76  has 
"//4<?  Father  prepared,"  Clem.  Alex.  69  "/^<»  Lord  prepared,"  Irenaeus  Lat. 
(W.H.  Notes)  five  times  "my  Father  prepared";  and  Irenaeus  (iv.  40,  i — 1) 
argues,  on  this  reading,  in  the  context,  that  "one  and  the  same  God"  has 
"prepared"  for  good  and  bad.  The  love  of  definiteness  may  also — if  we  suppose 
"the  kingdom,"  i.e.  "the  coming  kingdom,"  as  the  original — explain  the 
following : — 

Mk  xiv.  25  Mt.  xxvi.  29  Lk.  xxii.  18 

"in    the    kingdom    of  "in    the   kingdom    of  "the  kingdom  of  God 

God."  my  Father."  shall  come." 

Ml  xviiL  14  *^the  will  before  my  Father  that  is  in  \the\  heavens  "  has  been  dealt 
with  above  (3492 f),  as  being  in  fi-ee  parallelism  to  Lk.  xv.  7  "joy  in  the  heaven" 
(comp.  Lk.  XV.  ID  "joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God").  The  divergences 
would  be  explained  by  an  original  "Heaven,"  or  "Those  on  High,"  taken  by 
Matthew  as  meaning  God  the  Father,  but  by  Luke  as  (3222  f)  the  Family  in 
Heaven.  An  original  like  Luke,  as  being  less  usual  and  simple — shewing  that 
the  Shepherd  does  not  ^^ rejoice"  by  himsel/'— seems  more  likely  to  have  been 
altered  by  Matthew,  than  an  original  like  Matthew  to  have  been  altered  by  Luke. 

[3492  w]  The  following  passage,  peculiar  to  Matthew,  points  to  an  original 
Abba.  After  saying  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  teacher,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren,"  it  mentions  "Father"  thus:  (xxiii.  9)  "Call  not  [anyone]  your 
father  on  the  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father  the  heavenly  [Father]  (e^s  yap  iariv  vfxQy 
6  Trarrip  6  oi/pavtoi)."  This  has  apparently  caused  confusion  between  "teacher" 
and  "father"  in  some  quotations  (not  in  all)  of  Clem.  Alex.,  e.g.  (108)  '^one  teacher 
in  [the]  heavens,"  and  (435,  769)  "say  not  [that  anyone  is]  for  you  teacher  on 
earth."  Origen  has  (Lomm.  i.  13)  "call  not  [anyone]  teacher  on  earth,"  and 
(Lomm.  XV.  213)  "the  Savioiir  testifies  that  we  must  not  inscribe  anyone  [as  our] 
teacher  on  earth,  saj-ing,  '  and  you,  call  not  [anyone]  teacher  on  earth ;  for  one  is 
your  teacher,  the  Father  that  is  in  the  heavens."  Eusebius  also  (see  Resch)  has 
/tij  KoAeffi/re  hihaaKoXov  i-r\  i-^s  yrfl  '  eU  yap  imp  v/uof  6  di5aurKa\os  6  if  Toti 
ovpavoli.  These  facts,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Mss.  and  Versions  of 
Matthew's  context,  indicate  that  the  Aramaic  Abba — i.e.  "father"  (voc.),  or  "the 
father,"  or  "my  father" — being  capable  of  the  meaning  Rabbi  or  "Teacher,"  has 
caused  conflation  in  Matthew  and  confusion  in  his  interpreters. 

Another  passage  is  far  more  remarkable: — Mt.  xxiv.  36  "no  one  knoweth... 
save  the  Father  alone"  (Mk  xiii.  32  "save  the  Father  (ova.  alone)").  This  has 
been  discussed  elsewhere  (3304 — 6)  as  being  a  unique  use  of  "/>4«  Father"  in  Mark, 
and  parallel  in  thought  to  Acts  (i.  7)  "M<?  Father  hath  put  under  his  own  authority." 
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Matthew  has  not  here  defined  "the  Father"  as  "in  heaven,"  "your,"  "my"  etc.  ; 
but  "alone"  emphasizes  "the  Father"  so  as  to  suggest  that  He  is  the  One  Father. 

These  passages  in  Mark,  Matthew,  and  the  Acts,  suggest  that  during  our  Lord's 
career  on  earth — and  still  more  if  we  include  a  short  period  after  His  resurrection — 
changes  might  be  expected  in  His  words  or  revelations,  when  their  phrases  became 
familiar  to  His  disciples,  so  that  they  could  be  understood  in  abbreviated  forms. 
Luke's  (certain)  instances  of  "my  Father"  are  ii.  49,  xxiv.  49,  peculiar  to  his 
gospel,  and  xxii.  29  with  Mt.  quasi-parallel  (3217).     For  Lk.  x.  22  see  3492  5^. 

[3492  «]  Going  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  to  the  other  very  numerous 
passages  where  Matthew,  without  any  parallel  in  Mark  or  Luke,  mentions  the 
Father,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the  phrase,  in  many  cases,  does  not 
express  exactly  what  Jesus  said.  The  evidence  of  the  other  gospels  indicates  tl^t 
there  was  more  variety,  and  less  rhetorical  roundness,  in  His  usual  doctrine.  The 
phrase  is  appropriate  where  there  is  an  antithesis  between  things  above  and  things 
below.  But  Jesus  appears  to  have  laid  less  stress  than  Matthew  lays  on  the  anti- 
thesis between  heaven  and  earth,  and  much  less  on  heaven  as  being  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Father. 

We  ought  to  make  great  allowance  for  Matthew's  difficulty  if,  as  ancient 
authority  maintains,  he  wrote  a  gospel  in  Hebrew.  For  then  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  define  the  Aramaic  Abba  '^the,  or  my,  or,  O,  Father''^  in  some 
way,  and  the  only  question  would  be  in  what  way.  For  example,  the  Aramaic 
word  of  Jesus  in  Mt.  xxvi.  53,  must  have  been  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  am  not  able 
to  beseech  Abba."  Matthew  has  rendered  this  "■my  Father."  But  "the  Father 
in  heaven"  or  "fny  Father  in  heaven"  would  have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate 
rendering  if  the  clearness,  or  context  of  any  special  kind,  had  rendered  it  desirable. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  Christ's  use  of  "Father"  in  prayer. 

(3)     "Father"  in  Prayer 
[3492  o'\   Attention  was  called  above  to  the  fact  that  the  Aramaic  Abba  is  used 
not  only  for  "the  Father,"  and  "O  Father,"  but  also  for  "my  father"  (Levy 
Ch.  i.   I  b  "fur  das  nicht  gebr.  Suff.  der  i  Pers.  sing,  mein  Vater  Gen.  xxii.  7, 
xliv.   32,   I  S.  xix.   3  ").     This  bears  on  the  parallelism  in  : — 

Mk  xiv.  36  (lit.)  Mt.  xxvi.  39  (rep.  42)  Lk.  xxii.  42 

"Abba,      the     Father  "  O  my  Father  {ir6.Tep  "  0  Father  {irirfp)." 

('A^^d  6  TTttTT^p)."  fiov)." 

The  original  being  simply  Abba,  there  were  four  renderings  possible  in  Greek : — 
(i)  simple  transliteration,  Abba,  (2)  "the  Father,"  6  varrip  used  vocatively  as  in 
the  LXX,  (3)  "0  Father  (irdrep),"  (4)  "0  my  Father  (irdrep  fiov)."  Mark,  in 
accordance  with  his  habit  of  conflation  (3266  a)  has  conflated  the  first  and  second  ; 
Matthew  has  adopted  the  fourth;  Luke  the  third.  Comp.  Rom.  viii.  15  "Ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father  (6  TariJ/))," 
Gal.  iv.  6  "  Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father." 

Here  we  have  evidence  from  the  earliest  of  the  gospels,  Mark,  and  from  two  of 
the  earliest  apostolic  epistles,  and  it  points  clearly  to  an  Aramaic  Abba  as  the  sole 
original  word  in  the  gospel  records.  The  supposition  that  Jesus  prayed  bilingually 
has  been  suggested  by  Schdttgen.  But  bilingual  utterances  would  characterize 
petitions  made  in  very  different  circumstances :— for  example,  to  a  foreign  judge  by 
a  petitioner  speaking  under  constraint  in  a  foreign  language,  and  then  relapsing 
into  his  own ;  or  they  might  be  a  mark  of  aff"ectation.     But  who,  when  alone  with 
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God,  could  pray  bilingxially  ?  Schottgen's  instances  (Ervbin  53  3,  ExoJ.  Rab. 
s.  46,  and  Ltv.  Rab.  s.  27)  deal  with  Greek  words  introduced  into  Hebrew.  Two 
of  them,  in  their  contexts,  exhibit  the  speakers  in  a  ridiculous  or  contemptible 
aspect ;  and  none  of  them  could  be  appositely  quoted  unless  rarrip  had  been 
introduced  into  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.     Of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

It  ought  to  surprise  no  one  that  Mark,  who  alone  has  preserved  for  us  Talitha 
cumi  and  Ephphatha,  has  also  been  the  only  evangelist  to  preserve  Abba  as  an 
utterance  of  Christ ;  and  Mark's  tradition  would  suffice  to  explain  why  two  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  have  preserved  it  as  an  expression  of  the  yearning 
of  Christ's  Spirit. 

[3492/]  The  Marcan  narrative  alone  would  suffice  to  explain  the  Pauline 
"Abba,  Father."  But  we  have  also  to  remember  that,  according  to  \jk^^,  Jesus 
expressly  told  His  disciples  to  begin  their  prayer  with  what  would  imply,  in 
Aramaic,   ^^Abba": — 

Mt.  vi.  9  Lk.  xi.  i 

"Thus    therefore    pray    ye    (emph.  "  When  ye  pray,  say /ii/A^r  (ndrcp) 

ififii)  Our  Father  that  art  in  the  heavens       (SS  Abba). " 
(IIciTcp  rifuoy  6  ir  toZj  oipcwaiit)." 

Dr  Dalman  ( IVords  p.  192)  admits  that  it  would  be  possible  to  derive  Lk  xi.  3 
from  Abba,  but  adds  that  "in  a  prayer  the  more  solemn  form  NJIZS,  Galil. 
}343K,  'Our  Father,'  has  greater  probability'  in  its  favour."  But  if  Abbuna, 
"our  Father,"  was  the  original,  would  Luke  have  ventured  to  alter  it?  And 
would  it  not,  in  some  respects,  have  suited  Paul  better,  when  addressing  the 
Romans  and  Galatians  collectively,  to  describe  the  Spirit  as  sajing  "Our  Father" — 
as  he  speaks  of  "our  Lord"  (3407  (v))  Maran,  or  Maranal  Lastly,  though 
Abbuna  may  be  "the  more  solemn  form,"  may  we  not  infer  from  the  Marcan  and 
Pauline  use  of  Abba  that  the  latter  was  more  simple,  natural,  and  intense  ?  And 
may  not  Jesus  have  preferred  simplicity  to  solemnity-  ?  This  seems  so  probable,  and 
Luke's  character  for  scrupulousness  (to  the  best  of  his  ability)  stands  so  high,  that 
we  shall  dismiss,  as  not  worthy  of  further  discussion,  the  %4ew  that  Luke  altered 
"our  Father  that  art  in  the  heavens,"  or  "our  Father,"  into  "  Father." 

Then,  the  question  that  remains  will  concern,  not  Luke,  but  Matthew. 
Reasons  will  be  given  (3814)  for  thinking  that,  if  both  forms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
came  from  Jesus,  Matthew's  was  the  later.  Origen's  \-iew  is  that  Matthew's  was 
for  "the  many,"  Luke's  for  a  smaller  circle.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
vers  early  mention  of  the  Prayer  by  Matthew ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  he  groups 
sayings  together  which  Luke  places  wide  apart,  and  much  later.  Conceding, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  Origen's  \-iew,  we  have  to  ask  what  (i)  Jesus,  or 
(2)  Matthew,  would  mean  by  changing  "Father"  into  "Our  Father  that  art  in 
heaven."  The  next  question  is.  Which  is  more  probable: — (i)  that  Jesus  made 
this  change  foi  "  the  many"?  or  (2)  that  Matthew  made  it  for  Jewish  readers  of  a 
Hebrew  gospel  ? 

[3492  q\  Some  light  on  the  difficulties  of  this  problem  may  be  thrown  by  the 
following  parallel,  much  and  variously  quoted  by  early  authorities  but  identical  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.     The  Son  offers  a  Song  of  Praise  to  the  Father  : — 

Mt.  xi.  25 — 6,  Lk.  X.  21 

"  I  (R.V.  marg.)  praise  thee,  O  Father  (xctTe/)),  Lord  (/o/pte)  of  the  heaven  and 
of  the  earth... Yea,  Father  (6  xar^p) " 
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Epiphanius  tells  us  that  Marcion  cancelled  "O  Father"  and  "of  the  earth." 
Ephrem  has  "Heavenly  Father,"  but  adds,  "In  the  Greek,  it  says,  'God,  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.'  "  Clem.  Alex,  has  (117)  "  Father,  the  God  (6  debs)  of 
the  heaven  and  of  the  earth."  In  the  Latin  versions,  we  find  Matth.  d,  "Pater, 
Domine,  Deus  cseli  etc.,"  Corb.  "  Deus,  Pater  creli  etc.,"  Lk.  Brix.  Corb.  and  e, 
"Domine,  Pater  cseli  etc."  In  B,  L  and  K,  K^pie  is  spelt  k€,  confusable  (3363  (iv)  A) 
with  Kai.  The  identity  between  Matthew  and  Luke  in  this  passage,  extending  to 
about  thirty  Greek  words,  demonstrates  a  very  early  Greek  original,  m  writuig, 
not  in  oral  traditiott ;  and,  in  writing,  kI  might  be  confused  with  /ce,  or  else  might 
have  6  Beds  (as  in  Clem.  Alex.)  written  over  it  to  shew  that  it  did  not  mean  "and," 
and  did  mean  "God."  Macarius  (Bk  iv.  ch.  vii)  represents  a  non-Christian 
disputant  as  quoting  the  text  with  Ki/pte.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  original  form 
in  Macarius  was  /ce,  for  the  disputant  argues  as  if  it  meant  "Father  both  (xe)  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,"  using  the  gospel  words  to  shew  that  Jesus  confessed  that 
"God  is  the  Father  of  heaveti  and  earth."  In  Clemetit.  Horn.  viii.  6,  Peter  quotes 
the  words  as  "I  confess  unto  thee.  Father  of  heaven  and  earth.'''  .Afterwards 
Simon  Magus  quotes  them,  without  "Father"  {ib.  xviii.  15)  "I  confess  unto  thee, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  what  was  concealed... thou  hast  revealed."  Peter 
corrects  him,  not  for  the  omission  of  "Father,"  but  only  for  substituting  "what 
was  concealed"  for  "thou  hast  concealed." 

The  divergences  from  the  text  of  the  best  Greek  Mss.  appear  to  be  best 
explained  by  the  unusual  character  of  the  language,  the  facility  of  scribal  corruption 
as  to  Ki,  and  the  doctrinal  prepossessions  of  Marcion  (and  perhaps  other 
controversialists).  Accepting  the  Greek  text  as  correct,  can  we  illustrate  from 
scriptural  sources  that  addition  of  "earth"  to  "heaven"  which  appears  to  have 
offended  Marcion,  and  which  has  led  Ephrem's  non-Greek  authorities  to  substitute 
the  usual  "heavenly  Father"  for  "Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth"? 

Following  this  Praise  to  the  "Father"  comes  a  tradition  about  "■the  Father,^'' 
placed  here  by  Matthew  in  accordance,  perhaps,  with  his  principle  of  "grouping." 
But,  in  this  instance,  Luke  agrees  with  Matthew,  Mt.  xi.  27  (sim.  Lk.  x.  22), 
"All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  by  my  Father"  (but  in  Lk.  codices  D 
and  a  and  SS  have  the  Father,  and  so  Justin,  Tryph.  100)  "and  no  one  rightly- 
knoweth  (^7ri7tJ'c6(r/fei)  the  Son  (Lk.  knoweth  [yivihaKeC)  who  is  the  Son)  save 
the  Father...,"  with  further  repetition  of  ^Uhe  Father"  and  "the  Son."  This, 
both  in  style  and  in  matter,  is  characteristic  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  not  of  any 
of  the  Synoptists.  In  Matthew,  the  closest  parallel  to  it  is  a  passage  connected 
with  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  Mt.  xxviii.  18 — 19  "All  authority  hath  been 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  over  [the]  earth ;  go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations  (or.  Gentiles),  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  is  placed  by  Matthew  after  the  Resurrection. 
In  Luke,  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  is  supposed  on  good  grounds  to  be  at  all 
events  typical  of  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  aftei  the  return  of  the 
Seventy  (Lk.  x.  17 — 21)  that  Luke  places  the  above-quoted  words  "All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me...."  The  utterance  appears  to  have  been  po.st- 
resurrectional,  and  of  the  nature  of  an  interpretation  of  Christ's  words,  expressing 
a  fundamental  truth  of  His  doctrine  that  no  one  attains  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
the  Father  unless  he  becomes  "a  little  one"  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Son. 

[3492  r]  Returning  to  the  words  "heaven  and  earth"  in  the  Praise,  we  find 
that  in  Ezr.  i.  2,  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  23,  Cyrus  says,  "All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
hath  Jehovah,    the    God  of  heaven,   given   me,"   but   the  Jews   themselves   say 
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(Ezr.  V.  ii)  "We  are  the  servants  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth."  If  they 
subsequently  say  (ib.  12)  "the  God  of  heaven^'  that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
abbreviated  repetition.  Similarly  Abraham  first  speaks  of  (Gen.  xxiv.  3) 
"Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth,"  and  then  (ib.  7)  "Jehovah. 
the  God  of  heaven."  Rashi  {ad  lot.)  apologizes,  as  it  were,  for  Abraham's  omission 
of  "the  God  of  the  earth"  in  the  second  passage  by  sa3ring  "  He  had  said  it  before." 
He  also  adopts  a  tradition  (from  R.  Pinchas)  on  Gen.  xxiv.  3  representing 
Abraham  as  saying  '■''Now,  He  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  earth,  because 
I  have  made  Him  known  among  men;  but  when  God  took  me  from  my  father's 
house.  He  was  ''the  God  of  heaven^  and  not  '■the  God  of  earth ^  since  men  that 
come  into  the  world  had  not  [yet]  known  Him,  and  His  name  was  not  [y-et]  used 
on  earth." 

This  indicates  that  many  Jews  would  object  to  the  expression  "God  of  heaven," 
or  to  any  expression  that  connected  God  with  "heaven"  as  distinct  from  "earth." 
And  the  question  arises  whether  Jesus  would  not  have  felt  this  objection.  In 
Ezra  vi.  9 — 10,  vii.  12 — 23  "the  God  of  heaven"  is  in  the  letters  of  foreign 
officials,  not  in  sayings  of  Jews.  Jonah,  after  saying  "  I  am  a  Hebrew,  and  I  fear 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven" — as  being  a  phrase  intelligible  to  heathen  sailors — 
adds  at  once  (i.  9)  "who  hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  latid."  In  Daniel 
(as  perhaps  in  Nehemiah)  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  be  felt.  Theie  "the 
God  of  heaven"  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  Eye  of  heaven,  which  sees  things 
secret  (ii.  18 — 19  "desire  the  mercies  oi  the  God  of  heaven  concerning  this  secret... 
then  was  the  secret  revealed... then  Daniel  blessed  the  God  of  heaven"  ib.  28 
"a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets")  or  else  as  the  Allpowerful  {ib.  37,  44). 
But  this  seems  exceptional.  The  danger  of  confusing  "God  of  heaven"  with  a 
false  god  such  as  (Jerem.  vii.  18  etc.)  "the  queen  of  heaven"  might  well  seem  to 
Jews  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  true  that  the  Talmudists  at  a  very  early  period 
sanctioned  the  phrase  "our  Father  in  heaven,"  but  that  does  not  prove  the  phrase 
to  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  Christ's  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  would 
not  use  it  freely  except  where  there  was  an  expressed  or  implied  antithesis  between 
"  in  heaven  "  and  "  on  earth." 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  only  one  instance  of  "the  God  (El)  of  heaven" 
in  the  Psalms  (cxxxvi.  26)  (LXX  "the  Lard,  v.r.  the  God,  of  the  heaven").  This 
is  explained  by  Rashi  as  the  God  who  "by  means  of  the  heavens"  ("per  illos") 
gives  noiurishment  to  all  creation.  He  seems  to  take  "the  heavens"  locally,  as 
the  source  of  rain  and  sunshine.  In  the  parallel  to  Ezr.  v.  11 — 12  "the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth... the  God  of  heaven,"  i  Esdr.  vi.  13 — 15  has  "the  Lord  that 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. ..the  Lord  of  Israel,  the  heavenly  [Lord]  (tAt 
Kvpiov  Tov  'lap.  Tw  ovpdviov)."  These  passages  may  illustrate  the  cmious  differences 
as  to  "heavens,"  "the  heavens,"  and  "heavenly"  in  Mt.  v.  16,  45,  48  "glorify 
your  Father  that  is  in  the  heavens  {iv  to«  d),"  "sons  of  your  Father  that  is 
in  /\  heavens,"  "as  your  Father  the  heavenly  (6  oi<pavioi)  is  p>erfect."  Between  the 
last  two  comes  "for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise... and  sendeth  his  rain,"  and  it  is 
possible  that  oi'payios  may  follow  this,  owing  to  its  association  with  oipdpia  CSara 
as  above  (3492  h)  suggested. 

[3492  J-]  In  the  above-quoted  Mt.  xi.  25 — 6,  Lk.  x.  21  (3492^),  ndre/)...© 
irarfip,  is  rendered  by  Curet.  and  SS  "Father  {Abba)... my  Father,"  but  in 
Lk.  X.  22,  "from  my  Father"  is  rendered  by  Curet.  as  in  Gk.,  but  by  SS  "from 
the  Father  {Abba)."  Also  Thes.  Syr.  col.  5  says  that  in  Jn  vi.  32,  x.  29,  xiv.  20 
a   Syriac  version   reads  abba   "the   Father"  for   "my  Father,"    "according  to 
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Chaldaean  usage."  These  facts  should  be  added  to  those  in  Joh.  Gr.  (Index,  iraT'^ip) 
as  to  curious  variations  between  irarep  and  irar-qp  e.g.  Jn  xvii.  5  (b)  <ru  irarep, 
(d)  <rv  iraTTjp,  but  ib.    11   (b)  Trarrjp  ayie,   D  irarep  ayie. 

To  judge  from  Aramaic  usage,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Johannine  representation  of  Jesus  as  habitually  speaking  of  "the  Father"  may 
represent  historical  fact,  submerged  by  the  translation  of  Aramaic  into  other 
languages — Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Latin,  none  of  which  possessed  the  remarkable 
Aramaic  peculiarity  of  having  no  special  inflection  to  represent  ^'my  Father,^'  apart 
from  "Father"  and  ^* the  Father." 

[3492^]  On  the  instances  of  "Father"  (voc. )  in  Ben  Sira  we  have  to  ask 
whether  the  writer  has  not  in  view  the  promise  made  to  David  about  his  son 
(2  S.  vii.  14)  repeated  in  the  Psalms  (Ixxxix.  26)  "He  shall  cry  to  me,  Thou  art 
my  Father,  my  God,  and  the  rock  of  viy  salvation."  In  both  passages,  the 
promise  is  followed  by  a  mention  of  conditional  punishment,  (2  S.  ib.)  "If  he 
commit  iniquity  I  will  chasten  hitn  with  the  rod  of  men  and  with  the  stripes  of 
the  sons  of  man,"  and  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  32)  "then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with 
the  rod  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes."  Similarly  Ben  Sira  prays  (xxiii.  i) 
"O  Lord,  Father,  and  Governor  of  my  life"  (comp.  ib.  4)  and  adds  [ib.  2)  "Who 
will  set  scourges  over  ??iy  thoughts  and  the  disciplitte  of  wisdom  over  mine  heart?" 
The  hypothesis  that  Ben  Sira  has  the  Psalm  in  view  is  confirmed  by  the  recently 
discovered  Heb.  of  Sir.  li.  10,  where  the  LXX  has  "I  called  upon  the  Lord  the 
Father  of  my  lord  {KipLov  irar^pa  Kvplov  fiov)."  On  this  Dr  Dalman  says,  "We 
have  only  to  replace  KvpLov  by  Kvpiov.  The  original  may  have  had... 'Jehovah,  my 
Father,  and  my  Lord.'"  But  the  original  Hebrew  has  "I  exalted  the  Lord, 
[saying],  Thou  art  my  Father,  for  thou  art  the  mighty  one  of  my  salvation."  This 
the  editors  annotate  as  from  the  Psalm  above  quoted,  "rock"  being  paraphrased  by 
Ben  Sira  as  "mighty  one." 

That  the  editors  are  justified  will  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  observes  the 
numerous  and  remarkable  paraphrases  (in  Aramaic  and  Greek)  that  disguise  the 
Hebrew  word  "Rock,"  when  applied  to  God.  Onk.  (freq.)  and  Targ.  of 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  have  "strength"  ;  LXX  has  "God,"  "Lord,"  "Helper  {lio7]66t)," 
"Champion  [avrCK'fiirTwp),"  "Creator,"  "Guardian,"  "Shaping  One  (irXdcrcrw)"; 
Aq.  has  "Steadfast  One  {ffrepios)"  ;  Theod.  has  "Shaper  [irXaaTrjs]."  This  being 
the  case,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  another  version  of  the  Psalmist's  "rock  of 
my  salvation"  latent  in  Sir.  li.  i  (Heb.)  "I  will  praise  thee,  O  God  of  my  salvation, 
I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  my  God,  my  Father,  I  will  declare  thy  name, 
O  stronghold  of  my  life,"  where  the  LXX  has  "I  will  confess  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
King,  and  will  praise  thee  [as  being]  God,  my  Saviour;  I  confess  unto  thy  name 
because  thou  becamest  unto  me  Protector  ((TKeTraa-Tijs)  and  Helper  (^oridos)."  With 
these  two  passages  compare  Is.  xvii.  10,  "Thou  hast  forgotten  the  God  of  thy 
salvation  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of  thy  stronghold" — a  manifest 
parallel  to  the  Psalmist's  expression — where  the  LXX  has  paraphrased  "rock"  as 
"Lord"  and  "stronghold"  as  "Helper  (/3oj?Ws)."  We  see,  then,  that  the  Hebrew 
"stronghold  (TiyO)"  (the  equivalent  of  "rock  (IIS)")  occurs  both  in  Ben  Sira  and 
in  Isaiah;  and  that  the  LXX  in  Ben  Sira  has  paraphrased  "stronghold  of  my 
life"  by  "Protector  and  Helper"  very  much  as  the  LXX  in  Isaiah  has  paraphrased 
"rock"  and  "stronghold"  by  "Lord"  and  "Helper." 

To  these  passages,  connecting  "Father"  or  "my  Father"  with  the  promise  to 
David  and  his  sons  under  chastisement,  may  be  added  the  indirect  evidence  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  only  tnetttioti  of  God  as  "Father"  speaks 
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(Prov.  iii.  ii  — 12)  of  His  "chastening."  The  Jewish  mind,  before  the  first  centur)-, 
would  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  promise  that  each  son  of  David  should  say 
to  God,  "Thou  art  my  Father.''''  This  would  naturally  lead  up  to  the  thought  that 
the  whole  repentant  nation  should  say  in  times  of  chastening  (Is.  Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  8) 
"Thou  art  our  Father."  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  19  "Ye  shall  call  me,  My  father,"  ib. 
xxxi.  9  "  they  shall  come  with  weeping. ..for  I  am  a  father  to  Israel." 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  testifies  indirectly  (ii.  10 — 13)  to  the  claim  of  "the  poor 
righteous  man"  to  "have  the  knowledge  of  God"  and  "call  himself  the  child  of 
the  Lord."  But  the  only  instance  of  the  vocative  "  Father  "  alleged  in  Dr  Dalman's 
Wcrds  (p.  185)  is  in  a  passage  describing  the  Providence  of  God  as  helping  man  to 
traverse  the  sea  in  a  ship  (Wisd.  xiv.  3)  "Thy  Providence,  O  Father,  govemeth  it; 
for  thou  hast  made  a  way  in  the  sea."  This  seems  derived  simply  from  classical 
Greek  usage,  like  "Father  of  all,"  "Father  of  Gods  and  men"  etc. 

[3492  «]  On  the  whole,  there  appear  to  be,  against  the  acceptance  of  Matthew's 
"Father  in  heaven,"  in  very  many  passages,  the  following  considerations: — (»)  the 
evidence  of  scripture,  as  to  the  general  non-use  of  "heaven"  without  "earth"  in 
connection  with  titles  of  God,  (2)  the  silence  of  pre-Christian  Jewish  literature  as 
to  the  use  of  Matthew's  form,  (3)  the  generally  non-local  and  spiritual  tenor  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  and  the  likelihood  that  "heaven"  would  be  interpreted  locally, 
(4)  the  fact  that  so  careful  a  writer  as  Luke  habitually  deviates  firom  Matthew  as  to 
"the  Father  in  heaven,"  even  where  the  two  evangelists  are  in  other  respects 
strictly  parallel,  (5)  the  fact  that  Matthew  seems  often  to  use  the  phrase  as  Christ's 
regular  appellation  for  "God,"  where  it  has  no  special  force,  and  sometimes  as 
a  kind  of  refrain,  (6)  the  certainty  that  Jesus  would  speak  of  "M«  Father"  in 
Aramaic  as  ^^Abha,"  and  that  this,  in  a  Hebrew  gospel  (such  as  Matthew  is 
supposed  on  good  authority  to  have  written)  would  necessarily  require  same 
alteration — the  only  question  being  what  alteration.  Lastly  (7)  comes  the  evidence 
of  the  one  passage  where  Luke  agrees  with  Matthew  verbatim  in  the  text  of  a  long 
appeal  to  God,  where  we  find  a  mention  of  "earth"  added  to  the  mention  of 
"heaven." 

The  thought  in  this  last  passage  ( "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ")  is  discussed  later 
on  (3503  a — b)  where  it  is  traced  to  the  Abrahamic  narrative  mentioning  God  Most 
High,  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  Heie  we  are  considering  it  mainly  in  its 
bearing  on  the  first  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  in  Matthew  "  Our  Father 
that  art  in  heaven,'"  as  compared  with  Luke's  ^^  Father."  Admitting  that 
Matthew's  version  is  later  than,  and  an  amplification  of,  Luke's,  we  are  still  not 
precluded  from  supposing  that  Matthew's,  too,  may  have  proceeded  fi-om  Jesus 
Himself.  But  in  that  case  we  have  to  explain  the  need  of  the  addition.  It  might 
be  needed  either  before  His  death,  to  help  His  disciples  in  a  season  of  trial,  or  after 
His  death,  when  He  was  no  longer  on  earth.  The  latter  date  seems  more 
probable.  While  Jesus  was  living,  it  would  hardly  be  necessarj*  for  Him,  after 
saying  to  His  disciples,  "Pray,  saying  Abba,"  to  add,  "I  mean,  Abba  in  the 
heavens."  But  it  might  be  needed  afterwards,  as  an  addition,  with  other  additions 
intended  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples  on  the  invisible  Kingdom 
to  which  their  Master  had  ascended. 

The  shorter  Prayer  had  said,  "Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom 
come."  But  some  (we  know)  had  misunderstood  the  "kingdom,"  as  if  it  was  to 
come  "at  once,"  and  "with  observation"  (3362  (i) — (ii)),  or  with  a  great  material 
catastrophe  of  the  visible  world ;  whereas,  as  Isaiah  had  said,  the  Father  had 
a  twofold  throne,  ruling  above  in  the  eternal  heaven  and  below  in  the  heart  of 
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§  6.      Chrisfs  attitude  toward  the  scriptures 

[3493]  The  fact  that  Jesus  sometimes  spoke  of  "fulfilling"  the 
scriptures,  does  not  shew  that  He  thought  them  to  be  perfect,  or 
thought  God  to  be  perfectly  revealed  in  them.  Matthew  supplements 
the  command  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  by  a  further  precept,  and 
follows  Mark  in  describing  the  power  of  divorce  given  by  Moses 
as  given  "for  the  hardness"  of  men's  "hearts^" 


man.  It  was  to  be,  as  Jesus  said,  "within"  them,  that  is,  in  the  heart  and  will. 
Moreover,  into  this  Kingdom  none  could  enter  alone,  saying  "wy  Father."  Each 
man  must  enter  with  "two  or  three  gathered  together" — saying  "our  Father." 
Even  when  physically  alone,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  spiritually  alone.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  two  additions  in  Matthew  to  Luke's  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  appear  to  be  all  of  a  piece  (i)  '^  Our  Father  that  art  in  the  heavens," 
(2)  "  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth." 

Whether  these  two  additions  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  or  from  the  inter- 
pretation of  one  or  more  of  His  apostles  or  disciples,  it  may  perhaps  be  impossible  to 
ascertain.  The  two  do  not  stand  on  the  same  level.  The  second  is  in  accordance 
with  the  best  Hebrew  and  Jewish  thought  and  with  our  Lord's  own  doctrine.  The 
first  is  open  to  reasonable  doubt  because  of  what  appears  to  be  Matthew's 
mannerism  in  introducing  "heavenly"  or  "in  heaven"  as  a  definition  of  "Father." 
Nevertheless  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  addition  about  God's  will  on  "earth," 
and  also  with  that  prayer  for  daily  "bread"  which  every  Jew  connected  with 
God's  gift  of  manna  "from  heaven."  After  His  prayer  had  been  for  some  time  in 
use,  Jesus  may  have  given  a  fuller  form  of  it,  suited  for  disciples  "gathered  together, " 
one  that  distinctly  mentioned,  and  not  merely  implied,  "our  Father." 


1  [3493a]  Mk  x.  5 — 6  "He  \_i.e.  Moses],  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
wrote  for  you  this  commandment.  But  from  the  beginning...,"  Mt.  xix.  8 
"Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, permitted....    But  from  the  beginning...." 

Law. 

Neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  does  Mark  mention  "law,"  but  it  occurs  in 
the  other  gospels  (/oh.  Voc.  1860)  Mt.  (8),  Lk.  (9),  Jn  {14).  "  Your  law''' 
[ib.  1715)  occurs  only  in  Jn,  once  (xviii.  31)  uttered  by  Pilate.  This  requires  no 
explanation.  But  it  is  also  twice  (viii.  17,  x.  34)  uttered  by  Jesus,  and  this,  and 
ib.  XV.  25  "written  in  their  law,"  are  probably  to  be  explained  either  as  (1716<-) 
"  anachronistic  "  or  else  as  meaning  '^ your  own  (or,  their  own)  law,"  i.e.  the  Law 
to  which  you  yourselves  appeal,  that  very  Law  which  you  regard  as  your 
Advocate. 

[3493  b\  Mark's  non-use  of  "  law  "  may  be  explained  in  part  by  a  preference 
of  "commandment  (hroki))" — which  is  relatively  more  frequent  in  his  short 
gospel  (Mk  6)  than  in  either  Mt.  (6)  or  Lk.  (4) — and  in  part  by  a  feeling  that 
"law  (voMos) "  did  not  represent  Heb.  "law,"  since  the  word  means,  literally, 
"instruction,"  as  in  Prov.  i.  8  "  the  instruction  of  thy  father. ..M<f  la^u  (Torah)  of 
thy  mother,"  ib.  xxxi.  36  "she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and  the  law  of 
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kindness  is  on  her  tongue/'  With  reference  to  the  commandment  to  honoor 
parents,  Mark  has  (vii.  13)  "setting  at  naught  the  -word  (not,  tJu  lam)  of  God  by 
your  [own]  tradition  which  ye  have-made-a-tradition.'^  But  the  parallel  Matthew 
(xv.  6),  in  W.H.  marg.,  has  *' the  law"  And,  although  "M^  word"  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.  (with  v.r.  "commandment"),  it  is  not  improbable  (in  view  of 
Matthew's  general  usage  and  of  the  context  here)  that  he  wrote  "  the  law."  This 
may  have  been  altered,  partly  becatise  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  alterers  that  to 
break  one  "commandment"  was  to  (Jas.  ii.  10)  "become  guilty  of  all,"  so  as  to 
break  ''the  law"  as  a  whole;  and  partly  because  Mark's  ''word  of  God"  had 
established  Itself  and  was  preferred  to  "law  of  God." 

As  regards  Mk  x.  2  foil.,  Mt.  xix.  3  foil.,  concerning  the  law  of  divorce,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  Mark,  though  earlier  than  Matthew,  is  less  trustworthy, 
being  obscure,  confused,  and  inaccurate.  Mark  (x-  2)  uses  the  obscure  f^arrir 
which  might  mean  (i)  "permitted  on  some  occasions,"  (2)  "permitted  with 
absolute  freedom"  (Delitzsch  in  Mt.  xii.  10,  xx.  15,  r  Cor.  vi.  12,  renders  it  by 
three  different  words).  Here  the  meaning  must  be  "has  a  husband  [ahsoltUe'] 
atithority  to  divorce?"  For  everyone  knew  that  the  Law  gave  the  husband 
authority  to  do  this  (Deut.  xxiv.  i)  for  a  certain  undefined  cause  ("  if  she  find  no 
favour  in  his  eyes  because  he  hath  found  some  unseemly  thing  in  her  "l.  Hence 
Matthew  (xix.  3)  rightly  expands  the  text  into  "  has  he  authority  y^Jr^-irry  cause." 
Mark  appears  also  to  have  disarranged  the  dialogue ;  and  he  has  given,  as  a 
saying  of  Jesus,  what  Matthew  rightly  introduces  as  a  quotation  (xix.  4)  "Have 
ye  not  read  that...."  Perhaps,  too,  Mark  has  confused  "permitted"  or  '^gave 
absolute  pcwer"  i-vh-peipev,  with  "commanded,"  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  7  "according  to 
ihe grant  {Kar  erixii)pv<rw,  al.  exempl.  dta  -^rui/irji')  that  they  had  of  Cyrus,"  with 
I  Esdr.  V.  55  "according  to  the  order  {rpdarayfia)  that  was  written  for  them  by 
Cyrus,"  and  see  Le\-y  iv.  473 3  (with  Levy  Ch.  ii.  437)  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"full  power"  ("bevollmachtigen")  attached  to  Ezra's  word.  Matthew's  phrase 
^^ Haroe ye  not  read"  indicates  that  he  has  corrected  Mark,  from  some  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  tradition  in  which  this  phrase  would  naturally  occur.  Mark  perhaps 
found  the  words  of  God  in  Genesis  (ii.  24)  prefaced  by  "  the  Lord  \i.e.  Jehovah] 
said,"  and  took  this  as  meaning  "  the  Lord  Qesus]  said." 

The  exact  words  of  Mark's  original  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  appearances  of  confiision  in  his  text,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  (wirpe-^/tv  may  have  been  used,  or  taken  by  some  as  being  used,  for  "ordered." 
as  in  Berl.  Pap.  908  ii.  29  (aetat.  Trajan)  "We  ask  you  to  give  orders  {i-rirp^e) 
to  them  to  leave  us  alone  (iroaK^ffffe  vfiww  (?)  for  ^^i-)."  But,  as  regards  Christ's 
attitude  to  "law,"  the  narrative  clearly  exhibits  Him  as  going  back  from  one 
part  of  "the  book  of  Moses,"  namely,  Deuteronomy,  to  another  part,  namely. 
Genesis,  and  as  exalting  the  initial  and  fixed  intention  of  the  Creator  (in  making 
one  man  and  one  woman  to  mate  together)  above  the  temporary  and  later 
concession  given  through  the  Deuteronomic  law. 

[3493 <-]  The  "traditions"  of  the  Pharisees  were  intended  as  "fences"  to  the 
Law.  E.g.  the  Law  says,  "Do  not  work  on  the  sabbath,"  but,  to  be  safe,  sa)rs 
R.  Simeon  (Rashi  on  Gen.  ii.  2)  "  flesh  and  blood  must  add  something  profane  to 
the  holy"  that  is,  must  give  some  of  the  six-days'-time  to  the  sabbath,  for  fear  of 
encroaching  on  the  latter.  The  inculcation  of  "fences  "  must  have  been  known  to 
Christ,  and  was  probably  often  in  His  mind ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  first  sentence  in  the 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  and  is  attributed  to  the  Great  Synagogue  :  "They 
said  three  things :  Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  and  raise  up  many  disciples;  and 
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make  a  fence  to  the  Law."  This  method,  though  originating  in  a  good  motive, 
appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  slavery  to  mechanical  rules.  The  Rabbis  said, 
"  Make  a  fence  round  your  actions"  ;  Jesus  said,  in  effect,  "Enlarge  your  heart 
that  it  may  go  out  in  good-will  to  all  the  world."  The  Law  said,  "  Do  not  kill," 
but  Jesus  said,  "  Do  not  wish  to  kill,"  and  so  of  the  rest. 

[3493//]  Christ's  dislike  of  the  doctrine  offences"  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  difficult  parallels  : — 

Mt.  xi.  12 — 13  Lk.  xvi.  16 
"But  from  the  days  of  John  the  "The  law  and  the  prophets  [were] 
Baptist  until  now  the  Kingdom  of  until  John.  From  that  time  the  King- 
heaven  is  taken-by-violence  {(Stdferai)  dom  of  God  is-being-proclaimed-in- 
and  violent  [ones]  (^taorai)  seize  it.  gospel  {tija.yy€Ki^iTaC)  and  everyone 
For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  entereth-violently  (/Siaferot)  into  it." 
prophesied  until  John...." 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this,  or  something  like  this,  was 
uttered  by  Jesus  at  an  early  date  in  His  career,  and  before  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  when  He  recognised  that  the  "  new  wine"  must  be  put  into  "  new  wine- 
skins," and  that  the  New  Dispensation — which  John  had  introduced  without  a 
complete  consciousness  of  the  nature,  or  the  consequences,  of  what  he  was 
introducing — was  so  different  from  the  Old  Dispensation,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Old  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  a  different  sphere  from  that  of  the  natives  of  the  new. 
But  there  is  a  little  difficulty,  and  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
"  taking-by- violence." 

This  is  interpreted  by  Jerome  {ad  loc),  following  Origen  [Horn.  Josh.  xii.  i — 2), 
also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (565,  654  etc.),  Irenaeus  (iv.  37.  7),  and  other  good 
Greek  authorities — but  Justin  Martyr  Tryph.  51  is  doubtful — as  meaning,  in 
effect,  "those  who  are  in  earnest,"  as  distinguished  from  (Clem.  Alex.  947)  "the 
slack  (oi  ^XaKevovres) ."  The  weight  of  this  authority  alone  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  modern  suggestion  that  such  a  word  as  ^id^o/xai  would  have  been 
here  used  for  the  commonplace  5lu}ku}  "persecute."  Besides,  in  the  face  of 
Fleb.  xi.  4 — 38  describing  the  continuous  persecutions,  trials,  and  sufferings,  of 
the  ancient  heroes,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  how  could  any 
Christian  suggest  that  such  persecutions  de^an  "front  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist "  ?  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  ^lao-r^y  is  here  used  in  a  good  sense,  to 
mean  "one  that  carries  all  before  him,"  somewhat  as  Aristotle  (Bonitz)  says  that 
the  "syllogism,"  and  "science,"  are  "most  constraining  things,"  ^iaaTiKibraTa  — 
perhaps  not  without  a  touch  of  humour. 

Still,  we  can  hardly  explain  the  use  of  the  word  here  by  "  a  touch  of  humour." 
And  it  needs  explanation.  For  the  noun  /3to<7T^s  is  non-occurrent  in  LXX.  It 
may,  however,  be  taken  as  the  equiv.  to  the  participle  of  the  verb  /3tdfo/icai. 
This — apart  from  "constraining"  or  " doing  violence "  to  persons,  which  would 
hardly  be  to  the  point  here — occurs  only  once  in  LXX  (Jon.  i.  13  being 
doubtful)  as  certainly  representing  a  Hebrew  word,  Exod.  xix.  24  "  let  not  the 
priests  and  the  people  break-through  (D"in,  ^la^iaduffav,  al.  exempl.  j3a5i- 
^iaOuaap  or  -iruffav)  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord"  (previously  rendered  by  LXX 
iyyi(TU)ai.v  in  ib.  21  "lest  they  break-through'''').  The  ''^breaking-through''''  refers 
to  the  overthrowing  of  the  "bounds"  which  Moses  (ih.  12)  had  set  round  the 
mountain.  But  the  word  freq.  describes  (Gesen.  248)  the  "overthrowing"  of  idols 
or  other  evil  things,  and  it  is  part  of  Jeremiah's  commission  (i.  10)  "to  overthrow" 
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as  well  as  "to  build  up.''  Using  a  different  word  {(*12)  but  a  similar  metaphor, 
Micah  says  (ii.  n — 13)  "I  will  surely  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel. ..the  breaker 
is  gone  up  before  them;  they  have  broken  forth... znd  their  king  is  passed  on 
before  them  and  the  Lord  is  at  the  head  of  them." 

If  Jesus  regarded  the  Pharisaean  "  fences  "  of  the  Law  as  adding  to  restrictions 
that  were  already  obsolete  and  as  injurious  to  true  freedom,  He  might  naturally 
think  and^peak  of  Himself  and  His  "little  ones"  as,  in  one  sense,  "breakers" 
or  "  overthrowers "  ;  and  this  might  be  represented  by  /Sicurrat  or  Pta^ifiepoi 
alluding  to  the  well-known  description  of  the  "bounds"  set  round  Sinai.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  (differing  from  Onkelos  who  "has  133)  uses,  for  "  overthrow," 
a  word  that  mostly  means  (Levy  Ch.  i.  358a)  "go  straight  on." 

[3493 /r]  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  18  foil.)  referring  to  the  above- 
mentioned  "bounds,"  quotes  Exod.  xix.  12  "whosoever  toucheth  the  mount  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,"  and  appears  to  contrast  the  exclusiveness,  as  well  as  the 
terror,  of  this  "  mount  that  could  be  handled,"  with  the  inclusiveness  and  the  glory 
of  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  The  latter  includes  (ib.)  "  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  firstborn,... and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  Jesus 
the  mediator  of  a  New  Covenant,  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  [that  of]  Abel."  The  blood  of  the  first  son  of  Adam  that  died 
(Gen.  iv.  10)  called  for  a  curse.  And  the  blood  of  sprinkling  at  Sinai  was  given 
after  the  warning  to  the  elders  of  Israel  and  the  people  (Exod.  xxiv.  i — 2) 
"  worship  ye  afar  offj.. neither  shall  the  people  go  up."  But  the  blood  of  the  true 
son  of  Adam  "  speaketh  better  things,"  breaking  down  the  "  bounds  "  of  ancient 
fear  and  calling  all  the  spirits  of  the  just  sons  of  .Adam,  without  distinction  of 
Jew  and  Gentile,  up  to  the  Holy  Mount.  That  seems  to  be  the  thought  in  the 
Epistle,  and  the  germ  of  the  thought  may  be  discerned  also  in  the  gospel 
tradition,  which,  even  if  not  exactly  uttered  by  Jesus,  seems  at  least  to  contain  a 
metaphor  that  originated  from  Him  alone.  The  metaphor  of  "  breaking  down  "  a 
partition  wall  might  be  Pauline  (though  borrowed  from  Jesus)  but  the  metaphor  of 
"taking  by  violence"  is  too  bold  to  have  been  su^ested  by  the  teaching  of  Peter, 
or  of  any  other  apostle. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  boldness  of  Matthew's  phrase  "the  prophets  and  the 
law  prophesied "  affords  a  probability  that  it  is  earlier  than  the  unobjectionable 
parallel  in  Luke.  "  The  law,"  that  is,  Moses,  is  r^arded  as  a  "  prophet,"  or  as 
doing  the  work  of  a  prophet  (comp.  Jn  v.  46  "  If  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would 
beheve  me :  for  he  wrote  of  me  "). 

[3493 y]  Christ's  view  of  the  essence  of  the  Law  is  variously  expressed  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  as  follows : — 

Mt.  xxiii.  23  Lk.  xi.  42 

"Ye  tithe  (axoieKaroDre)  mint... and  '* Ye  tithe  (dxoicicaroin-e)  mint... and 

have  left  undone  {a<priKa.Te)  the  weightier  pass-by  (rap^pxeffBt)  judgment  and  the 

[things]  of  the  Law  (ra  fiapOrfpa  toO  love  of  God.     But  {5i)  these  ought  ye 

pdfjLov) ;  judgment,  and  mercy  [i.e.  kind-  to  have  done,  and  [as  for]  those — not 

ness],  and  faith.     But  (oe)  these  ought  pass-over  them  (/irj  wapeTwai)." 
ye  to  have  done,  and  [as  for]  those — 
not  leave  them  undone  {fiij  dtpeircu)." 

The  distinction  between  "weigA/y''  and  '■''light "  precepts  occurs  very  early  in 
Aboth  (ii.  1)  before  the  sayings  of  Hillel-  It  must  therefore  have  been  known  to 
Jesus  and  might  well  have  been  used  by  Him.     But  a  Greek  might  naturally 
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render  Mt.  either  (i)  "the  more  grievous  (or,  weighty)  things  q/"  the  Law,"  or 
(2)  "the  things  more  grievous  (or,  weighty)  than  the  Law."  Hence,  probably, 
Matthew  has  added,  and  Luke  substituted,  a  paraphrase  (resembling  Mic.  vi.  8, 
"to  do  judgment,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God,"  where 
the  LXX  alters  the  last  words).  Origen  has  (Lomm.  x.  106)  "  et  praeteritis  (  =  Lk.) 
quae  majora  sunt  legis.  Hypocritae,  haec  oportet  fieri  et  ilia  non  omitti" ;  but  (on 
Mt.  xxiii.  23)  he  quotes  the  passage  exactly,  and  explains  thus,  "haec  oportuit 
facere,  hoc  est  judicium...."  Syr.  Curet.  has  "Now  these  ye  have  done,  but  these 
have  ye  not  left?"  (both  in  Mt.  and  in  Lk.).  SS  has,  in  Mt.,  the  same,  but  in 
Lk.,  "These  it  behoved  that  they  should  be  done  and  these  also  not  be  left ! " 

The  meaning  is  obscure,  through  brevity;  but  it  appears  to  be,  "These  weighty 
matters  ye  ought  assuredly  to  have  done,  and,  as  for  the  tithing  of  trifles — not  to 
leave  it  undone,  or  (as  Lk.),  not  to  pass  over  it."  It  is  implied  that  the  "tithing" 
is  not  to  be  utterly  forgotten  but  that  the  moral  duties  must  be  zealously 
discharged. 

[3493^]  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  tithe  (dTPoSe/coroOTe) "  ?  Both  in 
English  and  in  Greek,  it  may  mean  '■'■take  tithes"  or  '■'pay  tithes."  A.V.  has 
inconsistently  (Mt.)  "pay  tithe,"  (Lk.)  "tithe"  ;  R.V.  has  "tithe"  in  both  places. 
The  Hebrew  distinguishes  "give  tithes"  from  "receive  tithes,"  by  different  forms, 
which  however  (Gesen.  797  b)  seem  confused  in  Neh.  x.  38.  Luke,  a  careful 
writer,  uses  (xviii.  12)  dTroSe/carei^w  for  "I  pay  tithes."  Presumably,  therefore,  he 
uses  the  different  form  here  for  "I  receive  tithes."  If  that  were  the  meaning, 
Jerome  would  be  right  in  his  comment  (on  Mt.),  "  He  accuses  them  of  avarice 
because  they  rigidly  exact  the  tithes  of  the  cheapest  herbs."  But  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  explaining  how  Pharisees  could  exact  tithes.  Tithes  belonged  to  the 
Levites,  not  to  Pharisees.  It  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  (Mt.  xxiii.  23) 
"scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  included  the  whole  class  of  those  who  were 
united  by  a  common  agreement  to  help  one  another  to  make  gain  out  of  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  poor.  See  Dr  Biichler'syi^zf  «>A  Community  of  Sepphoris, 
p.  27,  on  the  corruption  connected  with  priestly  and  Levitical  dues. 

The  reading  of  Syr.  Curet.  ("have  ye  not  left?")  suggests  that  the  Syriac 
translator  erroneously  took  /atJ  as  a  mistake  for  ov  interrogative.  If  Jerome's  view 
were  right,  that  the  Pharisees  are  being  accused  of  avarice,  we  might  suppose  the 
meaning  to  have  been  "  These  great  debts  to  God  it  was  necessary  to  pay. 
Those  small  debts  to  yourselves  was  it  not  [necessary  or  at  all  events  possible]  to 
pass  over?"  More  probably,  however,  the  Greek  requires  no  alteration,  but  ?5€i, 
"it  was  necessary,"  is  less  emphatic  when  supplied  in  the  second  clause  than  when 
expressed  in  the  first. 

[3493/4]  The  following  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  (xxiii.  1—3)  "Then  spake 
Jesus  to  the  multitudes  and  to  his  disciples,  saying.  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
sit  on  Moses'  seat:  all  things  therefore  whatsoever  they  Ijid  you,  these  do  and 
observe."  It  might  be  omitted  in  the  parallel  Luke  as  having  no  application  to 
the  Christian  Church.  But  this  very  want  of  application  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Jesus  spoke  the  words,  and  spoke  ihem  not  only  "  to  the  multitudes," 
but  also  "  to  his  disciples."  Yet,  if  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  He 
publicly  justified  the  neglect  of  the  Pharisaean  tradition  about  the  washing  of 
hands  before  meat? 

The  answer  is,  that  Christ's  "therefore"  {" therefor e..Ao  and  observe")  implied 
that  the  Pharisees  were  to  be  obeyed  only  so  far  as  they  "sat  in  Moses'  seat" — 
that  is,  set  forth  the  law  of  Moses.     So  far  as  they  overrode  the  law  by  their 
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traditions,  the  law  was  to  be  obeyed  against  them.  So  far  as  they  added  to  the 
law,  they  were  not  necessarily  to  be  obeyed.  Moses  did  not  prescribe  the  washing 
of  the  hands  before  meat ;  but  the  Jews  insisted  on  it  [^Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt.  xv.  i) 
from,  or  before,  the  period  of  Hillel,  and  are  eren  said  (ib.)  to  have  excommuni- 
cated a  Rabbi  for  " under\-aluing "  it  (comp.  Levy  ii.  ii\  a).  Against  this 
tradition  Jesus  protested  (3590(5). 

[3493 »■]  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  Mk  vii.  15  (sim.  Mt.  xv.  ii)  "There 
is  nothing  outside  the  man,  entering  into  him,  that  can  defile  him  (xwi'ijw-at,  lit. 
make-common)."  This  appears  to  contravene  the  law  of  Moses.  And  such  a 
contravention  is  still  more  clearly  stated  in  the  correct  reading  of  Mk  \\\.  18 — 19 
"And  he  saith  unto  them... [thereby]  making-clean  all  meats.''  Yet  .Acts  x.  15 
"What  God  hath  cleansed  do  thou  not  make-common^^  and  Rom.  xiv.  14  •'  I  know 
and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that  nothing  is  common,  of  itself...,"  make  it 
almost  certain  that  Jesus  had  not  explicitly  "  made-clean  all  meats."'  If  He  had 
done  so,  Peter  would  have  needed  no  vision ;  and  Paul  would  have  used  some 
such  phrase  as  "  I  received  from  the  Lord*'  or  "Not  I,  but  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  you." 

[3493/]  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  "make-common"  in  Mk  vii.  15  is 
that  it  goes  back  to  the  charge  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  against  Christ's 
disciples  in  Mk  vii.  5  "they  eat  their  bread  with  common  hands"  (parall.  to 
Mt.  XV.  2  "they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread").  Jesus  is  referring 
merely  to  that  charge.  The  tradition  of  the  elders  insisted  on  the  washing  of  the 
hands  before  eating  lest  something  "afe/f/m^"  (euphemistically  called  '■^common  " 
in  N.T.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  i.  i,  but  in  Heb.  and  Syr.  "defiling,"  see  Hor.  Heb. 
on  Ml  xv.  i)  should  '■^defile"  (Gk  '■'■  make-common'^)  the  eater.  Jesus  protests 
that  "  nothing  that  \thus\  goeth  into  the  mouth  "  defileth  the  man.  There  was  no 
wilful  defiling  act.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  not  disobeyed,  and  even  if  some 
particle  of  defiling  matter  on  the  hands  entered  accidentally  into  the  mouth,  this 
did  not  "  defile." 

The  implied  "M«j"  ("nothing  that  \thus\  goeth  in")  might  easily  be  forgotten 
when  the  sentence  was  taken  out  of  its  context.  Mark  appears  to  have  forgotten 
it.  He  has  repeated  the  saying  in  the  light  of  Christ's  post-resurrectional 
utterance  to  Peter,  as  though  Jesus,  at  this  early  date,  "purified  all  foods  " 
allowing  His  disciples,  for  example,  to  eat  swine's  flesh. 

We  infer  that  the  actual  words  of  Jesus,  on  which  this  Marcan  tradition  is 
based,  did  not  contravene  the  written  Law  of  Moses,  but  only  the  "  tradition  of 
the  elders."  Concerning  the  latter  Hor.  Heb.  (on  Mt.  xv.  7)  quotes  J.  Berach. 
fol.  3.  2  as  saying  "  The  words  of  the  scribes  are  lovely  above  the  words  0/ the  law ; 
for  the  words  of  the  law  are  weighty  (3493/)  and  light;  but  the  words  of  the 
scribes  are  all  weighty''^ 

[3493;^]  The  gospel  variations  as  to  the  use  of  "Moses"  in  references  to  the 
Law  may  be  explained  as  arising  from  two  conflicting  desires,  ist,  the  desire  to 
adhere  to  the  original,  2nd,  the  desire  to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  Greeks. 
Mk  vii.  10  '■^  Moses  said,  Honour  thy  father... "  might  seem  to  Matthew  (xv.  4 
"  God  said  ")  not  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was  one  of  the  sayings  that  came  direct 
from  God. 

Compare  also  Mk  xii.  26  "  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  about '■ttu 
Busk,'  how  God  said  to  him  ?,"  Mt  xxii.  31  "  Have  ye  not  read  what  was  said  to 
you  by  God,  saying...?,"  Lk.  xx.  37  "Even  Moses  signified,  about  'the  Bush'  when 
he  says...";  and  i  Esdr.  v.  48  "in  the  book  (parallel  to  Ezr.  iii.  1  the  law)  of 
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Moses  the  man  of  God."  If  Matthew's  ^' to  you"  was  the  original,  it  might 
be  maintained  that  it  has  been  paraphrased  by  Mark  (followed  by  Luke)  to  answer 
the  questions  "How?"  and  "Where?"  Compare  Daniel  ix.  lo  "to  walk  in  his 
laws  which  he  set  before  us  by  his  servants  the  prophets,"  Were  not  the  laws  first 
set  ''before"  Israel  by  Mosesl  Hence  the  LXX  has  added  "Moses,"  but  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  should  have  been  "before  tis  by  Moses  and..."  but  the  LXX  has 
"before  Moses  and  us."  Similarly,  in  i  K.  ix.  6  "My  statutes  which  /  have  set 
[lit.  given)  before  you,''  LXX  has  "which  Moses  gave  before  you"  and,  in 
I  Chr.  xvi.  40  "the  law  of  the  Lord  which  he  commanded  Israel,"  LXX  adds 
"3j'  the  hand  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God." 

The  original  (as  to  "the  Bush")  must  be  left  uncertain.  But  the  discussion  is 
useful  as  shewing  how  variations  in  the  gospels  may  be  illustrated  by  the  variations 
in  the  LXX. 

[3493/]  As  regards  the  First  or  Great  Commandment  (to  love  God)  Luke 
alone  (x.  25 — 7)  represents  a  "lawyer"  as  quoting  it.  Mark  (xii.  29 foil.)  and 
Matthew  (xxii.  37  foil.)  represent  Jesus  as  quoting  it.  Luke  introduces  the 
lawyer's  quotation  as  an  answer  to  a  question  from  Jesus,  "In  the  law  what  is 
written?  How  readest  thou?"  In  Corrections  (469)  attention  was  called  to  the 
admission  in  Hor.  Heb.  (on  Lk.  x.  26)  that  this  is  a  departure  from  the  "  common 
use  of  speech,"  and  it  was  inferred  that  Luke  had  been  led  into  error.  The 
following  facts  confirm  this  inference  and  suggest  that  in  other  passages  containing 
the  Synoptic  phrase  "Have  ye  not  (or,  never)  readl"  there  is  an  error  of  some 
kind. 

Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc,  to  shew  that  "How  readest  thou?"  nK"*p  ''^'O  was  "very 
common  in  the  schools,"  quotes  two  passages  from  Sabb.  ^b.  But  in  both  of 
these,  the  text  (Goldschmidt)  reads,  not  OSlp,  but  HXIp.  This  means  literally 
'^reading,"  but  technically  "a  verse  of  scripture  as  it  is  read  aloud"  so  that  it 
means  "«  verse  of  the  Bible."  When  a  Rabbi  wished  to  prove  anything  from 
scripture  he  often  introduced  his  proof  by  saying  "  What  verse  of  scripture  [points 
to  this  conclusion]?"  Thus  in  Sabb.  33/^  Goldschmidt  twice  renders  the  phrase 
"  fVelcher  Scriftvers  [deutet  darauf  hin]?''  The  same  phrase,  in  Berach.  51a 
and  b,  is  rendered  literally  by  Goldschmidt,  but  apparently  paraphrased  by 
Schwab  (p.  434)  as  "z7  est  ecrit" — an  instructive  fact  as  indicating  how  Greek 
evangelists  might  paraphrase  the  obscure  "  What  reading?"  in  various  ways, 
e.g.  "  What  is  that  which  is  written?"  or  "Is  it  not  written?''  or  "It  is  written" 
or  (as  in  Rom.  iv.  3,  Gal.  iv.  30,  comp.  Rom.  xi.  2)  "  What  saith  the  scripture?" 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  Levy  any  instance  of  DNIp,  "readest  thou"  as 
alleged  by  Hor.  Heb. ;  but  Levy  iv.  368  a  gives  "  Berach.  ^()b,  ^i  a  und  oft"  as 
references  for  nN"lp  in  the  phrase  "what  reading  (i.e.  what  verse)}"  Hence  it 
is  from  an  original  '"What  reading?"  or  "What  text  of  scripture  [illustrates 
my  contention]?"  that  we  should  probably  explain  the  following  divergences  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard : — 

Mk  xii.  9 — 10  Mt.  xxi.  42  Lk.  xx.  17 

"'  ...to  others.  Haveye  "Jesus  saith  unto  them,  "But  he  looking  fixedly 

not  read  even  this  scrip-       'Have  ye  never  read  in       on    them    said,     '  What 
ture?'"  the  scriptures?'"  then     is    that    which    is 

written .? '" 

There  is  abundant  reason  why  Matthew  and  Luke  might  feel  forced  to  fill  up 
the  apparent  gap  between  the  two  sentences  in  Mk  xii.  9 — 10  "He  will  give  the 
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vineyard  to  others.  Have  ye  not  read  even...  ?  "  The  need  of  something  to  soften 
the  abruptness  in  Mark  is  faintly  indicated  by  the  insertion  of  "o/w',"  ui  A.V. 
"a//rf...not,"  SS  "a«rf  not  even."  Also  codex  k  inserts  "aw/  numquit  nee,"  i.e. 
"tfr  can  il  be  that  ye  have  not  even  read?"  This  implies  that  Jesus  is  meeting  a  tacit 
or  expressed  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.  Luke  thinks  the  objection 
must  have  been  expressed  (xx.  16  "When  they  heard  it  they  said,  'God  forbid"). 
Matthew  thinks  that  the  Pharisees — not  Jesus,  as  Mark  represents— uttered  the 
words  "  He  will  give  the  \-ineyard  to  others,"  and  that  Christ's  quotation  of 
scripture  was  in  answer  to  them. 

[3493 «»]  Returning  to  the  general  question  of  Christ's  attitude  towards  the 
Law,  and  towards  Moses  as  its  representative,  we  find,  in  the  Synoptists,  that 
Luke  omits  the  very  important  statement  (Mk  x.  5,  Mt.  xix.  8)  about  the  legal 
concessions  made  by  Moses  to  Israel  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 
Matthew  (xi.  13;  and  Luke  (xvi.  16)  ("the  law  and  the  prophets... untU  John") 
may  imply,  but  do  not  distinctly  assert,  that  Moses  distantly  prepared  the  way  for 
the  dispensation  of  which  John  was  the  immediate  forerunner.  The  vision  of  the 
Transfiguration  depicts  such  a  preparation,  but  does  not  state  it  in  words.  I.,uke 
alone,  in  a  mysterious  way,  describes  Moses  and  Elijah  as  "conversing"  about 
the  "departure"  of  the  Messiah.  But  in  no  one  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  does 
Jesus  distinctly  say  what,  in  effect,  we  seem  to  find  in  the  fourth  gospel : — "Moses 
was  superior  to  the  Law.  Moses  wrote  Genesis  as  well  as  the  four  books  that 
follow.  Moses  descrih>ed  '  that  which  was  from  the  beginning,'  and  the  creation 
of  Adam  '  in  the  image  of  God,'  and  the  '  promise '  made  to  Abraham,  and 
Abraham's  '  belief  in  it.  Then  Moses  passed  on  to  the  follies  and  sins  and  chastise- 
ments and  deliverances  of  Abraham's  degenerate  descendants.  Lastly  he  wrote 
down  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  a  law,  not  perfect  but  imperfect,  by  which 
he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  raise  the  fallen  people  to  a  higher  level.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  prepared  the  way  for  a  prophet  of  whom  he  said  '  He  shall  be 
like  unto  me '  and  '  Him  shall  ye  hear.'     I  am  that  prophet." 

Yet  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  that  a  thought  of  this  kind  is  latent,  not 
only  in  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  Transfiguration,  but  in  much  else  that  the 
Synoptists  obscurely  record  about  Christ's  doctrine  concerning  the  future 
dominance  of  "the  son  of  man,'"  and  "the  little  ones,"  and  "the  kingdom  of 
God" — which  is,  in  fact,  a  Kingdom  of  humanity. 

Jesus,  we  may  feel  sure,  discerned  in  "  the  book  of  Moses  "  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  discern.  He  saw  in  it,  and  in  the  mere  phrase  "the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,"  a  proof  of  the  Resurrection.  The  three  Synoptists 
attest  this.  Luke  also,  at  the  end  of  the  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  gives  the 
following  words  as  coming  from  Abraham  (xvi.  31)  "If  they  hearken  not  unto 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  then  even  though  one  (rtj)  should  rise  from  the  dead,  they 
will  not  be  persuaded."  We  cannot  indeed  be  certain  that  this  or  any  other 
parable  recorded  by  a  single  evangelist  gives  Christ's  exact  language.  And  the 
particular  words  shew  the  influence  of  Christian  thought  at  a  time  when  One 
had  actually  "risen  from  the  dead,"  and  when  the  Jews  had  not  "been  persuaded." 
But  the  saying,  though  dramatic,  may  be  taken  as  a  faint  suggestion  of  a  historical 
truth,  namely,  that  Jesus  distinguished  between  Moses  and  the  Law.  The  Law 
contained  things  carnal  and  temporary,  permitted  "for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts." 
But  Moses  is  regarded  not  merely  as  a  lawgiver  but  also  as  a  historian  and  a  prophet 
of  a  very  high  order  dimly  setting  forth  divine  truths  about  man's  history  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  downwards,  truths  that  He,  the  Son  of  Adam,  was  to  fulfil. 
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This  and  other  evidence  shews  that  He  regarded  the  Law  but  as 
twilight — preparatory  for  that  "day"  which  Abraham  "saw"  and 
which  God's  creation  of  Adam  in  His  image  tacitly  promised. 

[3494]  In  particular,  the  doctrine  that  God  "visits  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,"  unless  it  can  be  in  some  way  modified 
or  explained,  might  well  seem  inconsistent  with  God's  justice,  much 
more  with  His  "goodness  to  the  ungrateful  and  evil."  Ezekiel 
appears  to  deny  this  doctrine.  If  the  son,  he  says,  turns  from  the 
father's  sin,  he  shall  live  :  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die'." 

That  is  justice.  But  it  is  not  practice.  We  know  by  experience, 
and  know  much  better  now  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  the 
sins  of  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,  sometimes  as  diseases, 
sometimes  as  sins. 


[3493  «]  John  brings  out  into  prominence  this  historical  truth,  first  in  his 
prologue,  then  in  the  words  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  then  in  Christ's  words,  and 
then  in  the  words  of  the  Jews.  First,  the  Prologue  says  (i.  17)  "The  law  was 
given  through  Moses,  the  [gift  of]  grace  and  the  [gift  of]  truth  (but  seeyi?^.  Gr. 
2411  e)  came  through  Jesus  Christ."  Then  conies  a  characteristic  description  of 
the  Messiah  by  the  illiterate  Philip  (i.  45)  "[The  man]  whose  picture  was  drawn 
(Sv  lypa^ev)  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  "  {ypd<pu  with  a  personal  object,  such  as 
the  Furies,  Eros,  Prometheus,  an  animal  etc.,  regularly  means  "draw"  and 
nothing  else).  The  next  mention  of  Moses  is  in  the  words  of  Christ  predicting 
the  lifting  up  of  "the  son  of  man"  (iii.  14)  "even  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent." 
The  next  (v.  45)  exhibits  Moses  as  the  "accuser"'  of  Israel,  and  the  context  adds 
(v.  46)  "For  if  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would  believe  me,  for  he  wrote  concerning 
me." 

Similarly  it  is  urged,  concerning  the  Law  of  Moses,  that  the  Jews  have  no 
right  to  say  that  they  have  received  it,  for  they  do  not  keep  it:  {vii.  19) 
"Hath  not  (/oh.  Gr.  2455a)  Moses  given  you  the  law?  And  yet  none  of  you 
keepeth  the  law"  (where,  however,  ov  may  be  non-interrogative,  and  the  meaning 
may  be  "Moses  has  never  really  given  you  the  law")— and  this  although  (vii.  73) 
they  observe  it  outwardly  and  although  they  pour  contempt  on  (vii.  49)  "this 
multitude  that  knoweth  not  the  law  "  at  the  very  meeting  at  which  Nicodemus 
protests  (vii.  51)  "Doth  our  law  judge  a  man  except  it  first  hear  from  himself?" 

The  sequel  is  consistent.  The  Jews  turn  Moses  into  an  obstacle  between 
themselves  and  Jesus  (ix.  24 — 9)  "  We  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner... thou  art 
his  disciple,  but  we  are  disciples  of  Moses.  We  know  that  God  hath  spoken  unto 
Moses;  but  as  for  this  man,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  Also  the  Law  of  God, 
which  should  have  brought  them  to  God,  is  converted  by  them  into  what  Jesus 
calls  (viii.  17,  x.  34)  "your  [own]  law"  or  (xv.  25)  "their  [own]  law,"  and  the 
last  mention  of  the  word  comes  from  the  crowd  that  supports  the  chief  priests  in 
bringing  Jesus  to  death  (xix.  7)  "We  have  a  law  and  by  that  law  he  ought  to  die 
because  he  made  himself  God's  Son." 

^  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  20. 
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[3495]  The  Law  itself  in  two  passages  appears  to  modify  this 
doctrine  of  the  visitation  of  sins  as  though  it  apphes  only  to  those 
who  hate  God'.  Elsewhere*  also  it  places,  in  juxtaposition  with  this 
doctrine,  the  statement  of  God's  "compassion,"  and  of  God's 
determination  "not  to  clear  the  guilty,"  in  such  terms  as  to  make  the 
reader  feel  that  the  intention  is  to  represent  God  as  fundamentally 
just,  and  as  not  punishing  sons  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  except  so 
far  as  the  sons  persist  in  following  in  their  fathers'  footsteps^ 

^  Exod.  XX.  5,  Deut.  v.  9. 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  7,  conip.  Numb.  xiv.  18. 

Metaphors  expressing  "sin" 

'  [3496  a]  Some  doubt  about  the  best  way  of  expressing  in  Greek  the  Semitic 
word  "sins"  appears  in  the  two  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt.  vi.  12)  "Foi^ve 
us  our  debts. ..-ve  have  forgiven  our  debtors"  (Lk.  xi.  4)  "Forgive  us  our  stns...\re 
foi^ve  everjone  indebted  to  us."  The  Hebrew  "sin"  is  practically  replaced  in  the 
Targums  by  a  late  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  word  (Gesen.  295  a)  meaning  "debt," 
"obligation"  (like  the  English  "guilt,"  which  originally  implied  a  fine  of  money). 
It  would  seem  that  '^debts"  was  the  original  word,  but  that  it  was  altered  by 
Luke  to  ^'sins,"  as  between  man  and  God,  though  he  retains  '^indebted"  as 
between  man  and  man.  Elsewhere  Luke  has  xiii.  2 — 4  "Think  ye  that  these 
Galilaeans  were  sinners  (imapruXoi)  beyond... think  ye  that  they  were  debtors 
{b^CKtrfu)  (A.V.  sinners,  R.V.  offenders)  beyond  all...?''  Compare  the  Targums 
on  Gen.  iv.  7  (Heb.)  "If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  coucheth  at  the  door."  Here,  in  the  latter  clause,  Onk., 
Jer.  I,  and  Jer.  II  all  agree  in  retaining  the  Heb.  "j?«,"  NtSn — verj'  rarely  used 
in  Aramaic  except  in  the  sense  of  "sin-offering" — but  in  the  former  clause  Jer.  I 
introduces  the  Aram.  "<&3/,"  thus: — "If  thou  shalt  have  done  good  works  thy 
debt  shall  be  remitted,  but  if  thou  shalt  not... then  unto  the  daj*  of  the  great  Judgment 
thy  sin  shall  be  reserved,  and  at  the  doors  of  thy  heart  lieth  thy  sin."  Also  in 
Mt.  xxiii.  16  "  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  )\^oweth  {bt^iKuY' — 
that  is,  "he  trwes  (or  ought  to  pay)  [bis  vow]" — SS,  taking  the  meaning  to  be  a 
"defaulting  debtor"  or  "sinner,"  renders  ^^oweth"  by  "sinneth." 

[3495  3]  The  metaphor  of  "debt,"  for  "sin,"  introduces  the  question,  What  is 
the  debt  and  how  am  I  to  pay  it?  Micah  (\-i.  7 — 8)  represents  Balak  as  asking 
this.  "Shall  I  give  my  firstborn,"  he  saj-s,  "for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  He  receives 
the  reply  that  no  sacrifice  of  blood,  nothing  but  justice,  kindness,  and  the  fear  of 
God  (by  which  is  meant  a  loving  and  tru.stful  reverence  of  God)  will  satisfy  Him. 
Hosea,  too,  representing  God  as  saj-ing  "I  will  have  kindness  and  not  sacrifice," 
agrees  with  Micah,  that  God  demands  from  us  nothing  but  love  toward  God  and 
kindness  toward  man.  To  the  same  effect  are  many  passages  in  scripture.  But 
if  these  are  our  "debts,"  ought  we  to  ask  God  to  forgive  our  non-payment  of 
them?     Should  we  not  rather  beseech  Him  to  enable  us  to  pay  them? 

Matthew  suggests  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  not  a  satisfying  one.  He 
who  alone  of  the  evangelists  uses  the  word  "debts"  ("forgive  us  our  debts")  is 
also  alone  in  giving  us  (Mt.  xviii.  23  foil.)  the  Parable  of  the  Debtors,  in  which 
the  King  cancels  his  remission  of  ten  thousand  talents  to  the  man  who  will  not 
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The  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  imply  a  doctrine  that  combines  a 
recognition  of  ultimate  justice  with  a  recognition  of  present  fact. 
There  is  no  denial,  in  any  gospel,  of   "evil,"  or  of  "an  enemy," 

remit  the  hundred  pence.  The  canceUing  is  contrary  to  modern  and  Western 
notions  of  justice;  and  this  parable,  like  all  the  parables  peculiar  to  Matthew, 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  giving  the  exact  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  it  points  to  a 
spiritual  truth. 

The  creditor,  who  will  not  remit  the  hundred  pence,  is  really  himself  a  debtor, 
who  will  not  pay  the  debt  of  kindness  to  his  brother  man.  But  this  debt  to  man — 
to  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God — is  really  a  debt  to  God.  By  his  refusal  to 
pay  it  to  man,  the  so-called  creditor  makes  himself  a  non-solvent  debtor  to  God. 
The  Parable,  and  its  moral,  declare  that  God  will  not  remit,  or  forgive,  the  debt, 
or  sin,  to  the  unforgiving.  But  it  might  also  be  said  that  God  cannot  forgive  it. 
For  the  unkind  man,  by  his  unkindness,  has  made  for  himself  an  unkind  and 
unloving  God,  like  himself,  from  whom  he  may  expect  favouritism,  but  not  real 
kindness  or  love. 

[3496  f]  It  may  be  said,  "All  this  shews,  not  Christ's  doctrine  but  Matthew's 
'tendency.'  In  consequence  of  the  same  'tendency,' — namely,  to  magnify 
'kindness'  above  the  Law — Matthew  alone  (ix.  13,  xii.  7)  twice  represents  Jesus  as 
quoting  Hosea  '  I  will  have  kindness  and  not  sacrifice.'  He  also  is  the  only  evangelist 
that  puts  the  word  'kindness'  (xxiii.  23,  where  contrast  the  parallel  Lk.  xi.  42) 
into  Christ's  mouth." 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Matthew  has  done  for  us,  in  regard  to  Christ's 
doctrine  of  Aeos,  "kindness,"  the  same  service  that  John  has  done  for  us  in  regard 
to  His  doctrine  of  aydirr],  "love"  (^oA.  Foe.  1677  c,  1727  «).  Luke,  in  his  single 
use  (apart  from  his  Introduction)  of  the  word  "kindness"  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  "lawyer"  (x.  37  6  iroLrjcra.s  rb  iXeos  fier  aCirou)  shews  how  Christ  really, 
even  when  indirectly,  insisted  on  "kindness"  as  the  source  of  spiritual  life;  He 
does  not  mention  the  word,  but  indirectly,  through  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  He  forces  the  "lawyer"  to  mention  it.  Even  Mark  indirectly  repre- 
sents Christ  as  saying  "kindness  and  not  sacrifice"  when  he  records  His  protest 
(vii.  1 1 )  against  the  subordination  of  filial  duty,  by  some  of  the  Pharisees,  to  the 
claim  of  Corban  (see  3635  a  foil.,  and/.  Nedariin  ix.  r).  But  Mark  nowhere 
mentions  "kindness,"  and  we  owe  thanks  to  Matthew  for  emphasizing  Christ's 
doctrine  on  this  subject  and  for  shewing  how  it  pointed  to  the  true  nature  of  our 
"debt"  to  God. 

[3496  of]  Paul  and  John  go  to  the  heart  of  Christ's  doctrine  about  "debt." 
But  their  words  are  obscured  for  us  in  English  because  we  do  not  recognise  "debt'''' 
under  the  words  '■''owe'''  and  '•'■ought'''  Paul  says  (Rom.  xiii.  8)  '■'Owe  (d^efXrre) 
no  man  anything  except  to  love  one  another,"  implying  that  this  is  the  one  debt 
that  a  man  must  be  always  "owing"  even  though  he  is  always  paying  it.  He 
adds  "he  that  lovetk  his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  [the]  Law."  Thus  he  connects 
"owing"  and  "law"  with  "love."  Elsewhere,  about  those  who  have  succumbed 
to  temptation  and  have  been  "overtaken  in  any  trespass,"  he  says  to  the  Galatians, 
(Gal.  vi.  I — 2)  "Restore  such  a  one  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness  (irpavT7)Tos)...Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens  and  thus  fulfil  the  Law  of  Christ" — thus  apparently 
connecting  the  "debt"  of  Christ's  "Law"  with  something  of  the  nature  of 
forgiveness,  such  a  sympathetic  "bearing  of  burdens"  as  will  enable  the  man 
burdened  with  sin  to  be  "restored." 
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(or  "  Satan  "  or  "  ruler  of  this  world  ").  But  there  is  an  underlying 
sense  of  God's  Fatherhood,  which,  for  Him,  and  for  His  disciples,  is 
to  absorb  all  doubts  and  difficulties. 


This  prepares  us  for  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  "oa-j'/i^."  It  is  this,  that  what- 
ever Jesus  paid  for  us  we  ^^owe" — ^but  not  to  Him  so  much  as  to  one  another.  No 
book  in  the  Bible  la\-s  so  much  stress  on  "owing"  as  is  laid  in  the  Johannine 
Epistle.  But  it  is  that  kind  of  "owing,"  which  we  call  "duty  [debitum)"  : — ^ii.  6 
"he  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him  oweth  (6^tXei)  also  himself  to  walk  even  as  he 
walked,"  iii.  16  "hereby  know  we  love,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us;  and 
we  owe  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,"  iv.  11  "If  God  so  loved  us,  we  also 
owe  to  love  one  another. "  What  does  all  this  in  the  Epistle  point  to  in  the  gospel  ? 
To  the  Washing  of  Feet  (xiii.  14)  "If  I,  then,  the  Lord  and  the  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  owe  to  wash  one  another's  feet."  This  is  the  one 
occasion  on  which  Jesus  uses  the  word  "  owe  "  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  it  is  full  of 
meaning.  It  teaches  us  that  the  old  notion  of  "owing"  or  "debt,"  as  being  "sin," 
is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  thought  of  "debt"  as  "duty"  cheerfiilly  accepted  and 
lovingly  discharged.  As  Jesus  cleansed  the  disciples,  so  are  the  disciples  to  cleanse 
one  another.  This  is  the  new  Law,  or  the  new  Debt.  The  Pauline  metaphor 
speaks  of  "bearing  burdens"  instead  of  "washing  feet."  But  the  spiritual  act 
appears  to  be  the  same  in  either  case — an  act  of  the  nature  of  forgiveness.  Thus 
we  conclude  with  this  paradox,  that  the  "debt"  of  the  disciple  of  Christ  may  often 
be  said  to  consist  of  the  "duty"  of  remitting  "debts."  And  the  impression  left 
by  a  sur%'ey  of  the  SjTioptic,  Johannine,  and  Pauline  doctrine  as  a  whole,  is  that 
Jesus,  in  fact,  was  always  endeavouring  to  make  His  countrymen  perceive  that 
God  required  from  human  beings  the  payment  of  no  "debt"  except  that  of  being, 
like  Himself,  in  the  highest  sense  humane. 

[3496^]  About  the  metaphor  implied  (Jn  xx.  23)  in  what  we  call  the  "retaining 
(KpaTely)''  of  sins,  there  remains  some  uncertainty,  even  when  we  admit  that  it 
alludes  to  the  "remitting"  and  "retaining"  (3414  (i))  connected  by  the  Targums 
with  the  sin  of  Cain,  the  first  mention  of  "sin"  in  the  Bible.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that — as  apparently  in  Genesis  and  certainly  in  the  Targums — 
sin  is  regarded  as  an  evil  Beast.  Somewhat  similarly  in  Revelation  the  Dragon  is 
described  as  being,  at  first,  not  permanently  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  but  as  it 
were  (xx.  •2)  "put  under  arrest  (efcpdn/o-ei')"  and  kept  there  till  the  final  judgment. 
Instead  of  "r«/az«,"  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  rendering  of  the  Targumistic  word, 
which  is  also  a  Hebrew  one,  would  be  (Gesen.  643)  "zra/rA"  or  ^^ keep  in  Tnew." 
The  Hebrew  word  is  associated  (ib.)  with  a  "target"  or  "mark"  (as  being  ^^kept 
in  \-iew"  and  shot  at)  as  well  as  with  a  "prison"  (as  being  a  "/4»<?/»'«f-place"). 
Job  appears  to  think  of  his  sins  as  thus  "<6<?//  in  mew"  by  God,  and  of  himself  as 
God's  "target"  or  "mark,"  when  he  exclaims  (viL  20)  "If  I  have  sinned,  what  do 
I  unto  thee,  O  thou  watcher  of  men  ?  WTiy  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  for  thee, 
so  that  I  am  a  burden  to  myself?"  And  the  Psalmist  says  (Ps.  xc.  8)  "Thou  hast 
set  otir  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance."  The 
real  meaning  is,  not  so  much  that  God  "watches"  or  "keeps  in  ^•iew"  the  sin,  as 
that  He  makes  the  sinner  keep  it  in  view,  forcing  him  to  feel  that  the  diWne  eve, 
which  sees  things  as  they  are,  sees  his  heart  as  it  is,  full  of  hateful  corruption. 
This  is  what  John  calls  the  "con\-icting"  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in  God's 
mere}',  will  not  let  the  unrepentant  sinner  rest  in  peace  but  "retains"  his  sin. 
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[3496]  The  fourth  gospel,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
recognises  in  the  clearest  terms  what  it  calls  "  darkness  " — but  it  is 
darkness  as  a  defeated  enemy  and  as  a  foil  to  light.  Still  more 
frankly  the  evangelist  personifies  and  emphasizes  the  destructive 
powers  of  evil  as  "the  wolf,"  and  he  implies  that,  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Shepherd  and  the  wolf,  the  Shepherd  lays  down  his  life, 
but — has  "authority  to  take  it  again." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  rather  than  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  that  we  must  look  for  an  approxi- 
mation — more  rounded  and  rhetorical,  perhaps,  than  the  actual  utter- 
ances, but  still  an  approximation — to  Christ's  verbal  doctrine.  And 
there,  it  may  be  objected  that  Jesus  carries  His  optimism  so  far  as  to 
disregard  facts.  As  regards  non-human  nature,  He  would  apparently 
refuse  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  earthquake  and  the  lightning  as 
against  the  quiet  processes  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  through 
which  men  receive  their  bread.  As  regards  human  nature.  He  feels 
that  the  present  sense  of  God's  Fatherhood,  in  the  spirit,  compensates 
for  all  the  trials  and  troubles  that  men  have  to  bear  in  the  flesh. 

[3497]  Some  such  doctrine  as  this,  in  a  rudimentary  form,  might 
be  called  a  legacy  from  Elijah,  who,  after  himself  attempting  in  vain 
to  restore  the  religion  of  Jehovah  by  the  sword,  had  been  taught 
that  "the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,"  that  "the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
earthquake,"  that  "  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire,"  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  had  received  a  revelation  from  the  "still  small  voice." 
This  "  voice  "  appears  to  correspond  to  what  is  called — in  Christ's 
doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  fourth  gospel — the  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of 
true  Fatherhood  and  true  Sonship,  the  Spirit  of  perfect  peace  and 
love. 

For  those  who  have  this  Spirit,  "  all  things  " — even  the  sins  of 
fathers  or  ancestors — "  work  together  for  good,"  so  says  .the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Tribulation  works  patience,  patience  brings 
knowledge  and  willing  obedience ;  willing  obedience  brings  victory 
over  evil  and  perfection  in  that  which  is  good. 

[3498]  This  Pauline  sense  of  "all  things  working  together" 
corresponds  to  the  Newtonian  sense  of  the  world  as  being  "  all  of  a 
piece."  It  seems  a  clue  to  Christ's  doctrine  as  a  whole.  He  never 
ceases  to  think  of  Himself  as  a  "son  of  Adam,"  and  therefore  as 
having,  in  common  with  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  the  sins  of  the  father — 
or  rather,  the  sins  of  the  fathers — "  visited  "  on  Him.  But  the  fall 
of  Adam  was  to  be  also  a  rising  again  (3518  (ii)  b). 
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Because  Man  fell,  and  was  smitten  for  it,  therefore  every  son  of 
man  became  subject  to  "smiting,"  and  even  the  best  and  purest 
might  be  deemed  "smitten  of  God,  afflicted."  But  "the  son  of 
man,"  together  with  this  liabiHty  to  suffering,  had  received  the  power 
of  converting  the  suffering  into  a  triumph  by  accepting  it  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  the  Father. 

[3499]  This  suffering  was  not  merely  for  the  sufferer's  own  sake 
and  the  sufferer's  own  perfection.  Jesus  recognised  (as  also  passages 
in  Isaiah  had  recognised)  that  there  is  what  in  modem  times  is  called 
a  "  solidarity "  in  the  sons  of  Adam.  Israel,  often  spoken  of  as 
apart  from  the  nations,  was  really  destined  to  be  the  Sufferer  for  the 
nations;  and  the  ideal  Leader  of  Israel  was  not  to  be  the  Son  of 
David,  awaited  by  the  populace,  but  the  Son  of  Adam,  born  to  suffer, 
that  He  might  not  only  learn  obedience  for  Himself  but  also  impart 
it  to  others,  whose  iniquities  are  laid  on  Him. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus,  imbued  with  this  fervent  faith  in  the 
exaltation  of  humanity  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  the  throne  in 
heaven,  through  many  stages  of  imperfection,  would  have  regarded 
all  the  revelations  of  God  in  the  scriptures  as  imperfect,  and  some  of 
them  as  very  imperfect  indeed,  while  at  the  same  time  reverencing 
them  as  a  whole,  because  they  were  God's  instrument  for  shaping 
man  into  the  divine  likeness.  And  the  same  statement  applies  to 
all  the  great  scriptural  characters.  They  were  all  imperfect.  We 
have  to  say  about  the  best  of  them,  what  is  suggested  in  the  fourth 
gospel  about  Abraham,  that  they  were  only  so  far  good  as  they 
looked  forward  to  something  better  and  "  rejoiced  "  in  the  prospect 
of  the  "  day  "  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


§  7.     Chrisfs  attitude  totvard  the  scriptures  illustrated  by  His 
doctrine  concerning  Gehenna 

[3499  (i)]  The  attitude  of  Christ  toward  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
as  distinct  from  the  Jewish  apocrypha,  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
His  doctrine  concerning  what  is  called  in  our  Revised  Version 
"helL"  but  with  a  marginal  reminder  that  the  Greek  is  Gehenna. 
This  doctrine  is  not  taught,  at  least,  not  directly,  in  any  Hebrew 
scripture  except  the  saying  of  Daniel,  "  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  the  life  of  [all]  time 
[to  come],  and  some  to  shame  [and]  to  the  abhorrence  of  [all]  time 
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[to  come^]."  But  it  was  also  inferred  from  the  last  words  of  Isaiah 
describing  the  glory  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Lord  would  "come  with 
fire "  and  "  plead  with  all  flesh  by  fire  and  by  his  sword " ;  and  in 
those  days  "all  flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord. 
And  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men 
that  have  transgressed  (?  rebelled)  against  me  ;  for  their  worm  shall 
not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorrence  unto  all  flesh ^." 

Ibn  Ezra  says  that  "the  ancients"  have  rightly  connected  this 
passage  with  the  one  previously  quoted  from  Daniel  as  referring  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  also  explains  "  go  forth  and  look  " 
as  "  look  round  Jerusalem  where  Topheth  is,"  and  Rashi  says  "  iti 
Gehenna" 

^  [3499  (i)  a]  Dan.  xii.  2.  R.V.  has  txt  *' conte?npt,^'  marg.  '■'■  abhorrence^ 
The  word  occurs  only  (Gesen.  201a)  here  and  Is.  Ixvi.  24,  R.V.  ^'' abhorring" 
without  alternative.  Gesen.  does  not  recognise  the  meaning  *'■  contempt."  In 
Isaiah,  LXX,  Targum,  and  Vulgate  take  it  as  from  "see"  {d%  8pa<nv,  "satis 
vidimus,"  "ad  satietatem  visionis'^).  In  Daniel,  Vulgate  has  "ut  videant 
semper." 

[3499  (i)/i]  As  regards  the  word  ouldfn  here  rendered  "[all]  time  [to  come]" 
Gesen.  (761 1>)  gives  the  derivation  as  doubtful,  but  Levy  (iii.  655  b)  takes  it  as 
derived  from  "hidden."  In  the  Bible  it  often  means  ^'time  hidden  in  the  remote 
past"  or  '•^time  hidden  in  the  remote  future"  and  hence  (Gesen.  ib.)  "long 
duration,  antiquity,  futurity."  When  applied  to  a  person  it  may  mean  "^j  long  as 
he  lives."  Comp.  Deut.  xv.  17,  R.V.  "he  shall  be  thy  servant /^rifz/isr,"  but  lit. 
"to  thee  a  servant  of  [a//]  time  [to  come]"  Onk.  "/o  [all]  time  [to  come],"  but 
Jon.  Targ.  ^^  until  the  Jubilee,"  comp.  Rashi  ("seculum  Jubilaeum").  Hence 
in  Dan.  xii.  2  it  is  conceivable  that  the  words  "  (an  abhorrence)  of  [all]  time  [to 
come]'''  might  be  interpreted  about  an  individual  as  meaning  "as  long  as  he  exists." 

Comp.  En.  x.  13 — 14  where  the  ^thiop.  has  '■'■he  will  bum  and  thenceforward 
suffer  destruction  with  them  ;  they  will  be  bound  together  to  the  end  of  all 
generations,"  where  Prof.  Charles — besides  rejecting  '^  he  will  burn  "  (as  meaning- 
less) and  substituting,  from  the  Greek,  "will  be  condemned" — gives  the  Greek  of 
the  last  clause  as  "  till  the  conclusion  of  their  generation  {y-ixP'-  TeXeubaetoi  7f»'eai 
ayrcDf)." 

[3499  (i)  c]  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  resurrection  became  an  article 
in  the  Jewish  creed,  there  would  naturally  spring  up  a  distinction  between  the 
time  before,  and  the  time  after,  the  resurrection.  This  was  regularly  expressed 
(Levy  iii.  655)  by  using  oul&m  in  two  phrases,  (i)  "this  age,"  (2)  "the 
age  that  is  coming."  But  these  phrases  might  be  used  to  express  the  time 
before,  and  the  time  after,  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  apart 
from  resurrection.  Hence,  in  Daniel,  the  phrase  might  mean  "  as  long  as  the  age 
endures."  In  New  Hebrew  (Levy)  the  predominant  meaning  is  "world"  rather 
than  "age."  And  N.T.  also  has  sometimes  "this  age  (aliov),"  but  sometimes 
"this  world  [Kbafioi)." 

*  Is.  Ixvi.  23 — 4.     On  "transgressed  (?  rebelled)"  see  3499  (ii)  b. 
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"  Ge  "  means  "  valley  "  or  "  ravine  "  ;  "  henna  "  is  a  form  of 
"  Hinnom  "  ;  and  "Ge-henna,"  or  "valley  of  Hinnora,"  is  shortened 
for  "  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom."  Thus  Ibn  Ezra  and  Rashi  take 
us  back  to  a  passage  in  Jeremiah,  where  the  Lord  says  that  the  men 
of  Judah  "have  built  the  high  places  of  Topheth,  which  is  in  the 
vcUUy  of  the  son  of  Hinnom^  to  burn  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
in  the  fire,  which  I  commanded  not....  Therefore  ..it  shall  no  more 
be  called  Topheth,  nor  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  the 
Valley  of  Slaughter :  for  they  shall  bury  in  Topheth,  till  there  be  no 
place  [to  bur)-].  And  the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth... \'' 

[3499  (ii)]  To  develop  from  such  passages  as  these  any  spiritual 
doctrine  of  reward  and  retribution  after  death  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty — all  the  greater  because,  in  the  context  of 
the  Isaiah-passage,  "all  flesh"  may  be  used  in  somewhat  different 
senses ;  and  the  transgressors  seem  to  be  "  rebels,"  that  is,  apostate 
Jews,  but  might  be  taken  as  including  a  wider  circle"'*. 


1  Jer.  vii.  31—3. 

-  [3499  (ii)a]  "All  flesh"  may  mean  (Gesen.  142*)  (i)  "all  living  things," 
(2)  "all  mankind."  But  sometimes  the  second  meaning  approaches  (3)  "all  man- 
kind apart  from  divine  help,"  "human  flesh  as  apart  from  the  spirit."  Hence  it  may 
mean  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  "  as  distinct  from  Israel  the  people  of  the  Lord. 
In  Is.  xl.  5 — 6  ^'■all  jUsh  shall  see  it  together... a// yf^jA  is  grass...'"  the  Targ.  has 
"  all  the  sons  of  tJu  flesh. ..all  the  wicked  (Rashi,  the  greatness  of  all  the  rulers  of 
the  kingdoms).^'  This  is  certainly  the  meaning  when  God  says  to  Israel  (xlix.  26) 
"All  flesh  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  am  thy  saviour...."  It  is  also  apparently 
meant  in  (Ixvi.  16)  "will  plead  by  his  sword  with  all  flesh,"  where  the  context 
suggests  that  God  "will  plead"  with  those  previously  mentioned  as  (ib.  14)  "his 
enemies,"  in  behalf  of  Israel,  previously  mentioned  as  "his  servants"  (Rashi. 
"disceptabit  contra  omnem  camem").  But  in  ib.  23 — 4,  *^ all  flesh  shall  come  to 
worship. ..they  shall  be  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh,"  what  is  called  "all  flesh"  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  conquered  or  converted,  so  that  it  takes  the  side  of  good  against 
evil.  Owing  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  writer  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  sound  that  a  Jewish 
reader  of  this  book  in  the  first  century  would  take  "all  flesh"  to  mean  the 
Gentiles,  first  receiving  tidings  of  the  salvation  of  Israel,  and  then  (after  chastening) 
made  partakers  of  it. 

[3499  (ii)3]  As  regards  Is.  Ixvi.  24  (R.V.)  "the  men  that  have  transgressed 
against  me,"  Jerome  renders  it  *'' praevaricati  sunt  in  me"  and  says  "Vel  de 
Judaeis  intelligi  potest,  de  quibus  dictum  est  (Is.  i.  2)  'Filios  genui  et  exaltavi, 
ipsi  autem  me  spreverunt^"  ;  else  (he  says)  it  may  mean  all  who  (Rom.  i.  21 — 5), 
having  the  knowledge  of  God  in  their  hearts  have  turned  aside  "to  serve  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator. "  The  former  ^-iew  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  Hebrew  verb  "rebel,"  and  the  same  preposition  (lit.  "in")  occur  in 
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Enoch — if  we  may  judge  from  the  Index  to  Prof.  Charles's 
edition — seems  never  to  mention  Gehenna^ ;  but  he  describes  it  at 
great  length  as  a  "ravine"  or  "valley"  (near  "a  holy  mountain") 
concerning  which  Uriel  says  "This  accursed  valley  is  for  those  who 
are  accursed  for  ever :  here  will  all  those  be  gathered  together  who 
utter  unseemly  words  with  their  lips  against  God  and  speak  hard 
things  of  His  glory....  And  in  the  last  days  there  will  be  the 
spectacle  of  a  righteous  judgment  upon  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
righteous  continually  for  ever  I"  On  this,  Prof.  Charles  remarks, 
"  Gehenna  is  in  Enoch  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  apostate  or 
faithless  Jews  who  suffer  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous  " ;  but  he 
adds,  "Observe  that  there  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  conception 
in  the  Similitudes  xlviii.  9  (note)."  The  modification  seems  rather 
more  than  "  slight."  For  in  the  Similitudes,  those  who  are  punished 
include  "  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  and  their  punishment  may 
possibly  imply  destruction,  for  it  is  said  that  "  no  trace  of  them  will 
any  more  be  found ^" 


Is.  i.  2  (R-V.)  ^'■rebelled  against  me."  On  this,  Ibn  Ezra  says  "They  withdrew 
from  my  command  (comp.  2  K.  viii.  22,  'Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of 
Judah')."  He  means  that  the  verb  is  usually  applied  to  rebellion  against  a  foreign 
king,  and  not  to  ''rebellion"  of  Israel  against  Jehovah,  or  of  a  child  against 
parents,  where  (3499  (v)y,  m  foil.)  a  different  verb  is  used ;  but  it  is  used  by  Isaiah 
to  indicate  that  Israel  treats  the  Father  as  if  He  were  a  foreign  despot.  It  would 
be  consistent  in  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  he  should  repeat  at  the 
end  the  phrase  used  at  the  beginning,  and,  in  both  cases,  to  express  the  unnatural 
"revolters"  of  Israel.     The  Targ.  in  both  cases  renders  the  verb  by  "rebel." 

^  The  Index  of  Prof.  Charles's  edition,  under  the  headings  of  "Gehenna"  and 
"  Hinnom,"  refers  to  several  passages  of  Enoch  that  imply  the  conception  of  hell, 
but  to  none  that  actually  mention  either  of  the  two  words.  The  statement  made 
above  is  based  simply  on  the  passages  referred  to  in  that  Index. 

^  En.  xxvi.  2 — xxvii.  3. 

^  [3499  (ii)  r]  En.  xlviii.  9  "And  I  will  give  them  [i.e.  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  the  strong  who  possess  the  earth]  over  into  the  hands  of  Mine  elect  ; 
as  straw  in  fire  and  as  lead  in  water  they  will  burn  before  the  face  of  the  holy, 
and  sink  before  the  face  of  the  righteous,  and  no  trace  of  them  will  any  more 
be  found." 

On  Is.  Ixvi.  23  Ibn  Ezra  says  "  From  this  verse  the  ancients  derived  that  the 
wicked  had  to  suffer  the  future  punishment  for  twelve  months."  Also  Rashi 
paraphrases  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6 — 7  "Passing  throu.L;h  the  valley  of  weeping  they  make  it 
a  place  of  springs,"  as  "those  who  transgress  thy  law,  behold  in  Gehenna  (in  valle 
Gehennae)  they  will  weep  and  wail"  and  "by  their  tears"  make  it  "a  place  of 
springs."  For  this  view  see  Eriibin  iga  where  Abraham  is  described  as  coming 
and  delivering  his  children  from  Gehenna  after  "a  time."  But  a  distinction  is 
made  in  the  context  of  Erubin  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles. 
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Enoch  mentions  "  worms  "  in  connection  with  this  judgment,  but 
instead  of  suggesting  the  gnawing  worm  of  conscience  he  seems  to 
speak  of  them  simply  as  emblems  of  corruption  ^ 

The  passages  in  Prof.  Charles's  Index  to  Enoch  that  refer  to  the 
resurrection-passage  in  Daniel  do  not  mention  "shame"  or 
"contempt-."  Other  passages  that  mention  "shame"  are  not 
connected  with  DanieP.  It  is  very  often  on  "kings"  and  "the 
strong,"  not  on  sinners,  that  the  judgment  is  to  be  passed  in  the 
future  life*. 

[3499  (iii)]  Passing  to  the  gospels  we  find  "  Gehenna  "  used  by 
all  the  Synoptists,  without  introduction,  as  a  familiar  term.  In  Mark 
and  the  parallel  Matthew  it  occurs  in  a  manifest  metaphor  declaring 
that  it  is  better  to  go  maimed  into  life  than  unmaimed  into  Gehenna'. 
Jesus  seems  to  be  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  being  of  man, 
as  when  He  says,  "  if  thine  eye  be  single  thy  whole  body  is  full  of 
light."  The  previous  context  speaks  about  ^^ little  children^'  and 
about  the  punishment  consequent  on  "causing  a  little-one  to  stumble" 
(it  were  better  to  be  "cast  into  the  sea"),  and  this  leads  to  the 
warning  not  to  allow  our  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  to  "cause  us  to  stumble." 
Better  cut  off  the  offending  member  than  be  cast  whole  into 
Gehenna. 

Thus,  whereas  in  the  passages  above  quoted  from  Enoch, 
Gehenna  was  reserved  for  words  against  God  ("utter  words... against 
God  ")  or  even  for  silence  ("  do  not  extol  the  name  of  the  Lord  ") 


^  En.  xlvi.  6  "  He  will  put  down  the  countenance  of  the  strong,  and  shame  will 
cover  them,  and  darkness  will  be  their  dwelling  and  worms  their  <ii?</... because 
they  do  not  extol  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits,"  comp.  Is.  xiv.  ii  "the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee  and  worms  cover  thee." 

^  En.  li.  1,  Iviii.  3,  cviii.  15.  On  cviii.  15,  "the  sinners  will  cry  aloud  and  su 
them  as  they  shine,"  comp.  "see"  in  3499  (i)  a;  the  writer  seems  to  regard  the 
sinners  not  as  seen  by  the  righteous  (as  in  Isaiah)  but  as  seeing. 

'  En.  xlvi.  6  "shame  will  cover  them,"  xcvii.  i  "the  sinners  will  come  to 
shame"  ib.  6  "your  faces  will  be  covered  with  shame." 

*  En.  xxxviii.  5,  xlvi.  6,  xlviii.  8. 

*  [3499  (iii)  a]  Mk  ix.  43  "into  the  Gehenna,  into  the  fire  that  is  unquenchable  " 
[parall.  Mt.  xviii.  8  "into  the  fire  that  is  of  [all]  time  [to  come]  (alduviov)"  see 
3499  (i)  b ;  cuwi'tos  is  Aquila's  regular  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ouldm  after  an 
implied  "of"],  Mk  ix.  45  "into  the  Gehenna,'^  Mk  ix.  47 — 8  "into  [marg.  the\ 
Gehenna  where  the  worm...,"  Mt.  xviii.  9  "into  the  Gehenna  of  fire."  It  seems 
probable  that  "Gehenna"  alone  was  in  the  origi^jal,  and  that  it  has  been 
supplemented  by  explanatory  glosses. 
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Jesus  appears  to  connect  it  here  with  acts — "stumbling"  and 
"making  little  ones  to  stumbled" 

[3499  (iv)]  Mark,  but  not  Matthew,  has,  in  the  above-quoted 
passage,  "Where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched; 
for  everyone  shall  be  salted  with  fire " — followed  by  a  saying 
common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  ("  salt  is  good")^.  The  omission  of 
these  words  by  Matthew  seems  to  be  best  explained  on  the  ground 
of  their  extreme  difficulty,  which  also  explains  Luke's  omission  of  the 
whole  context  about  "  cutting  off  "  one's  members.  Many,  perhaps, 
found  it  hard  to  enter  into  Christ's  spiritual  application  of  "the 
worm,"  which  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition  describes  as  a  "needle," 
and  which  ancient  comments  on  Mark  describe  as  "the  conscience"; 
Origen  also  says,  concerning  the  effect  of  the  Word  of  God  on  the 
evil  heart,  "it  is  made  a  worm  to  sting  his  conscience  continually  and 
gnaw  the  secret  parts  of  his  breast ^" 

The  above-mentioned  Jewish  tradition  about  the  "  needle " 
speaks  of  the  dead  father's  anxiety  for  his  children.  Similarly  an 
ancient  tradition  about  the  whirHng  sword  of  flame  at  the  gate  of 
Paradise  likens  the  place  of  torment  to  the  day  of  the  Lord,  in 
Malachi,  which  "  burneth  as  a  furnace."  While  it  wraps  a  man  in 
flame,  it  forces  him  to  cry  "  Who  will  save  my  children  from  this 
flaming  fire*?" 

This  reminds  us  of  the  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  in  Luke, 


^  [3499  (iii)  3]  Note  that  Rashi,  on  Jer.  vii.  31,  connects  the  name  "Gc'/ienna^^ 
with  the  ^'groaning,  or  sighing,''^  of  the  son  offered  up  by  the  father  to  Moloch, 
drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  drum  ("ne  pater  clamorem  filii  sui  audiret  ejusque 
viscera  commoverentur").  Jeremiah  regards  such  a  sacrifice  ("which,"  says  the 
Lord,  "I  have  not  commanded")  as  a  parody  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham. 
Rashi  paraphrases  the  thought  thus:  "Quando  autem  Abrahamo  praecepi  ut 
filium  suum  mactaret,  non  subiit  animum  meum  ut  eum  mactaret ;  sed  ut  nota 
fieret  illius  justitia."  In  any  case  we  have  scriptural  authority  for  connecting 
*^  Gehenna"  with  the  sins  of  ^''  the  fathers  against  the  children"  and  with  cruelty 
to  '■^  the  little  ones"     It  implied  not  only  idolatry,  but  also  inhumanity. 

"^  Mk  ix.  48 — 50.  Mk  ix.  50  is  parallel  to  Mt.  v.  13,  Lk.  xiv.  34  (see 
also  3053/). 

^  [3499  (iv)  a]  Wetstein  (on  Mk)  quotes  Berach.  \%  b  "The  worm  is  as 
painful  to  the  dead  as  a  needle  to  the  flesh,"  where  the  context  speaks  of  a 
dead  father's  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  sorrows  of  his  children.  Cramer 
(on  Mk)  has  "This  is  the  name  he  gives  to  the  conscience  (ri)i'  a\)vdhi](jiv)"  and 
Pseudo-Jerome  says  "vermis  est  conscientia  sera."  Comp.  Origen  (Lomm.  ix.  84, 
Horn.  Exod.  vii.  6). 

*  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  iii.  24  (Wunsche  p.  98). 
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where  Dives  lifts  up  his  eyes  being  "in  torments^"  in  Hades  and 
cries  to  Abraham,  first  for  himself,  but  afterwards  for  his  "  brethren," 
that  they  at  least  may  not  "come  into  this  place  of  torment^"  The 
request  is  not  granted ;  but  Abraham  calls  the  man  "  son,"  and  his 
petition  shews  natural  affection  even  in  the  place  of  torment.  We 
have  also  to  remember  that  the  Greek  noun  rendered  "torment" 
means,  more  exactly,  "  test."  The  corresponding  verb  is  non- 
occurrent  in  the  canonical  LXX,  but  the  Greek  version  of  Ben  Sira 
uses  it  of  Wisdom  teaching  a  pupil  and  at  first  pretending  to  be  a 
stranger  and  "trying"  him  for  his  good  :  (Heb.)  "  I  will  go  with  him 
making  myself  strange  and  at  the  first  I  will  try  him  with  tempta- 
tions*." 

[3499  (v)]  It  must  be  remembered  that  such  punishments  as 
"hanging  drawing  and  quartering,"  pressing  to  death,  mutilations 
of  the  body,  etc.,  together  with  the  exposure  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals  after  death,  were  forbidden  by  the  precept  or  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  and  that  no  kind  of  torture  was  sanctioned  by  it*.  And 
this  thought  introduces  us  to  another  passage  bearing  on  our  subject, 
which,  though  preserved  by  Matthew  alone,  appears  to  contain  an 
original  utterance  of  Jesus — or  a  very  early  exposition  of  some  similar 

^  Lk.  xvi.  23  iv  ^affdyoi^,  comp.  xvi.  28  t6«'  T6Troi'...Trjs  ^(tomov. 

"  TORMENTS  " 
2  [3499  (iv)^]  Sir.  iv.  i-j c,  where  see  note  of  Canibr.  editors,  who  say  that 
although  the  text  reads  bdchar  ('■'choose"  "aJ>prove")  "the  versions  suggest" 
b&chan  "refine"  "try,"  "test."  It  might  have  been  added  that  (i)  in  Zech. 
xiii.  9  "I  will  /ry  them  as  one  tries  gold,"  where  Heb.  has  bdchan,  Targ.  has 
bdchar,  (2)  Levy  Ch.  (i.  90a)  gives  both  meanings  ("test"  and  "choose")  to  the 
Aramaic  bdchar,  (3)  Trommius'  Index  shews  that  the  LXX  frequently  confuses 
Heb.  bdchan  with  Heb.  bdchar.  In  Sir.  iv.  1 7  context,  there  are  signs  of  con- 
flation, but  that  does  not  affect  the  argument  that  ^affovlli'w  is  used  in  a  good  sense. 

^  [3499  (v) a]  Enc.  Bib/,  and  Hastings'  Diet,  do  not  even  mention  "tormentors," 
though  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  read  their  comments  on  Mt.  xviii.  34 
"delivered  him  to  the  tormentors."  Torture  is  not  mentioned  by  Hastings,  and 
the  only  mention  of  it  in  £nc.  Bib/,  is  a  reference  to  Heb.  xi.  35  and  to  an  article  on 
Maccabees.  The  foreignness  of  torture  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  ^aaavi^u 
in  LXX,  where  it  occurs  copiously  in  4  Mcuc.  to  describe  the  torturing  of  Jewish 
martyrs,  but  very  rarely  elsewhere.  In  i  S.  v.  3,  Wisd.  xi.  9,  xii.  23,  xvi.  i,  4 
it  is  applied  to  the  punishments  inflicted  by  Jehovah  on  the  Philistines  to  rescue 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  Egyptians  and  other  enemies  to  deliver  Israel 
from  them. 

Bao-avos  is  used  in  i  S.  vi.  3,  4,  8,  17  to  represent  the  Heb.  "guilt-offering" 
offered  by  the  Philistines  along  with  the  return  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

[3499  (v)  b\  So  far  as  they  go,  the  above-quoted  instances  of  the  word  indicate 
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utterance — omitted  by  other  evangelists  owing  to  its  extreme 
difficulty,  "Everyone  that  is  angry ^  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to 
the  Judgment,  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca'^,  shall  be 

that  pd<ravos,  when  applied  to  divine  acts  in  N.T.,  would  mean  chastisement 
inflicted  in  order  that  the  sufferer  might  give  up  something  that  did  not  belong  to 
him  or  pay  some  debt.  If  Paul  is  right  (Rom.  xiii.  8)  in  saying  that  man's  only 
"debt"  to  his  neighbour  should  be  "love,"  and  that  this  fulfils  the  whole  Law, 
it  would  follow  that — in  a  sense  recondite  to  us,  Imt  not  recondite  to  Jews  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Deuteronomic  law — God  is  the  Exactor  of  this  "debt,"  and 
is  willing  that  it  should  be  "exacted"  from  His  children  even  "to  the  uttermost 
farthing"  by  the  painful  stimulus  of  the  "worm"  and  "fire"  of  conscience. 

[3499  (v)  c]  There  are  accordingly  traces  of  this  purifying  "torment"  in  the  very 
few  instances  of  the  word  in  N.T.  It  is  true  that  forms  of  the  word  are  twice 
applied  by  Matthew  (contrary  to  Attic  usage)  to  the  mere  torments  of  disease 
(Mt.  iv.  24,  on  which  Wetst.  quotes  Sextus  Empiricus)  and  Mt  viii.  6  (diff.  from 
parall.  Lk.  vii.  2).  But  elsewhere  it  is  used  (Mk  v.  7,  Mt.  viii.  29,  Lk.  viii.  28) 
by  the  man  possessed  with  the  Legion,  who  prays  "  not  to  be  tormented''^ ;  and  there 
the  prayer  is,  virtually,  a  prayer  "not  to  be  delivered  from  evil."  On  "  tormenting" 
in  Lk.  xvi.  23,  28  see  above  (3499  (iv)).  The  Parable  seems  intended  to  teach, 
among  other  things,  that  Abraham  could  not  (see  3499  (ii)  c)  intervene  at  will  to 
save  his  children  from  Gehenna.  But  it  does  not  shew  that  the  torment  had  no 
end  and  no  object  that  could  bring  moral  improvement  to  the  sufferer.  In  2  Pet. 
ii.  8  ^affavl^u  is  used  of  Lot  "-^ tormenting  his  righteous  soul"  in  the  midst  of  sin. 
Even  in  Revelation,  where  punishment  of  persecutors  is  occasionally  prominent, 
the  thought  of  "conscience"  appears  in  Rev.  xi.  10  "these  two  prophets 
tormented  the  dwellers  on  the  earth."  [Cramer  "no  sensible  torment  at  all" 
but  in  order  that  "by  cutting  or  looping  (leg.  iiriKbirTovres  for  iwiaKwirrovTei, 
comp.  Steph.  Thes.  iii.  1647  for  the  same  error)  their  own  sins. ..und  purifying 
away  their  own  deceit,  they  might  torment  or  test  \thet)iselves'\  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  {^aaaviauffiv  oVtws)."]  So,  too,  prob.  Rev.  ix.  5  on  which  see  Cramer. 
Mt.  xviii.  34  "his  master  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors  {^aaavia-Tah)  until 
he  should  pay  all  that  was  owing"  implies  that  the  torment  had  an  object,  and 
suggests  that  the  object  would  be  ultimately  attained,  though  in  a  very  distant 
future. 

Mk  vi.  48  (sim.  Mt.  xiv.  24)  ^affavi^ofiivovf  would  require  separate  discussion. 
It  may  have  originally  implied  "  chastening."     See  3368  on  x"M«ifo/xat. 


^  Mt.  V.  22.  R.V.  marg.  adds  "Many  ancient  authorities  insert  "joithout 
cause,"  i.e.  after  "angry."  The  motive  is  obvious.  W.H.  do  not  place  it  in 
their  margin.     See  below,  3499  (v)  o  foil. 

"Raca" 

^  [3499  (v)  d^  As  to  /iaca,  Jerome  says  that  it  is  Hebrew  for  k€v6s,  "which  we 
may  render  by  the  common  insulting  expression  'brainless'  (quern  nos  possumus 
vulgata  injuria  'absque  cerebro'  nuncupare)."  And  Chrysostom  ventures  to  say 
that  it  is  "not  very  insulting,"  and  even  that  it  resembles  the  use  of  '^thou"  from 
a  master  to  a  servant,  or  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior !  But  J/or.  Heb.  proves  by 
abundant  instances  that  it  is  "a  word  used  by  one  that  despiseth  another  in  the 
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liable  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and  whosoever  shall  say  More  (R.V.  thou 
fool),  shall  be  liable  [even]  unto  the  Gehenna  of  fire." 

The  rendering  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Fool" 
followed  by  the  mention  of  "  hell-fire  "  as  a  consequence,  is  diflScult, 
even  for  us,  in  English — in  spite  of  our  Biblical  associations  with 
the  word  "  fool "  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  "  fool "  is  used 
sometimes  with  the  sense  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  deficiency'. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  difficulty  that  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
early  Greek  commentators.  For,  in  Greek,  mori  means  practically 
no  more  than  "  simpleton,"  and  may  be  uttered  in  quite  a  friendly 
spirit-.     Nor  would  Greek  Christians  be  much  induced  by  the  LXX 

highest  scorn ;  very  usual  in  the  Hebrew  writers  and  very  common  in  the  mouth  of 
the  nation,  e.g.  Tanchum.  fol.  5,  col.  a,  One  returned  to  repentance  :  his  wife  said 
to  him.  Rata,  if  it  be  appointed  you  to  repent,  the  very  girdle  wherewith  you  gird 
yourself  shall  not  be  your  own."  Wetstein  quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  instance 
in  which  a  man,  tempting  a  woman  to  sin,  received  the  reply  "A'a<ra,  hast  thou 
forty  measures  of  water,  wherewith  to  cleanse  thyself?  "  Hor.  Heb.  quotes  the 
Midrash  on  the  Psalms  about  a  "king's  daughter,  married  to  a  certain  dirty 
fellow... to  whom  she  said,  Rcua,  I  am  a  king's  daughter." 

In  Baba  Bathra  4  a,  there  appears  to  be  a  gibe  at  Herod  the  Great  under  an 
allusion  to  the  words  of  King  David,  when  forced  to  connive  at  the  murder  of 
Abner,  (2  S.  iii.  39)  "I  am  this  day  lotcJt  (yi)  though  anointed  king,"  on  which 
Rashi  quotes  the  Targum  "I  am  this  day  a  privaU  man  (privatns),"  but 
Breithaupt  explains  the  word  as  ^^  abjectus,  vilis,  humilis"  The  context  in  Baba 
Bathra  describes  Herod  as  a  low-bom  slave,  and  a  murderer  of  all  the  Rabbis  but 
one ;  and  the  high-bom  Mariamme — not  named  but  designated,  see  Derenbourg 
p.  151— declares  her  intention  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  marry  him.  The 
surviving  Rabbi  (Levy  iv.  450^)  perhaps  playing  on  the  similarity  of  K3~i 
I?  dpx^),  "'^«vf."  to  "W  '■'■■weak"  says  "Herod  is  neither  king  (iO"1)  nor  son  of 
king  (60^)."  Then  he  quotes  David's  words  "I  am  this  day  -weak  (T^)."  Simeon 
ben  Lakish  (Chuilin  92  a)  places  the  '^'^ empty  (D*Jp*"t) "  as  the  lowest  of  the  four 
classes  in  the  Vine  of  Israel,  below  the  "  people  of  the  earth." 

[3499  (v)  e\  In  its  Hebrew  form,  the  adjective  from  which  Raca  appears  to  be 
derived  (Gesen.  938a)  means  '"empty,"  "vain."  It  is  applied  to  merely  "idle 
fellows"  by  the  writer  in  Judg.  ix.  4,  xL  3  and  Prov.  xii.  11  (comp.  ?  xx%-iiL  19). 
But  in  the  lips  of  Michal  {2  S.  vi.  20)  and  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  7)  it  is  connected 
with  " shamelessness "  or  "men  of  Belial,"  and  expresses  extreme  scorn.  In 
2  S.  vi.  20,  Aquila  renders  it  Ktwoi.,  Sym.  c£nubt  (t.<f.  "casual,"  and  hence 
"worthless"),  LXX ipx^^A^""'  (leg.  *Tfn  for  ^'^)  Vulg.  "scurrae"  />.  "buffoons." 
In  these  cases,  the  Targ.  renders  it  (Levj'  Ch.  iu  191  b)  by  "p^D  (Saf.  from  pH)." 


"Thou  fool" 

>[3*99(v)/]  In  A. v.,  "fool,"  "foolish,"  "foolishness,"  and  "folly," 
together,  occur  in  O.T.  more  than  150  times ;  but  Atwp6$,  representing  a  Hebrew 
word  in  O.T.,  does  not  occur  more  than  8  times,  and  ftwpia  never  occurs. 

'  [3«9  (v)^]  See  Steph.  7'hes.  1338  "'O  fiupi  compellatio  blande  increpantis 
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to  give  the  word  a  morally  bad  sense.  P'or  the  LXX  very  rarely 
uses  the  Greek  "  fool "  to  represent  a  Hebrew  word,  and  never  thus 
in  the  vocative^. 


Xen.  Comm.  i.  3.  13,  Plat.  Leg.  9,  p.  857  D."  To  these  add  Aristoph.  Equit.  162, 
350  etc.,  and  Eurip.  Med.  61  w  nu}p6%  "Oh,  simpleton,  if  one  must  speak  thus 
about  one's  masters" — where  the  tone  is  one  of  compassionate  superiority. 

^  [3499  (v)  k\  Mwp6s,  however,  occurs  in  Ben  Sira  about  28  times  (and  fuapla 
once)  representing  several  Hebrew  words,  but  never  playing  on  the  similarity  of 
the  Greek  word  to  the  Hebrew  moreh.  Alluding  to  Deut.  xxxii.  2r  "I  will 
provoke  them  to  anger  with  2,.  foolish  nation" — where  the  word  for  "foolish"  is 
nabal,  familiar  to  us  as  (i  S.  xxv.  25)  the  name  of  Abigail's  husband — Ben  Sira 
has  (xlix.  5)  "he. ..gave  their  glory  to  a  foolish  (nabal)  foreign  nation."  Here 
LXX  omits  "foolish."  But  later,  in  ib.  1.  26,  ^^  the  foolish  (nabal)  nation  that 
dwelleth  in  Sichem,"  LXX  has  ixupbs,  while  the  .^Ethiopic  version  has  'Afiupaios. 

[3499  (v)  z]  The  letters  that  represent  "Amorite"  (transliterated  a/jLwpL  in 
Gen.  xiv.  13  by  Aquila)  are  frequently  used  in  the  Talmud  (including  the  Mishna 
of  Sadd.  6"!  a)  to  mean  "heathen,"  especially  in  connection  with  heathen 
superstitions  (but  also  with  customs  in  Bab.  Kam.  83a  "He  that  cuts  his  hair 
('lD1p  =  Gk.  KbpLT})  [in  a  certain  fashion],  imitates  the  ways  of  the  Amorites,"  see 
Levy  iv.  265  and  i.  103  a).  Gen.  A'ab.  (on  Gen.  xiii.  11)  records  a  tradition  of 
"  Rabbi,"  that  is,  R.  Judah-ha-Nasi,  "  There  is  no  more  wicked  city  than  Sodom, 
as  also  one  calls  a  wicked  man  Sodomite ;  and  there  is  no  more  obstinate 
[lit.  harder)  nation  than  the  Amorite,  as  also  one  calls  an  obstinate  man  an 
Amorite"  (quoted  in  part  by  Levy  i.  103a).  This  is  the  only  passage  (apart  from 
Toseph.  Sabb.  chap,  viii.)  quoted  by  Levy  connecting  the  word  with  the  nation  of 
the  Amorites.  But  the  other  meaning,  "foolishly  superstitious  heathen,"  is  very 
frequent ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  term  in  Matthew  may  not  really 
have  been  derived  in  this  sense  from  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  "rebel," 
combined  with  some  confusion  of  the  Greek  word  meaning  "foolish." 

[3499  (v)y]  In  Ben  Sira  (quoted  above,  3499  (v)  ^),  the  gibe  at  the  "nation 
that  dwelleth  in  Sichem  "  is  directed  against  the  Samaritans.  A  similar  gibe,  but 
against  the  Babylonians,  is  inserted  in  Deut.  xxxii.  21  by  Jer.  I,  "By  the  foolish 
Babylonian  people  will  I  provoke  them  "  (but  not  by  Onk.  or  Jer.  II) ;  Rashi 
compares  Ps.  xiv.  i  "the  fool  hath  said. ..there  is  no  God,"  and  says  "hi  sunt 
abnegatores  (see  Levy  ii.  3843)"  but  with  v.r.  "Cuthites,"  and  "Minnim" 
(i.e.  "heretics");  here  LXX  has  aavviri^  (Aq.,  as  usual,  pointing  the  word 
differently,  reads  it  as  "fade,"  "droop,"  ano^piu)).  But  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6, 
'■'•foolish  (nabal)  people  and  unwise,"  where  the  Heb.  is  the  same,  but  where 
Israel  (not  a  foreign  nation)  is  so  called,  LXX  has  nwpds,  while  Onkelos  has 
"people  who  have  received  the  law  but  [yet]  have  not  become  wise,"  and  Rashi's 
comment  is  "qui  obliti  sunt  ejus  quod  ipsis  factum  est."  In  Ps.  xiv.  i  "the_/2)o/ 
(nabal)  hath  said  in  his  heart,  'There  is  no  God,'"  the  LXX  has  S.<t>puv — used 
vocalively  to  mean  "fool"  in  Lk.  xii.  20,  i  Cor.  xv.  36,  and  Lk.  xi.  40  "fools." 

If  there  is  in  Matthew  a  play  on  nidreh,  "rebel,"  then  it  is  in  point  to  add  that 
the  first  use  (apart  from  Gen.  xxvi.  35,  on  which  see  Gesen.  601  a,  agst  Rashi)  of 
a  form  of  this  word  (Mandelk.  p.  702)  occurs  in  Numbers  xvii.  10  (25)  "sons  of 
rebellion'"  with  allusion  to  the  party  of  Korah.     Of  this  the  Hebrew  is  reproduced 
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Origen's  commentary  is  lost.  Jerome  abstains  from  direct 
explanation,  but  says  {ad  ioc)  that,  whereas  Rcua  means  only 
"brainless,"  whosoever  says  "Fool  (fatue)"  to  a  "brother"  (a 
"  brother "  being  "  no  other  than  one  having  the  same  Father  as  we 
ourselves  have")  is  "impious  in  religion  (impius  in  religione)" 
because  he  says  it  "  to  one  who  believes  in  God  equally  with  himself 
(aeque  in  Deum  credenti)."  This  seems  to  imply  that  "  fool "  here 
means  "atheist,"  "disbeliever,"  or  "godless." 

Now,  in  Hebrew,  moreh  has  a  meaning  of  this  kind  in  the  passage 
where  Moses,  after  addressing  his  countrymen  as  "  rebels^'  is  told  by 
God  that  he  and  Aaron  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Promised  Land 
because  they  have  not  "  believed  "  in  Him  to  "  sanctify  "  Him  "  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people'."  Jewish  interpretation  is  divided  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  fault  of  Moses  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
reference  to  it  in  the  Psalms,  "  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips," 
indicates  that  it  was,  by  the  Psalmist  at  least,  regarded  as  a  fault  of 
hasty  and  angry  utterance'.  Adopting  this  view,  Rabbi  Reuben 
represents  Jehovah  as  taking  the  Hebrew  moreh,  "  rebel,"  as  though 
it  were  the  Greek  more,  "fool,"  and  as  saying  in  sarcasm,  "  Wise  men 
should  not  go  \s'\i\\  fools,  and  therefore  ye  shall  not  go  with  my  people 
over  Jordan^"  This  tradition  expressly  says  that  '■^ moreh"  is  to  be 
interpreted  "  as  in  Greek  " ;  and  many  other  ancient  passages  in  the 
Talmud  and  elsewhere  shew  that  the  Greek  moras  had  been  adopted 
into  Aramaic  and  Hebrew*.  In  Galilee,  such  an  adoption  would  be 
much  more  facile  and  widespread  than  in  Judaea. 


by  Delitzsch  in  Eph.  ii.  i,  "the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience"  (rep.  ib.  v.  6). 

^  Numb.  XX.  lo  "Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  shall  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rock?"  ib.  la  "Because  ye  believed  not  in  me... therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this 
assembly  into  the  land  which  I  have  given  them." 

2  [3499  (v)^]  Ps.  cvi.  33  "spake-unadvisedly."  The  word  refers  to  the  "rash 
utterance"  of  a  vow  in  Lev.  v.  4,  Numb.  xxx.  6,  8  (Gesen.  104 — 5).  On 
the  Psalm,  the  Midrash  says  that  Moses  implied  such  a  vow  by  (Numb.  xx.  1 1) 
"lifting  up  his  hand";  the  Targ.  has  "explicavit  labiis  suis,"  LXX  SU<rr€i\a> 
(Aq.  dUKpn'fv)  f»  Toh  x"'^«<''f  airrov,  Jerome  has  "distinxit  in  labiis  suis"  and 
explains  it  as  itt/ercessum,  "ut  jugiter  supplicaret  pro  eis."  On  Numbers,  Rashi 
argues  that  an  oath  was  pronounced  "  per  abruptionem"  by  Jehovah,  and,  on  the 
Psalm,  he  confirms  that  interpretation.  The  testimony  of  the  Psalm,  when 
naturally  interpreted,  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  Moses  was 
generally  regarded  as  "  speaking  unadvisedly." 

*  Pesikta  xiv.  (Wiinsche  pp.  158 — 9). 

*  [3499  (v)  [\  See  Levy  iii.  57 — 8,  which  gives,  firom  several  sources,  comments 
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A  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  what  Jesus  actually  said  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  view  of  the  omission  of  this  tradition  by  other 
evangelists,  and  because  of  the  variations  in  early  commentaries^. 

on  the  meaning  of  "rebels"  in  Numb.  xx.   lo,  calling  attention  to  the  different 

meanings  of  which  the  Hebrew  letters  were  capable  :  (i)  "  rebels";  (2)  "fools" — 
since  the  Greeks  use  the  word  to  mean  fools;  (3)  "teachers,"  since  the  Israelites 
wished  to  teach  their  teachers,  Moses  and  Aaron;  (4)  "archers"  or  "darters," 
since  they  wished  (Numb.  xiv.  10)  to  stone  Moses.  The  Midrash  on  Ps.  ix.  20 
"fear,"  without  mentioning  the  passage  in  Numbers,  says  that  the  meaning  may 
be  "folly"  ;  since  the  Hebrew  for  "fear,"  put  in  Greek  letters,  means  "folly." 
Krauss  328  b  refers  to  many  instances  of  this  Greek  meaning  of  the  word,  and  says 
that  it  belongs  to  Aramaic  as  well  as  to  Hebrew. 

[3499  {\)ni\  It  should  be  added  that  the  Hebrew  "rebellious,"  participle  of 
mo,  in  the  Deuteronomic  enactment  about  (xxi.  18 — 20)  "a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,"  is  rendered  by  the  Targums  TIJO  "rebel,"  and  that  the  meaning  of 
"bitterness"  and  "disobedience"  attached  by  the  LXX  to  both  these  words,  as 
well  as  to  "1"1D  "be  bitter,"  and  "10  "bitter,"  is  indicated  by  Trommius  thus: 
*1D  iriKpbt  (15),  TID  irapairiKpalvu  (2),  iTlO  irapainKpalvw  (18),  IID  viKpalvu  (2). 
As  in  N.T.,  so  in  O.T.,  "bitterness,"  or  "gall,"  is  connected  with  "rebellion" 
against  God  or  "provoking  God." 

[3499  (v)  n\  There  is  the  following  reason  to  think  that  the  reproach  of  being 
a  mdreh  or  ''^ rebel"  or  '■'■rebellious  \son\,"  was  implied  by  the  Pharisees  when  they 
reproached  Jesus  with  being  (Mt.  xi.  19,  Lk.  vii.  34)  '■'^  z.  glutton  {(t>iyos,  Delitzsch 

??1T)  and  a  winebibber  {olvoirdTrji,  Delitzsch  N3D)  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners."  These  two  very  rare  words  occur  together  (Gesen.  272  b)  in  Deut.  xxi. 
20  "a  riotous-liver  (lit.  squanderer')  and  a  drunkard  (lit.  imbiber)^'  (where 
Onkelos  retains  the  Heb.  verbs,  but  adds  nouns,  thus,  ^^squandering  flesh  and 
imbibing  wine").  They  refer  to  the  ^'rebellious  son"  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Deuteronomic  context,  who  is  thus  accused  by  his  parents:  "This  our  son  is 
stubborn  and  rebellious ..  .he  is  a  riotous-liver  and  a  drunkard.''^  Rashi,  on  this 
passage,  refers  to  Prov.  xxiii.  19 — 21  "Hear  thou,  my  son...,"  where  the  same 
pair  of  verbs  is  twice  used,  "Be  not  among  iftibibers  of  wine  among  squanderers 
of  flesh  :  for  the  imbiber  and  the  squanderer  (LXX  iropuoKdiros,  fornicator)  shall 
come  to  poverty,"  where  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  recalls  the  latter  part  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk.  xv.  13,  30)  "wasted  his  substance  with  riotous 
living,"  "■'  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots^' 

1  [3499  (v)  o'\  Matthew's  distinction  between  Judgment,  Sanhedrin,  and 
Gehenna,  seems  to  be  ignored,  or  contradicted,  by  all  commentators  in  the  first 
three  centuries.  Justin  has  {Apol.  16)  "  But  whosoever  shall  be  angry  (dpyiaO^)  is 
liable  unto  {ivox^^  e^t)  the  fire"  (omitting  also  "with  his  brother"). 

Irenaeus  has  (ii.  32.  i)  "not  only  not  to  speak  evil  of  their  neighbours  (male 
loqui  de  proximis,  which  implies  KaKoXoyeTv,  for  dpyl^eadai)  but  also  not  even  to 
call  anyone  Racha  and  (not,  or)  fool  [Racha  et  fatuum  dicere  aliquem);  if  other- 
wise, such  off"enders  were  liable  to  the  fire  of  Gehenna  (si  quo  minus  reos  esse 
hujus  modi  in  ignem  Gehennae)."  This,  it  is  true,  follows  "sed  et  qui  irascitur 
sine  causa  fratri  suo."  But  Grabe  suspects  "sine  causa"  to  be  an  insertion  of  the 
Latin  interpreter  or  scribe.  Similarly  iv.  13.  i  (with  "sine  causa")  is  followed  by 
iv.  13.  3  "neque  irasci  quidem"  (without  "brother"  or  "neighbour"). 
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But  we  may  accept  as  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  Matthew's 
difficult  word  some  such  sense  as  "atheist,"  "unbeliever,"  "heretic." 
There  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  those  ancient  authorities 
which  add  to  the  prohibition  to  be  "  angry  "  the  limitation  "  without 
cause  "  are  morally  right  though  verbally  wrong.  Matthew's  word 
for  "  be  angry,"  when  used  in  the  LXX,  covers  many  different  Hebrew 
words.     The  LXX  uses  it  in  the  Psalmist's  warning  "  Be  ye  angry 


Tertullian  has  {De  Pudicit.  6)  "Whosoever  shall  have  said  to  his  brother  Racha, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  Gehenna  (reus  erit  Gehennae)."  He  also  connects 
{De  Orat.  ii)  the  saying  in  Gen.  xlv.  24  (LXX)  "Be  not  angry  (dpyi^effOe)  in  the 
way,"  with  the  precept  in  Matthew ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Hebrew 
in  Genesis,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Syriac  in  Matthew,  is  rendered  by  AquUa 
"moved  to  rage  ((cXoveurtfe),"  S3rmmachus,  fidxeffOe,  and  "'AXXos,"  Oopv^itrde. 

[3499  (\)J>]  Clement  of  Alexandria  (198)  under  the  head  of  "filthy  speaking 
(alffxpoXoyia) " — after  referring  to  Eph.  iv.  29  "  every  corrupt  word  out  of  your 
mouth,"  and  to  ii.  v.  4  "filthiness  and  foolish  speaking  {jtJuipoKa^ia)" — says  "But 
if  he  that  called  his  brother  a  fool  {jiMpiti)  is  liable  unto  (eii)  Judgment,  what 
shall  we  declare  about  him  that  [thus]  speaks-foolishly  {jov  iiMpoXoyovmoi)!'^ 
apparently  implying  that  such  "  foolish  speech"  is  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  calhng 
a  brother  foolish;  for  he  adds,  "Or  [shall  we  confess  that]  about  such  a  one  also 
(17  Koi  xefX  TovTov)  it  is  written  (Mt.  xii.  36)  'whosoever  shall  speak  an  idle 
(ap-^bv)  word  shall  give  account  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  judgment'?"  Here 
Clement  actually  substitutes  Matthew's  lowest  d^;ree  of  punishment,  namely 
^'^ Judgment,"  for  the  highest,  ^'Gehenna,"  besides  giving  the  impression  that  he 
regards  the  use  of  the  term  "^fooH  as  less  serious  than  other  offences. 

[3499  (v)  q'\  Somewhat  similarly  Origen  (Horn.  Jerem.  xviii.  15)  quotes  the  text 
correctly  but  infers  from  it  that  there  must  be  some  worse  punishment  than 
Gehenna :  "  But  if  he  that  hath  said  to  his  brother.  Fool,  is  to  be  liable  unto  the 
Gehenna  of  fire,  to  what  (rlyt)  shall  the  adulterer  be  liable?  I  seek  some  greeUer 
punishment  than  the  Gehenna  of  fire.  And  perhaps  I  might  say  (kcU  raxo  etiroifu 
Suf)  that  the  Gehenna  belongs  to  the  involuntary  [acts],  to  those  that  are  able  to  be 
purified."  He  seems  to  imply  that  the  fault  is  comparatively  slight.  His  comment 
on  the  passage  in  Matthew  is  lost,  so  that  we  do  not  know  how  he  would  have  dealt 
with  the  fact  that,  in  Matthew,  Judgment,  the  Sanhedrin  and  Gehenna,  form  a 
climax. 

[3499  (v)r]  Ephrem  Syrus  has  (p.  66)  "Sed  ego  dico  vobis.  Qui  dicit  fratri 
suo,  Fatue,"  and  (p.  68)  "Qui  dicit  fratri  suo,  Vilis,  aut  Stulte,"  on  which  his 
comment,  "non  est  absonum  istius  quoque  calumniam  appellare  adulterium,'^ 
seems  at  first  like  an  attempt  to  answer  some  argument  like  that  of  Origen  which 
brought  in  a  mention  of  "  adultery."  But  perhaps  Ephrem  saw,  in  this  slanderous 
use  of  Alori,  an  allusion  to  Isaiah's  language,  speaking  sometimes  of  "children  that 
rebelled,"  but  sometimes  of  "the  seed  of  the  adulterer."  His  comment,  as  a  whole, 
is  confused.  It  certainly  indicates  no  recc^nition  of  the  three  grades  of  punish- 
ment. The  Const.  Apost.  says  (ii.  32)  "If  he  that  has  called  one  of  the  laity 
(XoiVcoi')  rakan  (paicai'),  or  fool  {jiw fib*),  is  not  unpunished,  as  having  insulted  the 
name  of  Christ,  what  [must  be  the  punishment]  if  a  man  speak  against  a  bishop  !  " — 
apparently  making  the  utterances  '^^ Raca"  and  '^Fool"  equally  punishable. 
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(so  R.V.  marg.)  and  sin  not."    But  Aquila  more  correctly  has  ^'■moved 
to  rage"  or  perhaps  "  moved  to  fear^  "  (R.V.  text  has  "  Stand  in  awe," 

Christ's  doctrine  on  "anger" 

^  [3499  (v)  j]  Ps.  iv.  4  (Aq.)  KXovelffOe  koI  fir)  afiapravere  on  which  Origen  says, 
"  KXoveiaOai  is  not  imperative,  for  it  is  absurd  that  the  prophet  should  command 
anyone  KXoveTffdai.  But... the  meaning  is  indicative,  thus,  'If  it  befalls  you 
K\ove'iff0ai,  sin  not.' "  And  the  same  applies,  he  says,  to  the  LXX  dpyl^eaOe. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  says  (iv.  26)  (R.V.  with  no  altern.)  "Be  ye  angry  and 
sin  not."  Jerome,  who  makes  no  comment  on  the  verb  in  the  Psalm,  attempts, 
in  his  comment  on  the  Epistle,  to  meet  the  objection  that  it  seems  to  be  contrary 
to  Col.  iii.  8  "But  now  put  ye  also  away  all  these — anger,  wrath,  malice,  railing, 
shameful  speaking  out  of  your  mouth."  He  explains  it  thus : — There  are,  he  says, 
two  kinds  of  anger,  ist,  "cum,  injuria  lacessiti,  naturalibus  stimulis  concitamur," 
2nd,  "cum,  requiescente  impetu,  et  furore  reslincto,  potest  mens  habere  judicium, 
et  nihilominus...desiderat  ultionem."  The  former,  he  thinks,  is  the  one  contem- 
plated by  the  apostle  and  "is  conceded  to  us  as  [imperfect]  human  beings  (quasi 
hominibus  esse  concessum)."  That  is  to  say,  a  short  "furor"  and  a  short 
inability  to  "  exercise  judgment  (habere  judicium)  "  are  permitted. 

[3499  (v)  t]  In  discussing  this  difficult  subject,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  Heb.  of  the  Psalm,  rightly  rendered  by  Aquila  (kKovovixoh),  meaning  the  wild 
and  uncontrolled  agitation  either  of  rage  or  of  terror,  and  the  Greek  of  the  Epistle 
{6pryLioix,ai,  following  the  LXX  of  the  Psalm)  which  means  "anger."  The  former 
cannot  possibly  be  good,  the  latter  may  be. 

Yet  the  former,  though  not  good  in  itself,  may  be  good  for  sinners,  and  "  Be 
terrified"  may  (in  spite  of  Origen)  be  used  imperatively,  like  Ezek.  xvi.  52  "Be 
thou  also  confounded,"  especially  in  the  context  rebuking  those  who  (Ps.  iv.  2) 
"love  vanity  and  seek  after  falsehood,"  and  whom  the  Psalmist  accuses  of  turning 
his  glory  into  dishonour.  To  such  the  Psalmist  might  say,  "Though  ye  do  not 
reverence  God,  yet  at  all  events  be  terrified  by  Him,  and  sin  not."  The  Psalm 
continues,  "Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed  and  be  still.  Offer  the 
sacrifices  of  righteousness."  This  seems  to  be  on  the  same  lines  of  thought  as 
Matthew,  who  places  "If  therefore  thou  art  offering  thy  gift"  immediately  after 
the  warning  about  "fool,"  as  if  saying  "First  put  away  anger,  and  shameful 
speaking,  and  malicious  railing,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  mayest  thou  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  righteousness." 

[3499  (v)  m]  The  facts  indicate  that  Matthew's  tradition  referred  to  turbid, 
vindictive  and  passionate  rage.  This  Jesus  wholly  forbade,  declaring,  as  He  does 
elsewhere,  that  such  things,  coming  "tf«/  of  the  mouth,"  really  come  "out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart,"  so  that  they  reveal  the  man's  selfish  and  revengeful 
nature,  just  as  that  which  comes  (Deut.  viii.  3,  Is.  Iv.  11)  ^'■out  0/  the  mouth"  of 
God  reveals  God's  loving  and  kindly  nature.  Compare  the  curious  and  apparently 
superfluous  phrases  in  Col.  iii.  8  "put  away  ye  also  all  these... shameful-speaking 
(alTxpoXoyi-o-v)  out  of  your  mouth"  with  Eph.  iv.  29  "let  no  corrupt  {aoivph^) 
speech  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  " — including  the  contexts  in  both  passages, 
describing  the  "new  man,"  and  the  "renewal"  in  "the  spirit."  It  will  then 
appear  that  Jesus,  far  from  tolerating  passionate  and  vindictive  fury  for  a  limited 
period — say,  till  "sundown" — prohibited  it  altogether  as  being  (Jas.  iii.  15) 
"devilish  (5o(/io»'tu)5Tjs),"  and  incompatible  with  the  Holy  Spirit.     Similarly,  in 
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a  diflferent  thing  from  "fear").  Now  this  same  Hebrew  word  is 
actually  used  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  passage  of  Matthew.  In 
Aramaic  it  rarely  or  never  (except  under  Biblical  influence)  means 
"moved  to  fear"  but  almost  always  "moved  to  anger."     If  that 


eflFect,  Hennas  says  {Mand.  v.  i.  3)  "The  Lord  dwelleth  in  longsuffering  but 
the  devil  in  passionate  anger  {6^vxo\ia)"  so  that  the  two  spirits  are  contrary  to 
each  other.  The  phrase  retained  by  Matthew  (xv.  11  foil.)  "tmi  of  tJu  mouth" 
has  been  probably  altered  by  Mark,  who  has  (vii.  15,  20,  ai)  "oat  of  the  man" 
or  "out  of  men's  heart ^  as  LXX  has  substituted  ^' heart"  for  ^^mcuth"  in 
Proverbs  xviii.  4,  "The  words  of  a  man's  numth  are  as  deep  waters."  Matthew 
says  (xv.  11)"  Not  that  which  cometh  into  the  mouth  defileth  (3493  i—j)  the  man 
but  that  which  goeth  forth  out  of  the  mouth"  which  he  explains  thus  (tb.  18) 
"The  things  that  go  forth  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  [really]  out  of  the  heart, 
and  these  defile  the  man,"  and  among  these  are  {ii.  19)  "murders,  adulteries, 
fornications,  thefts,"  as  well  as  "false  testimonies  and  blasphemies." 

[3499  (v)  v]  Returning  from  this  general  doctrine  to  the  question  of  the  three 
d^rees  of  punishment,  we  find  that  the  Talmud  recognises  {Hor.  Heb.  on 
Mt.  V.  22,  quoting  " Kiddushin,  fol.  28.  i,  Chetubh.  fol.  50.  1  and  elsewhere") 
(i)  excommunication  and  (2)  scourging  for  calling  a  man  severally  "servant"  and 
"bastard";  and  {3)  '"If  [he  call  him]  wicked-man  (J?3n),  let  it  descend  with  him 
into  his  life ' :  that  is,  according  to  the  Gloss,  '  into  misery  and  penury. ' "  The 
instances  of  "  punishment  by  the  Sanhedrin  "  mentioned  by  Hor.  Heb.,  refer  to  it, 
not  as  one  of  several  degrees  of  earthly  punishment,  but  as  earthly  punishment 
contrasted  with  "  punishment  by  the  hand  of  God." 

[3499  (v)  tw]  As  r^ards  the  special  punishment  of  Gehenna,  it  is  mentioned 
{^Sabb.  33  a)  as  retribution  for  indecent  language  thus,  "  He  that  (lit.)  makethfoolish 
(from  nabaJ)  his  mouth,  they  (3041)  (?  THEY)  make  deep  for  him  Gehenna,  since 
it  is  said  (Prov.  xxii.  14)  '  A  deep  pit  [is]  the  mouth  of  (R.V.)  strange  women.' " 
And  this  leads  us  to  ask  whether  the  mention  of  Gehenna  in  Matthew  contains 
any  similar  allusion  to  scriptural  description  of  the  pumshment  of  those  who 
slanderously  say  to  a  brother  "  Moreh."  We  have  seen  above  that  Matthew  is 
probably  referring  to  the  Psalm  addressing  those  who  (iv.  2)  "love  vanity  and  seek 
after  falsehood."  Elsewhere  the  Psalmist  exclaims  against  his  slanderers  (cxx.  3 — 4) 
"What  shall  be  given  unto  thee... thou  false  tongue?  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty 
with  coals  of  juniper."  The  arrows  are  the  arrows  of  God  ;  for,  as  the  slanderers 
(Ps.  Ixiv.  3)  "  aimed  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words,"  so  {id.  7)  "  God  shall  shoot 
at  them  ;  with  an  arrow  suddenly  shall  they  be  wounded."  According  to  Rashi 
(and  the  Midrash  is  to  the  same  effect)  the  fire  of  "  coals  of  juniper  "  difiiers  from 
other  fires  in  that  //  cannot  be  extinguished  "  except  from  the  outside"  and  he 
says  that  here  it  means  "  Gehenna."  The  Epistle  of  James  (iii.  6 — 8)  describes 
the  tongue  as  a  "restless  evil,"  "setting  on  fire  the  wheel  of  nature,"  and  being 
*'  set  on  fire  by  Gehenna."  WTiether  Gehenna  be  regarded  as  prompting,  or 
as  punishing,  the  slander,  in  either  case  the  metaphor  is  appropriate.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  does  not  connote  eternal  punishment. 

[3499  (v)  x\  Our  conclusion  is  that  this  tradition  of  Matthew,  if  it  represents 
(as  it  probably  does)  something  actually  taught  by  Christ,  does  not  convict  Him  of 
inconsistency  in  fiercely  inveighing  against  the  Pharisees.  He  forbade  vindictive- 
ness,  not  anger.     If  He   really  called  the  Pharisees  "ofl&pring  of  vipers"  (as 
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Aramaic  word  was  the  original  in  Matthew,  then  the  saying  forbade 
us  to  be  "furious,"  "passionate,"  or  "vindictive."  In  that  case  it 
warns  us  against  being  "angry"  for  any  cause,  so  far  as  the  anger 
is  of  that  self-regarding  kind  which  makes  us  say  "7e/^"  (as  Moses 
did)  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  the  outrage  done  to  justice, 
decency,  or  righteousness,  or  to  society,  or  to  God.  When  a  man 
"  speaks  out  of  the  abundance "  of  a  heart  filled,  not  with  just 
anger  but  with  selfish  vindictiveness  or  spite  or  malignity,  it  implies 
an  inner  source  of  evil  such  as  is  described  in  the  only  passage  of 
N.T.  that  mentions  Gehenna,  outside  the  gospels,  "The  tongue  is  a 
fire... and  setteth  on  fire  the  wheel  of  nature  and  is  set  on  fire  by 
Gehenna^. ^'' 

Although  we  have  no  proof  that  Moreh  was  used  in  the  first 
century  by  Aramaic-speaking  Jews  concerning  "  the  rebellious  son  " 
in  the  Law — connected  in  Scripture  with  the  phrases  "  glutton  " 
(or  "riotous  liver")  and  "wine-bibber"  as  shewn  in  3499  (v)  mioW. — 
it  is  antecedently  credible  that  a  term  so  constantly  used  in  the 
Talmud  may  also  have  been  in  vernacular  use,  at  all  events  among 
the  Pharisees  in  Greek-speaking  GaHlee,  who  may  have  used  it 
against  Jesus  to  combine  the  Greek  notion  of  "folly"  with  the 
Hebrew  notion  of  "rebellion."    Somewhat  as  Naomi  says  (Ruth  i.  20) 

Matthew  declares),  and  said  to  them  "  ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil "  (as  John 
declares),  Christians  are  bound  to  suppose  that  such  a  charge  must  have  been 
based  not  on  a  heated  imagination  but  on  spiritual  insight.  We  must  regret  the 
necessity  for  the  charge,  rather  than  the  charge  itself.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  probably  many  Pharisees  (besides  Nicodemus)  whom  He  would  never 
have  included  in  His  censure  of  their  rulers.  Non-Christians  may  fairly  point  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  Jews  do  not  connect  Jesus  with  the  word 
"  devil "  till  He  had  first  connected  them  with  it  (viii.  44)  ' '  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil."  But  Christians  may  reply  by  quoting  the  context  of  the  Jewish 
accusation  (viii.  48)  "Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil}" 
Christ's  accusation  was  based  on  a  moral  ground  and  moral  relationship.  "Ye 
seek  to  kill  me,"  He  says,  and  therefore,  "  ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil. ..he  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning."  But  the  Jewish  use  of  ^^ Samaritan"  shews  a 
feeling  of  jealous  or  envious  exclusiveness,  such  as  is  called  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
*' factiousness,"  or  ^^partisanship  "  ipidela.  The  Epistle  of  James  uses  the  same 
word  in  its  doctrine  about  "  the  tongue"  that  is  like  a  fountain  sending  forth  from 
the  same  "  opening  "  (perhaps  in  Hebrew  "  mouth "  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  1 — 10)  " 
"sweet"  and  "bitter"  water  (iii.  16)  "  Where  jealousy  dind factiousness  [are]  there 
confusion  [is]  and  all  vile  doing."  This  resembles  the  thought  of  Hermas  above 
referred  to  (3499  (v)  u) ;  and  it  agrees  with  the  whole  of  Christ's  doctrine  about 
purifying  the  source  of  action,  whether  called  "  the  heart "  or  "  the  eye,"  or  "the 
vessel,"  or  "the  spirit." 

*  Jas.  iii.  6. 
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"Call  me  not  Naomi  \i.e.  sweet]  but  Marah  [i.e.  bitter],"  so  the 
Pharisees  may  have  said  in  a  bitter  jest  concerning  Jesus,  "  He  calls 
himself  '  bar  Adam,'  as  though  he  were  *  son '  in  some  mysterious 
sense;  but  he  is,  in  fact,  the  'rebellious  son'  of  the  Law,  a  'glutton,' 
a  '  wine-bibber,'  a  '  companion  of  publicans  and  harlots ' — AforeA, 
rebel  and  fool,  worthy  to  be  stoned  as  the  Law  prescribes." 

[3499  (vi)]  Matthew  goes  on  to  connect  this  liability  to  Gehenna 
with  the  liability  to  imprisonment  for  debt :  "  If  therefore  thou  art 
offering  thy  gift  at  the  altar  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go 
thy  way,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift.  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly... lest... the  judge  deliver 
thee  to  th€  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence  till  thou  have  paid  the  last 
farthing^."  The  italicised  words  are  reported  similarly  by  Luke, 
who,  however,  prefixes  to  them  nothing  about  an  "altar,"  but  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  what  may  be  called  natural  religion  addressed  to 
"hypocrites,"  thus,  "Ye  hypocrites... why  do  ye  not  even  of  your 
own  selves  judge  that  which  is  righteous*?" 

This  affords  two  striking  contrasts  with  Enochian  doctrine. 
First,  Enoch  assigned  Gehenna  to  those  who  did  not  "  exalt  God " ; 
the  gospels  assign  the  "prison" — which  appears  to  represent 
Gehenna — to  those  who  are  (as  Matthew  says)  too  ready  to  exalt  God 
at  the  "  altar  "  while  dealing  unrighteously  with  man  in  daily  life,  or 
(as  Luke  says)  not  ready  to  judge  righteously  in  a  spontaneous  and 
natural  way.  Secondly,  Enoch  implies  that  the  torture  in  the 
"  valley "  will  be  unending,  and  objectless  except  as  a  spectacle  for 
the  righteous;  the  gospels  imply  that  the  debt  will  be  ultimately  paid 
"to  the  last  farthing." 

In  thus  depreciating  what  may  be  called  an  official  exaltation  of 
God  at  the  altar  in  comparison  with  the  spontaneous  service  of  God 
by  service  lovingly  rendered  to  man,  Jesus  would  be  teaching  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Micah,  which  contrasts  the  two,  and 

^  Mt  V.  23 — 6.  The  italicised  words  are  parall.  to  Lk.  xii.  58 — 9,  which  has 
"exactor"  instead  of  "officer,"  and  other  slight  differences. 

*  [3499  (ii-i)  a]  Lk.  xii.  56—7,  where  Lk.  (ib.  54)  mentions  "the  multitudes" 
as  addressed,  but  the  parall.  Mt.  xvi.  i  mentions  "Pharisees  and  Sadducees." 
The  same  parallelism — probably  to  be  explained  by  interpretation  of  Hebrew, 
not  by  "tendency" — occurs  in  Mt.  iii.  7,  Lk.  iii.  7.  For  the  thought  comp. 
Jn  vii.  14  "Judge  not  according  to  appearance  but  judge  righteous  judgment," 
addressed  {ib.  10)  to  "the  multitude." 
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exalts  the  latter — not  without  an  allusion  to  that  Hinnom-worship  or 
Moloch-worship  from  which  Gehenna  had  derived  its  name  :  "  '  Shall 
I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  ray  body  for  the 
sin  of  my  soul?'  'He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good. 
And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  judgment  and  to 
love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God^?'" 

[3499  (vii)]  One  parallel  remains,  where  Matthew  may  have 
defined  and  amplified  the  brief  phrase  "cast  into  Gehenna,"  and 
where  Luke  may  have  restored  it : — 

Mt.  X.  28  Lk.  xii.  4 — 5 

"And  be  not  afraid  of  those  "But  I  say  unto  you  my  friends, 

that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  Be  not  afraid  of  those  that  kill 
able  to  kill  the  soul;  but  fear  the  body  and  after  these  things 
rather  him  that  is  able  to  destroy  have  not  [power]  to  do  anything 
both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna.''''        over   and   above   [this].     But    I 

will  shew  you  whom  ye  should 
fear.  Fear  him  who,  after  killing, 
hath  authority  to  cast  into 
Gehenna.  Yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
Fear  him^" 


^  Mic.  vi.  7 — 8. 

*  [3499  (vii)  a]  Perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  absence  of 
antithesis  in  the  original  (which  was,  in  effect,  "kill  the  body — and  then — nothing 
more")  has  induced  Matthew  to  supply  "not  able  to  kill  the  soul,"  as  the 
implied  antithesis  to  "kill  the  body,"  and  then  to  paraphrase  "cast  [into  the 
flame]"  as  meaning  "destroy,"  and  to  set  forth  the  completeness  of  the  destruc- 
tion as  being  that  of  "soul  as  well  as  body."  Comp.  Judg.  xx.  48  "j*?^  on  fire," 
where,  for  "set,"  LXX  has  "burned  [ivt-K(rr\aa.vy  but  A  (more  correctly)  "cast 
(l^air^o-retXav)."  But  note  that  (Lightf.  on  i  Thess.  v.  23)  the  "opposition"  of 
"soul"  and  "body"  is  comparatively  rare  in  N.T.  (there  is  no  opposition  in  Mt. 
vi.  25). 

[3499  (vii)  d]  In  Enoch  xxii.  13  "their  souls  will  not  be  slain  on  the  day  of 
judgment  nor  will  they  be  raised  from  thence,"  "  they"  refers  to  "sinners  complete 
in  their  crimes."  Prof.  Charles  says  "The  worst  penalty  appears  to  be  'the 
slaying  of  the  soul,'  but  even  this  did  not  imply  annihilation."  Add  ib.  xcix.  11 
"Woe  to  you  who  hope  for  misfortune  to  your  neighbour;  for  you  will  be  slain 
in  Sheol,"  ib.  cviii.  2 — 3  (concerning  "those  who  work  evil"  and  "the  trans- 
gressors") "their  spirits  will  be  slain  and  they  will  cry  and  make  lamentation  in 
a  place  that  is  a  waste  wilderness,  and  they  will  burn  with  fire  where  there  is  no 
earth."  These  two  passages  are  not  in  The  Similitudes,  Section  li.  of  Enoch,  which 
is  confined  to  chapters  xxxvii — Ixxi.  They  belong  severally  to  Section  i.  and 
Section  v.,  as  to  which  Prof.  Charles  says  (pp.  261 — 2)  that  "at  first  sight,  the 
evidence   for  unity  of   authorship  seems    overwhelming,"   but    that,  on    closer 
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If  Matthew  represents  the  original  we  may  suppose  that  Jesus 
used  the  Aramaic  "mortify"  or  "cause  to  die,"  which  Matthew  has 
rendered  by  the  Greek  "  destroy  "  or  "  lose."  This  habitually  occurs 
elsewhere,  with  "sou/  (or,  /t/e),"  in  the  doctrine  that  whosoever 
'WosefA"  his  'Wi/e  (or,  sou/)"  shall  ''save"  or  "^ain"  it.  Then  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  if  a  man  does  not,  of  his  own  accord,  "lose" 
or  "destroy"  this  lower  sensual  "body"  and  "life"  during  this 
present  existence,   the  work  must  be  performed  hereafter^     Luke 

examination,  "  there  is  no  conclusion  open  to  us  other  than  that  they  proceed  from 
different  authors."  This  maybe  so,  but  a  dangerous  assumption  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Prof.  Charles's  conclusion  that  "the  obvious  points  of  agreement 
necessitate  the  assumption  that  one  of  the  two  authors  had  the  work  of  the  other 
before  him."  May  not  both  have  borrowed  from  a  common  Inheritance  of 
tradition  ? 

Chap.  xcix.  ii — 15  is  remarkable  for  a  double  mention  of  "neighbour" 
("Woe  to  you  who  hope  for  misfortune  to  your  neighbour... -woe  to  them  who. ..slay 
their  neighbours  ").  The  word  does  not  appear  to  be  prominent  in  Enoch  as  a  whole, 
and  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Prof.  Charles's  Index. 

"  KILLING  "   OR    "  MORTIFYING  " 

^  [3499  (vii)  f ]  It  should  be  noted  that,  whereas  Hebrew  scripture  applies 
"  cause-to-die,"  Aq.  davarbu  (Gesen.  560)  to  death  inflicted  either  by  men  or  by 
God,  the  Targums  are  said  (Levy  Ch.  ii.  34  a)  to  retain  it  only  when  the  death  is 
caused  by  God  (i  S.  xiv.  13  being  called  an  exception).  "Cause-to-die," however, 
occurs  in  the  Aramaic,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  of  Ezek.  xiii.  19,  "  ye  have 
profaned  me. ..to  cause-to-die  the  souls  that  should  not  die."  Still  Brederek 
confirms  this  view  as  to  Onkelos,  who  retains  "cause-to-die"  only  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
7,  10,  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  but  has  "kill"  etc.  elsewhere,  and  "blot  out"  in 
Gen.  xviii.  25  (Heb.  "[unjustly]  cause-to-die..."). 

^^Cause-to-die"  is  used  by  Delitzsch  in  Rom.  viii.  13  "If  by  the  spirit  ye 
mortify  (BavaTovTe)  the  deeds  of  the  body  ye  shall  live,"  Col.  iii.  5  ^'Mortify 
(wfKpwffaTe)   therefore   your   members   [that   are]   upon   the    earth : — fornication, 

uncleanness,  passion "     The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  about  "mortifying" 

oneself  in  the  Talmud  (Levy  iii.  59  b)  "  What  must  a  man  do  to  live  ?  Ife  must 
cause-to-die  his-own-self  (see  3499  (vii)/),"  "The  Law  is  observed  by  none  but 
him  who  (lit.)  causes-to-die  his-own-self  upon  it."  The  latter  is  rendered  by  Levy 
"der  sein  Leben  dabei  aufopfert,"  but  by  Goldschmidt  (Berach.  6^b,  Sabb.  83^) 
"der  sich  fur  sie  tbten  lasst." 

[3499  (vii)  d'\  In  classical  Greek,  davarbu  is  applied  mostly  to  death  inflicted 
by  the  public  executioner  (as  also  often  in  LXX).  Comparing  the  predictions  of 
"  causing-to-die  "  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days  (Mk  xiii.  9,  12  Sap^fffirde... 
6aj>aTwaov<riv  airrovs,  Mt.  xxiv.  9  airoKTevovatv  vfids,  Lk.  xxi.  17,  16  8it!)^v<riy... 
davaruffovcnv  i^  vfiQv) — where  Mark  alone  makes  mention  of  "scourging" — with 
Matthew's  account  of  the  predictions  in  the  Precepts  to  the  Twelve  (Mt.  x.  17,  21 
fiaffTtywffovffiv  vna,i...dava.T(haov(TLv  avrois)  we  infer  (i)  that  the  rare  word  davarbu 
was  probably  selected  by  all  the  Synoptists  in  order  to  indicate  death  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.     But  (i)  the  original  perhaps  mentioned,  not  "causing-to-die," 
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may  have  paraphrased  this  on  account  of  its  liabihty  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  he  substitutes  "  hath  authority  "  for  "  is  able "  (which 
might  imply  unjust  power)  and  avoids  the  thought  of  absolute 
destruction,  leaving  the  issue  unexpressed. 

but  "smiting."  This,  as  we  have  seen  above  (3198 foil.)  might  mean  "killing." 
Matthew  (in  the  Discourse)  and  Luke  may  have  interpreted  it  as  "  killing,"  and 
hence  may  have  omitted  "smiting."  Mark — followed  by  Matthew  (in  the 
Precepts) — may  have  combined  "smiting"  with  "killing." 

[3499  (vii)^]  The  Hebrew  for  "smiting"  is  D*DO,  and  the  Hebrew  for  "of 
you"  (Lk.  xxi.  i6  "shall  put  to  death  (davaTw<7ova-iv)  [some]  of  you'") — a  phrase 
peculiar  to  Luke  here — is  (Delitzsch)  DDO.  It  is  possible  that  Luke — here 
resorting  to  (3333  e)  a  Hebrew  gospel — has  been  misled  by  an  obscure  gloss  taking 
D''DID  as  DSD  and  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  martyrs  would  not  be  wholly 
killed,  only  a  part  of  them— the  mortal  part.  But  i  Thess.  v.  23  says  that  the 
"body,"  with  the  "soul  and  spirit,"  is  to  be  preserved  "entire."  The  apparent 
inconsistency  might  originate  an  explanation,  based  on  O.T.  expressions  "not 
a  hair  of  his  head  shall  fall  to  the  ground"  (i  S.  xiv.  45  etc.),  explaining  that  the 
real  personality  of  the  believer  was  to  be  preserved  entire,  and  unharmed  (Lk. 
xxi.  18)  *^Not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  perish."  This  would,  of  course,  not  refer 
to  literal  "hair."  It  would  be  the  Eastern  way  of  saying  what  Socrates  said 
concerning  his  prosecutors,  "They  have  the  power  to  kill  me  but  not  to  harm 
me."  Qavardw  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  gospels  except  in  the  description 
of  the  Jewish  rulers  as  seeking  to  procure  the  execution  of  Jesus  (Mk  xiv.  55, 
Mt.  xxvi.  59,  xxvii.  1).  John  never  uses  it,  but  represents  Jesus  as  saying  (xvi.  2) 
"  The  hour  cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  (p.rcoKriiva.i)  you  shall  think  that  he 
offereth  service  to  God." 

[3499  (vii)yj  From  the  facts  alleged  above  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
Christ's  doctrine  about  "  causing- to-die,"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  might  cause  some 
perplexity  to  Greek  interpreters,  especially  when  they  had  also  to  explain  in  Greek 
what  was  to  be  thus  caused  to  die.  Paul  uses  a  great  variety  of  expressions, 
some  appealing  to  Greek,  some  to  Jewish,  thought,  but,  as  a  whole,  indicating 
that  he  had  in  view  the  noun  used  in  the  above-quoted  Talmudic  saying  that  a 
man  must  mortify,  or  cause  to  die,  "his  own-self."  The  noun  \s  etzem,  literally 
"bone."  But  it  often  means  the  real  and  substantial  self  of  anything;  and  the 
plural,  "bones"  may  be  used  as  we,  in  English,  use  "heart."  As  we  might  say 
"my  heart  is  vexed,  or  cries  out,"  so  the  Psalmist  says  (Ps.  vi.  2 — 3)  "my  bones 
are  vexed,"  followed  by  "my  soul  also  is  sore  vexed,"  shewing  that  "bones"  is 
used  in  parallelism  to  "soul."  Origen  (Lomm.  xii.  7)  well  says  (ad loc.)  that  it  is 
the  joints,  or  harmonies,  of  the  bones  of  "  the  soul"  that  are  disordered.  Comp. 
Ps.  li.  8  "that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice,"  and  ib.  xxxv.  10 
"All  ray  bones  shall  say...."  In  Exod.  xxiv.  xo  (A.V.)  "the  body  {}\t..  bone),  oi 
heaven,"  (R.V.)  "  the  very  heaven,"  and  in  the  frequent  phrase  "  the  bone  of  this 
day,"  meaning  "this  selfsame  day,"  "bone"  is  never  rendered  literally  by  LXX, 
but  it  is  by  Aquila  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Exek.  xl.  i  (Aq.)  "  in  the  bone..."). 
The  Heb.  "  bone  "  is  represented  by  Aramaic  words,  differing  from  the  Hebrew  in 
form,  but  also  meaning  "bone"  .or  ^^  limb"  etc.,  so  that  the  thought,  or  idiom, 
remains  the  same  (Brederek  p.  88,  Levy  Ch.  i.  7  a,  154 — 5,  389).  So,  in  Test. 
XII  Patr.  p.  xliii  Prof.  Charles  explains  the  unintelligible  Gk  "in  the  heart  of  his 
bones"  as  a  mistranslation  of  Heb.  "on  his  very  heart.' 
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In  either  case  we  must  regard  "fear"  as  meaning  that  hopeful, 
trustful,  and  reverential  awe,  which  seems  always  to  be  intended 
when  the  scriptures  speak  of  "the  fear  of  God."  And  in  either 
case  Gehenna  does  not  imply  objectless  torture. 


[3499  (vii)^]  Etzem  is  used  in  the  latter  of  two  sayings  ascribed  to  Hillel 
in  Aboth  i.  14,  15  (i)  "A  name  made  great  is  a  name  destroyed;  he  that  increases 
not  decreases ;...,  he  that  serves  himself  with  the  crown  \i^.  makes  worldly  profit, 
as  a  teacher,  out  of  the  royal  crown  of  the  Law]  perishes  " ;  (1)  "  If  I  (emph.) 
am  not  for  myself  (lit.  for  me,  V)  who  is  for  me?  And  supposing  that  I  (emph.) 
am  for  my  tmm-self  (lit.  for  my  etzem),  what  am  I  ?  If  not  now,  when?"  The 
exact  meaning  of  this  very  ancient  and  obscure  saying  is  disputed.  It  seems  to 
deal  in  epigrammatic  contraries,  and  to  teach  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  "  increasing"  and  "  becoming  great,"  and  also  a  right  way  of  serving  one's 
^*self"  and  a  wrong  way  of  serving  one's  '^^  own-self."  The  man  that  is  for  his 
" aum-self'' — what  is  he?     He  is  nothing. 

This  view  of  the  bad  nature  of  the  "own-self"  is  confirmed  by  Aboth  ii.  5 
"Separate  not  thine  own-self  ixora  the  congregation  and  trust  not  in  thine  own-self 
until  the  day  of  thy  death,"  and  ib.  8  "  More  flesh,  more  worms  ;  more  treasures, 
more  care... ;  more  Law,  more  life  (Prov.  iii.  i — 2)  more  wisdom,  more  scholars  ; 
more  righteousness,  more  peace.  He  that  has  gained  a  good  name  has  gained  it 
for  his  own-self  (lit.  for  his  etzem).  He  that  has  gained  for  himself  (lit.  for  him) 
words  of  Law  has  gained  for  himself  (lit.  for  him)  life  for  the  world  to  come." 
Here  "his  own-self  ^^  appears  to  be  contrasted  with  "  himself,"  as  in  Aboth  L  15 
quoted  above.  The  former  means  "his  own  unaided  self,"  or  "his  own  solitary 
self,"  or  "his  own  self-seeking  self."  This  notion  of  "aloneness"  may  be 
illustrated  fi-om  the  Palestinian  Lectionary,  where  the  Aramaic  for  "bom" 
meaniiig  ^'self"  is  used  {Thes.  Syr.  782)  in  Jn  viii.  16,  xvi.  32,  "  I  am  not  alone" 
etc  The  Aboth  indicates  that  this  "self"  is  not  only  "selfish"  but  also 
transitory.  Only  the  unselfish  self  "gains  life  for  the  world  to  come."  The  very 
next  saying  confirms  this  view  (ib.  ii.  9)  "  Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  received 
from  Hillel  and  from  Shammai.  He  used  to  say,  If  thou  hast  practised  Law 
much,  claim  not  merit  to  thine  oum-self  (lit  to  thine  etzem)  for  thereunto  wast 
thou  created." 

[3499  (vii)  h"]  What  does  this  saying  mean  in  effect,  except  what  Paul  says 
(Rom.  vii.  18)  "I  know  that  in  me — that  is,  in  vaj flesh — there  dwelleth  no  good"? 
It  is  true  that  he  represents  Hillel's  thought  of  the  '■'bone"  by  the  Greek  ''flesh." 
But  this  might  be  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  could  not  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  "bone"  whereas  the  "flesh,"  as  being  a  substantial 
obstacle  to  the  spirit,  was  intelligible  throughout  the  Empire.  "  The  flesh,"  then, 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  might  often  correspond  to  the  "etzem"  or  "bone," 
meaning  the  unaided,  transitory,  earthy  self,  with  which  Paul  the  Pharisee  must 
have  been  familiar  as  a  fiindamental  word  in  the  doctrine  banded  down  to  him  by 
Gamaliel  from  the  great  Hillel  and  taught  by  Hillel's  disciples.  But  the  etzem 
might  also  be  represented,  sometimes  by  the  emphatic  "  I "  used  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  to  denote  man  unaided  by  God,  sometimes  by  such  phrases  as 
(Col.  ii.  ir)  "the  body  of  the  flesh,"  and  {ib.  iii.  5)  "the  members  that  are  upon 
the  earth, "  as  to  which  we  may  compare  Judg.  xis.  29  (lit.) ' '  according  to  her  bones," 
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[3499  (viii)]  Prof.  Charles  {Enoch  p.  loo)  tells  us  that  later  Judaism 
regarded  Gehenna  as  the  Purgatory  of  faithless  Jews  but  the  place 
of  eternal  perdition  for  the  Gentiles,  The  doctrine  of  the  gospels 
is  that  Gehenna  awaits  those  who  break  the  Law  of  neighbourly  love, 
while  the  Feast  of  the  Kingdom  awaits  those  who  keep  it.  Mark,  it 
is  true,  nowhere  expressly  says  this.  But  that  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  gives  us  merely  an  outline  of  Christ's  life,  with  a  few 
episodes — not  His  doctrine.  In  Matthew,  Jesus  is  represented  as 
saying  to  the   Pharisees,  "  How  shall  ye  escape  the  judgment  of 

(R.V.)  "limb  by  limb,"  Job  vii.  15  (R.V.)  "my  bones,"  (A.V.)  "my  life," 
(Rashi)   "membra  ista  quae  in  me  sunt." 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  Ahoth  ii.  17  (Levy  13)  "When  thou  prayest,  make 
not  thy  prayer  a  [formal  and]  fixed  task,  but  an  entreaty  before  the  Omnipresent 
[lit.  the  Place]... and  be  not  wicked  (lit.)  in  the  face  of  thine  own-self'  (Taylor 
"wicked  unto  thyself").  This  has  been  (Levy  iii.  679  and  iv.  240 /5)  variously 
interpreted.  But  the  italicised  phrase  occurs  in  Joma  ib''  the  eighth  day  is  to  be 
a  feast  in  the  face  of  its  own-self"  meaning  "  by  itself"  "  independently,"  ^*  taken 
apart  from  other  days."  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  meaning  would  be, 
"Pray  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  penitent  heart. ..do  not  pray  as  a  mere  fixed  form 
outwardly. ...Do  not  be  still  wicked  in  thy  secret  self  apart  from  God." 

[3499  (vii)?]  Of  course,  "flesh"  is  the  more  customary  word  to  express  the 
Hebrew  antithesis  to  "spirit"  in  human  nature.  And  the  influence  of  Jesus,  if 
He  introduced  new  thoughts  about  Man  or  Adam,  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  into 
Paul's  doctrine  new  phrases  about  the  old  and  the  new  Adam,  or  Man,  strange,  at 
that  time,  to  his  countrymen,  and  more  akin  to  the  language  of  Epictetus  than  to 
Rabbinical  tradition.  It  would  therefore  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Hillel's 
tradition  as  to  the  etzem,  or  unaided  self,  played  more  than  a  subordinate  part  in 
Pauline  or  other  early  Christian  tradition,  and  in  our  Lord's  own  teaching.  But 
it  may  very  well  have  influenced  His  language  as  to  "self-mortifying,"  "losing 
one's  own  soul,"  etc.;  and  perhaps  Matthew's  expression,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  (x.  28  "soul  and  body"),  may  be  an  attempt  to  express  the  thought 
of  Hillel  as  handed  down  and  developed  by  Christ. 

[3499  (vii)/]  As  regards  Christ's  general  doctrine,  if  He  was  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  purification  of  human  nature  in  connection  with  the  metaphorical 
"bone,"  meaning  "  self,"  it  could  hardly  be  but  that  He  would  also  connect  it 
with  the  famous  vision  of  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  i — 14)  describing  the  resurrection  of  the 
"dry  bones"  under  the  breath  of  the  Spirit.  "These  bones,"  says  the  prophecy 
(tb.  1 1),  "  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel :  behold  they  say.  Our  bones  are  dried  up, 
and  our  hope  is  lost."  Such  expressions  are  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  and  among 
them  is  one  on  which  Origen  comments  (Ps.  xxxii.  3)  "My  bones  waxed  old." 
Origen  (Lomm.  xii.  132)  bases  on  it  an  allusion  to  Pauline  doctrine,  contrasting 
"  the  old  man  "  with  the  man  that  is  "renewed  day  by  day."  Paul  himself  may 
very  well  have  drawn  some  of  his  expressions  about  "the  old  man"  and  "the  new" 
from  Biblical  combinations  of  this  kind.  Ezekiel's  vision,  revealing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  redemption  of  Israel  unhelped,  must  have  played  a  part  in  all 
subsequent  prophetic  or  Messianic  doctrine  concerning  the  redemption  of  Israel 
helped,  when  the  Lord  fulfilled  His  promise  to  the  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  14) 
"  I  will  put  my  spirit  in  you  and  ye  shall  live." 
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Gehenna  ?  "  and  "  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ; 
and,  when  he  is  become  so,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  a  son  of 
Gehenna  than  yourselves  \"  Also,  both  Matthew  and  Luke  represent 
Him  as  excluding  some  who  expect  to  be  included,  while  including 
the  Gentiles.  Matthew's  version  is,  "Many  shall  come  from  the  East 
and  the  West  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
cast  forth  into  the  outer  darkness  :  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth-." 

"Gnashing  of  teeth,"  in  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  denotes  the 
expression  of  the  desire  to  devour  an  enemy.  Origen  suggests  that 
the  enemy  is  the  sinful  self.  More  probably  the  Greek  word 
signifying  (i)  "roaring  [for  pain],"  but  capable  of  meaning  (2)  "  biting," 
"clenching,"  or  "chattering  [of  teeth],"  has  been  taken  by  Matthew  in 
the  latter  sense,  and  he  has  supplied  "of  teeth"  to  make  the  meaning 
clear.  Both  Isaiah  and  Revelation  represent  men  as  "  cursing  "  or 
"  blaspheming "  under  the  stroke  of  plagues ;  but  that  such  a  state 
should  be  permanent  in  Gehenna  is  contrary  to  the  general  consensus 
of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  tradition  as  well  as  to  the  best  conceptions  of 
what  is  fitting. 

^  Mt.  xxiii.  33,  15.  But  did  "twofold"  mean,  in  the  original,  as  mjama  72  d, 
"  heirs  of  a  double  Gehenna^''  i.e.  the  painful  restraints  of  the  Law  in  this  world, 
and  the  pains  of  Gehenna  in  the  next  ? 

-  [3499  (viii)  a]  Mt.  viii.  11 — n.  The  parallel  Lk.  xiii.  28 — 9  is  somewhat 
different.  But  both  have  " gnasAing iPpvyfibs)  of  teeth."  There  is  a  diflSculty  here. 
If  the  word  means  '■^gnashing"  then  the  sense  would  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  usage 
of  LXX  where  (as  in  Acts  vii.  54  t^pvx^")  '^  is  applied  to  persecutors  "gnashing 
their  teeth"  against  an  expected  victim.  Accordingly  Origen  {Comm.  Matth. 
X.  2,  Lomm.  iii.  13)  says  "they  will  be  as  it  were  angered  against  themselves" 
and  (on  Ps.  L  5,  Lomm.  xi.  391)  speaks  of  "a  cJtrunng  (fuurnriKTjv)  power  of  the 
soul. ..in  the  season  of  the  conviction  of  sins."  But  L.S.  shews  that  ^pvKu 
''gnaw"  and  ^pvxu  "roar'"  are  regarded  by  early  authorities  as  interchangeable 
forms,  and  when  either  word  does  refer  to  the  teeth  it  appears  to  mean  either 
"gnawing"  or  (^Vetstein)  "chattering"  of  the  teeth  produced  by  cold. 

[3499  (viii)  3]  In  these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Matthew — 
who  (here  followed  by  Luke)  is  the  only  writer  in  N.T.  that  uses  Ppvyft6i 
(xiii.  42,  50  etc.)  and  always  about  Gehenna — has  been  misled  as  to  the  meaning 
of  ^pvyfwi  which  really  meant  "roaring''  or  "■  moaning"  for  pain,  and  that, 
having  taken  it  as  meaning  '^ gnashing"  he  has  erroneously  added  "of  teeth" 
to  make  the  meaning  clear.  It  is  significant  that  the  only  instance  known  of 
Aquila's  use  of  ^pvyijUn  is  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  8  "I  have  roared  (LXX  djpvd/tiir, 
Aq.  e/Si/x'^w)  by  reason  of  the  disquiettide  (LXX  artwor^funj,  Aq.  ^pvyfiov)  of 
my  heart,"  and  that  the  Heb.  for  "disquietude"  is  the  word  (3499  (iii)  ^)  from 
which  Rashi  derived  "Gehenna." 
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[3499  (ix)]  It  may  be  urged  that,  at  all  events  in  the  following 
passage,  Enoch  is  closer  than  the  gospels  to  scriptural  descriptions 
of  the  resurrection  of  sinners  because  it  mentions  both  "shame" 
(which  Daniel  does)  and  "worms"  (which  Isaiah  does),  "This  Son 
of  Man  whom  thou  hast  seen,  will  arouse  the  kings  and  the  mighty 
ones... and  he  will  put  down  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and 
kingdoms  because  they  do  not  extol  and  praise  him... and  he  will  put 
down  the  countenance  of  the  strong  and  shame  will  cover  them  : 
darkness  will  be  their  dwelling  and  worms  their  bed,  and  they  will 
have  no  hope  of  rising  from  their  beds,  because  they  do  not  extol  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits... their  power  rests  upon  their  riches,  and 
their  faith  is  in  the  gods  which  they  have  made  with  their  hands, 
and  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  have  they  denied.  And  they 
will  be  driven  forth  from  the  houses  of  His  congregations  and  of  the 
faithful  who  cleave  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits^" 

It  may  also  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Enoch  that  he  ascribes  to 
Gehenna  a  purifying  effect  upon  those  whom  the  Bible  calls  "the 
kings  of  the  earth."  He  describes  how  "  the  kings  and  the  mighty 
and  the  exalted  and  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  " — soon  afterwards 
called  '■'^ those  who  hold  the  earth'^" — will  recognise  the  Son  of  Man 
"  how  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  righteousness  is  judged 
before  him,  and  no  lying  word  is  spoken  before  him^" 

But  what  follows?  It  is  said  that  then  they  will  "glorify 
and  bless  and  extol  Him  who  rules  over  all,"  and  they  will 
"  petition  for  mercy "  and  "  their  faces  will  be  filled  with  shamed" 
They  appeal  to  "  the  angels  of  punishment "  for  pity  and  for  "  a 
little  respite  that  they  might  fall  down  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits, 
and  worship,  and  confess  their  sins  before  Him."  "We  have  now 
learnt " — they  cry — "  that  we  should  glorify  and  bless  the  Lord  of 


^  [3499  (ix)  a]  En.  xlvi.  4 — 8.  Concerning  "the  gods,"  Prof.  Charles  says, 
"This  is  a  strong  expression  for  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Sadducean 
court."  At  first  sight,  this  seems  scarcely  credible.  But  see  his  note  on 
En.  xxxviii.  5.  His  view  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  "the  kings"  are  "driven 
forth  from  the  houses  of  His  congregations."  But  may  not  the  passage  refer  in 
part  to  oppressors  in  Palestine  and  in  part  to  oppressors  everywhere  ? 

^  En.  Ixii.  I,  3.  Comp.  ib.  6  "the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  all  who  possess 
the  earth,''''  ib.  9  "...and  those  who  rule  the  earth,'"  ib.  Ixiii.  i  "the  mighty  and  the 
kings  who  possess  the  earth,"  ib.  12  "  the  mighty  and  the  kings  and  the  exalted  and 
those  who  possess  the  earth."  The  phrase  seems,  in  each  case,  to  mean  "the 
powerful  and  wealthy"  (not  "dwellers  on  the  earth"). 

=»  Ib.  Ixii.  3.  •»  lb.  Ixii.  6,  9,  10. 
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kings  and  Him  who  is  King  over  all  kings.., would  that  we  had  rest 
to  glorify  and  thank  Him  and  confess  our  faith  before  His  glory* ! " 
But  their  prayer  is  not  granted.  Nor  does  the  Son  of  Man  intercede, 
or  even  tolerate  them ;  they  "  will  be  banished  from  his  presence 
and  the  sword  will  dwell  among  them  before  his  face."  Is  this 
merciful  or  even  spiritually  consistent  ?  At  all  events  it  is  the  fiat^ 
"This  is  the  ordinance  and  judgment" — i.e.  condemnation — "of 
the  mighty  and  the  kings  and  the  exalted  and  those  who  possess 
the  earth  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits^" 

[3499  (x)]  A  little  reflection  will  shew  that  this  passage,  though 
it  may  seem  to  some  to  have  a  noble  sonorousness,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  true  nobleness  of  morality,  nor  with  scriptural 
doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  narrow  in  thought,  excluding  all 
but  the  great  and  wealthy  from  condemnation.  In  the  second  place, 
the  words,  "would  that  we  had  rest. ..to  glorify  and  thank^  Him" 
imply,  either  hypocrisy  in  those  who  utter  the  petition,  or  inhumanity 
in  Him  who  refuses  it.  For  surely  even  the  most  fervent  believer  in 
an  eternal  Gehenna  could  hardly  suppose  that  God  would  keep 
in  eternal  agony  a  spirit  that  was  really  "thankful,"  and  that  longed 
to  express  its  thanks  even  amid  the  flames  of  hell. 

Far  more  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  is  the  doctrine  of  "shame"  indirectly 
inculcated  when  Jesus  says,  in  Mark  and  Luke,  that  the  Son  of  Man 
will  be  ^^ ashamed'^  (3211  foil.)  of  everyone  that  is  '' asharmd"  of 
Him;  or,  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  that  He  will  "deny"  (or  that 
"a  denial  shall  be  given  to")  those  who  "deny"  Him;  or  that 
He  will  say  to  the  unrighteous  "I  never  knew  you*."  It  implies 
that  the  Spirit  of  humanity  disowns  and  rejects  the  inhuman 
human  being,  whether  he  be  ruler  or  subject,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor.  The  gospels  do  not  expressly  say  that  those  of  whom 
the  Son  of  Man  is  "ashamed"  will  themselves  feel  shame,  but 
they  imply  it,  both  in  the  context,  and  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sheep 


*  lb.  Ixiii.  I — 5  foil.  '  lb.  Ixiii.  1 1— 12. 

^  If  the  writer  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  damned  no  more  than  the  word 
"faith,"  one  might  try  to  justify  his  position  by  quoting  Jas.  ii.  19  "The  devils 
also  beluve  and  trembli."  But  the  "belief"  of  such  "devils"  is  incompatible 
with  "thanks,"  and  with  " glorifjring "  (in  the  true  sense).  None  can  "glorify" 
God  in  truth  without  lo\nng  Him. 

*  Mt.  vii.  23.  The  parall.  Lk.  xiii.  25  (sim.  37)  "  I  know  you  not  whence  ye 
are,"  attributes  the  words  to  "the  master  of  the  hoose." 
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and  the  Goats  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  is  represented  as  driving 
from  His  presence  those  who  have  neglected  the  claims  of  humanity: 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  the  least^  ye  did  it  not 
unto  me." 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  parable — or  any  other  of  the  Parables 
of  Waiting  peculiar  to  Matthew — was  uttered  in  detail  by  Jesus.  But 
it  well  expresses  one  aspect  of  the  naturalness  and  the  inevitability  of 
the  Law  of  Kindness — the  justice  of  the  retribution  to  be  exacted 
after  death  from  the  unkind  or  callous  souls  that  have  violated  it 
during  life.  This — which  may  be  called  the  "  neighbourly  "  aspect 
of  divine  Law — is  not  expressed,  or  at  all  events  not  prominently 
expressed  (3499  (vii)  d)  in  any  section  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  passed  over  in  the  Book  taken  as  a  whole. 

[3499  (xi)]  Summing  up  the  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  good  to  life,  we  must  remember  that  He  bases  it 
expressly  on  God! s  personal  xtXzXxon,  so  to  speak,  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  Because  the  ever-living  God  revealed  Himself  as  their 
God,  Jesus  infers  that  they,  too,  must  live  for  ever^.    Similarly  it  would 

^  Mt.  XXV.  45.     Comp.  ib.  40  "one  of  these,  my  brethren,  the  least." 

2  [3499  (xi)  a]  Mk  xii.  26,  Mt.  xxii.  32  "...God  saying,  'I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,'"  Lk.  xx.  37  "...even 
Moses  shewed... when  he  called  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  The  Hebrew  has  (Exod.  iii.  6)  "Moreover  he 
said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob."  Luke,  by  not  quoting  the  exact  words,  removes  the 
difficulty  in  Mk-Mt.,  namely,  that  they  appear  to  quote,  yet  to  omit  the  re- 
markable words  "the  God  of  thy  father."  If  inserted,  they  would  have  extended 
the  argument  to  Amram,  Moses'  father,  asserting  that  he,  too,  must  be  immortal. 

[3499  (xi)  b']  Origen  (on  Mt.  ad  loc.)  says  that  although  Jesus  might  have 
quoted  ten  thousand  other  passages  to  prove  the  resurrection,  yet  he  did  not  do 
this,  because  the  Sadducees  accepted  only  the  scripture  of  Moses:  "He  desired 
to  put  them  to  confusion  by  a  syllogism  signifying  something  of  this  kind 
{ffv\\oyi.<Tix.i^  Toiovrb  n  SriXovvri)...'  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of 
Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob.' "  The  larger  Cambridge  LXX  indicates  that  many 
other  Fathers,  and  versions,  omit  "the  God  of  thy  father."  Philo  makes  no 
reference  to  the  clause.     Rashi  is  silent  about  it. 

[3499  (xi)  c]  Yet  it  appears  well  worthy  of  notice  as  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  many  instances  in  the  Bible  of  God's  method  of  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  things  seen  to  unseen,  from  man  to  God, 
in  revealing  His  own  nature.  Exod.  Kab.  ad  loc.  has  a  quaint  tradition  that  God 
at  first  spoke  to  Moses  in  his  father's  voice  so  as  not  to  terrify  him.  Then  when 
Moses  replied,  "Here  I  am,  what  does  my  father  desire?"  God  replied,  "I  am 
not  thy  father  but  the  God  of  thy  father.  I  come  to  thee  with  this  gentle  voice 
that  thou  mayest  not  fear  me." 
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seem  that  there  is  a  personal  element  in  His  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  evil  to  judgment.  It  is  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
God's  Fatherhood,  revealed  through  the  Son  of  Man,  that  acts 
through  the  conscience  (like  the  refining  of  "  fire  "  and  the  pricking 
of  the  "worm")  on  the  human  soul  that  has  hitherto  been  impervious 
to  real  beauty  and  real  glory. 

In  Enoch,  "  glory  "  is  of  the  nature  of  a  theatrical  red  fire  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  love.  In  the  Synoptic  gospels  it  is  implied — 
and  in  the  Johannine  gospel  it  is  stated — that  the  glory  is  "  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  from  the  Father^"  To  "know"  this  glory  is  to 
"  be  known  "  by  the  Father"-,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  circle  of  His 
family,  and  to  share  in  its  eternal  life.  But  of  all  this  Enoch  knows 
nothing.  How  can  he?  He  has  twenty-nine  titles  for  God,  and 
"Father"  is  not  one  of  them'! 

No  doubt,  Enoch — along  with  a  vast  mass  of  similar  literature 
now  no  longer  extant — played  a  part  in  shaping  the  eschatological 
beliefs  of  Jews  in  the  first  century  and  of  Christians  in  the  first  three 
centuries.  We  may  also  not  improbably  suppose  that  Enochian 
traditions  led  some  of  Christ's  own  disciples  to  materialise,  mis- 
understand, and  deteriorate  His  doctrine.  But  that  Jesus  Himself 
borrowed  from  such  sources  is  a  very  different  supposition,  to  be 
rejected  as  being  proved  by  no  facts  and  contrary  to  all  probabilities. 

»  Jn  i.  14. 

^  Comp.  Mt.  vii.  23,  Lk.  xiii.  25,  Gal.  iv.  9. 

'  [3i99(xi)d]  See  Prof.  Charles's  Index  to  Enoch  : — "God,  titles  of :  Creator, 
Eternal  King,  Eternal  Lord  of  Glory,  God,  God  of  the  world,  God  of  the  whole 
world,  Great  Glory,  Great  King,  Great  One,  He  that  is  blessed  for  ever,  He  that 
liveth  for  ever.  Head  of  Days,  Holy  and  Great  One,  Holy  One,  Honoured  and 
Glorious  One,  King  of  Kings,  King  of  the  world.  Lord,  Lord  of  Glory,  Lord  of 
Heaven,  Lord  of  Judgment,  Lord  of  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Righteousness,  Lord  of 
the  Rulers,  Lord  of  the  sheep,  Lord  of  Spirits,  Lord  of  the  whole  Creation  of  the 
Heaven,  Lord  of  Wisdom,  Most  High." 

In  Dr  Dalman's  discussion  of  "  Father  "  as  a  title  of  God  ( Words  pp.  184 — 94) 
the  only  reference  to  Enoch  is  to  a  passage  stating  that  "the  rulers  of  the  earth" 
will  be  punished  by  "the  Lord  of  Spirits"  (Ixii.  11)  "because  they  have  oppressed 
His  children  and  His  elect." 
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CHAPTER    II 
GOD   AS   NURSING   FATHER 

§  I.     God  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  in  effect,  as  ^^  Father^  ^' 

[3500]  It  is  said  in  the  fourth  gospel  by  Jesus  that  Abraham 
"saw"  His  "day^."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  the 
Patriarch  "looked  for  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God^"  That  "city"  (according  to  Christian 
views)  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  royal  Father  or 
fatherly  King  through  the  revelation  of  the  Son.  These  statements 
therefore  appear  to  imply  that  Abraham  must  have  had  some  con- 
ception of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  If  that  was  so,  how  is  it  that  we 
find  no  scriptural  mention  of  such  a  revelation  ? 

An  answer  is  suggested  by  the  following  contrast.  To  Isaac  God 
mentions  the  word  "  father,"  in  saying,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy 
father,"  that  is,  "  I  am  the  God  revealed  to  thee  through  thy  father 
Abraham " ;  and  the  same  thing  is  said  to  Jacob  and  to  Moses*. 
But  to  Abraham  God  says,  "  Get  thee  from  thy  father's  house*." 
The  scripture  elsewhere  adds — and  Jewish  tradition  amplifies  the 
statement — that  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  an  idolater^ 
If  therefore  God  pursued  the  plan  of  leading  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  there  might  be  special  reasons  (in  the  minds  of  the  authors 
and  editors  of  the  Life  of  Abraham)  why  in  Abraham's  case  human 
fatherhood  was  not  made  the  basis  for  the  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

1  The  origin  of  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Abraham  does  not  enter  into 
the  scope  of  discussion  in  this  chapter  or  in  any  part  of  this  book.  Our  sole 
concern  is  with  the  meaning  likely  to  be  attached  to  the  narrative  by  a  Jewish 
Teacher,  Prophet,  or  Messiah,  in  the  first  century. 

2  Jn  viii.  56.  '  Heb.  xi.  10. 
*  Gen.  xxvi.  24,  xxviii.  13,  Exod.  iii.  6. 

0  Gen.  xii.  i.  '  Josh.  xxiv.  7,. 
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[3501J  Hence  we  are  led  to  look  for  some  indirect  revelation  of 
God's  Fatherhood  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  Pious  Jews  might  discern 
this  in  the  Patriarch's  name,  the  first  of  the  Biblical  names  that 
contains  the  word  "father^"  They  might  see  a  providential 
preparation  for  it  in  the  long-continued  childlessness  of  the  patriarch 
thus  named,  during  which  he  was  led  to  think  of  fatherhood  as  a 
divine  gift,  withheld  from  him,  and  a  divine  thing  in  itself,  saying  to 
God,  "  \Vhat  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless'?"  They  might 
also  find  reason  for  thinking  that  the  revelation  of  God's  name  as 
"Shaddai,"  if  it  meant  the  All-Sufficing,  at  least  implied,  though  it 
did  not  express,  that  God  was  the  Nourisher  and  Parent  of  alP. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  preparations,  another  is  to  be  found  in 
the  blessing  pronounced  on  Abraham  by  Melchizedek,  whom  the 
Jews  regarded  as  identical  with  Shera,  and  whom  early  Christian 
writers  regarded  as  the  type  of  Christ.  It  contains  a  name  of  God, 
rendered  by  our  Revised  Version  (text)  "possessor,"  thus,  "God, 
Most  High,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth."  and  it  is  adopted  by 
Abraham  in  his  reply*. 

The  literal  meaning  is  "acquirer"  rather  than  "possessor,"  and  it 
might  suggest  to  Jewish  prophets  the  thought  that,  as  a  portion  of 
the  life  of  the  father  passes  to  the  child,  so  that  the  father  may  be 
said  to  "  acquire  "  or  "  buy  "  the  child  thereby,  so  God  "  acquired  "  or 
'^'^ bought"  Israel  by  putting  His  name  on  it  (as  well  as  delivering 
it  from  its  enemies).  This  at  all  events  seems  to  be  the  meaning, 
almost  amounting  to  '■'beget"  in  Proverbs,  where  Wisdom  says,  "The 
Lord  (R  V.)  possessed  (ma.rg.  formed)  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way'." 

^  [3501a]  The  meanings  of  "Abram"  and  "Abraham"  (Gesen.  4  d)  are 
doubtful.  It  is  not  doubtful,  however,  that  both  "Abram"  and  "Abraham" 
contain  the  word  "father"  and  that  no  earlier  Biblical  name  contains  this 
word. 

*  Gen.  XV.  2.  '  See  3120  a—c,  3123  a. 

*  [3601  iJ]  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22.  Our  Revised  Version  gives  in  the  margin 
"Maker."  But  the  verb  means  "acquire."  It  is  mysteriously  used  of  God 
*^ acquiring"  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  6)  "Is  not  he  [»'.«.  God]  thy  Father  that  hath 
(R.V.  txt)  bought  thee?"  (R.V.  marg.  "possessed"  or  "gotten"). 

*  [3601  f]  Prov.  viii.  22  LXX  iKTiae,  but  Aq.  and  the  rest  iKr^aaro,  that  is, 
"acquired."  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  confuse  KTdofw.i  "I  acquire,"  with 
KixTTjixai  "I  Aave  acquired"  i.e.  "I  possess"  comp.  Lk.  xxi.  19  (A.V.)  "possess," 
(R.V.)  •'■■win."  Gesen.  888 — 9  gives  only  Ps.  cxxxix.  13  "thou  hast  (R.V.)  possessed 
(marg.  formed)  my  reins"  (in  addition  to  the  instances  above  mentioned)  "of 
God  as  originating."  It  is  also  {iA.)  three  times  applied  to  "God  as  victoriously 
redeeming  His  people." 
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The  same  word  (in  Aramaic)  occurs  instructively  in  one  of  the  Odes 
of  Solomon^  in  which  the  Psalmist — perhaps  writing  in  the  name  of 


An  Ode  (?)  in  the  name  of  Abraham. 

^  [3501  d]  The  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon  (ed.  Dr  Rendel  Harris,  Cambr. 
1909)  p.  104,  Ode  xi.  10  "  The  Lord  renewed  me  in  His  raiment  and  possessed  me 
by  His  light,"  where  the  literal  rendering  would  be  '■'■purchased.'''  The  following 
considerations  lead  me  to  think  that  the  poet  has  Abraham  in  his  mind — as  Jewish 
tradition  asserts  Ps.  Ixxxix.  to  have  been  written  (so  Targ.  on  title)  "per  manum 
Abrahae";  comp.  Baba  Bathra  15  a  as  to  the  "ten  Elders"  by  whose  "hand" 
David  wrote  the  Psalms,  Abraham  being  one  ;  and  see  3492  e  for  the  allusion  to 
Abraham  in  Ps.  ex. 

In  the  iirst  place,  the  ode  begins  with  a  metaphorical — or  perhaps  we  may 
even  say  literal — mention  of  "circumcision  of  the  heart"  (xi.  i — 3)  "My  heart 
was  cloven  (marg.  or,  circumcised) ..  .anA  grace  sprang  up  in  it,  and  it  brought 
forth  fruit  to  the  Lord,  for  the  Most  High  clave  ^  my  hearf^  (marg.  clave  me,  or 
circumcised  me)  by  His  Holy  Spirit  and  searched  my  affection  (marg.  '///.  revealed 
my  reins')  towards  Him,  and  filled  me  with  His  love.  And  His  opening  (marg. 
or,  circumcision)  of  me  became  my  salvation."  The  verb  here  rendered  '■^cloven" 
'■'■clave"  and  ^'■opening,'''  means  in  Hebrew  (Gesen.  x6o)  '■'■cut,'''  "■divide" 
'■^decree,''''  but  in  New  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac,  it  means  "circumcise"  very 
frequently  indeed ;  and  the  Syriac  Thesaurus  (699 — 701)  gives  the  word  as 
occurring  all  through  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  circumcision,  as  also  in  Gen.  xxxiv. 
16,  22,  Exod.  iv.  25,  and  Deut.  xxx.  6  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine 
heart.. Xo  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that 
thou  mayest  live."  The  Thesaurus  (p.  700)  also  gives  the  noun  above  rendered 
'^opening"  as  meaning  "■circumcision"  in  Exod.  iv.  26,  Jn  vii.  22,  Acts  vii.  8, 
xi.  2,  and  '^ passitn  in  the  Pauline  epistles,"  without  a  single  instance  of  the 
meaning  "'opening  "  or  "cutting.'"  We  are  justified  in  inferring  that  the  writer — 
though  probably  playing  on  the  meaning  "cut,'"  "open" — means  primarily  that 
"  circumcision  of  the  heart "  which  is  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  twice  (comp. 
Deut.  X.  16),  assumed  in  Jeremiah  (ix.  26),  Ezekiel  (xliv.  7),  and  Acts  (vii.  51), 
in  the  expression  "  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  and  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  about  circumcision  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  it  is  stated 
that  (Rom.  ii.  29)  "  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit."  Subsequently 
(ib.  iv.  I — 23)  the  apostle  meets  in  detail  the  objection  raised  from  the  circumcision 
of  Abraham,  by  shewing  that  he  was  justified  by  faith,  so  that  he  received  (ib.  4) 
"the  reward,"  not  "as  of  debt,"  but  "as  of  grace."  In  other  words,  he  was 
^'circumcised  in  heart."  The  occurrence  of  this  phrase  in  the  ode  points  to  a 
Christian  poet  writing  an  ode  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Solomon  in  the  name  of  his 
great  ancestor  to  whom  the  covenant  of  circumcision  was  given.  If  he  was  a 
Christian  he  might  naturally  emphasize  "  heart"  in  this  connection. 

[3601  e\  In  the  second  place,  the  poet  speaks  of  himself — that  is,  of  the 
character  in  whose  name  he  is  writing — as  being  carried  to  "  Paradise,"  and  he 
also  mentions  "  trees "  in  Paradise,  in  language  that  harmonizes  with  Jewish 
traditions  about  Abraham.  The  ode  says  (xi.  14 — 16)  "  He  carried  me  to  His 
Paradise  ;  where  is  the  abundance  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  ;  and  I  worshipped 
the  Lord  on  account  of  His  glory ;  and  I  said,  '  Blessed,  O  Lord,  are  they  who  are 
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planted  in  thy  land  !  and  those  who  have  a  place  in  thy  Paradise ;  and  they  grow 
by  the  fruits  of  thy  trees."  Now  Paradise,  though  not  mentioned,  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Luke's  description  of  (xvi.  22,  25)  "Abraham's  bosom"  as  receiving 
Lazarus  to  be  "  comforted  "  after  death.  And  f/or.  Heb.,  illustrating  Luke  from 
the  Midrash  on  Ps.  i.  3  "  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  streams  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season,"  quotes  the  sajring  "  TTiis  is  Abraham^ 
whom  God  took  and  planted  in  the  land  of  Israel,  or,  whom  God  took  and  planted 
in  Paradise  (ht.  in  the  garden  of  Eden).'' 

That  Abraham  was  carried  to  Paradise  would  appear  a  just  reward  in  the  eyes 
of  Jews,  accepting  the  Targumistic  explanations  of  Gen.  xxi.  33,  "  And  he 
[i.e.  Abraham]  planted  a  tamarisk-tree  in  Beer-sheba  [that  is,  the  Well  of  Sheba] 
and  called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Jer.  I  has  "And  he  planted  a 
Paradise  at  the  Well  of  Seven  Lambs.''  Jer.  II  says  that  "  Abraham  planted  a 
Paradise  at  the  Well  of  Sheba."  Both  agree  that  Abraham  hospitably  received 
strangers  there,  and  taught  them  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Ha\-ing 
made  a  ''  paradise  ^^  for  God's  children  on  earth,  Abraham — according  to  Jewish 
ideas  (3062  (iv)rf) — would  naturally  be  himself  transported  after  death  to  a  high 
place  in  God's  Paradise  in  heaven.  He  is  connected  with  "  trees  "  for  sacrifice  in 
the  words  of  Levi  (Test,  xil  Patr.  Levi  ix.  12)  "Of  twelve  trees  having  leaves, 
offer  to  the  Lord,  as  Abraham  taught  me,"  comp.  Jubilees  xxi.  12  (Abraham  to 
Isaac)  "As  regards  the  wood  of  the  sacrifices... beware  lest  thou  bring  other  wood... 
in  addition  to  these...,"  Gen.  xxii.  3  "he  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering," 
Jer.  Targ.  "ligna  minuta,  et  ficus  et  pal  mam,  quae  apta  erant  holocausto."  The 
"cleaving"  is  connected  with  circumcision  in  Mechilta,  see  3583 (xii)  A. 

[3601/]  Among  other  minor  details  that  point  to  Abraham  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  poet  describes  himself  as  (xi.  9)  ^'^  enriched"  by  God,  and  as 
"  forsaking  the  folly  which  is  diffused  over  the  earth."  The  latter  would  apply  to 
Abraham,  casting  aside  the  "folly"  of  the  Chaldean  idolatry  and  receiving  the 
wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  former  ("  enriched")  may  refer,  not  only  to 
Abraham's  general  prosperity  in  consequence  of  God's  blessing,  but  also,  in 
particular,  to  the  epithet  "  rich  "  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiii.  1 
"very  rich")  in  connection  with  him. 

"  Grace"  (or  ^^ favour"),  too — though  only subordinately mentioned  (Gen.xviii.  3) 
in  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  though  previously  mentioned  (ib.  vi.  8)  in  the  life  of 
Noah — would  be  recognised  by  Christians  of  the  Pauline  type,  and  by  many 
Jews,  as  finding  its  most  prominent  Biblical  representation  in  Abraham  ;  and  this 
word  finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  ode  (xi.  i)  "  My  heart  was  circumcised,  and 
its  flower  appeared,  and  grace  sprang  up  in  it."  Also  the  words  ^^ peace"  and 
*^  truth,"  both  found  in  this  short  ode,  are  both  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bible 
(though  not  prominently)  in  connection  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  15,  xxiv.  27). 

It  is  true  that  there  is  not  in  the  Abrahamic  story  any  direct  mention  of  '■'■light" 
to  illustrate  (xi.  10)  "possessed  me  by  His  light."  But  it  is  implied  throughout 
in  the  revelation  of  Gods  truth,  for  this  is  light.  Philo  (i.  511) — commenting  on 
Gen.  XV.  12,  "when  the  sun  was  going  down  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram  " — 
says  that  "when  man's  light  sets,  God's  light  rises";  and  he  and  other  Jewish 
commentators  contrast  the  earthly  wisdom  current  in  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  which 
depended  on  the  visible  lights  of  the  arch  of  the  sky,  with  the  spiritual  wisdom  of 
Abraham,  which  looked  up  to  the  Supreme  Light  of  the  invisible  Creator  of  those 
visible  luminaries. 

[3601^]  Concerning  "  i/r  of  the  Chaldees,"  which  is  rendered  by  LXX  "  the 
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land oi  the  Chaldeans,"  Origen  says  (Horn.  Jerem.  xx.  4)  that  those  who  are  "in 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans"  are  those  who  practically  worship  the  stars  as  the  lords 
of  human  destiny.  But  Jerome  (on  Gen.  xi.  28)  says  "Instead  of  our  reading, 
the  region  of  the  Chaldeans,  there  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  ur  Chasdim,  that  is,  the  fire 
of  the  Chaldeans."  He  adds  that  "  the  tradition  of  the  Hebrews  is  true  "  that 
Abraham  was  delivered  from  the  fire  by  the  help  of  God,  and  further,  "The  day 
of  life,  and  the  time  of  his  age,  were  reckoned  from  that  time  when  he  confessed 
God,  despising  the  idols  of  the  Chaldeans."  The  story  of  Abraham's  deliverance 
from  the  fire  is  related  fully  in  the  Midrash,  and  also  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
(on  Gen.  xi.  27). 

But,  as  a  fact,  the  regular  meaning  of  ur  in  Hebrew  is  "light,"  not  "fire," 
being  represented  (Trommius)  about  a  hundred  times  by  the  Greek  "light"  but 
only  once  by  the  Greek  "fire."  If  therefore  the  noun  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  name  of  a  place,  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  Hebrew  as  meaning  that  Abraham 
was  called  "from  the  [false]  light  of  the  Chaldean  worshippers  of  the  visible 
luminaries."  This  would  harmonize  with  the  view  that  he  was  called  to  the  true 
light  of  the  righteous  Creator.  But  it  would  be  a  hard  saying  that  God  called 
Abraham  from  the  light,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  some  preferred  (in 
defiance  of  almost  invariable  Biblical  usage)  to  take  it  as  meaning  "fire." 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  7.  1)  probably  accepted  "fire"  as  meaning  the  fiery  trial  of 
"popular  tumults  {<TTo.aia.a6.vTwv).''''  Philo  (ii.  13)  says  that  the  "mist  (dxXt^s)"  in 
Abraham's  mind  was  dissipated  by  "heating  and  fiery  dogmas  {ivO^pfwis  xal 
Siainjpois  Sbyixaaiv)."  Rashi  (on  Gen.  xi.  28)  mentions  another  interpretation 
taking  ur  as  a  "valley,"  "cave,"  or  "pit,"  apparently  meaning  that  Abraham  is 
called  out  of  the  depth  or  darkness  of  idolatry  to  the  height  and  light  of  truth. 

[3601/4]  The  words  "lenewed  me  in  His  raiment  and  possessed  me  by 
His  light''''  seem  to  assume  something  very  much  like  what  Jerome  says,  as  to 
the  dating  of  Abraham's  life  anew  from  the  time  of  the  Call  from  the  Chaldean 
ur.  WTien  Abraham's  faith  was  (Rom.  iv.  3)  "reckoned  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness," we  are  to  suppose  that  he  was,  as  Isaiah  says  (Ixi.  10)  "clothed  with  the 
raitnent  (R.V.  garments)  of  salvation  and  covered  with  the  robe  of  righteousness," 
and  this  "righteousness"  is  {ib.  Ixii.  i)  "as  brightness.'^  Another  ode  says  (xxv. 
7 — 8)  "  In  me  there  shall  be  nothing  that  is  not  bright.  And  I  was  clothed  with 
the  covering  of  thy  Spirit  and  thou  didst  remove  from  me  my  raiment  of  skin." 
This  sounds  like  the  Pauline  expressions  (Col.  ii.  11,  iii.  9)  "stripping  off  the 
body  of  the  flesh"  and  "stripping  off  the  old  man,"  and  it  also  recalls  the 
tradition  of  Rabbi  Meir,  on  Gen.  iii.  21  "coats  of  skin,"  wheie  he  read  'wr 
"light,"  for  '«r  "skin,"  so  as  to  give  the  words  a  mystical  interpretation  (see 
Hot.  Heh.  ii.  396  quoting  Beresh.  Rab.). 

On  the  whole,  these  details,  when  supplementing  the  mention  of  ^'^circumcision''* 
of  the  ''heart"  and  "  Paradise"  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  is  in 
the  ode  a  special  application  to  Abraham  coming  forth  from  the  Chaldeans — as 
well  as  a  general  application  to  all  believers  passing  out  of  unbelief — in  the 
following  words  (xi.  8 — 11)  "  I  forsook  vanity  and  turned  to  the  Most  Nigh,  my 
God,  and  I  was  enriched  by  Hjs  bounty,  and  I  forsook  the  folly  which  is  diffused 
over  the  earth  ;  and  I  stripped  it  off"  and  cast  it  from  me  ;  and  the  Lord  renewed 
me  in  His  raiment,  and  possessed  me  by  His  light."  The  "raiment"  of  God 
appears  to  mean  here  a  spiritual  Shechinah  (3291 — 6),  a  divine  brightness  imparted 
by  the  Light,  as  a  clothing,  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Light.  The  poet  appears 
to  describe  a  regeneration  and  reclothing  of  the  soul — a  birth  that  is  new  and 
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"from  above,"  and  a  casting  away  of  the  works  of  darkness,  and  a  putting  on  of 
(Rom.  xiii.  12)  "the  armour  of  light." 

[3501  «■]  Of  course  the  thought  of  Abraham,  being  the  type  of  the  faithful 
believer,  and  being  called  by  God  uniquely  (Is.  xli.  8)  "my  lover" — on  which 
appellation  Ibn  Ezra  expressly  says  *' '  who  loved  me,''  it  is  not  the  same  as  ^who  is 
laved  by  me ' " — must  have  inspired  many  passages  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  in 
the  Psalms  and  Odes  of  Solomon,  and  in  all  songs  of  praise  in  Jewish  literature. 
But  the  details  above  mentioned  indicate,  in  this  particular  ode,  a  special 
inspiration  from  Abrahamic  conceptions.  And,  this  being  the  case,  we  are  led  to 
ask  whether  there  is  any  such  particular  allusion  in  the  mention  of  the  "flower" 
with  which  the  poem  opens :  "  My  heart  was  cloven  {or,  circumcised)  and  its 
flower  appeared." 

On  the  supposition  that  the  ode  is  describing  Abraham  as  being  brought  out  of 
darkness  and  hopelessness  into  the  light  and  joy  of  a  covenant  with  God,  we  have 
to  remember  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  that  covenant  was  made, 
Abraham  said  (Gen.  xv.  7)  "  I  go  childless"  or,  more  literally,  "I  go  [from  this 
world]  rased  to  the  ground."  This  particular  adjective  occurs  only  in  the  curses 
pronounced  on  forbidden  marriages  (Lev.  xx.  21 — 2)  (bis)  "they  shall  die.  childless  " 
and  on  the  king  contemptuously  called  "This  man  Coniah "  (Jer.  xxii.  30) 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that  sha^  not  prosper 
in  his  days :  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah."  The  use  of  such  a  word  implies  in 
Abraham  a  dejection  even  greater  than  that  expressed  in  Isaiah  (Ivi.  3,  5)  "  Behold 
I  am  a  dry  tree,''  where  Jehovah  promises  to  the  eunuch  "  a  memorial  and  a  name 
better  than  of  sons  and  daughters."  Compare  Targ.  Jon.  on  Numb.  xxi.  33 
"This  is  Og  the  Wicked,  who  taunted  Abraham  our  father,  and  Sarah,  saying. 
You  are  like  trees  planted  by  the  water  channels  but  bring  forth  no  fruit.'" 

[3601  y]  When  what  appeared  to  be  the  curse  on  the  dry  tree  was  removed  by 
a  covenant,  when  the  promise  of  the  covenant  was  repeated,  with  circumcision 
enjoined  as  its  seal,  and  when  this  was  closely  followed  by  the  birth  of  Isaac 
or  "laughter,"  then  it  might  be  said  that  the  dry  tree,  or  the  tree  that  seemed 
felled  to  the  ground,  had  put  forth  a  shoot  '■^and  its  flower  appeared."  It  happens 
that  in  Syriac  two  words  for  "flower"  and  "shoot"  are  practically  identical,  and 
both  might  be  used  metaphorically  of  the  "shooting  forth"  or  "oflTspring"  of 
a  house  (see  Thes.  Syr.  2836  on  Wisd.  iv.  5  and  2946  on  ib.  iv.  4).  Also  ^' shoot" 
in  Daniel  (xi.  7)  "Out  of  a  shoot  from  her  roots,"  is  rendered  by  Theod.  ^^flower,^'' 
avOoi,  but  by  LXX  tpvrdy.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  "flower"  here  might  mean 
Isaac,  called  " the  fower"  of  Abraham,  corresponding  to  (Is.  x.  33 — xi.  i)  ^' the 
shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse"  and  the  "branch  out  of  his  roots."  In  Isaiah,  this 
is  to  "bear  fruit"  after  there  has  been  a  great  "lopping"  of  "boughs,"  and  after 
"the  high  ones  of  stature"  have  been  "hewn  down."  Somewhat  similarly  here, 
Abraham  seemed  to  himself  to  be  a  tree  "hewn  down,"  "levelled  to  the  earth"; 
but,  with  the  Promise  and  Covenant  of  circumcision,  there  sprang  up  from  it  a 
"shoot  out  of  its  stock." 

Or,  if  the  meaning  is  "flower,"  we  may  suppose  that  the  poet  departs  a 
little  from  the  language  of  Hebrew  prophecy  in  order  to  suggest,  with  a  post- 
biblical  touch  of  pathetic  beauty,  Abraham's  heart  breaking  out  from  the  dry 
deadness  of  unsatisfied  longing  into  the  flower  of  a  father's  love,  somewhat  as  the 
Emperor  Baber  says  in  his  autobiography,  concerning  his  young  son,  "  I  was  just 
talking  with  his  mother  about  him  when  in  he  came.  His  presence  opened  our 
hearts  like  rosebuds  and  made  our  eyes  shine  like  torches." 
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[3501  A]  At  first  sight  this  ode  seems  to  pass  very  abruptly  from  the  mention  of 
circumcision  of  the  heart  to  quite  a  different  metaphor,  which  in  no  way  applies 
to  Abraham,  namely,  that  of  "  the  rock  of  truth "  and  of  "  speaking  water "  : 
(xi.  3 — 7)  "And  His  opening  [or,  circumcision^  of  me  became  my  salvation... and 
I  was  established  upon  the  rock  of  truth,  where  He  had  set  me  up ;  and  speaking 
waters  touched  my  lips  from  the  fountain  of  the  Lord  without  grudging ;  and  I  drank 
and  was  inebriated  with  the  living  water  that  doth  not  die....'"'  But  the  abrupt- 
ness, perhaps,  did  not  exist  for  Jews.  This  may  be  inferred  from  Justin's  Dialogue 
(§  114)  "Our  hearts  are  thus  circumcised  from  evil,  so  that  we  even  rejoice  to  die 
for  the  name  of  the  Good  Rock  ;  which  both  overflows  with  (^pvoOffris)  living 
■water  for  the  hearts  of  those  who  through  Him  {5t'  avraS)  have  received-the-power- 
to-love  (d707r7;(rd»'Twv)  the  Father  of  all,  and  also  gives  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
life  to  those  who  will." 

It  will  be  shewn  elsewhere  (3695 — 6)  that  Abraham  is  regarded  by  Jewish 
tradition  as  the  ^^ rock"  of  faith  amid  the  swamp  of  faithlessness,  the  rock  on 
which  Jehovah  could  build  u^  His  people.  Using  a  different  metaphor,  Isaiah 
says  to  Israel  (Is.  li.  i — 2)  "Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  were  hewn. ..look 
unto  Abraham  your  father."  But  the  Patriarch  could  not  have  thus  become  a 
*' rock"  unless  he  had  been  first  assimilated  by  the  Rock.  It  was  needful  first 
that  the  Patriarch  should  be,  so  to  speak,  appropriated — "bought,"  "purchased," 
"acquired,"  or  ^^ possessed'" — by  the  Supreme,  who  alone  is  the  One  Rock,  the 
Unchangeable.  This  assimilation  to  the  perfect  God,  taking  place  in  that  patriarch 
who,  alone  of  the  patriarchs,  received  the  precept  to  be  ^'■perfect"  may  be 
illustrated  by  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  4)  "The  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,"  which  is  closely  followed  by  a  rebuke  to  degenerate  Israel, 
"Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord?. ..Is  he  not  thy  father  that  hath  bought  thee?" 
These  passages  explain  how  Abraham  might  be  regarded  as  being  lifted  up  above 
the  visible  and  transitory  heaven  of  the  Chaldean  idolatry,  to  a  higher  heaven 
of  the  eternal  Fatherhood  of  God,  typified  by  the  Rock,  which  (as  the  ode  says) 
"possessed"  him  "by  His  light" — that  is,  took  possession  of  him  by  filling  him 
with  the  Light  of  Truth  and  Perfection  (which,  in  Hebrew,  would  correspond 
to  the   Urim  (lights)  and   Thummim  (perfections)  of  the  High  Priest). 

[3601  /]  '■^Speaking  waters"  {^'■speaking  waters  touched  my  lips")  resembles  a 
phrase  in  Ignatius  {Rom.  §  7)  "there  is  not  [now]  in  me  matter-loving  {<f>CKi)v\Qv) 
fire,  but  water,  living  and  speaking  {koX  \aXoO;')  in  me,  saying  to  me  from  within, 
'[Come]  hither  to  the  Father.' "  Lightfoot  rejects  Jortin's  suggestion  that  Ignatius 
is  alluding  to  heathen  superstitions  about  talking  wells;  but  he  is  "disposed  to 
believe  that  the  right  reading  is  preserved  in  the  interpolators  text,  ahXbu^vov  for 
KoX  \a\o\jv"  But  the  metaphor  or  personification  in  the  unaltered  text  is  explicable 
from  Hebrew  sources,  and  may  even  be  connected  with  Abraham,  as  follows. 

Israel  in  the  wilderness,  says  Paul  (i  Cor.  x.  4)  "drank  of  a  spiritual  rock 
that  followed  them  and  the  Rock  was  Christ."  Of  the  well  that  flowed  from 
this  rock,  and  followed  the  Israelites  up  and  down  in  their  wanderings,  the  two 
Targums  (Jer.  I  and  Jer.  II,  on  Numbers  xxi.  16—20)  give  long  accounts,  and 
both  connect  it  with  Abraham  (Jer.  I,  Etheridge)  "And  from  thence  was  given  to 
them  \i.e.  the  Israelites]  the  living  well,  the  well  concerning  which  the  Lord  said 
to  Mosheh,  Assemble  the  people  and  give  them  water.  Then,  behold,  Israel 
sang  the  thanksgiving  of  this  song,  at  the  time  that  the  well  which  had  been  hidden 
was  restored  to  them  through  the  merit  of  Miriam  :  Spring  up,  O  well,  spring  up, 
O  well !   sang  they  to  it,  and  it  sprang  up :    the  well  which  the  fathers  of  the 
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Abraham,  or  at  all  events  with  thoughts  derived  from  the  story  of 
Abraham — describes  the  ecstasy  of  regenerate  life  and  the  joys  of 
Paradise. 

[3502]   We  speak  of  a  man  "  putting  himself,"  or  "  putting  some 

world,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  digged:  the  princes  who  were  of  old  digged  it, 
the  chiefs  of  the  people :  Mosheh  and  Aaron,  the  scribes  of  Israel,  found  it  with 
their  rods  ;  and  from  the  desert  it  was  given  to  them  for  a  gift  "  (Jer.  II  sim.)- 

It  is  true  that  this  "weir'  does  not  speak.  But  it  is  spoken  to,  and  it 
responds  by  action.  And  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxi.  30  says  that  the  well  of 
Beersheba,  which  Abraham  digged — the  first  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  made  by 
man — was  as  it  were  appealed  to  by  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  to 
decide  between  their  claims,  by  coming  to  one  of  their  two  rival  flocks,  and 
responded  by  coming  to  that  of  Abraham.  Then  God  said  to  Abraham,  "  As 
it  came  forth  to  thy  sheep,  so  shall  it  come  to  thy  children." 

Rabbi  Isaac  (,ib.)  called  attention  to  the  words  (Gen.  xxi.  30)  "  that  it  \i.e.  the 
well,  not  (as  A.V.)  'they,'  «>.  the  sheep]  may  be  a  witness  unto  me  that  I  have 
digged  this  well."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  "witness"  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
rare  word  here  used  (Gesen.  729  ^)  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Gen.  xxxi.  52  and 
Josh.  xxiv.  27  (twice)  "This  stone  shall  be  a  witness  against  us  ;  for  it  hath  heard 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord... xX.  shall  therefore  be  a  witness  against  you  lest  ye  deny 
your  God."  This  conveys  a  notion  of  personification  and  implies  that  the  stone 
is  to  bear  witness  for  ever,  and  so  the  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Well 
of  Beersheba  as  bearing  eternal  witness  for  Abraham  to  God's  promise  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

[3501  w]  These  quaint  and  concrete  traditions  would  harmonize  with  the 
broader  theory  that  the  Logos,  or  Wisdom,  or  Word,  or  Spirit,  of  God,  not  only 
supplied,  but  was,  the  spiritual  "water"  with  which  God  fed  Israel.  Isaiah 
represents  God  as  saying  to  Israel  (Iv.  i — 3)  "Come  ye  to  the  waters... come  unto 
me,  hear  and  your  soul  shall  live,..."  but  Ben  Sira  goes  further  and  repre- 
sents Wisdom  as  saying  (xxiv.  19 — 21)  "Come  unto  me.  ye  that  desire  me... 
they  that  eat  me. ..they  that  drink  me...."  When  Jesus,  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
speaks  of  "living  water,"  the  evangelist  adds  (vii.  39)  "but  this  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit."  Whenever  a  Christian — or  even  a  mystically  minded  Jew — thought  of 
such  an  invitation  of  the  Wisdom  or  Spirit  of  God,  He  might  naturally  use  such 
language  as  that  of  Revelation  (xxii.  17)  "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come.... 
And  he  that  is  athirst,  let  him  come ;  he  that  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely."  Here  we  have  the  Spirit — which  is  itself  "the  living  water" — "speaking" 
to  men,  as  also  Ben  Sira  describes  it,  and  saying,  in  effect,  "Come  to  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Father.  Come  to  me.  Drink  me."  The  prevalence  of  such  thought  as 
this  might  naturally  lead  the  author  of  this  ode  to  write  of  the  "speaking  waters" 
as  touching  his  lips,  and  it  justifies  us  in  retaining  uncorrected  the  words  of 
Ignatius,  "water,  living  and  speaking  in  me,  saying  to  me  from  within,  'Come 
hither  to  the  Father.'"  It  is  a  ^'zvitness,"  internal  and  external,  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  says  (viii.  16)  "The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit." 
Taking  into  consideration  the  other  apparent  contextual  allusions  to  Abraham,  we 
appear  justified  in  thinking  that  along  with  them  must  be  reckoned  the  phrase 
"speaking  waters." 
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of  his  best  self,"  into  his  work,  whenever  it  is  good  human  work  and 
not  that  of  a  machine-Hke  man ;  and  so  God,  when  He  made  the 
world,  seems  to  be  here  regarded  by  Melchizedek  as  putting  some 
of  Himself  into  the  world  and  thereby  stamping  it  as  His  own, 
acquiring  it,  buying  it,  or  redeeming  \\}. 

If,  then,  at  the  same  time  when  Abraham  received  the  promise 
"  I  am  thine  exceeding  great  reward,"  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
receiving  also  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  God  as  '■'  buyifig"  heaven 
and  earth  to  Himself  by  imparting  His  essence  to  them,  it  needs 
hardly  any  advance  of  thought,  but  only  an  advance  of  words,  that 
Abraham  should  go  on  to  say  of  God,  his  "  shield  and  reward,"  what 
Moses  says  in  Deuteronomy,  "  Is  he  not  my  Father  that  bought  mel" 

^  [3602a]  On  Gen.  xiv.  19,  Gen.  Rab.  raises  the  question  "From  whom  did 
He  buy  it?"  but  gives  no  satisfactory  reply.  We  might  say  "He  bought  it  from 
lawlessness  and  disorder,"  or  from  what  the  Greeks  call  "chaos." 

In  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22,  Philo  would  find,  in  the  LXX,  "created  (^KTiffev)"  (not 
"bought^').  And  he  nowhere  quotes  Deut.  xxxii.  6  '■^bought  (LXX  iKrijffaro) 
thee."  But  he  says,  concerning  the  creation  (i.  4 — 5)  that  the  Creative  Power 
has,  as  its  "fountain,"  or  "well  (tttjy^v),"  "that  which  is  truly  Good  [rb  vpb^ 
dXrjdeiav  dya06v)"  :  "For  if  anyone  would  fain  search  into  the  cause  on  account 
of  (^veKo)  which  this  universe  was  framed,  he  would  seem  to  me  not  to  miss  the 
mark  in  saying,  as  said  one  of  the  ancients,  that '  the  Father  and  Maker  is  good, 
wherefore  He  did  not  grudge  a  share  in  His  perfectly-good  (dpLaTrji)  nature  to 
matter  (ovffig,),  vi^hich,  of  itself,  has  nothing  beautiful.'" 

[3602  b]  This  is  supposed  (Dr  Drummond's  Philo,  vol.  ii.  54)  to  be  quoted 
from  Plato's  Timaeus  §  6  (p.  29)  "  Let  us  then  say  for  what  cause  the  framer 
framed  existence  (^ivtaiv)  and  the  whole  of  this  world.  He  was  good  (d^a^ij). 
And  he  that  is  good  never  feels  any  touch  of  envy  at  any  time  or  in  respect  of  any 
thing.  Therefore,  being  absolutely  outside  envy,  He  desired  that  all  things  should 
be  made  as  like  Himself  as  possible."  Elsewhere  Philo  says  (i.  585)  "  Wherefore 
did  God  bring  into  being  that  which  was  not  ?  Because  He  was  good  and  fond  of 
giving  (</>t\65a>pos)."  It  is  probable  that  Philo  derived  this  epithet  "fond  of 
giving"  from  Plato's  Symposium  §  19  (p.  197  d)  which  speaks  of  Eros,  or  Love, 
as  "fond  of  giving  graciousness  {(pi\65wpoi  ev/xeveLai),^'  and  which  describes  Eros 
as  the  Best  and  Most  Beautiful,  and  as  the  First  Causer  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  others.  Philo  elsewhere  represents  Abraham  as  addressing  God  as 
<f>i\65wpof  (3683  (xi))  "O  thou  Lover  of  Giving!"  He  also  brings  in  Eros  again 
in  a  saying,  concerning  God,  that  He  (i.  255 — 6)  "knew,  as  Creator,  that  nothing 
that  IS  can  ever  be  compassed  without  the  aid  of  mighty  Eros  (lit.  vehement  love, 
el  /iTj  irpoayivoiTo  <T(poSp6i  fput). 

These  facts  are  to  be  noted  as  indicating  that  Philo  makes  the  most  of 
comparatively  small  material  in  Plato  in  order  to  support  and  illustrate  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  the  Giver.  They  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
thought  of  Eros,  the  First  Causer  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  might  not 
be  without  effect  on  Christian  readers  of  Philo,  including  the  author  of  the  fourth 
gospel. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Nursing  Father, 
the  Spiritual  Mother  as  well  as  the  Father  and  Begetter,  both  creating 
and  sustaining  the  life  of  His  children,  concerning  whom  Moses  says 
to  Israel,  '*  Of  the  Rock  that  bare  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast 
forgotten  God  that  was  in  travail  with  ihee^J^ 

[3503]  All  these  conceptions  of  God  bear  on  Christ's  conceptions 
of  Man,  who  is  made  in  God's  image,  and  who,  in  various  shades  of 
meaning,  might  be  called  "son  of  man,"  that  is,  "son  of  the  human 
or  humane  God,"  or  "  son  of  the  divine  Man."  In  one  aspect,  he  is 
"  the  little  one,"  delighting  to  be  dependent  on  the  Father  and 
rejoicing  to  receive  day  by  day  the  food  that  comes  from  Him.  In 
another  aspect,  he  delights  to  imitate  God  the  Father,  freely  giving 
to  others  that  which  he  himself  has  freely  received'^. 

^  [3602  r]  Deut.  xxxii.  i8.  So  Aq.  thbivovros,  see  Gesen.  297  a,  and  comp. 
Ps.  xc.  2  (R-V.)  "Or  ever  thou  hadst formed  (marg.  Heb.  gavest  birth  to)  the 
earth  and  the  world."  See  3426 £  quoting  Jerome  on  "uterus"  and  "vulva"  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  God,  comp.  3446  b.  The  three  Targums  on  Deut.  para- 
phrase the  metaphor,  and  Rashi  renders  it  "qui  eduxit  te  ex  utero  materno." 

^  [3C03a]  The  margin  of  our  Revised  Version  attaches  to  the  phrase  in 
Genesis  ^'' possessor  of  heaven  and  earth"  no  parallel  except  Mt.  xi.  25  "I  make 
acknowledgement  unto  thee.  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  understanding  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes."  Matthew  prefixes  to  this  the  words  "In  that  season  Jesus  answered 
and  said."  The  parallel  Luke,  which  agrees  practically  verbatim  with  Matthew, 
prefixes  (x.  2t)  "In  that  very  hour  he  [Jesus]  rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
said."  This  indicates  the  revelation  of  a  mystery,  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
mystery  of  the  glorifying  of  "babes  and  sucklings"  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Psalm. 

[3503  3]  Perhaps  this  explains  the  use  of  the  title  '^'^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth" 
corresponding  to  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  "as  in  heaven  so  on  earth." 
It  acknowledges  the  glory  of  God  in  that  He,  although  so  high,  ordains  strength 
out  of  the  mouths  of  "babes  and  sucklings."  Jesus  here  seems  to  take  up  a  title 
similar  to  that  given  by  Melchizedek  and  Abraham  to  God,  and  to  prefix  to  it  that 
which  His  predecessors  left  wanting,  "  Father  "  ;  or  perhaps  He  takes  the  form 
of  address  from  the  Psalm  of  the  Babes,  ^^ Jehovah,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
thy  name."  In  that  case.  He  substitutes  "Father"  for  "Jehovah" — which  He 
appears  (3363/)  rarely  or  never  to  use — and  paraphrases  "our  Lord"  {i.e.  "our 
Governor,"  Lat.  "Dominator")  as  "Lord  (ki'/xe)  of  heaven  and  earth,"  using 
"lord"  in  the  sense  of  "owner,"  "possessor,"  with  allusion  to  the  term  used  by 
Melchizedek  and  Abraham  (3492  q).  See  Lk.  xxiii.  46  (p.  584  n.  2)  where  Jesus 
substitutes  "Father"  for  "Jehovah"  in  a  quotation  firom  scripture. 

Psalm  viii.  is  regarded  by  Jewish  tradition  as  glorifying  God  for  revealing  the 
Law  to  imperfect  and  sinful  men,  who  are  mere  "babes,"  inferior  to  sinless  angels 
(see  Midrash  on  Ps.  viii.  i,  also  Sabb.  88^,  and  Pesikt.  Wiinsche  p.  125).  The 
hypothesis  of  an  allusion  to  this  in  Mt.  xi.  25  would  suit  the  preceding  context  in 
Matthew,  which  (apart  from  a  tradition  about  Sodom,  apparently  out  of  place) 
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§  2.     God  as  the  ^^  reward,"  giving  food 

[3504]  In  the  fact  that  God  never  says  to  Abraham — as  He  does 
to  Isaac,  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses —  "I  will  be  (or,  [am])  with  thee\" 
Jews  might  see  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  Abraham's  superiority. 
To  him,  a  greater  promise  than  this  had  been  made,  or  a  greater  gift 
given.  God,  as  Origen  says  (3491),  ^^  had  graciously  given  Himself" 
to  be  his  "  reward"  That  is,  God  was  "  in  him,"  rather  than  "  with 
him."  This  is  Johannine  language ;  but  the  thought  is  anticipated 
in  Genesis. 

[3505]  Jacob,  at  the  beginning  of  his  travels,  is  disposed  to  make 
a  bargain  with  God  about  the  reward,  "  If  God... will  give  me  bread 
to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on. ..then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God^"; 
but  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  recognises  that  the  God  of  Abraham 
has  fed  him  from  the  cradle,  "The  God  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  that  hath  fed  me  from  the 
beginning  of  my  being  until  this  day^" 

describes  the  revealing  of  the  Gospel  of  (xi.  iifoll.)  "the  little  one  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  as  superior  to  the  revelations  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Luke  has  quite  a  different  arrangement,  but  in  effect  he,  too,  implies  a  mention 
of  "little  ones."  For  Luke  makes  Christ's  exclamation  follow  immediately 
after  (x.  1 7 — 20)  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  with  the  report  of  their  triumph  over 
"the  devils.'  The  Seventy  are  Christ's  "little  ones,"  to  whom  serpents  and 
scorpions  have  been  subjected. 

[3503^]  The  word  "purchase,"  or  "acquire"  (applied  to  God  in  Gen.  xiv. 
19 — 22)  is  freq.  in  New  Heb.  and  Aram.  (3566  a  foil.).  Onkelos  (Brederek  p.  181) 
uses  it  to  represent  several  Biblical  words.  Jon.  Targ.,  when  paraphrasing 
Gen.  xiv,  19 — 22,  says  that  God  '■'■purchases"  the  world  'for  the  sake  of  the 
righteous."  Levy  iv.  338  a  quotes  R.  hasch.  31  a  as  saying  that,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  they  used  to  sing  in  the  Temple  (Ps.  xxiv.  i)  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,"  because  (lit.)  ^'Wt  purchased,  and  caused-to-be-purchased,  and  ruled  in 
His  world."  Levy  explains  ^^ caused-to-be-putrhased^'  as  "presented  to  those  that 
dwell  on  earth  as  their  property."  These  facts  shew  that  Jesus  may  very  well 
have  had  in  His  mind  that  same  thought  of  redemptive  creation  which  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  N.T.  phrases  that  describe  Christ  as  having  "^<??<^^/"  and  ^^ purchased" 
the  Church.  And  the  notion  of  "singing"  a  Psalm,  or  something  like  it,  may  be 
implied  in  Luke  (x.  21)  ^^ rejoiced  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  said"  (comp.  Mk  xii.  36 
^^  said  in  the  Holy  Spirit"  Mt.  xxii.  43  ^'- calleth  in  the  Spirit"  parall.  to  Lk.  xx. 
42  '■'■saith  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  "). 

'  [3604a]  "I  will  be,"  EHYEH  in  Gen.  xxvi.  3  (but  not  in  xxvi.  14, 
xxviii.  15  "I  [am]  with  thee"),  xxxi.  3,  Exod.  iii.  12.  The  promise  to  Moses 
is  immediately  followed  by  Exod.  iii.  14  "I  will  be  (EHYEH)  that  which  I  will 
be,"  where  "I  will  be"  is  the  rendering  of  Aquila,  and  is  given  in  R.V.  marg. 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 21,  "my  God,"  lit.  "to  me  for  {i.e.  as)  God." 

^  Gen.  xlviii.  15 — 16  (Gesen.  729^). 
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Jesus  perhaps  has  Jacob  in  view  when  He  forbids  His  disciples 
to  be  anxious  about  "food"  and  "  raiment ^"  Also  His  doctrine 
about  "  bread " — so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it  from  the  three  latest 
gospels,  for  it  is  absent  from  Mark  except  in  the  form  of  miracles — 
would  agree  with  that  of  Jacob's  last  words,  namely,  that  God  gives 
us  our  "  daily  bread "  from  the  beginning,  even  from  our  cradle. 
The  "  bread "  may  be  called  "  whatsoever  cometh  out  of  God's 
mouth,"  either  materially  through  material  nature,  or  spiritually 
through  spiritual  nature.  It  is  the  Word  of  God  invisibly  descending 
on  the  prophets  in  the  form  of  gracious  prophecy,  or  visibly 
descending  on  the  fields  in  the  form  of  gracious  rain,  to  refresh  His 
people.  But  whatever  it  be  called,  it  is  to  be  recognised  as  coming 
from  God's  own  self,  so  that  He  as  it  were  buys  or  redeems  us  as  His 
own  by  infusing  His  own  into  us. 

[3506]  The  scriptures  always  speak  of  God  as  Father,  never  as 
Mother;  and  in  our  general  practice  it  is  best  (no  doubt)  that  we 
should  follow  them.  But  in  thought  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
scriptures  sometimes  apply  to  Him  the  attributes  or  actions  of  both 
parents.  Perhaps  the  cultus — whether  called  adoration  or  worship — 
of  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God  might  be  regarded,  by  those  who  reject 
it,  as  a  kind  of  natural  retribution  on  Christians  for  ignoring  the  old 
Hebrew  acceptance  of  God  as  the  Nursing  Father.  Even  if  Jesus  did 
not  actually  call  the  Holy  Spirit  His  Mother,  He  at  all  events  regarded 
the  Father  or  the  Father's  Spirit  as  including  a  Mother's  tenderness-. 

[3507]  The  doctrine  of  God's  "reward"  has  been  obscured 
throughout  the  Bible  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  means 
regularly  "hire,"  "wages,"  "pay^"  The  first  Biblical  instance  of  the 
word  is  in  the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham  where  He  calls  Himself 


1  Mt.  vi.  25. 

-  [3606  a]  In  addition  to  the  passages  from  Clem.  Alex,  above  (3426),  see  Odes 
of  Solomoti  (comp.  3501  d) :  viii.  17"!  fashioned  their  members  ;  my  own  breasts 
I  prepared  for  them  that  they  might  drink  my  holy  milk  and  live  thereby" ;  ib. 
xix.  I — 4  "A  cup  of  milk  was  offered  to  me....  The  Son  is  the  cup,  and  He  who 
was  milked  is  the  Father  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  milked  Him... and  the  Holy  Spirit 
opened  Her  bosom  and  mingled  the  milk  from  the  two  breasts  of  the  Father...." 
Here  Dr  Rendel  Harris  prints  "the  Holy  Spirit  opened  His  bosom";  but  the 
text  has  (as  he  states  in  a  note)  "  Her  bosom,"  and  I  have  therefore  retained  the 
text  as  a  possible  illustration  of  Jerome's  dictum  (3430)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  regarded  as  feminine. 

^  [3807  a]  Gesen.  969  a.  The  LXX  regularly  (Tromm.  26  times)  renders  it 
by  fuff66i,  but  in  Jonah  i.  3  by  vaOXov,  "passage-money,"  "fare." 


b 
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the  Patriarch's  "reward."  It  occurs  after  Abraham  had  taken  up 
arms  as  a  volunteer  and  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  payment 
for  his  service — as  though  God  said  to  him  "Well  done,  good 
servant  and  soldier !  Thou  wilt  not  take  wages  from  men  ?  Thou 
shalt  take  wages  from  me.     /  will  be  thy  wages.^^ 

Matthew  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  parallel  Luke,  do 
not  clearly  indicate  that  the  "  wages  "  of  God  are  God's  presence  in 
the  heart  of  man  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven^.  But  the  Synoptic 
Tradition  has  a  remarkable  passage  in  which  Christ  describes  to  Peter 
the  reward  for  leaving  house  and  lands  and  kindred,  saying  that, 
besides  "  eternal  life,"  the  disciple  shall  receive  manifold  in  kind,  in 
this  present  time — Mark  adds,  "together  with  persecutions ^" 
Abraham  is  the  only  character  in  the  Bible  bidden  by  a  voice  from 
God  to  go  forth  from  his  ''''country  and  kindred  a.n6.  father's  house^.^^ 

There  appears  a  parallel  between  Abraham's  subsequent  question, 
"What  wilt  thou  give  me?"  and  the  question  here  assigned  by 
Matthew  to  Peter,  "What  then  will  be  [the  reward]  to  us*?" 

Christ's  reply  to  this  question,  and  especially  the  words  "  in  this 
[present]  season,"  have  caused  difficulty  to  early  commentators  and 
probably  to  the  evangelists  themselves^     But  at  all  events,  Irenaeus 


^  [3507  <5]  Mt.  V.  12,  Lk.  vi.  23  represent  Christ  as  saying  "Your  wages  [are] 
great  in  the  heavens.'^  This  might  give  the  impression  that  there  were  no 
"wages"  on  earth.  Later  on,  where  Matthew  (vi.  4)  leaves  the  future  time  open 
("thy  Father. ..will  reward  thee")  the  quasi-parallel  Luke  (xiv.  14)  defines  the 
future  ("it  shall  be  rewarded  thee  in  return  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  "). 
True,  Luke  elsewhere  seems  to  speak  of  present  "wages"  in  a  saying  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Seventy  (x.  7)  "The  labourer  [is]  worthy  of  his  wages"  where  the 
parallel  Matthew  has  (x.  10)  ^^  ol  hxs  food."  But  this — whatever  may  be  the  date, 
and  whatever  the  origin,  of  the  utterance — is  defined  by  the  context  as  having 
a  literal  sense  (comp.  i  Tim.  v.  18).  Note  also  the  warning  of  Hillel  (3499  (vii)^) 
against  "making  a  profit"  out  of  teaching  the  Law.  "Food"  might  be 
emphasized,  in  some  versions  of  this  saying,  as  meaning  ^'food — and  nothing 
more."  Comp.  Didach.  xi.  6  "Let  the  apostle,  when  he  goeth  forth,  take  nothing 
but  bread... but  if  he  ask  money  he  is  a  false  prophet." 

2  [3607  f]  Mk  X.  28  foil.,  Mt.  xix.  27  foil.,  Lk.  xviii.  28  foil.  Matthew  omits 
"in  this  present  time."  Mark  has  "a  hundredfold";  in  Mt.,  W.H.  and  R.V. 
marg.  have  "manifold,"  but  R.V.  txt  "a  hundredfold."  "With  persecutions" 
might  correspond  to  the  traditional  "fiery  furnace"  or  "fire  (Ur)"  into  which 
(3601^)  Abraham  was  supposed  to  have  been  cast  by  Nimrod. 

*  Gen.  xii.  i. 

*  Mt.  xix.  27.     Mk  and  Lk.  merely  imply  the  question. 

'  [3607 <f]  Mk  x.  29  and  Mt.  xix.  29  do  not  mention  a  "wife"  among  the 
relations  "left."     Lk.  xviii.  29  does.     The  awkwardness  of  the  suggestion  of 
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is  probably  justified  in  connecting  the  reply  with  two  passages,  ist, 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  "  I  will  give  this  land  {or,  earth)  to  thee," 
and  2nd,  the  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  land  {or,  earth) \"  Irenaeus  uses  the 
promise  of  houses  and  lands  and  brethren,  and  the  like,  to  support 
his  doctrine  of  a  Millennium,  Herein  he  has  probably  failed  in 
many  respects  to  represent  Christ's  meaning. 

[3508]  Amid  these  early  differences  of  opinion  John  appears  to 
intervene,  to  shew  the  true  meaning  of  the  "  reward,"  or  "  wages,"  in 
the  only  passage  where  he  uses  the  word.  It  occurs  in  the 
Samaritan  dialogue,  where  Jesus  is  described  as  "  wearied  out,"  and 
as  asking  for  water,  and  yet  as  having  the  water  of  life  in  His  gift. 
He  uses  it  expressly,  it  would  seem,  to  assert  i\iQ  present  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  "  wages,"  thus,  '•  Already  doth  he  that  reapeth  receive 
wages\'  where  the  context  clearly  shews  that  the  "  reapers  "  are  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  ''  wages  "  are  not  deferred  to  the 
resurrection  and  do  not  consist  of  a  stipend,  so  much  a  day,  paid  for 
spiritual  ministrations.  The  reaping  of  the  harvest  is  already  going 
on  ;  it  is  the  "food'"  of  the  Son  to  do  the  work  of  "sowing"  that 
prepares  for  it ;  it  is  the  "  wages  "  of  the  disciples  to  "  reap  "  and 
"gather."  Both  the  "food"  and  the  "wages"  consist  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  heart*. 

[3509]  The  conclusion  is  that  Jesus  conceived  of  God — or  at  all 
events  of  that  aspect  of  God  which  needed  most  to  be  impressed  on 

a  plurality  of  "wives"  is  pointed  out  by  Jerome,  attacking  the  Millennian 
inferences  drawn  from  this  passage  by  persons  "non  intelligentes  quod,  si  in 
caeteris  digna  sit  repromissio,  in  uxoribus  appareat  turpitudo."  The  comments  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ongen  indicate  their  sense  of  difficulty. 

^  [3807  e\  Iren.  v.  32.  2  and  v.  33.  i — 2  (probably  quoting  Papias,  or  at  all 
events  an  early  authority)  refers  to  Gen.  xiii.  17,  Mt.  v.  ;,  and  Ps.  civ.  30  "He 
who  hath  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth,"  as  promising  the  rewards  mentioned 
above  by  the  Synoptists,  which  will  be  given  during  the  Millennium. 

-  [3808a]  Jn  iv.  36.  See/(?/4.  Gr.  2287/5.  The  difficulty  of  "already  (^Si;)" 
has  caused  some  authorities  to  omit  it  or  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  but  W.H.  punctuate  as  above,  without  alternative. 

^  [3808(5]  "Food,"  in  John,  is  BpQ/Mi  and  ^puffis,  but  in  Matthew  parall.  to 
Luke's  "wages,"  above,  it  is  Tpo<f>-fi,  which  might  be  rendered  "board." 

••  [3608^]  Jn  iv.  32 — 7.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  referring  to  Gen.  xv.  i — 6 
"I  am  thine  exceeding  great  wages  (Mto'^o5)...and  Abraham  believed  God,"  says 
(Rom.  iv.  4)  "Now  to  him  that  is  doing  labourer's  work  (ry  5^  eprya^onivi^)  the 
wages  (6  fjLLadbs)  are  not  reckoned  as  a  favour  but  as  a  due."  The  apostle  proceeds 
to  insist  that  Abraham  did  not  really  receive  "wages"  for  "work,"  but  the  gift 
of  "  righteousness"  for  "  belief,"  that  is,  for  filial  trust  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
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His  disciples — not  as  Almighty  nor  as  Eternal,  but  primarily  as  the 
Giver  of  all  Good.  And  the  evidence  tends  to  shew  that  He 
connected  this  aspect  of  God  with  the  thought  of  Abraham. 

When  He  spoke  of  God  as  giving  "  wages  "  to  man,  it  was  in  the 
peculiar  Abrahamic  sense  which,  as  Paul  indicates,  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  in  the  West.  The  patriarch 
Abraham  was  regarded  by  Jesus  as  the  loving  father  on  earth  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  be  blessed,  a  type  of  the 
Father  in  Heaven  who  was  Love  itself  ^  It  was  at  once  the  duty  and 
the  "  wages  "  of  all  the  sons  of  man,  and  the  will  of  God,  that  they 
should  be  conformed  to  this  image  of  their  Father,  and  it  was  also 
the  joy,  and  the  "  food "  of  Jesus,  "  the  son  of  man,"  by  giving 
"food"  to  men^,  to  further  this  conformation^ 


^  [3509a]  In  Is.  xli.  8  "Abraham  my  friend"  Ibn  Ezra,  has  (Ut.)  "my 
lover"  and  the  Targum  there  has  the  same  word  racham  (Dm)  as  Jer.  II 
adds  in  Gen.  xviii.  17  "shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  [Targ.  +  myyirzVW,  LXX  +  my 
servant,  rov  Tratdds  fj.ov~\  that  which  I  am  about  to  do  ?  "  The  Targumist  may  be 
playing  on  the  similarity  of  racham  to  the  second  part  of  the  name  of  Ab-raham. 
See  Rashi,  on  Is.  xli.  8,  where  Breithaupt  refers  to  the  saying  in  Sota  (Wagenseil. 
p.  623),  that  "Abraham's  fear  of  God  arose  from  his  love  of  God" — a  very 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  high  Hebrew  doctrine  of  that  "fear"  or  "loving 
awe"  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  lasting  joy.  Onomast.  pp.  172,  177  gives 
"father  of  compassions  {olKTipuQv)"  among  the  explanations  of  the  name 
'Abraham."     In  LXX,  Um  —  oiKTLp^6%  regularly  (29  times),  ?Xeos  only  6  times. 

2  [3509  <5]  See  Levy  iv.  120 — i  on  the  Parnasim,  i.e.  the  Nourishers  and 
Leaders  of  Israel,  such  as  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  but  especially  Moses  and 
David  who  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  the  People. 

Addendum  on  the  title  "God"  in  the  Synoptists 

^  [3509  f]  Dr  Dalman,  in  addition  to  the  lemarks  quoted  above  (3491a),  says 
that,  in  view  of  the  expedient  of  suggesting  (by  repeating  Yod  and  by  other  means), 
instead  ol  wriiing  accurately,  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  Mss.  (Words  ^.  196)  "it  does 
not  mean  so  much  that  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  should  use  the  biblical 
names  for  God.  Least  of  all  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  popular  usage  is 
reflected  in  these  books."  But  it  may  be  replied  that  "the  popular  usage"  is 
probably  better  "  reflected  "  in  some  of  these  books  (in  some,  not  all,  for  they  differ 
greatly)  than  in  the  scholastic  language  of  the  Mishna.  The  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs — which  resembles,  in  style,  some  portions  of  the  gospels — 
although  having  Kiipios  more  frequently  than  0f6i,  has  about  140  instances  of  the 
latter.  As  regards  the  representation  of  Jehovah  "  by  writing  Yod  two,  three,  or 
four  times,"  and  other  expedients  of  suggestion,  they  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
use  of  Elohim ;  for  the  Oxf.  Cone,  to  Ben  Sira  gives  both  9fb%  and  Kiipt-ot  as 
representing  not  only  the  repeated  Yod  but  also  Elohim. 
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CHAPTER   III 
GOD   AS  REDEEMER  OR   DELIVERER 

§  I.     God  the  ''Shield''  of  Abraham  and  ''Redeemer''  of  Jacob^ 

[3510]  Continuing  our  investigations  into  the  relation  between 
Christ's  conception  of  God  and  the  conception  of  God  discernible  in 
Abrahamic  tradition,  we  have  to  ask  whether  Jesus  in  any  way 
inculcated  on  the  disciples  doctrine  connected  with  the  Abrahamic 
revelation  of  God  as  Shield,  following  the  "  delivering  "  of  Abraham's 
"  enemies  "  into  his  "  hand,"  and  followed  by  the  revelation  of  Him 
to  Abraham's  grandson  as  One  who  had  "redeemed"  him  "from  all 
evil." 

Although  Jesus  never  calls  God  a  "  shield,"  He  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  had  that  conception  in  view  when  He  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  For  Abraham,  to  whom  first 
God  was  revealed  as  his  "shield,"  is  also  the  first  Biblical  character 
**  tempted."  Here  a  distinction — at  first  sight  far-fetched,  but  really 
a  natural  outcome  from  Hebrew  and  Jewish  idiom — must  be  made 
between  (i)  being  brought  (as  we  all  are  and  must  be)  to,  or  into 
collision  with,  temptation,  and  (2)  being  brought  into,  that  is,  into  the 
hands  of,  temptation.  Abraham  was  tempted,  yet  not  "led  into 
temptation,"  that  is,  not  "led  into  the  hands  of  temptation."  And 
every  Jew  knew  that  what  saved  Abraham  from  thus  falling  into 
temptation  was  his  "faith,"  whereby  God  became  his  "shield"; 
for,  as  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  say,  "God  is  a  shield  to  all 
that  trust  in  him*,"  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  speaks  of 
"the  shield  oi  faith\" 

1  [3510a]  Gen.  xv.  i  "I  am  thy  shield,"  ib.  xlviii.  15—16  "the  God  that  hath 
fed  me... the  angel  that  hath  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,"  comp.  also  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  Melchizedek  {ib.  xiv.  20)  "  Blessed  be  God  Most  High,  who  hath 
delivered  {lit.  shielded,  Gesen.  171)  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand." 

2  Ps.  xviii.  30  (rep.  1  S.  xxii.  31),  Prov.  xxx.  5. 
'  Eph.  vi.  16. 
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[3511]  It  seems  an  appropriate  difference  that  God  should  be 
called  Abraham's  "  shield  "  but  Jacob's  "  redeemer."  For  Abraham 
was  a  victorious  rescuer ;  Jacob  rescued  no  one,  but  was  once  "greatly 
afraid  and  distressed^"  and  more  than  once  in  peril  from  which  God, 
or  "the  angel,"  rescued  him.  This  leads  us  to  ask,  as  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer — where  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation  "  is  in  Luke  as  well  as 
Matthew — why  "rescue  {or,  deliver)  us  from  the  evil"  is  only  in 
Matthew ^  Was  Matthew's  clause  a  later  addition?  On  the  night  of 
Gethsemane,  Jesus  made  no  mention  of  "  delivering  from  the  evil,"  but 
said,  "Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ^"  After  the  disciples 
had  actually  "entered  into  temptation"  and  fallen  into  the  net  of 
"  evil,"  were  they  then,  and  not  till  then,  taught  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
or  rescued  from  the  evil?  And  is  this  "rescuing"  reconcilable  with 
"ransoming"?     These  points  will  now  be  considered. 

§  2.     "Rescuing^'  and  ^^ ra?isoming " 

[3512]  The  word  used  by  Jacob  about  the  angel  that  "redeemed" 
him  "from  evil "  is  gdal^,  i.e.  do  the  duty  of  a  kinsman.  This,  when 
it  meant  redeeming  a  kinsman  from  bondage,  implied  payment  of 

^  Gen.  xxxii.  7.         ^  Mt.  vi.  13  pv<Tai...&Trb  rod  irovrjpov,  om.  by  Lk.  xi.  4  (3614). 

^  [3511a]  Mk  xiv.  38  ^XOrjTe,  Mt.  xxvi.  41,  Lk.  xxii.  46  elffiXdrjre.  Origen 
(on  Ps.  xviii.  29)  describes  one  who,  though  tempted,  "does  not  'enter  into' 
temptation... because  he  is  not  catight  in  the  snares  of  the  temptation"  comp. 
Berach.  60  d  "Make  us  not  to  come  into  the  hands  of  sin  and  itito  the  hands  of 
temptation.''^  On  Origen's  explanation  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
see  3514.     On  Gen.  xxii.  i  "tempted,"  Sym.  "glorified,"  see  3406  a. 

*  [3512  a]  Gen.  xlviii.  16,  Aq.  a.yx'-<^T^'^'^-  So,  too,  Sym.  in  Is.  xxxv.  9.  In 
the  Synoptic  Parable  (3272)  of  the  Strong  Man's  (6  l(rx^p(>^)  (Mk-Mt.)  ^^ goods 
((XKeiit)),"  or  (Lk.)  ^^armoiir  (TravoirXlav),"  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
rescuing  has  been  mistaken  for  plundering.  Sota  accuses  the  spies  (in  Numbers)  of 
declaring  that  the  Canaanite  is  stronger  than  Jehovah,  "as  if  even  the  Master  of  the 

House  could  not  rescue  (NX*  hif.)  His  goods  (^*73)  thence''^ — where  Wagenseil 
(p.  732)  says  that  some  prefer  the  rendering  armour  to  goods.  The  N.T.  parable 
might  fitly  describe  God,  not  as  plundering,  but  as  resetting  (comp.  Ps.  xxv.  15 
"shall  rescue  (NV  hif.,  LXX  iK(nr6.crei)  my  feet  out  of  the  net")  His  own  out  of 
the  House  of  the  Strong  Man.  The  first  mention  oi  mighty  mait,  1133,  sing,  is  in 
Gen.  X.  8,  LXX  7/705  (as  freq.,  but  also  freq.  lax^P^^)  Aq.  Sym.  /Si'aios,  applied  to 
Nimrod,  who  is  proverbially  the  hunter  of  the  souls  of  men  and  the  enemy  of  God. 
Origen  De  Rect.  Fid.  iii.  says  that  the  souls  of  men  are  called  in  Matthew  not  the 
Evil  One^s,  but  the  utensils  (ctacci^t;)  of  the  Evil  One  (sic)  because  they  were  not 
Satan's  except  in  (temporary)  itse  (^v  XP^<^^'-)  (sim-  Jerome  vasa  ejus  nos  quondam 
fuimus).  It  seems  better  to  regard  God  as  rescuing  His  own  possessions — or 
perhaps  we  may  say  Jewels,  a  meaning  that  VD  has  in  our  Bible  nearly  20  times. 
Luke,  in  attempting  to  correct  Mark,  seems  to  have  gone  further  astray. 
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GOD   AS   REDEEMER  OR   DELIVERER        [3514] 

ransom.  But  how,  and  to  whom,  can  Jehovah  pay  a  ransom  ?  It  is 
perhaps  to  avoid  this  difficulty  that  in  several  passages  of  Isaiah,  and 
in  the  single  instance  where  the  word  is  used  in  Genesis  (xlviii.  i6), 
the  LXX  renders  gda/  by  "  rescue,"  not  by  "  ransom*." 

[3513]  Even  when  '^rescue"  is  substituted  for  ^'ransom,"  some 
objection  might  be  raised  against  the  phrase  "rescue  us  from  the  evil 
[one,  or,  thing],"  especially  if  it  is  taken  as  meaning  "rescue  from 
Satan,"  so  as  to  imply  that  we  must  expect  first  to  be  taken  captive 
by  Satan.  No  such  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  expression  in 
the  fourth  gospel,  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  ^ep  them  ouf  of  [the  power  of] 
the  evil  [one]^."  Also  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  substitutes 
"temptation"  for  "evil,"  "the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  rescue  the 
godly" — not  "from  the  evil  \one\,'^  but — "  ^«/  of  temptation^." 
Matthew  retains  ^'■the  evil  [one]"  but  has  "from"  (instead  of  "out  of") 
which  suggests  that  the  person  rescued  is  not  quite  "  in  "  the  hands, 
or  dominion,  of  "  the  evil  [one],"  but  too  close  to  be  safe. 

[3514]  Origen  regards  the  longer  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Matthew's,  as  having  been  given  to  "the  many*,"  but  the  shorter, 
Luke's,  to  the  disciples,  who,  being  instructed  already,  did  not 
need  such  clear  instruction.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  after  Christ 
had  given  the  multitude  the  longer  form.  He  should — in  answer 

^  [35123]  "Rescue,"  i.e.  pionat,  not  "ransom,"  t.e.  Xirrpdo/uu.  In  Isaiah, 
pioficu  and  \vrp6ofj.ai  occur  in  about  equal  numbers  to  represent  gda/. 

2  [3513  a]  Jn  xvii.  15  "Keep... out  of  (nipeu>  «),"  which  resembles  Jacob's 
earlier  expression  (Gen.  xxviii.  lo  "keep  me  {5ta^i/Xd|j;)"). 

'  2  Pet.  ii.  9. 

*  [3514a]  Origen  (De  Orat.  §  30,  Lomm.  xvii.  269 — 70)  on  Mt.  vi.  13,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  Luke,  by  the  [clause]  'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  has 
potentially  {^w6.nti)  taught  also  the  [clause]  'Rescue  us  from  the  evil  [one].' 
And  it  is  natural  that  in  answer  to  the  disciple  (Lk.  xi.  i — 4)  as  having  already 
had  the  profit  [of  instruction]  (are  5ij  ^<i>f.\-rin.ivov)  the  Lord  uttered  the  shorter 
[form],  but  to  the  multitude  (tous  irXeiofaj)  needing  instruction  in  clearer  fashion, 
[He  gave]  the  [fuller  and]  plainer  [form]." 

[35143]  Origen  (ib.)  quotes  Ps.  xxxiv.  19  "Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  and  he  rescueth  them  out  of  (e/c)  them  all,"  and  then  adds,  "For  God 
rescues  [us]  from  {a.rh)  the  afflictions  [that  befall  us],  not  when  afflictions  are  not 
any  longer  existent — for  Paul  (2  Cor.  iv.  8)  says  'in  everything  being  afflicted'  as 
though  being  at  no  moment  free  from  affliction — but  when,  being  afflicted,  we  by 
God's  help  are  not  'straitened,* "  i.e.  when  we  do  not  morally  succumb. 

In  the  LXX,  the  Heb.  "from  the  hand  (pr,  hands)  of,"  though  generally 
translated  literally,  is  sometimes — but  very  rarely — rendered  by  o.xb  and  by  in  (see 
Trommius). 
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to  a  disciple's  request  for  a  form  of  prayer — have  given  him  the 
same  form,  only  with  a  few  clauses  left  out;  but  Matthew,  dis- 
regarding chronology,  may  have  placed  early  in  his  gospel  an 
amplified  form  that  ought,  chronologically,  to  be  placed  after  Luke's 
short  form. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  earliest  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  stopped  short  after  the  petition  "  Lead  us  not  into  the 
hands  of  temptation."  Jesus  was,  perhaps,  reminding  His  disciples 
of  His  form  of  prayer  when  He  gave  them  the  warning  in  Geth- 
semane.  Jesus,  too,  like  Abraham  and  Isaac,  was  "  tempted,"  but  was 
not  '■''  led  into  the  hands  of  (3511  a)  temptation."  The  temptation,  in 
the  Passion — resumed  by  Satan  who  had  (as  Luke  says)  only  "until 
a  season^"  departed  from  Jesus  when  the  first  temptation  was 
resisted — supplied  the  experience  whereby  Jesus,  "in  that  he  hath 
suffered,  himself  having  been  tempted,  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
[daily]  being  tempted^."  But  Peter,  and  the  disciples  that  abandoned 
their  Master,  fell,  for  the  moment,  "  into  the  hands  of  temptation." 
These  needed  to  be  "rescued  from  the  evil  [one]." 

But  did  none  of  Christ's  disciples,  before  the  fall  of  Peter,  need 
to  be  "  rescued  from  the  evil  one  ?  "  And,  if  they  did,  would  they 
not  have  need,  and  would  not  their  companions  recognise  the  need, 
of  a  prayer  that  they  might  be  "  rescued  ? "  According  to  Luke, 
Jesus  warned  Peter  and  his  companions  that  Satan  (as  in  the  story  of 
Job)  had  actually  "obtained"  them,  "to  sift  them  as  wheats"  This 
(it  would  seem)  might  apply  before  to  many  others,  during  Christ's 
career  on  earth,  who  followed  Him  for  a  time  but  soon  fell  away.  It 
is  therefore  a  priori  probable  that  Jesus — although  He  might  not  at 
first  think  it  well  to  put  before  His  chosen  apostles  the  thought  of 
needing  to  be  "  rescued  "  from  Satan,  in  the  brief  summary  of  prayer 
that  He  first  gave  them — might  before  long  feel  constrained  to  add 
a  new  clause  applying  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  something  worse 
than  the  commission  of  an  isolated  sin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jesus  made  this  addition,  would  it  not 
seem  to  Luke  so  important  that  he  would  insert  it,  at  all  events  in 
some  part  of  his  gospel?  Perhaps  Luke  knew  that  the  additional 
clause  was  sufficiently  established  in  the  Church  by  means  of 
Matthew's  gospel  (and  probably  other  gospels)  and  considered  it  his 


^  Lk.  iv.  13  dxpi  Kaipov.  '^  Heb.  ii.  18. 

^  Lk.  xxii.  31  i^xiT-fiaaTOy  R.V.  marg.  "obtained  you  by  asking." 
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duty  to  testify  simply  to  the  existence  of  an  earlier  form  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  Or  Luke  may  have  held  the  opinion 
entertained  later  by  Origen,  that  Jesus  "potentially"  taught  the 
prayer  about  "  rescuing "  while  actually  teaching  only  the  prayer 
about  "leading  into  temptation"-  and  Matthew  may  have  seemed 
to  him  to  have  expressed  what  Jesus  never  actually  said,  but  only 
impUed.  The  facts  cannot  be  now  ascertained.  But  the  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  the  clause  about  "  rescuing "  is,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  to  be  accepted  as  an  inspired  supplement  to  the  clause 
about  "temptation."  If  Luke  beheved  it  to  have  come  from  Jesus, 
he  may  still  have  felt,  about  the  exact  expression  of  it,  some  such 
difficulty  as  is  perhaps  faintly  suggested  by  the  above-quoted  . 
Johannine  prayer,  "  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  out  of  [the  power 
qf\  the  evil  [oney." 

§  3.     "  Rescuing  "  may  imply  "  ransoming  " 

[3515]  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  Abrahamic  "  shield " 
excludes  all  notion  of  "ransoming,"  and  impHes  simply  the  victorious 
warrior  advancing  unwounded  through  enemies  ? 

It  seems  to  be  so  in  Genesis.  A  Targum,  it  is  true,  describes 
Melchizedek  as  saying  to  Abraham  "  Blessed  be  God  Most  High 
who  hath  made  thine  enemies  as  a  shield  which  receiveth  a  blow^" 
But  a  shield  does  not  /eel  "  blows."  Mortals,  when  they  make 
themselves  "  shields  "  for  mortals,  can  feel  blows,  but  is  this  possible, 
according  to  Hebrew  thought,  for  the  Most  High  God?  Even 
Greeks  were  scandalized  by  the  Homeric  myth  that  described 
Aphrodite  as  wounded  by  Diomede  when  attempting  to  protect 
vEneas.  How  much  greater  would  be  the  "scandal"  of  such  a 
supposition  for  Jewish  monotheists  ! 

Yet  the  metaphor  of  the  impassive  "  shield  "  prepares  the  way  for 
conceiving  another  way  of  "  receiving  blows  " — a  way  that  might  not 
be  impassive.  When  God,  the  Shield,  sends  as  His  servant  this  or 
that  human  being  to  be  shield  for  the  multitude,  and  to  "receive 
blows"  (or,  as  Isaiah  says,  "stripes'")  in  their  behalf,  it  becomes 
possible,  even  for  one  accepting  the  Hebrew  monotheism,  to  feel  that 

^  Jn  xvii.  15.     See  From  Letter  940  a — d. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  20  (Targ.  Jon.),  an  attempt  to  express  a  word  that  here  means 
"delivered"  but  might  etymologically  be  rendered  "made  a  shield  of  (3160a)." 
^  Is.  liii.  5  "with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
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God  associates  Himself  with  His  servant  and,  in  some  sense,  feels 
what  His  servant  feels. 

And,  if  a  man  makes  his  body  "  a  shield  that  receives  the  blow  " 
intended  to  kill  his  friend,  thus  saving  the  friend,  this  is  "delivering" 
or  "rescuing"  certainly,  but  it  is  also  something  more.  It  is  not 
ordinary  "delivering."  It  is  a  kind  of  self-sacrifice,  or  vicarious 
suffering,  which  has  the  effect  of  "  ransoming  "  at  the  cost  of  blood, 
and  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  life. 

[3516]  Whether  it  be  a  "  blow  "  or  a  "  burden  "  that  a  man  bears 
for  others,  does  the  change  of  metaphor  make  much  difference  ?  If 
it  does  not,  we  may  say  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  applies  to 
Christ  a  similar  thought,  which  the  Apostle  illustrates  from  the 
Psalms,  "We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  For  Christ  also  pleased  not 
himself;  but,  as  it  is  written,  'The  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproached  thee  fell  upon  me^'"  According  to  Paul,  this  is  not 
only  a  maxim  of  Christ,  but  the  maxim — "  the  Law"  says  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians — "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
Law  of  Christ^." 

[3517]  What  were  the  "reproaches"  that  Christ  "bore"? 
Commenting  on  the  Psalm,  Origen  says  that  they  were  such  as  men 
bring  against  Providence,  or  against  the  Creator.  Commenting  on 
the  Epistle,  he  says  that  they  were  the  reproaches  brought  against 
Christ  for  consorting  with  sinners.  The  connection  that  Origen  sees 
between  these  two  kinds  of  "  reproaches  "  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

Concerning  the  mass  of  those  who  believed  in  Christ,  the 
Pharisees  are  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "This  multitude  that  knoweth 
not  the  Law,  are  accursed*."  In  thus  condemning  a  great  mass  of 
their  countrymen — ignorant  and  illiterate  and  in  some  cases  really  as 
well  as  technically  sinners,  but  superior  to  the  Pharisees  in  simplicity 
and  honesty — they  were,  in  Christ's  view,  condemning  the  Maker  of 
these  multitudes.  Jesus  felt  this  reproach  on  His  Father  as  though 
it  had  fallen  on  Himself :  "  They  are  calling  men  accursed,  who  are 
made  after  the  likeness  of  God*.  I  am  'the  son  of  man,^  and  how 
can  I  but  feel  this  reproach  heaped  upon  my  Father  ?  "     From  our 

^  Rom.  XV.  I — 3,  quoting  Ps.  Ixix.  9. 

"  Gal.  vi.  2.  '  Jn  vii.  49. 

*  Jas.  iii.  9  "Therewith  bless  we  the  Lord  and  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we 
men,  who  are  made  after  the  likeness  of  God."  The  writer  implies  that  if  we  do 
not  see  any  "likeness,"  we  are  to  blame. 
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Lord's  point  of  view  the  Pharisees  were  saying,  "  What  a  vile  piece 
of  work  is  Man  !  Is  there  knowledge  in  his  Maker  ?  '  Is  there 
knowUdge  in  the  Most  High^V 

[3518]  The  same  verse  of  the  Psalm  that  speaks  of  the  reproaches 
that  fall  on  God's  representative  says,  "  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath 
eaten  me  up."  The  "house"  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  regenerate 
humanity,  the  "body"  of  "the  son  of  man^"  the  true  Temple  of  God. 
As  "  son  of  man,"  Jesus  might  be  said  to  feel  "  zeal "  for  Man,  and 
hence,  indirectly,  for  the  Maker  of  Man,  too.  As  Son  of  God,  He 
might  be  said  to  feel  zeal,  directly,  for  God.  Whether  as  "son  of 
man  "  or  as  Son  of  God,  He  felt  zeal  for  His  Father,  a  zeal  that  was 
"  eating  Him  up  "  as  the  flame  eats  up  the  sacrifice. 

Other  "reproaches"  fell  on  Jesus  through  His  own  disciples, 
when  they,  by  their  unbelief  or  ambition  or  dissension,  caused 
weaklings  and  little  ones  to  "stumble "and  to  turn  away  from  the 
Father  and  even  to  reproach  Him  as  being  no  true  Father  to  them. 
Paul  said  about  himself  that  anxiety  for  all  the  churches  pressed  up>on 
him  daily :  "  WTio  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is  made  to 
stumble  and  I  bum  not'?"     How  much  more  would  the  Master 


^  Ps.  Ixxiii.  1 1 . 

*  Comp.  Jn  ii.  17 — 19  foil. 

'  [3518a]  2  Cor.  xi.  19.  See  3425  <7—^  on  the  Deateronomic  description 
(Dent.  i.  31)  of  Jehovah  as  the  Father  *^ carrying"  the  Child  Israel,  and  on  the 
various  attempts  to  render  the  ambiguous  word  n&sa,  "lift,"  "bear,"  Tporo<l>opta', 
rpo<po<f>op€ii',  aJp€w,  ^currd^euf.  Also  note  the  following  Marcan  peculiarities. 
In  Mk  i.  31,  Jesus  "raisa/  «/"  Peter's  mother-in-law  (^etpo',  not  in  Lk.  iv.  39; 
Mt.  ^-iii.  15  has  -^pffr}).  In  Mk  ix.  17,  Jesus  "raisfd  up"  the  demoniac  child, 
(not  in  Mt.  rvii.  18,  Lk.  ix.  41).  In  Mk  ix.  36,  Jesus  "/ooi  in  Ait  arms  (iwayKa- 
Xurdfia'Oi) "  a  little  child  (not  in  Mt.  xviii.  2,  Lk.  ix.  47).  In  Mk  x.  16,  Jesus 
**took  in  his  arms  {fpayKoXurdfuroi)"  little  children,  altered  by  D  into  wpoaKa- 
\eadfiepoi  which  is  also  in  the  text  of  the  parallel  Lk.  xviii.  16,  and  in  Mt.  xviii.  7 
(Mt.  xix.  15  om.  the  word). 

[3618  3]  The  last  two  passages,  referring  to  "little  children,"  indicate  that 
Mark  is  recording  a  historical  fact,  which  Matthew  and  Luke  (the  latter  perhaps 
influenced  by  textual  corruption)  have  omitted  ;  and  the  impression  left  by  Mark 
is,  that  Jesus,  when  He  took  little  children  in  His  arms,  was  doing,  and  was 
desirous  to  be  understood  as  doing,  a  symbolical  act,  periiaps  suggested  by  the 
carrying  of  the  Child  by  the  Father  in  Deuteronomy. 

[3518  f]  Another  manifestly  symbolical  act  of  Jesus  (not  to  speak  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist)  was  the  Washing  of  Feet  at  the  Last  Supper ;  and 
perhaps  another — not  properly  belonging  to  the  fourth  gospel  but  still  perhaps 
historical — was  the  writing  on  the  ground  in  Jn  viii.  1 — u.  If  Jesus  was  like 
the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  there  were  many  such  acts,  of  which  only 
a  few  have  been  recorded. 
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"burn,"  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  "made  to  stumble" — not 
a  self-inflicted  "burning"  but  a  pain  arising  out  of  that  sympathy 
without  which  neither  Disciple  nor  Master  could  have  saved  a  single 
soul !  This  is  in  accordance  with  that  law  of  human  nature  which 
forbids  a  man  to  claim  the  special  privilege  of  being  a  spiritual 
"shield"  to  others,  unless  he  accepts  with  it  a  special  capacity  for 
"  receiving  the  blows  "  that  fall  on  others,  so  that  by  suffering  with 
them  he  is  enabled  to  suffer  for  them. 

§  4.     ^'■Hanging"  and  "the  curse" 

[3518  (i)]  One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  Talmudic 
anthropomorphism  is  a  tradition  in  the  Mishna^  attributed  to  Rabbi 
Meir  (a.d.  130 — 60)^,  concerning  the  law  of  hanging.     About  this 

[3618 rf]  In  the  case  of  the  demoniac  boy,  Mark  records  no  "carrying"  in  the 
arms  but  only  "lifting  up."  Still,  the  passage,  when  taken  with  the  other 
Marcan  passages,  and  with  its  context,  suggests  that  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
graphic  detail  of  Petrine  reminiscence.  Where  Matthew  quotes  prophecies  (such 
as  that  about  "bearing  sicknesses")  Mark  often  alludes  to  them.  Before  the  cure 
of  the  demoniac  boy,  Jesus  exclaims  (Mk  ix.  19)  "O  faithless  generation,  how 
long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  How  long  shall  I  endure  you  ?"  And  the  narrative 
suggests  that  He  felt  a  strain  arising  from  the  combination  of  sympathy  with  the 
boy  and  the  boy's  father,  and  anger  and  weariness  at  the  faithlessness  of  the 
bystanders  who  were  tending  to  make  the  boy's  cure  impossible. 

[3618  e']  It  may  be  that  the  original  preacher  of  the  Petrine  gospel  of  Mark, 
in  relating  these  acts  of  "lifting  up"  and  "carrying  in  the  arms,"  intended  to 
relate  not  merely  picturesque  facts  but  typical  facts,  such  as  Isaiah  (liii.  4) 
predicted,  "He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  of  which 
Matthew  (viii.  17)  described  the  fulfilment  in  the  words  that  almost  immediately 
follow  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law:  "Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  diseases." 

[3618/]  The  most  important  attestation  of  the  doctrine  that  God  participates 
in  the  affliction  of  His  children  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  9)  (R.V.  txt) 
"/«  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them 
...and  he  bare  them  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old."  The  reading  is 
unfortunately  doubtful.  But  the  Rabbinical  consensus  supports  the  text  given 
above  (see  Breithaupt  a</  loc).  Ibn  Ezra  illustrates  it  by  Judg.  x.  16  "and  his 
[God's]  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel."  Resh-Lakish  (Taanith  \6a) 
quoted  "in  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted"  to  explain  why  ashes  were  strewed 
on  the  Ark  of  the  Law  on  the  day  of  Atonement.  If  Jesus  accepted  this  interpre- 
tation, it  becomes  easier  to  understand  how  He  may  have  regarded  Himself — when 
people  "esteemed"  Him  "smitten  of  God  and  afflicted" — as  being,  in  fact, 
"afflicted"  as  God's  representative  and  not,  so  to  speak,  as  God's  victim  (still 
less  as  the  object  of  God's  punishment  in  any  correct  sense  of  the  term). 

^  B.  Sanhedr.  ^6  a,  J.  Sanhedr.  vi.  8. 

•  Schiirer  I.  i.  pp.  127,  131. 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says,  "Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree'^."  But  the  Law  says 
(R.V.)  "  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou 
shall  surely  bury  him  the  same  day ;  for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed 
cff  God  (marg.,  Heb.  the  curse  of  God) ;  that  thou  defile  not  thy  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance-." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Paul  omits  "  of  God^"  Hereby  he  cuts  a 
knot  of  which  the  unloosing  was  both  a  verbal  and  a  theological 
difficulty  in  early  times.  Aquila  and  Theodotion  have  "  a  curse  of 
God  [is]  the  hanged."  This  may  mean  "a  kind  of  curse,  or 
blasphemy,  against  God."  So  Symmachus  appears  to  take  it :  "  He 
was  hanged  on  account  of  (lit.)  the  blasphemy  of  God,^'  that  is,  the 
blasphemy  against  God,  which  resembles  Matthew's  expression  about 
the  blasphemy  <?/",  i.e.  against,  the  Holy  Spirit*.  Onkelos  has  "for 
he  was  hanged  because  he  sinned  before  Jehovah,"  Jon.  Targ. 
"  because  [it  is]  contempt  before  God  to  hang  a  man  unless  his  sins 
give  cause  for  it ;  and  because  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  Jehovah, 
ye  shall  bury  him  at  the  setting  of  the  sun...*." 

[3518  (ii)]  This  word  "curse"  or  "blasphemy"  caused  much 
discussion  and  many  plays  of  words  among  the  ancient  Jewish 
interpreters,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these  that  R.  Meirs  tradition  refers : 
"  In  the  hour  when  a  man  is  suffering*  [punishment],  what  says  the 

^  Gal.  iii.  13.  ^  Deut.  xxi.  23. 

^  [3618  (i)  a]  So,  too,  does  Justin  Tryph.  95,  96,  from  which,  in  part, 
Lightfoot  {Gal.  p.  60)  infers  that  Justin  knew  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
But  it  should  be  added  that  "of  God"  is  also  omitted  by  Trypho  the  Jew 
{ii.  89,  90)  as  well  as  by  Justin  the  Christian ;  and  the  impression  given  by  the 
Dialt^ue  is  that  Justin  is  using  a  Christianized  version  of  the  text  in  question, 
which  version  had  become  the  common  property  of  Christians  in  controversies 
with  Jews.  Jews  could  hardly  fail  to  use  the  Deuteronomic  text  against  Christ- 
ians, as  soon  as  the  latter  were  deemed  worthy  of  serious  controversy. 

■•  Mt.  xii.  31. 

'  [3«18  (i)  3]  The  following  words  in  the  Targum  are  rendered  by  Walton 
"ne  vilipendant  eum  homines,"  but  by  Etheridge  "lest  wild  beasts  abuse  him." 
Both  agree  in  the  end  of  the  sentence  "and  lest  you  overspread  your  land,  which 
the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  possess,  with  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals." 
This  favours  Etheridge.     Comp.  Hor.  Epist.  i.  16.  48,  and  Soph.  Ant.  1017. 

•"Suffering."  Schwab  ^'■souffre  [en  punitim  eU  ses  pechhy  This  resembles 
the  early  Christian  use  of  "suffer"  about  the  Passion.  The  person  described  as 
"hanged"  was  apparently  hanged  by  his  hands  after  death  by  stoning  (as  the 
context  in  the  Mishna  shews).  If  that  was  the  case,  the  "suffering"  would  seem 
to  mean  death  by  stoning. 
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Shechinah?  'Evil  in  my  head!  Evil  in  my  armM'  If  thus  the 
All-Present  [lit.  the  Place]  suffers  over  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  impious,  how  much  more  over  the  blood  of  the  righteous ! " 

The  Gemara^  adds,  "R.  Meir  spake  a  parable.  Once  there  were 
two  twin  brothers  in  one  city.  One  of  them  became  a  king  and  the 
other  a  robber.  The  king  commanded  and  they  hanged  him. 
Everyone  that  saw  him  said,  'There  hangs  the  king.'  The  king 
commanded  and  they  took  him  down."  Omitting  the  quaint  details 
by  which  R.  Meir's  play  on  the  word  "curse"  is  explained,  we  may 
note  that  Rashi  takes  the  same  view :  "  That  tends  to  the  vilifying  of 
the  King  on  high,  since  Adam  was  made  in  His  image,  and  the 
Israelites  are  His  sons^"  Besides  exemplifying  the  superiority,  in 
some  respects,  of  the  Jewish  Law  to  the  laws  of  Christian  countries, 
Rabbi  Meir  may  help  us  to  realise  a  Httle  better  the  intensity  of  our 
Saviour's  sympathy  with  man,  as  being,  sometimes  indeed  a  "  robber," 
but  still,  in  a  sense,  "  twin-brother  "  with  God. 

^  "Evil"  is  an  attempt  to  render  the  word  signifying  "curse,"  "desecration," 
"defilement,"  which  resembles  the  word  "curse"  in  Deuteronomy.  Goldschmidt 
renders  it  twice  by  ^'ist  hin"  Schwab  paraphrases  it  by  two  expressions,  "La  tete 
me  p^se ;  mes  bras  me  semblent  trop  lourds^^ 

*  B.  Sanhedr.  46  b. 

^  [3518 (ii) a]  '^^ His  sons,"  Breithaupt  illius  \^Dei'\filii,  and  homo  for  "Adam"; 
but  Schottgen  (i.  734)  has  "Adam."  Grammatically,  Rashi  might  mean,  "Adam 
was  in  God's  image,  and  Israelites  are  sons  of  [the]  Adam  [in  God's  image]" 
(3090  b,  3246).  Schottgen  also  quotes  (from  Sanhedr.  46  a  and  other  sources)  an 
imaginary  question  "Why  was  he  hanged?"  and  the  reply,  "Because  he  cursed 
God  " — by  which  the  name  of  God  would  be  profaned. 

[3618  (ii)  b\  The  view  of  Adam  as  the  ideal  Man,  according  to  God's  intention, 
and  of  what  is  called  the  "fall,"  as  being  a  fall  from  animal  sinlessness  into 
a  human  consciousness  of  sinfulness — which  was  really  "rising"  rather  than 
"falling" — may  be  expressed  in  such  terms  as  to  be  identical  with  Darwinianism, 
and  with  beliefs  impossible  for  a  Jew  in  the  first  century.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  Paul  entertained  some  such  a  view  both  about  Israel  and  about  Adam, 
namely,  that  Adam's  "fall"  implied  "rising"  for  his  offspring,  and  that  Israel's 
"unbelief"  prepared  the  way  for  "belief"  among  the  Gentiles.  This  is  also 
consistent  with  some  of  the  noblest  doctrine  in  the  Prophetic  and  the  Rabbinic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  but  have  been  assumed  by 
Jesus.  It  was  impossible  for  any  Jewish  Prophet,  who  accepted  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  to  be  really  a  "  pessimist."  Everything  might  be  as  bad  as  possible  to 
the  outer  and  human  eye,  but  it  could  not  be  so  to  the  inner  eye  of  the  Seer 
enlightened  by  the  Creator,  who  in  the  beginning  (Gen.  i.  31)  "saw  everything 
that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  "  ;  He  could  not  end  by  saying, 
"The  wickedness  of  Man  has  been  too  strong  for  me,  behold,  it  is  very  bad." 
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"THE  SON   OF   MAN"  AS   "THE   LITTLE  ONE 

§  I.     The  ''suckling" 

[3519]  Corresponding  to  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Nursing 
Father  is  the  conception  of  Man  as  the  "little  one,"  "babe," 
"  suckHng." 

Jesus  would  naturally  be  regarded  at  first — like  others  baptized 
by   John — as   the   pupil   and   disciple    of    the   Baptist^     "Pupil," 

^  [3519  a]  The  Baptist  seems  to  allade  to  this  (Jn  i.  15,  30)  playing  on  the 
words  "before"  and  "after,"  and  saying  that  Jesus  was  really  "before,"  though 
"coming  after"  him,  that  is,  following  him.  Origen  ad loc.  [Comm.  Joann.  vi.  ii, 
Lomm.  i.  233)  explains  that  iriffu  has  two  meanings,  one  of  which  is  "after  (in 
point  of  time)"  i.e.  fieri.  Except  in  Lk.  xix.  14  ("they  sent  a  message  after 
him  ")  6xUru  %vith  gen.  of  pers.  in  gospels  and  Acts  always  (From  Letter  891  a — b) 
means  inferiority  or  discipleship.  Hence  Luke  avoids  "after  me"  in  the  gospel 
tradition  of  the  Baptist's  words.  And  what  Luke  omits,  John,  as  usual,  explains. 
In  the  Acts,  Luke  assigns  to  John  the  Baptist  the  unambiguous  (xiii.  25)  yuer  ifU. 

[35193]  Schlatter  (on  Jn  i.  15)  shews  (from  Aboth  i.  11  and  other  passages) 
that  "conu  after" — where  "  conu  (N13)"  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  "^c 
(*pn) " — is  used,  in  Jewish  tradition,  of  time.  But  in  O.T. — when  used  at  all — 
it  would  seem  to  be  used  (Exod.  xiv.  17,  i  S.  xrvi.  3,  2  S.  xx.  14,  2  K.  xi.  15)  of 
place.  Gesenius  QSfolL  appears  to  give  no  instances  of  '■'^conu  after."  Buhl  94 3 
gives  only  four.  A  comparison  of  2  K.  xi.  15  6  tUrropevdpxpOi  (rrlato  airrift  with 
the  parall.  2  Chr.  xxiiL  14  e'urfXdaTe  irUru  airr^s  shews  that  the  Hebrew  in  both 
passages  is  identical,  but  is  interpreted  by  LXX  as  impljring,  in  Kings,  following 
as  an  adherent,  but  in  Chronicles,  following  as  a  pursuer.  See  also  Numb.  xxv.  8 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  In  all  these  passages  the  Heb. — whatever  R.V.  may  be — is 
"cw»»/,"  not  '*go." 

"  Go  after"  is  frequent  in  O.T.,  and  especially  in  the  sense  "be  a  follower," 
"  be  subordinate  to."  For  "^  beAind"  meaning  ''  be  a  jmpil  of"  see  Schiirer  II. 
i.  374  "  [Ishmael]  questioned  Joshua  and  went  '  behind  him '  (like  a  pupil),  while 
he  was  on  equal  terms  with  Tarphon  and  AkilKu"  In  Mk  viii.  34,  "if  anyone 
desires  to  come  (AffciJ')  after  me,"  Delitzsch  uses  the  Heb.  "/<?."  But  in  the 
parall.  Mt.  xvi.  24,  Lk.  ix.  23,  Delitzsch  uses  the  Heb.  "f<w/^."  This  shews  how 
error  might  arise  if  "^i>  after"  were  taken  as  ''come  after,"  or  vice  versa.     These 
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when  applied  to  boys  at  school,  was  often  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  "  suckling  ^"  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  about  the 
Suffering  Servant — if  we  are  to  accept  the  weighty  testimony  of 
Aquila  and  Theodotion,  supporting,  in  effect,  that  of  the  LXX, 
"little  child" — describes  the  Servant  as  a  "suckling,"  apparently 
despised  for  his  youth  as  well  as  for  his  humble  presence^ 

It  is  therefore  not  only  intelligible  but  highly  probable  that 
allusions  to  the  relations  between  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  and  to  the 
language  of  the  former,  underlie  some  of  Christ's  teaching  about  the 
doctrine  of  becoming  "  a  little  child."  The  title  given  to  Jesus  by 
John   the  Baptist  in  the  fourth  gospel,  "the  lamb  of  God,"  may 

facts  illustrate  the  reasons  that  might  lead  Luke  to  omit  and  John  to  amplify  and 
explain.     See  3528  b. 

[3619  f]  On  Jn  i.  26  "I  baptize  in  water;  [but]  midst  of  you  standeth  one 
whom  ye  know  not^^  Westcott  remarks,  "  The  word  {ari)K^C),  as  distinguished 
from  'is,'  marks  the  dignity  and  firmness  of  the  position  which  Christ  was  shewn 
to  hold  (Mk  xi.  25,  i  Thess.  iii.  8  etc.)."  "Firmness"  is  certainly  implied  in 
I  Thess.  iii.  8  "  if  ye  stand  [fast]  in  the  Lord,"  and  perhaps  in  Mk  xi.  25  "  when 
ye  stand  praying  "  (though  there  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  Jewish  saying  that 
{From  Letter  944)  "standing  implies  praying").  But  to  whom  was  "the  dignity" 
of  Christ's  position  at  that  time  "shewn  "?  Apparently  to  none  but  the  Baptist, 
since  he  says  to  his  audience  "whom  ye  know  not.^'  Perhaps  Westcott  means 
that  Jesus  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  literally  "  standing  "  among  the  Jews,  since 
He  did  not  come  to  the  spot  till  (Jn  i.  29)  "  the  next  day."  In  that  case 
"standeth"  must  mean  "is  of  standing"  or  "is  of  repute."  But  (i)  (rri^/cet  is 
hardly  capable  of  such  a  meaning,  (2)  it  would  be  hardly  compatible  with  "whom 
ye  know  not,"  since  "is  of  repute"  would  imply  repute  among  the  audience 
at  large.  See  yoA.  Voc.  1726  a — g,  and  comp.  Mechilta  (on  Exod.  xiv.  13)  which 
says  that  "taking  one's  stand  (n2''S')"  implies  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

[3619  d\  John  seems  mystically  to  imply  literal  ' '  standing  "  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  but  spiritual  "  standing  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Baptist.  To  the  Jews  Jesus 
seemed,  at  that  time,  simply  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  one  that  "  went  behind 
him."  Perhaps  one  version  of  the  tradition  that  Jesus  '■^  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
people"  may  have  explained  it  as  '■'■prayed."  This  may  have  facilitated  the 
acceptance  of  the  tradition  in  Lk.  iii.  21  "praying" 

^  Levy  ii.  247  b. 

2  [3619  £]  Is.  liii.  2  (R.V.)  "as  a  tender  plant."  See  Notes  2998  (xlix  c). 
Gesen.  413  gives  abundant  instances  of  the  Heb.  as  meaning  "suckling,"  but  no 
instance,  except  the  one  alleged  in  Is.  liii.  2,  of  the  meaning  "sucker."  Jerome's 
comment  is  "Ascendet  sicut  virgultum  coram  eo,  pro  quo  LXX  transtulerunt, 
Annuntiavimus  sicut  parvulum  coram  eo.  Pro  virgulto,  Symmachus  ramum 
interpretatus  est,  ut  assumptum  ostenderet  hominem  qui  processit  de  utero 
virginali." 

It  is  surprising  that  he  mentions  Symmachus'  comparatively  unimportant 
rendering,  and  yet  not  the  fact  that  Aquila  and  Theodotion  practically  support 
the  LXX. 
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have  been  regarded  by  the  fourth  evangelist  in  two  aspects.  First, 
it  may  have  been  an  indirect  and  unconscious  prophecy  of  some- 
thing ampler  than  the  prophet  realised — the  sacrificial  work  of 
Christ.  But  the  Baptist  must  also  have  had  some  direct  and 
conscious  meaning.  In  this  aspect  it  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
appellation — perhaps  one  among  many  appellations — indicating  the 
Baptist's  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  childlike  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  which  shed  sinlessness  around  Him\ 

[3520]  One  aspect  of  what  is  expressed  by  the  metaphor  of  the 
dependence  of  the  babe  on  the  mother  is  implied,  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  by  the  statement  that  the  Son  is  "in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father^,"  taken  with  the  description  of  the  beloved  disciple  as  being 
"in  the  bosom  of  Jesus^"  But  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  Son,  in 
this  attitude,  is  to  be  regarded  as  weak  because  dependent.  Not 
helplessness,  but  helpfulness,  comes  to  the  Son  from  such  depend- 
ence as  His.  Looking  from  the  Father's  bosom  to  the  Father's  face, 
the  Son  can  do  all  things  that  He  sees  the  Father  doing,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  except  that  which  He  sees  the  Father 
doing*.  This  is  nowhere  expressed  in  the  Synoptists'.  But  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  serious  students  of  Christ's  life,  non-Christians 

^  [3519y]  On  the  relation  of  the  d/jw6s  (or  "sacrificial  lamb")  in  the  gospel 
to  the  dpviov  (or  "gentle  lamb")  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  on  the  connection  found 
by  Origen  between  the  d/iv6s  in  Isaiah  (iiii.  7  "  as  a  [sacrificial]  lamb  dumb  before 
the  shearer")  and  the  dpviov  in  Jeremiah  (xi.  19  "  I  was  as  a  gentle  (LXX  dxaKov) 
lamb  (dpviov)  led  away  to  be  slaughtered  {or,  sacrificed,  6veadai) ")  see  J^otes  2998 
(xxxii)  d — d;  to  which  add  that  a  parallel  might  be  drawn  in  the  early  Church  in 
Palestine  between  Jesus  and  (i  S.  vii.  9)  the  "sucking  {ya\a6rivbv)  lamb  (dpva)" 
offered  by  Samuel.  Ben  Sira  says  (xlvi.  16 — 17)  "When  he  offered  up  a  sucking 
(7aXa^77i'oO)  /amd  {dpvbi)  and  the  Lord  thundered  from  heaven."  "Thunder" 
in  Scripture  (Exod.  ix.  23  etc.)  is  frequently  represented  [From  Letter  728)  by 
Heb.  "voice,"  so  that  the  Voice  from  Heaven  at  Christ's  Baptism  would  imply, 
for  a  Christian  Jew,  that  "  the  Lord  thundered  from  heaven  "  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  the  Lamb  of  God, as  He  "thundered"  at  the  offering  of  the 
"sucking  lamb"  by  Samuel.  The  "sucking  lamb  "in  Samuel  (Rashi)  was  the 
subject  of  much  Jewish  discussion,  and  it  bears  on  the  connection  between  the 
two  aspects  of  the  lamb  above  mentioned.  In  the  fourth  gospel  John  the  Baptist 
is  not  described  as  hearing  any  voice  from  heaven,  but  as  testifying  (according 
to  SS)  that  Jesus  is  "the  elect,  or  chosen,  of  God."  This  agrees  with  the  Targum 
on  Jeremiah  which  has  "chosen  lamb,"  instead  of  "gentle  lamb." 

*  Jn  i.  18.  3  jn  xiii.  73.  *  Jn  v.  19. 

'  [3520  a]  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  Synoptists  is  in  Lk.  v,  17 
"the  power  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  of  God,  which  is  distinct  from  ib.  vi.  19  "power  was 
wont  to  go  forth  from  him,"  i.e.  from  Jesus.  The  former  suggests  a  special 
action  of  the  Father  prompting  the  action  of  the  Son. 
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and  Christians  alike,  that  it  expresses  the  historical  truth  as  regards 
Christ's  conception  of  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

§  2.     "  He  thai  is  least " 

[3521]  Christ's  doctrine  about  "  the  little  one,"  "  the  babe,"  or 
"  the  suckling,"  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that,  in  Hebrew, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Greek,  "little"  may  apply  to  age,  as  well  as  to 
estimation,  as  when  Gideon  says,  "  Behold  my  thousand  {i.e.  district) 
is  humble  in  Manasseh  and  I  am  the  little  one  in  the  house  of  my 
father^"  Here  the  Greek  has  "■the  lesser"  with  a  various  reading  of 
''little''  (without  "the")  and  the  Targum  has  ''weak:' 

This  Hebrew  word  for  "little  one" — which  may  be  conveniently 
anglicised  as  Zo'er'^ — is  notably  used  and  frequently  quoted  in  the 
prediction  about  Jacob  and  Esau,  "  Rab  shall  serve  Zoer."  Rab 
(the  root  of  "Rabbi")  means  "great,"  but  is  generally  interpreted 
here  as  meaning  "elder,"  and  Zoer  as  "younger,"  so  that  our 
Revised  Version  gives  without  alternative  "  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger  I" 

[3522]  A  Jewish  tradition  on  "  Benjamin,  a  little  one  {Zoer)  their 
ruler,"  says  that  the  first  king  sprang  from  this  tribe  because  it  was 
the  first  tribe  to  descend  into  the  Red  Sea^,  and  Matthew  quotes 
about  Jesus,  though  inaccurately,  the  prophecy  of  Micah  "  And  thou 
Bethlehem,  Ephrathah,  little  {Zoer)  to  be  among  the  thousands 
(or,  districts)  of  JudahV'  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ^'littleness" 


^  [3521a]  Judg.  vi.  15,  LXX  6  fiiKpSrepos,  A  fiiKpds,  Targ.  (Walton)  "debilis." 

^  [3521  d]  A  more  exact  transliteration  would  be  "tsa'iyr."  But  comp. 
Gen.  xix.  22  "Therefore... the  city  was  called  Zoar:'  i.e.  "liUle"  and  id. 
xix.  20  "it  is  a  /iUte  one."  See  3189/.  The  inexact  transliteration  has  the 
advantage  of  illustrating  the  confusion  that  might  arise  from  confusing  "tsalyr"  in 
Heb.  (meaning  "little")  with  the  corresponding  word  in  Aram,  (meaning  "counted 
little,"  "  despised  "). 

^  [3621  f]  Gen.  xxv.  23.  The  LXX  has  "the  greaUr  {/xe^i^uv)  shall  serve  the 
less  {eXdffffovi),"  where  eXaacrosv  was  apparently  not  intended  to  mean  "younger." 
For  Jewish  comments  on  this  passage  see  Corrections  429.  The  Heb.  rab  is  never 
retained  by  Onkelos  (Brederek  p.  109)  except  in  Gen.  vii.  11,  xxv.  23,  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  means  '*  elder."  Onk.  and  Jon.  Targ.  both  use  rab  in  Gen.  x.  21 
'^ elder ^'  (Heb.  gddoul,  "great")  where  Jon.  Targ.  adds  "in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  presumably  using  rab  as  "great." 

*  [3522a]  Ps.  Ixviii.  27,  a  play  on  (i)  "ruler,"  (2)  "descend"  and  "sea" 
(see  Midrash). 

"  Mic.  V.  2  quoted  in  Mt.  ii.  6. 
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of  Gideon  among  the  "  thousands  "  of  Manasseh.     The  Targum  on 
this  passage  recognises  that  it  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

The  same  thought — that  of  the  uplifting  of  the  "  little  one  " — is 
exhibited  where  a  different  word  is  used  for  "little,"  as  in  the  blessing 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh^.  Still  more  striking  is  the  instance  in  the 
anointing  of  David.  There,  the  future  king  is  with  the  sheep  while 
his  elder  brothers  are  being  passed  before  Samuel ;  and  his  very 
existence  seems  forgotten  by  Jesse  till,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  question 
"Are  here  all  thy  children?"  he  replies  "There  remaineth  yet  the 
little  one,  and,  behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep^" 

[3523]  These  facts  should  help  us  to  understand  the  following 
passage  (from  the  Double  Tradition)  which  contrasts  "the  greater"  with 
"the  lesser  one."  The  comparative  inflection  for  an  adjective  does 
not  exist  either  in  Aramaic  or  in  Hebrew.  "The  lesser  one," 
therefore,  in  the  passage  now  to  be  quoted,  represents  "the  little 
one  "  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic ;  and  "  the  little  [one],"  or  "  he  that  is 
little,"  is  accordingly  given  in  Delitzsch's  Hebrew,  and  in  the  ancient 
Syriac  and  Palestinian  versions : — 

Ml  xi.  II  Lk.  vii.  28 

"There  hath  not  arisen  among  "Among  those  bom  of  women, 

those  born  of  women  a  greater      a  greater  than  John  is  none,  but 
than   John  the   Baptist,  but  thi     the  lesser  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
lesser    in    the    kingdom   of    the      is  greater  than  he'." 
heavens  is  greater  than  he." 

^  Gen.  xlviii.  19  "his  brother,  the  little  \pne\  (katoun),"  LXX  6  vedirepot. 

-  [3622(5]  I  S.  xvi.  II  "the  little  [one]  (katoun),"  LXX  o  auk/joj  (R.V.  "the 
youngest").  On  R.  Samuel  the  Little,  who  died  before  A.D.  70,  see  /.  Sota 
ix.  12  (13),  and  comp.  Le\-y  iv.  285. 

'  [3523a]  "The  lesser,"  6  fUKporepm.  On  this,  Alford  says  that  "the  usual 
interpretation"  is  "He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom,"  meaning  "whoever  is 
least."  But  it  is  certainly  not  "usual"  among  the  earliest  commentators. 
Alford  himself  quotes  Chrysostom — and  refers  to  Euthymius  and  Theophylact — 
as  taking  "the  lesser"  to  be  Christ.  Still  more  important  is  the  testimony  of 
Origen.  His  direct  comment  is  lost,  but  he  assumes  that  "the  lesser.. .is  greater" 
refers  to  Christ  in  Comm.  Joanti.  xx.  33  (Lomm.  ii.  305)  where  he  meets  the 
objection  of  self-assertion  by  saying  "Not  that  He  made  Himself  such  \i^. 
superior]  but  that  He  received  it  \i.e.  the  superiority]  from  the  Father." 

[3523 (^]  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  (952 — 3)  "That  is  to  say,  He  calls  His 
own  Disciple  greater  [than  John],"  and  Clement's  context  indicates  that  by  "His 
own  Disciple"  he  means  a  class — that  class  whom  Jesus  "names  'children,'  and 
'little-children,'  and  'babes,'  and  'friends'  here  [below],  as  compared  with  their 
future  greatness  above."  "The  least"  =  To»'  eXaxtoroj'  (for  tAf  fUKparepov).  '^ His 
own  {tov  iavTov)  Disciple"  is  emphatic.     " Children "  =  t^k»'o,  "little  children"  = 
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[3524]  This  antithesis  between  "  the  greater  "  and  "  the  lesser  " 
acquires  fresh  force  if  we  regard  it  as  alluding  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
antithesis  between  Rab  and  Zoer,  the  "elder"  or  "great  one,"  and 
the  "younger"  or  "little  one."  John  had  come  first,  and  for  some 
time  stood  first  in  popular  estimation,  as  being  at  once  greater  and 
older  than  Jesus.  During  this  period,  John  was  the  Rab,  whom  his 
disciples  might  have  addressed  as  Rabbit  Jesus  came  second,  and 
for  some  time  stood  second  in  popular  estimation,  as  being  at  once 


iraiZio.,  " babes "  =  J'ij7rta.  For  "friends,"  comp.  Lk.  xii.  4,  Jn  xv.  13 — 15. 
Clement's  phrase  "His  own  Disciple"  suggests  the  Johannine  thought  of  "the 
beloved  disciple,"  as  being  not  only  the  son  of  Zebedee  but  also  the  type  of  a  class. 

[3523  f]  Jerome  (on  Mt.  xi.  11)  says  that  "■' many  xtitx  it  to  Christ  as  being 
younger  in  age  but  greater  in  dignity."  He  himself  takes  it  to  mean  that  "every 
saint  now  with  God  is  greater  than  one  that  is  still  in  the  battle  [on  earth]." 
He  adds  "Quidam  novissimum  Angelum  in  coelis  Domino,  ministrantem  meli- 
orem  volunt  accipere  quolibet  primo  homine  qui  versetur  in  terris."  This  does 
not  seem  like  the  doctrine  of  the  eighth  Psalm,  or  of  i  Pet.  i.  12,  or  of 
Heb.  i.  4 — 13,  ii.   16. 

[3523^]  Tertullian  {Adv.  Marc,  on  Lk.  vii.  28)  takes  it  as  meaning  either 
Christ,  or  every  little  one,  but,  if  the  former,  then  "little,"  not  in  respect  of  age, 
but  "little,"  at  that  time,  in  popular  estimation,  "  Sive  enim  de  quocunque  dicit  • 
'modico'  per  humilitatem,  sive  de  semet  ipso,  quia  minor  loanne  habebatur, 
omnibus  scilicet  in  solitudinem  concurrentibus  ad  loannem  potius  quam  ad 
Christum." 

[3523 s]  Ephrem  (p.  104)  gives  many  explanations,  and  says  '■'■Perhaps  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  is  not  Jesus."  Epiphanius  {Hatr.  xxvi.  88 — 9)  attacking 
the  Gnostics  for  their  use  of  the  passage,  says  "He  that  is  lesser  than  he  \i.e.  than 
John] — that  is,  in  respect  of  the  time  of  his  fleshly  coming  [into  the  world] — 
is  greater  than  he  \i.e.  than  John]  in  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens." 

[3623/]  The  context  in  Epiphanius  indicates  early  controversy  about  the 
passage.  The  Gnostic  work  called  the  Clementine  Homilies  throws  some  light 
upon  it.  There  (ii.  17)  John  precedes  Jesus,  as  Ishmael  precedes  Isaac,  and 
Esau  Jacob,  and  it  is  said,  "He  that  was  among  those  born  of  women  \i.e.  John] 
came  first,  then  He  that  was  among  the  sons  of  men  \i.e.  Jesus]  came  on  second." 
The  preceding  context  mentions  "Elias,"  which  shews  that  the  writer  refers  tc 
John  the  Baptist,  who  is  subsequently  mentioned  {ib.  23)  as  being  Christ's 
predecessor  according  to  the  analogy  above  mentioned,  and  as  having  had 
Simon  Magus  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  disciples. 

[3623^]  The  antithesis  between  "born  of  women"  and  "sons  of  men,"  and 
other  remarks  made  by  early  writers,  shew  that  "born  of  women"  might  cause 
some  difficulty  to  Western  readers.  Not  being  acquainted  with,  and  being 
perplexed  by,  the  Hebraic  description  of  frail  mortal  man  as  "bom  of  a  woman," 
some  might  suppose  that  "the  son  of  man"  mentioned  in  the  context  (Mt.  xi.  19, 
Lk.  vii.  34)  was  not  "born  of  a  woman,"  whereas  John  was  so  born.  This  would 
favour  Gnostic  views. 

^  See/c?//.  Gr.  1896  foil.,  and  2666—7. 
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less  great  and  younger  than  John.  Jesus,  then,  comparatively,  might 
call  Himself  Zoer,  "little  one\" 

But  besides,  deeper  than  any  such  possible  allusion,  was  our 
Lord's  belief  that  a  man  cannot  enter  into  the  Family  of  Heaven 
without  being  born  from  above  so  as  to  become  a  "little  one." 
Jesus  had  experienced  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  from  above.  John 
had  not.  We  seem  to  be  justified  in  inferring  from  the  gospels  that 
John  was  not  a  "little  one"  and  never  would  be.  It  was  not 
ordained  that  John  should  enter  into  the  new  Kingdom  of  the 
Family — not  at  least  in  this  life.  He  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  old 
prophets  under  the  old  kingdom  and  therein  none  was  greater.  But 
the  Child,  the  New-born,  the  Little  One — in  the  Family  above,  or  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  in  reality — was  greater  than  any 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  greater  even  than  John. 

[3525]  This  single  passage — like  an  insular  survival  out  of  a 
submerged  continent — remains  to  shew  that  Jesus,  not  only  in 
thought  but  also  in  word,  kept  before  Himself  the  Biblical  title  of 
the  "  little  one  "  as  expressive  of  the  Child  of  Promise,  "  the  Child  " 
on  whose  "shoulder"  the  "government"  was  to  rest".  And  that  this 
"little  one"  was  identified  by  Him  with  "the  son  of  man"  is  shewn 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  Discourse,  where  Matthew  and  Luke — after 
a  parable  that  compares  the  Prophet  and  the  Messiah  to  two  children 
addressing  a  group  of  other  children — add  a  protest : — "John  "  came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  people  said  that  he  had  a  devil  \ 
"  the  son  of  man  "  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  people  called  Him 
a  glutton  and  a  winebibber^  It  is  clear  that  "the  son  of  man"  is 
identical  with  "  the  little  one  "  of  the  two  children.  And  the  early  date 
of  this  saying  is  indicated  by  the  accusation  brought  against  John*. 
No  Pharisee  would  have  dared  to  bring  it  after  John's  martyrdom*. 

^  [3624  a]  Resch  on  Lk.  vii.  28  quotes  from  Ephrem  Sermo  de  Afagis  §  7 
ed.  Lamy  11.  416  "Concinit  hie  quod  dictum  est  in  Evangelio  de  Joanne: 
Minimus,  qui  dissipavit  opes  suas,  major  est  illo  in  regno  coelorum."  The  words 
italicised  seem  to  be  a  gloss  of  Ephrem,  comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  9  "for  your  sakes  he 
[i.e.  Jesus]  became  poor.'''' 

*  Is.  ix.  6. 

'  Mt.  xi.  19,  Lk.  vii.  34.  For  "glutton  and  wine-bibber"  as  implying  "the 
rebellious  son,"  see  3499  (v)  n. 

*  [3625a]  Comp.  Mk  xi.  32,  Mt.  xxi.  26,  and  especially  Lk.  xx.  6  "all  the 
people  will  stone  us,  for  they  are  persuaded  that  John  is  (elvoi)  a  prophet."  [R.V. 
"«/aj  a  prophet,"  but  may  we  not  say  "Tennyson  is  one  of  our  greatest  poets?" 
Luke  perhaps  meant  "is  and  always  will  be."] 

^  [3626  3]  Perhaps  it  is  too  strong  to  call  Mt.  xi.  19,  Lk.  vii.  34  "the  single 
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§  3.     "  The  little  one  "  is  to  have  "  authority  " 

[3526]  From  what  has  preceded,  it  appears  that  "  the  httle  one  " 
— somewhat  Uke  the  Man,  the   Angel,  the    Beast,  in   Epictetus — 

passage"  that  testifies  to  Christ's  doctrine,  in  the  face  of  Lk.  ix.  48,  a  difficult 
passage  capable  of  being  rendered,  "Whosoever  shall  receive  this  little-child  in 
my  name  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  For  he  that  is  [by  nature]  Zo'er  {fj-iKporepos)  in  you  all — he  [it  is  that]  is 
[really]  /^ai>  (fiiyas)." 

[3526c]  Here  the  word  inrdpx(^i',  "is  [by  nature],"  expressly  excludes  the 
notion  that  Jesus  meant,  "he  that  makes  himself  little  among  you  all,"  that  is, 
"humbles  himself."  'Tirapxoi  is  peculiar  to  Luke  among  the  evangelists  (except 
in  the  neuter  plural  meaning  a  man's  "property,"  or  "capital,"  "what  he  starts 
with  at  the  beginning").  It  is  applied  to  Christ  as  He  was  in  the  beginning 
in  I  Cor.  xi.  7  '■^ being  [from  the  beginning,  or,  by  nature]  the  image  and  glory  of 
God,"  Philipp.  ii.  6  '^ Being  [from  the  beginning]  in  the  [essential]  form  of  God." 
Luke  has  (xi.  13)  "if  ye  beiiig  [naturally]  evil,"  and  (xvi.  14)  "the  Pharisees 
being[in  grain]  fond  of  money,"  (xxiii.  50)  "■being  [officially]  a  councillor,"  and 
perhaps  (xvi.  23)  "  being[by  natural  retribution]  in  torments"  (but  this  may  mean 
"  being  at  that  present  time  [as  distinct  from  past  and  future],"  see  Steph.  Thes. 
viii.  129  a).  Lk.  vii.  25,  viii.  41  describe  men  oi  established  position  for  wealth  or 
authority. 

[3526  d\  So,  in  Lk.  ix.  48,  one  of  several  possible  meanings  of  6  fUKpdrepos, 
and  the  most  probable  of  all,  is  "the  Character,  Person,  or  Spirit,  of  the  Little 
One."  This  would  agree  with  one  aspect  of  Origen's  interpretation  of  the  Little 
Child  identified  by  Jesus  with  Himself  as  being  (Comm.  Matth.  xiii.  18 — 19, 
Lomm.  iii.  243 — 7)  the  Holy  Spirit. 

[3626  e]  It  should  be  added — as  indicative  of  the  way  in  which  a  spiritual 
doctrine  may  be  corrupted — that  Codex  D  omits  vrrapx<^v  and  has  ?(tt€  (i.e.  iarai) 
for  iffTt,  thus  quite  changing  the  sense.  Origen  (Lomm.  iii.  247)  says  "we  have 
read  also  in  other  [mss.]  'he  shall  be  great.'"  Syr.  Curet.  has  "he  that  is  little 
among  you  like  this  child,"  SS  "he  that  is  little  and  a  child  unto  you." 

[3525/]  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Christ's  doctrine  about  "him  that  is 
least"  was  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  Paul  when  he  wrote  (i  Cor.  xv.  8 — 10) 
"And  last  of  all,  as  unto  the  abortive  one  (t(^  fKTpw/xaTL)  he  appeared  unto  me 
also  ;  for  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles... but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am, 
and. ..I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all."  David,  as  compared  with  his 
seven  older  brethren,  was  called  "the  little  one";  but  Paul  calls  himself  not  only 
"the  least" — as  being  born  last,  and  most  unworthy  by  reason  of  his  persecution 
of  the  Church — but  also  "the  abortive  one,"  that  is,  not  fully  born  at  all.  Comp. 
the  saying  of  Horace  (i  Sat.  iii.  46)  that  a  fond  father  will  give  the  name  of 
Pullus  ("youngling")  to  a  child  who  is  "dwarfish  like  the  abortive  Sisyphus." 
Paul  may  be  playing  on  the  meaning  of  his  Roman  name,  "Paulus,"  which 
doubtless  originated  among  the  Romans  from  smallness  of  stature.  The  notion 
that  Paul's  name  was  derived  from  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  7  foil.)  is  mentioned 
by  Origen  {Pref.  to  Comm.  Rom)  as  that  of  "some."  But  he  rejects  it  (Lomm. 
vi.  9  "  evidenter  non  ei  tunc  primum  Pauli  nomen  ostendit  impositum"). 

The  Talmudi.sts,  Maimonides,  and  R.  Salomon  differ  strangely  in  explaining 
"Little"  applied  (3622(5)  to  a  Rabbi;  see  Wagenseil,  Sola  pp.  990 — i. 
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occasionally  stands  for  the  person,  or  character,  of  the  perfect 
human  Child  of  God.  In  that  sense,  "  the  little  one "  is  already 
"great'"  in  the  sense  of  being  "grown  up,"  or  what  the  Greeks  call 
"  perfect,"  i.e.  full-grown.  And  this  is  the  view  apparent  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter  ^ 

But  the  epistles  of  Paul  shew  that  that  apostle  found  it  necessary 
to  remind  his  converts  that,  though  they  were  to  be  babes  in  respect 
of  malice,  they  were  to  be  "  full-grown  "  in  respect  of  understanding-. 
And  our  extant  text  of  Matthew — which,  however,  is  not  free  from 
suspicion — contains  a  caution  to  the  Twelve,  when  sent  out  as  sheep 
among  wolves,  that  they  are  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove^ 

[3527]  These  early  differences  of  supplementary  tradition  make 
the  historical  fact  all  the  more  clear,  that  Jesus  taught,  as  a  funda- 
mental doctrine,  the  necessity  of  receiving  "  the  little  one  "  and  of 
becoming  "a  little  one,"  and  that  it  was  a  profoundly  spiritual 
doctrine,  liable  to  misunderstanding  or  perversion  by  those  who 
accepted  it  in  an  unspiritual  and  self- regarding  temper*. 

1  [3626a]  I  Pet.  ii.  2  "as  new-bom  babes."  Peter  never  uses  the  word 
"perfect"  or  "full-grown."  In  his  view,  the  Christian  always  remains  "a  babe" 
so  far  as  concerns  dependence  on  the  Nursing  Father,  see  3426  g. 

*  I  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

'  Mt.  X.  16.  The  parall.  Luke  does  not  contain  this,  and  there  are  serious 
difficulties  in  the  supposition  that  such  an  utterance  proceeded  from  Christ.  The 
original  meaning  may  have  been,  "Ye  will  be  [r^arded]  as  serpents"  (see 
3394 </  foil.).  Still,  Matthew's  tradition  illustrates,  though  in  hyperbole,  the 
possibilities  that  might  call  forth  the  Pauline  precept. 

*  [3627  a]  Mt.  x.  40 — 1,  when  read  with  Mk  ix.  41,  indicates  that  to 
"receive"  "a  little  one"  was  really  to  receive  '■Uhe  little  one,"  that  is,  Christ, 
"the  son  of  man,"  the  representative  of  universal  kindness.  This  is  distinguished 
(i)  from  receiving  "a  prophet,"  the  representative  of  prophecy,  (2)  from  receiving 
"a  righteous  man,"  the  representative  of  the  "righteousness"  that  came  through 
"  the  law."  The  Jews  (Schbttg.  on  Mt.  x.  40)  had  several  proverbs  identifying 
the  reception  of  a  "teacher"  or  "wise  man"  with  the  reception  of  God.  Jesus 
identified  the  receiving  of  "a  little  one"  with  the  receiving  of  "the  son  of 
man,"  and  the  receiving  of  "the  son  of  man"  with  the  receiving  of  the  ideal 
Man,  the  living  image  of  God,  that  is,  God  manifested  as  Father  through  the  Son. 

[3527  b\  Jn  viii.  56  iTyaXXtcuraTo  Iva.  id-g  tt\v  T]fj.epav  ri)v  ifu^v  Koi  ddev  xal 
ex*/"?  should  be  compared  with  Lk.  i.  14  (aTai  x^-c^  '^<^  fit  a.yaWla(nt.  The 
latter  refers  to  the  promised  birth  of  John.  The  former  seems  to  refer  to  the 
promised  birth  of  Isaac  ("laughter"),  the  type  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  iiyaKKiiaaTo 
and  ix^-P"!  there  appears  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xvii.  17  "Abraham  laughed''  (Onk. 
rejoiced,  Philo  i.  602—3  x"-?^^  euroiKicrafiiivrjs. . .xat'pety  irp6  x^-P^-^ ■  ■  ■X°'^P°^^o-  "ii 
7eXu«'Ta  etc.).     Irenaeus  (Joh.  Gr.  2689)   "couples  the  a.ya\\laai.%  of  Abraham 
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Even  those  who  accept  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  Jesus  as  the  Child,  need  time  and  experience  of  life,  as  well 
as  reverence,  to  grow  into  the  full  meaning  of  it.  It  is  so  easy  to 
confuse  the  doctrine  that  the  Child  is  great  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
Child  will  become  great. 

Both  statements  are  true.  The  Child  is  already  great  in  reality, 
that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  God.  The  Child  has  already,  to  some  slight 
extent,  become  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  wherever  the  Christian 
Spirit  has  been  recognised  as  triumphing  over  evil.  Ultimately,  so 
Christians  believe,  the  Child  is  destined  to  become  so  great  that  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  will  be  fulfilled  and  that  "the  government"  will 
be  "  upon  His  shoulder."  In  some  passages  of  the  Synoptic  gospels 
the  doctrine  of  "becoming" — as  being  more  intelligible — seems  to 
have  been  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of  "  being."  But  the 
divergences  themselves  go  far  to  prove  the  fact  that  Christ  taught  a 
doctrine  of  the  ideal  Child  corresponding  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Nursing  Father.  And  this  ideal  Child  was  identical  with 
"the  son  of  man." 

[3528]  The  doctrine  of  '^  becofning"  great,  side  by  side  with  that 
of  "  being  "  great,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^,  which  first  quote  from  the 
Psalm  of  the  Babes  and  Sucklings  the  words  describing  how  God 
has  "put  all  things  under  the  feet"  of  "the  son  of  man,"  and  then 
go  on  to  say  that  this  gift  of  dominion  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished. 
The  same  sort  of  twofold  view  may  be  perceived  in  the  gospels. 
"The  son  of  man,"  or' "the  little  one,"  may  be  in  one  passage, 
perhaps,  recognised  apparently  as  having  all  authority  and  power, 
and  in  another  regarded  as  not  having  yet  received  the  promised 
gift. 

The  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  namely,  the 
Child  receiving  from  the  Nursing  Father,  is  gradually  leading  us  to  a 
second  aspect  of  the  Child  :  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
Although,  as  a  babe,  the  Child  will  never  cease  to  receive  from  the 
Father,  yet  as  a  full-grown  man,  the  same  Child  will  never  cease  to 
give  to  others  what  the  Father  has  bestowed  and  is  bestowing  on 


with  that  of  Mary  the  Lord's  mother ;  and  probably  it  is  implied  that,  in  botlj 
cases,  this  exultant  and  ecstatic   belief  was   a  gift  from  God   with  a  view 
i^va)  the  fulfilment  of  divine  purpose."     See  3683  (i) — (xii). 
^  Heb.  ii.  8,  i  Cor.  xv.  27  foil. 
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him:  "My  Father  worketh  and  I  [consequently]  work."  This 
assumes  that  the  Child  must  imitate  the  Father.  Some  would  call 
this  a  necessity,  some  a  duty.  But  the  fourth  gospel  calls  it 
"authority" — as  though  giving  were  the  regal  attribute  of  the 
Supreme,  of  which  He  imparts  a  share  to  His  children.  The  same 
thought  underlies  the  conception  of  authority  in  some  passages  of 
the  Synoptic  gospels ;  and  the  similarity  confirms  the  view  that  this 
was  Christ's  conception  of  the  authority  of  "  the  son  of  man."  This 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter \ 


^  [3528  a]  But  as  this  chapter  deals  with  the  "little  one"  or  "suckling"  and  the 
next  deals  with  "authority,"  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  a  connection  between 
the  two.  Authority  is  symbolized  by  the  Shepherd.  The  Shepherd  (Rashi  on 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  71,  comp.  Exod.  Rab.  on  Exod.  iii.  i)  has  (like  Peter  in  Jn  xxi.  15 — 18) 
three  classes  of  sheep  entrusted  to  him.  The  ideal  shepherd,  David,  is  described 
as  giving  his  thought  to  the  class  that  requires  least  coercion  and  most  care 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  71)  "those  that  give  suck,"  which  includes  the  "sucklings."  Christ's 
conception  of  authority  implies  that  the  Shepherd  identifies  Himself  with  the 
weakest  and  most  helpless  of  His  flock. 


Addendum  on  (3619 a  foil.)  "behind' 


[3628^]  The  ambiguity  of  "behind"  is  illustrated  by  the  ancient,  as  compared 
with  the  modem,  interpretation  of  Mk  viii.  33,  Mt.  xvi.  23  ^a.yt  btridw  fiov, 
Zarcwa,  addressed  to  Peter.  This  R.V.  renders  "  Gef  thee  behind  me  "  presumably 
meaning  "  Get  out  of  my  sight,"  but  Alford,  like  Chrj'sostom,  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  it.  Oiigen,  followed  by  Jerome,  takes  Sir 076  dviau  /jmv  as  meaning  "  Go, 
or  walA,  behind  me,"  i.e.  follow  me  (as  in  the  next  verse,  "  if  anyone  desires  to  come 
(or,  go)  (eX^«v)  behind  me,  let  him. ..take  up  his  cross").  Origen  and  Jerome 
contrast  this  \vith  irxa7€,  in  the  Temptation,  addressed  (Mt.  iv.  10)  to  Satan, 
where  there  is  no  '■'^  behind  me"  and  where  the  meaning  is  simply  "Go."  "ttraye 
(Steph.  Thes.)  is  capable  of  opposite  meanings,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mark  may 
have  used  it  to  mean  "  Get  out  of  my  sight."  But  Hebrew  usage  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  in  the  imf)erative,  "  Go  thou  behind  me"  would  mean  '•^follow  me,"  as  in 
2  K.  ix.  18,  19  "turn  thee  behind  me,  «'i  t4  (Theod.  rh)  hiciab)  fiov."  But  there 
remains  a  difficulty  in  the  abruptness  of  "Follow  me,  Satan."  I  adhere  to  the 
belief  (comp.  From  Letter  8913)  that  the  original  meant  ''''Thou  art  following 
Satan."  This  would  agree  with  the  sequel,  which  means,  in  effect,  ''^Follow  not 
Satan,  the  ruler  of  this  world,  but  take  up  thy  cross  Awd.  folloTV  me."  To  ^^ follow 
after"  false  gods  is  an  expression  in  O.T.  too  common  to  need  illustration. 
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CHAPTER   V 

"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   HAVING   AUTHORITY 

§  I.     ^'^  Authority, ^^  implying  limitations 

[3529]  The  historical  fact  about  Christ's  claim  of  "  authority"  for 
"  the  son  of  man  "  to  "  forgive  sins  "  appears  to  have  been  obscured 
by  a  confusion  of  "authority,"  that  is,  lawful  power,  with  "power  in 
general,"  which  has  not  been  distinguished  from  capricious,  despotic, 
or  arbitrary  power.  The  "authority"  was  subject  to  spiritual 
limitations  of  which  the  unspiritual  mind  does  not  easily  take 
cognisance. 

When  the  Seventy  said,  "  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us 
in  thy  name,"  they  were  commanded  not  to  rejoice  on  that  account, 
but  to  rejoice  because  their  names  were  "written  in  heaven \"  They 
can  hardly  have  been  forbidden  to  rejoice  in  their  power  to  free  a 
fellow-creature  from  the  chains  of  Satan  ;  but  the  Seventy  would  seem 
to  have  laid  too  much  emphasis  on  "  «j."  Our  Lord's  reply  recalled 
them  to  the  thought  that  in  giving  this  freedom  to  others  they  were 
giving  what  God  had  given  to  them ;  that  they  were  labouring  in 
His  presence ;  that  their  works,  as  well  as  their  names,  were  "  written 
in  heaven,"  appointed  by  God  and  belonging  to  God.  They  were 
not — to  use  our  common  phrase — "  doing  what  they  liked,"  but 
doing  what  God  willed. 

[3530]  That  all  "  authority  "  is  based  on  insight  is  recognised  in 
science  and  art  and  in  our  experience  of  human  nature.  And  this  is 
indicated  by  the  first  Johannine  passage  in  which  "authority"  is 
mentioned :  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
authority r     "  Received   him  "   means   "  received   the   true   light''." 

^  Lk.  X.  19 — 20. 

"  See  Jn  i.  5 — 12  where  "the  light"  is  first  called  "it,"  oirr6,  and  then  "him," 
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None,  then,  except  those  that  receive  "  the  true  hght "  can  receive 
this  "authority."  The  same  passage  indicates  the  responsible  nature 
of  this  "authority,"  by  defining  it  as  "authority  to  become  God's 
children"  that  is  to  say,  "  authority  "  to  enter  into  a  divine  relation- 
ship that  must,  at  every  turn  of  life,  in  some  sense,  limit  and  fetter 
the  human  soul,  constraining  it  to  say,  "  I  have  come  into  the  world 
not  to  do  mine  own  will  but  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me." 

That  this  was  Christ's  doctrine  appears  from  our  previous 
examination  of  the  gospels.  But  many  passages  in  the  Synoptists 
about  "  teaching  with  authority,"  "  authority  over  unclean  spirits," 
and  so  on,  indicate  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  might  be,  and  was, 
variously  interpreted.  Though  the  power  of  "faith"  is  repeatedly 
asserted  by  Jesus,  and  though  His  insight  into  men's  faith  is  described 
by  the  evangelists  as  a  spiritual  factor  in  His  acts  of  healing  and 
forgiving,  yet  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  "  authority  " 
of  bestowing  "the  Holy  Spirit"  as  purchasable  by  money  and  as 
independent  of  moral  insight ^  It  is  also  a  recognised  historical  fact 
that  in  the  first  century  some  Christians  regarded  Christ  as  giving 
them  authority  to  dispense  with  all  "  law,"  moral  as  well  as  Mosaic. 
In  Codex  D  a  warning  is  placed  in  Christ's  mouth  addressed  to  a 
man  picking  up  sticks  on  the  sabbath :  "  Man,  if  thou  knowest 
what  thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou;  but,  if  thou  knowest  not,  cursed 
art  thou."  That  shews,  and  the  Pauline  epistles  shew,  how  some 
might  pervert  such  sayings  of  Christ  as  that  about  the  lordship  of 
"  the  son  of  man  "  over  "  the  sabbath  " ;  and  similarly  some  might 
pervert  His  sayings  about  the  authority  to  forgive. 

[3531]  The  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  to  Jesus  points  in 
the  same  direction.  They  asked  to  sit  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left  in  His  glory.  Apparently  they  thought  that  He  who  claimed 
such  vast  "  authority "  for  Himself  as  "  son  of  man "  must  needs 
have  power  to  do  as  He  liked  and  to  distribute  places  in  heaven 
after  the  manner  of  Nebuchadnezzar:  "Whom  he  would  he  slew, 
and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive  ;  and  whom  he  would  he  raised 
up,  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down,"  so  that  "all  the  peoples, 
nations,  and   languages,  trembled   and   feared    before   him'*."     But 


^  Acts  viii.  7,  13,  18,  19  "give  me  also  this  authority  (e^oi'trfa;')." 

■^  [3631a]   Dan.  v.    19.     Comp.   Jn   xix.    10    "I    have   authority  to  release 

thee  and  have  authority  to  crucify  thee,"  i.e.  "the  power  of  doing  as  I  like  in  the 

matter."     This  is  Pilate's  view  of  authority. 
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Jesus  replied,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask,"  and  described  the  gift  as 
"not  mine  to  give\" 

All  this  shews  that  Jesus  combined — in  a  manner  above  our  full 
comprehension  but  not  above  our  apprehension — what  may  be  called 
a  sense  of  His  own  vast  authority  as  "  son  of  man,"  with  a  sense  of 
His  own  absolute  dependence  as  "  son  of  God."  On  earth  He 
moved  with  authority,  empowered  to  heal  and  to  forgive,  because 
He  was  "  son  of  man,"  that  is,  because  He  was  human,  and  capable 
of  bearing  human  burdens  and  sins.  Looking  up  to  heaven,  and 
spiritually  abiding  in  heaven,  He  moved  with  obedience,  because, 
as  Son  of  God,  He  saw  a  Father's  will  regulating  each  detail  of  His 
action. 

§  2.      The  ^'■authority"  that  of  the  Man  over  the  Beast 

[3532]  Again,  the  historical  fact  about  Christ's  claim  of  authority 
for  "  the  son  of  man  "  to  forgive  appears  to  have  been  obscured  by 
a  non-recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  limited  by  Law  but 
also  based  on  Law.  Jesus  regarded  a  human  soul,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  an  unclean  spirit,  or  when  dominated  by  sin,  as  being 
an  instance  of  the  Man  dominated  by  the  Beast.  But  it  was  the 
Law  that  the  Beast  should  be  dominated  by  the  Man.  He  beUeved 
that  He  had  power — the  power  that  afterwards  He  is  alleged  to  have 
imparted  to  the  Seventy — to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions  and 
all  the  power  of  "  the  enemy"^."  This  ^^ enemy"  He  doubtless  identified 
with  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist,  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength,  because  of  thine 
adversaries,  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger^" 

When  Jesus  is  said  to  have  cast  out  devils,  we  must  suppose  that 
in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  moral  as  well  as  physical  evil  had  been 
at  work,  and  that  the  souls  of  those  who  were  healed  were  delivered 
from  the  domination  of  sin,  as  well  as  their  bodies  from  disease. 
Jesus,  through  His  insight  into  the  will  of  God  and  the  hearts  of 
men,  could  discern  those  special  cases  that  were  given  to  Him  to  heal, 
from  those,  the  far  more  numerous  cases,  that  were  not  thus  given. 
We  may  regard  Him  as  exercising  authority  in  two  aspects  and  with 
two  voices.  The  lower  nature,  or  the  usurping  spirit  that  pretended 
to  be  our  nature,  obeyed  His  command,  "Go."  Thus,  as  our 
Champion,  He  released  us  from  "the  enemy."     The  higher  nature 

1  Mk  X.  38—40.  "  Lk.  X.  19.  ^  Ps.  viii.  1. 
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within  us  responded  to  His  appeal,  "  Come."  Thus,  as  our  Friend, 
He  drew  us  into  His  strengthening  presence  and  made  us  strong  as 
well  as  free. 

These  two  aspects  are  illustrated,  in  the  Synoptists,  by  acts  of 
exorcism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pronouncements  of  forgiveness  or 
healing,  on  the  other,  but  especially  by  descriptions  of  Christ's 
influence  on  the  class  called  "sinners." 

[3533]  The  fourth  gospel  omits  these  details  except  so  far  as  they 
are  suggested  by  the  story  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  The  evangehst, 
in  his  own  person,  never  mentions  the  word  "  sinner."  Nor  does  he 
place  it  in  Christ's  words.  Perhaps  he  disliked  it  as  a  Jewish 
technical  term,  sometimes  used  by  the  Jews  to  mean  "Gentiles"  and 
not  likely  to  be  useful  to  Gentiles.  But  he  represents  Jesus  as 
claiming  to  be  the  Shepherd  with  twofold  authority,  who  says  to  the 
sheep  "  Come,"  and  to  the  wolf  "  Go."  He  also  represents  Him  as 
claiming  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world,  attracting  those  who  love  the 
light  and  repelling  those  who  love  the  darkness. 

Such  a  power  of  attracting  and  repelling  implies  a  power  that 
discriminates  between  those  who  love  the  light  and  are  drawn  to  it, 
and  those  who  hate  the  light  and  flee  from  it.  Discrimination  is,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  "judgment,"  and  the  fourth  gospel  implies  that  (apart 
from  any  Day  of  final  Judgment)  "  the  son  of  man  "  has  received 
authority  to  do  judgment  because  He  is  "son  of  man\" 

[3534]  This  " authority "  to  "judge" — assigned  to  "the  son  of 
man  "  because  He  is  in  sympathy  with  man  and  can  make  allowance 
for  man — is  in  special  accordance  with  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  which  represent  Man  as  enthroned  above  the  beasts.  But  it 
is  also  in  general  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  best  Hebrew 
prophecy,  which  represents  God  as  human,  sometimes  as  the  Father, 
sometimes  as  the  Husband  of  His  people,  sometimes  as  combining 
the  Father  and  the  Mother  in  what  Moses  calls  the  Nursing  Father, 
and  Isaiah  calls  the  Shepherd. 

In  the  Synoptists,  Jesus  protests  that  the  Ruler  in  the  New 
Kingdom  is  to  be  quite  different  from  all  the  rulers  of  this  world,  the 
Gentiles,  who  exercise  lordship  over  their  subjects*.  The  fourth 
gospel  appears  to  describe  the  rulers  of  this  world  as  "  thieves  and 
robbers'."     This  last  phrase,  even  if  it  was  never  uttered   by  our 

^  Jn  V.  27.  -  Mk  X.  42,  Mt.  XX.  25,  Lk.  xxii.  25. 

*  Jn  X.   8  "all  that  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers,"  see  /ok.  Gr. 
2361—2. 
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Lord,  probably  represents  His  abhorrence  for  the  current  views  of 
"  authority  "  prevalent  in  high  places.  The  Revelation  of  John  may 
be  taken  as  expressing  the  Christian  insight — quickened  by  the 
experiences  of  generations  that  had  known  a  Nero  and  a  Domitian — 
into  the  mystery  of  the  pending  conflict  between  Good  and  Evil, 
"  the  son  of  man "  and  the  Beast.  The  powers  of  evil  were 
attempting  to  usurp  the  visible  semblance  on  earth  of  the  spiritual 
throne  in  heaven,  and  against  these  enemies  "  the  son  of  man  "  had 
received  authority  to  contend  and  to  conquer,  that  He  might  do 
judgment  on  the  Beast  both  in  the  heart  of  each  man  singly  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  sons  of  man  collectively,  "  because  he  was  son  of 
man^" 


^  [3534  a]  Perhaps  our  Lord's  conception  of  authority  may  explain  His  attitude 
towards  the  title  "Christ." 

The  instances  where  Jesus  mentions,  or  implies,  "Christ" 

Xpiffrdi,  in  O.T.,  may  imply  (i)  "prophet,"  or  (2)  "king,"  or  (3)  high  priest  of 
Israel  (Gesen.  603  (^,  referring  to  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9).  On  Is.  xlv.  i  "to  Ats  afiointed" 
Ibn  Ezra  says  it  may  be  either  King  Cyrus  or  the  prophet,  and,  on  Is.  Ixi.  1, 
he  says  "The  prophets  are  called  'anointed.'"  He  compares  "Touch  not  mine 
anointed  (pi.)  "  (Ps.  cv.  15)  which  Gesen.  603  b  explains  as  "patriarchs,  regarded  as 
anointed  kings,"  and  Rashi  ad  loc.  as  "magnates  meos"  ("omnis  unctio  significat 
principatum  et  magnitudinem").  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9  is  explained  by  Rashi  not  as 
(Gesen.)  "high  priest  of  Israel"  but  as  "David  thine  anointed"  (with  reference 
to  David's  labours  for  the  Temple).  See  Levy  iii.  272  a,  quoting  Numb.  Rab.  on 
the  "many  different  views"  about  the  number  of  the  "Christs"  or  "Messiahs," 
in  a  passage  that  asserts  the  correct  number  to  be  " four." 

[3534  b\  The  only  instance  in  O.T.  where  ''■  atiointed"  seems  to  be  used  absolutely 
by  itself ,  without  "my,"  "his,"  "thine,"  "of  Jehovah,"  "prince,"  "priest"  etc., 
is  Dan.  ix.  26  ^^ and... Messiah  shall  be  cut  off";  but  this  follows,  and  possibly 
refers  to,  ib.  25  "unto  Messiah  prince"  so  that  it  may  not  be  quite  absolutely 
used.  There  is  great  divergence,  as  to  this  passage,  both  among  Jewish  and 
among  Christian  interpretations  (see  Rashi  and  Jerome  and  Gesen.  603  b). 

[3534 f]  Prof.  Charles  has  been  quoted  above  (3062  (i))  as  saying  that  in  two 
books  written  at  an  interval  of  "a  few  years,"  "anointed,"  (defined  variously)... 
"possesses  quite  a  different  connotation."  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  the  Person 
is  "a  man  and  nothing  more,  and  springs  from  the  house  of  David";  in  Enoch,  it 
is  said,  he  is  "associated... with  supernatural  attributes." 

[3534^]  These  facts  may  illustrate  the  very  few  instances  where  Jesus  is  said  to 
use,  or  imply,  the  term  "anointed,"  or  "Christ."  Two  instances  are  doubtful, 
Jn  xvii.  3  (on  which  see  yi?/^.  Gr.  1936)  and  Mk  ix.  41  lit.  "m  the  name  because 
ye  are  Christ's"  (parall.  Mt.  x.  42  "to  the  name  of  a  disciple")  which  has  been 
explained  {Chte  (Sept.  1900)  268 — 72)  as  "in  the  Name"  (i.e.  in  God's  name). 
Similarly  and  independently  the  Bishop  of  Ely  explains  "in  the  Name"  in  the 
Journal  of  Theol.  Studies,  Jan.  1907,  p.  170.  In  that  case,  "because  ye  are 
Christ's"  would  be  a  Marcan  explanation  of  Christ's  words. 
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But  this  does  not  explain  why  Mark  has  "you"  instead  of  "these  little  ones" : — 

Mk  ix.  41  Mt.  X.  42 

6s  yap  b.v  TroriffT]  iifjids  Tonfipiov  SSarot  kcu    8s    liy    troTiffrj    Iva    tQv    /xiKpCJv 

iv  6v6fi.aTi  oTi  Xpiarov  iari....  roiruv  irorrripiov  \pvxpov  fidvov  ets  6vo/j.a 

fiadijTov 

A  better  explanation  may  be  derived  from  the  preceding  context  in  Matthew 
(x.  41)  which  Clem.  Alex,  paraphrases  thus  (579)  "There  are  with  the  Lord  both 
rewards  and  (Jp  xiv.  2)  'mansions'  of  more  than  one  kind  (irXetoj'es)  corresponding 
to  diflFerent  paths  of  life  (icar'  dvaXoyLav  ^iwv).  For  [the  gospel]  says  (Mt.  x.  41 — 2) 
'Whosoever  shall  receive  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a 
prophet's  reward ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a 
righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive 
one  of  these  disciples,  the  little  ones  (iva  tGsv  fiadrfrQv  roirrup  tQv  /xucpuv)  shall  not 
lose  the  reward.'"  This  suggests  that  the  original,  if  it  was  sy-mmetrical,  would 
have  described  the  third  "reward"  as  being  due  to  him  who  "received  a  disciple 
of  Christ  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  of  Christ."  But  Jesus,  la>-ing  His  usual  stress 
on  the  necessity'  that  His  disciples  should  be  as  '^little  ones,"  might  express  this  by 
saying  "Whosoever  shall  receive,  or  give  the  smallest  service  to,  a  little  one  in  the 
name  of  a  little  one."  That  He  did  say  this  is  indicated  by  Matthew's  retention  of 
^^one  of  these  little  ones"  in  the  first  part  of  Mt.  x.  42,  where  the  parall.  Mk  has 
"you."  In  the  second  jDart,  "/'«  the  name  of  a  little  one"  has  been  paraphrased  by 
Matthew  as  well  as  Mark,  so  as  to  indicate  discipleship. 

[3634^]  In  Mt.  xxiii.  10  Kadrjyririis  vfiQv  earlv  eh  6  Xpt<rT6s,  "the  Christ" 
is  the  title  of  one  setting  forth  the  will  of  God  (comp.  Rashi  on  Ezr.  ii.  63 
"a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim,"  "ad  dies  Messiae").  But  the  context  is 
quoted  (3492  »/)  with  extraordinary'  variations,  and  the  words  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  being  Christ's.  Luke  indicates  a  prophetic  anointing  in  Christ's  first  public 
words  (Lk.  iv.  18)  quoting  Isaiah  (Ixi.  i)  "The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach...."  Luke  also  represents  Jesus  as  twice,  after  the  resurrection,  using  the 
phrase  (xxiv.  26,  46)  raOel)'  tov  xP^arbv,  referring  apparently  to  the  Suffering 
Servant  in  Isaiah  as  the  basis  of  Christ's  predictions  of  His  Passion. 

[3634/]  On  the  other  hand  the  connection  of  "Christ"  with  "King"  is 
assigned  to  those  who  are  (Mk  xv.  32)  mocking  Christ  or  (Lk.  xxiii.  2)  accusing 
Him.  Jesus  Himself,  by  His  question  (Mk  xii.  35  and  parall.)  about  the  relation 
of  the  Messiah  to  David  implied  in  the  words  "the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord," 
seems  to  have  intended  to  shew  that  the  Pharisaean  conception  of  a  Messianic 
King  descended  from  David  was  quite  inadequate.  He  may  have  preferred  the 
thought  of  Prophet,  or  Priest,  as  less  misleading,  while  of  course  not  denying  the 
reality  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 

13534^]  It  is  worth  noting  that  on  the  only  occasion  where  Jesus  is  represented 
by  John  as  confessing  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  (apart  from  such  phrases  as 
"Thou  sayest  it,"  which  make  a  difference)  it  is  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  who 
says  (Jn  iv.  25)  "I  know  that  Messiah  comeX\i... when  he  is  come  he  will  declare 
unto  us  all  things. "  In  this  character,  Jesus  is  regarded  by  the  fourth  evangelist 
as  willing  to  accept  the  title;  only  with  the  tacit  proviso  that  the  "declaring" 
implied  the  utterance  of  what  Peter  calls  in  his  confession  (Jn  vi.  68 — 9)  "words 
of  eternal  life."  But  Jesus  may  well  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  title 
"Christ"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  multitudes  were  disposed  to  give  it  to  Him, 
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since,  if  He  had  done  so,  they  might  have  been  confirmed  in  the  resolution  (Jn 
vi.  15)  "to  come  and  take  him  by  force  and  viake  him  king.'" 

On  Jn  X.  24—5  see/oh.  Gr.  1917  (vi). 

[3634^]  In  The  Jewish  DoctHne  of  Mediation  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley, 
D.  D. ,  London  19 10,  the  author  (p.  9 1 )  says,  on  the  authority  of  Weber,  "In  Sanhedrin 
1133  it  says  that  God  gives  the  'Key'  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  the 
Messiah  (cf.  Bereshith  Rabba  c.  73,  Midrash  Tehillin  to  Ps.  xciii.)."  But  (i)  I 
can  find  no  such  statement  in  Tehillim;  (2)  Bereshith  Rabba  merely  says  that  the 
thfee'"Keys"  of  the  grave,  the  rain,  and  the  womb,  are  in  the  hand  of  God; 
(3)  Sanhedrin  113a  adds  that  these  three  "Keys"  are  not  delivered  to  any 
"apostle"  or  "emissary"  (n*?K')  (Goldschm.  "Diener,"  Levy  i.  155 /J  "Engel," 
but  the  Heb.  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  "angel")  but  says  nothing  about  the 
"Key"  being  given  to  the  Messiah.  Levy  iii.  'io\b  repeats  the  saying  about  the 
"three  Keys"  from  Taan.  2  a,  b,  but  with  no  mention  of  the  Messiah. 


Christ's  doctrine  on  prayer 
[3534  2  ]  As  authority  was  limited,  or  at  all  events  defined,  by  dependence  on 
the  Father's  will,  so,  too,  was  the  power  of  prayer.  Limitation  may  be  unexpressed, 
as  in  (Mt.  vii.  7)  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you."  But  it  is  always  implied. 
John  (xiv.  13)  says  that  whatever  the  disciples  "ask"  must  be  "  in  the  name  "  of  the 
Son.  This  implies  "in  the  Spirit  of  sonship."  Mark  implies  it,  though  obscurely, 
in  the  following  condition  (xi.  23 — 4)  "  If  a  man  does  not  doubt  (SiaKpidy)  in  his  heart, 
but  believes  that  that  which  he  is  speaking  of  is  coming  to  pass,"  followed  by  the 
command,  "Believe  that  ye  have  received  (iXa^ere)  it."  AiaKpidrj  is  here  used  in 
a  sense  unprecedented  in  pre-Christian  Greek,  but  found  in  N.T.,  including  perhaps 
Jas.  ii.  4  (R.V.  txt)  "  Are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind  ?  "  where  however  R.  V. 
marg.  has  "Do  ye  not  viake  distinctions. ..?"  It  happens  that  the  Talmud  (Berach. 
32  ^,  55  a,  Bab.  Bathr.  164  b)  censures,  as  one  of  three  great  sins,  an  act  that  might 
perhaps  be  described  as  ^^viaking  distinctions"  in  prayer.  Castell.  Lexic.  (2742) 
renders  it  literally  "eyeing"  octclatio.  "Eyeing"  in  O.T.,  occurs  (Gesen.  I'V)  only 
in  I  S.  xviii.  9  "  Saul  eyed  David."  But  in  N.  Heb.  and  Aram.  (Levy  s.v.)  it 
freq.  means  ''''weigh  nicely  in  the  scales."  Castell.  Lexic.  explains  it,  with  ref.  to 
prayer,  as  (i)  "  presuming  on  merit"  or  (2)  ^'  wandering  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind"  ; 
Wetstein  (on  Mt.  vi.  7)  in  a  long  paraphrase,  implies  confidence  in  the  intenseness  of 
the  prayer ;  Levy  (i)  '■'confidence  in  ftilfilment"  or  (2)  •"'distraction"  or  (3)  "he 
thinks  over  his  prayer  whether  it  will  be  really  heard"  ;  Goldschmidt  [Berach.) 
^'meditation"  or  [Bab.  Bathr.)  "thinking  about  other  things"  ;  Schwab,  "medi- 
tation" \  I.  Abrahams  {Jewish  Quart.  R.,  Jan.  190^,  an  instructive  article) 
"reliance"  or  "expectation  of  a  divine  response."  Under  Mark's  diuKpiOy  there 
may  be  latent  an  original  "eyeing,"  "weighing  in  the  scales,"  or  "making 
distinctions"  such  as  Israel  made  when  admitting  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  20)  that  God  gave 
water  from  the  rock,  but  asking  "  Can  he  give  bread  also  ?  "  This  act  of  "dividing 
in  one's  mind,"  about  God,  might  seem  to  Greek  translators  to  imply  "  being  divided 
in  one's  mind."  Hence  it  might  be  expressed  by  SiaKpiOrivai.  In  any  case,  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  expressed  by  Mark,  is  that  the  person  praying  is  not  to  have 
trust  in  his  own  prayer  but  in  God  ("have  faith  /«  God"  (3364^)).  Also,  he  is  not 
merely  to  anticipate  fulfilment,  but  to  do  more.  He  is  to  believe  that  it  "is  occurring  i 
(ylverai.)."  That  is  to  say,  is  some  form  or  other,  every  genuine  prayer  is  granted 
at  once,  or  even  before  it  is  uttered — "believe  that  ye  have  received  it."  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Isaiah  (Ixv.  24)  "  before  they  call  1  will  answer." 
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CHAPTER   VI 
"THE  SON   OF  MAN"  TO   BE   DELIVERED   UP 

§  I.     "^  Shall  be  delivered  u^"  in  the  Synoptists 

[3535]  The  historical  fact  as  to  Christ's  predictions  of  being 
"  delivered  up  "  appears  to  be  that  He  used,  and  repeatedly  used,  an 
expression  of  this  kind,  but  that  our  Greek  gospels,  foUownng  the 
LXX,  have  paraphrased  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  Christians  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  full  meaning. 

The  phrase  was  borrowed  from  Isaiah.  When  taken  with  its 
context,  it  signified  that  the  Servant  of  God  would  become  a 
mediator,  hostage,  or  sacrifice  for  transgressors,  being  "  delivered  up  " 
by  God  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  Paul  uses  the  word  '■^delivered," 
or  " delivered  up"  implying  that  the  Father  was  the  agent  and  that 
the  Son  voluntarily  accepted  the  Father's  will. 

But  in  all  the  gospels  the  word  "  deliver  up  "  is  also  used  of  the 
treacherous  act  of  Judas.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  erroneously 
inferred  by  the  earliest  evangelists  that  it  was  this  act,  and  not  the 
act  of  God,  that  was  predicted  by  Jesus.  Our  Revised  Version,  by 
rendering  the  word  "betray"  in  the  gospels^  has  gone  even  further 
than  the  Greek  in  leading  the  reader  away  from  the  thought 
expressed  by  Isaiah,  and  apparently  intended  by  Christ. 

§2.     ^^  Delivered  up,^^  in  Greek,  *^ given  up" 

[3536]  "  Deliver-up  "  is,  more  literally,  "  give-up."  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  uses  both  '■'■give"  and  "give-up"  thus,  "Jesus  Christ, 

1  [3636  a]  R.V.  has,  in  Mt.  iv.  12,  "he  heard  that  John  was  delivered  up" 
but  in  Mt.  X.  4,  "who  also  betrayed )\\xa,^^  with  marg.  "or,  delivered  him  up  :  and 
so  always."  It  would  have  been  well  to  repeat  this  warning,  later  on,  when  the 
phrase  is  used  in  the  future,  "the  son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  up." 
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who  gave  himself  iox  our  sins,"  "  The  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and 
gave  himself  up  for  me^"  Elsewhere  the  Apostle  says  that  God 
"  spared  not  his  own  Son  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,"  and  "  Christ 
loved  you,  and  gave  himself  up  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God^" 

By  this  literal  rendering  of  "  give,"  we  bring  the  Pauline  doctrine 
into  verbal  agreement  with  the  Johannine:  "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  everyone  that  believeth  on 
him  might  not  perish  but  might  have  life  eternal^"  It  is  also 
brought  into  verbal  agreement  with  a  tradition  of  Mark  and  Matthew 
(omitted  by  Luke)  "  The  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  soul  (or,  life)  a  ransom  for  many^" 
Again,  this  last  agrees  with  what  is  implied  in  eucharistic  traditions 
about  the  body  or  blood  of  Christ  as  being  "[^/w«]  for"  His 
followers  ^ 

[3537]  Most  Christians,  whether  they  practise  it  or  not,  recognise 
clearly  enough,  and  sometimes  practise  to  excess,  the  duty  of  giving 
alms,  but  not  so  clearly  the  duty — or  what  the  fourth  gospel  might 
call  the  glory — of  giving  service.  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give,"  is  a  saying  assigned  to  Jesus  by  no  evangelist  but  Matthew. 
The  context  shews  that  it  does  not  refer  to  money".  Again,  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receiveV  is  not  assigned  to  Jesus  by 
any  evangelist  at  all.  Yet  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  assumes  that 
the  Ephesians  knew  the  saying  to  be  part  of  "  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  The  thought  of  the  duty  or  prerogative  of  "  giving  "  runs 
through  a  great  part  of  Christ's  doctrine  verbally  and  through  all  of 
it  spiritually  ^ 

The  doctrine  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Man,  or  "  the  son  of 
man,"  is  then  most  like  God,  his  Father,  when  he  is  imitating  the 
primary   work   of    God — by   "giving."     The    Synoptists   lay   stress 

^  Gal.  i.  4,  ii.  20  :  "give"  =  5/5w/xt,  "give  up"  or  " deliver "  =  xapa5f5w/it. 

2  Rom.  viii.  32,  Eph.  v.  2. 

3  Jn  iii.  16.  *■  Mk  x.  45,  Mt.  xx.  28. 

5  '*  Given"  is  not  inserted  exc.  in  Lk.  xxii.  \gb  (bracketed  by  W.H.). 

^  [3537a]  Mt.  x.  8  "Heal  sick  [folk],  raise  dead  [folk],  cleanse  lepers,  cast 
out  devils.  Freely  ye  received,  freely  give."  Comp.  Acts  iii.  6  "silver  and 
gold  have  I  none ;  but  what  I  have,  that  give  I  thee." 

"^  Acts  XX.  35. 

8  [3637 (J]  Perhaps  Matthew's  tradition  ("freely  give")  was  not  so  widely 
circulated  as  others  because  it  clearly  did  not  apply  to  money,  and  might  seem  to 
apply  only  to  those  who  had  miraculous  powers  of  healing. 
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verbally  and  directly  on  this  duty  of  "  giving."  The  fourth  gospel 
implies  it  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gives  food  and 
guidance  to  the  sheep,  and  protection  at  the  cost  of  His  life;  whereas 
the  bad  shepherd  is  a  hireling,  and  the  false  shepherds  are  thieves 
and  robbers. 

It  is  also  implied  in  the  precepts  to  "work^"  taken  with  the 
saying  "  My  Father  worketh  up  till  now,  and  I  work^"  What  is  the 
special  action  preceding  the  words  "  I  work  "  and  thus  referred  to  ? 
It  is  an  act  of  healing — the  healing  at  Bethesda.  The  writer  assumes 
that  the  eye  of  God  is  a  "  good  "  or  "  liberal "  eye,  sending  forth 
streams  of  light  and  life  to  all,  as  the  "  liberal  eye "  of  a  gracious 
king  sends  forth  "  a  largess  universal  as  the  sun  "  to  all  his  subjects : 
and  this  metaphor  is  appropriately  used  by  Jesus  later  on  to  introduce 
another  act  of  healing  when  He  opens  the  eyes  of  the  man  born 
blind  : — "When  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world'." 

[3538]  But  in  this  last  act  of  healing  there  is  added  a  suggestion 
of  difficulty  or  obstruction.  "The  night  cometh  when  no  one  can 
work*."  That  is  to  say,  every  one  of  these  acts  of  healing  may  be 
regarded  not  only  as  the  act  of  the  Light  giving  Himself  to  mankind, 
but  also  as  the  act  of  the  Light  contending  against  a  hostile  Darkness. 
Similarly  an  Enemy  of  some  sort,  or  else  a  Necessity,  appears  to  be 
implied  in  the  Synoptic  traditions  about  being  "  delivered  up,"  if  the 
act  implies  delivering  up  a  hostage. 

The  thought  of  this  Enemy  or  Necessity  may  lead  to  superstition 
of  the  worst  kind ;  yet  the  want  of  the  thought  of  it  may  be  equally 
harmful.  We  have  to  recognise  that  Jesus,  being  human,  could  not 
solve  for  us  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  universe 
created  by  God ;  but  as  Christians  we  believe  that  He  helped  us  to 
face  the  problem  and  to  act  with  some  degree  of  consistency  in  the 
midst  of  an  apparently  inconsistent  world.  Confining  ourselves  to 
historical  fact,  we  conclude  that  the  Synoptists  are  verbally  right  in 
their  representation  of  Christ's  prediction  of  being  "  delivered  up," 
but  that  it  does  not  take  us  to  the  depth  of  His  meaning.  The 
deeper  conception  of  Christ's  life  appears  to  be  that  of  a  perpetual 
"giving"  or  "deUvering  up"  of  Himself,  to  men,  and  for  men,  in 
teaching,  in  healing,  in  forgiving,  and  in  dying. 


1  Jn  vi.  37.  ix.  4.  «Jnv.  i; 

'  Jn  ix.  5,  comp.  Hen.  V.  Prologue. 
*  Jn  ix.  4. 
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§  3.     "  Shall  be  delivered  up  "  implies  self-sacrifice 

[3539]  Perhaps  the  fourth  evangelist  was  deterred  from  empha- 
sizing Christ's  predictions  about  being  "  given  up  "  as  well  as  His 
precepts  about  "giving,"  because  he  felt  that  both  were  liable  to  be 
misunderstood.  "To  be  given  up"  was  taken  as  meaning  "to  be 
betrayed."  Mark  and  Matthew  applied  the  same  word  to  the 
"delivering  up"  of  John  the  Baptist  and  to  that  of  Jesus.  But 
the  former  did  not  "  deliver  up  "  himself.  The  latter,  in  effect,  did. 
Also  "to  give"  might  often  mean  no  more  than  "to  satisfy  by  alms- 
giving the  disagreeable  claims  of  the  poor\" 

Less  emphasis  was  required  on  "giving"  and  more  on  giving 
personal  service.  This  John  emphasizes  in  the  sign  of  the  Washing 
of  Feet^,  which  is  closely  followed  by  the  "new  commandment." 


^  Comp.  the  frequently  restricted  use  of  "charity"  and  "charitable." 

^  [3539  a]  Jn  xiii.  4  foil.,  on  which  see  3432  j^,  quoting  Philipp.  ii.  7 — 8 
^^  emptied  (iK^vuffev)  himself  ...the  death  of  the  cross,"  and  also  3432  quoting 
Is.  liii.  12  (R.V.)  "poured  out  his  soul  unto  death."  The  Heb.  verb  is  rare  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  verbs  usually  rendered  in  A.V.  "pour"  or 
"pour  out."  It  (Gesen.  788(5)  implies  "naked,  bare,"  hence  meaning  "lay  bare 
by  removing  contents"  or  "empty."  It  occurs  nowhere  else  with  "soul"  as 
object  exc.  Ps.  cxli.  8,  R.V.  txt  "leave  not  my  sou\  destitute,"  marg.  "pourthon 
not  out  my  life,"  where  LXX  has  avTaviXrii,  i.e.  "take  away,"  or  "destroy,"  but 
Aq.  [iKK€vdoa-Q%)  Sym.  and  Theod.  (diro/cej'wffjjj)  have  "empty  out."  On  Isaiah, 
Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra  (who  quotes  Ps.  cxli.  8)  take  the  verb  as  "empty  out." 
Bearing  in  mind  that  "himself"  in  Greek,  would  frequently  (Trommius)  be  the 
natural  rendering  of  Heb.  or  Aram,  "soul,"  we  perceive  that  the  Philippian 
phrase  " emptied  himself "  exactly  reproduces  the  very  rare  Isaiah  phrase  "emptied 
his  soul."  Paul  seems  to  have  included  the  Passion,  as  well  as  the  Incarnation,  in 
the  thought  of  '^^ emptying."  In  Steph.  Thes.  Kevovv  nvd  and  Kevovv  ^vxqv  are 
used  only  with  a  genitive  of  the  thing  that  is  "emptied  out"  from  the  soul. 
Wetstein,  Lightfoot,  and  Thayer  allege  nothing  from  Gk  literature  like  the  Pauline 
usage. 

[3639  b'\  In  Isaiah,  instead  of  "he  emptied  out  his  soul  unto  death  " — Targum 
"he  delivered  up  his  soul  unto  death" — the  LXX  has  "his  soul  was  delivered  up 
unto  {irap{566r)  els)  death."  This  shews  how,  in  some  of  Christ's  (probably 
numerous)  predictions  about  the  "delivering  up"  of  His  "soul,"  (i)  an  Aramaic 
active  or  causative  might  sometimes  be  erroneously  represented  by  a  Greek 
passive;  (2)  varied  and  forcible  poetry  might  be  softened  down  into  comparatively 
weak  and  uniform  prose;  (3)  in  particular,  "deliver  up"  might  be  used  in  the 
gospels  to  represent  more  than  one  Hebrew  word  or  phrase  in  Isaiah's  prophecy 
about  the  Suffering  Servant. 

[3639  r]  Ibn  Ezra,  on  Isaiah,  implies  that  some  took  " emptied  out"  as  meaning 
"made  bare,  or,  naked."  Those  who  took  it  thus,  and  who  applied  the  prophecy 
to  Christ's  Washing  of  the  Feet,  would  see  a  fulfilment  of  the  word  in  Christ's 
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The  disciples  are  to  love  one  another  with  a  new  kind  of  love — 
("  even  as  I  have  loved  you  ").  Later  on,  it  is  added  that  no  better 
sign  of  love  can  be  given  than  laying  down  one's  life  for  others. 
Thus  the  context  indicates  that  the  Washing  of  Feet  is  the  emblem, 
not  of  self-humiliation  but  of  "  service  "  to  others.  It  means  that,  in 
His  love  for  them,  Christ  makes  Himself  their  servant.  It  also 
dimly  suggests  that  He  wipes  off  upon  Himself  the  sins  that  defiled 
them\ 

[3540]  In  what  may  be  called  a  Synoptic  parallel  to  this,  Luke 
describes  the  relations  between  the  guests  and  the  servants  at  a  feast, 
and  there  Jesus  says,  "  I  am  among  you  as  he  thai  serveth."  But  in 
Mark  and  Matthew  He  says,  as  above  quoted,  "The  son  of  man 
came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  soul 
(or,  life)  a  ransom  for  many-.^' 

What  is  the  historical  truth  about  these  utterances?  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  say.  If  they  were  parallel — all  being  referred  to  the 
Last  Supper — there  would  appear  to  be  in  them  something  confusing, 
a  jostling,  so  to  speak,  of  three  metaphors: — (i)  (Mark  and  Matthew) 
"ransom,"  (2)  (Luke)  "serving,"  (3)  (John)  "serving"  with  the 
addition  of  "  purifying."  But  it  is  not  clear  that  they  are  parallel, 
since  Mark  and  Matthew  place  their  utterance  earlier.  And  even  if 
they  were  all  uttered  on  one  occasion — that  last  long  night  when  so 
many  things  were  said  and  done — ought  we  not  to  be  prepared  for 
many  transitions  of  thought  and  many  changes  of  metaphor  ? 

[3541]  If  we  are  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  brief  Synoptic 
records  of  all  that  took  place  on  the  night  on  which  Jesus  is  recorded 
to  have  said,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,"  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  think  of  Him  as  a  Jew  brought  up  in  Jewish  beliefs,  and 
intuitively  discerning,  and  spiritually  developing,  what  was  best  in 
all  of  them ;  as  one  who  believed  that  God  was  Israel's  Shield, 
Reward,  Food-Giver,  Guide,  Support,  Friend,  Father,  Purchaser 
or  Betrother,  Husband,  Nurse;  as  one  who  adhered  to  these  broad 
and  ancient  teachings  of  scripture,  while  rejecting  the  petty  and 
formal   traditions   under  which   scripture  was  often   smothered  by 


putting  off  all  His  garments,  and  making  Himself,  as  Origen  says  (3432^)  "a  slave 
and  well-nigh  naked  (^u^dre^j)."  Others,  adopting  the  rendering  ^'^ emptied  out  " 
would  find  an  illustration  of  it  in  Ps.  xxii.  14  "I  2sa poured  out  like  water,"  and  a 
symbolical  fulfilment  in  Christ's  act  when  He  (Jn  xiii.  5)  "poured  \vater  into  the 
bason."     The  fourth  gospel  su^ests  both  fulfilments. 

^  See  Notes,  2963 — 4.  ^  Mk  x.  45,  Mt.  xx.  ^S,  Lk.  xxii.  it. 
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the  Pharisees ;  as  one  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the  sons  of 
man  were  made  in  God's  image,  foreordained  to  do  God's  works,  and 
in  everything  to  conform  themselves  to  God's  will.  We  have  also — 
and  this  is  a  very  hard  task  for  modern  Christians,  accustomed  to 
Christian  wars,  and  admirers  of  the  fighting  gods  of  Homer — to 
regard  Him  as  a  Jew  carrying  to  the  highest  point  the  ecstatic  fervour 
of  the  highest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  their  passionate  zeal  for 
the  tender  and  affectionate  God — so  different  from  the  gods  of  the 
Gentiles — who  preferred  to  serve  rather  than  to  be  served,  and  to 
bear  His  people  in  His  arms  as  their  Father  or  their  Mother^ 

[3542]  If  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  better  understand  a  Johannine 
tradition  that  expresses  another  Johannine  equivalent  of  the  Synoptic 
doctrine  under  consideration — "  The  zeal  of  thine  house  will  eat  me 
up."  These  words  are  not  indeed  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Christ.  They  were  merely  "  remembered "  by  the  disciples  long 
afterwards^  in  connection  with  His  purification  of  the  Temple — that 
is,  apparently,  they  called  to  mind  these  words  of  scripture,  after,  but 
not  till  after,  they  had  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  their  Master's 
death.  In  the  same  context  Jesus  says  "Destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,"  and  it  is  added,  "  He  spake  of  the 
temple  of  his  body* " — the  only  Johannine  parallel  to  the  Synoptic 
predictions  of  resurrection  in  connection  with  "three  days"  or 
"the  third  day," 

This  passage  brings  together,  first,  the  "  eating  up,"  consumption, 
or  self-spending,  of  Christ's  soul*;  secondly,  a  resurrection  of  the 
Temple  connected  with  a  resurrection  of  Christ's  "  body  " ;  thirdly, 
the  mention  of  "three  days,"  applied  in  Hosea  to  a  corporate 
resurrection,  apparently  meaning  Israel  at  large,  "  he  shall  raise  us 
up®."  Taken  by  themselves,  Christ's  words  might  mean  that,  even 
though  the  Pharisees  were  permitted  for  a  time  to  destroy  Him  and 
the  Church  that  He  was  building  up,  yet  the  Lord  would  speedily 
raise  up  His  faithful  ones.  However  interpreted,  the  words  are  of 
importance  as   shewing  in   what   mystical   and  figurative   language 


^  See  Ibn  Ezra's  comment  above,  3426  e. 

*  Jn  ii.  17  "His  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written  (Ps.  Ixix.  9)  'The 
zeal... will  eat  (Heb.  hath  eaten)  me  up.'" 

3  Jn  ii.  19 — 21. 

*  Symmachus  renders  "eat  up"  in  Ps.  Ixix.  9  by  KaravaXiaKu,  which,  when 
applied  to  men,  means  "utterly  destroy." 

"  Hos.  vi.  2,  on  which  see  3190—206. 
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Christ's  predictions  of  His  own  resurrection — in  the  belief  of  the 
fourth  evangelist — were  sometimes  conveyed. 

[3543]  It  has  been  shewn  above  in  detail'  that  the  Synoptic 
predictions  about  being  ^'■killed"  "crucified,"  and  so  on,  may  have 
been  derived  from  Hebrew  predictions  about  being  '■^ smitten^'' — a 
word  that  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  means  "  smitten  to  death." 
Supposing  John  to  have  been  aware  that  "killed"  was  an  error  in  the 
Synoptists  for  "  smitten  "  are  we  to  infer  that  he  would  return  to  the 
original  "  smitten  "  ?  Such  an  inference  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  his  custom,  which  is  rather  to  add  new  truth  indirectly  corrective 
of  error  than  to  correct  error  directly.  Emphasis  enough  may  well 
have  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  already  laid  in  the  earlier  gospels 
on  the  details  of  Christ's  humiUation — some  of  which  John  never 
mentions.  Moreover  Isaiah's  prophecy — though  it  represents  the 
Lord  as  "bruising"  and  "putting  to  grief"  the  Sufferer — qualifies 
"smitten"  by  an  addition  "zt/e  did  esteem  i^m... smitten  of  God,"  as 
though  the  popular  "  esteeming  "  were  not  really  right.  Nor  was  it 
right.  Externally,  He  was  "  smitten."  Spiritually,  He  was  not 
"smitten."  Spiritually,  He  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  then  most  loved 
by  the  Father,  and  then  most  conspicuously  sinless,  when  the  Father 
suffered  Him,  or  caused  Him,  to  be  "smitten"  for  the  sake  of  sinners. 

[3544]  If  John  had  been  disposed  to  intervene  on  this  question 
we  might  suppose  that  he  would  have  done  so  later  on,  where  Mark 
and  Matthew  represent  Jesus  as  quoting  about  Himself  the  prophecy, 
"I  will  smite  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered^"  Luke 
omits  the  whole  of  this,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rule  of  Johannine  intervention,  we  might  have  expected  John 
to  insert  it.  John  does  insert  the  latter  part  (though  not  as  a 
quotation)  in  a  prediction  that  the  disciples  will  be  "scattered^" 

1  [3643  a]  See  3198  foil,  and  3265  b  foil.,  and  add  an  instance  from  Ben  Sira 
xlvH.  4  (LXX)  "  Slew  (aviKreivev)  he  not...?  "  (Heb.)  "  He  smote..."  There  are 
only  two  instances  of  ivoKTilvu)  in  the  whole  of  Ben  Sira.  The  fact  that  one  of  these 
represents  the  Hebrew  smite  increases  the  probability  that  a  Greek  evangelist  in 
the  first  century  might  render  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  smite  by  the  Greek  kill. 

[3643/^]  Deut.  xxv-ii.  24  " smiteih  his  neighbour  in  secret"  is  taken  by  Jer. 
Targ.  as  referring  to  slander.  Rashi  refers  to  this  view  without  disapproval,  and 
Breithaupt  quotes  no  contrary  opinion  from  the  Talmud. 

^  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31  Staff/copxifw,  Lk.  om. 

^  [3644  a]  Jn  xvi.  32  ffKopiri^u.  The  only  other  place  where  Jn  uses  aKoprl^u 
is  X.  12  "the  wolf...scattereth  them."  But  he  has  SuKTKop-rii'u  in  xi.  52,  where 
it  is  said  that  Christ  was  about  to  die  "not  for  the  nation  alone,  but  that  he  might 
gather  together  into  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  broadcast." 
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But  the  former  part  he  does  not  insert.  Perhaps  he,  too,  felt  (as 
Luke  did)  that  the  thought  of  the  Father  ^^ smiting"  the  Son — 
especially  when  taken  apart  from  the  prophetic  context  in  which  the 
thought  was  conveyed — was  likely  to  be  misleading  to  the  Churches 
of  the  West. 

The  historical  fact  appears  to  be  that  Christ  did  quote  this 
prophecy  of  Zechariah,  and  that  it  was  omitted  by  Luke  and  John 
as  a  stumbling-block.  And  this  bears  further  on  the  Johannine 
predictions  about  the  Passion  as  a  whole.  They  must  not  be  taken 
as  historical  in  detail.  But  they  are  historical  largely  in  principle  and 
spirit.  The  whole  of  the  Synoptic  predictions  of  the  Passion  seemed 
to  John,  and  actually  were,  warped  and  bent  toward  an  aspect  of 
fatal  necessity  and  humiliation.  John,  in  attempting  to  bend  his 
history  back  to  the  spiritual  truth,  bent  it  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  truth,  the  side  of  voluntariness  and  exaltation — bending  it  to 
excess,  but  still,  perhaps,  closer  to  the  truth  than  it  was  before \ 

^  [3544  3]  There  are  indications  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  indisputably 
an  Alexandrian  mystic  as  regards  expression,  resembled  the  Alexandrian  Apollos  in 
having  passed  through  a  phase  of  discipleship  to  John  the  Baptist.  John  said  that 
whereas  he  baptized  with  water  his  successor  would  baptize  with  the  Spirit. 
Nowhere  in  O.T.  are  these  two  thoughts  so  closely  connected  as  in  Ezekiel  (xxxvi. 
25 — 6)  "  I  will  (R.V.)  sprinkle  (pif)  clean  water  upon  you. ..and  a  new  spirit  will 
I  put  within  you."  Gesen.  284*5  says  that  p"lt  is  "opp.  ntH  sprinkle  with  the 
finger  "  and  means  "throw  (in  a  volume)."  It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  phrase 
quoted  by  Jerome  (on  Is.  xi.  2)  from  a  Hebrew  Gospel  ("quod  legunt  Nazaraei") 
about  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  "There  descended  upon  Him  the  whole  fountain 
(fons)  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  was  not  ordinary  baptism  but  baptism  with  the 
waters  "from  above."  In  connection  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  cleansing 
by  "the  Father  in  heaven,"  the  Mishna  oi Join.  85 3  reports  Akiba  as  saying 
"  Blessed  are  ye,  O  Israel. ..Who  deanseth  you?  Your  Father  in  heaven,  for  it  is 
said  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25)...."  The  Talmud  elsewhere  quotes  Ezekiel  to  a  similar 
effect.  The  Targum,  Rashi  ad  loc.  and  Pesikta,  all  regard  Ezekiel  as  alluding  to 
(Numb.  viii.  7,  comp.  xix.  i  foil.)  the  water  of  "  expiation,"  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  Red  Heifer.  In  this  world,  says  Pesikta  (Wunsche  p.  49)  some  Israelites  are 
pronounced  clean,  some  unclean,  "But  in  the  next  world  it  shall  not  be  so,  for 
God  shall  make  them  clean,  as  it  is  said  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25)...."  It  is  historically 
probable  that  these  words  of  Ezekiel  influenced  John  the  Baptist,  who  looked 
forward  to  their  fulfilment ;  and,  through  him,  Jesus,  who  felt  within  Himself  th^ 
power  to  fulfil  them.  Jerome  calls  the  "water"  in  Ezekiel  "aquam  mundam 
baptismi  salutaris."  Origen  has  left  no  comment.  The  influence  of  Ezekiel  seems  ' 
traceable  in  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  baptism  and  regeneration  "  from  above." 
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CHAPTER   VII 
"THE  SON  OF  MAN"   DAILY   DELIVERED   UP 

§  I.     '^^  Always  being  delivered  up  unto  death}" 

[3545]  The  above-quoted  Pauline  saying,  like  many  of  Paul's 
sayings  testifying  to  his  imitation  of  Christ,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  "  delivering  up  "  of  Christ  to  the  Roman  soldiers  was  only 
the  last  act  of  many  acts  of  "delivering  up,"  in  which  Christ 
"poured  out  his  souP"  for  mankind.  Christ's  acts  of  physical  healing 
and  exorcism,  we  know,  were  not  effected,  at  least  on  some  occasions, 
without  some  expense  of  weariness  or  pain.  We  may  reasonably,  as 
well  as  reverently,  believe  that  in  His  acts  of  spiritual  healing  there 
was  a  corresponding  pain. 

As  regards  the  healing  of  disease,  all  the  Synoptists  agree  that 
Jesus  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  "How  long  shall  I  be  with  you  and 
bear  with  you,"  and  mention  is  made  of  "  power ''  going  forth  from 
Him,  which  might  imply  physical  exhaustion.  But  Mark,  alone  of 
the  three,  has  preser\'ed  traditions  about  Christ  as  being  "  filled  with 
compassion  (D,  anger)"  and  as  uttering  a(?)  ^^ roar"  or  ^^ murmur^ " 
when  He  healed  a  leper.  Elsewhere  Mark,  and  Mark  alone,  says  that 
the  opposition  of  some  to  an  act  of  healing  on  the  sabbath  caused 
Jesus  to  be  ^^grirved  within  himself  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts^" 
where  Luke  (possibly  deceived  by  Hebrew  corruption)  says,  in  his 
context,  that  Jesus  "  knew  their  reasonings'." 

^  2  Cor.  iv.  II  "For  we,  who  live,  are  being  always  delivered  up  unto  death 
for  Jesus'  sake,"  comp.  i  Cor.  xv.  31  "I  protest,  by  that  glorying  in  you, 
brethren,  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  die  daily  "  Lk.  ix.  23  "Let 
him  take  up  his  cross  daily"  (where  the  parallel  Mk  viii.  34,  Mt.  xvi.  24  omit 
"daily")  see  From  Letter  928  (i)  a  foil. 

'  Is.  liii.  12.  *  Mk  i.  41 — 3.     See  3163  a. 

*  Mk  iii.  5.  Mark  is  also  alone  in  recording  (viL  34)  an  act  of  healing  during 
which  Jesus  "  sighed." 

'  Lk.  vi.  8.  See  Indices  to  Diatessarica  p.  27  on  the  confusions  of  Heb. 
"know"  with  similarly  spelt  words. 
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[3546]  In  this  last  passage,  Luke  may  have  been  misled  by  a 
misinterpretation  of  Hebrew.  But  that  hypothesis  cannot  explain 
his  omission  elsewhere  of  the  Mark-Matthew  tradition  that  Jesus  was 
"amazed  and  sore  troubled'."  He  also  omits  the  two  passages  in 
Mark-Matthew  where  Jesus  mentions  His  "soul"  (3434 — 7).  One  of 
these  is  that  in  which  Jesus  says  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  came  "  to 
give  his  soul  a  ransom  for  many."  The  first  of  these  three  omissions 
suggests  that  Luke  deprecated  some  early  representations  of  Christ's 
emotions,  perhaps  as  being  beneath  the  level  of  His  divine  nature. 
But  the  omission  of  the  passage  about  "  ransom  "  can  hardly  be 
explained  thus.  Matthew  may  be  said  to  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  the  omission  of  Mark's  expressions  of  Christ's  "  grief"  or 
"roaring"  by  his  quotation  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  about  the  Suffering 
Servant  as  applying  to  Christ's  acts  of  healing^ ;  but  Luke  makes  no 
such  compensation.  Also,  in  the  Acts,  describing  Christ  as  "  going 
about  doing  good  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the 
deviP,"  Luke  suggests  the  all-powerful  Healer  rather  than  the 
sympathetic  Healer  "  by  whose  stripes  we  were  healed " — and 
certainly  not  the  Ransomer.  On  this  point,  then,  Luke  appears 
to  deviate  from  the  historical  fact. 

[3547]  John  intervenes  by  taking  up  the  very  harsh  and  obscure 
tradition  about  Christ's  "murmuring,"  "roaring,"  or  "  straitly 
charging* " — in  connection  with  His  acts  of  healing — and  so  treating 
it  as  to  shew  that  it  implied  internal  suffering.  He  applies  it  to  Jesus 
twice^  in  a  passage  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have  "  wept "  and  to  have 
"troubled  himself,"  by  the  side  of  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  The 
raising  of  Lazarus,  besides  having  the  historical  significance  un- 
doubtedly attached  to  it  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  Johannine  type  of  the  ransoming 
of  mankind  from  death  ;  and  the  "  groaning " — as  the  Revised 
Version   here   translates   it,    but   with   the    alternative   of  "moved 

^  Mk  xiv.  33,  comp.  Ml.  xxvi.  37  "grieved  and  sore  troubled." 

^  Mt.  viii.  17  quoting  Is.  liii.  4. 

^  Acts  X.  38. 

*  [3647  a]  Matthew  (ix.  30)  in  a  tradition  peculiar  to  himself,  where  (wo  blind 
men  are  healed,  has  iveppi/iT^Orj  (?)  "straitly  charged,"  fl//er  healing.  In  another 
tradition  of  his,  about  the  healing  of  (wo  blind  men  near  Jericho — parallel  to 
a  tradition  of  Mark  and  Luke  about  the  healing  of  one  blind  man  near  Jericho — 
he  has  (xx.  34)  air\ayxvi<rdels  "having  taken  compassion"  (om.  by  Mk-Lk.) 
l>e/ore  healing.     See  y^oA.  Voc.  1713  e,  1811  a — c. 

"  Jn  xi.  33 — 8,  see/oA.  Voc.  1811  b—c. 
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with  indignation" — may  be  taken  as  the  external  sign  of  the 
internal  suffering  that  is  inherent  in  the  act  of  ransom.  The 
evidence  from  this  language — which  is  independent  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  particular  Johannine  narrative — proves  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  the  truth  rested  with  the  two  earlier 
evangelists  (as  against  Luke)  about  the  vicarious  suffering  felt  by 
Christ  in  His  acts  of  healing,  and  that  in  his  view  the  vicarious 
death  was  the  glorious  culmination  of  a  vicarious  life. 

§  2.     ''Shall  be  delivered  up''  implies  "■laying  down  life" 

[3548]  The  most  characteristic  of  the  Johannine  equivalents  for 
the  Synoptic  "  shall  be  delivered  up  "  is  found  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  "  layeth  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep  "  in  fighting  against  the  Wolf.  This  parable  seems  to  imply  a 
kind  of  protest  against  the  notion  of  Necessity  or  Fate.  Necessity 
("it  needs  must  be"  etc)  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  gospel  in 
connection  with  Christ's  being  "  uplifted,"  but  never  (as  in  the 
Synoptists)  in  connection  with  necessary  evils^.  In  the  Parable  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Wolf  is  not  entitled  to  blood ;  nor  is  the 
blood  of  the  Shepherd  paid  as  a  tribute  to  what  some  people  call 
"the  offended  majesty"  of  God.  "Love,"  not  "offended  majesty," 
is  the  attribute  of  the  Father  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The 
Father  (John  says)  loves  the  Son,  because  the  Son  lays  down  His  life 
that  He  may  take  it  again  ^. 

What  does  this  mean — ''that  he  may  take  it  again"?  It  would 
be  altogether  inconsistent  with  Johannine  thought  to  suppose  that 
the  Son  laid  down  His  life  as  an  investment,  in  order  that  He  might 
receive  a  profitable  return  for  it,  and  that  the  Father  loved  Him  for 
so  doing.  The  Johannine  conception  is  that  the  Son — with  His  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Father,  the  beneficent  source  of  all  life,  who  is  ever 
giving  forth  light  and  life  from  His  own  Being  to  all  the  Universe, 
and  vvhose  glory  it  is  to  love  and  to  give — is  lifted  up  by  love  toward 
the  throne  of  the  Father,  sharing  in  His  glory  of  loving  and  giving,  and 
loved  by  the  Father  because  of  His  longing  to  give  as  the  Father 
gives.  Thus  the  words  mean,  not,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may 
receive  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  I  gave,"  but  "  I  lay  down  my  life 
as  a  pledge  that  I  will  accomplish,  and  in  order  that  I  may  accomplish, 

^  Contrast  Jn  iii.  14,  xii.  34  ^vith  Mk  viii.  31,  xiii.  7,  and  parallels. 
2  Jnx.  17. 
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my  Father's  wilP.     I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  imitate  Him.     He 


^  [3648  a]  On  Oetvai,  "  lay,"  see  3432  </— ^.  The  connection  between 
(i)  "laying  down"  life  in  faith  and  hope  of  a  resurrection,  and  {?)  conflict 
against  an  enemy,  may  be  illustrated  by  Origen's  comment  on  Rom.  ii.  7 
'' hopeful- endurance  {vwo/iov^p)."  He  connects  it  with  Lk.  xxi.  19  "By  your 
hopeful-endurance  ye  shall  acquire  your  souls  (or,  lives),"  saying  that  a  good  life 
implies  "laborem  quendam  et  agones."  For  it  is  a  "wrestling"  against  (Eph. 
vi.  12)   "principalities  and  powers." 

[3648  b\  'tirofiovi),  in  I>XX,  always  represents  (Gesen.  876  a)  the  Hebrew 
**hope";  and  the  (probably  correct)  rendering,  2  Thess.  iii.  5  "the  hopeful- 
endurance  of  Christ,"  harmonizes  with  Heb.  xii.  2  "He  hopefully-endured  the 
cross,"  and  with  what  seems  implied  in  2  Tim.  ii.  12  "If  we  hopefully -endure 
[with  Christ]  we  shall  also  reign-with  [Christ]."  Comp.  Rev.  i.  9  "partaker 
with  you  in  the  tribulation  and  kingdom  and  hopeful-endurance  that  are  in  Jesus," 
which  implies  that  Jesus  first  suffered  "tribulation"  and  "hopefully  endured" 
and  "reigned,"  and  then  imparted  to  us  a  share  in  His  experiences. 

[3648 f]  "Patience"  is  not  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  LXX  inrofiovn.  For 
"patience"  does  not  imply  the  certain  hope  that  the  evil  endured  will  be  either 
remedied  or  proved  to  be  no  evil.  Space  does  not  allow  an  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  the  LXX  inrofiivu  "wait  hopefully  [for  the  Lord]"  and  the 
non-LXX  vvoftAvu  (Steph.  Thes.) — which  rarely  or  never  has  that  meaning,  but 
often  means  "bear  up  against"  an  enemy  or  against  trial  or  temptation — a 
difference  that  I  hope  to  illustrate  in  the  Fourfold  Gospel  by  extracts  from 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  Aquila.  The  two  meanings  run  into  one  another. 
Job's  "waiting  hopefully  for  the  Lord"  implied  "standing  his  ground  against" 
(Job  i.  6  foil.)  Satan,  who  says  to  him,  in  effect,  "There  is  no  good  God." 

The  foreknowledge  of  Jesus 

[3648  d']  The  question  is  here  raised  whether  the  fourth  gospel,  by  perpetually 
keeping  before  us  the  picture  of  the  Son  as  "  seeing"  and  "  knowing"  the  works 
appointed  for  Him  by  the  Father,  does  not  necessitate  the  view  that  Jesus  knew 
beforehand  every  detail  of  the  drama  in  which  He  was  playing  a  part.  If  so,  how 
could  He  find  any  scope  for  hope,  or  belief,  or  even  for  real  conflict  against  evil  ? 
For  what  epithet  except  "theatrical"  or  "make-believe"  can  be  given  to  that 
kind  of  conflict  in  which  the  future  victor  has  before  him  a  kinematic  picture  of  the 
whole,  shewing  not  only  the  victorious  issue  but  also  every  blow  that  he  will  receive, 
and  every  blow  that  he  will  deal  in  return  ? 

Logically,  the  fourth  gospel  would  seem  in  many  passages  to  compel  us  to 
regard  Jesus  in  this  light,  and  some  may  find  themselves  asking  in  wonder  how  the 
book  contrives  to  convey  to  them,  along  with  the  thought  of  Christ's  omniscience, 
a  conviction  that  He  is  also  a  real  combatant  for  our  salvation.  But,  when  we 
examine  more  closely  the  passages  that  describe  His  "knowing,"  we  find  that 
they  mostly  (though  not  all)  arise  out  of  human  insight  or  sympathy.  They  refer 
to  His  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts,  or  nature,  or  destiny,  e.g.  ii.  24 — 5  "  he 
knew  all  men...he\intv/  what  was  in  man,^'  vi.  61,  64  "knowing  in  himself  that 
his  disciples  murmured. .  .Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that 
believed  not,  and  7vho  it  was  that  should  betray  him."  Comparing  this  last 
(/oh.  Gr,  2264  and  2610)  with  xiii.  ir  "  He  knew  him  that  was  betraying  him" 
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cannot  indeed,  being  God,  lay  down  His  life  directly.  But  He  can 
do  it  indirectly  through  me,  His  Son.  And  He  loves  me  because  I 
do  His  work  for  Him  and  give  His  gift." 

we  receive  the  impression  that  the  earlier  mention  of  Judas  implies  a  knowledge 
of  his  nature— ^5  in  x.  6  "  They  did  not  know  (ib.  2251  (2))  what  were  [i.e.  what 
was  the  nature  of'\  the  things  that  he  spake  unto  them  " — rather  than  an  exact 
foreknowledge  of  the  agent,  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  betrayal. 

[3548^]  Concerning  Jn  vi.  64  "Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning...  who  should 
betray  him,"  VVestcott  says  "Compare  xvi.  4  (xv.  if).  From  the  first  moment 
when  the  public  work  of  Christ  began..."  ;  and  this  (and  not  Chrysostom's  "  from 
the  first,"  or  "from  the  foundation  of  the  world")  seems  imdoubtedly  to  be  the 
meaning,  so  far  as  concerns  the  word  "beginning." 

But  so  far  as  concerns  the  moral  difficulty  it  is  quite  inadequate.  For  if 
the  explanation  stops  there,  what  is  the  inference?  This  (it  would  seem) — 
that,  just  as  Jesus  said  at  the  first  sight  of  Peter,  "  Thou  art  Simon,  son  of  John, 
thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,"  so  He  could  have  said — and  would  haj'e  said,  if  He 
had  thought  aloud — at  the  first  sight  of  Judas,  "  Thou  art  Judas,  son  of  Simon, 
thou  shalt  be  called  '^  Traitor''  and  ^Son  of  Perdition.^"  Morally,  this  seems  as 
difficult  as  Chrysostom's  explanation.  The  difficulty  is  diminished,  however,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  evangelist  is  hyperbolically  describing  Christ's  mar^-ellous 
intuition  into  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  and  His  early  suspicions  of  Judas, 
together  with  His  feeling  that,  if  He  had  "chosen"  a  "traitor,"  and  if  the 
traitor  could  not  be  converted  to  loyalty,  then  He  Himself  must  suffer  the 
consequences  of  His  choice ;   it  was  the  Father's  wilL 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  h)-perbole,  if  it  is  hyperbole,  is  a  fault ;  bat  it  is  not 
so  great  a  fault  as  would  be  implied  by  the  charge  that  John  meant  literally  all  that 
he  said  in  the  words  "Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning." 

[3548/]  In  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  pathos,  and  almost  all  the  sense  of 
reality  or  even  beauty  in  the  narrative,  would  be  destroyed  if  we  were  forced 
to  feel  that  Jesus  "knew  from  the  beginning"  all  that  would  happen,  besides  the 
revelation  that  He  would  have  power  to  "  awake  him  out  of  sleep."  The  story 
leads  us  to  suppose  that,  although  He  foreknew  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  yet  the 
weeping  of  Mary  his  sister  and  her  companions  caused  Him  also  to  be  "troubled," 
or  rather  (Joh.  Gr.  2614  r)  to  "permit  himself  to  be  troubled,"  and  finally  to 
"weep."  A  second  "trouble,"  affecting  the  "soul,"  is  mentioned  later  on 
(xiL  27),  and  a  third,  affecting  the  "spirit"  (xiii.  ai),  just  before  the  utterance 
of  the  words  "  one  of  you  shall  deliver  me  up."  Nothing  in  the  gospel  reconciles 
— and  nothing  recorded  or  recordable  by  any  evangelist  could  possibly  reconcile — 
the  words  about  Jesus  (xiii.  3)  "  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into 
his  hands,"  with  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself  (xvii.  i  j)  "I  guarded  them,  and  not 
one  of  them  perished  but  the  son  of  perdition."  The  two  incompatibilities  are 
set  down,  and  we  are  left  to  believe  in  them.  R.  Jochanan  (Sota  ch.  i.  Wag. 
p.  72)  assumes,  as  a  proverb  about  each  new-bom  soul,  that  all  things  are  not  in 
God's  hands  :  "Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  save  the  fear  of  Heaven." 

[3548^]  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  Johannine  conception  of  the  Son's 
foreknowledge  of  His  own  acts  is  defined  by  the  assumption  that  the  Son  is 
in  constant  communion  with  the  Father.  The  Son  lives  on  that  which  comes 
"  out  of  the  mouth  "  of  the  Father.     The  Father  is  day  by  day  giving  to  the  Son 
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[3549]  Then  the  next  words  state  expressly  that  there  is  no  Fate 
or  Necessity  about  the  matter.  It  is  the  mark  of  sovereignty  or  of 
the  highest  "authority"  to  do  this.  No  one  can  do  it  unless  he  has 
received  "authority"  to  do  it  from  the  Father.  "No  one,"  says 
Jesus,  "taketh  it  away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have 
authority  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  authority  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  received  I  from  my  Father ^" 

This  view — so  we  infer  from  all  the  evidence — represents  the 
historical  fact,  namely,  that  Jesus  recognised  the  impending  "delivering 
up"  and  "smiting" — whatever  form  it  might  take — as  destined  to 
proceed  primarily  from  God.  Primarily,  it  was  to  be  a  remedy  for 
evil.  Only  in  a  secondary  sense  was  it  to  proceed  from  the  devil,  or 
from  man,  as  the  result  of  plans  for  evil.  In  its  essence,  the  act  would 
not  be  a  betrayal  on  the  part  of  Judas,  but  an  act  of  "giving,"  or 
"giving  up,"  on  the  part  of  the  Father  through  the  Son. 

Our  conclusion  is  that,  whereas  Jesus  repeatedly  quoted  the  final 
clause  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  the  Suffering  Servant,  but 

His  "food,"  that  is,  the  "doing"  of  the  Father's  "will,"  which  is  to  be  received 
like  the  manna  of  old  (Exod.  xvi.  4)  lit.  "  the  word  of  the  day  in  its  day"  a  thought 
(very  familiar  to  the  Jews)  perpetuated  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  likely  to  be 
exemplified  in  His  life.  According  to  this  view,  we  may  suppose  that  Jesus,  while 
always  possessing  a  preternatural  insight  into  the  minds  of  the  human  beings 
around  Him,  did  not  have,  and  did  not  wish  to  have,  that  kind  of  isolated 
knowledge  about  things  to  come  which  we  associate  with  "  second  sight."  His 
knowledge  sprang  out  of  communion  with  God  and  sympathy  with  man.  And, 
in  the  latter  aspect,  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the  stress  and  strain  of  conflict.  The 
Johannine  Epistle  says  (i  Jn  v.  4)  "This  is  the  victory  that  hath  been  victorious 
over  the  world — our  faith."  But  this  presupposes  the  preceding  victory  of  Jesus 
(Jn  xvi.  33)  "Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  been  victorious  over  the  world."  Thus, 
and  by  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  we  are  taught  that  Jesus,  as  being  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  not  "a  hireling,"  had  to  "stand  his  ground  in  a  conflict," 
in  order  to  gain  a  "victory,"  and  that  He  bequeathed  Himself  to  us  as  an  example 
in  "hopeful-endurance"  or  "hope" — perhaps,  in  Him,  better  called  "expecta- 
tion"— as  well  as  in  "love." 

[3548-^]  It  is  curious,  and  somewhat  misleading,  that  the  virtue  of  mere 
"patience"  ("durum,  sed  levius  fit  patientia  quidquid  corrigere  est  ne/as")  is 
mentioned  thirty-three  times  in  our  version  of  the  New  Testament  but  nowhere 
in  the  Old.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  writings  abound  in  words  that 
imply  hopeftil  or  expectant  patience,  and  it  is  only  this  kind  of  patience  that  is 
a  Christian  virtue.  It  is  one  of  the  "morals"  or  "manners"  that  "maketh 
man" — or,  as  Luke  expresses  it,  helps  men  to  "acquire"  their  "souls." 


^  [3649  a]  Jn  x.  18  R.V.  txt  "taketh,"  marg.  "took."  W.H.  vice  versa.  The 
difficult  aorist  (comp.  Lk.  xxii.  31  "Satan  hath  obtained")  might  perhaps  mean 
"  Satan  hath  not  extorted  it  from  me." 
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quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  meaning,  the  Synoptists 
have  represented  Him  as  quoting  it  in  accordance  with  the  LXX, 
thus  endangering  the  sense.  The  Hebrew  words  meant  inter- 
cession, "  make  intercession  for  transgressors " ;  and  the  context 
shewed  that  the  death  of  the  Servant,  though  decreed  by  Jehovah, 
was  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  Sufferer,  so  that  he  "  poured  out "  his 
own  "soul."  All  this  the  Greek  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  partially,  or 
sometimes  totally,  obscures.  The  fourth  gospel  departs  entirely  from 
the  Synoptic  text  and  also  from  the  language  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
but  comes  much  closer  to  Isaiah's  thought,  which  was  also  the 
thought  of  Christ,  pervading  the  whole  of  His  doctrine  from  the 
time  of  John  the  Baptist's  death. 

§  3.     The  ^^ delivering  up     implies  '^'^ ransoming" 

[3550]  Without  mentioning  the  word  "ransom,"  the  fourth 
gospel  seems  to  represent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  and  to 
free  from  moral  objections,  what  Philo  calls  the  ancient  saying,  that 
"the  good  man  is  ransom  for  the  bad^"  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  concerning  God  the  Ransomer,  so  as  to 
apply  it  to  every  true  "  son  of  man,"  In  Isaiah,  God  is  said  to  have 
given  Egypt  or  Ethiopia*,  as  the  ransom  for  Israel.  But  that  was 
no  ransom,  except  in  irony.  More  truly  is  it  said,  by  the  same 
prophet,  "  Ye  were  sold  for  naught,  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without 
money'."  We  cannot  conceive  of  God  as  needing  any  expenditure 
of  effort,  much  less  of  blood,  to  overcome  an  earthly  empire. 

When,  however,  Isaiah*  goes  on  to  represent  God  as  sending  His 
own  Servant  to  be  "  bruised,"  and  to  be  "a  man  of  sorrows,"  and  to 
"bear"  the  "iniquities"  of  his  countrymen,  then  we  feel  that  in  some 
sense  God  is  associating  Himself  with  the  Sufferer.  He  may  be  said 
to  be  "  afflicted  in  his  affliction,"  as  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  He  is 
afflicted  in  all  the  affliction  of  erring  IsraeP.     And  it  is  possible  to 


1  Philo  i.  188.  *  Is.  xliii.  1—4. 

»  Is.  lii.  3.  *  Is.  liii.  i  foil. 

"Affliction"  and  "afflicted" 

'  [3550a]  Is.  Ixiii.  q  (R.V.  txt)  (lit.)  "[there  was]  affliction  to  him." 
So  Ibn  Ezra  ad  loc.,  comparing  Judg.  x.  16  "and  his  \t.e.  the  Lord's]  soul 
was  grieved  for  the  misery  of  Israel."  R.V.  marg.  has  "he  was  no  adversary." 
For  the  very  common  confxision  between  '^^ to  him"  and  "«<?/"  see  Clue  94  a,  123  a, 
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conceive  that  if,  in  the  form  of  this  "servant,"  God  should  send 
some  one  who  was  to  be  called  not  "servant"  but  "son,"  then  the 

Corrections  403  (i),  423  a,  From  Letter  779  a,  986  a.  Rashi  renders  the  reading  with 
"not"  thus,  "He  did  not  afflict  them  with  affliction  as  they  deserved,"  but  he 
does  not  deny — what  Breithaupt  ad  loc.  asserts  and  substantiates  by  references — 
that  the  Rabbinical  view  was  that  "/t?  him  should  be  read  for  mo/," 

See  Yalkut  on  Zech.  ix.  9  (ed.  King,  pp.  48 — 52)  for  a  collection  of  Talmudic 
passages  representing  sometimes  the  Messiah,  sometimes  Jehovah,  as  sympathizing 
and  sorrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  men,  e.g.  Sifri,  "So  beloved  are  Israel  that, 
even  when  they  are  unclean,  the  Shekinah  is  among  them.  For  so  it  says 
(Levit.  xvi.  16)  ''...that  dwelleth  with  them  in  the  midst  of  their  impurity.^'''' 
Comp.  Berach.  3  a  for  the  story  of  one  who  heard  the  voice  of  God  moaning  like 
a  dove  for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  saying,  "Alas  for  the  Father  who  has 
driven  away  His  children  !  Alas  for  the  children  driven  from  their  Father's 
table  !  "  and  Chag.  5  b  for  the  "  three  [persons]  over  whom  God  weeps  daily." 

[3660(5]  The  word  IV,  used  for  "affliction"  in  Is.  Ixiii.  9,  must  be  distinguished 
from  'jy,  the  noun  (and  also,  with  different  pointing,  the  adjective)  commented  on 
in  3242  (i)  a — g.  The  latter  is  the  regular  word  for  the  '■'■  affliction'^  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  (Exod.  iii.  7,  17,  iv.  31)  corresponding  to  the  verb  used  for  the  first  time  in 
Gen.  XV.  13  "they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years";  and  Ps.  xviii.  27 
(sim.  2  S.  xxii.  28),  "the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save,"  is  explained  by  the 
Midrash  as  meaning  the  Israelites.  Hence,  in  comment  on  the  title  of  Ps.  cii. 
"the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  [one],"  Rashi  says  "that  is,  the  Israelites."  But 
Pesikta  (Wiinsche,  p.  264)  says  that,  though  David  called  himself  "king"  (or,  as 
the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cii.  has  it,  "David")  when  he  contemplated  his  righteous 
descendants,  he  called  himself  "the  afflicted"  when  he  contemplated  the  sinful 
kings  of  his  posterity.  This  recalls  the  Jewish  tradition  (3242  3)  about  the  twofold 
aspect  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  come  "with  the  clouds,"  if  Israel  was  worthy, 
but  ^'afflicted'  or  '^meek,""  and  riding  on  an  ass,  if  Israel  was  unworthy.  David 
is  expressly  connected  with  "affliction"  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  £  (Heb. )  "Lord  remember 
for  David  all  his  affliction  "  (3242  (iii)  b),  and  tacitly  elsewhere  (comp.  i  K.  ii.  26). 

[3660  (t]  It  has  been  shewn  above  (3242  {{)  a — g)  that  "affliction"  and 
"afflicted"  are  often  eironeous  renderings  of  'JV  and  its  various  forms,  because  the 
Heb.  often  implies  a  bowing  down  to  God's  will,  or  responsive  obedience  to 
His  chastening.  To  the  facts  there  alleged  add  that  in  the  first  instance 
(Gen.  xvi.  1 1)  in  which  the  noun  occurs,  Onkelos  renders  it  by  "prayer"  (elsewhere 
paraphrasing  it  in  various  ways,  e.g.  as  "servitude"  in  Gen.  xli.  52,  Exod.  iii.  7  etc.). 
The  meaning  of  the  adj.  "afflicted"  is  naturally  affected  by  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing verb,  and  this  often  implies  "chastening."  "Before  I  was  afflicted,"  says  the 
Psalmist  (cxix.  67),  "I  went  astray,"  (ib.  71)  "it  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted"  {ib.  75)  "thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me,"  and  (ib.  107)  "I  am 
a^?V/^(/ very  much. "  In  all  these  passages,  "resignation,"  "self-humiliation,"  or 
"voluntary  submission"  is  implied — although  Rashi's  comment  on  the  last  compares 
Exod.  X.  3  (to  Pharaoh)  "How  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before 
me?"  In  Is.  liii.  7  (niph.)  A.V.  has  "was  afflicted,"  and  so  Gesen.  776  a;  but 
R.V.  has  "humbled  himself";  and  "meekness"  or  "resignation"  seems  implied — 
as  also  in  ib.  4  (pu. )  where  A.V.  and  R.V.  have  "(was)  afflicted." 

Returning  to  the  first  R.V.  mention  of  "affliction"  which  is  in  the  story  of 
Hagar,  we  find  that  it  fails  to  express  the  similarity  between  the  Heb.  verb  and 
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Father,  sending  His  Son  to  be  a  Man  of  Sorrows,  would  be  making 
Himself,  in  some  sense,  a  God  of  Sorrows. 

noun  in  the  two  angelic  utterances.  Gen.  xvi.  9 — i  r,  "  Retiuna  unto  thy  mistress 
and  humble  thyself  under  her  hand" — R.V.  submit  thyself,  LXX  rarfiyudTjTi  (?) 
lit.  6e  thou  humbled,  but  comp.  i  Pet.  v.  6  TaTewiherrre  R.V.  humble  yourselves — 
"the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  [self]-humbling  (T^J?),"  R.V.  affliction,  LXX  raTenfuaei, 
humbling,  Onk.  prayer.  According  to  Rashi  (and  Jewish  tradition  generally,  see 
3379  <:)  "for  each  saying  there  was  sent  to  Hagar  a  separate  angel,"  and  perhaps 
the  second  angel  is  regarded  as  telling  her  that  the  Lord  has  heard,  and  will 
reward,  her  "'■submission  "  to  His  command  uttered  through  the  first  angel.  The 
context  says  that  Sarai  (ib.  6)  had  ^^humbled  (R.V.  dealt  hardly  with)  Hagar," 
and  the  writer  seems  to  teach  that  the  "humbling"  or  "affliction"  of  Hagar,  like 
that  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  being  followed  by  obedience  to  God,  turned  out  well  in 
the  end. 

These  and  other  ramifications  of  meaning  may  explain  why  John  never  uses 
"humble"  or  "meek"  in  any  form.  Neither  word — and  still  less  xrwx^s, 
"be^ar"— expressed  Christ's  doctrine.  "Self-humbling,"  called  in  Hebrew 
"afflicting  one's  soul,"  is  condemned  by  Isaiah  (Iviii.  3 — 5)  where  it  is  identified  by 
Ibn  Ezra  with  "fasting."  Also  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  condemns  (ii.  18) 
"volimtary  humility,"  and  appears  to  connect  it  with  abstinence  from  some  kind  of 
food  {ib.  16,  21).  Jesus  expressly  deprecated  formal  fasting  and  formal  prayer. 
In  Mk  ix.  29,  "fasting"  b  almost  certainly  interpolated.  Even  if  the  authoritj' 
for  it  were  irresistible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  Mark  was  right  in 
attributing  to  Jesus  the  special  inculcation  of  "fasting,"  or  even  of  "prayer,"  for 
special  exorcism.  Perhaps,  remembering  that  Onkelos  paraphrased  Hagar's 
^^ affliction"'  as  '^'■prayer^'  (and  comp.  JTjyn,  Gesen.  777  a  "humiliation  by 
fasting")  we  may  take  the  original  of  Mark  as  "This  kind  goeth  not  out  save  by 
affliction  of  the  soul."  This  may  have  referred  to  sympathetic  strain  and  stress 
(comp.  Mk  ix.  19).     Mark  may  have  taken  it  to  mean  some  formal  act. 

But  the  humiliation,  or  humility,  enjoined  by  Jesus  as  a  condition  for  entering 
the  Kingdom,  was  neither  to  be  attained  nor  to  be  expressed  by  any  formal  act. 
It  is  described  by  Matthew  as  a  child's  "humiliation"  or  "self-humbling" 
(Mt.  xviii.  4)  "whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child."  But  does 
a  child  "humble  himself?  If  he  is  "humble"  at  all — though  the  word  is 
painfully  inadequate — is  it  not  because  the  child  spontaneously  looks  up  with  love 
and  respect  to  others?  It  is  because  children  with  average  parents  generally  do 
this  that  Jesus  selected  a  little  child  as  His  model.  But  His  doctrine  was,  not 
that  men  should  foimally  "humble  themselves" — like  the  rich  self-humblers  in 
Isaiah  who  crouched  before  God  while  making  their  debtors  crouch  before  them — 
but  that  they  should  naturally  feel  and  behave  to  God  as  a  good  child  feels  and 
behaves  to  good  parents.  John  expressed  this  in  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth. 
Thus  we  see  how  the  doctrine  of  a  "meek"  or  "chastened"  spirit  shades  off  into 
the  doctrine  of  sonship  to  the  chastening  Father  (3492  /). 

Origen  defends  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "humilit)*"  against  Celsus  (vi.  15)  by 
reference  to  Ps.  cxxxi.  i — 2.  In  the  immediately  following  words,  the  Psalmist 
likens  his  soul  to  "a  weaned  child  with  his  mother."  Rashi's  comment  is 
"Anima  mea  in  medio  mei  coram  te  [O  Deus,  fuit]  tanquam  lactens  ubera  matris 
suae."  If  he  is  right  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  Psalmist  is  "weaned"  from  the 
pioud  thoughts  of  this  world,  but  that  he  has  learned  to  depend  utterly  on  God, 
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[3551]  This  doctrine  of  our  being  "ransomed"  or  "bought," 
may  be  combined  with  the  ancient  above-mentioned  doctrine  about 
God  as  the  "Buyer "of  heaven  and  earth  (3501  foil.).  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  Person  from  whom  we,  or  heaven  and  earth,  are 
"bought."  Yet  the  doctrine  is  full  of  spiritual  suggestiveness,  and 
commends  itself  to  the  deepest  religious  thought  as  well  as  to  the 
emotions  of  the  multitude. 

"The  Laws  command,"  says  Demosthenes,  "that  the  man 
ransomed  from  his  enemies,  unless  he  pays  back  the  ransom,  shall 
belong  to  the  ransomer^''    It  is  this — the  "belonging  to  the  ransomer" 

longing  for  the  Nursing  Father  (3426  foil.),  as  a  child  just  "weaned"  longs  for  the 
mother's  breast,  and  trusting  entirely  in  Him. 

[3660  </]  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  one  English  word,  to  represent  adequately 
the  connection,  patent  in  the  Hebrew  '•jy,  between  "being  afflicted,"  and  "bowing 
to  the  Lord's  will,"  and  "responding  as  a  chastened  child  to  the  chastening  of  the 
father."  "Meek"  is  perhaps  the  least  misleading  rendering.  But  "chastened" 
is  sometimes  better.  For  "meek"  does  not  express  the  active  and  helpful 
sympathy  with  the  afflictions  of  others,  engendered  in  those  who  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  endure  afflictions  of  their  own  as  coming  from  One  above: — "Non 
ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco." 

The  thought  of  David  trained  by  "afflictions"  to  become  the  Shepherd  and 
King  of  Israel,  and  of  David  as  pre-eminently  "the  afflicted  one"  should  be  added 
to  the  thought  of  Moses  (3242  (ii)  a)  as  "afflicted,  or  vieek,  exceedingly,  above  all 
mankind"  (Jer.  I  ^^ above  all  the  sons  of  man"),  and  to  that  of  the  "king"  of 
Zion,  described  by  Zechariah  as  "meek,  and  riding  upon  an  ass."  Then  these 
three  "meek"  or  "afflicted"  characters  should  be  brought  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  whom  the  prophet  says  (Is.  lii.  14,  liii.  4,  7)  that 
he  was  "afflicted"  indeed,  yet  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  "his  visage  was  so 
marred,  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  man. "  Taken 
all  together,  these  four  pictures  of  Israel's  Lawgiver,  Israel's  King  in  the  past, 
Israel's  King  in  the  future,  and  Israel's  Sacrifice  and  Redeemer — all,  in  effect, 
described  as  chief  among  the  sons  of  man  in  suffering  for  mankind — may  help 
us  not  only  to  understand  more  clearly  why  Jesus  placed  in  the  forefront  of  His 
Gospel  a  blessing  on  "the  meek,"  and  why  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  after  the 
manner  of  the  "meek"  king  predicted  by  Zechariah,  but  also  to  perceive  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  He  may  have  called  Himself  the  son  of  Adam.  All  the 
sons  of  Adam  are  born  to  suffer,  and  He  was  to  be  the  chief  Sufferer  of  them  all. 
Rabbi  Abbahu  seems  to  have  perceived  this  aspect  of  the  self-appellation  when 
he  jested  against  it  [Notes  2998  (xviii))  "[If  he  says]  I  am  son  of  man  (or,  son  of 
Adam),  his  end  is  to  rue  it,"  that  is,  "he  will  suffer  as  a  son  of  Adam  and  repent 
of  it."  The  feeling  of  Jesus,  especially  marked  toward  the  close  of  His  career, 
would  seem  to  have  been,  "I  shall  suffer  not  only  as  a  son  of  Adam  but  more 
than  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  I  shall  suffer  as  the  Son  of  Adam ;  but  I  shall  not 
repent  of  it." 

^  [3661a]  Demosth.  p.  1250,  2.  Somewhat  similarly  Mechilta  (on  Exod. 
XV.  i)  says  "  Understand  that  all  things  for  which  a  man  has  given  his  life  are 
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— that  constitutes  for  Christians  the  precious  essence  of  this  military 
metaphor  when  they  apply  it  to  Christ  It  is  this  that  makes  Paul 
insist  that  we  were  "  bought  with  a  price,"  and  Peter  that  we  were 
"ransomed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ^"  \Miat  we  were 
ransomed  from  may  be  variously  expressed,  and  the  variations  in 
scripture  are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  important  thing  is 
"what  (or,  whom)  we  are  ransomed  /</."  For  we  "belong  to  the 
ransomer." 

§  4.     " Ransomingy'  akin  to  " buying " 

[3552]  It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  upon  Abrahamic  concep- 
tions of  God  as  the  Purchaser  or  Acquirer  of  the  Universe,  and  as 
the  Shield  and  Reward  of  His  faithful  servant  Abraham,  because, 
without  close  attention,  we  should  not  perceive  how  these  notions 
pass  into  those  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  where  God  is  represented 
as  the  Father,  the  Husband,  and  the  Redeemer;  and,  further,  how 
all  these  Old  Testament  conceptions  underlie  Christ's  doctrine  of 
God  the  Father  in  heaven  and  of  the  Son  of  Man  His  representative 
on  earth. 

Most  necessary  of  all  is  it  to  call  attention  to  the  latent  indications 
of  some  of  these  Hebrew  conceptions  in  the  fourth  gospel,  because, 
there,  the  Hebrew  thought  of  men  as  "purchased"  or  "ransomed" 
by  God  is  sometimes  merged  in  the  Greek  thought,  and  especially 
the  Stoic  thought,  of  Man  (that  is,  of  course,  the  right  kind  of  man, 
the  Wise  Man)  as  being  "free." 

[3553]  "  Freedom  "  is  not  mentioned  in  any  gospel,  and  is  only 
once  mentioned  (as  distinct  from  "release,"  "remission")  in  the 
canonical  LXX-.  The  verb,  and  the  adjective,  "free,"  occur 
nowhere  in  Mark  or  Luke  but  four  times  in  John*.  The  occurrences 
are  all  in  one  chapter,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  same 
chapter  contains  all  the  Johannine  instances  (eleven  in  number)  of 


called  by  his  name."  Meehilta  applies  this  to  the  Temple  for  which  Da\nd  spent 
so  much  thooght  and  laboar ;  Christians  might  apply  it  to  the  Temple  of 
Christ,  the  Church. 

^  I  Cor.  vi.  2o,  vii.  23,  r  Pet.  i.  19. 

-  [3553a]  Freedom,  iXevffepla — which  must  be  distinguished  from  d^ais  "re- 
mission," "release"— does  not  occur  in  the  gospels  (nor  in  canon.  LXX  exc. 
Lev.  six.  20). 

*  [3553^]  Mt.  xvii.  26  has  "then  are  the  sons  free."  The  other  gospel 
instances,  four  in  number,  are  all  in  Jn  viiL  32 — 6. 


[3553]  "THE   SON   OF   MAN" 

"Abraham."  The  reason  is  this,  that  Abraham  is,  practically,  the 
first  "free  man" — and  we  may  almost  say  the  only  one — in  ancient 
Biblical  history.  He  was  "free,"  because  he  trusted  in  God's 
"kindness    and    truth^"   so    that    he   was    called    "the    friend   of 

^  [3563 f]  The  first  Biblical  mention  of  "■truth''''  is  in  Gen.  xxiv.  27  "the 
God  of  my  master  Abraham  who  hath  not  forsaken  his  kindness  (R.V.  mercy) 
and  truth  toward  my  master."  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in  Jn  i.  17 
(R.V.  (but  see  Joh.  Gr.  2411^))  "the  law  was  given  by  Moses;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ. " 

"The  Hypocrites" 

[3653  d'\  The  difference  between  the  Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  expressions 
of  Christ's  doctrine  about  truth  and  falsehood  arises  in  part  from  the  Johannine 
avoidance  of  the  difficult  Synoptic  word  iijrofcpir^s.  We  render  this  "hypocrite," 
but  no  instance  of  such  a  meaning  exists  outside  the  Greek  Testament  till  after  the 
first  century.  Epictetus  (i.  23.  18)  warns  his  pupils  that  a  king  is  a  tragic 
personage,  "  not  the  actor  (6  vwoKpiri^i),  but  Oedipus  himself."  Ot  vxoKpiral,  then, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  would  naturally  be  taken  by  a  Greek  to  mean  "the 
actors  " — who  (it  may  be  well  to  premise)  wore  masks  (3653  h — /'). 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Greek  word  occurs  before  the  first  century  in  the 
LXXof  Jobxxxiv.  30,  xxxvi.  13  (R.V.)  "godless,"  (A. V.)  "hypocrite,"  representing 
the  Heb.  f)3n,  from  the  root  chdnaph,  and  that,  if  R.V.  is  right,  vnoKpirris  may  even 
then  have  had  some  other  meaning  than  "  actor."  The  question  is  of  such  import- 
ance that  some  remarks  will  be  added  here  to  those  in  Corrections  466  (a) — (e) 
which  connected  hypocrisy  with  Herodians  as  well  as  with  Pharisees. 

[3553  ^]  The  first  point  to  note  is  that  chdnaph  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
themselves  as  meaning,  in  the  Bible,  not  only  (as  Gesenius  337 — 8  recognises) 
"be  polluted,  profane,"  but  also,  as  in  New  Heb.  and  Aram.,  "act  falsely, 
flatter."  So  Mandelkern  p.  412,  and  so  the  Talmud  and  Rashi  on  Ps.  xxxv.  16 
(R.V.)  "profatie  mockers,"  which  they  take  as  \.\me-s,eT\\ngJiatterers  of  a  patron; 
and  traditions  in  both  Talmuds  {Sota  41  b,  vii.  8)  date  the  ruin  of  Israel  from  the 
day  when  they  "Jlattered  (1S3n)  "  Herod  Agrippa  H.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  noun  is  more  freq.  in  Job  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  put 
together,  and  that  Job  is  suspected  by  his  friends  of  cloaking  some  secret  sin — in 
other  words,  of  being  a  hypocrite.  "If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright,"  says  Bildad 
(Job  viii.  6),  "surely  he  {i.e.  God]  would  awake  for  thee,"  but,  if  not  (he  goes  on 
to  say)  (ib.  13)  "the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  (R.V .  god/ess  man)  shall  perish."  Job 
persists  that  he  is  innocent  of  this  charge  (xiii.  16)  "This  also  shall  be  my 
salvation,  for  a  hypocrite  (R.V.  godless  man)  shall  not  come  before  him."  But 
his  friends  return  to,  and  reiterate,  the  odious  word.  Hence  in  the  two  above- 
mentioned  unique  instances  of  viroKpiTrjs  in  LXX  (Job  xxxiv,  30,  xxxvi.  13)  it  will 
be  best  to  suppose  that  Elihu  is  warning  Job  of  the  danger  of  being,  not  "go<lless," 
but  "a  secret  back-slider"  or  '''hypocrite,"  or  a  "  sinner  playing  the  part  of  saint." 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  LXX  translation  of  Job  uses  \jiroKpi.ri)%  only 
twice,  but  other  words  elsewhere,  indicates  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
Hebrew  term. 

[3653/]  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  was  (Gesen.  337 — 8)  "incline," 
"decline,"  and  hence  "decline  from  righteousness,  or  from  the  true  religion," 
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"  become  profane."  Hence  it  was  used  causatively  of  conquerors  inducing  the 
Jews  by  smooth  arts  to  "become  profane"  and  to  apostatize,  as  in  Dan.  xi.  31 
"Such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  he-shall-make-profatu  by  smooth  arts." 
Hence  "profane-person"  might  mean  (and  did  mean  in  Syriac)  "apostate," 
"Greek,"  "heathen"  etc.  The  only  LXX  use  of  inrd/cptffu  (2  Mace.  vi.  11 — 5) 
refers  to  Eleazar's  refusal  to  pretend  publicly  to  eat  a  "sacrifice"  of  swine's 
flesh  (while  really  eating  "flesh  of  his  own  provision ").  The  king's  officers  urged 
him  to  "pretend  (yiro/cptvat),"  but  he  refused  to  "pretend  (i>7roKpttf^eu),"  lest 
"many  young  persons"  should  be  deceived  through  his  "pretending"  or 
''^hypocrisy  [viroKpiaiv)."  This,  and  \ht  Jiaiterers  of  Agrippa  above  mentioned, 
illustrate  (Corrections  466(e))  the  connection  between  hypocrites  and  Herodians. 

[3663^]  In  the  Scriptures,  the  Heb.  word  is  used  concerning  the  "pollution,"  or 
"declension  from  purity,"  of  Israel,  its  rulers,  priests,  and  prophets — not  concern- 
ing the  heathen.  The  only  two  instances  of  the  noun  as  meaning  what  R.  V.  calls 
'•  profaneness"  are  Is.  xxxii.  6,  Jer.  xxiii.  15.  In  the  former,  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  a  time  when  "the  vile  person"  shall  be  unmasked.  He  "shall  no  more  be 
called  noble,"  but  "will  work  iniquity  to  practise  hypocrisy  (R.V.  profaneness)  " — 
where  LXX  has  dj-o/xo  but  Aq.  Theod.  and  Sym.  h-wbKpkaiv,  and  Jerome  {ad /oc.) 
adopts  this,  and  says  that  the  prophet  means  what  the  Lord  called  the  '^hypocrisy" 
of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  second  instance,  if  the  same  rendering  were  adopted, 
Jeremiah  would  say  (xxiii.  15)  "From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  is  hypocrisy 
{R.V .  pro/ane/tess)  gone  forth  into  all  the  land"— having  previously  said  {id.  11) 
"  Both  prophet  and  priest  are  hypocrites  (R.V^.  profane);  yea,  in  my  house  have 
I  found  their  wickedness,  saith  the  Lord."  Here,  no  doubt,  "hypocrisy"  would 
not  be  an  exact  rendering;  but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "secret  px)llution,"  first 
defiling  the  worship  of  God  in  His  own  house,  and  thence  extending  to  the  whole 
of  the  nation.  Ez^kiel  never  uses  any  form  of  chdnaph,  but  he  describes  (viii. 
8 — 16)  acts  of  secret  pollution,  in  the  form  of  idolatry,  perpetrated  in  or  near  the 
temple  itself  by  "elders,"  or  other  representatives,  of  Israel. 

[3663 ji]  Matthew  represents  the  ch&naph  prominently  as  an  "actor,"  or 
"stage-player."  In  his  first  mention  of  the  term,  he  may  have  missed  a  hyper- 
bolical allusion  (Levy  iv.  600  b)  to  the  "alms-trumpet "  (the  money-chest  so  called). 
But  still,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  suggestion  of  an  orchestra,  and  of  theatrical 
"posing,"  in  the  original,  latent  in  vi.  2 — 5.  "When,  therefore,  thou  doest  alms, 
sound  not  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  stage-players  do  in  the  synagogues... and 
when  ye  pray,  ye  shall  not  be  as  the  stage-players,  for  they  love  to  stand  and  pray 
in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  that  they  may  be  seen  by  men." 
The  Herodians  posed  before  Herod  ;  the  Pharisees,  before  "the  religious  world." 
It  seems  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  He  should  give  the  same  name  to  both. 

"Stage-playing"  is  similarly  deprecated  in  Philo's  advice  (i.  608)  to  those  who 
have  sinned.  He  bids  them  "be  quiet."  Sin,  he  says,  is  doubled  by  "glossing 
over  one's  ill-deeds  with  high-tragedy  bombast  {im-payudeiy  xal  iviKOixira^eiv  rd 
KOKo)."  Then  he  describes  such  theatrical  talkers  as  going  about  from  place  to 
place  of  public  resort,  descanting  on  the  virtues  natural  to  humanity,  "like  those 
who  put  fair  masks  on  the  foulest  features  for  fear  of  being  detected  by  those  who 
see  them";  but  they  will  be  unmasked,  he  says,  by  the  ministers  of  heaven. 

[3553/]  A  similar  thought  about  "unmasking"  appears  in  the  Talmud  in 
connection  with  a  passage  of  Ezekiel.  The  prophet  is  receiving  instruction  from 
God  as  to  his  duty  towards  those  who  decline  from  righteousness  to  sin.  In  such 
cases,  God  sometimes  allows  the  man  to  stumble  over  "  the  stumbhngblock  of  his 
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iniquity"  in  order  that  he  may  turn  and  repent.  This  expression  "stumbling- 
block  of  their  iniquity "  is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  who  (Gesen,  506  a)  uses  it 
repeatedly,  almost  as  a  refrain;  and  it  is  important  as  throwing  light  on  the 
Gospel  doctrine  about  "  being  offended"  or  "stumbling."  Ezekiel  prepares  for  it 
by  representing  God  Himself  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  causing  men  to  stumble  (iii.  20) 
"  When  a  righteous  man  doth  turn  from  his  righteousness  and  commit  iniquity,  and 
/  lay  a  stumblingblock  before  him."  On  this,  Rashi  observes  that  the  man  must 
be  supposed  to  be,  in  effect,  already  a  hypocrite,  "He  does  his  own  deeds  \i.e. 
consults  his  own  interests]  in  secret,  and  shews  himself  off  as  just,"  a.nd  Joma  87  a 
infers  from  Ezekiel's  words  that  ''hypocrites  are  to  be  unmasked."  Later  on 
Ezekiel  says  concerning  wealthy  sinners  (vii.  19)  "They  shall  cast  their  silver  in 
the  streets,  and  their  gold  shall  be  as  an  unclean  thing... it  hath  been  the  stumbling- 
block  of  their  iniquity  " — which  recalls  the  charges  brought  by  Jesus  against  the 
avarice  of  the  Pharisees,  and  also  His  dialogue  with  the  rich  young  man.  Then 
certain  "elders  of  Israel"  are  described  as  coming  to  consult  the  prophet,  who 
receives  this  message  concerning  them  (xiv.  3  foil.)  "  Son  of  man,  these  men  have 
taken  their  idols  into  their  heart,  and  put  the  stumblingblock  of  their  iniquity 
before  their  face.... Every  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  that  taketh  his  idols  into  his 
heart  and  putteth  the  stumblingblock  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face,  and  cometh  to 
the  prophet,  I  the  Lord  will  answer  him  therein  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
idols,  that  I  may  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart,  because  they  are  all 
estranged  from  me  through  their  idols... Return  ye,  and  turn  yourselves  from  your 
idols."  The  refrain  is  repeated  again  (though  obscured  by  R.V.  txt.  "  rtiin"  for 
"stumblingblock  ")  in  xviii.  30  foil.  "  Turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions; 
so  (lit.)  it  shall  not  be  to  yo\x  for  a  stumblingblock  of  iniquity... xn2^^  you  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  " 

It  has  been  pointed  out  (3106 — 7)  that  the  doctrine  of  "  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit "  is  one  of  the  many  parallelisms  between  Jesus  and  Ezekiel.  But  it  may 
now  be  added  that  the  thotight,  though  not  the  phrase,  oi"  idols  in  the  heart^' — 
for  which  R.V.  marg.  in  Ezekiel  gives  no  parallel — appears  to  be  implied  in  much 
of  our  Lord's  doctrine,  both  about  the  Pharisees  and  about  "stumbling."  It  is 
implied,  for  example,  in  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Also  the  fourth 
gospel  implies  that  Jesus  accused  the  Jews  of  serving  the  glory  of  this  world  rather 
than  the  glory  of  God ;  they  could  not  believe,  He  said,  because  (v.  44)  they 
received  glory  one  from  another  and  sought  not  the  glory  that  came  from  God ; 
they  (xii.  43)  "loved  the  glory  of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God." 

[3653/]  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  remarks  to  examine  the  gospel 
passages  where  [Corrections  loc.  cit.)  "hypocrite"  appears  to  be  confused,  or 
paralleled,  with  another  word  (as  in  Mt.  xxiv.  51  viroKpiruv,  Lk.  xii.  46  dirlffTuv) 
nor  to  give  the  reasons  for  which  the  Syriac  and  Palestinian  versions  {Thes.  Syr. 
2393,  4297)  render  it  sometimes  "  respecter  of  persons "  or  "  liar."  Jerome's 
remark  (on  Mt.  xxiv.  51)  "  Saepe  diximus  hypocritam  aliud  esse  aliud  ostendere" 
seems  to  imply  that  "hypocrita"  often  caused  difficulty  also  to  speakers  of  Latin. 
This  might  easily  be  the  case  if  hypocrita  was  commonly  used,  as  it  is  by  Suetonius 
and  Quintilian,  to  mean  an  "  actor"  or  "gesturer"  of  some  kind. 

In  this  note,  the  object  has  been  to  connect,  in  a  continuity  of  thought,  the 
chdnaph  verbally  applied  to  priests  and  prophets  by  Jeremiah,  and  mentally  implied 
by  Ezekiel  concerning  the  elders  of  Judah,  with  the  chdnaph  applied  to  the 
Pharisees  by  Jesus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that,  although  the  .Sytwptic 
word,  owing  to  its  difficulty,  was  avoided  by  fohn,   he  copiously  expresses   the 
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GodS"  and  friendship  made  servantship,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
impossible. 

[3554]  After  Abraham,  his  descendants  degenerated.  The 
degeneration  was  to  prepare  for  regeneration;  but,  for  a  time,  the 
spiritual  standard  was  lowered.  The  Law  was  brought  in  for  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts.  Under  the  Law,  Moses  was  the  chief  of 
Israel,  and  his  regular  title  was  "the  servant  of  the  Lord-."  But 
Abraham  was  the  friend  of  God  \  and  the  fourth  gospel  introduces 
Jesus  as  saying  to  His  disciples :  "  No  longer  do  I  call  you  servants^ 
for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  master  doeth ;  but  I  have  called 
you  frUnds^y  This  indicates  not  only  the  superiority  of  friendship 
to  servantship  but  also  that  of  Grace  to  Law  and  of  Abraham  to 
Moses.  Moses  "wrote"  about  the  Son  of  Man,  but  Abraham  "saw'' 
the  "  day  "  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  '*  was  glad*." 

This  appears  to  be  the  view  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  and,  if  it 
is,  students  of  his  gospel  ought  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
Abrahamic  conception  of  God  in  His  relation  to  the  Universe,  and 
to  its  influence  on  Hebrew  and  Jewish  literature. 

[3555]  The  texts  appended  (3555  a — e)  speak  for  themselves.  They 
begin  with  God  as  the  "  Purchaser "  of  the  universe,  and  they  end 
with  mentions  of  God  or  Christ  as  "purchasing"  the  Church,  or  the 
"  virgins "  that  constitute  the  Church,  with  His  own  blood.  But 
between  these  there  intervene  passages  that  describe  a  husband  as 
^^ purchasing^'  his  wife,  and  Jehovah  as  '■^'purclmsing"  Israel  and 
^^ drawing"  Ephraim  towards  Himself  with  "  cords  of  love,"  and.  the 
Johannine    narrative    of    Cana.     "  Cana "    means    '^^ purchase "    or 

thought.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  (58a)  "  He  that  denies  the  Saviour  denies 
the  Life,  because  '  The  Light  was  Life.'  These  men  He  does  not  call  '  of  little 
faith'  but  '  faithless'  and  'hypocrites.'"  The  same  thought  pervades  the  Johannine 
gospel  and  epistle,  and  it  illustrates  the  connection  between  the  ' '  hypocrite  "  and 
the  "stumbler."  On  the  one  hand  (r  jn  ii.  10)  "he  that  loveth  his  brother 
abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him";  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  hypocrite  is  regarded  as  shrouding  himself  in  the  darkness  of  his 
own  selfishness,  and  unable  to  do  any  spiritual  action  without  stumbling,  because 
of  "the  stumblingblock  of  his  iniquity"  and  because  of  "  the  idol  in  his  heart." 

Also  John  is  the  only  evangelist  that  mentions  (thrice)  (viii.  44,  55)  "lie"  (n.) 
and  "liar,"  and  the  Johannine  epistle  mentions  the  two  words  seven  times — a  total 
of  10,  as  compared  with  1 1  instances  in  the  rest  of  N.T. 


^  Is.  xli.  8,  Jas.  ii.  i^,  see  3479,  3609  a. 

*  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  Josh.  i.  i,  a,  7  etc. 

'  Jn  XV.  15.  *  Jn  V.  46,  viii.  56. 
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^^ possession."  And  Cana  is  the  place  where  Jesus  is  present  at  a 
^^  wedding"  and  brings  forth  the  "good  wine,"  which  represented 
His  love,  and  which  could  not  be  bestowed  fully  until  His  "  hour  " 
had  come,  that  is,  the  hour  in  which  He  was  to  ^^ purchase"  the 
Church  by  His  blood  poured  forth  upon  the  Cross  ^. 


God  the  "Purchaser"  or  "Possessor" 

^  [3658rt]  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22  "God... (lit.)  the  purchaser  oi  heaven  and  earth," 
Exod.  XV.  16  "Till  the  people  pass  over  which  thou  hzsi purchased "  Ruth  iv.  10 
"Ruth  the  Moabitess  the  wife  of  Mahlon  have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife,  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead"  (see  Levyiv.  338  on  N.  Heb.  "cana,"  "/wr^^oj^," 
meaning  "betroth").  Origen's  comment  on  the  Wedding  at  Cana  is  lost;  but 
he  describes  (Comm.  Joann.  xiii.  56)  Christ's  two  visits  (ii:ih-()ttXa.i)  to  Cana  as 
types  of  two  visits  to  "the  world  (/c6<7/*o«')."  In  the  former  visit,  Jesus  institutes 
the  feast  of  the  Church ;  in  the  latter.  He  heals  Israel.  The  name  is  typical, 
like  "the  rest  of  the  recorded  places  [in  Scripture]."  Twice  then  does  our  Lord 
"make  visits  at  this  Cana  confirming  to  Himself  the  acquisition  {ktt}(tiv)  of  those 
who  from  this  earth  (dTro  TaiTt)%  Tr\%  yijs)  become  believers  in  the  Father  through 
Him."  "From  this  earth"  may  be  illustrated  by  Rev.  xiv.  3 — 4  "purchased 
{riyopaff/JL^voi)  from  the  earth.,  purchased  from  men^^  that  is,  bought  from  the  world 
of  flesh  into  the  world  of  spirit. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  render  "Cana"  as  ^^acquisition"  or  ^''possession," 

KTTJffli. 

[3655^]  The  "good  wine"  at  Cana,  brought  forth  before  Christ's  "hour"  had 
"come,"  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  typical  of  the  wine  at  the  Eucharist, 
representing  both  His  blood  and  His  love,  which  was  to  "draw  all  men"  to 
Him  and  to  be  (Cant.  i.  2)  "better  than  wine."  Illustrating  this  "drawing-" 
(comp.  Cant.  i.  4  ''draw  me")  Jeremiah  says  (xxxi.  3 — 4)  "I  have  loved  thee  with 
an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  lovingkindness  have  1  drawn  thee.  Again 
will  I  build  thee  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  O  virgin  of  Israel,"  and  Hosea  (xi.  4) 
speaks  of  "drawing"  Ephraim  "with  the  cords  of  a  man,"  that  is,  with  affection. 
So  John  represents  Jesus  as  saying  (Jn  xii.  32)  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me";  and,  in  the  Discourse  on  the  last  night, 
he  irnplies  that  Jesus  is  already  thus  draiving  His  disciples  and  making  them 
(like  Abraham)  His  "friends"  or  "lovers,"  by  loving  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
"lay  down  life"  for  their  sakes.     No  love,  says  Jesus,  is  greater  than  this. 

[3666  f]  Passing  to  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  Paul  (i  Cor. 
vi.  19 — 20)  forbidding  fornication  on  the  ground  that  the  Christian's  body  is 
"a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit... ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  were  purchased  with 
a  price  "  i.e.  ye,  the  Church,  were  bought  or  betrothed  (comp.  ib.  vii.  23). 

[3666^]  Other  passages  mention  the  "purchasing"  or  "ransoming"  as  being 
that  of  a  master,  or  from  a  master,  or  leave  it  undefined.  Gal.  iii.  13  "Christ 
purchased  us  out  [i^i]y6pa<Tev)  irom  the  curse  of  the  Law,"  ib.  iv.  5  "that  he  might 
purchase  out  those  that  were  under  the  Law,"  Tit.  ii.  14  "that  he  might  ransom 
us  from  all  lawlessness  and  purify  unto  himself  a  people  for  his  own  possession" 
(where  there  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  betrothal,  see  below),  i  Pet.  i.  18 — 19 
"ye  were  ransomed... v/'\Xh  precious  blood  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish." 
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[3556]  Take  all  these  passages  together  and  they  will  help  us  to 
discern  in  John  a  desire  to  protect  his  readers  from  misunderstanding 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  "purchasing"  or  "ransoming"  the 
Church.  He  says,  in  effect,  "Nothing  in  this  '■purchasing''  is  given 
to  Satan,  nothing  to  Law — except  to  the  Law  of  Duty  or  (to  express 
it  better)  of  Love.  Christ  gave  Himself  to  you,  as  well  as  for  you, 
and,  by  passing  into  your  nature,  took  you  by  force  out  of  yourselves, 
or  out  of  the  house  of  sin,  into  Himself,  or  into  the  house  of  God, 
into  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Thus,  in  John  as  in  Paul,  we  find  everywhere  an  underlying 
assumption  of  the  "constraining  love"  of  Christ,  love  that  passes 
into  our  sinful  hearts  and  ransoms  us  from  sin\ 

[3556 «]  Acts  XX.  i%  "the  Church  of  God  which  he  made  his  own  (or,  acquired, 
TepierotiJffoTo)  with  his  own  blood,"  is  seen  to  imply  the  betrothal  of  the  Church, 
when  compared  with  Eph.  v.  25 — 6  "He  loved  the  Church  ^nA.  gave  himself  for  it 
that  he  might  sanctify  it,"  and  with  Rev.  v.  9 — 10  "thou  didst  purchase  unto 
God  with  thy  blood  [men]  out  of  (^ic)  every  tribe  and  tongue... and  madest  them 
[to  be]  unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests"  (that  is,  the  Church).  Rev.  xiv.  3 — 4, 
referring  to  these  "purchased"  saints,  says  that  they  are  "they  that  had  been 
purchased  from  (iirb)  the  earth,"  or  "from  (0x0)  men,"  and  adds,  "These  are  they 
that  were  not  defiled  with  women  ;  for  they  are  virgins  {Notes  2942*  (xv)  b^.) " 


^  [3666 a]  Comp.  Rom.  vii.  24  "Who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this 
death?"  By  a  somewhat  different  metaphor,  the  believer  is  said  to  "mortify," 
or  "kill,"  this  "body,"  that  is  to  say  the  lower  and  anti-spiritual  nature.  Comp. 
Rom.  vi.  6  "our  old  man  was  crucified  with  him  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  done  away,  so  that  we  should  be  no  longer  in  bondage  to  sin." 

Some  metaphor  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  the  spiritual  fact  underlying  many 
ancient  expositions,  e.g.,  that  Jesus  as  it  were  decoyed  Satan,  or  Death,  into  His 
sinless  body  (where  Satan  or  Death  had  no  right  to  be)  and  thus  conquered 
Satan  or  Death  upon  the  Cross  ;  or  that  Jesus,  being  brought  down  into  the 
prison-house  of  Death  as  an  expected  Captive,  unexpectedly  burst  open  the  gates 
as  Conqueror  and  freed  the  prisoners. 

[3666  3]  Akin  to  the  notion  of  God's  ransoming  is  the  notion  of  God's  becoming 
surety,  or  pledge  (missed  by  LXX  and  Targum  in  O.T.).  Comp.  Is.  xxxviii.  14 
"  Be  thou  my  surety,^''  on  which  Ibn  Ezra  says  "  '■Pledge  (ITV)  thyself  for  me '  is 
an  anthropomorphism  ;  it  means,  sympathize  with  me  in  my  troubles."  But  Rashi 
explains  it  and  the  context  as  meaning  "  Snatch  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  angel  of 
death  and  be  surety  for  me  that  thou  mayest  deliver  me."  So  too  the  Midrash  on 
Ps.  cxix.  123  "■Pledge  thyself  lox  thy  servant  for  good,"  saj-ing  that  no  one  will 
give  or  can  give  his  soul  as  pledge  for  the  soul  of  his  companion,  "  Therefore,  if 
thou  pledgest  not  thyself  for  me,  who  can  pledge  himself  for  me  ?  "  On  Moses  and 
David  as  being  "pledged  {^\l^iPQ) "  for  Israel,  see  3432  h. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
"THE  SON   OF   MAN"   IN   GLORY 

§  I.     ^'^  Glory  ^^  in  Greek  and  in  Hebrew 

[3557]  The  Greek  word  that  corresponds  to  our  Enghsh  "glory" 
in  the  Bible  means,  radically,  nothing  better  than  "  seeming," 
"  opinion."  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  "  public  opinion  about  any 
one,"  "reputation  good  or  bad,"  and  hence,  in  certain  contexts, 
"good  reputation."  When  it  is  applied  to  God,  as  it  constantly  is  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  we  are  forced  to  render  it  "  glory."  But  the 
English  word  is  too  strong  for  the  Greek,  which  is  rightly  said  by 
Ammonius  to  mean  "  the  praise  that  comes  from  the  multitude,^' 
whereas  "fair-fame  is  the  glory  that  comes  from  the  good^." 

[3558]  The  Hebrew  word  that  most  frequently'^  corresponds  to 
this  Greek  word  in  the  LXX,  means,  radically,  "weight*";  hence 
substance  or  wealth^;  hence  the  splendour  of  wealth;  and  hence 
glory.  This  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  involve  a  less  moral  conception 
than  the  Greek  one,  and  an  unworthy  conception  to  apply  to  God. 
But  the  case  is  altered  when  we  take  the  high  Hebrew  view  that  God 
is  the  great  Giver,  who  is  more  willing  to  give  than  men  to  receive, 
and  whose  "wealth  "  or  "glory"  it  is  to  give.  Such  "glory"  is  not 
a  bubble  or  a  breath,  but  an  " eternal  weight,  or  wealth"  treasured 
up  in  immortal  souls. 

^  Steph.  Thes.  ii.  1632  A.  "Glory"  is  <J6fa.     "Fair  fame"  is  eOxXeia. 

^  [3668  a]  More  than  170  times.  No  other  Heb.  word  represents  S6^a  more 
than  25  times. 

3  [3668  b'\  In  New  Heb.  (Levy  ii.  285  a)  a  noun  from  this  root  means 
'^weight"  but  not  in  O.T.  But  see  Judg.  xviii.  21  "and  the  cattle  and  \.he  goods 
(lit.  wealth,  etymologically  7veigkl),"  LXX  "the  possession  and  the  weight 
(ySdpoj),"  Codex  A   "his  honourable  (ivdo^ov)  possession." 

*  [3668 f]  Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  i,  of  Jacob's  "glory,"  acquired  from  Laban. 
Gesen.  458  b  supports  R.V.  marg.  ^'7vealth."  See  also  the  first  use  of  the  word,  in 
Gen.  xiii.  2  "rich,"  where  Rashi  says  "  onustus  muneribus,"  and  Jerome  says  that 
the  Hebrew  means  /Sapi/j. 
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Then,  and  thus,  we  understand  better  certain  Pauline  phrases 
about  God,  such  as  "the  wealth  of  his  (kind)  goodness,"  "the  wealth 
of  his  glory,'''  "  O,  the  depth  of  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  !"  "the  wealth  of  his  grace"  "the  wealth  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance,"  "that  he  might  shew  forth. ..the  exceeding 
wealth  of  his  grace"  "to  preach  to  the  nations  the  good  news  of  the 
unsearchable  wealth  of  Christ,"  "that  he  might  give  unto  you 
according  to  the  wealth  of  his  glory''  and  "an  eternal  weight  of 
glory\" 

[3559]  To  a  Jew,  therefore,  spiritually  interpreting  the  most 
spiritual  passages  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  "  glory  "  of  God 
in  the  Wilderness  consisted  in  the  kind  and  liberal  goodness  with 
which  He  moved  among  His  people  as  their  Nursing  Father  and 
Redeemer.  He  was  their  "  *  King  of  glory... '  mighty  in  battle^"  when 
He  gave  them  redemption  from  Egypt.  "In  the  morning"  they  saw 
"the  glory  of  the  Lord"  when  the  manna  appeared^  When  He 
vouchsafed  to  shew  His  "  glory "  to  Moses  He  is  represented  as 
placing  first  the  attributes  of  "goodness"  and  "kindness*." 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  often  represented  by  "  light,"  but  it  is  a 
"light"  that  has  as  it  were  "weight"  (that  is,  permanence)  and 
"wealth"  (that  is,  spiritual  welfare).  "The  Lord,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
"hath  built  up  Sion,  he  hath  appeared  in  his  glory^."  And  Isaiah 
says,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee®." 

These  facts  shew  that,  in  accordance  with  the  best  Hebrew  thought, 
if  "the  son  of  man"  is  to  "come  in  glory"  He  will  come  as  the  Giver 
of  light.  We  may  compare  Him  to  the  sun  by  night,  when,  though 
itself  invisible,  the  Giver  lights  up  the  planets.  Or  we  may  compare 
Him  to  the  sun  by  day,  when  the  visible  Giver  clothes  the  clouds, 
and  illuminates  the  hills.     In  either  case  there  is  to  be  some  act  of 


^  Rom.  ii.  4  "(kind)  goodness  (x/wjotAtittoj),  ix.  23,  xi.  33,  Eph.  i.  7,  18, 
ii.  7,  iii.  8,  16,  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  comp.  Philipp.  iv.  19,  Col.  i.  27  etc. 

*  Ps.  xxiv.  7 — 8.  '  Exod.  xvi.  7 — 10. 

*  Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  6,  comp.  From  Letter,  898 — 9. 

'  [3669  a]  Ps.  cii.  13 — 16.  The  same  Psalm  suggests  (ib.  26 — 8)  that,  thoogh 
the  heavens  "shall  perish,"  yet  the  glory  of  the  Lx)rd  in  the  souls  of  the  redeemed 
shall  endure :  "Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end ;  the 
children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established 
before  thee." 

'  Is.  Ix.  I. 
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sharing  or  communion.     The  Giver,  if  He  "comes  in  glory''  does 
not  come  alone. 

§  2.     "  Glory "  in  the  Synoptic  gospels 

[3560]  Let  us  see  how  far  Mark  expresses  the  Hebrew  thought 
through  the  Greek  word.  He  mentions  "glory"  only  thrice.  One  of 
his  instances  is  peculiar  to  his  gospel.  It  is  in  the  petition  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  to  sit  on  Christ's  right  hand  and  left — "in  thy 
glory,''  where  Matthew  substitutes  "in  thy  kingdom^."  The  context, 
all  of  which  is  omitted  by  Luke,  shews  that  the  petitioners  misunder- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  term.  Christ  proceeds  to  ask  them 
whether  they  can  share  His  ''cup"  and  "baptism,"  implying  that 
such  a  sharing  is  involved  in  the  "glory."  Then  He  adds  that, 
although  they  shall  share  in  the  cup  and  in  the  baptism,  yet  the  seats 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  are  not  His  to  give.  They  are 
"for  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared." 

[3561]  Reading  Christ's  words  in  the  light  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  we  may  suppose  Him  to  imply  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Father,  glory  "  is  prepared  "  for  those  who  imitate  Him  in 
giving  themselves  for  mankind  and  in  hearing  the  burdens  of  the 
weak.  "  Prepared  "  means  foreordained,  decreed  from  the  beginning 
in  accordance  with  God's  being,  since  He,  from  the  beginning,  was 
giving  to  the  Son.  Men  cannot  thus  give  themselves,  spend  and  be 
spent,  without  trial  and  suffering,  of  which  the  "  baptism  "  and  the 
"  cup  "  are  symbols. 

But  this  is  not  clearly  expressed  by  Mark.  As  he  gives  the  words, 
they  might  imply  something  like  partiality  or  arbitrariness:  "You 
can  obtain  or  purchase  a  low  or  ordinary  place  by  suffering,  but  the 
highest  places  cannot  be  purchased  at  all ;  they  are  given  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  prepared  or  decreed."  What  is  the  "  preparation  "  ? 
Has  God  "  prepared "  them  for  His  favourites  ?  There  is  nothing 
to  answer  these  questions,  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  "  cup  "  and  the 
"  baptism  "  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  "glory." 

[3562]  In  the  two  other  passages  where  Mark  mentions  "glory," 
the  word  is  connected  with  the  "coming"  of  "the  son  of  man^" 
These  have  been  discussed  above,  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 

*  Mk  X.  37,  Mt.  XX.  21. 

'^  Mk  viii.  38,  xiii.  26,  see  above  3211  foil.,  3220  foil.,  3233  foil.,  3279  foil., 
3290  foil. 
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mention  of  accompanying  "  angels  "  or  "  clouds "  appears  to  have 
caused  differences  of  interpretation.  If  the  "  coming  "  is  that  of  a 
Redeemer  in  glory,  then,  according  to  Hebrew  tradition,  He  should 
be  accompanied  by  "  the  holy  ones,"  whom  He  has  made  glorious  by 
imparting  to  them  some  of  the  glory  of  His  own  goodness ;  and  it  is 
not  enough  that  He  should  be  seen  driving  back  or  crushing  down 
oppression  and  unrighteousness,  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil. 
But,  in  the  first  of  Mark's  two  passages,  he  and  the  parallel  Luke 
give  only  the  latter  view.  It  is  left  for  the  parallel  Matthew  to  supply 
the  omission  by  indicating  that  the  manifestation  is  not  one  of  mere 
condemnation ;  " each  "  is  to  be  rewarded  "according  to  his  doing^." 

[3563]  Again,  in  the  second  of  Mark's  two  passages,  whereas 
Mark  and  Matthew  supplement  the  mention  of  a  cloud  or  clouds 
with  one  of  "angels,"  the  parallel  Luke  makes  no  such  mention*. 

In  this  second  passage  there  is  also  a  mention  of  "  power  "  in  all 
the  Synoptisis,  "great  power  and  glory"  or  "power  and  great  glory," 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  "  power "  means  "  military  power,"  i.e.  a 
host  of  attendant  celestial  warriors,  or  some  other  manifestation  of 
strength.  Having  regard  to  Christ's  metaphorical  and  spiritual  uses 
of  words,  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that,  if  He  used  the  word 
"  power,"  He  meant  spiritual  "  power."  We  may  be  sure  that  He 
was  not  in  this  respect  a  whit  behind  Epictetus,  who  is  never  tired  of 
warning  his  disciples  against  being  imposed  on  by  the  secular 
splendour  of  tyrants  with  their  body-guard  of  spear-bearers :  "  To 
the  Cynic,"  he  says,  "  instead  of  arms  and  an  armed  body-guard  it  is 
the  conscience  that  gives  the  authority'." 

[3564]  That  Epictetian  truth  is  just  what  is  missing  in  Mark — 
that  notion  of  the  greatness  and  the  glory  and  the  power  of  "  the 
consciences^  the  human  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  more  potent 
than  the  "power"  or  "glory"  of  millions  and  millions  of  non-human 
angels  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  standing  before  "  the  son 
of  man"  as  their  Judge,  the  true  and  just  sentence  that  shall  "render 
to  each  according  to  his  doing." 

The  "  glory "  of  **  the  son  of  man  "  is  His  desire  and  power  to 
give.  The  "glory"  that  accompanies  Him  is  the  host  of  souls  to 
whom  He  has  given  His  desire  of  giving,  and  whom  consequently 

^  Mt.  xvi.  27  "and  then  shall  he  make  return  to  each  according  to  his 
doing  (irptt^u')." 

*  Mk  xiii.  26 — 7,  Mt.  rxiv.  30 — i,  parall.  to  Lk.  xxi.  27. 
'  Epict.  iii.  11.  94,  comp.  i.  19.  7,  i.  14-  17  etc. 
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the  Father  has  given  to  Him,  to  be  part  of  Himself,  His  Church, 
His  Body.  This,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  best  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  thought,  was  Christ's  conception  of  the  real  glory  of  "the 
son  of  man,"  however  the  conception  may  have  been  expressed  by 
Him  with  imagery  derived  from  thoughts  about  "  light "  and  "  angels 
of  light." 

Those  who  have  received  even  a  small  portion  of  this  glory 
approach  the  Father  in  the  character  of  sharers,  as  it  were,  in  the 
conscience  of  the  Son.  They  have  confidence  toward  God.  God 
may  punish  them,  but,  if  He  does,  He  will  punish  them  as  a  Father  J 
He  cannot  "judge"  them,  so  far  as  "judgment"  implies  detachment. 
For  God  cannot  detach  Himself  from  any  human  soul  that  is  made 
one  with  His  Son  through  faith.  Such  a  one  "cometh  not  into 
judgment  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life\" 

§  3.     "  Glory  "  in  the  fourth  gospel 
[3565]    No  systematic  attempt'^  is  made  by  Matthew  or  Luke, 

^  [3664rt]  Jn  V.  24.  How  has  he  "passed"  ?  Is  it  not  by  "turning  toward 
God  "?  And  is  not  this — which  is  expressed  both  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (Levy 
iv.  675  b,  678  a!)  by  "turning"  used  absolutely — habitually  called  by  the  Synoptists 
"repentance  (jaeTavoia) "  ?  Why  then  does  John  never  use  either  neravo^u  or 
fierdvoia?  The  reason  probably  is  that  these  Greek  words,  meaning  merely 
"change  of  mind,"  and  often  being  used  in  a  bad  sense,  appeared  to  John  unfit  to 
express  the  Hebrew  thought  of  turning  toward  God  and  Light ;  and  he  held 
Luther's  view  that  {Notes  2800 f)  "there  is  no  true  repentance  that  does  not  begin 
from  the  love  of  righteousness  and  of  God."  In  John,  therefore,  "repentance"  is 
expressed  by  "coming  to  the  light,"  "hearkening"  to  the  voice  of  the  Son  etc. 

2  [3665a]  "No  systematic  attempt."  There  is,  however,  in  the  Temptation 
(Mt.  iv.  8,  Lk.  iv.  6)  an  instructive  mention  of  the  "glory"  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  with  a  suggestion  of  its  evil  and  hoUowness.  Also  Lk.  xvi.  15, 
without  actually  mentioning  the  word  "glory,"  says  that  what  is  "exalted" 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

[3665  (5]  A  still  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  word  is  in  the  familiar  phrase 
(Mt.  vi.  29,  Lk.  xii.  27)  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory,"  if  the  reader  will  but 
consider  what  it  implies,  namely,  that  the  "glory"  of  Solomon's  clothing  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  a  flower.  To  us  this  is  a  truism.  In  the  first  century  it  must 
have  seemed  a  paradox  of  paradoxes. 

[3566  f]  Hora  Hebraica,  ad  loc,  illustrates  the  preceding  context  from  the 
Talmud  ("Have  you  ever  seen  beasts  or  fowls  that  had  a  workshop?  And  yet 
they  are  fed  without  trouble  of  mind  ")  but  gives  no  illustration  of  the  "glory" 
attributed  to  flowers.  Nor  does  Wetstein,  nor  Schottgen.  Wetstein,  it  is  true, 
gives  one  from  a  Latin  author,  but  it  is  from  Claudian,  who  did  not  write  till  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

[3566a']  Almost  all  Christ's  moral  precepts  might  be  paralleled  or  illustrated 
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either  singly  or  in  their  Double  Tradition,  to  develop  the  Hebrew 
spiritual  thought,  at  its  best,  of  divine  "  glory." 

John  does  make  such  an  attempt,  with  every  appearance  of 
deliberate  system.  After  saying  that  the  Logos  included  Life,  and 
that  the  Life  was  the  Light  of  men,  he  adds  "And  the  Logos  became 
flesh  and  tabernacled  among  us — and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory 
as  of  [the]  Only-begotten  from  [the]  Father— full  of  grace  and 
truth  \" 

[3566]  "Truth"  implies  correspondence  to  fact;  and  the  highest 
truth  implies  correspondence  to  a  harmonious  system  of  facts  which 
we  call  Law.  "  Grace  "  implies  that  the  Law  was  one  of  beauty  and 
kindness.  The  beauty  was  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
"  The  Law  [from  Sinai]  was  given  through  Moses,"  but  "  the  Grace 
and  the  Truth  " — that  is,  not  only  such  grace  and  such  truth  as  were 
in  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  the  grace  and  truth  that  are  in  the  eternal 
Law  of  God  from  the  beginning,  in  the  spiritual  relation  between  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit — "came  [into  the  visible  world] 
through  Jesus  Christ."  "  The  grace  and  the  truth  "  here  mentioned 
correspond  to  the  "  kindness  and  truth  "  connected  with  Abraham  in 
Genesis*. 

The  I>aw  of  beauty  and  kindness  implies  gracious  giving,  the 
giving  of  the  Mother,  or  the  Nursing  Father.  It  also  represents  the 
giving  by  which  "the  Lord,  the  Purchaser  of  heaven  and  earth," 
betrothes  the  Universe  to  Himself.  The  first  sign  in  which  Christ 
"manifests  His  glory"  is  the  giving  of  wine  at  the  wedding  in  Cana 

by  something  in  Hebrew  or  Jewish  literature.  This  praise  of  the  beauty  of 
flowers  cannot,  apparently,  be  so  paralleled.  And  it  helps  Christians  to  approxi- 
mate to  a  realisation  of  the  spiritual  altitude  of  Christ's  conceptions  of  beauty 
and  glory  in  the  moral  world.     Of  all  Christ's  sayings  it  is  the  most  original. 

^  Jn  i.  14.     On  the  punctuation  sec/oh.  Voc.  1772a,  comp. y<?A.  Gr.  2180. 

'■'  [3666  a]  Gen.  xxiv.  27.  See  the  author's  Apologia  ch.  vii.  ("How  the  fourth 
gospel  expresses  'kindness'")  on  the  motive  underlying  the  Johannine  use  of  the 
word  "grace  (xap«),"  as  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  "kindness"  (commonly 
rendered  "mercy")  in  O.T.  "Grace"  is  never  used  by  Jesus  in  any  gospel  (exc. 
Lk.  vi.  32 — 4,  xvii.  9  in  the  sense  of  "thanks");  but  {Apolog.  p.  35)  "John 
(i.  14 — 17)  appears  to  substitute  charts  for  eleos,  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  thought 
about  '  kindness  and  truth '  as  being  the  great  twofold  revelation  of  Jehovah 
typified  and  promised  by  the  Law  but  fulfilled  in  Christ."  In  effect,  the  Pauline 
antithesis,  between  (i)  the  Law  and  (2)  Grace,  corresponds  to  Christ's  antithesis, 
between  (i)  the  Law  so  far  as  it  merely  regarded  external  actions  and  (2)  the  Love 
of  the  Father  in  heaven  that  inspires  love  for  the  brethren  on  earth.  See  also 
3563  r. 
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of  Galilee^  The  fourth  evangelist  nowhere  mentions  the  giving  of 
the  vvine  at  the  Last  Supper,  but — in  view  of  the  early  date  of 
Christian  eucharistic  usage  and  the  late  date  of  the  fourth  gospel — it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  assumes  the  wine  to  have  been  given. 
And,  if  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  desires  to  shew  that  Christ's  act  of 
giving  at  the  wedding  in  Cana,  performed  at  the  intervention  of  His 
mother — besides  dimly  shadowing  forth  the  future  eucharistic  giving 
of  His  own  soul  and  life-blood — was  typical  of  all  Christ's  acts  and 
was  the  primary  manifestation  of  His  glory. 

[3567]  After  this  outline  of  the  nature  of  true  glory,  the  gospel 
proceeds  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false  glory — from  the  one  that 
Ammonius  called  "the  praise  of  the  multitude."  This  John  calls 
"  glory  from  men,"  or  "  glory  from  one  another,"  as  opposed  to  "  the 
glory  that  is  from  the  only  God^"  "  He  that  seeketh  the  glory  of 
him  that  sent  him  is  true^."  We  have  seen  above  that  truth  implies 
"correspondence."  Now  it  appears  that,  in  man,  personal  truth, 
reality,  glory — that  real  glory  which  the  Hebrews  called  "weight" — 
consist  in  correspondence  to  a  Person  above  himself,  and  thus  it  is 
that  Jesus  now  for  the  first  time  introduces  the  verb  "glorify": 
"  I  seek  not  mine  own  glory....  If  I  should  glorify  myself,  my  glory 
is  nothing.     It  is  my  Father  that  glorifieth  me...^." 

This  sentence  also  distinguishes  the  false  or  empty  "glorifying," 
self-praising,  or  pushing  oneself  into  fame,  from  the  true  "glorifying." 
The  latter  is  hard  to  express  in  one  word.  It  is  a  kind  of 
"illuminating."  How  does  the  Father  "glorify"  the  Son?  It  seems  to 
be  that  He  sheds  His  light  upon  the  Son,  so  that  the  children  of 
light  recognise  the  Son  and  "  glorify  "  the  Son  for  His  likeness  to  the 
Father. 

From  this  point  onward,  the  fourth  gospel  makes  somewhat  less 
mention  of  "glory'."  But  the  word  recurs  when  the  curtain  has 
fallen  on  the  last  scene  of  Christ's  acts  among  the  multitude,  and 
when  the  evangelist,  as  it  were,  steps  forward  on  the  stage  to  explain 
why  they  could  not  believe  in  Christ.  It  was  because  their  eyes  were 
blinded  to  that  "glory"  which  "  Isaiah  saw."  As  for  their  rulers,  he 
says,  many  of  them  "believed,"  after  a  fashion,  but  "would  not 

*  Jn  ii.  II,  see  above,  on  Cana,  i.e.  "purchasing"  or  "acquiring"  (3666  a  foil.). 

"  Jn  V.  41,  44.  ^  Jn  vii.  18.  ■•  Jn  viii.  50 — 54. 

'  [3667a]  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  however,  is  said  to  be  (Jn  xi.  4)  "for  the 
glory  of  God,"  and,  before  raising  him,  Jesus  says  to  Martha  (Jn  xi.  40),  "Said 
I  not  unto  thee,  that... thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ?" 
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confess  it"  because  they  were  afraid  of  excommunication,  "for  they 
loved  ihe  g/or}'  of  men  more  than  the  g'/orjy  of  God\" 

[3568]  After  this,  "glory"  is  not  mentioned  till  the  Last  Prayerl 
But  if  there  is  less  mention  of  "glory"  there  is  more  of  "glorifying." 
The  instances  need  not  be  repeated  here — having  been  quoted  above 
— in  which  the  fourth  gospel  uses  "  glorified "  concerning  Christ's 
Passion  and  the  sequel.  Moreover  the  past  ("  glorified  ")  is  used  on 
one  occasion  so  as  apparently  to  mean  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Father,  the  act  of  self-sacrifice,  wherein  "  the  son  of  man  rcas 
glorified^,''  took  place  before  the  crucifixion,  in  the  moment  when 
Judas  went  out  from  the  circle  of  the  Twelve. 

[3569]  This  is  the  last  Johannine  mention  of  "  the  son  of  man." 
The  evangelist  appears  to  imply  that  the  suffering  humanity  of  the 
Logos  underwent  its  supreme  trial,  and  made  its  supreme  sacrifice, 
when  drinking,  with  resignation  to  the  Father's  will,  this  bitterest 
drop  in  the  cup  of  His  Passion. 

From  this  time  forth,  He  was  no  longer  to  be  "  son  of  man  "  to 
those  that  loved  Him.  That  part  had  been  so  played,  or  rather — for 
it  was  no  histrionic  stage-play — that  character  had  been  so  sustained, 
as  to  call  for  a  new  title.  As  "  son  of  man,"  Jesus  had  entered  into 
the  souls  of  the  disciples,  made  Himself  necessary  to  them,  given 
them  a  new  longing  for  eternal  Ufe,  made  humanity  seem  so  like 
divinity  that  He  could  say  to  Philip  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father*."  Now  therefore  "the  son  of  man,"  though  still 
remaining  in  their  hearts,  was  to  be  loved  under  a  new  name,  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  separate  Him  from  the  Father,  and  from 
the  Spirit  which  He  was  to  send  down  from  the  Father.  As  Son  of 
God,  He  would  take  more  complete  possession  than  ever  of  their 
hearts,  not  less  loved,  but  more,  because,  after  the  supreme  revelation 
of  His  love.  He  was  to  pass  away  from  their  bodily  vision. 

It  was  not  that  Jesus,  in  their  minds,  would  henceforth  cease  to 

1  Jn  xii,  39—43. 

-  [3668  a\  It  should  perhaps  not  be  omitted  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
Jews  are  represented  as  using  the  word  "glory"  is  Jn  ix.  24  "Give  glory  to  God, 
we  know  that  this  man  \i.e.  Jesus]  is  a  sinner" — one  of  the  most  bitter  instances 
of  Johannine  irony.  Comp.  Jn  xvi.  1  "whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that 
he  offereth  to  God  service  " — i.e.  religious  service,  on  which  Westcott  quotes  the 
Midrash  on  Numb.  xxv.  13.  Add  Jn  xi.  50 — 51  "It  is  expedient  for  you  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people. ..and  this  spake  he  {i.e.  Caiaphas]  not  of  himself," 
in  which  Westcott  finds  the  ''climax"  of  the  evangelist's  "irony." 

^  Jn  xiii.  31.  ^  Jn  xiv.  9. 
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be  human ;  it  was  rather  that  God,  in  their  minds,  revealed  through 
Jesus,  would  henceforth  cease  to  be  non-human. 

[3570]  From  this  departure  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  and  from  their 
increased  love  of  Him  as  Son  of  God,  there  was  to  arise  an  increase 
of  "glorifying,"  and  that,  of  a  practical  kind,  connected  with 
"  works  " — the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  the 
Gospel : — "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he 
do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do  because  I  go  unto 
the  Father,  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I 
do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son^" 

With  the  same  meaning,  the  Father  is  said  to  have  been 
"glorified"  by  the  abidmg  of  the  disciples  in  the  Vine,  "in  order 
that  "  they  "  might  bear  much  fruit ^."  Then  it  is  said  that  the  Son's 
Other  Self,  the  Paraclete,  will  glorify  the  Son,  by  imparting  what  is 
in  the  Son  to  the  disciples  :  "  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  take 
of  mine  and  declare  it  unto  you,"  that  is.  He  will  illuminate  or 
manifest  the  Son  by  taking  the  light  of  the  love  that  is  in  Him  and 
imparting  it  to  the  disciples  ^ 

[3571]  This  brings  us  to  the  Last  Prayer,  where  "glory"  and 
"  glorify  "  are  represented  again  and  again  in  the  refrains  of  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  eternal  and  ineffable  "  glory,"  which  consisted  from 
the  beginning  in  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 
Here  at  last  is  revealed  the  necessary  unselfishness  of  the  eternal 
Glory.  The  Father  could  not  have  been  glorious  from  the  beginning 
if  He  had  not  "glorified"  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  if  He  had  not 
"  glorified  the  Father^"  And  the  Father  glorified  the  Son,  and  the 
Son  the  Father,  by  "■giving." 

[3572]  And  now  the  time  has  come  to  substitute  for  "glory"  a 
more  commonplace  noun,  which,  in  this  gospel,  Jesus  has  never  used 

1  [3670a]  Jn  xiv.  12,  13.  Comp.  Mt.  v.  16  "that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  The  world  is  to  behold  the 
"greater  works"  of  the  disciples,  done  through  the  prayers  of  the  Son,  and  to 
"glorify  the  Father  in- the  Son." 

2  Jn  XV.  8,  st&Joh.  Gr.  2393. 

'  [3670  <5]  Jn  xvi.  14.  For  the  connection  between  love  and  light,  comp. 
I  Jn  ii.  10  "he  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light." 

^  [3671  aj  Jn  xvii.  i  foil.  '' Glorify  itiy  Son,  that  the  Son  m&y  glorify  thee: 
even  as  thou  gavest  him  authority  over  all  flesh,  that  whatsoever  thou  hast  given 
him,  to  them  he  &\iO\x\A give  eternal  life."  Note  the  connection  between  ''glory" 
and  "giving"  The  Greek  word  ''give"  occurs  in  the  Johannine  Last  Prayer 
about  as  frequently  as  in  the  whole  of  Christ's  words  as  reported  by  Mark. 
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in  public  except  negatively  \  and  which,  when  He  first  introduces  it 
to  His  disciples,  He  prefaces  with  words  ("even  as  I  have  loved 
you  ")  that  are  of  the  nature  of  a  definition,  "  A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another — even  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another-." 

This  definition  Jesus  repeats  and  supplements  later  on  by  other 
personal  definitions.  It  is  "  my  love,"  or  "  his,  i.e.  the  Father's, 
love,"  the  love  with  which  the  Father  loved  the  Son,  or  the  love  with 
which  the  Son  loved  the  disciples.  Then  a  proof  or  specimen  of 
this  love  is  added,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  one  than  this,  that  one  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends ;  ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  the  things 
that  I  command  you'." 

[3573]  This  word  "love,"  thus  repeatedly  defined  by  personal 
experiences,  affords  a  conclusion  and  climax  to  the  Last  Prayer.  As 
John  says  in  the  Epistle  that  "  perfect  love  casts  out  all  fear,"  so  he 
appears  to  imply  in  the  gospel-  here  that  divine  "love"  subordinates 
all  "glory"  because  it  includes  all  "glory."  To  abide  in  this  "love  ' 
is  to  be  one  with  God  and  to  possess  God's  "glory  ";  and  this  is  the 
thought  with  which  the  Prayer  is  brought  to  an  end,  "The  glory 
that  thou  hast  given  unto  me  I  have  given  unto  them,  that  they  may 
be  one  even  as  we  are  one;... that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which 
thou  hast  given  me,  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world....  I  made  known  unto  them  thy  name  and  will  make  it 
known ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them^" 

§  4.      The  fourth  gospel,  closest  to  the  fact 

[3574]  It  may  be  objected  to  these  Johannine  traditions  that 
however  exalted  and  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  are  not  true  to 
fact : — "  They  are  entirely  unlike  anything  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  word ;  they  do  not  represent  what  the  earliest 

^  [3572 <z]  'A7dxij,  comp.  Jn  v.  42  "Ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  your- 
selves." These  and  the  following  remarks  apply  to  dTdxt;,  not  to  ^Oda,  (see 
foh.   Voc.  1716). 

*  [3572^]  Jn  xiii.  34 — 5.  John  uses  the  verb,  "love,"  much  more  frequently 
than  the  noun.  Similarly  he  never  uses  the  noun  "fciith"  or  "belief  at  all, 
but  uses  "believe"  abundantly.  On  the  reason  for  this,  sec  f oh.  Voc.  1467 — 8, 
1478,  which  applies  to  "love"  as  well  as  to  "belief 

*  Jn  XV.  9 — 14.  *  Jn  xvii.  22—6. 
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disciples  believed,  and  must  have  believed,  in  accordance  with  the 
imagery  of  Daniel,  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians — namely,  that  the  Lord  would  come  in  the  visible 
glory  of  a  vast  host  of  angels,  with  visible  and  palpable  fire,  visible 
and  palpable  at  all  events  for  the  souls  of  the  risen  dead,  taking 
vengeance  on  sinners  and  especially  on  the  oppressors  of  the 
Christians.  If  'glory  in  fact'  is  meant  to  be  a  short  phrase  for 
*  Christ's  actual  conception  of  glory,'  then  we  must  say  that  *  glory  in 
fact '  was  more  like  '  glory  in  the  three  gospels '  than  like  '  glory  in 
the  fourth.' " 

Such  an  objection  can  be  met  by  several  detailed  considerations, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  reply  that  it  attaches  too  much  importance 
to  the  letter,  as  compared  with  the  spirit,  of  the  Synoptic  traditions, 
and  to  a  very  few  exceptional  passages  in  a  very  few  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  as  compared  with  the  consciousness  of  Christ's  constraining 
love  which  pervades  every  Epistle. 

[3575]  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  in  the  history  of  Christendom 
than  the  fact  that  Christ  laid  upon  His  followers  a  new  law,  and,  in 
some  sense,  a  law  most  difficult  and  burdensome,  though  it  called 
itself  the  Law  of  Love. 

The  way  in  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  introduces  one 
aspect  of  it  gives  us  the  first  glimpse  of  difficulty,  "  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour^  and  thou  shalt  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies... ^"  The 
parallel  Luke^  omits  the  italicised  words,  and  naturally;  for  an 
ignorant  man  would  suppose  that  the  Law  said  "Hate  your  enemies." 
And  accordingly,  a  Dialogue  of  Origen's  represents  a  Marcionite  as 
assuming  this^  But  the  heretic  is  immediately  answered  by  his 
opponent's  reference  to  Exodus,  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy s  ox  or 
his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him^" 

1  Mt.  V.  43—4-  ^  Lk.  vi.  37. 

3  De  Reel,  in  D.  Fid.  §  i  (Lomm.  xvi.  271)  6  iv  rc^  pd/ufi  Kipios  (i.e.  "the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  that  is  [so  called]  in  the  Law,"  to  distinguish  the  term  from  the 
Lord  Jesus,  whom  the  speaker  calls  6  5^  K^pioi  thjlCjv. 

*  [3875a]  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  also  ib.  5  "If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth 
thee  lying  under  his  burden. ..thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him,"  where  LXX  has 
Matthew's  word,  "enemy  (ixdp6s}"  twice.  Wetstein  (on  Mt.  v.  43)  quotes, 
as  one  of  several  Jewish  precepts  to  "hate"  enemies  or  Gentiles,  AdotA  A'. 
Nathan  §  16  "love  all  men  and  hate  the  Epicureans  who  impel  others  to  error," 
but  omits  the  italicised  words  (given  by  Schottgen  ad  /<?<:.)— which  is  hardly  fair. 

[3875  b\  Schottgen  (on  Mt.  v.  44)  while  admitting  that  many  Rabbis  taught 
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In  the  next  place,  as  to  love  of  "  neighbour,"  Christ's  doctrine  is 
set  forth  differently  in  the  different  Synoptists.  According  to  Mark 
and  Matthew,  it  was  enunciated  by  Jesus,  quoting  Deuteronomy',  in 
answer  to  a  scribe  or  lawyer;  according  to  Luke,  by  a  lawyer  in 
answer  to  Jesus.  In  Mark  and  Matthew,  Jesus,  after  stating  the  love 
of  God  as  the  "first"  commandment,  adds  the  love  of  neighbour  as 
the  "  second."  But  Matthew  adds  that  it  is  "  like  "  the  first.  Luke 
has  no  "  second,"  nor  "  like,"  but  blends  the  two  in  one :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God...;    and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

[3576]  But  where  can  we  find  in  the  Law  any  precept  enjoining 
love  of  one's  "  neighbour  "  ?  Only  in  Leviticus*.  And  there  the 
context  appears  to  indicate  that  "  neighbour "  means  one  of  those 
called  "the  children  of  thy  people,"  so  that  it  would  not  include 
Gentiles.  Hence  we  begin  to  understand  better  the  question  of  the 
lawyer  to  Christ — "  Who  is  my  neighbour?"  and  also  the  answering 
parable,  which  shewed  how  the  good  Samaritan,  by  his  kindness  of 
heart,  converted  a  stranger  into  a  neighbour  by  doing  a  neighbourly 
act*. 

The  truth  is  that  Christ's  whole  Gospel  may  be  described,  in  one 
aspect,  negatively,  as  a  battle  against  a  narrow  and  conventional 
meaning  of  "neighbours."  There  is  evidence  to  shew^  that  the 
Pharisees — although  they  subsequently  adopted  the  name  Pharisees, 
or  Separatists,  given  to  them  by  their  adversaries — called  one  another 
Chaberira,  that  is.  Neighbours.  It  is  also  shewn  that  a  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  difference  between  a  Chaber  or  Neighbour,  and  one  of 
the  People  of  the  Land  (as  the  Pharisees  called  those  who  did  not 
observe  the  same  strictness)  was  that  the  former  obeyed  the 
ceremonial  traditions  about  cleanness.  Schiirer  quotes  an  ancient 
Jewish  definition  of  the  Pharisees,  "  They  are  the  Chaberim  who  eat 

that  enemies  should  be  hated,  says  that  others  dissented,  and  quotes  Sabbath  88  b 
to  the  contrary  "Tradunt  Rabbini  nostri :  Qui  contumelia  ad5ciuntur,  neminem 
vero  adficiunt,  audiunt  ignominiam  neque  rependunt,  hominibus  amorem  exhibent, 
et  in  castigationibus  gaudent,  de  iis  Scriptura  dicit  (Judg.  v.  31)  Et  diligentes 
ipsum  erunt  sicunt  Sol  egrediens  in  magnificentia  sua."  He  also  quotes  Aboth 
R.  Nathan  §13  "Heros  est  qui  inimicum  sibi  amicum  facit."  Hillel  (Aboth 
i.  13)  instructed  his  disciples  to  "love  mankind  and  bring  them  nigh  to  the 
Law,"  where  "mankind"  [lit.  "creatures")  included  Gentiles. 

'  Deut.  vi.  4  foil.,  Mk  xii.  29 — 30,  Mt.  xxii.  37,  Lk.  x.  37. 

^  Lev.  xix.  18  "Thou  shalt  not... bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

*  Lk.  X.  29—37. 

*  See  Schiirer  il.  ii.  8,  iz — 4. 
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their  profane  food  in  cleanness^"  To  protest  against  all  this 
narrowness  was  one  of  the  main  negative  objects  of  Him  who  came 
to  break  down  all  the  artificial  fences  that  divide  humanity,  and  who 
consistently  called  Himself,  not  "son  of  David,"  but  "son  of  Adam, 
or  Man." 

[3577]  Another  question  must  have  arisen,  "  Is  is  right  to  love 
one's  enemies  if  they  are  thoroughly  bad  and  brutal  or  worse  than 
brutal?  Must  not  such  love  be  a  well-meaning  hypocrisy,  being 
impossible  for  a  pure  mind — to  love  the  impure?"  Paul  seems  to  meet 
this  difficulty  in  a  passage  that  reads  like  an  extract  from  a  brief  and 
ancient  catechism:  "Your  love  [to  be]  without  hypocrisy;  hating  that 
which  is  evil;  cleaving  to  that  which  is  good^." 

We  are  not  bidden  to  love  "the  evil"  so  far  as  they  are  identified 
with  that  which  is  evil,  and  enemies  of  all  that  is  good,  but  only 
so  far  as  they  are  our  "enemies,"  without  being  also  enemies  of 
all  that  is  good.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  try  to  put  out  of  our 
minds  any  hatred  for  a  man  that  has  wronged  us,  beyond  that 
legitimate  and  praiseworthy  hatred  which  we  ought  often  to  feel  for 
him  because  he  has  wronged  a?iy  one.  Reversing  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  who  says  that  he  hates  the  enemies  of  God  as  though  they 
were  his  own  enemies,  we  are  to  hate  our  enemies  only  so  far  as  they 
are  the  enemies  of  God,  and,  even  then,  never  without  a  sense  of 
pain,  sorrow,  pity,  and  "  trouble  of  spirit,"  such  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
felt  in  the  moments  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  treachery  of 
Judas ^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  command  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself" 
if  mechanically  obeyed  (or  rather  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  obey 
it  thus,  for  "loving"  cannot  really  be  performed  mechanically)  would 
soon  lead  to  hypocrisy,  or  else  to  the  use  of  "  love  "  as  a  technical 
term,  to  mean  some  external  act^     And  this  danger  of  degrading 

1  lb.  p.  23  n.  49. 

^  [3677  a]  Rom.  xii.  9  •^  ar^kirt)  avvirdKpiro^,  where  the  article  assumes  "tAe 
[Christian]  love"  somewhat  like  "the  [Christian]  faith."  Comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  6  "in 
tove  without-hypocrisy,^''  i  Pet.  i.  22  "love-of-the-brethren  without-hypocrisy 
[(pCKa.htK<pi(kv  dvvirdKpiTOp)." 

*  Jn  xiii.  21.  Such  righteous  "hatred" — of  evil  whether  in  oneself  or  in 
others — may  be  illustrated  by  Jn  xii.  25  "he  that  hateth  his  own  soul  (or,  life) 
in  this  world,''''  i.e.  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  evil. 

■*  [3677^]  On  the  Hebrew  use  of  "righteousness"  to  mean  "alms,"  see 
Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt.  vi.  i  foil.  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  righteousness 
(diKaioa^vTjv  v.r.   i\€T]fJLo<r(iv7iv) . . .vfhen  therefore  thou   doest    thine   alms  (i\fr)fui- 
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Christian  "love"  seems  to  explain  why  the  fourth  evangelist  has 
represented  Jesus  as  intervening,  to  connect  His  "new  command- 
ment," not  with  any  particular  act,  but  with  a  Person  and  a  Spirit — 
"that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  J  loved  you..  ^"  that  is,  "  in  the 
spirit  in  which  I  loved  you." 

§5.     '' Glory;'  in  fad,  '' love" 

[3578]  Mark,  and  Mark  alone,  represents  Jesus  as  prefixing  to 
the  commandment  to  love  one's  neighbour  not  only  the  command- 
ment to  love  God,  but  also  the  words,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God,  the  Lord  is  one'*."  This  formula  called  "the  Shema" 
{i.e.  "the  Hear")  was  recognised  at  a  very  early  period  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Law ;  and  the  love  of  the  One  God  was  declared 
to  include  all  the  commandments.  From  the  unity  of  God,  the 
Maker  of  Man  in  God's  image,  there  followed  a  logical  inference 
that  there  would  be  a  unity  and  consistency  in  Man ;  and  that  men, 
too,  as  well  as  God,  ought  to  be  loved  by  men,  not  merely  for 
neighbourhood  of  place  but  for  neighbourhood,  or  brotherhood,  of 
nature. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  this  Marcan  quotation  ?  Mark  gives 
the  impression  that  Jesus  is  simply  repeating  unchanged  the  old 
Deuteronomic  statement  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  commandment 
to  love  one's  neighbour  is  introduced  by  him  as  a  "second" 
commandment.  Mark  does  not  base  it  on  the  first.  Nor  does  he 
say  that  it  is  "  like "  the  first.     Matthew  does  say  this.     But  the 

avvt)v)"  and  comp.  Sir.  iii.  14  '■'^benefaction  to  (lit.  righteousness  of)  a  father" 
i\€i\nocrbyj\  iraTpdi.  Heb.  "righteousness"  is  rendered  i\ei]nooin>ri  by  LXX  in 
Is.  L  77  and  by  Theod.  (not  LXX)  in  Dan.  ix.  16. 

Similarly  the  Greek  "love"  has  been  rendered  in  Latin  "caritas  "  (to  distinguish 
it  from  "amor")  and  "caritas"  has  become,  in  English,  "charity,"  which  some- 
times means  mere  alms  given  without  any  real  feeling  of  kindness. 

^  [3577  <:]  Jn  xiii.  34,  xv.  12.  Comp.  Deut  vi.  5 — 6  "  TAou  shalt  love...and 
these  words  shall  be  upon  thine  heart"  and  Rashi,  "  What  is  that  lave?...l^t  it  not 
be  in  thine  eyes  as  an  old  edict,  which  none  regard,  but  as  a  new  edict,  which  all 
run  to  read.  Edict  (XDitSVl,  translit.  5iaTa7^ta)  is  the  command  of  a  King, 
reduced  to  writing" — where  "  new  edict "  implies  the  command  of  a  \i\\a^ person. 

The  Coxfession  of  the  Unity  of  God 

*  [3678a]  Mk  xii.  29,  R.V.  txt.,  but  R.V.  marg.  "The  Lord  [is]  our  God; 
the  Lord  is  one,"  quoted  from  Deut.  vi.  4  R.V.  txt.  "the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,"  marg.  (i)  "the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one,"  (2)  "the  Lord  is  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  one,"  (3)  "the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  alone."  The  Greek 
of  Mk  is  identical  with  the  LXX  Ki/ptoj  6  ^e6i  ^/iwi'  Ki5/)toj  eij  eariv.     The  Heb. 
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statement   of  the   unity  of  God   is   omitted   both   by  the   parallel 
Matthew  and  by  the  quasi-parallel  Luke^ 

has  "Jehovah  our  God,  Jehovah  ONE,"  without  any  verb.     On  the  Shema  see 
Taylor's  Aboth  ii.  17,  iii.  21,  and  his  Excursus  iv. 

^  [3678  b\  The  omission  by  Luke  is  less  striking,  as  he  deviates  also  from 
Mark  and  Matthew  in  omitting  mention  of  "second."  But  why  does  Matthew 
omit  "the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord"?  Is  it  because  "Lord,"  in  Greek,  repre- 
senting "  Jehovah,"  was  confused  by  some,  or  might  be  confused,  with  the  same 
word,  in  Greek,  representing  "Jesus"?  That  a  distinction  might  sometimes  be 
needed  is  suggested  by  i  Cor.  viii.  6  "For  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,... and 
one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ." 

[3578  c]  Perhaps  this  unique  passage  of  Mark  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
extremely  difficult  words  in  Jn  xx.  28  "Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
My  Lord  and  my  God  (6  /ci5/)i6s  ft-ov  koX  6  Oebs  /iou)."  Ki^ptos  cannot  here  mean 
"Jehovah,"  as  it  means  in  Mark;  yet  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  two  meanings  for  Christians  :  (i)  Jehovah,  (2)  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
Jewish  Shema  declared  that  Jehovah  was  God  and  One ;  this  Johannine  Shema 
seems  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Lord  Jesus  and  God  are  also  One. 

[3578  d]  To  the  discussion  of  Jn  xx.  28  in  Joh.  Gr.  2679  foil,  there  should 
be  added  a  reference  to  Gen.  xxi.  33  "[Abraham]  called  there  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  the  God  of  Eternity  "  :  iireKaXeaaro  eKei  to  ovofj.a  Kvpiov,  6ebs  aiibvios.  Philo 
has,  first,  in  reported  speech  (i.  340),  einKaXicrai.  to  8i>o/j.a  Kvplov  Oeov  aluvlov,  and  then 
(i.  342)  iTreKaXecre  yap  6vo/j.a  Kvpios  6  debs  aiuvtos,  where  the  text  and  the 
punctuation  seem  doubtful.  His  context  implies  that  the  lower  name  of  Kijpios, 
"master,"  was  changed  into  a  higher  one,  "God-eternal"  implying  the  beneficent 
Giver  of  unceasing  gifts,  "graces  upon  graces  (xdpiTas  ix^f^^""-^  aXXijXwv)."  He 
illustrates  this  from  Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 21  "If  God  will  be  with  me. ..then  Jehovah 
shall  be  my  God  (/it.  God  to  me)." 

[3578  e]  "My  God,"  in  the  form  Eli  or  E/oi  (lit.  my  strong  one),  occurs  in  Mk 
XV.  34,  Mt.  xxvii.  46,  in  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xxii.  i  "My  God,  my  God."  It  is 
omitted  by  Luke.  We  ought  therefore  to  expect  that  John  would  intervene  (see 
Index  "  Intervention")  by  some  insertion  of  the  phrase  or  some  allusion  to  it.  It 
occurs  in  Jn  xx.  17  "  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  sxid 
your  God."  In  the  Synoptists,  Christ's  utterance  is  associated  with  "forsaking"; 
in  John,  with  "ascending."  The  Hebrew  ("E/i")  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
Exod.  XV.  2  "This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise  him,"  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible  except  (Mandelk.  p.  86)  nine  passages  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  bitter  irony 
of  Isaiah  (xliv.  17)  about  the  man  who  fashions  a  piece  of  wood  "and  prayeth  unto 
it  and  saith,  '  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.''  "  In  almost  every  case  the  phrase 
implies  a  fervent  recognition  of  God  by  the  Psalmist  as  being  his  own  strong 
Protector  or  Champion.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26  represents  God  as  saying  concerning 
David,  "  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  '  Thou  art  my  father,  my  God'  " — thus  combining 
the  two  titles  mentioned  in  Jn  xx.  17.  The  Johannine  utterance  (whatever  may  be 
its  origin)  probably  contains  an  allusion  to  "my  God"  in  the  Song  of  Moses  by 
the  Red  Sea,  as  to  which  the  two  Jerusalem  Targums  and  Mechilta  contain  some 
very  beautiful  traditions,  e.g.  (Jer.  II)  "From  their  mothers'  breasts  even  the 
children  have  given  signs  with  their  fingers  unto  the  fathers  and  have  said  to  them, 
'This  is  our  Father...^" — thus  connecting  the  attribute  of  Fatherhood  with  the 
name  oi El,  the  Strong  God;  and  Rabbi  Eliezer  said  (Mechilta  ad  loc.)  that  even 
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[3579]  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may  for  their  omission,  John  at 
all  events  intervenes  to  set  forth  the  unity  of  God  in  a  very  emphatic 
form,  but  also  in  a  spiritual  form,  so  as  to  imply  at  the  same  time  the 
unity  of  man.  His  notion  of  unity  is  the  unity  of  love.  Love 
constitutes  the  unity  of  God  with  man  and  the  unity  of  men  with  one 
another  in  God.  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  says  Jesus,  and  He 
prays  that  the  disciples  "  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one  "  (where 
*'  we"  means  the  Father  and  the  Son)^ 


a  maidservant  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  saw  God  more  clearly  than  He  was 
seen  by  Ezekiel  or  any  of  the  prophets. 

[3878/]  ** My  God"  occurs  four  times  in  one  utterance  of  the  Figure  (Rev.  i.  13) 
"like  unto  a  son  of  man"  ;  He  says  (iii.  12)  "He  that  overcometh,  I  will  make 
him  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God...a.nd  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  Co/... which  cometh  down  from  heaven  from 
my  God"  (comp.  i6.  iii.  1  and  ii.  7  (W.  H.  marg. )  "the  Paradise  of  my  God"). 

The  Figure  speaks  as  One  having  at  His  complete  disposal  all  that  God  can 
give  to  Man;  and  the  phrase  "my  God"  suggests  perfect  unity  with  God.  So, 
too,  in  Jn  xx.  17,  "my  God"  is  not  intended  to  remind  the  disciples  that  Jesus, 
after  all,  is  not  God.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  shew  them  that  God  is 
not  that  far-off,  awful,  and  non-human  Being  that  men  sometimes  suppose  Him  to 
be.  He  is  tAetr  God.  Not  that  God  merely  belongs  to  them,  like  the  wooden 
god  carried  by  the  heathen  on  his  shoulder  and  then  set  down  to  be  prayed  to 
("  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god  ").  God  is  not  lowered  to  men's  level,  but 
men,  through  Jesus,  and  in  Jesus,  are  raised  to  God's  level,  being  made  one  with 
God.  And  this,  in  the  fourth  gospel,  is  the  last  message  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the 
Apostles  before  He  visibly  revisits  them.  It  is,  in  effect,  "  I  have  not  spoken  to 
you  of  my  God  before,  because  you  did  not  know  what  God  was.  But,  now  that 
you  have  realised  the  true,  human,  and  lovable  God  through  me,  now  that  you  are 
no  longer  slavishly  afraid  of  Him,  I  tell  you  that  there  is  something  even  better 
and  higher  than  my  Father,  and  that  is  my  God." 

[3578  0-]  In  this,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Johannine  doctrine  that 
Jesus  was  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  that  the  Ix^os  was  with  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  was  God.  As  Origen  says  {Horn.  Genes,  i.  13,  Lomm.  viii.  123 — 4) 
"Apostoli  se  ad  ejus  {i.e.  Christi]  similitudinem  reformarunt  in  tantum  ut  ipse  de 
iis  diceret  (Jn  xx.  17)  '  Vado...et  ad DeumvestrumJ"  Ipse  vero  jam  petierat  patrem 
pro  discipulis  suis,  ut  eis  similitudo  pristina" — that  is,  the  "  pristine  similitude"  to 
the  archetypal  Man,  made  in  the  image  of  God — "redderetur,  cum  dixit  (Jn  xvii. 
11 — t)  "■  Pater,  da,  ut  sicut  ego  et  tu  unum  sumus,  ita  et  isti  in  nobis  unum  sint?  " 
In  another  passage  (Hom.  Exod.  vi.  2)  Origen  connects  the  words  in  John  ("my 
God  and  your  God")  with  the  words  in  Exodus  "This  is  my  God."  He  sees 
nothing  in  this  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son. 
"Father"  does  not,  "God"  does — for  those  to  whom  God  has  been  revealed — 
imply  perfection.  We  are  therefore  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  even  better  to  be  able  to  say  firom  the  heart,  "  my  God"  than  to 
say  "my  Father" 


1  Jn  X.  30  "one  (Ir),"  ib.  xvii.  32,  comp.  ib.  11,  21,  23. 
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John  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  "  newness  "  of  this  "  command- 
ment "  to  love  one  another.  The  commandment  is  "  old,"  as  being 
in  the  Law,  and  as  old  as  human  nature ;  but  it  is  "  new  "  in  Christ. 
This  John  explains  fully  in  the  Epistle,  besides  representing  Jesus  as 
Himself  saying  "A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you\"  The 
Christian  is  supposed  to  love  with  a  new  kind  of  love.  He  loves 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Having  in  himself  this  discerning  Spirit, 
the  true  disciple  can  love,  without  hypocrisy,  even  an  "  enemy,"  so 
far  as  he  is  helped  to  discern  in  that  enemy  some  vestige  of  the 
lovable  image  of  God  or  the  possibility  of  regaining  it. 

[3580]  The  Johannine  picture  of  Christ's  fervid  and  optimistic 
love  (though  John  does  not  even  aim  at  verbal  accuracy)  appears  to 
represent  rightly  that  central  and  historical  fact  which  explains  the 
success  of  Christendom,  so  far  as  it  has  spiritually  succeeded.  Jesus, 
like  all  the  Hebrew  prophets,  looked  forward  indeed  to  a  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  but  it  was  to  a  Kingdom  over  the  sons  of  Adam, 
not  merely  over  the  sons  of  Israel,  to  be  bestowed  through  One 
calling  Himself  "son  of  Adam"  rather  than  "son  of  David."  He 
believed  that  the  glory  of  God  on  earth  consisted  not  in  destroying 
but  in  giving.  God  was  ever  giving  the  light  and  life  of  His  love  to 
those  who  were  made  in  His  image.  This  divine  redemption  had 
been  going  on  from  the  time  when  "  the  Spirit  of  Love  from  before 
the  Lord  breathed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  in  the  Creation^ 
A  type  of  this  superiority  of  the  Giver  over  the  Destroyer  was  to  be 
discerned  in  the  Covenant  of  the  Rainbow  with  Noah.  Its  fulfilment 
was  more  clearly  predicted  by  the  "  rainbow  "  in  Ezekiel  around  the 
"appearance  of  a  man"  above  the  throne  in  heaven'. 

[3581]  It  appears  to  be  the  historical  fact — a  fact  hardly  to  be 
denied  even  by  non-Christian  students  of  the  gospels — that  Jesus 
regarded  Himself  as  possessing  this  Spirit  of  Love,  and  as  repre- 
senting the  true  Son  of  Adam,  sent  by  God  to  impart  it  to  His 
brethren  the  fallen  sons  of  the  first  Adam,  and  thereby  to  convert 
discordant  peoples  into  a  family  of  God. 

But,  further,  in  some  manner  difficult  for  us  to  understand,  Jesus 
appears  to  have  connected  Himself  with  those  whom  He  represented, 

'  Jn  xiii.  34,  i  Jn  ii.  8. 

2  [3680(7]  Gen.  i.  2  (Jer.  Targ.  I  and  II).  "Love,"  or  "tender  love,"  seems 
closer  to  the  meaning  than  Etheridge's  rendering  "mercies"  (see  Levy  CA.  ii. 
417  a). 

s  Ezek.  i.  28, 
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so  that  He  thought  of  them  not  only  as  successors  or  heirs,  but  also 
as  fellow-inheritors,  as  members  of  His  body,  identified  with  Himself, 
taking  part  with  Him  in  the  evangelizing  and  judging  of  the  world. 
To  Him,  humanity,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  seemed — how,  we 
cannot  explain — all  in  one  piece  corresponding  to  the  unity  of  God 
as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 

[3582]  We  cannot  fathom  Christ's  conceptions,  or  the  ultimate 
revelations  to  ourselves,  of  human  personality  in  the  world  to  come. 
Eut  He  appears  to  have  believed  that  in  some  way,  to  us  at  present 
incomprehensible,  the  Eternal  Humanity  of  God,  which  He  felt 
within  Himself,  would  be  revealed  and  glorified  as  One  and  yet  as 
the  Many — as  the  Son  and  yet  as  the  Church,  the  Multitude  of 
distinct  saints — incorporating  all  the  good  and  righteous  who,  from 
the  beginning,  have  had  "life  in  themselves"  and  have  had 
"authority  "  to  give  life  from  themselves  to  that  which  is  good,  and 
to  **do  judgment"  on  that  which  is  evil. 

The  announcement  that  Humanity,  thus  summed  up  and 
complete,  will  "  come,"  or,  in  other  words,  be  "  revealed "  or 
manifested  as  a  royal  power ;  that  it  will  give  life  to  that  which  will 
receive  life  and  "  do  judgment "  on  all  that  refuses  life  ;  that  it  will 
"come  in  glory,"  in  the  person,  not  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone,  but 
of  Jesus  with  His  Church,  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  the  good  and  righteous 
embodying  or  identifying  with  Himself  all  the  good  and  righteous  in 
all  the  ages,  and  making  all  the  sons  of  man  one,  in  the  glory  and 
love  of  the  One  God — this,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  a  reasonable 
and  historical  description  of  the  message  of  Him  who  called  Himself 
"son  of  man,"  and  this  view  of  the  message  appears  to  afford  the 
best  explanation  of  His  motives  for  choosing  that  self-appellation. 


[3583]  It  may  be  urged  that  this  spiritual  Johannine  view  is 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  Synoptic  eschatology  in  the  Discourse 
on  the  I--ast  Days.  So  it  is.  But  the  earlier  Synoptic  eschatology  has 
been  shewn  above  to  be  divergently  expressed  by  the  Synoptists  and 
to  have  been  probably  influenced  by  an  "  oracle  "  (3281) — that  is,  a 
revelation  fi-om  the  Lord — to  some  leading  Disciples  in  Jerusalem  a 
little  before  70  A.D.  If  it  had  been  actually  uttered  as  we  find  it  in 
any  of  the  Synoptic  accounts,  could  Luke — even  though  we  make 
the  utmost  allowance  for  his  possibly  attributing  to  Christ's  disciples 
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a  slow  apprehension  and  a  treacherous  memory — have  represented  the 
Apostles  as  saying  to  Jesus  shortly  afterwards — on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension,  according  to  the  narrative  in  the  Acts — "  Lord,  dost  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  and  Jesus  as  replying 
*'  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the  Father  hath 
set  within  his  own  authority^ "  ?  It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of 
Luke's  honesty  in  compiling  inconsistent  accounts,  that  he  does  not 
represent  Jesus  as  replying,  in  effect,  "  I  told  you,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  a  long  course  of  visitations  must  first  take  place, 
including  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles,  and  wars, 
and  earthquakes,  and  famines,  and  persecutions^"  Also  all  the 
Synoptists  are  conspicuously  honest  in  inserting  Christ's  prediction — 
inconsistent  though  it  is  with  many  parts  of  the  Discourse — that 
*'  this  generation  "  should  not  pass  away  till  all  the  things  predicted 
were  fulfilled*.  The  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  known  of  these 
words ;  they  expected  the  Kingdom  in  their  lifetime ;  they  were 
disposed  to  sorrow  for  those  that  died  as  for  those  that  had  no  hope. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  our  modern  notions  of  Christ's 
eschatology  are  often  based  on  an  underrating  of  the  extent  to  which 
He  used  material  imagery  and  of  the  extent  to  which  He  was 
absorbed — whereas  His  disciples  were  by  no  means  similarly 
absorbed — in  spiritual  thought.  As  a  child  might  go  wrong,  staring  up 
at  a  stained  glass  window  representing  the  Son  of  Man,  and  taking 
in  a  literal  sense  the  "  sharp  two-edged  sword  proceeding  out  of  his 
mouth,"  so  we  Christians  go  wrong  in  poring  over  the  apocalyptic 
imagery  without  bearing  in  mind  that,  if  it  came  from  Christ,  it  was 

^  Acts  i.  6—7.  2  Ljj  xxi.  5—36. 

»  [3683a]  See  3362  (v)  d—/.  In  Mk  xiii.  30,  Mt.  xxiv.  34,  Lk.  ^xi.  32  "until 
all  these  things  (Lk.  all  things)  shall  have  come  to  pass,"  Lk.'s  omission  of 
"these"  here  contrasts  with  his  retention  of  "these"  in  Lk.  xxi.  7  ^^tkese  things" 
where  Mk  xiii.  4  has  "a//  these  things"  and  Mt.  xxiv.  3  has  "thy  parousia" 
Such  variations  make  it  almost  impossible  to  recover  the  original  from  which  the 
parallels  were  derived.  But  the  belief  in  an  early  consummation  of  all  things 
is  attested  by  i  Thess.  iv.  13.  The  error  was  natural  for  disciples  unable  to 
apprehend  the  intensity  with  which  Jesus  gazed  into  spiritual  things — realising  their 
reality  and  their  certainty  of  fulfilment,  apart  from  any  definite  details  of  manner 
and  time— so  that  He  could  speak  of  them,  in  varied  language  (influenced  by  the 
prophets)  as  coming  to  pass,  sometimes  "in  three  days,"  sometimes  "in  this 
generation,"  sometimes  "in  a  little  while."  See  3628,  to  which  add  that  a  pre- 
diction of  evil  {Sota  Mishn.  ix.  15)  "a/  the  heels  of  Messiah"  is  taken  by  Buxtorf  as 
"  at  the  end  of  the  days  of  Messiah,"  but  by  others  as  the  end  of  the  evil  days  that 
precede  Messiah  (Wagenseil  Sota  p.  1008).  Comp.  Levy  Ch.  ii.  235  b  (on  Gen.  iii. 
15)  Jer.  I  "flw  Endt  \der  Zeiten^  in  den  Tagen  des  Konigs  Messias,"  Jer.  II  diff. 
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used  according  to  Hebrew  prophetic  precedent  by  One  whom  we 
believe  to  have  been  more  spiritual  than  any  Hebrew  prophet.  To 
Him,  one  day  would  be  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day;  all  "coming"  of  the  Lord  would  be  a  "revealing";  all 
*'  judging "  would  be  a  dividing  of  good  from  evil ;  and  the  only 
**  sword ''  of  conquest  would  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

ADDENDA   ON   JOHN  viii.    58 
§  6.     "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  " 

[3583  (i)]   The  conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the  relation  between 

the  fourth  gospel  and  the  three  is,  that  the  fourth,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  was  supposed  by  many  "advanced  critics,"  is  really 
commenting,  where  a  first  glance  points  to  inventing.  Critics  have 
said,  or  implied,  that  John  differs  from  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  this,  that  whereas  the  latter  "  proves  "  by  types  and 
fi"om  scripture,  the  former  "proves"  by  circumstantial  evidence,  7vhich 
he  invents.  This  has  been  shewn  by  fact  upon  fact  to  be  an  error. 
Instance  after  instance  has  been  given  to  shew  how  the  fourth  gosp>el, 
like  some  of  the  Targums,  did  not  "invent,"  but  rather  "inferred" 
or  "developed." 

One  more  instance  will  now  be  given.  The  peculiar  difficulty 
of  Jn  viiL  58  "Before  Abraham  was,  /  oot"  might  cause  some  to 
describe  it  as  (3374  A.  8 — 9)  "  a  monstrous  fable."  An  attempt 
will  now  be  made  to  shew  that,  although  this  could  not  have  been 
uttered  by  Jesus,  it  may  be  explained  as  something  different  from  a 
Johannine  invention. 

Mark  and  Matthew  represent  Jesus,  when  questioned  about 
Moses  and  divorce,  as  going  back  to  that  which  was  before  Moses, 
"from  the  beginning^"  John  represents  Jesus,  when  censured  for 
healing  on  the  sabbath,  as  again  going  back,  in  thought  at  least,  to 
"  the  beginning,"  by  saying,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work''."  So,  too,  "Before  Abraham  was"  seems  part  of  a  Johannine 
exposition  of  Christ's  habit  of  going  back  to  "the  beginning" — back 
to  the  intention  of  the  Creator'^. 

Jesus  is  thus  represented  as  reminding  the  exclusive  Jews  who 
cried  "We  have  Abraham  for  our  father,"  and  who  virtually  desired 


1  Mk  X.  6,  Mt.  xix.  4.  2  Jn  r.  17. 

*  '6t&foh.  Gr.  2164 — 6  on  Jn  riii.  15  ttjv  ofixifr. 
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to  limit  the  circle  of  God's  children  to  the  circle  of  Abraham's 
children,  that  there  was  a  Man  before  Abraham.  There  was  Adam. 
The  true  Adam,  Adam  according  to  the  intention  of  God,  was  far 
before  Abraham  both  in  time  and  in  spiritual  place.  Now  Jesus 
Himself — according  to  our  hypothesis — called  Himself  Son  of  x\dam 
and  regarded  Himself  as  a  Second  Adam,  and  felt  Himself  to  be  at 
one  with  God  in  whose  image  Adam  was  made.  If  Jesus  declared 
that  the  true  Adam,  the  foreordained  or  ideal  Man,  was  the  very 
image  of  God  and  one  with  God.  and  if  He  said  this  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  that  this  ideal  Adam  was  at  one  with  the  Spirit  that  He 
felt  within  Himself,  and  was  also  at  one  with  God,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  Jews  would  be  roused  to  fury  by  such  a  statement. 
It  would  be  very  different,  in  form,  from  the  words  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  AM."     But  it  would  not  be  diflferent  in  meaning. 

Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  possibilities  of  verbal  confusion 
through  which  some  statement  attributed  to  '■'■the  Word  of  God,^'  ^^the 
Wisdom  of  God"  etc.  might  be  attributed  to  "Jesus."     Compare:  — 

Mt.  vii.  2  2 — 3  Lk.  xiii.  25 — 7 

"Many   shall    say   unto  me...  "From    the    time    when    the 

*Lord,  Lord....'  And  then  /  Master  of  the  House  ^i}\\\3M&... 
shall  confess  unto  them,  '1  never  shut  the  door,  and  ye  begin... 
knew  you.  Depart  from  me,  ye  saying,  '  Lord,  open  to  us.'  And 
that  work  lawlessness.' "  he  will  answer  and  say  to  you, 

'  I  know  you  not  whence  ye 
are....  Stand  away  from  me,  all 
[ye]  workers  of  unrighteousness.'" 

Mt.  xxiii.  34  Lk.  xi.  49 

"For   this   [cause]    behold    /         "For    this    [cause]    also  th^ 

(emph.)  send  unto  you  prophets       Wisdom   of   God   said,    '  I  will 

and  wise  [men]  and  scribes...."         send     to     them    prophets  and 

apostles....'" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  both  these  cases  Luke  represents 
the  earlier  and  more  correct  tradition.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
accusing  Matthew  of  dishonesty.  In  the  former  passage,  Matthew 
assumed  that  by  "the  Master  of  the  House"  Jesus  must  mean 
Himself,  and  he  accordingly,  substituted  "I."  In  the  latter, 
Matthew's  omission  of  "the  Wisdom  of  God  said"  may  be  illustrated 
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by  the  very  frequent  omission  of  " saith  the  Lord'"  in  the  LXX, 
eg.  "Because  ye  have  done  all  these  works  \saith  the  Lord]  and  I 
spake  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and  speaking,  but  ye  heard  not\" 
The  LXX  omissions  seldom  create  ambiguity,  and  the  Greek 
translators  may  have  omitted  the  clause  because  it  broke  the 
continuity  of  the  prophecy  and  was  repellent  to  Greek  readers.  But 
the  possibility  of  treating  a  saying  of  God  as  a  saying  of  the  prophet 
is  obvious,  especially  where  a  prophet  of  a  mystical  turn  sometimes 
speaks  of  Jehovah,  or  of  Jehovah's  Servant  (or  Israel)  in  the  third 
person,  and  sometimes  of  Jehovah  or  of  himself  in  the  first  person*. 

[3583  (ii)]  The  Diatessaron,  in  the  last-quoted  passage  from 
Matthew  and  Luke,  has  "  Therefore  behold  /,  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
am  sending  unto  you  prophets  and  apostles  etc."  Most  modem 
readers  will  feel  at  once,  "  Jesus  could  not  possibly  have  said  this." 
But  they  ought  not  to  go  on  to  say,  "  This  is  a  monstrous  fable."  It 
is  simply  the  attempt  of  a  harmonist  to  make  the  best  possible 
reconciliation  of  irreconcilable  traditions.  May  not  a  similar  ex- 
planation be  reasonably  applied  to  the  Johannine  phrases  "  I  am  the 
good  shepherd,"  "I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  and  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life" — mutatis  mutandis?  The  mutanda,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  very  great  indeed.  John  is  not  a  harmonist  but  a  prophet.  He 
does  not  try  to  harmonize  mere  words,  but  throws  the  old  words  into 
a  quite  new  form  in  order  to  suggest  some  spiritual  thought  that  he 
believes  to  have  been  lying  concealed  beneath  them. 

[3583  (iii)]  Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  traditions  about 
Abraham  in  the  early  gospels.  Matthew  traced  Christ's  genealogy 
up  to  Abraham  and  there  stopped',  apparently  thinking  it  enough  to 
shew  that  He  was  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Luke,  apparently  thinking 
this  insufficient,  continued  the  genealogy  up  to  "Adam  the  son  of 
God*."  Matthew  and  Luke  represent  John  the  Baptist  as  warning  the 
Jews,  in  effect,  not  to  say  "We  have  Abraham  as  our  father*,"  but  to 
bring  forth  works  worthy  of  repentance.     In  Luke,  God's  "mercy" 

^  [3683  (i)  a\  Jer.  vii.  13,  also  Is.  iiL  15,  Jer.  iii.  10,  v.  11  (K  A),  viii.  17  etc 
Mt.  xxiii.  34,  Lk.  xi.  49  (where  Mt.  wise  \nun\  is  perh.  a  corruption  of  Lk. 
Wisdom  of  God)  introducing  the  murder  of  Zechariah  and  its  retribution,  may  be 
illustrated  by  Rashi's  comment  (followingybwa  38^)  on  Lam.  ii.  20  "  Shall  the  women 
eat  their  irxaX.!...  Shall  the  priest  and  the  prophet  be  slain  in  the  sanctuary?"  He 
takes  the  first  part  as  the  complaint  of  Israel,  to  which  "/A^  Holy  Spirit  replies.  Was 
it  fit  that  ye  should  kill  Zee  harichl'''  that  is,  "  You  brought  it  on  yourselves." 

*  Comp.  Acts  viii.  34  "of  himself?  or  of  some  other?"     See  3382. 

*  Mt.  i.  I— 17.  *  Lk.  iii.  34  foil.  *  Mt.  iiL  9,  Lk.  iii.  8. 
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or  "  oath  "  to  Abraham  is  treated  as  almost  the  foundation  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  Parable  of  Lazarus  represents  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  as 
the  haven  of  the  soul  of  Lazarus ;  and  Jesus  heals  and  forgives  with 
words  implying  that  a  "son''  or  "daughter"  of  Abraham  is  deserving 
of  special  consideration \  In  Matthew  and  Luke,  Jesus  also  declares 
that  people  will  come  from  the  East  and  the  West  to  "lie  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom,"  while 
those  whom  He  is  addressing  (or  "  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  ")  will 
be  shut  out^.  Most  important  of  all,  the  three  Synoptists  agree 
that  Jesus  quoted  the  words  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob"  as  proving  a  resurrection^ 

It  is  obvious  that  Gentile  readers  of  the  gospels  might  need  an 
explanation  of  these  doctrines,  some  of  which  seem  to  deny,  but 
some  to  assert,  a  hereditary  merit  accruing  from  descent  from 
Abraham.  How  far  was  the  revelation  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham" 
to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  to  Gentiles?  And  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  feast  of  Abraham  apparently  implied  in  "  lying  down  " 
with  him  "  in  the  kingdom  "  ? 

[3583  (iv)]  We  have  seen  above  that  the  fourth  gospel  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  declaring  to  Nathanael,  who  is  pronounced,  in 
effect,  a  true  "son  of  Israel"  (3072,  3140),  that  a  revelation  is  at 
hand  through  "the  son  of  man."  There  appears  to  be  a  contrast 
between  the  implied  "  son  of  Israel "  and  the  expressed  "  son  of 
man  " — a  contrast  that  comes  out  more  clearly  if,  instead  of  "  son  of 
man,"  we  substitute  "  son  of  Adam^" 

In  several  passages  of  his  gospel  the  fourth  evangelist  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  dramatize  the  distinction  between  Matthew's  genealogy 
("son  of  Abraham")  and  Luke's  ("son  of  Adam,  son  of  God"). 
His  thought  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  description  (in 
Proverbs)  of  the  Wisdom  that  "  delighted  in  the  sons  of  Adam,"  and 
may  be  paraphrased  as  follows  : — 


^  Lk.  i.  55,  73,  xvi.  22 — 30,  xiii.  16,  xix.  9. 

2  Mt.  viii.  II — 12  "the  sons  of  the  kingdom,"  Lk.  xiii.  28 — 9  "ye." 

'  Mk  xii.  26,  Mt.  xxii.  32,  Lk.  xx.  37,  on  which  (as  an  inaccurate  quotation) 
see  3499  (xi)  a. 

*  Jn  i.  47 — 51.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  (3375?  foil.)  that  the  story  of 
Nathanael  under  the  fig-tree  may  be  a  version  of  the  story  of  Zacchaeus  in  the 
sycomore-tree,  who  is  pronounced  "a  son  of  Abraham."  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  this  was  the  case  than  that  the  fourth  evangelist  "invented"  Nathanael  and 
Christ's  dialogue  with  him. 
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"  The  Lord  Jesus  did  not  call  Himself  son  of  Israel  or  of  Isaac 
or  of  Abraham,  but  'son  of  Adam.'  That  is  an  earlier  and  in  some 
sense  a  nobler  title.  For  Adam  was  before  Abraham,  and  Adam  was 
expressly  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so  that  we  may  call  God 
Himself  in  some  sense  the  archetypal  Adam.  We  must  not  suppose 
that,  until  Abraham  was  born,  the  Wisdom  or  Logos  of  God  left  the 
human  race  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  Wisdom  of  God  said, 
'  When  He  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I  was  close 
to  Him,  as  a  nurseling',  and  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  Him  :  rejoicing  in  His  habitable-  earth ;  and  my  delight  was 
with  the  sons  of  Adam.'  This,  in  eflfect,  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
He  said  to  the  Jews,  I  call  myself,  not  the  son  of  David,  nor  the  son 
of  Abraham,  but  the  son  of  Adam,  and  '  my  delight '  is  not  with  a 
Law  that  did  not  exist  till  Moses,  nor  with  a  Promise  that  was  not 
given  till  Abraham,  but  with  everjthing  human,  'with  the  sons  of 
Adam'  from  the  beginning.  The  Wisdom  of  God,  the  Spirit  that  is 
in  me,  is  not  a  Spirit  that  finds  its  delight  in  the  winds  that  are  God's 
angels,  or  in  the  flames  that  are  His  ministers,  or  in  the  beauties  and 
glories  of  the  inhabitable  world.  It  is  a  Spirit  like  that  of  Abraham, 
who  was  pre-eminently  the  lover  of  man.  But  it  is  also  the  Spirit  in 
which  God  created  Man  in  His  own  image,  long  before  Abraham 
was  bom.     '^ Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'" 

§  7.     The  Feast  of  Abraham 

[3583  (v)]  Next,  if  we  pass  to  the  "lying  down  in  the  kingdom 
with  Abraham,"  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  the  earliest  comments  on  it,  that  the  expressions  about 
"feasting,"  "eating,"  and  "drinking,"  were  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
in  a  literal  sense,  and  also  that  John  was  alive  to  this  danger. 

The  feasting  of  strangers  by  the  hospitable  Abraham  was  the 
subject  of  early  and  widespread  traditions  among  the  Jews.  It  was 
combined  with  the  thought  of  proselytizing.  Even  the  ancient 
Targum  of  Onkelos  says  that,  when  Abram   took  Sarai  and  Lot, 

^  [3683  (iv)  a]  Prov.  viii.  30  R.V.  "[as]  a  master  worknaan";  but  AquOa, 
TiOrivovfxfvri,  and  sim.  Targum  and  Midrash.  This  is  also  most  suitable  to  the 
Johannine  thought  that  the  Son  is  "in  the  bosom"  of  the  Father. 

*  [36«3  (iv)*]  Comp.  Is.  xlv.  18  "He. ..that  formed  the  earth  and  made 
it... he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited"  on  which  Breithaupt's  edition  of  Rashi 
adds  in  a  note  "  Ex  hoc  loco  eruditi  inter  Judaeos  concludunt  omnia  propter 
hominem  esse  facta,'"  and  gives  many  Talmudic  and  other  references. 
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and  ^'■the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran^"  it  means  ''the  souls 
that  they  had  made  subject  to  the  law"  In  the  two  later  Targums, 
Abraham's  planting  of  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beersheba,  and  the  context, 
appear  in  this  form  : — "  He  planted  a  paradise  at  the  Well  of  the 
Seven  Lambs,  and  prepared  in  the  midst  of  it  food  and  drink  for 
them  who  passed  by  and  who  returned ;  and  he  preached  to  them 
there,  'Confess  ye,  and  believe  in  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  the  everlasting  God^'" 

Inveighing  against  the  Pharisees,  our  Lord  is  represented  by 
Matthew  as  saying,  "  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte^. '^ 
This  is  precisely  what  Abraham  did,  according  to  a  commentary  on 
the  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers;  "he  traversed  the  whole  world" 
and  feasted  ''strangers^."  The  mention  of  "Abraham's  bosom,"  in 
the  Parable  of  Lazarus,  as  a  kind  of  Paradise,  bears  direct  testimony 
to  the  influence  of  these  Abrahamic  traditions  on  Christ's  form  of 
doctrine — if  not  in  His  own  words,  in  words  accepted  as  His  at  a 
very  early  date.  Matthew  and  Luke  inculcate  the  need  of  a  meek 
or  humble  heart,  and  of  "  a  single  eye,"  which,  as  has  been  shewn 
above,  meant  "a  good  eye."  Both  of  these  are  connected  with  the 
name  of  Abraham  in  the  Mishna  of  the  Aboth  :  "  A  good  eye,  and 
a  lowly  soul,  and  a  humble  spirit — [here  you  have]  the  disciple  of 
Abraham'. . .  .The  disciples  of  Abraham  inherit  the  Garden  of  Eden. . .." 


^  Gen.  xii.  5,  Jer.  I  and  II  mention  ''proselytized"  and  ^'proselytes." 
^  [3583  (v)  a]  Gen.  xxi.  33,  Targ.  Jer.  I.  Jer.  II  is  longer  and  includes  these 
words  (Etheridge)  "...and  they  sought  to  give  him  the  price  of  what  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk,  but  he  willed  not  to  receive  it  from  them  ;  but  our  father 
Abraham  discoursed  to  them  of  that  which  he  had  said,  that  the  world  was 
by  His  Word.  'Pray  before  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  from  whose  bounty 
ye  have  eaten  and  drunk.'  And  they  stirred  not  from  their  place  until  the  time 
when  he  had  made  ihem proselytes...." 
2  Mt.  xxiii.  15. 

*  [3683  (v)  b'\  See  Schottgen  i.  289  quoting  the  comment  of  R.  Nathan  on 
Aboth  i.  5  (a  saying  before  the  Christian  era)  ' '  Let  thy  household  be  opened  wide 
and  let  the  needy  be  thy  household."  Comp.  Lk.  xiv.  13  "when  thou  makest 
a  feast...."  R.  Nathan  says  that  God  told  Job  that  his  righteousness  was  not 
half  of  Abraham's:  "Is  enim  totum  terrarum  orbem  pervagatus  est,  et  si 
peregrinos  invenit,  eos  in  domum  suam  deduxit,  et  iis  qui  non  solebant  panem 
triticeum,  carnem  et  vinum  comedere,  aut  bibere,  omnia  ista  exhibuit.  Neque 
hoc  tantum,  sed  et  ingentia  palatia  juxta  vias  exstruxit,  in  iisque  cibum  et  potum 
posuit,  et  quicunque  ingressus  est,  edit,  bibit,  Deumque  celebravit,  propterea 
vitam  in  tranquillitate  agere  potuit,  et  quaecunque  aliquis  requirere  vellet,  ea  in 
domo  Abrahami  reperiebantur." 

*  [3683  (v)r]    Aboth  v.  29.     It  continues,  "An  evil  eye,  and  a  swelling  soul, 
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[3583  (vi)]  The  traditions  about  the  Feast  of  Abraham  might  be 
misunderstood  in  two  ways.  They  might  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense 
as  referring  to  a  literal  Messianic  or  Millennian  feast  Or  they  might 
be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  still  a  narrow  sense,  as  referring  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  God,  but  only  on  condition  of  their 
submitting  to  the  letter  of  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Law. 

There  are  many  indications  that  Jesus  regarded  the  Feast  as 
typical  of  the  Joy  of  Heaven  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  joy 
which  the  Pharisees  might  feel  over  a  host  of  proselytes  to  the  Law. 
Luke's  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  says  there  is  "joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth^"  Luke  proceeds  to  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  which  ends  with  a  feast  and  with  "  making  merry^." 
Such  "joy  in  heaven  "  would  take  place  when  (according  to  Luke) 
Levi  the  Publican  "made  a  great  feast"  for  Jesus  after  deciding 
to  follow  Him,  and  when  Jesus  announced  that  He  came  "  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance^"  So,  too,  when  Zacchaeus  the  Publican 
"joyfully  received"  the  Lord  in  his  house,  and  made  fourfold 
restitution,  and  was  pronounced  "a.  son  of  Abraham,"  Jesus  said 
"  the  son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and 
then,  too,  there  would  be  "  joy  in  heaven*." 

and  a  haughty  spirit — [here  you  have]  the  disciple  of  Balaam  "  (comp.  i  Pet.  ii.  15, 
Jude  II,  Rev.  ii.  14).  Ado(A  i.  13  has  a  saying  of  Hillel,  "Be  of  the  disciples 
of  Aaron,  loving  peace  (Mai.  ii.  6)  and  pursuing  peace ;  loving  mankind  and 
bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law."  R.  Nathan,  in  his  comment  on  these  last 
words,  says,  "One  should  try  to  uplift  people  and  bring  them  under  the  wings  of 
the  Shechinah,  as  our  Father  Abraham  did."  On  "meek,"  see  3242  (i) — (iv).  On 
"humble,"  %etJoh.  Voc.  1866a.  Mark  mentions  (vii.  22)  "an  evil  eye,"  but  not 
"  a  single  eye,"  nor  does  he  mention  "humble  "  or  "  meek."  Perhaps  he  implies 
these  qualities  in  the  doctrine  of  "the  little  child"  (comp.  Mk  x.  15  with  Mt.  xviii. 
3 — 4).     On  "single  eye"  as  meaning  "good  eye"  see  3487a. 

1  [3683  (\'i)  a]  Lk.  xv.  7.  The  parall.  Mt.  xviii.  14  has  (lit.)  "It  is  not  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  my  Father  in  the  heavens  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish,"  and  Mt  xviii.  10  says  "their  angels  in  the  heavens  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens." 

»  [3683  (vi)  3]  Lk.  xv.  23—32.  With  a  ^•iew  to  the  peculiar  Hebrew  use 
of  "rejoice"  and  "joy,"  it  may  be  noted  that  ev<t>pa.ivofuii.  "make  merry," 
"  rejoice  [at  a  festal  meal],"  occurs  in  no  evangelist  but  Luke,  and  is  used  in  this 
passage  four  times  and  also  {ib.  xii.  19,  xvi.  19)  concerning  the  Rich  Fool  and  Dives. 

'  [3683  (vi)  f]  Lk.  v.  32.  The  parall.  Mk  ii.  17,  Mt.  ix.  13  omit  "to 
repentance,"  which  is  probably  an  insertion  of  Luke's  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
Lk.  V.  29  "made  a  great  feast"  is  a  very  rare  expression  in  the  Bible.  It  calls 
forth  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  Gen.  Rob.  on  Gen.  xxi.  8  where  it  occurs  for 
the  first  time  concerning  the  feast  given  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac. 

*  Lk.  xix.  I — 10,  XV.  7.   Concerning  Mark's  silence  on  these  points  see  3683  (ix). 
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[3583  (vii)]  "Joy"  was  prescribed  for  the  Hebrew  festivals^;  and 
"wine,"  which  "maketh  joyful  the  heart  of  man^"  was  obHgatory  on 
those  celebrating  the  Passover  ^  The  Covenant  implied  in  the 
Passover  was  begun  in  the  Promise  to  Abraham,  which  was  partially 
fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Isaac.  Some  allusions  to  traditions  about  the 
"great  feast"  which  Abraham  made  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac^  are 
not  improbably  latent  in  the  "great  supper,"  according  to  Luke, 
which  is  parallel  to  a  "marriage  feast"  according  to  Matthew*. 
This,  according  to  Luke,  resulted  in  the  non-inclusion  of  those 
invited  and  in  the  inclusion  of  others,  but,  according  to  Matthew,  in 
the  slaughter  of  some  of  those  invited  and  in  the  exclusion  of  one 
admitted. 

Another  parable  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  a  "  supper  "  or  "  marriage  feast,"  contains,  in  Matthew,  the  words 
"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  {^.e.  Master),"  where  there  is, 
almost  certainly,  some  intention  to  suggest  a  Feast*. 

^  Lev.  xxiii.  40  "Ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days," 
Deut.  xvi.  14  "Thou  shall  rejoice  in  thy  feast,"  etc. 

"^  Ps.  civ.  15  "maketh  glad,''  here  translated  "maketh /dy/w/"  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  Hebrew  connection  between  the  '■^ joy'"  of  wine  and  the  "joy" 
of  the  sacred  feasts. 

*  See  Pesach.  loga  and  //or.  //eb.  on  Mt.  xxvi.  ■26. 

■»  [3683  (vii)  rt]  See  below  on  Gen.  xxi.  8.  It  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 
Ishmael.  According  to  Geti.  Rab.,  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  was  gathered, 
including  enemies.  Rashi  says  that  Sarah  brought  in  the  children  of  strangers 
"  from  the  street  (ex  platea)  "  and  gave  them  milk.  (Comp.  Lk.  xiv.  ai  "Go  out 
into  the  streets .. .and  bring  in  the  poor  and  maimed....") 

^  [3683  (vii)  3]  Mt.  xxii.  2  yd/xovs  rip  vl(f  avroO  (Lk.  xiv.  16  deL-rrpov  fUya  Kal 
iKdXeaev  iroWoiJs).  The  word  -yd/iios  occurs  thrice  in  LXX  as  representing  a  Heb. 
word,  and  this  is  always  (lit.)  "drinking,"  as  in  Gen.  xxix.  22  where  Aq. 
has  ttStos. 

[3683  (vii)  c]  On  Gen.  xxi.  8,  the  question  "Why  great?"  is  answered  in 
Gen.  Kab.  ad  loc.  (i)  "Because  Abraham  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  time" 
or  (2)  Because  the  guests  included  the  great  men  of  the  time.  Luke  explains  the 
meaning  of  "great"  by  saying  "he  called  many.'''  The  phrasing  is  somewhat 
different  in  Sir.  xxxi.  12  (Heb.)  "if  thou  sittest  at  a  great  table''';  but  the 
marg.  insertion  of  '■'■man"  ("table  of  a  great  man")  illustrates  the  ambiguity 
detected  by  the  Jewish  interpreters  in  Genesis.  In  Lk.  xix.  12,  e^evi^s,  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  Master,  is  unique  in  the  gospels ;  in  canon.  LXX  it  is 
unique  in  Job  i.  3,  Heb.  ''great,"  that  is,  "wealthy." 

[3683  (vii)  rf]  In  Mt.  xxii.  10,  those  brought  in  from  the  streets  include  "  evil 
and  good."  And  then  follows  a  detail  peculiar  to  Matthew,  the  exclusion  of  the 
man  that  has  not  the  wedding  garment. 

8  [3683  (vii)  £]  Mt.  xxv.  21  (rep.)  "Well  done,  O  servant  good  and  faithful, 
thou  wast  faithful  over  a  few  [things],  I  will  set  thee  over  many  [things]  (iroXXaJx), 
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[3583  (viii)]  These  facts  help  us  to  realise  the  great  influence  and 
wide  ramifications  of  the  traditions  about  "the  joy  of  Abraham,"  and 
to  understand  better  the  stress  laid  by  the  fourth  gospel  on  the  "ynTy" 
of  Abraham  in  seeing  the  ^^day"  of  Christ.  Also  the  mention  of  the 
^*  wedding"  at  Cana  in  connection  \vath  ^^wine"  will  acquire  new 
significance  when  we  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  above,  that  in  the 
three  instances  where  the  Greek  '^wedding"  is  used  in  the  Canonical 
Old  Testament,  it  corresponds  to  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  ^'drinking" 

enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord,"  parall.  to  Lk.  xix.  17  "Well  done  indeed, 
O  good  servant,  because  in  a  very  small  [matter]  {iv  eXax»VT(f>)  thou  shewedst 
thyself  (f7^»'oi;)  faithful,  be  thou  in  {ix"^^)  authority  over  ten  cities." 

In  addition  to  the  attempts  made  above  (3302  a — c)  to  explain  this,  see 
Dr  Dalman's  remark  {Words  ^.  118)  on  the  Aramaic  for  ^' into  the  joy,"  namely 

mn?,  and  note  the  similarity  between  this  and  (Levy  Ch.  i.  408  a)  ITTl? 
"villages."  Also  the  preceding  Aramaic  word  for  "enter,"  ?iy,  is  similar  to 
TV  "over"  (Lk.  iirl).  Forms  of  these  two  words  are  easily  interchanged  (see 
Indices  to  Diatess.  p.  31). 

[3683  (vii)y]  One  more  point  may  be  noted  in  these  perplexing  parallelisms  of 
Mt.-Lk.  It  refers  to  Lk.  xix.  13  ^^  Do-btisiness  {irpay/iareiiffaffde,  nowhere  in 
N.T.  except  here)  while  (^i*  y)  I  am  coming"  (where  one  would  have  expected 
"while  I  am  absent"  or  "until  I  come  back").  In  the  third  person,  this  strange 
expression  might  be,  "He  told  them  to  do-business  while  he  came  [back]."  Now 
"business,"  irpayfjiaTiia  (nowhere  in  N.T.  except  2  Tim.  ii,  4  irpayfULria)  has 
passed  into  use  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  But  so,  too,  has  Trpuroyafuia 
"  marriage-festivities. "  This  Greek  word  is  not  recognised  in  L.  S.  nor  in 
Steph.  Thes.,  but  Krauss  (p.  484)  gives  six  references  to  it  as  adopted  into 
Jewish  literature.  Levy  (Ch.  ii.  80  a)  quotes  a  proverb  in  which,  he  says, 
(id.  287  a)  irpayfiaTcia  should  be  regarded  as  an  error  for  irporroyafieia.  The 
proverb  makes  mention  of  the  "drinking,"  or  "feast,"  which  is  the  sj-mbol  of 
"the  joy  of  the  Messiah." 

If  we  adopt  the  supposition  that  Luke  mistook  the  Hebraized  irfHitToyafieTa 
(practically  unknown  to  Greeks)  for  the  Hebraized  vpayfiaTeia,  it  would  be  a 
natural  inference  that  he  mistook  "He  told  them  to  enter  into  the  marriage-feast 
when  he  came  [back] "  for  "  He  told  them  to  engage  in  business  while  he  was 
coming  [back],"  that  is,  "until  he  returned." 

[3583  (vii)^]  The  word  irporroyafxua  occurs  in  Lemt.  Rob.  on  Lev.  ix.  i, 
where  Wunsche  translates  it  "  Und  jene  sieben  Jahre  sind  die  Hochzeitsgeschenke 
(Schatzungen)  der  Frommen  in  der  Zukunft  und  das  Zeichen  ist :  Wer  die 
Hochzeitsgeschenke  macht,  der  nimmt  auch  mil  an  dem  Hochzeitsinahle  Theil." 
But  Levy  iv.  in  a  has,  corresponding  to  the  words  I  have  italicised  above, 
"  Wer  Sie  Vorfeier  der  Hochzeit  begeht,  geniesst  das  Alahl."  In  the  Midrash  on 
Ps.  xiv.  7  (WUnsche  p.  117)  the  vpurroyafieia  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  period 
of  waiting  for  the  Deliverance  of  Israel  and  even  as  a  hindrance.  "Wer  hinderte 
es?  Die  Vorfeier  der  Hochzeit,  wie  es  heisst  (Is.  Ixiii.  4)  '  Denn  ein  Tag....'" 
The  various  sayings  about  the  irpdrroyafjieTa  appear  to  require  further  in- 
vestigation. 
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Moreover  the  Hebrew  "  joy  "  is  used — even  in  the  Bible,  in  its  later 
books,  and  much  more  frequently  in  New  Hebrew — to  mean  "a 
festal  rejoicing,"  so  that  one  could  speak  of  "the  joy  of  a  male 
[child],"  that  is,  "  the  feast  at  the  birth  of  a  son."  The  absolute  use 
of  "  joy  "  in  this  sense  is  so  prevalent  that  "  Mix  not  joy  with  joy  " 
means  "  Do  not  let  one  feasi  overlap  or  supplant  another  /easf\" 

In  particular  the  word  "joy" — (with  the  corresponding  word  in 
Aramaic) — seems  to  have  been  used  for  a  "  wedding,"  so  that  "  thy 
joy"  may  mean  "thy  wedding,"  and  the  words  "a  king  to  whom 
there  came  a  joy "  might  imply  the  coming  of  either  "  a  feast "  or 
"  a  wedding."  From  all  these  facts  Dr  Dalman  infers  that  the  words 
"  Enter  thou  into  the  /oy  of  thy  Lord  "  in  Matthew's  Parable  of  the 
Talents,  "would  certainly  have  been  understood  by  the  hearers  to 
signify  'enter  thou  into  the  festival  of  thy  Lord^'"  And  it  follows 
that  it  might  mean  the  wedding-festival. 

[3583  (ix)]  What  is  the  attitude  of  Mark  toward  all  this  doctrine 
of  "joy"  or  "feasting"  or  "wine,"  and  especially  toward  the  thought 
of  "the  feast  of  Abraham"?  It  is  almost  entirely  negative.  Yet 
he  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  a  whole  region  of  Christ's  teaching  (about 
which  he  is  elsewhere  silent)  in  a  brief  passage  about  "the  bride- 
groom." There  he  represents  Jesus  as  saying — without  any  prepara- 
tion at  all  for  the  use  of  the  metaphor — that  "  the  sons  of  the 
bridechamber "  cannot  "fast"  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them^ 

To  a  Jew,  this  means  that  "  the  sons  "  cannot  refrain  from  the 
"joy"  or  "banquet"  of  the  wedding  feast,  which  implied  the 
drinking  of  wine :  they  must  drink  wine.  And  accordingly  there 
follow  immediately  two  statements,  the  first,  implying  that  for  the 
wedding  feast  one  must  have  quite  new  garments,  not  old  ones 
patched  up  to  look  like  new ;  the  second,  saying  that  "  new  wine " 
must  be  ^'- put  into  fresh  wine-skins." 


^  [3583  (viii)  a]  See  Levy  iv.  572  b,  who  renders  the  word  "Freude" 
throughout.  But  Dr  Dalman  {Words  p.  117  foil.)  points  out  that  in  these 
sayings  it  is  "joy  connected  with  a  festival,"  and  that  in  Tob.  ix.  2  (Heb.  re- 
cension) "to  come  to  the  wedding  feast"  is  expressed  by  "come  to  ihejoy" 
and  that  a  father  says  (Deb.  R.  9)  "I  will  lift  up  wine  in  honour  of  my  son's 
wedding  (Yith.  joy),"  y/h&re  the  Aramaic  reproduction  of  the  same  statement  has 
"for  his  banquet"  {lit.  "his  drinking"). 

^  Dalman,  Words  p.  118. 

2  Mk  ii.  19,  Mt.  ix,  15,  Lk.  v.  34. 
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Such  is  Mark's  sole  and  scanty  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Christ's  doctrine  about  the  Feast  of  the  Kingdom.  Scanty  as  it  is, 
it  might  lead  to  sad  confusion.  For  it  might  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Gospel  was  "  new  wine."  And  a  Jewish  objector  might  say — 
what  the  Talmud  says,  and  common  sense  says,  and  what,  in  eflfect, 
the  parallel  Luke  appears  to  say — "  the  old  is  better ^" 

But  besides,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Jesus 
could  have — at  all  events  in  this  sudden  and  unexplained  way — 
spoken  of  Himself  as  "the  Bridegroom."  This  term  would 
natuirally  be  reserved  for  God  Himself,  according  to  the  teaching 
both  of  Scripture  and  of  Tradition.  All  the  Prophets  think  of 
Jehovah  as  the  Husband  of  Israel.  To  this  day,  the  lessons  read 
in  Jewish  Synagogues  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  have  as  their 
subjects  (i)  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Law,  (2)  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
Beginning.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  commemorates  the  Giving  of 
the  Law,  which  was  regarded  as  "  the  day  of  the  espousals  "  of  Israel 
to  God*. 

*  [3583  (ix) a]  Lk.  v.  39  "Good  {v.r.  better)."  It  t'mp/ia  "better."  Heb. 
has  no  comparative ;  and  the  positive,  in  certain  contexts,  is  often  used  for  the 
comparative.  Comp.  Aboth  iv.  28  "He  that  leams  from  the  old,  to  what  is 
he  like  ?  To  one  that  eats  ripened  grapes  and  drinks  old  wine."  This  follows 
a  dispraise  :  ' '  He  that  leams  from  the  young,  to  what  is  he  like  ?  To  one  that 
eats  unripe  grapes  and  drinks  wine  from  his  vat."  Irenaeus  (iii.  11.  5)  introduces 
a  mention  of  the  Wine  of  Cana  by  saying,  concerning  the  wine  first  consumed, 
"boDum  et  illud."  Then  he  continues,  "Melius  autem  quod  per  Verbum  com- 
pendialiter... factum  est  vinum." 

'  [3583  (ix)  b'\  The  two  lessons  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  ( i )  for  the 
Bridegroom  of  the  Law,  Deut.  xxxiii.  27 — xxxiv.  12,  that  is,  the  close  of  the 
Law,  (2)  for  the  Brid^^oom  of  the  Beginning,  Gen.  L  i — ii.  3,  that  is,  the  opening 
of  the  Creation, 

The  Creation  (Clem.  Alex.  810 — 11)  was  regarded  as  "wedlock"  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans, and  connected  by  them  with  the  number  "six"  for  reasons  quite  apart 
from  the  six  days  in  Genesis.  Steph.  Thes.  (7<i/uos)  quotes  Pythagoras  as  giving 
the  names  of  "wedlock  (7d/toj)"  and  "Aphrodite"  to  "the  hexad."  These 
Greek  conceptions  may  very  well  have  been  combined  with  those  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  so  as  to  lead  him  to  emphasize 
what  W'estcott  calls  the  "hexaemeron"  (see  3583(xii)</)  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  his  gospel. 

[3583  (ix)  f]  See  Levy  ii.  130^  on  Numb.  Rab.  quoting  Cant.  iii.  11  "in  the 
day  of  his  espousals,"  that  is,  "on  Sinai,  where  the  espousals  took  place." 
Wiinsche  (on  Numb.  %-iL  i)  pp.  273 — 9;  gives  a  multitude  of  interpretations,  some 
of  which  are  short  poems,  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  Brid^room.  One  of 
them  [ib.  p.  279)  goes  back  to  the  Creation.  It  is  on  Cant.  iii.  9,  "'A  bridal- 
bed  (Brautbett)  hath  he  made  for  himself,'  that  is,  the  world,  which  is  made  like 
a  kind  of  Bed  of  Heaven  (Himmelbett).     Kii^  Solomon — that  is,   God — who 
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§  8.    John's  attitude  toward  the  Feast  of  Abraham 

[3583  (x)]  Mark  himself  had  recognised  the  power  of  the 
Abrahamic  influence  on  Christ's  doctrine  by  representing  Him  as 
deriving  all-important  inferences  from  the  divine  title  "  God  of 
Abraham  "  revealed  by  God  to  Moses.  But  this  was  but  the  bare 
foundation.  Where,  in  Mark,  was  the  superstructure  that  Jesus 
actually  and  historically  built  upon  that  title?  It  was  absolutely 
wanting. 

How  was  John  to  remedy  this  deficiency?  How  was  he  to  give 
Gentile  readers  some  insight  into  the  profound  spiritual  doctrine 
implied  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  Beginning  and  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Law,  taught  (as  he 
believed)  by  Jesus  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus?  How  was  he  to  help  the 
Western  Churches  to  realise  the  mystic  "joy"  of  the  Bridal  Feast, 
which  was  also  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  Logos  of  God 
"  tabernacling  "  among  men  ?  In  what  way  could  he  duly  set  forth  and 
exalt — lifting  it  high  above  the  suspicion  of  being  the  materialistic 
dream  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  nation — the  tradition  of  the  Feast 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  reclining  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?  And  if  he  could  succeed  in  doing  this,  how  was  he  to 
do  it  without  leading  his  readers  to  say,  as  they  passed  from  line 
to  line  of  his  new  gospel,  "Here  he  is  correcting  the  old  gospels. 
Here  he  is  supplementing  Mark.  Here  he  is  explaining  Mark. 
Here  he  is  correcting  Matthew.  Here  he  is  contradicting  Luke  "  ? 
How  could  he  avoid  all  these  distracting  suggestions  of  varying 
traditions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  of  his 
readers  on  the  one  unvarying  Person  beneath  them,  on  Jesus  as  the 
joy  of  the  world  ? 

The  method  he  adopted  was,  to  make  himself,  not  the  corrector 
of  the  Synoptists,  nor  even  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  their 
interpreter,  but  rather — if  one  may  use  such  an  expression  in  such  a 
case — their  thought-reader.  Only  it  is  not  the  thought  of  the  gospel- 
writers,  but  the  thought  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  believes  himself  to  be 
reading.  We  may  almost  say  it  is  the  thought  of  God.  The 
evangelist  takes  us  behind  the  scenes — before  beginning  the  narrative 

established  peace  between  fire  and  water,  and  mixed  either  with  other,  and  made 
the  firmament  therefrom...."  Another  interpretation  of  the  "Hirnmelbett" 
was  {lb.  p.  282)  "the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  The  Targum  on  Cant.  iii.  9  has 
"templum  sanctuarii  aedificavit." 
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of  visible  fact — and  shews  us,  or  suggests  to  us,  the  invisible  Author 
of  the  Drama,  and  even  the  making  of  the  Drama. 

It  all  came,  he  says,  from  "the  Logos."  The  Logos  was,  "in  the 
beginning,"  God.  The  Logos  included  life,  and  the  light  of  men^. 
The  evangelist  does  not  as  yet  call  the  Logos  Bridegroom.  But  he 
prepares  us  for  the  name  by  saying  that  the  Logos  "gave  authority  to 
those  who  received  Him  to  become  children  of  God,"  and  that  these  ^ 
were  not  born  of  "bloods^" — the  blood  of  this  covenant  or  of  that — 
nor  "from  the  will  of  husband',"  in  any  mortal  sense,  but  from  God. 
Then  he  combines  the  thought  of  the  Logos  with  the  thought  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  saying  that  in  both  there  was  a  full  fountain  of 
"grace  and  truth*"  such  as  one  might  expect  from  the  Only  Begotten, 
and  that  from  this  full  fountain  "  we  all  received,"  wave  after  wave, 
"grace  after  grace'." 

[3583  (xi)]  This  thought  is  in  Philo,  who  represents  Abraham  as 
saying  to  God  "Ungrudging  and  illimitable  are  thy  graces,  O  thou 
Lover  of  giving....  They  gush  up  like  the  fountains  that  are 
continually  drawn  from  yet  continually  fuller 

Probably  also  it  is  from  Philo  that  our  author  borrows  his  phrase^ 
"  grace  for  grace."  But  the  thought  of  the  "  water  "  or  "  milk  "  or 
"  wine  "  of  God  runs  all  through  the  Prophets  and  is  conspicuous  in 
Proverbs  :  "Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house. ..she  hath  mingled  her 
a'/>ie...'Come,  eat  ye  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  that  I  have 
mingled^.' "  The  fourth  evangelist  avows,  by  his  prologue,  his  belief 
that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Wisdom  or  Logos  of  God,  built  this  "  house," 
and,  in  effect,  uttered  these  words:  "Come,  eat  ye  of  my  bread,  and 

1  Jn  i.  1—4. 

2  Jn  i.  13  "bloods,"  s&tfoh.  Gr.  2268—9. 
'  Jn  i.  13  "husband,"  seefoA.  Gr.  2371a. 

*  Jn  i.  14.  On  "grace  and  truth"  as  corresponding  to  Gen.  xxiv.  27 
"kindness  (R.V.  mercy)  and  truth,"  see  Notes  29iVi*  a—f. 

*  Jn  i.  16  "Grace  after  grace,"  or  "grace  upon  grace"  (R.V.  "grace  _/&r 
grace")  seefoA.  Gr.  2286 — 6. 

*  [3583  (xi)  a]  Philo  i.  477  rriywv  rpbirov  reXeiuf,  tQv  ixairrXoviiipuv,  dfa- 
^pvovffcu.    Comp.  i6.  254  vias  ami  TaXcuoripcjy  [xa/)<r«»'],  and  i6.  342  tAj  x<^<^ot 

^  [3583  (xi) -J]  Prov.  ix.  i  foU.  The  "house,"  says  Rashi,  is  the  world.  Its 
"seven  pillars"  are  (i)  the  seven  days  of  creation,  or  (2)  "the  seven  books  that 
are  in  the  Law  (septem  libri  qui  sunt  in  lege)."  The  "maidens"  sent  out  by 
Wisdom  are  (i)  Adam  and  Eve,  or  (2)  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  reader  will  perceive 
the  two  streams  of  interpretation.  John,  unquestionably,  would  adopt  the 
broader. 
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drink  of  the  wine  that  I  have  mingled,"  And  what  was  the  wine  ? 
Again,  Philo  supplies  old  phrases  by  which  the  evangelist  can  express 
new  thoughts.  Philo  says  that  Melchizedek,  the  King  of  Peace,  is 
"  the  Word,"  "  a  Priest,"  having  "  as  his  inheritance  Him  who  is  " ; 
and,  whereas  the  Ammonites  and  the  Moabites  would  not  even 
supply  the  people  with  "  bread  and  water,"  he,  Melchizedek,  brings 
"  bread  and  wine."  Then  he  repeats,  "  Let  Melchizedek  bring  wine 
instead  of  water'^P  Again,  Philo  says,  of  One  whom  he  calls  the 
Cupbearer  of  God,  that  Yie  pours  Himself  forth  :  "  He  is  the  pourer 
of  libations,  the  veritable  high  priest,  vrho... pours  forth  in  full  the 
libation  of  pure  wine,  namely,  Himself^."  These  apparent  Philonian 
personifications  do  not  imply  a  real  Person,  much  less  a  Christian 
Incarnation,  but  they  pave  the  way  for  the  Christian  application  of 
the  story  of  Melchizedek  to  Christ,  the  High  Priest,  before  Aaron  and 
Levi  and  Abraham.  He,  "instead  of  water,  brought  wine,"  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  "  he  had  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  life,  but,  being  likened  unto  the  Son  of  God, 
abideth  a  priest  for  ever^" 

[3583  (xii)]  These  strange  Philonian  phrases,  combined  with  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  prophetic  thoughts,  and  with  the  Christian 
recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Wisdom  or  Logos  of  God,  and  with  the 
early  multiplicity  and  obscurity  of  Christian  metaphorical  tradition, 
may  help  us  to  apprehend — to  comprehend  is  perhaps  for  us  in 
modern  times  impossible — the  possibility  that  an  honest  and  devout 
Christian  evangelist  might  feel  himself  not  only  able  to  write  with 
truth,  but  even  inspired  to  write,  that  Jesus  uttered  sayings  that, 
in  truth.  He  did  not  utter,  and  did  deeds  that,  in  truth.  He  did  not 
do.  And  all  this  narrative  he  might  connect,  as  exposition  and 
explanation,  with  doctrines  that  Jesus  actually  taught,  and  with  deeds 
that  He  actually  performed — never  inventing,  yet  constantly  mixing 
and  confusing  spiritual  interpretation  with  historical  fact. 

^  [3583  (xi)^]  Philo  i.  103  "and  let  him  [i.e.  Melchizedek]  bring  to  the  soul 
nourishments  full  of  gladness  and  joy  (Tpo(f>hs  ei><Ppoff'Livrj%  Kal  xapas  TrX-^peis)  for 
(Gen.  xiv.  18)  he  bringeth  bread  and  wine."  Then  he  refers  to  Deut.  xxiii.  3 — 4 
and  then  dXX'  6  fiiv  M.  dvrl  CSaros  olvov  irpo<r(pfpiTu...lep€{ii  ydp  icrri  \6yoi 
(?  A670J)  KKrjpov  fx'^"  '"O"  ovra. 

^  [3683  (xi)  a"]  Philo  i.  683.  Comp.  Is.  liii.  12  "  We  poured  out  his  sotil  wnio 
death,"  and  Philipp.  ii.  17  ^^\i  I  am-pour ed fort h-as -a- libation  (airii'dofj.ai)...." 

'  [3683  (xi)^]  Heb.  vii.  3.  When  Abraham  asked  God  how  he  could  sacrifice, 
not  being  a  priest,  God  replied  {Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxii.  2)  "I  have  made  thee 
a  priest  (Ps.  ex.  4) " — i.e.  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
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As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bread  in  particular,  he  might 
reason  thus : — "  The  Wisdom  of  God  said,  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  '  Come,  eat  ye  of  my  bread,'  '  Drink  ye  of  my  wine.' 
This  meant,  '  Partake  of  me,'  '  Take  my  being  into  yours.'  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  therefore,  what  the  Wisdom 
said  in  heaven  Jesus  must  have  said  on  earth  ;  for  the  message  of 
the  Wisdom  of  God  is  always  consistent.  But  when  He  became 
Man,  He  took  our  human  nature,  flesh  and  blood,  into  Himself. 
The  Pharisees  were  disposed  to  disparage  human  nature  in  order  to 
exalt  the  Law.  Jesus  exalted  human  nature — when  it  was  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  be — above  the  Law.  As  therefore  Jesus 
called  Himself  'son  of  man,'  so  He  called  His  human  nature 
♦  flesh  and  blood,'  and  invited  His  disciples  to  partake  of  it.  This 
invitation  pervaded  all  His  teaching  even  when  it  was  not  expressed 
in  words \" 

THE   BRIDEGROOM 

^  [3583  (xii)  a]  Here  we  may  ask,  "  How  is  it  that  this  evangelist  never  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  saying  '  I  am  the  Bridegroom '  ?  Mark  does,  in  effect,  and  he  is 
followed  by  Matthew  and  Luke.     Why  does  not  John?" 

The  best  explanation  appears  to  be  that  which  John  himself  indirectly  gives, 
which  may  be  expressed  thus:  "Jesus  never  called  Himself  'Bridegroom'  in  the 
way  in  which  He  is  supposed  to  have  done,  that  is,  on  His  O'wn  initiative.  It  was 
a  name  given  to  Him  at  first  by  the  Baptist.  The  Baptist  did  not  intend  to  say 
that  Jesus  was  actually  the  'Husband'  or  'Bridegroom'  of  Israel,  though  it  would 
have  been  true  to  say  so.  But  he  felt  that  Jesus  was,  rdaiively  to  himself,  ''the 
Bridegroom''  as  compared  with  Uhe  Bridegroom's  friend.^  Jesus  was  felt  by  the 
Baptist  to  be  the  centre  and  source  of  the  'joy*  that  was  to  come  with  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  in  the  Feast  of  the  Kingdom." 

[3683  (xii)  ^]  This  explanation  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  historical  fact. 
For  the  three  Synoptists  themselves  (Mk  ii.  i8  foil.,  Mt.  ix.  14  foil.,  Lk.  v. 
33  foil.)  agree  in  representing  Jesus  as  using  the  term  for  the  first  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baptist's  disciples  and  a  comparison  between  His  own  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  Baptist.  In  Christ's  reply  to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the  Baptist's 
disciples,  "the  Bridegroom"  should  probably  be  taken  as  meaning  "He  whom 
John  called  the  Bridegroom,"  or,  "He  whom  your  own  Master  called  the  Bride- 
groom." Then,  by  degrees,  the  title  would  come  to  be  used  in  an  ampler  sense. 
And  this  ampler  sense  was  no  doubt  contemplated  by  the  fourth  evangelist  when 
he  represented  the  Baptist  as  saying — with  a  fiiture  meaning  of  which  he  was  not 
conscious — (Jn  iii.  29)  "He  that  hath  the  Bride  is  the  Bridegroom."' 

[3583  (xii)r]  Yet,  although  John  does  not  represent  Jesus  as  saying  "I  am  the 
Bridegroom,"  any  more  than  "I  am  the  Son  of  God,"  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
he  subordinates  the  former  truth,  any  more  than  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  he 
tacitly  emphasizes  the  former  (as  well  as  the  latter)  by  leading  the  reader  to  expect 
it  and  making  it  (according  to  the  old  paradox)  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

For  example  (Joh.  Gr.  2647)  "the  public  life  of  Christ  opens  with  a  six  days' 
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Among  such  sayings  we  must  place  the  one  we  are  considering, 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  It  is  a  kind  of  protest  of  Christ,  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  against  that  narrow  interpretation  of  the  "building" 
of  the  "house"  of  Wisdom  which  would  make  the  "house"  exclude 
humanity  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  building  would  not  have  begun  before 
Moses,  or,  at  earliest,  till  God  discerned  a  rock  to  build  on  in 
Abraham  \  The  building  began  from  Adam,  Man.  The  same 
chapter  in  which  the  "  I  am  "  occurs  represents  Jesus  as  appealing  to 


work  preparing  the  way  for  the  feast  at  Cana."  Historically,  the  basis  for  the 
Johannine  Feast  at  Cana  may  have  been  the  Synoptic  Feast  in  the  Publican's 
house  at  Capernaum  when  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  to  "sinners."  That 
might  be  spiritually  described  as  the  wedding-feast  of  the  New  Church.  In  John, 
the  wedding  on  the  seventh  day,  following  the  work  of  the  six  days,  suggests  the 
thought  of  a  New  Genesis.  It  demands  what  the  Jews  would  call  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  Beginning.  The  Synoptic  narrative  mentions  a  "bridegroom"  in  a  dis- 
cussion that  follows  the  Feast  (Mk  ii.  19,  Mt.  ix.  15,  Lk.  v.  34).  But  where  is  He 
in  the  fourth  gospel  ?  Latent,  and  silent.  The  feast-master  at  Cana  calls  to  some 
one  whom  he  calls  the  bridegroom,  and  says,  "  Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine 
until  now."  But  in  reality  it  is  Jesus  who  has  "kept  the  good  wi7te."  Thus  He 
is  mystically  indicated  as  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Beginning. 

[3683  (xii)  a']  But  concerning  the  Feast  at  Cana  Jesus  says  (Jn  ii.  4)  "My 
hour  is  not  yet  come."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  rudimentary,  like  (3420)  the  barley 
loaves  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  It  represents  the  Bridegroom  of 
the  New  Beginning,  or  New  Genesis,  but  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  New  Law.  Accordingly  another  "six  days"  is  mentioned  later  on 
(Jn  xii.  i)  "Jesus,  six  days  before  the  passover,  came  to  Bethany" — on  which 
{/oh.  Gr.  2624)  Westcott  rightly  says  "  St  John  appears  to  mark  the  period  as 
the  new  Hexaemeron,  a  solemn  period  of  'six  days,'  the  time  of  the  new  Creation. 
His  Gospel  begins  and  closes  with  a  sacred  week."  If  we  ask  where  we  can 
find,  in  this  second  Hexaemeron,  the  lesson  of  the  Bridegroom  of  the  New  Law, 
and  the  Feast,  full  and  complete,  fulfilling  the  promise  suggested  by  the  rudi- 
mentary feast  at  Cana,  the  answer  is  "  In  the  blood  and  the  water  that  flowed 
from  Jesus  on  the  Cross  when  His  'hour'  had  at  last  'come.'" 

[3683  (xii)  e\  Midway  between  these  two  typical  Lessons  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  where  the  name  of  the  Feast  is  not  mentioned,  comes  a  literal 
mention  of  the  Feast  itself,  the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament  (Jn  vii.  2) 
"Now  there  was  at  hand  the  [principal]  feast  [Joh.  Gr.  1961)  of  the  Jews,  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,"  and  [ib.  37)  "on  the  last  day,  the  great  [day]  of  the  feast,  Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink." 
The  evangelist  adds  {ib.  39),  "This  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believed  on  him  were  to  receive."  As  the  Revelation  of  John  expressly  joins 
together  in  a  single  passage  (xxii.  17)  "the  Spirit  and  the  bride,"  so  the  fourth 
gospel  tacitly  joins  together — in  many  passages  where  the  connection  is  not 
apparent  on  the  surface — the  thought  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bridegroom,  and 
connects  both  with  Christ. 


^  On  Abraham  as  the  "rock,"  see  3696. 
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the  testimony  of  the  Father  and  of  Himself,  on  the  ground  that  "  The 
testimony  of  two  men  is  true^"  That  He  uttered  these  words  is 
highly  improbable ;  but  that  He  thought  the  thoughts  underlying  the 
words  is  highly  probable,  if  not  certain.  They  assume  that  the 
Father,  in  some  sense,  is  Man,  and  that  the  Son  is  Man.  And  this 
Man,  this  Son,  this  Wisdom  of  God,  rejoicing  in  "the  habitable 
world  "  and  "  delighting  in  the  sons  of  Adam  "  from  the  beginning, 
delighted,  when  on  earth,  to  call  Himself  Son  of  Adam. 

"Thus  is  to  be  explained" — the  fourth  gospel  seems  to  say — 
•'  the  Feast  of  Abraham  so  often  misunderstood.  It  was  a  consum- 
mation of  that  Feast  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  promised  to  Abraham, 
who  was  inspired  with  a  holy  joy  that  he  might  look  forward  to  its 
consummation,  and  who  saw  it  and  was  glad.  And  whenever  the 
Lord  Jesus  mentioned  the  Feast  of  Abraham,  this  was  what  He 
meant.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  saying 
*  Come,  drink  of  the  cup  of  my  joy  to  which  Abraham  looked  forward, 
for  before  Abraham  was,  I am^'" 

*  Jn  viii.  17  "of  two  men  (dy^pwxwi')."     See  3449. 

Christ  as  embodying  that  which  Abraham  "saw" 

-  [3S83  (xii)/]  Philo  (i.  629)  approaches  Abraham  from  the  Greek  point  of 
view,  thinking  of  the  "mind"  rather  than  of  the  "heart."  Nevertheless  he 
illustrates  the  Jewish  traditions  about  the  Patriarch,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  might  be  expected  to  handle  them.  According  to  Philo,  Abraham  <xt  first 
dreamed,  with  the  Chaldeans,  that  men  could  attain  to  the  knowledge  os'  God 
(or  Fate)  through  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But,  being 
roused  from  this  dream,  he  perceived  that  Man  draws  near  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  by  "knowing  himself."  This  Philo  confesses  to  be  what  Socrates  also  taught. 
But  Philo  adds,  in  effect,  the  Gospel  tradition,  that  om  must  attain  this  knowledge 
by  losing  one's  life,  or  renouncing  oneself,  expressing  it,  however,  differently,  by 
playing  on  the  Greek  70'wffitw  ^^know,"  and  aroyuxLiTKu  " unknow,"  or  ^'ignore." 
Abraham,  he  says,  reaching  forward  to  something  better  than  the  world  of  sense, 
was  "one  of  those  who  abandoned  the  caverns  of  the  sense  {KaraXiToirres  rij 
aladri<Te<j3s  drdi) "  and  who  thereby  attained  true  knowledge,  "  For,  just  in  the 
moment  when  he  knew  best,  just  in  that  moment  did  he  unknow  himself  (Sre  yap 
fidXuTTa  #7«'w  T&re  fidXusTa  driyvu  eavrdf)  in  order  that  he  might  come  to  the  exact 
knowledge  of  that  which,  in  truth,  IS."  Elsewhere  Philo  appeals  to  all  men 
to  do  the  same  (i.  465)  "Come  down  then  from  heaven  " — meaning  "heaven  "  as 
studied  by  the  Chaldeans — "and  when  ye  have  come  down,  begin  not  again  to 
study  earth  and  sea  and  rivers  and  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  but  investigate 
yourselves  and  nothing  else,  nothing  but  your  own  nature. ..for  thus  will  ye  receive 
in  clearness  and  truth  {(raifnj)  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  works.  For 
ye  will  reason  [thus],  that,  as  there  Is  a  mind  (voOj)  in  you  yourselves,  so  there  is 
in  the  All  (tv  rayri)."     This  Mind,  he  says,  is  the  Absolute  and  Righteous 
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"Charioteer  (^I'toxet)  of  the  Cosmos."  Here  Philo  approaches  the  imagery  of 
Ezekiel  as  translated  by  Origen  (comp.  3040^,  3116  foil.). 

These  passages  confirm  the  view  taken  above  (3607)  that  Christ's  doctrine  of 
renunciation  in  the  Synoptists  contained  allusions  to  Abraham ;  and  they  also  shew 
how  reasonable  it  is  to  suppose  that  for  Jesus,  as  for  other  Jews,  Abraham  was 
the  type  not  only  of  hospitality,  but  also  of  "philanthropy  ((piXapOpwirLa)"  in  a 
wider  sense,  which  Philo  (ii.  i6,  30)  associates  with  his  name  {/oA.  Gr.  1935). 

[3683  (xii)^]  In  criticizing  the  Johannine  attribution  of  the  words  I  AM  to 
Jesus,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  perhaps  the  evangelist  felt  that  none  of  the 
Synoptists  had  adequately  expressed  the  immense  gulf  between  the  authority 
claimed  by  Jesus  and  the  authority  claimed  by  any  previous  teacher.  The 
Synoptists  said  indeed  that  the  people  marvelled  because  He  taught  ''as  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes."  But  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  fact. 
They  should  have  added  "  and  not  as  the  prophets,  nor  even  as  Moses."  Looking 
down  the  pages  of  the  prophets  we  find  ^'saith  the  Lord"  some  hundreds  of  times, 
but  never  "  /  say  " — never  at  least  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  prophet  speaks  in  his 
own  name.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch.  If  he  uses 
the  first  person  about  speech  of  his  own,  it  is  probably  always  when  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  directly  or  indirectly  "testifying"  to  God  (Deut.  viii.  19,  xxxii.  46 
"I  testify"). 

But  Jesus  on  the  other  hand  says,  in  effect,  all  through  the  Synoptic  gospels — 
and  not  only  in  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount — "/  say  unto  you,"  as  though 
He  were  giving  a  new  Law,  and  as  though  He  were  giving  it,  not  as  a  mouthpiece 
of  God,  but  as  the  personal  Word  of  God.  That  He  ever  said  "I  am  the  Word 
of  God  "  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  But  that  He  felt  this — or  felt 
something  that  we  cannot  express  for  ourselves  much  better  than  in  these  words — 
seems  to  be  proved.  And,  if  that  is  historically  true,  it  will  afford  us  additional 
reason  for  inferring  that  there  is  also  a  historical  truth  oi  feeling  underlying  the 
non-historical  Johannine  expression  of  fact  discussed  in  this  section. 


Abraham  (?)  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia 

[3683  (xii)  hi  Among  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia  (Ox.  Pap.  vol.  i.  p.  3)  is 
a  mystical  and  much  discussed  utterance,  ^^  Cleave  (<TX^<fov)  the  tree  {to  ^ilKov)  and 
I  am  there."  The  editors  give  ^'■cleave  the  wood"  ;  and  the  sing.,  without  t6,  does 
occur  thus  in  Paytim  P.  cxviii.  23  "cabbage  and  wood"  ;  but  the  sing.,  with  t6, 
mostly  means  "the  tree,"  "the  stick,"  "the  club"  etc.  We  have  seen  however 
(3601  e)  that  early  traditions  connect  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah  with  a  "cleaving"  of  "trees"  and  therefore  the  rendering  "  tree"  would 
not  be  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  of  allusion  to  it.  The  thought  of  him  (Gen.  xxii.  3) 
"  cleaving  wood  CLXX  erx^cas  fi5\a)"  early  in  the  morning  for  the  sacrifice  of  his 
son  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  afterwards  finding  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  on  the  Mount 
accepting  his  intention  as  a  performance,  might  well  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  heart.  Mechilta  (on  Exod.  xiv.  15)  gives  traditions  implying  that 
God  requited  Abraham's  "cleaving"  of  the  wood,  and  also  (3601  </ foil.)  the 
"cleaving"  of  his  circumcision,  by  "cleaving"  the  Red  Sea  for  Abraham's 
posterity.  These  early  discussions  about  Abraham's  "cleaving  wood"  favour  the 
view  that  the  Greek  Logion  alludes  to  it. 
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CHAPTER    IX* 
A   HARMONY   OF   THE   FACTS 

§  I.    Jesus  and  the  Temple 

[3584]  Taken  all  together — when  every  allowance  is  made  for 
the  probability  that  the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  in  their  desire  to 
make  Christ's  doctrine  clear,  would  sometimes  substitute  what  they 
thought  He  meant  for  what  He  actually  said — the  evidence  collected 
above  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  frequently  called 
Himself  "son  of  Adam"  or  "son  of  man,"  but  that  His  disciples 
did  not  call  Him  thus  except  when  quoting,  or  when  believing 
themselves  to  be  quoting,  His  own  words.  Moreover,  although 
Christ's  self-appellation  may  have  been  suggested  by  more  causes 
than  one,  and  may  have  been  used  with  more  meanings  than  one, 
or  with  different  shades  of  meaning  corresponding  to  developments 
of  the  purpose  of  His  career,  yet  it  seems  always  to  have  pointed 
back  to  the  thought  of  "Adam,  or  Man,  according  to  God's 
intention,"  or  "divine  Humanity."  In  His  lips,  it  never  became 
a  mere  technical  condensation  of  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  person  like 
a  son  of  man,  about  whom  Daniel  writes." 


*  This  chapter — which,  without  the  footnotes,  has  been  published,  almost 
identically,  as  Part  II  of  a  much  shorter  and  more  elementary  book  entitled 
"The  Message  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  A.  &  C.  Black,  1909,  4^.  6d. — being  intended 
for  the  general  reader,  repeats  to  some  extent,  but  in  a  less  abstruse  form,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  previous  chapters  of  this  work.  References  will  not 
usually  be  inserted  here  to  those  chapters  ;  but  the  reader  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  has  been  said  in  them  more  fully  about  any  New  Testament  text,  about  any 
subject  such  as  Abraham,  the  Neighbours  or  Chaberim,  the  Rock  etc.,  or  about 
any  English  word  (such  as  "meek"  or  "glory")  that  plays  an  important  part  in 
Christ's  doctrine,  will  easily  find  the  necessary  references  by  consulting  the  textual 
and  alphabetical  Indices  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


[3584]  A  HARMONY   OF  THE   FACTS 


An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  shew  that  this  explanation 
harmonizes  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  Christ's  life  and  with 
our  knowledge  of  its  environment  and  antecedents.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth,  listening  to  our  fellow-townsman  Jesus,  who  seems  to 
come  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  new  prophet  or  teacher.  The 
book  of  Isaiah  is  given  to  him.  He  reads  from  it.  Then  he 
declares  that  the  words  that  he  has  just  read  aloud  to  us  are 
fulfilled  in  him;  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  on  him;  and  that  he 
has  been  anointed  to  fulfil  good  news,  to  proclaim  release  for  the 
captives  and  liberty  for  the  oppressed,  "  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord." 

At  this  point,  according  to  Luke,  Jesus  stops,  having  read  only 
what  amounts  to  a  verse  and  a  half  in  our  English  Version.  It  was 
usual  to  read  more,  even  when  the  reading  was  accompanied  with 
interpretation.  Perhaps  Luke  gives  us  merely  the  opening  words  of 
the  Lesson.  But  even  supposing  Jesus  to  have  read  no  more,  we 
must  still  bear  in  mind — if  we  are  to  imagine  ourselves  Jews  in  the 
presence  of  a  Jewish  teacher — that  both  speaker  and  hearers  would 
certainly  be  familiar  with  the  words  of  the  fourth  verse,  predicting 
that  in  the  happy  future  men  would  "build  the  old  wastes"  and 
repair  "the  desolations  of  many  generations ^" 

1  [3684a]  Is.  Ixi.  i — 4,  comp.  Lk.  iv.  18 — 19.  Hor.  Heb.,  on  Lk.,  says  that 
the  usual  length  of  a  lesson  from  the  Prophets  was  twenty-one  verses,  and  that, 
even  if  there  was  an  interpretation,  it  was  usual  to  read  "  three,  five,  or  seven." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Luke  differs  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX. 
The  Heb.  has  (lit.)  "Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to  evangelize  the  poor,  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  [up]  for  the  broken  in  heart,  to  proclaim  to  captives...,"  LXX 
(for  "bind")  has  '■'■heal  (licraadai)  "  Targ.  '^'^ strengthen P  Luke  omits  "/"<»  bind 
\up\  for  the  broken  in  heart."  A  good  reason  is  supplied  by  the  variations 
Aq.  rox)  /jLOTUffai,   Sym.  {■TriSrjaai,  Theod.   Karadijffai. 

"Bind,"  in  Greek,  would  naturally  mean  "imprison."  Moreover  the  Heb. 
here  used  for  "bind"  may  mean  (Gesen.  289 — 90)  binding  of  beasts  of  burden 
and  binding  for  restraint.  Also,  which  is  still  more  important,  the  Aramaic 
"  binding"  derived  from  this  word  is  given  by  Levy  Ch.  i.  237  ^  as  meaning  nothing 
but  "fettering"  or  '^ restraining"  (lit.  ormetaph.).  So,  too,  Levy  ii.  12.  Comp.  Is. 
iii.  7  (R.V.  marg.)  ^^binderuf"  parall.  to  "ruler."  Confusion  between  "binding 
up"  and  "binding"  may  have  induced  Luke  (or  Luke's  authority)  to  drop  the  clause 
from  its  right  place,  because  it  seemed  to  mean  *^  sent  me  to  those  bound,  i.e.  the 
prisoners,"  and  this  would  be  a  superfluous  repetition  of  what  followed.  But 
then,  later  on,  Luke's  authority  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  omitted  words 
might  mean  ''send  away  the  bound,'^  that  is,  as  in  Is.  Iviii.  6  "send  away  the 
oppressed  free."  This  therefore  he  combined  with  the  curtailed  rendering.  SS 
has  "  and  I  will  strengthen  (syr.  vg.  and  to  strengthen)  the  broken  with  forgiveness," 
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We  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  accepting  this  narrative  as 
historically  true,  but  it  seems  to  set  before  us  something  like  what 
might  have  actually  happened.  If  it  had  happened,  what  meaning 
should  we,  Galilaeans,  and  what  would  the  Teacher,  be  likely  to 
attach  to  the  words  "release,'  "captives,"  "liberty,"  "build"? 
Neither  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  nor  in  those  of  Jesus,  was  Judah 
captive,  or  the  Temple  destroyed.  Yet  in  Christ's  time  the 
Galilaeans,  under  the  yoke  of  Herod  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Rome,  felt,  vaguely  perhaps,  that  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  nation 
needed  "  liberty  "  and  "  building." 

One  among  many  indications  of  dissatisfaction  with  what  may 
be  called  the  Established  Church  of  the  Jews,  is  the  existence  of  the 
sect  of  the  Essenes,  which  had  arisen  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Their  piety  is  attested  by  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  Pliny.  Yet  these  men,  according  to  Josephus,  though 
sending  offerings  to  the  Temple,  performed  sacrifices  "with  an 
essential  difference  (or,  incompatibility)  of  purificatory  rites,"  so  that 
they  were  "  excluded  from  the  national  Temple-court  and  performed 
their  sacrifices  by  themselves ^"  What  would  be  the  new  prophet's 
attitude  toward  the  Temple.'*  And  how  would  he  proj)ose  to 
"build  the  old  wastes"? 

[3585]  According  to  Luke,  Jesus,  on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  taken  up  to  Jerusalem  by  "his  parents"  to  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.  On  the  return  journey,  being  missed  and  sought  by  them, 
and  found  in  the  Temple,  hearing  the  Rabbis  and  asking  them 
questions,  He  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Knew  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  in  the  [house]  of  my  Father^?" 

on  which  see  Burkitt,  Syr.  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  290.  Luke's  variation  from  Heb.  and 
LXX  seems  to  indicate  a  tradition  of  Christ's  first  Sermon  established  so  early  that 
he  declined  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  LXX.  The  explanation  here  given 
seems  to  me  more  probable  than  the  one  given  in  Clue  149(2. 

^  [3684^]  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  i.  5  etj  hk  to  Itf^v  a.va.9i\yua.ra  (rrfWoyrts  dwrlas 
ixLTeXovffui  Stcupop&TrfTi  ayytiuv,  ii  vo/u^oiev,  koI  Si  airrb  eipyofxeyoi  toO  koww 
TefieyicfuiTOi  i(p  airrQr  rat  dvaiai  erueXodirw.  See  F.  C.  Conybeare's  excellent 
article  on  Essenes  in  Hastings'  Dut.  i.  769^.  But  he  translates  SitufyopoTrjs 
"superiority,"  whereas  it  means  "essential  diflFerence,"  or  "incompatibility." 
See  Steph.  Ties,  and  especially  Philo  ii.  370  on  the  incompatibility  between 
"wool"  and  "linen,"  so  that  if  you  combine  the  two,  you  tear  one  (comp.  Mk 
ii.  21),  "the  incompatibility  (^  5io^p6Tiji),"  he  says,  "precludes  combination 
(dxou'wi'iTroi')." 

'  [3686  c]  Lk.  iL  43,  49.  Origen  ad  loc.  takes  the  meaning  to  be  "  my  Father's 
house,"  and  so  SS. 
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According  to  John,  when  the  man  Jesus  entered  on  His  public 
life — as  distinct  from  His  manifestation  at  Cana  to  the  small 
circle  of  His  disciples — He  went  up  to  the  Temple  and  to  the 
Passover,  but  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  assigned  to 
the  boy  Jesus,  in  Luke.  The  Temple,  indeed,  He  still  calls  "  my 
Father's  house."  But  He  is  in  no  mood  now  for  "asking  questions." 
He  declares  that  it  has  been  made  "a  house  of  traffic,"  and  He 
purifies  it  by  expelling  the  traffickers.  The  disciples,  after  His 
resurrection  (3542) — recalling  the  fervour  that  had  then  brought 
Him  into  collision  with  the  rulers  of  the  people,  ending  in  His 
death — "remembered  that  it  was  written,  The  zeal  for  thine  house 
shall  devour  me\" 

These  two  narratives,  even  though  it  may  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  accept  them  as  accurate  in  detail  and  as  historical  proofs,  may 
be  regarded  as  illustrations  (when  taken  with  their  contexts)  of  a  fact, 
capable  of  being  proved  by  a  multitude  of  passages,  but  too  often 
forgotten,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  what  would  commonly  be  called  a 
zealot  and  a  mystic,  wholly  absorbed  in  God,  and  that  He  was  also 
absorbed — as  we  might  expect  a  pious  Jew  to  be — in  zeal  for  God's 
Temple. 

But  it  was  for  the  Temple  as  the  house  of  God,  not  for  the 
temple  rebuilt  in  effect  by  Herod  and  desecrated  by  priestly 
monopoHes^.  All  the  evangelists  agree  that  Jesus  protested  against 
desecration  of  some  kind  arising  out  of  the  sacrifices.  The  three 
Synoptists  say  that  He  predicted  that  the  polluted  building  would 


1  [3585(5]  Jn  ii.  17.  Why  was  not  John  the  Baptist  present  to  support  this 
protest,  or  at  all  events  to  celebrate  the  Passover  as  every  pious  Jew  was  in  duty 
bound  by  the  Law  to  do  ?  Was  the  Baptist  above  the  Law  ?  Or  was  he  so  far 
an  Essene  that  he  scrupled  to  perform  the  Paschal  Sacrifice  by  shedding  blood  ? 
Into  these  interesting  questions  want  of  space  forbids  entrance. 

2  [3586c]  "Monopolies."  Comp.  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt.  xxi.  12,  Cherithuth  i.  7 
*'  Doves  were  at  one  time  sold  at  Jerusalem  for  pence  of  gold.  Whereupon  Rabban 
Simeon  Ben  Gamaliel  said,  '  By  this  temple,  I  will  not  lie  down  this  night,  unless 
they  be  sold  for  pence  of  silver '...whereby  doves  were  sold  that  very  day  for  two 
farthings."  If  Mary  had  been  compelled  to  pay  in  "pence  of  gold"  for  her 
"doves"  at  the  purification,  it  was  an  oppression  likely  to  be  often  mentioned  in 
the  household,  and  very  likely  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  boyhood 
and  manhood  of  Jesus. 

[3686  ^]  How  long  these  monopolies  had  continued  we  do  not  precisely  know. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  (Schiirer  ii.  i.  365  (note))  this  Gamaliel,  the  father  of 
Simeon,  may  be  Gamaliel  I,  who  died  about  52  a.d.  (Taylor  on  Aboth  i.  17). 
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be  destroyed^;  John  says  that  He  uttered  the  mysterious  words, 
"Destroy  this  temple,"  and  that  He  really  "spake  of  the  temple 
of  his  body'";  Mark  afterwards  says  that  He  was  accused  of 
threatening  to  destroy  the  then  standing  temple  and  to  "build 
another  not  made  with  hands'";  Matthew  omits  "another"  and  "not 
made  with  hands*"  ;  John  speaks  of  "raising  another."  Also  John, 
though  omitting  "not  made  with  hands,"  seems  to  imply  it,  or 
something  like  it,  in  his  interpretation  ("his  body").  Luke  omits 
the  whole. 

[3586]  These  verbal  minutiae  might  be  passed  over  by  an 
impatient  critic  as  not  rewarding  study.  But  they  may  be  of  the 
very  greatest  importance.  For  all  these  passages  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John,  contain  a  mention  of  an  interval  of  "three  days"  and 
indicate  (as  has  been  shewn  above')  an  allusion  to  Hosea's  prophecy 
about  repentant  Israel  on  "M^  third  day."  Israel  was  apparently 
regarded  by  Jesus  as  the  type  of  the  true  "  temple "  of  the  Lord. 
Mark  (and  perhaps  Matthew)  misunderstood  this.  John  understood 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  Luke,  taking  "temple"  and 
"  three  days "  literally,  and  believing  the  words  to  embody  a  false 
accusation,  omitted  them,  both  in  his  record  of  the  trial  and 
afterwards  in  his  account  of  the  crucifixion*.  But  the  gospel  evidence 
is  very  strong  for  their  retention,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Pauline 
metaphors  about  the  Church  as  being  "  the  body  "  of  Christ.  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  these,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
introduced  in  the  several  epistles,  is  that  they  are  not  an  addition 
to,  but  an  exposition  of,  some  actual  doctrine  of  Christ  concerning 
the  Temple  as  represented  by  a  Person. 

[3587]  The  way  for  such  a  doctrine  had  been  prepared  by 
Isaiah's  words  "  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit^,"  and  by  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  concerning  "the  sacrifices  of  God"  as  being  "a  broken 
spirit"  or  "a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart*";  for  the  prophet  implied 
that  if  "the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity"  may  be 


^  Mk  xiiL  2,  Mt.  xxiv.  2,  Lk.  xxi.  6. 

*  Jn  ii.  19 — 2  2.  '  Mk  xiv.  58. 

*  Mt.  xxvL  61.  *  See  3190—206. 

*  Mk  XV.  29,  Mt.  xxYii.  40  "  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and  baildest  it  in 
three  days,"  Lk.  om. 

"  Is.  Ivii.  15.  •  Ps.  li.  17. 
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said  to  inhabit  any  other  place  at  all,  that  place  is  a  human  being,  a 
son  of  man ;  and  the  Psalmist  adds  that  in  such  a  temple  "  the 
sacrifices  of  God  "  are  offered. 

But  none  of  the  prophets  or  psalmists  had  done  much  more  than 
touch  lightly  and  negatively  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  temple,  or 
indeed  of  any  temple,  to  be  called  a  house  of  Him  that  inhabiteth 
eternity.  And  Ezekiel — whose  position  with  regard  to  the  temple 
then  standing  and  about  to  fall,  was  in  many  respects  parallel  to  that 
of  Jesus — seemed  rather  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  material 
structure.  For  he  devotes  several  chapters  to  measurements  for  the 
new  building,  concerning  which  the  voice  of  "  a  man  "  says  to  him 
"Son  of  man,  [this  is]  the  place  of  my  throne... where  I  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever\" 

Later  on,  however,  Zechariah  seems  to  indicate  an  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  the  New  Jerusalem  should  be  "  measured,"  since  it  was 
to  be  inhabited  "village  fashion,"  that  is,  "without  walls^"  Early 
Jewish  tradition  comments  on  this,  and  on  Ezekiel's  new  name  for 
Jerusalem,  "  The  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be.  The  Lord  is 
there  {/ehovah-Shammah)  ^."  This  it  slightly  alters  so  as  to  be  "  The 
Lord  is  her  name  {shmah)"  adding,  "  Three  are  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  and  these  are  they,  the  Righteous, 
Messiah,  and  Jerusalem^."  By  "the  Righteous"  is  meant  the  class 
described  by  Isaiah*^  thus,  "  Every  one  that  is  called  by  my  name, 
and  whom  I  have  created  for  my  glory  ;  I  have  formed  him,  yea, 
I  have  made  him  "  ;  but  there  is  an  evident  reference  to  "  Israel,"  or 
"Jacob,"  who  is  previously  described  as  "called,"  "created,"  and 
"formed,"  by  God®. 

[3588]  This  tradition  somewhat  softens  the  paradox  of  the 
astonishing  Pauline  statement  that  "all  Israel  will  be  saved^"     The 


^  Ezek.  xliii.  7. 

^  [3687  a]  Zech.  ii.  2 — 4  is  interpreted  (King,  Yalkitt  Zech.  ad  loc.)  as  meaning 
that  God  purposed  at  first  to  measure  walls  for  Jerusalem,  but  the  angels  remon- 
strated against  its  being  inhabited  "  by  measure." 

^  Ezek.  xlviii.  35. 

*  Baba  Bathra  75  b,  quoted  by  King,  Yalkut  Zech.  p.  7,  comp.  3689  a. 

^  Is.  xliii.  7. 

^  [3587  iJ]  Is.  xliii.  i  "  But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee,  O  Jacob, 
and  he  that  formed  thee,  O  Israel... I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine." 
There  is  a  reference  to  the  name  "Israel,"  which  was  given  to  Jacob  by  God,  and 
which  contained  "^/,"  "God."     See  3140a — b,  3376a'. 

7  Rom.  xi.  26. 
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Jewish  notions — or  at  all  events  expressions — of  personality  and  of 
nationality  seem  to  have  been  different  from  ours.  Ibn  Ezra  ex- 
plains the  above-mentioned  class  of  "the  Righteous"  as  "all  that 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  Lord,"  and  says  "  I  have  formed  it, 
namely,  that  nation.''  In  Revelation  we  shall  find  the  precept 
"Measure  the  temple  of  God  and  the  altar,"  but  it  is  added  "and 
them  that  worship  therein^" ;  and  no  actual  "measuring"  (like  that 
in  Ezekiel)  is  recorded  then  or  subsequently.  Later  on'',  however, 
when  the  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven,  numbers  are  given, 
twelve  thousand  furlongs  in  length,  breadth,  and  height  (the  city 
being  a  cube')  and  the  wall  "  one  hundred  and  forty-four  cubits, 
the  measure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  an  angel*."  This  mysterious 
description  appears  to  refer  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  human  beings  previously  sealed  from  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel*.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  these  details,  they  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  mere  Christian  fancy,  any  more 
than  the  "  living  stones  "  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter*. 
Christian  influence  is  at  work  in  the  shaping,  but  the  rough  hewing 
came  from  Hebrew  and  Jewish  thought,  of  which  there  is  a  trace  in 
Zechariah. 

[3589]  It  is  this  humanised  ideal  of  a  Temple  that  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  Jesus  and  Ezekiel,  in  contrast  to  the 
many  parallels  between  them.  Ezekiel  not  only  lays  stress  on  the 
statistical  arrangements  for  a  new  material  structure,  but  also,  in  at 


1  Rev.  xi.  I.  -  Rev.  xxi.  lo. 

*  Comp.  Milton  (concerning  angelic  hosts),  P.L.  vi.  552  "  in  hollow  cube 
training,"  vi.  399  "  in  cubu  phalanx  firm." 

*  [3S88a]  Rev.  xxi.  17.  A  wall  144  cubits  high,  for  a  dty  12,000  furlongs 
high,  is  obviously  to  be  treated  as  having  no  literal  meaning.  It  corresponds 
to  the  144,  representing  the  total  measure  of  the  thousands  of  the  elect  (Rev.  vii.  4) 
sealed  out  of  the  12  tribes  of  Israel.  On  the  expansion  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
comp.  Yalkut  on  Zech.  ix.  i,  which  quotes  Ezek.  xli.  7  "and  it  widened  and 
went  up  and  up"  as  meaning  "The  land  of  Israel  will  in  future  be  widening  and 
rising  on  all  its  sides  like  this  fig-tree...." 

[3588 (^]  Rev.  xxL  17  "...cubits,  the  measure  (Delitzsch,  cubit)  of  a  man,  that 
is,  of  an  angel,"  comp.  Deut.  iii.  11  (on  Og's  bedstead)  "four  cubits  the  breadth  of 
it,  after  t)u  cubit  of  a  man,"  i.e.  (Gesen.  52  a)  "the  ordinary  cubit,"  but  Onk.  takes 
it  as  "of  the  man,"  that  is,  king  Og,  and  has  "the  cubit  of  the  king."  So  here, 
perhaps,  the  words  "that  is,  of  an  angel"  are  a  gloss  derived  from  Ezek.  xL  5 
"in  the  man's  hand  a  measuring  reed  of  six  cubits  long,"  where  the  "man"  is 
apparently  an  angel,  although  not  so  called. 

*  Rev,  vii.  4.  •  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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least   two  passages,    says    that   Jehovah    is    "there"    meaning    "in 
Jerusalem,"  or  "  in  Palestine,"  in  a  literal  and  local  sensed     But  the 

"The  Lord  is  there" 

^  [3689  a]  Ezek.  xxxv.  lo  "the  Lord  was  there,^^  i.e.  in  Palestine,  at  the  time 
when  the  Edomites  desired  to  seize  it,  ib.  xlviii.  35  "the  name  of  the  city  from 
that  day  shall  be  The  Lord  [is]  thei-^ (Vish.  Jehovah- Shavimah)."  Comp.  ib.  xliii. 
7  "[This  is]  the  place  of  my  throne  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet." 

On  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  Jerome  says  that  the  name  of  the  City  shall  7iot  be,  as 
before,  Jerusalem,  but  Adonai  Santa  (i.e.  Jehovah  is  there) — herein  perhaps 
intending  to  contradict  one  of  the  Jewish  interpretations  mentioned  by  Rashi,  and 
favoured  by  the  LXX,  that  the  City  shall  retain  the  name  it  had  from  the 
beginning.  But  the  consensus  of  Christian  thought  has  decided  that  (Rev.  xxi. 
1 — 3)  "the  holy  city,"  though  called  "the  tabernacle  of  God,"  is  also  to  be  "the 
new  Jerusalem."  The  Pauline  mention  of  "Jerusalem  that  is  above"  to  the 
Galatians  (iv.  26,  on  which  see  Wetst.  and  Schottg.  and  comp.  Heb.  xii.  22), 
when  supplemented  by  the  abundant  evidence  of  Jewish  literature,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  conception  during,  and  before,  the  first 
century.  According  to  Jerome,  "Jerusalem  "  means  Vision  of  Peace  (comp.  Gen. 
xxii.  14  "Jireh,"  ib.  xiv.  18  "Salem" ;  and  he  says  that  the  promise  implied  in 
^^ Jehovah  is  there"  is  "repromised  (repromittens) "  in  Mt.  xxviii.  20  "I  am 
with  you  always." 

Another  " repromising  " — with  the  mystic  '^ there" — occurs  also  in  Mt.  xviii.  20 
"where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  This  passage,  which  closely  follows  one  of  the  two  gospel  mentions  of 
the  Ecclesia  or  Church  (Mt.  xviii.  17),  and  which  implies  that  "gathering"  in 
a  certain  "name"  constitutes  a  place  0/  worship,  takes  us  back  to  the  promise 
made  to  Israel,  about  its  place  of  worship,  after  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  and 
the  directions  as  to  altar  and  sacrifice: — Exod.  xx.  24  "In  every  plcue  where 
I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee."  But  what  was  the 
^'recording"  of  the  "name"?  Rashi  answers,  in  effect,  that  it  was  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  or  incommunicable  Name  of  Jehovah  ;  and  Mechilta  (ad  loc.)  says 
that  that  Name  is  not  to  be  used  by  Jews  "in  the  provinces,"  that  is,  outside  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Aboth  (iii.  9)  employs  the  text  of  Exodus  more  nobly,  to 
prove  that  the  Shechinah  is  present  even  with  a  solitary  student  of  the  Law.  But 
there  is  much  evidence  to  shew  that  the  narrow  and  formal  view  of  the  Name 
predominated  among  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time.  In  protest  against  such  a  narrow- 
ing down  of  worship  Jesus  is  represented  by  John  as  saying  to  a  Samaritan  woman 
(Jn  iv.  2i)  "Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye  worship — the 
Father,"  suddenly  mentioning  "the  Father"  for  the  first  time,  and  assuming  that 
this  is  to  be  the  Name  of  God  in  future.  Jesus  adds  {ib.  23)  "the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth." 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  the  words  of  Jesus.  They  are  not.  But  that 
they  are  His  thoughts  is  implied  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
which  Matthew  and  Luke  agree: — "Father,"  "hallowed"  or  "made  holy," 
"name."  These  imply  that  the  new  "name"  is  not  "Jehovah"  but  "Father." 
That  alters  everything.  The  Father  is  not  an  "incommunicable  name."  The 
Father  "records"  His  "name"  on  every  human  heart  that  devotes  itself  to  Him  as 
Father  by  making  itself  the  heart  of  His  child.  It  is  such  a  filial  devotion  as  this — 
and  not  a  mere  separation  from  external   uncleannesses — that  constitutes  true 
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Temple,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  is  seen  to  mean  men  and  women, 
sinners  many  of  them,  built  into  the  walls  of  a  new  House  of  God 
established  on  the  Rock  of  faith.  Ezekiel  had  been  called  from 
heaven  "  son  of  man,"  and  it  had  been  given  to  him  to  discern  the 
"  appearance  of  a  man  "  above  the  throne  in  heaven  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  given  to  him  to  teach — nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  perceive — 
that  "  the  son  of  man  "  has  authority  on  earth  to  build  up  a  City  and 
a  Temple  to  God  far  surpassing  the  earthly  city  he  had  conceived, 
about  which  he  had  prophesied  that  its  name  should  be  "the  Lord  is 
there." 

Jesus,  too,  believed  that  "the  Lord"  would  be  "there."  But 
when  He  thought  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  He  had  in  view 
the  Psalmist's  description  of  Jerusalem  "as  a  city  that  is  bound 
neighbourly  together  in  itself,  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes 
of  the  Lord,  for  a  testimony  unto  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord\"  It  was  the  "neighbourly"  temper,  the  fellow- 
ship between  man  and  man,  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  true  "  son 
of  man,"  that  was  to  build  the  sons  of  man  into  a  "City  of  the  Great 
King''" ;  and  it  was  the  contrast  between  His  ideal  City  and  Temple 
and  the  existing  city  and  temple  that  led  Jesus  to  describe  the 

holiness,  and  makes  the  human  heart  holy  while  making  the  divine  Name  holy. 
Such  a  "heart"  becomes  a  "place"  where  God  fulfils  His  promise  "I  will  come 
unto  thee  and  bless  thee."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Spirit  of  true  Sonship,  through  which 
alone  men  can  draw  near  to  the  Father.  As  regards  the  exact  nature  of  the 
origmal  words  concerning  the  "gathering"  of  the  "two  or  three,"  we  may  be 
compelled  to  doubt  whether  Jesus,  even  after  the  Resurrection,  ever  said  "«'«  my 
Ttame."  We  may  think  it  more  probable  that  He  said  "in  the  Name  of  the  Son''' — 
or  "in  the  Name,"  meaning,  "in  the  Name  that  I  have  imparted  to  you,  the 
Name  of  the  Father  as  revealed  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Son."  Also,  instead  of 
"there  am  /,"  it  may  seem  more  probable  that  He  said  "there  is  the  Son,  or,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son."  But  in  any  case  the  words  meant  "I"  and  "my  name."  For 
they  promised,  not  a  mere  abstraction,  but  a  human  and  divine  presence,  turning 
the  whole  of  a  Christian  congregation  into  one,  in  the  unity  of  the  One  Person, 
Christ,  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  who  says  to  the  Church,  the  spiritual  Israel, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  "In  every  place  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come 
unto  thee  and  bless  thee." 


^  [3589^]  Ps.  cxxii.  3 — 4.  The  Heb.  verb  rendered  "bound-neighbourly," 
chdbar,  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  chaberim,  or  "  neighbours,"  on  which  see 
Schurer  11.  ii.  8,  22 — 5.  The  Targum  includes  a  heavenly  as  well  as  an  earthly 
City.  The  Midrash  has  "  a  City  that  makes  all  Israel  neighbours  from  the  time  of 
the  feast  onwards."  But  several  traditions  imply  that  they  associated  merely  for 
Levitical  purification,  comp.  Acts  xxi.  24. 

^  Mt.  v.  35. 
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Wisdom^  of  God  as  deserting  the  latter,  or  Himself  as  deserting  it, 
until  the  citizens  should  repent.  There  is  much  in  Christ's  teaching 
that  cannot  well  be  understood  unless  we  see  Him  as  One  with  eyes 
fixed  on  "the  city  which  hath  the  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  GodV'  and  that  God,  a  Father.  Through  the  Spirit  of  Son- 
ship,  "  the  son  of  man  "  is  to  be  seen  building  up  the  city  of  the  sons 
of  man,  "  as  a  city  that  is  builded  neighbourly  together,"  on  the  basis 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  unity  of  men,  in  God,  with  one  another. 

[3590]  If  we  regard  Christ  as  keeping  in  constant  view  the  City 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the  City  of  Unity,  we  shall  better  understand 
— what  may  sometimes  sound  repellent  to  modern  readers — the 
extreme  bitterness*  of  His  invective  against  the  Pharisees. 

The  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  "  Chaberim,"  that  is, 
Neighbours,  and  who  contrasted  themselves  with  those  whom  they 
contemptuously  called  "  the  People  of  the  Earth,"  who  were  not 
Neighbours,  had  doubtless  begun  with  good  motives.  But  some  of 
them  were  narrowing  the  meaning  of  "  neighbours  "  down  to  a  select 
few  who  prided  themselves  on  ceremonial  cleanness*  and  despised 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  majority.  These  men  were  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  nation.    They  were  causing  it  to  be  no  longer  "  as  a  city 


^  [3689 tr]  Comp.  Mt.  xxiii.  34 — 9  "I  send  unto  you  prophets... Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem... in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  with  (a)  Lk.  xi.  49 — 51  followed  by  {6)  Lk. 
xiii.  34 — 5:  "(a)  I  will  send  unto  them  prophets...  (d)  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem... 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Matthew  makes  Luke's  two  utterances  a  connected 
discourse  uttered  by  Jesus.  Luke  prefixes  to  the  first  utterance  "  The  Wisdom  of 
God  said."  This  seems  to  represent  the  fact.  But  if  it  represents  the  fact  about 
the  first  utterance,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  may  represent  the  fact  about  the 
second.  In  that  case,  Jesus  did  not  say,  in  His  own  Person,  *'  How  often  have 
I  desired  to  gather  thy  children  ! "  but  said  it  in  the  name  of  "the  Wisdom  of 
God,"  with  which  He  associated  Himself.     See  3583  (i)— (ii). 

^  Heb.  xi.  10. 

^  [3590  a]  Onkelos  substitutes  chaber  for  two  of  the  most  common  Hebrew 
words  meaning  "  neighbour"  or  ^^ companion."  For  example,  in  Lev.  vi.  2,  a  Jew 
hearing  the  Targum,  either  of  Onkelos  or  of  Jonathan,  would  hear  the  words  "  If 
anyone... deal  falsely  with  his  chaber. ..or  have  oppressed  his  chaber.'^  Then  the 
question  might  arise,  in  this  or  that  case,  "Is  this  man  my  chaber }  Is  he  not 
merely  one  of  the  people  of  the  land  ?  "  See  Schiirer  li.  ii.  8.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  when  the  Chaberim  began  to  be  recognised  as  customary  associations,  but 
the  recognition  was  probably  very  early.  O.T.  contains  instances  where  Chaberim 
are  associated  for  a  bad  purpose,  and  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  16,  19,  22 — 4  represents  the 
nation  as  divided  into  two  sections  of  Chaberim  (R.V.  "companions")  under 
Judah  and  Ephraim  who  are  destined  to  be  made  "no  more  two  nations,"  but 
one,  "  under  one  shepherd."     On  the  better  class  of  Pharisees,  see  3602. 
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that  is  bound-neighbourly  in  itself."  And  the  more  they  proselytized 
in  that  spirit,  so  much  the  more  they  swelled  the  numbers  of  their 
own  oligarchy,  or  clique,  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  brotherhood  of 
Israel.  In  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  some'  of  these  Chaberim  would  pro- 
bably seem  to  be  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  City  of  God,  or 
even  building  up  a  City  of  Satan. 

§  2.     The  Builder 

[3591]  From  the  Building  we  pass  to  the  Builder,  asking  whether 
Jesus,  as  Builder,  might  call  HimSelf  "  son  of  Adam  {or,  man) " — 
the  appellation  often  (3045 — 9)  given  to  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  quite 
enough  to  say  that  Ezekiel,  the  only  prophet  that  described  the 
measurement  for  the  new  temple,  was  also  the  only  prophet  that  was 
habitually  called  "son  of  man."  That,  if  given  as  the  sole  reason, 
would  suggest  that  our  Lord  was  acting  in  an  imitative  spirit  quite 
alien  from  His  nature.  Still,  we  may  regard  Jesus  as  keeping  in 
view  the  coincidence  between  the  two  mentions  of  humanity  in 
Ezekiel,  when  God  first  revealed  Himself  to  the  prophet  as  "the 
appearance  of  a  man  "  in  heaven,  and  then  addressed  the  prophet  as 
being,  so  to  speak,  akin  to  Himself,  "  son  of  man  "  on  earth. 

[3592]  A  more  fundamental  reason,  however,  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  describes  how 
God  having  revealed  Himself  partially  in  the  prophets  spoke  at  last 
completely  in  a  Son,  who,  though  man,  was  superior  to  angels. 
Concerning  this  Son  (says  the  Epistle)  the  Psalmist  cried  to  God 
"  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that 

^  [3590^]  "Some."  See  Joh.  Gr.  2214 — 5  on  the  probably /ar^/V/z/^  meaning 
in  phrases  connected  with  Pharisees,  which  may  throw  light  on  Marcan  phrases 
such  as  "scribes  of  the  Pharisees,"  "some  of  the  scribes"  etc  Dr  Biichler  (Der 
gtililaische  ^Ani-ka  ]Ares(ia  stoeiten  JahrhuncUrts,  Wien,  1906,  p.  138)  maintains 
— ably  and  doubtless  rightly — that,  in  the  controversy  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Levitical  hand-washing,  which  was  binding 
on  priests,  had  become  a  custom  universally  binding  on  laymen  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  centur},-.  But  Dr  Biichler  himself  (p.  130)  places  about  A.D.  100  the  burial 
of  Eleazar  ben  Chanok  imder  excommunication  for  rebelling  against  (Edijoth  v.  6) 
"  the  Lmo  (Torah)  of  hands."  Before  the  Shammaites  could  have  achieved  so 
complete  a  triumph,  a  controversy  may  well  have  raged  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. Jesus  appears  to  have  fought  at  the  outset  of  the  contest,  against  the  side 
that  was  destined  to  win.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  evangelistic  exaggerations 
(3362  (v)^) — such  as  the  Marcan  tradition  (Mk  vii.  3 — 5)  about  the  washings  of 
"the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews"  ;  but  still  it  appears  certain  that  some  of  those 
whom  men  in  Jerusalem  regarded  as  "builders  of  the  people,"  Jesus  r^arded  as 
building  a  City  of  Satan. 
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thou  visitest  him  ?  "  It  is  to  Him,  and  not  to  angels,  that  the  world  to 
come  is  to  be  "  subjected  "  as  the  Psalmist  predicts  ("  thou  didst  put 
all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet ")  (3377). 

After  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  has  thus  connected  the  incarnate 
Son  with  "  the  son  of  man "  in  the  eighth  Psalm,  he  proceeds 
to  explain  the  reason  for  the  incarnation  thus  :  "It  became  him 
for  whom  are  all  things... in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  chief-and-leader^  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings  ;  for 
both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one ; 
for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  saying, 
I  will  declare  thy  name  among  my  brethren... and  again.  Behold, 
I  and  the  children  that  God  hath  given  me.  Since,  then,  the  children 
are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  in  like  manner  partook 
of  the  same... for  verily  not  of  angels  doth  he  take  hold  [to  save 
them]  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^." 

[3593]  This  passage  seems  to  go  to  the  root  of  Christ's 
doctrine.  It  does  not  say  "bringing  many  to  glory,"  or  "bringing 
many  men  to  glory,"  but  "bringing  ma?iy  sons  to  glory  "  ;  for  it  is  as 
"sons,"  and  by  a  spiritual  sonship,  that  men  must  be  brought  to 
God.  This  explains  the  double  fitness  of  the  title  "  son  of  man." 
It  was  better  than  "  man,"  because  it  implied  that  the  bearer  of 
the  title  had  a  filial  duty  to  perform  for  "  man."  It  was  better,  for 
the  present,  than  "Son  of  God,"  because  "son  of  man"  laid  stress 
on  His  human  co-partnership  with  those  whom  He  "  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  brethren."  Both  He  and  they  were  "all  of  one," 
that  is,  all  sons  of  God.  But  the  present  need  was  that  He  should 
be  loved  and  followed  as  the  true  "son  of  man,"  as  "chief-and-leader" 
of  the  sons  of  man,  able  to  build  His  brethren  into  the  Temple  of 
the  redeemed,  who  are  converted  from  sons  of  man  into  perfected 
sons  of  God. 

Such  a  "chief-and-leader"  of  the  sons  of  man,  "not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren,"  might  carry  his  fellow-soldiers  with  him  in 
a  way  impossible  for  any  angel.  Placing  himself  at  their  head, 
he  might  make  them  feel  that  they  are  his  limbs,  his  body. 
Or  he  might  be  said  to  draw  his  followers  into  himself,  or  to 
breathe  his  spirit  into  them.     Whatever  metaphor  we  may  choose 

^  "Chief-and-leader,"  a-pxTi^^- 

'  Heb.  ii.  lo — 16.  "The  seed  of  Abraham"  stands  for  "the  elect  among  the 
seed  of  Adam,"  or  for  "the  seed  of  the  second  Adam,"  because  in  Abraham,  the 
elect,  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  be  blessed. 
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to  express  the  deed,  the  doer  makes  them  one  with  himself.  Then, 
being  himself  Son  of  God,  and  one  with  God,  such  a  son  of  man 
draws  the  other  sons  of  man  into  unity  with  his  Father  and  their 
Father  in  heaven.  Such  appears  to  be  the  argument  of  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  it  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with 
Christ's  doctrine  and  with  our  own  experience  of  the  links  between 
human  beings.  It  is  expressed  in  the  fourth  gospel  by  the  words 
"  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,"  that  is  to  say,  unto  my 
Father,  whom,  through  me,  you  have  been  led  to  recognise  as  your 
Father. 

The  Epistle  and  the  Psalm,  taken  thus  together,  help  us  to 
understand  how  natural  it  may  have  been  for  Jesus — even  after  He 
had  been  proclaimed  "Son  of  God"  from  heaven — to  put  aside  that 
title  when  given  to  Him  by  others,  and  to  insist  on  calling  Himself 
"  man  "  or  "  son  of  man."  To  the  Tempter's  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,"  He  is  said  to  have  replied  with  a  text  about  the  duty  of 
"  man  " — or  in  Aramaic,  "  son  of  man."  In  Mark  and  Luke  when 
the  "  devils "  call  Him  "  the  Holy  One  of  God,"  or  "  the  Son  of 
GodV'  He  rebukes  them.  In  the  fourth  gospel,  to  Nathanael's 
"Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,''  He  replies  that  Nathanael  shall  see 
"greater  things"  than  those  that  have  caused  this  outburst  of 
confession,  "  Ye  shall  see  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  son  of  man.''  To  be  "  son  of  man,"  as  Christ 
conceived  it,  was  to  be  greater  than  "  Son  of  God "  as  Nathanael 
conceived  it. 

[3594]  There  is  also  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  may- 
find  a  fitness  in  the  appellation  "son  of  man"  for  the  Builder  of  the 
Temple.  For  in  Hebrew  there  is  a  connection,  not  found  in  English,, 
between  the  thought  of  building  up  a  temple  and  building  up 
a  family.  Rachel,  when  childless,  hopes  to  be  "  built  up "  with 
children^  The  Lord  promises  to  "build  a  sure  house"  for  David, 
that  is,  to  continue  a  succession  of  his  children  ^  The  Jews  them- 
selves applied  to  David,  as  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  which  Jesus  apparently  quotes  about   Himself,  "The 

^  Mk  i.  24,  Lk.  iv.  34,  41. 

'■'  [3694  a]  Gen.  xxx.  3.  There  is  a  similarity  between  the  Hebrew  words 
"son"  and  "build,"  and  Gesen.  119 — 20  says  that  the  two  were  "possibly  orig. 
connected."     See  3600  a. 

^  [3694^]  I  S.  ii.  35.  See  Gesen.  124  3  which,  in  this  and  many  other 
passages,  gives  the  word  the  meaning  of  '*  perpetuate  and  establish  a  family." 
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stone  that  the  builders  rejected... ^"  Jesus  is  said  by  Matthew  to 
have  spoken  about  building  a  Church ;  and  this — if  it  was  to  fulfil 
the  prediction  of  Isaiah  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself  as  Mark  reports 
it*^ — was  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  "  for  all  the  nations,"  not  for  Jews  only 
but  for  all  the  sons  of  man.  When  therefore  He  took  on  Himself 
the  task  of  building  this  New  Temple,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  an 
ampler  purpose  than  that  which  David  had  in  view,  it  might  well 
follow  that,  not  "son  of  David,"  but  "son  of  Adam  or  Man,"  was  a 
more  fitting  title  for  the  Builder. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  understate  the  Son's 
connection  with  mankind,  in  saying,  "  He  was  ?iot  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren."  So  far  as  men  contained  the  image  of  the  Father 
according  to  which  the  first  man,  Adam,  was  made,  so  far  He  was 
bound  to  "honour  all  men"  as  the  Petrine  Epistle  says^. 

We  have  seen  above  that  in  the  Aramaic  Targum  of  Ezekiel  the 
prophet  is  called  "son  of  Adam,"  where  our  version  has  "son  of  man." 
If  Jesus  similarly  called  Himself"  son  of  Adam,"  He  might  mystically 
imply  (as  Paul  taught)  that  He,  as  the  second  Adam,  was  also  son  of 
the  first  Adam,  bearing,  and  undoing,  the  curse  that  had  fallen  on 
His  progenitor*. 

§  3.     Building  on  the  Rock 

[3595]  Matthew,  besides  implying,  with  Luke,  that  Jesus  bade 
His  disciples  build  on  the  Rock,  adds  that  He  said  to  Peter, 
"  P>lessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jonah... Thou  art  petros  (i.e.  rock- 


^  [3694  c]  Ps.  cxviii.  22  (quoted  in  Mk  xii.  10,  Mt.  xxi.  42,  Lk.  xx.  17).  The 
Targum  has  "the/<7MM  that  the  builders  rejected...."     See  3600a. 

2  Mk  xi.  17.  The  parall.  Mt.  xxi.  13,  Lk.  xix.  46  omit  "for  all  the  nations," 
but  the  clause  is  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  7  (LXX). 

"  [3594 aTl  I  Pet.  ii.  17  "Honour  (ri.yi.-f\(Tari)  all  men,  love  {a.yaira.Ti)  the 
brotherhood."  The  aorist  "honour"  (contrasted  with  the  present  "love") 
perhaps  means  that  we  cannot  continuously  and  invariably  "honour  all  men,"  but 
must  give  to  each  the  honour  that  is  due  to  him.  "  Honour"  implies  a  succession 
of  acts  ;  "love"  a  continuous  state  (see  Hort's  note). 

*  [3694^]  Comp.  i  Cor.  xv.  45  foil.  "  the  first  man  Adam. ..the  last  Adam. ..the 
first  man  is  out  of  the  earth,  of  dust. ..the  second  man  is  out  of  heaven."  Origen 
(on  Ps.  iv.  2)  says  "We  must  consider  also,  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour,  whether 
His  human  [element]  is  Son  of  Man,  Man  being  \,His'\  father,  in  virtue  of  the 
human  [element]  of  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (t^  ivOpwirlvip  rrjs  fUovos  rod 
6eov  ToD  dopdrov)." 
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stone)  and  on  this  peira  (rock)  will  I  build  my  Church \"  This 
resembles  a  Jewish  tradition  about  a  Builder,  who  could  not  at  first 
find  a  firm  foundation,  but  only  swamp.  At  last  he  discovered 
a  petra  beneath  the  swamp.  Even  so  God  passed  over  the  pre- 
ceding generations  as  unsound,  till  He  saw  Abraham,  and  said, 
"  I  have  found  a  petra" ;  therefore  He  called  Abraham  ^^rock"  as  it 
is  said  (Is.  li.  i)  "Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  were  hewn,"  and 
He  called  Israel  "  rocks\" 


'  [3595(2]  Mt.  vii.  24—5.  parall.  Lk.  \-i.  47 — 8;  Mt.  x\-i.  13 — 18.  "Simon 
son  0/ Jonah  (or,  John) "  recurs  only  in  Jn  i.  42,  "Thou  art  Simon  son  oijohn" 
with  "Cephas"  ("thou  shall  be  called  Cephas"),  ib.  xxi.  15 — 17  (thrice)  with 
"lovest  thou  me?"  Matthew  gives  the  impression  of  a  play  on  petra,  "rock,"  and 
Petros,  "  Peter."  But/^/ra  is  only  New  Heb.  not  Aram. ;  and  Petros  did  not  exist 
as  a  name  till  Greek  Christians  adopted  it  from  a  translation  of  the  Aram.  Cephas. 
In  pre-Christian  Gk,  to  say  that  a  man  was  "  like  petros "  meant  that  he  was  as 
senseless  or  unfeeling  as  a  piece  of  rock.  John  prepares  us  for  a  different  meaning 
by  sa}-ing  that  Petros  was  a  rendering  of  Cephas — which,  but  for  him  and  Paul,  we 
should  not  have  known.  In  Heb.,  Ceph  occurs  only  twice  (Gesen.  495  a)  meaning 
(pi.)  rocks  that  shelter  fugitives  or  outlaws.  In  Aram.,  besides  rendering  Heb.  y^D 
in  Numb.  xx.  8 — 11,  Is.  xxxii.  2  (of  the  rock  that  gives  water  or  shade)  it  freq. 
means  (Brederek  pp.  45,  116,  comp.  Le\y  Ch.  i.  362  a)  the  "  bank  "  of  the  Nile, 
Jordan,  Jabbok,  etc,  i.e.  the  firm  or  rocky  side  of  a  stream.  On  such  a  "  rock  "  one 
might  build  without  danger  from  the  periodical  floods  of  the  river,  and  Jesus  bids 
His  disciples  build  on  it  (not  on  the  sand)  so  as  to  be  safe  from  floods.  This 
precept  of  Jesus,  and  the  Aramaic  use  of  ceph,  make  it  probable  that  Jesus 
connected  Simon's  name  with  building  on  a  rock  safe  from  (3947  (x)  d)  "  the  floods 
of  Belial."  The  Psalms  regard  the  saints  as  lifted  up  above  these  floods — which 
sj-mbolize  the  assaults  of  evil — and  as  set  on  the  divine  Rock.  Hermas  ( Vis. 
iii.  2 — 5)  describes  those  "stones"  which  are  lifted  from  the  "depth"  and  built 
into  the  Tower  of  the  Church  as  "those  who  suffered  for  the  Lord's  sake."  Peter, 
according  to  Matthew,  was  lifted  up  from  the  waters  literally  (as  well  as  spiritually 
after  he  denied  his  Master).  John  connects  the  last  interview  between  Jesus  and 
"Simon  son  of  John  "  with  the  apostle's  future  martyrdom. 

'  [3595  b\  Le\->-  iv.  32  b  quoting  Yalk.  i.  243  b,  comp.  Taylor,  Aboth,  p.  i6a 
"And. ..rocks"  probably  refers  to  the  text  on  which  the  writer  is  commenting. 
Numb.  xxiiL  9,  "  from  the  top  ol the  rocks,"  i.e.  the  patriarchs,  from  whose  merits 
as  it  were  (according  to  Jewish  tradition)  Balaam  discerned  Israel's  future  glory. 

[3595  <:]  In  Exod.  Rab.  (on  xii.  i — 2  VViinsche  p.  107)  God  is  represented  as  saying, 
not  "  on  this  rock,"  but  "on  these"  i.e.  the  three  patriarchs  and  their  descendants, 
*T  will  build  the  world"  (comp.  i  S.  ii.  8,  Numb,  xxiii.  9).  The  discrepancy 
between  "one  stone"  and  "stones"  presents  itself  in  Gen.  xxviii.  11  "took  of  the 
stones  "  (R.  V.  has  "  took  one  of  the  stones,"  but  "  one  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
A.V.  omits  it),  ib.  18  "took  the  stone."  Jewish  traditions  {Gen.  Rab.  ad  loc) 
recognise  that  there  were  more  stones  than  one,  and  mostly  agree  that  the 
"stones"  represent  patriarchs  or  human  beings.  Targ.  Jer.  I  says  that  there 
were  "four"  stones.     Jer.  I  and  Jer.  II  agree  that  they  "became  om." 
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So,  in  the  Psalms,  God*  is  regarded  as  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation  ; 
either  as  being  our  steadfast  standing-place  amid  the  deep  waters  and 
the  mire  of  perplexity  and  trouble,  or  as  being  our  rocky  refuge  and 
fortress  protecting  us  from  enemies'. 

[3596]  But  we  must  not  put  entirely  aside  the  use  of  the  term  in 
Jewish  tradition,  to  signify  the  Rock  from  which  Israel  was  supplied 
with  water,  concerning  which  Paul  says  "  They  drank  of  a  Spiritual 
Rock  that  followed  them,  and  the  Rock  was  Christ " ;  it  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Song  of  Moses  where  the  title  is  introduced 
absolutely  thus,  "  The  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect^" 

In  this  last  sentence  the  word  for  '■'■perfect'"  is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  precept  to  Abraham  "  Walk  before  me  and  be  \\\ow  pei-fecf^'^ ;  and 
the  two  sentences  suggest  that,  although  "Rock"  does  not  occur  in 
the  revelation  to  Abraham,  yet  the  above-quoted  Jewish  tradition — 
about  the  "rock"  and  the  "swamp" — was  right  in  connecting  the 
Patriarch  with  the  thought  of  the  Rock  and  with  the  building  of  the 
Church  of  Israel.  Abraham  was  not  himself  the  Rock  of  Salvation. 
But  he  was  the  first  (in  Hebrew  tradition)  to  receive  into  himself 
that  Rock,  and  to  be  made  one  with  it.  The  Rock  was  God, 
revealed  as  unchangeable  Kindness,  or,  as  Scripture  calls  it,  "  kind- 
ness and  truth*,"  that  is,  kindness,  not  only  in  word,  but  also  in  deeds 
making  words  good  ;  but  Abraham  too,  was  rock — not  "  swamp." 

It  may  well  seem  a  strange  metaphor — "  to  receive  a  Rock." 
But  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  versatile  Hebrew  conceptions  of 
God  without  strange,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  metaphors.  Origen 
seems  to  imply  the  thought  of  "  receiving  the  Rock  "  when  he  says 
that  "  all  the  imitators  of  Christ  become  a  Rock  even  as  He  is  a 
Rock","  and  he  speaks  of  "a  Peter"  or  "a  rock-stone,"  as  a  generic 

^  Ps.  xl.  2,  comp.  xviii.  2,  31  etc.     It  is  often  joined  to  "fortress." 

^  I  Cor.  X.  4,   Deut.  xxxii.  4,  comp.  ib.  13,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16. 

^  [3696  a]  Gen.  xvii.  i.  It  should  have  been  added  above  (3478 — 92)  that  the 
noun  (Dn)  corresponding  to  this  adj.  is  habitually  rendered  by  Aq.  a-n-Xdriji  {e.g. 
Ps.  xxvi.  I  R.V.  "integrity,"  LXX  axaKla,  Sym.  dfiwu&rTji,  E'.  TeXeidrrii)  which 
occurs  in  Rom.  xii.  8  R.V.  txt  "liberality,"  A.V.  "simplicity."  These  facts 
shew  that  no  one  English  word  can  express  the  Hebrew  here  rendered  "perfect." 

*  "Kindness  and  truth,"  see  3653^,  and  the  author's  Apologia,  pp.  28 — 31. 

'  Orig.  Hom.Jer.  xvi.  3,  perh.  better  "become  rock  even  as  He  is  rock."  Comp. 
ib.  Comtn.  Matth.  xii.  10  Il^rpa  (v.r.  Trdrpos)  ykp  ttSs  6  Xpiarov  fxadriTijs  a^'  ov 
fiTLVov  ol  iK  irvevfjLariKTJi  aKo\ov0o'u<rr)i  irirpas,  koX  eirl  iraaav  ttjv  roiavrrjv  wiTpar 
olKoSofxeirat  6  iKKKrjaiaariKbs  tras  \(iiyos...iv  eKaffrif)  yhp  ruv  reKeluv . . .tariv  t)... 
iKKXriffla,  i.e.  each  believer  is  "rock"  (as  distinct  from  "sand") ;  and  the  great  rock- 
mass  of  such  believers  is  the  Rock,  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  identified  with  Christ. 
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term  for  anyone  that  has  "made  room  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  in  himself  from  the  Word^"  Using  another  metaphor,  the 
Epistle  of  Peter  speaks  of  Jesus  as  "  a  living  stone,"  to  whom  we  are 
to  come  "as  living  stones"  and  to  be  "built  up,"  as  "a  spiritual 
house";  then,  passing  into  literal  statement,  the  writer  adds  "to 
be  a  holy  priesthood^." 

The  same  passage  implies  that  these  "living  stones"  are  to  be 
"babes"  feeding  on  "milk" — "As  newborn  babes,  long  for  the 
spiritual  mtlk..M  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  to  whom 
coming,  a  living  stone..."  \  But  this  astonishing  transition  becomes 
less  astonishing  when  we  remember  that  the  Stone  or  Rock  gave 
"water"  and  "honey"  and  "oil"  to  Israel.  And  Philo,  commenting 
on  this  food-producing  Rock,  says  that  it  is  "the  Wisdom  of  God, 
who  (fem.)  is  the  Nurse  and  Foster  Mother  and  Rearer  of  those  who 
seek  after  life  incorruptible ^"  Thus  the  metaphor  of  the  Rock  runs 
into  the  metaphor,  so  frequently  mentioned  above,  of  the  Nursing 
Father. 

[3597]  In  Christ's  doctrine,  we  cannot  doubt  that  "the  Rock" 
implied  "steadfastness  in  beneficence,"  that  is,  "truthfulness  in 
kindness."  These  two  words,  "kindness  and  truth,"  were  words 
that  would  "  never  pass  away,"  remaining  an  eternal  revelation  of 
God  the  All-Sufficing.  This  revelation  had  been  given  to  Abraham, 
who,  as  the  fourth  gospel  says,  "  saw  "  the  "  day  "  of  Christ.  It  was 
also  impressed  on  the  minds  of  many  of  Abraham's  descendants 
through  the  faith  of  their  ancestor,  and  through  that  of  his  lineal 
and  spiritual  representatives,  the  heroes  of  Israel. 

But  it  was  intended  to  be  impressed  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
not  merely  by  a  vision  of  "the  day"  of  "the  son  of  man"  but  by 
"the  son  of  man"  Himself,  when  recognised,  as  by  Peter,  to  be 
"the  Son  of  the  living  God."  This  explains  why  Jesus  closes  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  parable  of  the  Rock.  He  had 
bidden  the  disciples  become  "  perfect,"  as  Abraham  the  faithful  had 
been  commanded  to  become  "perfect."     Now  He  reminds  them  of 

^  Orig.   Cels.  vi.  77  ef  tU  iffrt  II^pos  x**P^'^^  '^*'  '^i  iKKXiffflas  iv  iavrtp 

olKoSo/jLrjv  avb  rov  \6yov. 

*  I  Pet.  ii.  2 — 5. 

'  [3696  <5]  Philo  i.  213.  This  Rock,  he  says,  is  elsewhere  called  Manna. 
We  have  to  remember  that  Philo,  not  knowing  Hebrew,  could  not  comment  on 
Rock  in  the  sense  of  Support  or  Fortress,  because  /Ae  Heb.  "rock,^''  when  applied 
to  God  in  this  sense  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  never  translated  T^rpa  by  the  LXX, 
which  renders  it  "God"  (e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  15  etc.)  or  paraphrases  it. 
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the  Rock,  who  was  not  only  kind  in  word  but  also  "true"  to  His 
word  in  deeds,  and  He  bids  them  build  upon  that  Rock,  whose 
"work"  is  "perfect,"  by  "doing,"  as  well  as  "hearing,"  His 
commandments. 

In  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  written,  "  When  the  earth  and  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved,  I  have  set  up  the  pillars  of  it^," 
the  "I"  is  explained  by  Jewish  tradition  as  being  "Israel,"  setting  up 
the  pillars  at  Sinai  when  the  nation  bound  itself  to  observe  the  Law. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  (3601) — 
one  of  great  antiquity  even  if  not  of  the  antiquity  usually  assigned 
to  it — says  that  the  Universe  is  stayed  on  the  Law,  the  Worship^  and 
the  bestowal  of  Kindnesses.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  that  the 
Universe  is  stayed  on  the  Love  of  God  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  sons  of  man  so  as  to  make  them  one  with  God ;  and  His 
action  was  to  impart  this  love  to  the  sons  of  man  by  inducing  them 
first  to  love  and  trust  and  draw  near  to  Him,  as  "son  of  man,"  so 
that  they  might  be  thereby  unconsciously  led  into  the  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  be  drawn  upwards  in  the  glory  of  the  Son  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father. 

[3598]  How  then,  in  brief,  can  we  define  the  Rock  on  which 
Christ  built  and  bade  us  build  ?  Was  it  really  anything  more  than  a 
profound  belief  in  the  humanity  of  God  ?  Yes,  because  mere 
humanity  is  compatible  with  a  weakness  of  intellect  and  deficiency 
of  power  that  would  be  incompatible  with  what  we  feel  to  be  a  fit 
human  representation  of  divine  nature. 

But  what  more?  An  indefinable  "more."  We  cannot  define 
any  person.  Least  of  all  persons  can  Christ  be  defined.  What 
was  it  in  Christ  that  called  forth  from  Peter  his  passionate 
outburst  of  conviction?  How  far  was  the  apostle  moved  by  the 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty  of  Christ's  teaching?  How  far  by  His 
marvellous  acts  of  faith  healing?  How  far  by  fulfilment  of  prophecy? 
How  far  by  His  direct  pronouncements  of  forgiveness  of  sin?  How 
far  by  His  indirect  influence  resulting  in  a  sense  of  forgiveness? 
We  cannot  say. 

We  must  confess  that  Peter  himself  could  probably  have  given 
no  better  account  of  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  hail  "  the  son  of 
man  "  as  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  than  that  which  he  gives  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  "  Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life."     We  are  obliged— 

1  Ps.  Ixxv.  3  on  which  see  Midrash  (Wlinsche,  vol.  ii.  p.  6)  and  Rashi. 
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as  so  often — to  mix  our  metaphors,  and  to  say  *'  It  was  not  really 
the  Rock,  but  the  water  from  the  spiritual  Rock  that  flowed  into  the 
hearts  of  Peter  and  the  rest,  and  forced  them  by  inmost  experience 
to  confess  that  this  '  son  of  man '  gave  them  a  new  sense  of  being 
sons  of  God,  so  that  in  Him  they  felt  themselves  drawn  near  to  the 
Father  in  heaven."  But  in  saying  this,  we  are  passing  from  the  Rock 
of  protection  to  the  Rock  of  nourishment  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
In  effect,  we  are  saying,  "  They  drank  of  a  Spiritual  Rock  that 
followed  them,  and  the  Rock  was  Christ." 

[3599]  When  the  second  Temple  was  destroyed,  so  that  the 
Shechinah,  or  Divine  Presence,  was  no  longer  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  taught  that  it  still  remained  with  any  assembly  of  the 
faithful  on  certain  conditions :  "  Two  that  sit  together  and  are 
occupied  with  words  of  Torah  (that  is,  with  the  Law)  have  the 
Shechinah  among  them  "  :  "Three  that  have  eaten  at  one  table  and 
have  said  over  it  words  of  the  Law  are  as  if  they  had  eaten  of  the 
table  of  THE  PLACE  {i.e.  of  God)\"  There  are  many  other 
traditions  to  the  same  effect.  That  is  to  say,  not  having  the 
Temple  as  their  centre,  they  rallied  round  the  Law. 

This  Jewish  doctrine  seems  to  resemble  traditions  of  Matthew, 
who  quotes  the  title  "  God  with  us "  ("  Immanuel ")  in  connection 
with  Jesus,  and  represents  Him  as  saying,  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them'*." 
But  a  great  difference  divides  discussions  or  meditations  on  "  the 
Law" — even  in  Hillel's  sense  of  the  term — from  the  consciousness 
of  the  personal  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Ezekiel's  last  words 
are  "The  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be.  The  Lord  is  thire^." 
The  last  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  are  a  promise  of  the  perpetual 
presence  of  a  Person,  "  I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  worlds"  That  gives  a  personal  end  or  climax  to  the  gospel,  and 
so  does  John  in  his  quiet  and  unsensational  record  of  Christ's  last 
words,  "Follow  thou  me'."  These  words — even  though  we  may  have 
to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  way  in  which,  through  vision 
and  voice,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  disciples — express  the  historical 
fact  that  the  strength  of  Christ's  Church  was  felt  to  be,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Church,  not  His  Law  but  His  Presence  or  Spirit. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Christ's  conviction  of  the  impending  fall 

1  Abolh  iii.  3,  6  foil. 

2  Ml  L  23,  xviii.  20.  '  Ezek.  zlviil.  35. 
*  Ml  xxviii.  20.                                      '  Jn  xxi.  19,  22. 
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of  the  material  Temple  led  Him  to  emphasize  at  an  early  period 
that  doctrine — about  the  presence  of  the  Shechinah  among  men, 
independent  of  buildings  "made  with  hands" — which  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple  suggested  faintly  to  some  of  the  later  prophets. 
This  doctrine  the  Talmudic  traditions  concentrated  round  the 
study  of  the  Law.  But,  in  our  Lord's  doctrine,  the  centre  was  not 
the  Law  of  Moses,  nor  any  Law,  but  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Him  who  at  first  called  Himself  "  son  of  man  "  and  at  last  led  His 
disciples  to  worship  Him  as  Son  of  God. 

§  4.     Building  with  authority 

[3600]  We  have  been  led  to  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a 
Builder  of  a  Temple  on  a  Rock.  The  Temple  is  the  spiritual  house 
of  His  Father  in  heaven  and  consists  of  human  souls.  The  Rock 
may  be  variously  regarded  as  the  Father,  or  as  the  Son  through 
whom  the  Father  is  revealed,  or  as  the  God-given  faith  of  man  in  the 
Father  through  the  Son.  And  the  Son  works,  under  the  title  of 
"  son  of  man  "  on  earth,  to  reveal  to  the  sons  of  man  their  Father  in 
heaven.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  art  of  building,  the  means  by 
which  the  Builder  proposed  to  effect  the  work,  and  how  this  art  and 
these  means  harmonized  with  His  self-adopted  title,  "  son  of  man." 

"  Builders  of  Jerusalem  "  was  a  name  given  by  Jewish  tradition  to 
the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrin^  It  seems  to  imply  authority  of  some 
kind.  Jeremiah  receives  a  commission  to  prophesy  in  the  words, 
"  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms  to  pluck  up  and 
break  down.../^  build  and  to  plants"  This,  too,  implies  authority. 
In  considering  Jesus  as  one  "building"  with  "authority,"  it  may  be 
of  use  to  compare  the  Talmudic  ideal  of  the  "Builders  of  Jerusalem" 
with  the  prophetic  ideal  of  "building"  as  indicated  by  Jeremiah, 
and  to  compare  both  with  the  "  building "  contemplated  by  our 
Lord. 


^  [3600a]  On  Cant.  i.  5  "daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  Exod.  Rab.  says  (on 
Exod.  XV.  I,  Wiinsche,  p.  181)  "Our  Rabbis  have  said,  Read  not  'daughters'  but 
'builders,'  by  vifhich  must  be  understood  the  Great  Synhedrium  of  Israel  which 
sits  and  builds  up  Jerusalem."  Comp.  Is.  xlix.  17  "thy  children,"  but  Targ.  and 
LXX  "builders"  or  "build"  (and  so  R.V.  marg.  "some  anc.  auth.  'thy 
builders'").  See  3694a  on  the  similarity  between  '^ son"  and  ''build"  Levy 
i.  242  a  quotes  Pesik.  r.s.  43,  73  d  the  heathen  that  came  to  Abraham  "  were  built 
up  in  Israel,"  which  he  renders  "were  taken  as  children  of  Israel." 

*  Jer.  i.  10. 
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[3601]  The  former,  the  Talmudic  ideal,  is  indicated  by  the 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers.  This  work — mostly  A.D.  70 — 170, 
but  including  a  very  few  earlier  sayings — opens  as  follows  :  "  Moses 
received  [the]  Law  from  Sinai  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua 
to  Elders  \  and  Elders  to  Prophets,  and  Prophets  delivered  it  to  the 
Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They  said  three  things  (///.  words), 
*  Be  [ye]  deliberate  in  decision,'  and  '  Raise  up  (/;/.  cause  to  stand) 
many  disciples,'  and  ' Make  a  fence  for  [?the]  Law.' "  Then  follows 
this  saying,  "Simon  the  Righteous  was  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  He  used  to  say,  '  On  three  things  (///.  words)  the 
world  is  made  to  stand,  on  the  Law,  and  on  the  Service  [in  the 
Temple],  and  on  the  bestowal  of  Kindnesses'.'" 

In  this  Talmudic  view,  the  Building  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Law,  round  which  a  "  fence  "  must  be  made,  so  that  no  one  may 
come  near  to  the  sacred  structure,  much  less  violate  it.  The  second 
saying  points  to  the  structure  of  "  the  world "  as  based  on  three 
pillars,  of  which  the  Law  is  one,  but  "  the  bestowal  of  kindnesses  " 
is  another.  The  third  saying  indicates  both  the  wrong  motive  and 
the  right  motive  for  obedience  to  the  Law.  "  Antigonus  of  Soko 
received  from  Simon  the  Righteous.  He  used  to  say,  '  Be  not  as 
servants  that  minister  to  the  Master  with  a  view  to  receive  recom- 
pense ;  but  be  as  servants  that  minister  to  the  Master  without  a 
view  to  receive  recompense ;  and  let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon 
you.'"'  It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  "fear,"  not  "love," 
should  be  enjoined  as  the  motive.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  "  fear  "  of  the  Lord  means  such  a  reverence  for  God's  goodness 
as  is  compatible  with  perfect  joy,  as  in  the  saying  "  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart ^." 

^  Josh.  xxiv.  31,  Judg.  ii.  7. 

2  [3601a]  This  saying  (Dalman,  Words  p.  163)  is  probably  not  so  early  as 
Simon  the  Righteous  (c.  280  B.C.),  but  (Taylor)  "the  fact  that /roy^r,  which  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,"  is  not  specially  mentioned  here,  indicates  an 
ancient  date.  '^  The  Law,"  in  the  second  saying,  perhaps  means  "the  [above- 
mentioned]  Law,"  called  simply  '"Law"  in  the  first  saying.  On  "the  service," 
see  Rom.  ix.  4  "whose  is  the  adoption... and  the  giving-of-the-Law  (^  vofiodeffUt), 
and  the  service  {i)  XaTpda)  and  the  promises...." 

3  [3601  6]  Sir.  i.  n.  Note  that  God  is  twice  called  (Gen.  xxxi.  43,  53)  "the 
fear  of  Isaac  " — that  is,  the_^ar  of  the  patriarch  whose  name  was  "  laughter." 

The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
[3601  f]   In  adducing  evidence  of  pre-Christian  Jewish   teaching,  not  much 
mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  because 
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of  the  numerous  Christian  interpolations  and  modifications  in  that  work,  and 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them.  The  Armenian  text,  says  Prof.  Charles 
(p.  xxvii),  is  "notable  for  its  comparative  freedom"  from  them,  but,  he  adds,  "on 
almost  every  page  it  is  guilty  of  unjustifiable  omissions."  This  creates  a  gap  in 
the  evidence.  We  cannot  tell,  so  far  as  the  Armenian  text  is  concerned,  whether 
its  omission  of  what  looks  like  a  Christian  interpolation  may  be  (i)  an  instance  of 
its  ^^ comparative  freedom''''  from  such  interpolations,  or  (2)  an  instance  of  its 
^^unjustifiable  omissions." 

Hence,  whereas  Prof.  Charles  takes  it  as  proved  (p.  xciv)  that  "we  must 
assume  our  Lord's  acquaintance"  with  the  Testaments,  Dr  Plummer  (Gospel 
according  to  S.  Matthew  p.  xxxiv  foil.)  maintains  that  the  Testaments  have  been 
modified  from  the  gospels,  and  especially  from  Matthew.  The  question  is  one  of 
great  difficulty.  It  is  not  to  be  decided  except  after  an  investigation  of  a  large 
number  of  instances  of  alleged  similarity  between  the  Testaments  and  the  gospels. 
And  it  is  not  enough  to  ask,  in  each  case.  Have  the  Testaments  borrowed  from  the 
gospels  or  the  gospels  from  the  Testaments  ?  We  7nusi  also  ask.  Is  there  anything 
in  Scripture  like  this?  Can  it  be  that  both  the  Testaments  and  the  gospels  shew,  in 
this  parallelism,  different  developments  of  one  and  the  same  scriptural  original? 

A  specimen  of  such  investigation  is  given  below,  connected  with  the  passage 
placed  first  by  Prof.  Charles  (p.  Ixxviii)  among  "the  passages  in  St  Matthew 
which  show  the  influence  of  the  Testaments,"  thus: — 

"  I .     Forgiveness : — 

[Mt.]  xviii.    15  'Edi'   5^   afiaprriay  6  Test.    Gad    vi.   3  ()3)  'Edv   ris   a/xap- 

dS€\<f>6i  ffov  Kara  aov  (but  W. H.   om.  xTjcrei   els  vi  elwi  avri^  iv    elpiivjj...Kal 

Kard  aov)  iiiraye   IXey^of   aiirov   fxera^v  ia.v...^JLeTavo-f)(Tig  &<p€S  aiirQ. 
ffov  Kal  avTOv  fibvov  (but  W.H.  fibvov).  vi.  6 'H(ri)xcicro»'  ^t]  i\iy^-QS.... 

35  'Eaj"  /iTj  d<f>'^€  'iKaaros  rQ  ddeXipip  vi.    7    (misprinted  v.    7)  'A^ej   a&rifi 

aiiTov  dird  tCjv  Kapdiwv  vfiCov.  dvb  KapSias. 

"  With  the  above  we  must  take  St  Luke  xvii.  3 

'Eai'  dfidpry  6  dd€\<f>6s  crov  iinTifirjaov  avrf,  /cat  (dv  fieravo'/iffr]  d<pes  avrifi." 

On  this  Prof  Charles  makes  this  brief  comment :  "That  the  N.T.  passages  are 
here  dependent  cannot  reasonably  be  denied.  See,  further,  §  27,  p.  xciii." 
In  pp.  xcii — iii,  he  adds  that  the  contribution  to  the  doctrine  on  forgiveness  in 
Test.  Gad\'\.  3 — 7  is  "a  passage  of  truly  epoch-making  importance,"  and  contains 
"the  most  remarkable  statement  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness  in  all  ancient 
literature."  He  also  contrasts  Gad  effectively  with  many  passages  of  inferior 
morality  in  O.T.  But  he  gives  no  further  proof  that  Matthew  borrowed  from 
Gad,  and  no  disproof  that  both  Matthew  and  Gad  borrowed  from  Scripture. 

[3601  d'\  Passing  to  the  investigation  of  these  passages  and  asking  ' '  What  is 
there  in  Scripture  like  this?"  we  are  met  by  the  counter -question  "What  do  you 
mean  by  'this'l  For  Matthew  and  Gad  have  i\iyx<^,  but  Luke  has  iwirtfiau. 
Are  these  the  same?"  They  are  certainly  not  the  same.  'EmrtfMu,  "rebuke" 
(in  O.T.  ^ya)  is,  in  N.T.,  frequently  applied  to  the  "rebuking"  of  evil  spirits; 
but  iX^yxto  often  means  "shewing  a  man  his  faults,"  or  "admonishing," 
e.g.  Heb.  xii.  5  "'faint  not  when  thou  art  shewn  thy  faults  by  him  \i.e.  by  God]' 
(Prov.  iii.  n  (flD^)),"  Rev.  iii.  19  "As  many  as  I  love,  /  shew  them  their  faults 
and  chasten  them,"  In  3  Tim.  iv.  2  **shew  them  their  faults"  comes  before 
^'rebuke."  Ben  Sira  says  (xi.  7)  "Understand  first  and  [not  till]  then  rebuke." 
But  about  '■^ shewing  faults"  or  "admonishing,"  he  says  (xix.  13 — 17)  "Admonish 
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(AeT^or)  a  friend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not  done  [it] ;  and,  if  he  hath  done  anght, 
[admonish  him]  that  he  may  never  repeat  it.  Admonish  thy  (top)  friend,  it  may 
be  he  hath  not  said  [it],  and,  if  he  hath  said  it,  [admonish  him]  that  he  may  not 
say  it  a  second  time.  Admonish  a  friend,  for  often  it  is  a  slander,  and  tnist  not 
every  tale....  Admonish  thy  neighbour  (tw  xXiftrbr  aov)  before  threatenii^  and 
give  place  to  the  Law  of  the  Most  High." 

[3601^]  Phis  passage  of  Ben  Sira  bids  us  look  back  to  Scripture  for  some 
source  of  this  excellent  doctrine  about  "admonishing"  wthout  "threatening," 
especially  as  its  last  words  may  possibly  indicate  some  reference  to  the  Law. 
Such  a  source  is  found  in  Lev.  six.  17 — 18  "Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in 
thine  heart;  thou  shalt  surely  adtnonish  (03')  thy  neighbour  and  not  bear  sin 
because  of  him.  Thou  shalt  not  take  vei^eance  nor  bear  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thj-self :  I  am  the 
Lord."'  The  preceding  verses  forbid  various  evil  acts  and  words,  and  now  this 
passage  ("not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart"')  adds,  in  effect,  "It  is  not  enough 
to  do  and  say  what  is  externally  neighbourly ;  you  must  also  be  neighbourly  in 
heart"  This  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  expresses  thus  (Etheridge)  ^'^ Speak  not 
bland  words  with  your  lips,  ha\'ing  hatred  to  your  brother  in  your  hearts;  bat 
repro%"ing  you  shall  reprove  your  neighbour  (Walton,  neighbours);  and,  though  it 
make  you  ashamed  (Walton,  but  if  he  be  put  to  shame)  you  shall  not  contract  sin 
on  account  of  him...."  Rashi  says  "You  are  not  to  put  him  to  shame  in  the  sight 
of  the  many,"  and  this  is  a  widely-spread  tradition.  Perhaps  the  Rabbis  inferred 
this  thought,  of  not  putting  to  shame,  from  the  meaning  of  TO',  "admonish"  as 
meaning  kindly  monition,  distinct  from  rebuke  or  reNTling.  Or  they  may  have 
inferred  it  from  the  preceding  prohibition  to  be  a  "tale-bearer,"  so  that  the 
meaning  is,  "Instead  of  going  about  repeating  to  strangers  a  charge  against  your 
neighbour,  go  to  him  and  discuss  it  with  him  alone,  so  as  to  avoid  putting  him  to 
public  shame." 

The  first  instance  of  "admonition"  in  the  Bible  is  when  Abraham  (Gen.  xxL  15) 
^^ admonished  (03%  R.V.  reproved)  Abimelech."  Abimelech  replied  "I  know  not 
who  hath  done  this  thing. .  .neither  yet  heard  I  of  it  except  to-day."  If  Abraham 
had  "rebuked"  Abimelech,  he  would  have  been  found  breaking  Ben  Sira's  rule, 
and  "rebuking"  before  he  had  "understood."  Jewish  comments  (Gen.  Rab.  ad 
loc)  regard  Abraham's  monition,  or  correction,  as  a  friendly  act: — ^''Correction 
leads  to  love  (Prov.  ix.  8).  A  friendship  that  is  not  bound  up  with  correction  is 
no  friendship."  Similarly  In  Memoriam  connects  "reverence"  for  a  friend's 
"blame"  with  "striving"  for  his  "applause." 

[3601/ J  These  facts  indicate  (i)  that  Matthew's  and  Gad's  "admonish'^  is' 
scriptural,  and  that  Luke's  "rebuke"'  is  non-scriptural;  (2)  that  Matthew's 
"betwixt  thee  and  him  alone"  resembles  the  traditions  represented  by  Rashi 
("»»a^...w»  the  sight  of  the  many")  whereas  Gad's  '^in  peace"  (comp.  Didach.  rv.  3 
^^ admonish  one  another,  not  in  anger,  but  in  peace,  as  ye  find  it  [enjoined]  (cij 
#X«Te)  in  the  gospel")  resembles  Ben  Sira  ('■^before  threatening'');  and  (3)  that  all 
these  traditions,  and  many  others  like  them,  may  very  well  have  been  independently 
derived  from  the  fountain-head  in  Leviticus  (xix.  17 — 18). 

As  regards  the  parallelism  between  Matthew  (xviiL  35)  and  Gad  (vi.  7)  "from 
your  hearts,''  or  ^^/rom  the  heart,"  it  appears  to  be  a  part,  and  a  very  important 
one,  of  the  Levitical  source,  "thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart"  ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  an  additional  indication  of  Lake's  general  misunderstanding  of  the 
passage,  that  he  has  omitted  it. 
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[3601  ^]  The  context  in  Gad  has  other  indications  of  dependence  on  expositions 
of  Leviticus,  or  on  Ben  Sira,  or  on  confused  tradition,  e.g.  vi.  3  of  which  Prof. 
Charles  gives  two  Greek  versions,  which  I  render  literally  thus  : — 

(0  (2) 

"speak   to  him  peace  and   in   thy  "speak    to    him    in   peace,    having 

soul  retain  not  guile."  separated  from   thyself  the   venom   of 

hatred,  and  in  thy  soul  retain  not guileP 

These  appear  to  be  attempts  to  express  the  Levitical  precept  '■^not  to  bear  sin" — 
of  which,  as  we  learn  from  Breithaupt's  notes  on  Rashi,  there  were  several 
explanations — and  also  the  precept  "not  to  bear  any  grudge."  This  last  the  LXX 
inadequately  rendered  "thou  shalt  not  be  wrathful,"  ov  fj.r]vieh,  bufAXXos  has  oi 
vaparr)pTficrr],  "thou  shalt  not  store  up  [an  injury]." 

Soon  afterwards  comes  this  passage  in  Gad,  almost  every  word  of  which  has 
a  various  reading  (vi.  6 — 7)  "But  if  he  deny  it  and  is  ashamed  [alSeffd^)  being 
admonished  (v.r.  ye  deny  it  and  ai-e  ashamed),  be  quiet  (•^ffi^xacoi',  v.r.  kuI 
Tjo-vxdffBri,  and  is  quiet),  do  not  admonish  him  {v.r.  e^a^ris,  i.e.  do  not  provoke  him 
to  fury).  For  he  that  denies  repents  of  having  done  thee  wrong.  And  through 
fear  he  is  keeping  [?  likely  to  keep]  the  peace  [koX  [0o/37?^eis]  elprjve'uei).  But  if  he 
is  shameless  and  persists  in  his  spitefulness,  even  in  that  case,  forgive  him  from  the 
heart  ax\d.give  to  God  the  [work  of]  vengeance." 

Here  the  clause  about  being  "ashatned"  appears  to  be  a  version  of  the 
corresponding  clause  above  quoted  from  the  Targum  on  Leviticus,  where  Etheridge, 
Walton,  and  Rashi  agreed  in  some  mention  of  shame. 

The  precept  "be  quiet,"  Tjcri/xacov,  is  perhaps  a  repetition  of  the  clause, 
enjoining  peacefulness  or  privacy,  rendered  above  "in  peace,"  or  "peace,"  or 
"betwixt  thee  and  him."  But  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  ignored  that  the  word  in 
this  form,  rjcrijxao-ov,  occurs  only  once  elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  namely, 
in  the  (erroneous)  LXX  of  Genesis  (iv.  7)  where  God  says  to  Cain,  "Be  quiet 
(V^X''"'*"')'"  Philo  ad  loc.  (comp.  3563  h)  takes  it  as  a  warning  to  a  sinner  to 
retain  at  all  events  a  feeling  of  shame  ("erubescens  pudore"),  comp.  Jas.  iii.  14 
"  If  ye  have  bitter  jealousy  z.r\A  faction  in  your  heart,  glory  not — "  In  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  text  of  Gad,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Greek  editor,  perceiving  that  the 
passage  prohibited  the  hatred  of  brethren,  may  have  inserted  from  the  Greek  Bible 
the  warning  given  to  the  first  brother-hater.  M  ote  also  that  the  Armenian  text  in 
Gad,  like  Philo,  connects  "keeping  quiet"  with  the  feeling  of  "shame,"  ia.v  bh 
. . .aldeffd^Te  AeYx^M^J'ot  7)avxo.aaT€,  "but  if  ye  are  ashamed  being  admonished 
keep  quiet. "_ 

The  clause  "he  is  likely  to  keep  the  peace,"  and  other  clauses,  resemble  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Ben  Sira,  "If  he  has  done  it,  that  he  may  not  do  it 
again."  The  last  clause  "Give  to  God  the  \work  of]  vengeance,"  also  resembles 
Ben  Sira,  "  Give  place  to  the  Law  of  the  Most  High."  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
has  this,  along  with  the  precept  "avenge  not  yourselves,"  but  worded  diffetently 
(xii.  19)  "Give  place  to  the  wrath  [of  God],  for' it  is  written  (Deut.  xxxii.  35) 
*  Vengeance  is  mine....''"  The  three  versions  seem  all  to  point  back  to  the  brief 
clause  "/  am  the  Lord,"  which,  in  Leviticus,  concludes  the  precept  not  to  take 
vengeance  or  to  bear  grudge  (xix.  18)  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance...! am  the 
Lord,"  that  is  to  say,  "Obey  my  command  and  leave  the  result  to  me  ;  vengeance 
is  mine." 

That  Gad  vi.  3 — 7  is  largely  borrowed  from  Ben  Sira  xix.  13 — 17  is  made  all 
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the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Prof.  Charles  himself  brackets  a  portion  of  the 
former  as  being  an  interpolation  "based  on  Prov.  xxv.  8 — lo  and  possibly  on  Sir. 
xix.  8 — 9,"  (Gad  vi.  5)  "Let  not  a  stranger  heai  in  a  contest  your  (vfiiiiw  is  the 
best  supported  reading)  secret  lest  he  [i.e.  your  adversaiy]  be  confirmed  in  hatred 

of  thee  and  commit  a  great  sin  against  thee "     The  bracketed  passage  is  not 

alleged  to  be  omitted  by  a  single  authority.  The  editor  apparently  omits  it  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  of  its  incoherence.  Incoherence,  however,  is  a  natural 
result  when  a  writer  or  editor  tries  to  combine  many  divergent  versions  of  one  and 
the  same  tradition. 

[3601  A]  As  another  apparent  instance  of  confusion  take  Gad  vL  4  "But  if  he 
denies  it,  do  not  be  quarrelsome  with  him,  lest  by  his  swearing  [?that  he  is  guiltless] 
thou  become  doubly  sinful."  After  "lest,"  Prof.  Charles  places,  in  his  English 
version,  "catching  the  poison  from  thee,"  transposing  it  from  vi.  5  ;  but  it  appears 
to  make  poor  sense  in  either  position.  It  reads  like  a  reduplication  of  \i.  3 
"banishing  (i^opiaai)  the  poison  of  hatred,"  and  a  confiision  would  be  easy  between 
"putting  away  (SaXijp)  hatred  from  thyself  {avb  <rov)"  and  "taking  (Xa/3wi')  the 
infection  of  hatred  from  thee  (ax6  cov),"  ^aXwr  being  confiised  with  Xa/3<^ 
{Corrections  Zll  a,  486  a).  But  this  is  a  minor  point  compared  with  the  sudden 
introduction  of  '^'^ swearing"  as  causing  a  double  sin. 

This  seems  so  far-fetched  that  it  points  to  some  verbal  confiision  as  its  origin. 
Compare  also  with  the  gospel  texts  the  following  extracts  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes  and  from  Ephrem,  both  of  which  introduce  the  word  "satisfy"  or 
^^  enough" : — 

Mt.  xviii.  15 — 21  Lk.  xvii.  3 — 4 

"...if  he  hearken  unto  thee,   thou  "...if  he  repent,  forgive  him;  and  if 

hast  gained   thy  brother — But    if   he       seven  times...." 
hearken  not " 

"Peter   said,    How  often...?     Until 
seven  times?" 

Jerome,  adv.  Pelag.  iii.  ad  init.  Ephrem  (p.  163) 

"Et  in  eodem  volumine   {i.e.   evan-  "Quoties,  si  inmepeccat  frater  mens, 

gelio  Xazaraeorum) :  'Si  peccaverit,'  dimittamei?  Usque  ad  septies,  jo/txn^ 
inquit,  '  frater  tuus  in  verbo  et  satis  tibi  est  ?  " 
fuerit  [septies  in  die  suscipe  eum].' 
Dixit  illi  Simon  discipulus  ejus,  'Septies 
in  die?'  Respondit  Dominus  et  dixit 
ei,  'Edam  ego  dico  tibi,  usque  septu- 
agies  septies." " 

[3601  »■]  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  '■'■  satis  fecerit"  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Nazarenes,  may  be  connected  with  the  tradition  about  "■seven."  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mt., 
and  Wagenseil  on  Sota  p.  aoj,  shew  that  there  were  many  Jewish  traditions  about 
the  number  of  times  of  the  "admonishing,"  based  on  the  twofold  use  of  the  verb  in 
Lev.  xix.  17  ''admonishing  thou  shalt  admonish."  The  mention  of  "seven  times" 
might  arise  from  Prov.  xxiv.  16  "A  righteous  man  falleth  seven  times  and  riseth 
again."  Luke  appears  to  have  preser\ed  in  its  right  place,  and  as  a  word  of  the 
Lord,  the  original,  terse,  and  obscure  "Forgive  him  and  if  seven  times..."  which 
Matthew  places  later  on,  assigning  it  to  Peter  and  preparing  the  way  for  it  by 
interposing  a  question  from  Peter  (xviiL  ai  "How  many  times...?").  Matthew 
also  inserts  a  good  deal  that  does  not  seem  to  proceed  from  Jesus,  about  what  is  to 
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be  done  if  the  offender  does  not  hearken,  in  which  case  he  is  to  be  treated  (xviii.  1 7) 
"as  the  Gentile  and  the  publican."  The  way  in  which  the  Hebrew  '■^ seven  "  may 
become  a  source  of  divergent  streams  of  tradition  is  well  illustrated  by  Gen.  xxvi.  33 
"And  he  called  it  Shibah  (nyziki')  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beersheba  unto 
this  day."  Here  LXX  takes  the  Heb.  to  mean  "swearing,"  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus  take  it  as  "satisfying,'"  but  modern  criticism  (Gesen.  988  a)  takes  it  as 
*'  seven." 

This  may  explain  the  introduction  in  Gad  of  the  clause  about  "swearing"  as 
a  version  of  an  obscure  clause  {"if  seven  [times'] ")  which  the  writer  did  not  quite 
understand  but  felt  bound  not  to  omit  but  to  interpret  as  best  he  could.  In 
Matthew  and  Luke,  the  explanation  may  be  different.  The  original  may  have  been 
merely  an  unconditional  command  to  forgive:  "If  thy  brother  sin,  go,  admonish 
him  betwixt  thee  and  him  alone,  even  if  it  be  seven  times,  yea,  seventy  times  seven, 
and  forgive  him."  Thus  we  could  understand  why  Matthew  and  Luke,  believing 
that  some  condition  was  implied,  independently  added  conditional  clauses : — 

Mt.  xviii.  15  Lk.  xvii.  3 — 4 

"if  he  hear  thee  thou  hast  gained  "if  he  repent  forgive  him." 

thy  brother."  "if  he  turn  to  thee  saying,  I  repent." 

These  may  well  have  been  additions,  intended  to  shew  that  the  man  is  not  to  be 
forgiven  unless  he  "hears"  or  "repents"  (though  we  ought  not  to  ignore  the 
possibility  that,  owing  to  the  freq.  interchange  of  3  and  D  [Diatess.  Indices  p.  23) 
]32,'^  "seven"  might  be  confused  with  W2^  "hear").  But  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
like  that  of  Leviticus,  may  not  have  entered  into  that  question.  Jesus  may  have 
taught  His  disciples  that,  in  any  case,  they  were  not  to  "hate  in  their  heart" 
those  who  had  injured  them.  They  could  not  force  their  injurers  to  accept  their 
forgiveness,  but  they  could  always  be  in  the  attitude  of  offering  it. 

[360iy]  In  conclusion,  it  is  possible  to  admire  very  heartily  the  moral  teaching 
of  the  passage  in  Gad  and  yet  to  regard  it  as  being  hardly  entitled  to  be  called 
"epoch-making."  That  title  seems  better  deserved  by  the  Levitical  ordinances  on 
which  the  writer,  or  rather  writers  and  correctors,  of  Gad,  appear  to  have  based 
their  somewhat  confused  traditions. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  is  true,  there  seems  to  be  something  even  more  sublime 
than  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  extract  above  quoted 
{Gad\\.  7)  "But  if  he  is  shameless  and  persists  in  his  spitefulness,  even  so  forgive 
him  from  the  heart  and  give  to  God  the  [work  of]  vengeance."  But,  on  a  second 
view,  it  will  appear  that  Jesus  taught  this  doctrine  in  a  different  form  when  He 
bade  His  disciples  love  their  enemies,  bless  them  that  cursed  them,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  used  them.  Why  did  He  not  say  "Forgive  them  that 
wrong  you"?  Possibly  because  He  regarded  "forgiveness"  as  an  act  that  was 
impossible,  in  its  real  and  full  sense,  without  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
forgiven.  The  '■^forgiveness"  meant  in  the  Testaments  is  a  putting  away  of 
rancour  and  vindictiveness  in  a  spirit  of  peaceable  friendliness  such  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  describes  (Rom.  xii.  18  foil.)  "If  it  be  possible,  as  far  as  in  you 
lieth,  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  not  avenging  yourselves,  beloved,  but  give  place  to 
the  wrath  [of  God  to  execute  due  vengeance],  For  it  is  written,  'Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'"  The  Testaments  ("Give  to  God  the 
[work  of]  vengeance"),  the  Epistle,  and  probably  Ben  Sira  ("give  place  to  the 
Law  of  the  Most  High")  appear  to  close  with  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  persistent 
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[3602]  The  thirteenth  of  the  Sa)-ings  of  the  Fathers  brings  us  to 
Hillel  and  the  times  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  "  Hillel  and  Shammai 
received  from  them  [i.e.  from  their  predecessors].  Hillel  said,  '  Be 
of  the  disciples  of  Aaron ;  loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace ;  loving 
[all]  creation,  and  bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law.'" 

This  phrase  "  loving  all  creation,"  especially  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  anecdotes  about  Hillel,  indicates  that  kind  of 
feeling  which  we  sometimes  regard  as  peculiarly  Christian  and  as 
absent  from  all  the  Pharisees.  It  goes  well  with  the  saying  assigned 
to  Simon  the  Righteous,  that  the  world  is  in  part  "based  on  the 
bestowal  of  kindnesses " ;  but  Hillel  has  over  Simon  this  advantage 
that  he  takes  the  word  "love,"  which  belongs  to  the  Great 
Commandment  of  the  Law,  and  widens  it  so  as  to  include  not  only 
"neighbours,"  but  "creation^." 

Unhappily  this  saying  of  Hillel's  does  not  appear  to  have 
been   developed  or   taken  up   by  his   successors.     On  the  whole, 

evil-doer  wi/i  mfferfrom  GoeTs  "TKngeature."  How  can  it  be  said  that  such  a  man 
is,  in  any  full  sense,  ^^ forgiven  "  ? 

[3601  k]  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  Gad  \-i.  3 — 7  is  a  beautdful  and 
saintly  pre-Christian  development  of  Jewish  thought  from  the  LeWtical  prohi- 
bition and  command,  "Hate  not  thy  neighbour  in  thy  heart,"  "Love  tliy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  These  Levitical  enactments,  in  truth,  deserve  to  be  called  "epoch- 
making."  But  in  order  to  achieve  this  "love"  in  the  "heart,"  there  was  need  of 
what  Ezekiel  calls  "a  new  heart"  and  "a  new  spirit."  The  originality  of  Jesus 
consisted,  substantially,  not  in  any  new  things  that  He  said  about  "lo\-ing"  or 
"forgiving,"  but  in  that  new  power  of  loving  and  forgiving  which  He  imparted  to 
His  disciples,  through  His  Spirit  of  Sonship,  imbuing  them  with  the  love  of  God 
as  Father  and  of  men  as  brethren. 

Want  of  space  precludes  the  discussion  of  further  instances,  but,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  my  impression  is  that  the  similarities  between 
the  Testaments  and  Matthew  do  not  prove  that  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former. 


^  [3602a]  "Creation,''  TV'Xl  (of  which  the  pi.  is  here  used)  may  throw  light  on 
the  variations,  in  the  gospel  accounts  of  sabbath-healing,  as  to  the  cattU  that  may 
be  benefited  on  the  sabbath  if  they  fall  into  a  pit  or  well — ox,  ass,  sheep,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  son  (Lk.  xiv.  5  "whose  son,  or  ox,  shall  fall  into  a  well"). 
Though  ^*^3  mostly  means  man,  it  means  also  (Le\y  and  Le\y  Ch.  s.v.)  creature 
of  any  kind,  including  beast.  It  is  also  identical  with  H^'H  "  his  son  "  (Aram.)  and 
is  confusable  with  forms  of  T3,  i.e.  pit  or  well.  The  variations  seem  to  be  attempts 
to  define  the  cattle  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  Deut.  xxii.  i — 4,  of  which  the 
latter  adds  sheep.     Mt.  xii.  1 1 — n  speaks  of  "  [eznen]  one  sheep.'" 

Nothing  quite  equal  to  Hillel's  doctrine  appears  in  the  sequel  of  the  Aboth,  of 
which  Book  i  concludes  thus,  "On  three  things  the  world  stands;  on  Judgment, 
and  on  Truth,  and  on  Peace  " — a  noble  saying,  but  one  in  which  "love,"  though 
it  may  be  included  in  "  peace,"  is  not  expressly  mentioned.     "  Love  of  creation  " 
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it  is  not  unfair  to  the  Pharisees  after  Hillel  to  say  that  they  did  not, 
most  of  them,  build  up  a  spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils. 
What  they  built  up  was  a  fabric  of  rules  upon  rules,  cautions  upon 
cautions,  for  the  most  part  affecting  nothing  but  external  conduct. 

This  scribal  "building"  of  the  Talmudists,  this  building  up 
of  rules,  contrasts  with  the  alleged  prophetic  "building"  and 
"casting  down"  of  nations  and  kingdoms  apparently  contemplated 
by  Jeremiah \  But  the  scribal  "building"  was  at  all  events  a  fact. 
Was  the  prophetic  "  building "  a  fact  ?  Origen  says,  bluntly,  No. 
"  Jeremiah,"  he  declares,  "  did  not  do  these  things."  He  refers  the 
words  to  Christ,  giving  them  a  spiritual  meaning,  that  is,  building  up 
the  Church  and  casting  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan ^  Jerome 
dissents.  He  says  that  "many"  take  Jeremiah's  words  as  uttered  in 
the  character  of  Christ,  but  that  they  must  really  have  been  uttered 
in  the  character  of  Jeremiah,  who  (he  says)  elsewhere  assumes  equal 
authority,  describing  himself  as  receiving  from  the  Lord  a  cup,  which 
he  makes  the  nations  to  drinks     Jerome  appears  to  be  right.     It  is, 

is  at  the  root  of  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Hillel  was  not  called  Rabbi 
(3421  c) ;  the  introduction  of  that  term  as  a  title,  after  the  days  of  Christ  (Schiirer 
II.  I.  315)  is  perhaps  a  proof  of  a  degeneracy  that  began  during  His  days. 

The  second  saying  of  Hillel  in  the  Aboth  (i.  14)  begins  with  the  words  "A 
name  made  great  is  a  name  destroyed."  This  clause  corresponds  to  Christ's 
doctrine  that  "he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,"  and  "he  that  saveth  his 
life  shall  lose  {or,  destroy)  it."  The  next  clause  is,  "He  that  increaseth  (PJ^DID  or 
Pl''D1'')  not,  decreaseth  (e]"lD*  or  C)"'D')."  This  means,  more  literally,  "will  come  to 
an  end"  {or,  "will  bring  to  an  end  what  he  has  learned  by  rote"),  and  it  corre- 
sponds to  Christ's  doctrine  (expressed  in  many  forms)  that  whoever  has  not  the 
increasing  or  growing  germ,  "  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  will  not  only  receive 
nothing  but  also  "lose  even  that  which  he  hath,"  or  "that  which  he  seemeth 
to  have."  Hillel's  third  clause  is,  "  He  that  will  not  learn  {or,  teach)  deserves 
slaughter."  These  three  epigrams  apply  primarily  to  learners  and  teachers  of  the 
Law;  but  Hillel  interpreted  "the  Law"  in  a  very  wide  sense  as  implying  the  Law 
of  Humanity.  The  second  of  these  epigrams,  by  its  assonance  between  Joseph, 
*^add"  (comp.  Gen.  xxx.  24  "add,"  R.V.  ma.rg.  Joseph)  and  the  form  oi  suph 
or  seph,   *' end,"  was  specially  adapted  for  popular  currency. 

'  Jer.  i.  10. 

2  Origen,  Lomm.  xv.  261 — 2,  comp.  ib.  xv.  112  foil.,  iii.  144 — 6,  xi.  121. 

3  [3602  <^]  Jerome  on  Jer.  i.  10  "Multi  hunc  locum  super  persona  Christi 
intelligunt,"  "  Super  Hieremiae  autem  persona  nulla  dubitatio  est "  ;  and  he  refers 
to  Jer.  XXV.  1 7  "  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand  and  made  all  the  nations 
to  drink."  The  "nations"  are  Jerusalem,  Judah,  Egypt,  Uz,  the  Philistines, 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  Zidon  etc.  The  prophet  sees  himself,  in  a  vision, 
giving  this  "cup,"  and  it  represents  to  him  historical  facts  that  will  result  from  his 
action.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  cast  down  ;  then,  seventy  years  afterwards,  Babylon  is 
to  be  cast  down;  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  is  to  be  (Jer.  xxv.  9 — 12)   "made 
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of  course,  Jehovah,  not  Jeremiah,  that  casts  down  and  builds  ujx 
But  the  prophet  has,  from  the  first,  identified  his  own  word  with  the 
action  of  the  "  hand "  of  the  Lord  ("  Then  the  Lord  put  forth  his 
hand  and  touched  my  mouth  ")^  This  extraordinary  identification 
of  words  with  deeds  is  facihtated  by  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  noun,  which  signifies  both  "word"  and  "  deed^" 

[3603]  Passing  to  our  Lord's  action,  we  find  that  it  implied  a 
"  casting  down  "  as  well  as  a  "  building  up."  For  a  "  casting  down  of 
kingdoms"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  means  a  "casting  down  of  the 
strongholds  of  Satan,"  or  a  shaking  off  of  the  yoke  of  sin.  This  is 
implied  in  a  sinner's  rep>entance  ;  and,  according  to  Mark,  Christ's 
first  command  was  "repent."  "Believe  in  the  gospel"  comes 
second  ^  The  same  evangelist's  comment  on  Christ's  first  teaching 
was  that  "he  taught  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes  " ;  and  the 
comment  of  the  multitude  is,  "^Vhat  is  this?  A  new  teaching! 
With  authority  he  commandeth  even  the  unclean  spirits  and  they 
obey  him*."  Jesus  Himself,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  implies 
that  this  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  is  an  attack  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Evil*,  and  that  He  is  the  "stronger"  man  entering  into  the  house  of 
the  "strong"  man,  Satan^  In  the  fourth  gospel — though  it  never 
uses  the  word  "strong" — Jesus  is  described  as  exclaiming  "Now 
shall    the    prince    of   this    world    be    cast    out'."     According    to 

desolate  for  ever."  Sometimes  Jehovah  speaks  in  person  as  the  Builder  (Jer. 
xxxiii.  7)  "  I  will  cause  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel  to  return, 
and  will  build  them  as  at  the  first."  Comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  6 — 7  "  I  will  build  them 
and  not  pull  them  down...  And  I  will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  me." 

^  [3602  r]  Jer.  i.  9.  Jerome  calls  attention  to  this  "human  limb  "  ("manos 
mittitur  ut  humanorum  artuum  videns  similitudinem  tactum  manos  non  reformidet ") 
as  distinct  from  the  Seraph's  "  coal "  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah. 

'  [3602^  See  Gen.  xxiv.  18,  1  K.  xxiii.  16,  Elzek.  xiv.  9  etc.  for  differences 
between  A.V.  and  R.V.  as  to  "word"  or  "thing."   Also  comp.  Corrections  369a. 

'  Mk  i.  15.  *  Mk  L  22,  27,  comp.  Lk.  iv.  32,  36. 

»  Mk  iii.  23 foil.,  Mt.  xii.  25  foil.,  Lk.  xi.  17  foil. 

•  Mk  iii.  27,  Mt.  xii.  29,  Lk.  xi.  21 — 2.     See  3512  a. 

"The  strong"  and  "the  stronger" 
^  [3603  a]  Jn  xiL  31.  Sec  /oh.  Gr.  2799  a,  quoting  Epict.  ii.  13.  22 — 3, 
concerning  those  whose  contemptible  condition  it  is  *' always  to  follow  the  stronger 
((LtoXoi^eu'  ramrl  T<p  IffxvfxrrdfXf)),"  as  a  reason  "why  Jn  would  prefer  i.  15  rpSirSt 
ixov  to  the  Synoptic  (Mk  i.  7,  Mt  iii.  11,  Lk.  iiL  16)  l<rxypfrrep&i  ftov."  Schenkl's 
Index  refers  to  this  passage  as  one  in  which  "/A^  stronger"  is  connected  with  the 
neut.  xoF.  lie  also  treats  as  neuter  ib.  16.  47  "If  your  will  be  otherwise,  your 
lot  will  be,  with  weeping  and  wailing,  to  follow  the  stronger  (dxoXovdtip  tu 
laxvporifxp)."     But  Schenkl  himself  accepts  6  Urxyparfpot  as  masc  in  iiL  24.  72 
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Luke,  when  Jesus  heard  of  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  by  the 
Seventy,  He  declared  that  He  beheld  Satan  "  fallen  from  heaven  " ; 
and  the  first  lesson  of  Scripture  that  He  read  in  the  synagogue 
contained  the  words  "  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bniised  V'  which 
implies  that  captives  were  to  be  freed.  There  was  to  be  actual 
"liberty,"  actual  "release,"  not  mere  proclamation  of  future  "release." 
Before  a  new  Israel  could  be  built  up,  the  powers  of  captivity  must 
be  cast  down  by  the  weapons  of  spiritual  warfare — those  weapons 
afterwards  described  by  Paul  as  "  mighty  before  God  to  the  casting 
down  of  strongholds^." 

[3604]  It  appears,  then,  that  Jeremiah  and  Jesus  both  have 
kingdoms  in  view;  and  both  are  conscious  that  their  words  are  God's 
words  and  are,  in  fact,  deeds,  because  the  words  on  earth  announce 


"If  he  [z.e.  Diogenes]  had  chosen  an  easy  life  (i)5^(as  Sirjyev)  in  Athens... M« 
stronger  [from  time  to  ti7ne\  would  have  had  absolute  power  over  him  to  cause  him 
sorrow  (6  l^xvporepos  Kvpios  av  r)v  Xvirijcrai  aiirdv),"  iv.  i.  78  (Schenkl  79)  "My 
hand. ..is  subject  to  coercion,  always  the  slave  of  the  stronger  {hovKov  Travrbs  rod 
laxvporipov),"  ib.  loi  "I  shall  act  like  a  simpleton,  violently  resisting  him  that  is 
the  stronger  [rov  Iffxvpirepov),"  and  id.  5.  34  "No  despot  (rijpai'vos)  will  be  able  to 
thwart  me  in  the  region  of  the  will  (diXovra)  nor  master  [either]- -neither  the 
many  as  against  the  one,  nor  the  stronger  (6  lax"P^'''^P'>^)  ^-S  against  the  weaker. " 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  probable  that  the  notion  of  6  Iffx^pSrepoi  "he 
that  is  from  time  to  time  stronger" — "one's  master  after  the  flesh,"  "the  superior 
in  brute  force,"  "the  lord  of  one's  body  but  not  of  one's  will  or  soul" — was  deeply 
rooted  in  Epictetus,  the  quondam  slave,  and  found  frequent  expression  in  his 
philosophy ;  and  in  the  two  passages  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  note  "the 
stronger"  should  be  taken  as  masc,  "the  master  after  the  flesh." 

If  so,  we  should  probably  also  treat  it  as  masc.  in  iii.  22.  40,  "The  body  is  the 
slave  of  fever,  gout,  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  despot,  fire,  steel,  the  stronger  from 
time  to  time  (iravros  roD  laxvporipov),"  iv.  i.  66  "the  body  is  not  one's  own,  [but] 
at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger  from  time  to  time  [inrevdvvov  iravrbs  rod  laxvporipov).'' 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  first  use  of  "stronger"  in  Epictetus  i.  29.  16  which 
explains  that  it  is  not  "Socrates"  that  "suffers"  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is  only  his  "body"  that  is  dragged  to  prison  by  "those  who  are  stronger  (tQv 
Urx^poT^pt^")-"  It  is  also  probably  not  neut.  in  iii.  12.  12  "flee  far  from  those  who 
are  stronger"  Schweig.  "fuge  a  fortioribus.  Iniqua  pugna  est  eleganti  puellae 
adversus  adolescentem...." 

The  philosophy  of  Epictetus  was  well  known  among  the  classes  from  whom  the 
Christian  Church  was  recruited  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  the 
frequency  of  this  phrase  of  his  may  well  have  induced  John  to  avoid  it,  as  applied 
to  Christ  by  the  Synoptists,  partly  because  it  might  be  misunderstood,  and  partly 
because,  even  if  understood,  it  did  not  seem  congruous  with  such  passages  as  Zech. 
iv.  6  (R.V.)  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,"  LXX  "Not  in  great  power  (Suvd/xei),  nor  in  strength  (i^xw)-" 

'  Lk.  X.  18,  iv.  18.  ''2  Cor.  x.  4. 
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decrees  (amounting  to  accomplishments)  in  heaven.  But  Jeremiah 
mainly  contemplates  the  visible  enemies  of  Israel,  the  visible 
Babylon,  and  the  visible  return  from  captivity  to  a  visible  Jerusalem. 
Jesus  sees  all  these  things  invisibly : — Satan,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  and  the  invisible  building  of  a  New  Jerusalem. 

Another  difference,  and  an  immense  one,  is  this,  that  whereas 
Jeremiah's  "casting  down"  and  "building  up"  were  not  to  be 
accomplished  till  many  years  had  elapsed,  some  of  the  corresponding 
acts  of  Jesus  were  accomplished  simultaneously  with  the  utterance 
of  the  words.  Jesus  spoke,  and  Satan  was  cast  out,  leaving  an 
insane  man  henceforth  sane,  or  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  bound  by 
Satan  for  eighteen  years,  henceforth  free. 

Many,  very  many,  are  the  acts  of  miraculous  power  over  non- 
human  nature  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  few,  very  few  indeed, 
are  the  miraculous  acts  of  heahng,  and  there  is  something  appropriate 
in  their  falling  (in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  lot  of  one  who  called 
Himself  "the  son  of  man,"  being  the  realisation  of  the  "man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief"  Concerning  Him  Isaiah  says, 
"  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  or  as  Matthew 
says,  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  diseases^"  Isaiah 
also  mysteriously  says  that  He  was  to  be  conspicuous  among 
mankind  for  the  "marring "of  His  "visage":  "His  visage  was  so 
marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  man." 
In  this  respect,  then.  He  was  to  be  the  "son  of  man'." 

[3605]  It  is  nowhere  written  in  the  New  Testament  that  "the  son 
of  man  has  authority  to  bear  griefs  and  carry  sorrows,"  or  to  "  bear 
diseases  " ;  but  it  is  implied  in  the  above-mentioned  "  lesson  "  from 
Isaiah  "  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me... to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted'." 
What  a  prophet  is  ''anointed"  to  do,  he  has  "authority"  to  do. 
And  if  he  receives,  in  effect,  authority  to  heal  "  the  broken-hearted  " 
among  the  sons  of  man  by  "bearing"  their  "griefs,"  it  ought  not 
to  seem  incongruous  that  he  should  emphasize  his  power  of  suffering 
what  they  suffer,  by  calling  himself  one  of  themselves,  "son  of 
man."  Moreover,  Isaiah  impUes  that  these  "sorrows"  or  "diseases" 
include  "iniquities."  In  causing  His  Servant  to  suffer,  the  Lord 
"hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all*." 

Thus,  from  Isaiah's  mention  of  the  "anointing"  of  a  prophet 
that   he   may  heal    "  the   broken-hearted,"  combined  with  Isaiah's 

^  Is.  liii.  4,  Mt.  viii.  17.  -  Is.  lii.  14. 

3  Is.  Ixi.  I.  *  Is.  liii.  6. 
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mention  of  a  Servant  on  whom  the  "iniquity"  of  others  is  "laid,"  we 
are  led  to  the  thought  of  a  pre-eminence  in  "suffering"  the  sins  of 
others  as  implying  a  pre-eminence  in  forgiving  the  sins  of  others.  This 
prepares  us  for  the  Synoptic  mention  of  the  "authority"  claimed  by 
"the  son  of  man"  to  heal  the  soul  by  "forgiving."  "The  son  of 
Adam,"  or  "the  son  of  man,"  might  (as  we  have  seen)  be  used  with 
several  shades  of  meaning,  if  not  with  several  meanings,  and  one  of 
these,  and  not  the  least  appropriate,  might  be,  "  that  son  of  Adam 
who  is  pre-eminent  in  bearing,  and  in  Hghtening  for  others,  that 
burden  of  sin  and  sorrow  which,  according  to  the  Scripture,  Adam 
brought  into  the  world." 

But  we  must  not  define  too  exactly  what  was  thus  "borne." 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Peter,  when  declaring  that  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable 
to  Him,  describes  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God  anointed  him 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good 
and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with 
him\"  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  speaker  refers  to  acts  of  physical 
healing,  or  acts  of  spiritual  healing,  or  acts  of  exorcism.  Probably 
he  includes  all  these.  And  the  passage  is  instructive  as  suggesting 
how  difficult  or  impossible  it  must  have  been  in  some  cases  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Peter  assumes  that  all  these  acts 
were  performed  by  Jesus  because  He  was  "  anointed  "  for  them  and 
"  God  was  with  him."  We  may  add  that  He  was  not  only 
"anointed"  but  also  made  "son  of  man"  for  this  purpose.  If  He 
had  not  been  "  son  of  man,"  but  angel  or  seraph  or  cherub,  or 
a  non-human  god.  He  might,  of  course,  have  remitted  punishment 
for  sin,  but  He  could  not  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  have  forgiven  sin — 
in  the  true  Christian  sense  of  the  word  "forgive" — because  He 
would  not  have  known  temptation  to  sin,  and  would  not  have  been 
able  to  "  bear  "  sin. 

[3606]  Going  back  to  Jeremiah  and  the  greater  Hebrew  prophets, 
we  perceive  in  them  the  rudiments  of  the  authority  given  to  the 
Messiah.  Jeremiah  had  authority,  because  his  mouth  had  been 
touched  by  "  the  hand  "  of  the  Lord,  to  pronounce  the  doom  and 
casting  down  of  empires  of  oppression  and  the  building  up  of  the 
oppressed.  Isaiah's  lips  had  been  touched  with  fire,  and  he  had  been 
anointed  with  the  Spirit,  that  he  might  proclaim  liberty  to  them  that 

'  Acts  X.  35 — 8. 
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were  bound.  The  Spirit  had  "  entered  into  "  Ezekiel  that  he  might 
prophesy  the  gift  of  the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit,  and  might 
measure  out  the  plan  of  the  Temple  for  the  City  that  was  to  be 
called  "The  Lord  is  there."  The  last  of  these  three  great  prophets 
was  expressly  called  "son  of  man."  But  neither  to  him  nor  to 
any  Hebrew  prophet  was  it  given  to  achieve  that  building  of  the 
sons  of  man  into  a  City  at  unity  with  itself  for  which  all  the  higher 
prophecies  prepared  the  way. 

On  Jesus,  the  very  fulness  of  the  Spirit  had  descended,  and  He 
had  been  proclaimed  by  a  Voice  from  heaven,  not  a  prophet,  but 
"my  Son."  Yet  He  preferred  to  call  Himself  "son  of  man," 
and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  this  that  He  claimed  "  authority "  to 
build  up  and  to  cast  down,  because,  as  "son  of  man,"  He  could 
enter  into  the  human  heart  and  cast  out  Satan  from  it,  and  not  only 
pronounce,  but  also  perform,  a  forgiveness  of  sins,  building  up  in 
the  man  a  temple  for  God  of  which  it  might  be  said,  "  The  Lord  is 
there.'* 

Though  this  was  a  different  method  from  that  of  the  scribes,  even 
the  best  of  the  scribes,  yet  it  had  not  a  different  object.  We  have 
seen  that  Hillel  bade  his  pupils  "be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron." 
They  were  to  be  "  loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace  ;  loving  mankind 
and  bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law."  How  was  it  possible  that 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  could  fall  below  the  standard  thus  set  by  Hillel 
the  Scribe  ?  And  if  He  did  not  fall  below  it,  but  rose  above  it,  to 
a  higher  conception  of  "  the  Law "  and  a  nobler  conception  of 
"mankind,"  then  it  becomes  easier  for  us  to  understand  why  He  may 
have  preferred  to  command  His  followers  to  become  "  disciples  "  not 
of  "  Aaron  "  but  of  "  the  son  of  Adam  " — loving  all  the  sons  of  Adam 
and  bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law  which  was  from  the  beginning  in 
the  mind  of  God,  when  He  made  Adam  in  His  own  imaged 


^  [3606  a]  See  Taylor's  note  on  Aboth  i.  13,  referring  to  Pesach.  87  3  to 
illustrate  the  Jewish  belief  that  "the  final  cause  of  Israel's  captivities  was  that 
they  might  make  proselytes."  This  belief  not  improbably  influenced  the  early 
Christian  use  of  Aieurropd,  "Dispersion."  Hos.  ii.  23  "I  will  sow\\^x  unto  me  in 
the  earth,"  was  explained  by  R.  Eleazar  (Pesach.  ii.,  and  sim.  Rashi)  as  meaning 
that  a  Seah  of  seed  is  to  produce  many  Cors  of  harvest,  in  the  form  of  "proselytes." 
On  Zech.  x.  9  "I  will  sow  them  among  the  peoples,"  Rashi  says  "as  if  one  should 
sow  a  Seah  to  gather  many  Cors"  but  does  not  mention  "proselytes."  Hort,  on 
Jas.  i.  I  Sioffiropd,  "Dispersion,"  says,  "The  idea  of  the  Jews  among  the  nations 
being  a  blessing  to  them  and  spreading  light  is  found  in  the  prophets,  but  not, 
I  think,  in  connexion  with  the  image  of  seed."    This  may  be  correct  as  to  the 
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§  5.      The  Servant^  Ransom^  and  Sacrifice 

[3607]  The  processes  of  "casting  down"  and  "building  up," 
when  appHed  to  the  building  of  Christ's  Church,  have  been  found 
to  imply  "  healing "  and  "  forgiveness  of  sins."  "  Healing "  and 
"  forgiveness  of  sins  "  imply  a  *'  bearing  of  diseases  and  infirmities  " 
on  the  part  of  the  Healer  and  the  Forgiver.  He  spends  Himself, 
and  is  spent,  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  and  the  sinful.  This  is  a 
painful  service,  to  be  performed  for  the  sons  of  man  by  no  one  but 
a  son  of  man  capable  of  human  suffering.  In  the  Synoptists,  Jesus 
says,  "The  son  of  man  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister^" 

But  the  work  of  the  Saviour  could  not  consist  simply  in  driving 
out  an  evil  spirit,  nor  in  the  mere  forgiveness  of  past  sin.  The 
Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and  Luke  describes  a  man  out  of 
whom  an  evil  spirit  was  driven  only  to  make  room  for  seven  evil 
spirits  worse  than  the  first,  because  the  man's  heart  was  left  "empty  ^" 
In  the  fourth  gospel,  Jesus  says  to  a  man  whom  He  has  healed,  "Sin 
no  longer,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee^"  There  was  need  not 
only  to  cast  out  an  evil  spirit  but  also  to  infuse  a  good  one. 

prophets  in  fact,  yet  incorrect  as  applied  to  the  prophets  interpreted  by  some  Jewish 
traditions.  Christ's  mention  of  (Mt.  xix.  28,  Lk.  xxii.  30)  "the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,"  where  Matthew  and  Luke  differ  in  other  respects,  probably  indicates  a 
thought  of  the  collected  Dispersion  and  proselytes.  Comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7  "unto 
which  [promise]  our  twelve  tribes,  earnestly  serving  [God]  night  and  day,  hope  to 
attain." 

AiaffTTopd,  "dispersion,"  is  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  Israel  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
25,  Jer.  xxxiv.  17.  It  is  also  used  by  John  (vii.  35)  alone  of  the  evangelists,  and 
probably  with  a  touch  of  irony  (Joh.  Gr.  2046)  "Will  he  \i.e.  Jesus]  go  to  the 
Dispersion  among  the  Greeks...  ?"  John  probably  wished  to  suggest  that  this  was 
precisely  what  Jesus  would  do,  only  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  was 
contemptuously  contemplated  by  the  Jews.  Jesus  would  "go  to  the  dispersed 
Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel"  and  this  (xi.  52)  "not  for  the  nation  only  but  that  he 
might  also  gather  together  into  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad." 
In  Jas  i.  I,  I  Pet.  i.  i,  "the  Dispersion"  seems  to  suggest  "Israel,  away  from  the 
Holy  Land,  waiting  for  Redemption  and  Reunion." 

If  John  agreed  with  R.  Eleazar  in  his  interpretation  of  Hosea,  as  meaning 
that  Israel  was  to  be  "sown"  among  the  Gentiles,  then  the  words  (xii.  24) 
"except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,"  come  with  special 
appropriateness  after  the  coming  of  (xii.  20)  "certain  Greeks." 

1  Mk  X.  45,  Mt.  XX.  28,  comp.  Lk.  xxii.  27. 

2  Mt.  xii.  44,  comp.  Lk.  xi.  25. 

^  [3607  fl]  Jn  v.  14  nrfKiTi  a/idprave  implies  a  warning  that  the  man  has  been 
sinning   and   is   not  to  continue   in   sin    (foh.    Gr.   2437  foil.).     The  Johannine 
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[3608]  That  Christ  did  infuse  a  good  and  powerful  spirit  into 
many  of  His  disciples  will  be  admitted — in  some  form  or  other — 
by  all  historical  students.  Very  many  may  deny  that  Jesus  uttered 
the  words  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit."  Some  may  assert  that 
"spirit"  does  not  exist  and  therefore  cannot  be  "infused,"  or 
"inbreathed,"  or,  in  any  way,  imparted.  But  even  these  last  will 
not  deny — what  the  Friar  implies  in  Shakespeare — that  often,  when 
a  departed  soul  has  not  been  valued  "  to  its  worth,"  the  "  idea "  of 
the  misprized  life  "creeps  into  the  study  of  imagination"  of  the 
survivors,  and  comes  to  them  "more  full  of  life"  than  ever,  and 
"  apparelled "  with  increased  power  to  mould  them  according  to  its 
will\ 

Call  this,  if  you  please,  "  influence,"  not  "  spirit"  Nevertheless 
it  will  remain  a  fact.  Say  that  Moses  "  influenced "  the  seventy 
elders,  and  that  Elijah  "influenced"  EHsha.  Or  deny  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  existed  at  all.  Still  it  will  remain  certain  that  Jesus 
believed  in  their  "  influence."  Consequently  it  will  remain  probable 
that  He  believed  Himself  to  be  capable  of  exerting  a  similar 
"  influence  " — which  amounts  to  saying,  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  that 
He  believed  Himself  able  to  impart  a  portion  of  His  Spirit  to  His 
disciples.  The  probability  is  confirmed  by  the  Transfiguration,  even 
for  those  who  regard  it  as  proving  no  more  than  the  fact  that  Jesus, 
in  a  vision,  perceived  the  "influence"  of  Moses  and  the  '"influence" 
of  Elijah.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  Christ's  allusions  to  the  prophecies 
of  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  as  well  as  by  the  full  expositions  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  the  fourth  gospel. 

[3609]  As  for  "sacrifice,"  the  word  is  never  used  by  Christ 
except  in  the  quotation  "  I  will  have  kindness  and  not  sacrifice*.'* 
But  it  has  been  pointed  out  (3253  foil.)  that  Christ's  repeated 
prediction  that  "the  son  of  man"  was  to  be  '■'■delivered  up"  meant, 
in  fact,  that  "  the  son  of  man "  was  to  "  make  intercession "  for  the 
sins  of  men  in  accordance  \vith  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  Suffering 
Servant     And  in  these  predictions,  the  title  "  son  of  man,"  or  "  son 


narrative  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  the  Healing  of 
the  paralysed  man  whose  sins  are  foi^ven. 

^  Miuh  Ado  IV.  I.  220  foil. 

2  [3609  a]  Mt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  both  quoting  Hos.  vi.  6.  The  formal  views  of 
most  of  the  Jews  about  sacrifice,  and  the  detailed  abuses  of  the  practice,  against 
which  Jesus  protested  in  the  Temple,  may  well  explain  His  non-use  of  the  term 
except  in  a  protest  against  its  abuse. 
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of  Adam" — in  the  sense  of  a  mortal  born  to  suffering — was 
appropriate  to  the  humiUations  and  sufferings  mentioned  both  in 
the  Synoptic  and  in  the  prophetic  contexts — particularly  the  context 
of  Isaiah,  which  speaks  of  the  sufferer  as  destined  to  be  conspicuous 
among  "  the  sons  of  man  "  for  his  aspect  of  humiliation. 

That  Jesus  uttered  some  predictions  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
supposed — at  least  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  Johannine 
method — to  be  discredited  by  John's  omission  of  them.  But  that  the 
predictions  were  not  precisely  of  the  kind  given  by  the  Synoptists  is 
indicated  by  the  Synoptic  misunderstanding  of  "  delivered  up,"  and 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  John  substitutes  other  predictions  about 
the  lifting  up  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  like  the  brazen  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  giving  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  "the  son  of 
man"  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

The  conclusion  that  John  knew  the  Synoptic  predictions  but  re- 
garded them  as  quite  inadequate  expressions  of  Christ's  actual  words  is 
further  confirmed  by  John's  omission  of  the  prediction  that  "  the  son 
of  man"  would  be  "killed"  or  (as  Matthew  alone  has  it)  "crucified." 
The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  actually  predicted 
neither  "  killing "  nor  "  crucifying "  but  only  that  He  should  be 
^^ smitten" — which  might  or  might  not  mean  ^^ smitten  to  death." 
Nor  does  even  this  prediction  appear  to  have  been  made  till  the 
execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  after  which  Jesus  began  to  teach  that 
the  same  end  that  had  befallen  John  might  also  befall  Himself. 
Luke  says  that  Moses  and  Elijah  (whom  Jesus  identifies  with  the 
Baptist)  conversed  with  Jesus  about  His  approaching  death.  From 
that  time  we  may  suppose  that  Jesus  saw  it  to  be  the  Father's  will 
that  He,  too,  should  be  "smitten,^'  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  about  the  "  smiting "  of  "  the  shepherd,"  and  that  His 
sheep  should  be  "scattered." 

[3610]  Mark  and  Matthew  agree  that  Jesus  applied  to  Himself 
this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  \  and  it  agreed  with  the  words  in  Isaiah 
about  the  Servant,  "We  esteemed  him  stricken,  S7nitten  of  God, 
afflicted^."  Hosea,  also,  says  "  He  hath  smitten  and  he  will  bind  us 
up ;  after  two  days  will  he  cause  us  to  live ;  on  the  third  day  he  will 
raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  before  him'."  But  in  none  of  these 
prophecies  does  ^^ smitten"  necessarily  mean  *^ smitten  to  death."     It 


^  Mk  xiv.  27,  Mt.  xxvi.  31,  quoting  Zech.  xiii.  7. 
^  Is-  liii.  4.  *  Hos.  vi.  i — 2. 
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might  mean  "smitten  almost  to  death"  or  "brought  down  to  the 
verge  of  death." 

It  would  seem  that  the  Synoptists  elicited  from  Christ's  utterances 
about  being  "  smitten  and  raised  up  on  the  third  day  '  the  predictions 
that  they  assign  to  Him  about  being  "  killed  and  raised  up  on  the 
third  day,"  by  interpreting  "smitten"  as  "■killed."  The  Hebrew 
"  smite "  sometimes  undeniably  has  that  meaning^  They  were 
therefore  within  their  right  in  so  interpreting  it.  But  this  interpre- 
tation makes  it  difficult  to  understand  Christ's  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
(supposing  it  to  have  been  correctly  reported)  that  the  cup  might 
"pass"  from  Him.  That  prayer  suggests  an  ignorance  of  the 
moment  and  manner  in  which  the  Father  would  intervene  in 
behalf  of  His  Son,  as  He  was  declared  in  the  Scripture  to  have 
intervened  for  Isaac  and  for  Jonah.  This  is  quite  consistent  with 
an  absolute  certainty  that  the  Father  would  at  some  time  and  in 
some  way  intervene. 

[3611]  If  we  suppose  that  Jesus  knew  that  He  was  to  be 
"smitten,"  but  did  not  know  whether  He  was  to  be  "smitten  to 
death  " ;  if  He  knew  that  He  was  to  be  "  raised  up  in  two  days,"  or 
"  on  the  third  day,"  but  did  not  know  more  precisely  the  length  of 
the  interval  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  idiom,  except  that  it  meant 
*'a  little  while^" — then,  while  we  can  understand,  as  perfectly  honest, 
the  Synoptic  erroneous  rendering  "shall  be  killed"  for  "shall  be 
smitten,"  we  can  also  understand  why  John  refused  to  repeat,  and 
yet  would  not  obtrusively  correct,  what  he  judged  to  be  an  error. 

As  to  "sacrifice,"  then,  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  although 
the  Synoptists  are  right  from  a  verbal  and  Greek  point  of  view  in 
attributing  to  Christ  a  prediction  ("shall  be  deUvered  up")  based 
on  the  language  of  the  Septuagint,  they  have  not  expressed  the 
spiritual  essence  of  Christ's  meaning.  This  John  has  indirectly 
expressed  in  other  ways,  as,  for  example,  when  he  describes  "  the  son 
of  man"  as  giving  His  flesh  and  blood  "for  the  life  of  the  world," 
and  "the  Good  Shepherd"  as  "laying  down  his  life  for  the  sheep." 

§  6.      The  Conqueror 

[3612]  The  Synoptists  all  agree  in  making  Christ's  predictions  of 
the  Passion  terminate  with  the  prediction  that  He  would  arise  or  be 

^  See  above,  3198  foil.  2  j^  ^vi.  i6 — 19. 
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raised  up  on  the  third  day,  or,  after  three  days.  But  they  do  not,  in 
their  contexts,  indicate  what  was  to  happen  next. 

Was  He  to  live  on,  in  the  flesh  and  on  earth,  for  some  days,  months, 
or  years,  and  then,  after  all,  to  die  ?  Or  was  He  to  remain  on  earth 
for  a  time,  either  in  the  flesh  or  in  some  semblance  of  the  flesh,  and 
then  ascend  to  heaven  ?  Or  was  He  to  ascend  at  once  on  the  third 
day,  or  after  three  days  ?  Elsewhere  the  Synoptists  state  that  men 
would  see  the  Messiah  "  coming  "  on  clouds,  or  at  all  events  in  some 
manner  of  "coming"  connected  with  clouds.  Was  that  "coming" 
to  be  "  on  the  third  day  "  ?  Apparently  not.  Then,  if  not,  what  was 
to  happen  meanwhile  ?     This  the  Synoptists  do  not  say. 

The  historical  fact  appears  to  have  been  that  they  did  not  say, 
because  Jesus  did  not  say.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Jesus,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  followed  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  He 
implied  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Synoptists  either  imply  or 
express. 

For,  if  the  Synoptic  "  shall  be  delivered  up "  corresponded  to 
Isaiah's  ''^  shall  make  intercession^^  then  what  Jesus  actually  said 
implied  something  of  an  intercessional  character  which  would 
extend  to  the  context,  including  the  act  of  "  rising  again  "  or  "  being 
raised  up."  When  we  speak  of  Christ's  "  intercession,"  we  generally 
think  of  Him  as  being  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  or  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God. 

[3613]  Hosea,  too,  after  the  words  "on  the  third  day  he  will 
raise  us  up,"  adds  "  we  shall  live  before  him"  that  is,  in  the  presence 
of  God.  This,  if  interpreted  materialistically  or  locally,  might  be 
taken  to  mean  before,  or  near,  the  throne  of  God ;  if  spiritually,  it 
would  mean  that  Jesus  would  continue  to  work  in  a  new  spiritual 
sphere  that  might  be  described  as  the  immediate  presence  of  God. 
This  would  imply,  not  merely  a  renewed  life  after  death,  but  a 
higher  life — a  life  that,  so  far  from  being  destroyed,  would  be 
strengthened  by  death.  Thus  the  Messiah  would  indeed,  as  Isaiah 
says,  "divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  because  he  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death."  In  a  word.  He  would  be  Death's  Conqueror.  He 
would  be,  in  truth,  "lifted  up^" 

But  all  this  is  missing  in  the  Synoptists.  If  indeed  we  could 
assert  that  any  one  of  them  described  an  Ascension,  we  could  call 
that  an  attempt  to  supply  the  defect.     But  it  is  not  described  except 


^  Is.  Hi.  13  "My  servant  shall  deal  wisely,  he  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up. 
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in  the  Mark-Appendix,  and  in  a  corrupt  version  of  Luke^  The 
latter,  when  compared  with  the  Acts  and  with  passages  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  suggests  that  the  earhest  evangeUsts  had  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  what  immediately  followed  Christ's  Resurrection,  and 
when,  and  how,  He  ascended  to  heaven.  The  correct  text  of  Luke 
probably  says  no  more  than  that  Jesus,  after  blessing  the  disciples, 
"  was  separated  from  them." 

This  last  expression  naturally  caused  great  difficulty.  It  was 
all  the  greater  because  the  Greek  word,  a  rare  one  in  the  LXX,  would 
probably  be  most  familiar  to  Greek-speaking  Christians  in  a  proverb 
about  "separating  friends^,"  and  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word 
is  "  make  a  breach  between."  No  one  can  be  surprised  that  so 
difficult  a  reading  was  paraphrased,  or  supplemented,  so  as  to  soften 
away  its  harshness.  But  these  various  corruptions  only  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  fact  that  Luke's  gospel  described  not  an  ascension 
but  a  separation. 

[3614]  John  insists,  in  many  passages,  on  the  ascension  of 
"  the  son  of  man,"  sometimes  as  being  a  "  lifting  up  "  in  triumph, 
sometimes  as  being  an  "ascending"  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  or  to 
"the  place  where  he  was  before."  The  first  Johannine  mention  of 
"the  son  of  man"  is  connected  with  angels  ascending  and  descending. 


>  [3613  a]  Mk  xvi.  19  is  in  the  Mark- Appendix,  not  in  Mark.  On  Lk.  xxiv.  51 
"  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  (SUffrr))  from  them,  and  was  carried  up 
into  heaven,"  R.V.  mai^.  says  merely  "  Some  ancient  authorities  omit  and  was 
carried  up  into  heaven."  But  it  may  now  be  added  that  SS  has  "And  when  he 
blessed  them  he  7vas  lifted  up  from  them,''^  which  differs  by  more  than  omission. 
Cramer  prints  the  following:  "But  having  blessed  them,  and  having  gone  forward 
a  little  (^pax'u  irpoeXtfwi'),  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven."  This  is  supposed  to 
occur  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  compare  another  application 
to  Jesus  of  the  phrase  '•^  having  gone  forward  a  little"  with  reference  to  Gethsemane 
(Mk  xiv.  35,  Ml  xxvi.  39)  trpoiKQ^v  fiiKp6v.  It  is  curious  that,  in  the  parallel  to 
this  last  passage,  Luke  (who,  instead  of  Gethsemane,  has  "mount  of  Olives")  has 
another  and  stronger  version  of  ''was  parted  from  them  "  (Lk.  xxii.  41)  (a.vi<nr6jjQTf 
air  airrCiv),  lit.  "  he  was  torn  frofn  them" 

[3613^]  Compare  the  statement  in  the  Pistis  Sophia  §  4  that  "Jesus  sat 
removed  from  the  disciples  a  very  little,^''  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  "quum  /uidrp-al 
sederent  apud  sese  in  monte  oli varum... Jesus  sedit  remotus  ah  Us  paulttlum." 
After  this  follows  {ib.  §  6)  the  Ascension.  See  3244  a — c.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
inference  that  there  was  a  very  early  tradition  that  Jesus  was  "separated  from  the 
disciples  "  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  that  this  was  variously  placed  and  variously 
interpreted,  "went  before  them,"  "torn  from  them,"  "parted from  them,"  "lifted 
from  them,"  etc. 

-  Prov.  xvii.  9  "  he  that  harpeth  on  a  matter  separateth  (5tfimj«ro')  chief  friends." 
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Later  on,  comes  a  statement  that  "the  son  of  man"  is  to  be  "lifted 
up  "  like  the  brazen  serpent.  The  last  mention  of  "  the  son  of  man  " 
is  in  connection  with  a  "lifting  up"  which  is  to  draw  all  men  to 
Jesus.  In  His  own  person,  Jesus  generally  speaks  (in  the  fourth 
gospel)  of  "going,"  or  "going  home',"  to  the  Father,  and  He  assures 
the  disciples  that  when  He  thus  goes  to  the  Father  He  will  not 
leave  them  "  orphans  "  but  will  come  to  them,  and  send  another  self 
to  them,  and  abide  in  them,  and  they  in  Him.  His  message,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection,  sent  through  Mary  to  the  disciples, 
is  "I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and 
your  God." 

The  Ascension,  according  to  the  fourth  gospel,  would  seem 
to  have  taken  place  after  Christ's  appearance  to  Mary,  when  He 
said  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father." 
The  words  seem  to  imply  that  after  He  had  "ascended"  (but  not  till 
then)  He  could  be  "  touched."  If  so,  the  gospel  would  seem  to 
place  the  Ascension  before  the  appearance  to  Thomas,  when  He 
offered  Himself  to  be  touched,  and  probably  also  before  His  appear- 
ance to  "  the  disciples,"  including  ten  of  the  apostles.  But  this  is  left 
doubtful.  Nor  does  John  give  us  any  account  of  the  Ascension  as 
Luke  does  in  the  Acts.  Yet  John,  like  Luke,  clearly  regards  the 
Ascension  as  resulting  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

This  Johannine  Ascension  to  heaven,  followed  by  a  Descent 
to  earth  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  comfort  and  strengthen  the 
sorrowing  disciples,  constitutes  a  genuine  conquest  of  death^  quite 

1  On  iifl-d7w='*go  home,"  ste/ok.  Foe.  1632 — 64. 

^  [3614  a]  Not  that  John  ever  describes  Jesus  as  conquering  death.  His  view  is 
rather  that  whosoever  believes  in  Jesus  will  (vi.  50)  "noi  die"  or  (viii.  51)  "never 
behold  death"  (called  by  the  Jews,  td.  52  "never  taste  of  death");  and  (xi.  25) 
"though  he  dte,  yet  shall  he  live,"  to  which  Jesus  adds  (i6.  26)  "and  whoso  liveth 
and  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die."  Such  a  one  (v.  24)  " hath  passed  from  death 
into  life." 

In  the  Triple  Tradition,  "die,"  6.irodv}\(!K(a — not  being  in  the  parall.  to  Lk. 
XX.  36 — is  used  but  once  by  Jesus,  who  says  that  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Mk  v.  39, 
Mt.  ix.  24,  Lk.  viii.  52)  "ex  tiot  dead  (pvK  dTriOayef)."  This  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  Johannine  tradition  that  Lazarus,  on  the  contrary  (xi.  14)  "is  dead 
(airidavev)."  Also  Jn  viii.  52  "shall  never  taste  of  death''''  (the  Jewish  way  of 
wording  Christ's  "  shall  never  behold  death")  is  to  be  contrasted  with  Mk  ix.  1,  Mt. 
xvi.  28,  Lk.  ix.  27  "shall  surely  not  taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen..."  which 
seems  to  imply  that,  when  they  have  "seen,"  they  shall  "taste  of  death." 

In  recording  the  substance  of  Christ's  doctrine  about  death,  John  attempts, 
perhaps,  to  express  the  thought  of  a  curse,  implied  (for  many)  in  the  first  Biblical 
mention  of  "dying"  (Gen.  ii.  17)  "In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  dying  thou 
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different  from  being  merely  raised  from  the  dead.  As  Jesus  uses  the 
past  tense  ("  Now  hath  the  son  of  man  been  glorified  {or,  was 
glorified)")  concerning  the  future  Passion,  so  He  uses  the  past  to 
indicate  the  future  conquest :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  conquered 
the  worlds"  The  only  other  use  of  "conquer"  in  the  gospels  is  in 
Luke's  description  of  the  "strong  man "  conquered  by  the  "stronger" 
who  enters  into  his  house  and  takes  from  him  his  armour.  The 
"  strong  man  "  is  "  the  world,"  or  "  the  prince  of  this  world."  An 
application  of  this  to  the  Passion  might  teach  that  Jesus,  entering 
into  the  House  of  Death,  and  suffering  death,  thereby  conquered 
and  bound  Death,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sense,  "ransoming" 
Death's  prisoners. 

[3615]  This  suggests  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  intervened 
between  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension?"  The  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  appears  to  reply  that  He  "preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison" — 
a  passage  to  which  Origen  frequendy  and  expressly  refers,  attempting 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  statement  in  Luke  "  This  day  shah  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise*."     The  gospels  indicate  an  early  silence  or 


shalt  die."  In  this  attempt,  he  does  not  shrink  from  verbal  inconsistency,  repre- 
senting Jesus  as  saying  both  that  the  believer  shall  not  die,  and  yet  that,  if  he  dies, 
he  shall  "live."  The  change  of  Christian  views,  caused  by  the  delay  of  Chrisr's 
coming,  and  indicated  by  such  expressions  as  (Rev.  ii.  ii  etc.)  "the  second  death," 
might  naturally  induce  John  to  adopt  new  expressions  of  Christ's  doctrine  so  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  He  regularly,  and  not  exceptionally,  thought  of  death  in 
a  spiritual  sense. 
»  Jn  x^^.  33. 

Christ's  "preaching"  to  "the  spirits  in  prison" 

-  [3616  a]  I  Pet.  iii.  18 — 19,  Lk.  xxiii.  43  ep  rt^  -rapaBfUri^.  See  Ign.  Magn^  9 
tit  hihaaKakar  axrrbv  ■rpoced6Kiaw...Tapijjp  Ijyeipef  airrovs  ck  regpiay,  Lightf.  "Our 
Lord  is  assumed  to  have  visited  (xapwi-)  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
in  Hades,  to  have  taught  them  (u«  iiia/TKaXoi'  k.t.X.)  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  have  raised  them  (ijyeiper)  either  to  paradise  or  to  heaven."  Justin  Martyr 
{TryfA.  7a)  and  Iren.  (5  times)  quote  as  from  "Jeremiah,"  "Isaiah,"  or 
anonymously,  a  sa3dng  that  the  Lord  remembered  His  dead  that  had  "fallen 
asleep  in  the  land 0/ sepuUure" — (Just,  m  yrpi  ^i^amit-o?,  Iren.  ( i)  terra  sepultionis, 
or  {i)  defossionis,  or  (3)  om.,  or  (4)  terra  limi,  or  (5)  sepehtionis) — and  that  He 
•'descended  to  preach  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Salvation" — Irenaeus  adding,  "and 
to  save  them,"  "raise  them  up"  etc. 

The  source  of  this  quotation  has  not  been  identified.  Justin's  strange  phrase, 
^*earih  of  heaping,^*  and  the  Latin  equivalents  of  it,  point  to  some  Jewish 
paraphrase  of  Dan.  xii.  1  "Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  (lit.)  the  ground  of  the 
dust,'''  where  Theod.  hr  y^  x'^AW"  curiously  resembles  Justin's  etj  •ffiv  x^f^'"'os, 
but    LXX   has   if   r<(>  xXarei  t^j  y^.     This  reverses  the  order  of  Gen.  ii.    7 
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difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  fourth  gospel  gives  us  no 
clue  to  the  Lord's  doings  in  the  interval  between  His  manifestations. 
Nor  does  it  at  this  stage  mention  "  the  son  of  man." 

"the  Lord  God  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.'''  The  Jews  {Gen. 
Rab.  ad  loc,  and  Rashi)  had  many  traditions  about  '^^ dust"  (often  meaning 
the  "dust"  of  the  dead)  and  "ground,^'  and  the  question  might  suggest  itself 
whether  the  dead  were  to  be  raised  in  the  "  ground  "  of  Palestine  or  elsewhere. 
If  it  was  to  be  in  Palestine,  God  might  be  represented  as  narrowing  His  promise 
thus  (2  Esdr.  ii.  16)  "And  those  that  be  dead  will  I  raise  up  again  from 
their  places,  and  bring  them  out  of  the  graves  :  for  I  have  known  my  Name 
in  Israel,"  but  others  might  prefer  a  wider  tradition  such  as  the  margin  gives — 
"in  them."  Such  discussions  could  not  ignore  Is.  xxvi.  19  (R.V.)  "My  dead 
bodies  shall  arise  (3206)."  This  would  explain  Justin's  statement  that  "the  Lord 
remembered  His  dead."  A  combination  of  Targums  of  this  kind,  finding  its  way 
into  a  Christian  Handbook  of  Prophecies,  affords  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of 
this  widely-quoted  apocryphal  utterance. 

[3616  b'\  Clem.  Alex.  452  quotes  Hermas  to  a  similar  effect.  Afterwards  (763) 
in  a  section  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Hades,  he 
quotes,  as  from  "the  Scripture,"  the  words,  "Hades  saith  to  Destruction,  His 
form  we  saw  not,  but  His  Voice  {(j)(j3vt)v)  we  heard  "  (comp.  Job  xxviii.  22  Heb. 
"Destruction  and  Death  say.  We  have  heard  a  rumour  thereof  with  our  ears"). 
It  is  not  the  place,  Hades,  he  says,  but  those  in  Hades,  who  "hear  the  Voice." 
Then  he  adds  "But  what  [more]?  Do  not  {tI  5'  ovxl)  they  shew  that  the 
Lord  hath  preached  the  Gospel  {evr]yye\icrdai)  both  to  those  that  perished  in  the 
Deluge — or  rather  had  been  chained  (fiaWov  5^  neired-riixivoii) — and  to  those  under 
constraint  both  in  prison  and  ward  [koX  roh  iv  ^uXax^  re  Ka'i  <ppovpq.  ffvvexojJ.^yois)  "  ? 
apparently  referring  to  i  Pet.  iii.  19  "he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison  (tois  kv  <pv\aKrj  irvev/jLaaip)."  Later  on — after  a  mention  of  Mt.  xxvii.  52 
"many  bodies  of  those  that  slept  arose" — Clement  (764)  apparently  refers  again 
to  the  "Voice"  mentioned  in  Job,  and  speaks  of  "the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Voice."  Those,  he  says,  who  had  led  a  right  life,  "even  though  they  were 
in  Hades  and  in  ward,  having  heard  the  Voice  of  the  Lord,  whether  from  Himself 
in  person  or  acting  through  the  Apostles,  turned-towards  [Him]  with  all  speed  and 
believed." 

[3615 <r]  These  last  words  about  those  who  "led  a  right  life"  and  "■turned- 
towards  [Him']  with  all  speed'''  recall  the  opposite  view  imputed  to  Marcion  by 
Irenaeus  (i.  27.  3)  that  Cain  and  the  Sodomites  and  other  sinners,  "raw 
(accurrissent) "  unto  Jesus,  when  He  descended  to  Hades,  but  that  Abel  and  the 
saints  did  not  thus  "r««."  Moreover  Clement's  mention  of  "the  Voice"  heard 
by  Destruction  and  Death  resembles  Descensus  ad  Inferos  (A)  5  (21)  "And  as 
Prince  .Satan  and  Hades  were  thus  speaking  to  each  other  in  turn,  suddenly  there 
was  a  voice  as  of  thunders  and  a  shouting  of  spirits :  Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  gates ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in," 
where  B  7  (23)  has  '■^  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  the  Father  most  high,  as  it  were  the 
voice  of  a  great  thunder."  This  application  of  Ps.  xxiv.  7  to  the  "gates"  of 
Hades  raises  a  difficulty  as  to  their  '■'■everlasting"  nature  which  Jerome — who  says 
they  may  be  the  gates  of  Hades  or  those  of  heaven — vainly  endeavours  to  meet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Irenaeus,  while  five  times  quoting  an  apparently 
apocryphal  tradition,  never  quotes  Pet^r  about  the  Descent  to  Hades,  even  as 
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Yet  the  fourth  gospel  suggests  reasons  why  the  title  is  to  be  hence- 
forth dropped.  Also,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  represents 
Jesus  as  "not  ashamed"  to  call  by  the  name  of  "brethren"  those 

to  the  phrase  about  "  the  spirits  in  prison."  Clement  has  "  in  prison"  once,  but 
no  other  part  of  the  Petrine  passage  though  he  reproduces  its  substance ;  yet 
he  refers  to  Hennas  by  name  copiously. 

[3615  (/]  Origen,  succeeding  to  these,  and,  no  doubt,  other  non-extant 
commentaries  on  Christ's  "preaching"  to  "the  spirits  in  prison,"  would  find 
himself  confronted  with  many  difficulties,  (i)  His  predecessors  had  quoted 
apocryphal  works  where  they  might  have  quoted  "scripture"  including  the 
Petrine  epistle.  (2)  They  had  not  faced  the  question,  "  How  could  the  penitent 
thief  be  with  Jesus  in  Paradise  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  if  Jesus  was  to  spend 
three  days  and  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  ?  "  This  question  was  not  made 
easier  by  the  two  other  instances  of  "paradise"  in  N.T.,  2  Cor.  xii.  4  "snatched 
up  into  paradise"  Rev.  ii.  7  " which  is  in  the  paradise  of  God."  (3)  As  regards 
Ml  xxvii.  52 — 3  "And  the  tombs  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
that  slept  were  raised  [up],  and,  having  come  forth  from  the  tombs  after  his 
raising  [up]  entered  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  unto  many,"  they  had  not 
attempted  to  explain  how  these  saints  could  be  apparently  "raised"  before  Jesus 
("  the  firstfruits  fi-om  the  dead  ")  was  Himself  raised  up,  and  how  their  "  bodies  " 
were  raised,  while  Christ's  "body"  was  still  on  the  Cross,  and  His  Spirit  on  its 
way  to  Hades  to  "preach"  to  the  "spirits  in  prison"  ;  and  what  was  "the  holy 
city";  and,  if  it  was  Jerusalem  on  earth,  how  it  could  still  be  called  "holy,"  and, 
if  it  was  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  who  were  the  "many  "  to  whom  the  "  bodies  "  of 
the  saints  "appeared."  (4)  The  "everlasting  gates"  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist 
could  not  be  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  therefore  the  ancient  tradition  that  applied 
the  phrase  to  the  Descent  to  Hades  needed  correction.  (5)  It  needed  also  to  be 
explained  how  Abraham  could  receive  the  righteous  dead  in  his  "bosom"  (as 
Jesus  says  in  Luke)  being  apparently  in  Paradise,  before  the  death  of  Christ — 
a  thing  inconsistent  (it  would  seem)  with  the  belief  that  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  in  Hades. 

[361S<r]  A  special  appendix  would  be  required  to  set  forth  Origen's  way  of 
dealing  with  all  these  difficulties.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  though  it  is  thorough, 
consistent,  and  frank.  As  to  Lk.  xxiii.  43,  he  admits  that  the  difficulty  has  caused 
some  to  assert  that  the  words  (Comm.  Joann.  xxxii.  19,  Lomm.  ii.  481)  "have 
been  added  by  tamperers  with  the  text  (pgStoy/rywi')."  In  Mt.  xxvii.  52 — 3,  "the 
holy  city"  is  "the  heavenly  Jerusalem  "  (and  so  Jerome  as  the  first  of  two  renderings) 
and  the  "many"'  are  apparently  the  angels  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  22  "ye  are  come  unto... 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  innumerable  hosts  of 
angels...")  that  receive  the  saints  as  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  4 — 5  (LXX))  ^'■/ree  among  the 
dead."  He  repeatedly  quotes  the  Petrine  epistle,  and  thrice  expressly  as  that  of 
"  Peter."  And  he  does  not  quote  the  apocryphal  authorities  quoted  by  his  prede- 
cessors. But  he  makes  a  large  use  of  '^free  among  the  dead,"  as  representing  Jesus 
triumphant  in  Hades.  Compare  the  cry  of  Hades  and  Death  in  the  Descensus  (A) 
6  (22)  "Thou,  who  didst  lie  dead  in  the  sepulchre,  hast  come  down  to  us  alive ; 
and  in  thy  death  everj'  creature  trembled,  and  the  stars  in  a  body  were  moved  ; 
and  now  thou  hast  been  made  free  among  the  dead  and  disturbest  our  legions." 
The  Hebrew  is  given  by  R.V.  as  "  ccut  off  (or,  cast  away)  among  the  dead."  The 
Christian  use  of  this  in  the  Greek  form,  ^'/ree  among  thi  dead"  is  instructive  as 
shewing  the  Greek  origin  of  some  legends  about  the  resurrection. 
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who  have  believed  in  Him  as  "son  of  man."  Lastly,  it  takes  up  the 
unique  cry  of  Jesus,  "my  God" — omitted  by  Luke,  but  assigned  to 
Jesus  by  Mark  and  Matthew  ("J/y  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  ")  and  represents  Jesus  as  using  the  words  in  a  phrase 
of  reassurance :  "  Go  unto  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God." 

These  words  say,  in  effect,  "  My  work,  as  son  of  man,  is  now 
completed ;  I  have  brought  you  into  the  circle  c5f  my  brethren,  sons 
of  man  like  myself  Thereby  I  have  drawn  you  into  the  family  of 
God,  where  God  is  revealed  as  Man,  and  yet  as  God,  revealed  as 
Father  through  the  Son,  and  yet  also  as  the  ONE  GOD  who  is  in  us 
and  in  whom  we  are." 

As  the  complement  of  this  tradition,  in  which  Jesus  appears  to 
say  "  I  am  not  God,"  comes  the  confession  of  Thomas,  "  My  Lord, 
and  my  God."  That  these  exact  words  were  uttered  by  Thomas  in 
the  exact  circumstances  described  by  the  fourth  gospel  may  not 
unreasonably  be  doubted;  and  yet  a  doubter  may  reasonably  believe 
that  the  gospel  accurately  describes  the  way  in  which  "  the  son  of 
man,"  ascending  to  heaven,  led  His  disciples  to  say  "  Whom  have 
we  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  "  and  thus  constrained  them  to  worship  Him 
as  One  with  the  Father — and  all  the  more,  not  the  less,  because  He 
"  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God\" 

[3615/]  The  Gospel  of  Peter,  describing  what  was  seen  by  the  soldiers 
guarding  Christ's  tomb,  says  §  lo  "They  see  coming  forth  from  the  tomb  three 
men,  and  the  two  supporting  the  one,  and  a  cross  following  them.  And  of  the 
two  the  head  reached  unto  the  heaven,  but  the  head  of  Him  that  was  led  by  them 
overpassed  the  heavens.  And  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  heavens,  saying,  Hast 
thou  preached  to  them  that  sleep?  And  an  answer  was  heard  from  the  cross, 
Yea."  Perhaps  the  writer's  belief  is  that  Jesus,  without  His  body,  instantaneously 
after  death  forced  His  way  into  Hades,  then  drew  forth  "those  that  slept"  into 
Paradise — taking  in  the  penitent  thief  with  Him,  as  the  Descensus  relates — then 
"spent  three  days  with  them  there"  (Iren.  v.  31.  i  "tribus  diebus  conversatus 
est"),  and  then  came  back  to  the  tomb  to  resume  His  body  and  to  ascend  to 
heaven.  It  would  appear  that  Paradise,  as  well  as  Hades,  might  be  regarded  as 
being  "in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

The  growth  of  these  traditions  appears  to  have  arisen  primarily  from  the 
Christian  feeling  about  Christ  that  (Acts  iv.  12)  "in  none  other  is  there 
salvation,"  and  secondarily  from  the  application  of  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  shewing  how  it  was  not  possible  that  He  could 
be  held  by  (Acts  ii.  24)  "pangs  of  death,"  and  how  His  "sleep"  and  "awaking" 
(see  Origen  on  Ps.  iii.  5  "  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  I  awaked ")  were  made 
instrumental  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

1  Phil.  ii.  6. 
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§  7.     The  Judge  and  the  Paraclete 

[3616]  All  the  evangelists  agree  that  after  the  Resurrection  there 
was  to  be  some  kind  of  "coming,"  or  "coming  again,"  both  to  the 
world  and  to  the  disciples,  on  the  part  of  "  the  son  of  man "  or 
"the  Son."  But  the  Synoptists  lay  stress  on  the  public  "coming" 
of  "  the  son  of  man  "  with  "  power  "  or  with  "  clouds,"  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  the  judgment  prophesied  by  Daniel ;  John  lays  stress  on 
the  private  return  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  individually  as  well  as 
collectively,  no  longer  as  "  son  of  man,"  but  as  "another  self  ^  "  called 
Paraclete,  that  is,  a  "  friend  called  in  to  aid  in  an  emergency " — 
which  we  may  paraphrase  as  "a  friend  in  need."  John  does  not 
exclude  the  public  "  coming,"  nor  the  Synoptists  the  private  one ;  but 
they  differ  in  the  aspect  of  the  two  subjects  as  well  as  in  the 
emphasis  laid  on  them. 

John  most  assuredly  did  not  deny  that  the  Lord  would  come 
"with  power" — in  a  sense.  But  he  did  deny  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  "  power "  is  mostly  used  by  men  of  the  world,  to  denote 
mechanical  or  military  or  political  "power,"  or  brute  force.  And  so 
common  is  this  sense  that  John  abstains  altogether  from  the  use  of 
the  word.  "  Power,"  or  "  mighty-work,"  in  the  Synoptists,  is  applied 
to  Christ's  miracles.  John  must  have  known  this.  Nor  would  he 
deny  that  the  miracles  were  "powers."  But  he  felt  perhaps  that 
they  were  signs  of  something  more  than  power,  signs  of  something 
that  could  not  be  exactly  defined  either  as  Power  or  as  Wisdom  or  as 
Goodness,  being  a  Personality  that  was  indefinable.  At  all  events  he 
calls  them  "signs"." 

Similarly  concerning  the  Lord's  "coming  in  power,"  John  gives 
us  the  essence  of  the  word  instead  of  the  word  itself.  Perhaps 
he  thought  of  Zechariah's  antithesis,  in  the  building  of  the   New 

Temple,  "Not  hy  power  (R.V.  might), but  by  my  spirit,  saith 

the  Lord  of  hosts*."  The  prophet  might  have  written,  "Not  by  man's 
power,  but  by  my  power,  which  is  the  power  of  the  spirit"  and  the 
Pauhne  Epistles  repeatedly  exhibit  this  thought  of  the  connection 
between  '■'■spirit"  and   "■power*'.''     That  the  Son  will  come  "with 

^  Jn  xiv.  16  oXkov  ■Kap6.K\t}fTov ,  see  Joh.  Gr.  3793 — 6,  to  which  add  that  Levy 
i.  83  a  quotes  passages  indicating  that  aXXo(i')  is  sometimes  Hebraized.  It  is  inter- 
preted in  Gen.  Rab.  on  Gen.  xxiv.  65  as  "nicht  wie  ein  gewohnlicher  Mensch." 

■Joh.  Voc.  16«6^.  3  Zech.iv.  6. 

^  [3616  a\   See  Rom.  i.  4,  xv.  13,  19,  i  Cor.  ii.  4,  v.  4,  and  especially  xv,  43 — 4 
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power  "  is  implied  by  all  that  is  said  in  the  fourth  gospel  about  the 
Spirit  and  about  the  "  greater  works  "  that  the  disciples  will  do  with 
the  Spirit's  help. 

But  what  is  there,  if  anything,  in  the  Synoptic  gospels,  and 
what  in  historical  fact,  to  correspond  to  the  full  Johannine  doctrine 
about  the  twofold  office  of  the  Spirit,  whom  John  calls  the  Advocate 
or  Paraclete,  who  is  to  be  the  Teacher  of  the  disciples  and  the 
Convincer,  or  Convictor,  of  the  world? 

[3617]  In  the  Synoptists,  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
nothing,  except  one  brief  passage  variously  reported  by  the  three. 
It  contains  a  promise  that,  when  the  disciples  are  brought  to  trial 
before  kings  and  rulers,  they  shall  be  inspired  (or,  according  to  Luke, 
"  taught "  what  to  say)  by  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  or  "  the  Spirit  of"  their 
"  Father^"  This  promise  is  placed  in  all  the  three  gospels 
immediately  after  a  precept  not  to  be  "anxious  beforehand"  (or 
"anxious^")  what  they  should  say  in  their  defence  when  arraigned 
as  Christians.  It  therefore  suggests  the  thought  of  an  Advocate. 
But  two  small  points  in  Mark  or  Matthew  are  omitted  in  the  parallel 
Luke — ist,  that  the  divine  speaker  is  (Matthew)  "/'«"  the  disciples, 
2nd,  that  He  is  distinct  from  them  (Mark  and  Matthew  "  not  ye  "). 

It  is  true  that  Luke  supplements  this  in  another  passage, 
peculiar  to  himself,  contained  in  his  version  of  the  Discourse  on  the 
Last  Days  : — "  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  minds  not  to  practise 
beforehand  [your]  defending  yourselves ;  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth 
and  wisdom  that  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  withstand 
or  gainsay^"     This  partly  supplies  the  defect.     For  the  "mouth" 


"it  is  raised  in  power"  parallel  to  "it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,"  etc.  Wetstein 
(on  Lk.i.  35  "  the  Holy  Spirit. ..the  power  of  the  Most  High")  compares  i  Cor.  vi.  14 
with  Rom.  viii.  11,  i  Tim.  iii.  16,  i  Pet.  iii.  18.  Comp.  also  Lk.  xxiv.  49  "Tarry 
ye  in  the  city  until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high,"  with  Acts  i.  4  "Wait 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father"  and  ib.  8  "ye  shall  xtct\\t  power  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  come  upon  you. " 

1  [3617 rt]  Mk  xiii.  11  "[it  is]  not  ye  [that]  are  the  speakers  but  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  and  Mt.  x.  20  "[it  is]  not  ye  [that]  are  the  speakers  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you,"  are  rather  stronger  than  Lk.  xii.  ii  "the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  in  that  very  hour  the  things  that  ye  ought  to  say." 
Mark  places  this  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Last  Days  ;  Matthew,  in  the  Precepts  to 
the  Twelve;  Luke,  in  a  long  discourse  prefaced  thus  (xii.  i)  "When  the  many 
thousands  of  the  multitude  were  gathered  together...,  he  began  to  say  unto  his 
disciples  first  of  all." 

2  Mk  xiii.  II  irpofjifpifx.ud.T€,  Mt.  x.  19,  Lk.  xii.  11  fiepifw^Tire. 
"  Lk.  xxi.  14 — 15. 
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and  the  "  wisdom  "  must  needs  be  in  the  disciples.  But  the  defect  is 
supplied  at  some  sacrifice.  For  the  personality  of  the  Advocate  is 
gone.  The  result  is  that,  in  one  of  Luke's  traditions,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  mentioned  as  an  external  teacher ;  in  the  other,  as  no  Spirit  at  all, 
nothing  but  organs  or  faculties  in  the  disciples. 

[3618]  John  intervenes,  in  language  that  requires  close  study  to 
appreciate  its  significance.  First,  he  draws  out  the  meaning  of 
"not  ye."  It  means,  in  effect,  ^^ not  ye  but  another,  a  heavenly  Helper^ 
This  use  of  "  Another,''  to  indicate  reverentially  a  divine  Helper,  is 
very  frequent  in  Epictetus.  John  uses  it  thus  here^"  Then  he 
expresses  the  thought  of  Advocate  by  using  the  word  Paraclete, 
which  means  Advocate  and  something  more — "a  friend  called  in  to 
aid."  Then  he  describes  the  nature  and  oftice  of  the  Paraclete,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  is  to  guide  the  disciples  into  truth  and  also  to 
convict  or  convince  the  world.  While  thus  defining  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  along  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  meets  the 
question  suggested  by  Luke's  traditions,  namely,  "  Does  Jesus  give 
this  'mouth,'  or  does  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  speak  in  the  disciples?" 
The  answer  is,  in  effect,  that  the  Three  Persons  have  all  in  common, 
so  that  what  the  One  gives,  or  does,  the  other  Two  give  or  do. 

But  now  comes  the  question  whether  all  this  Johannine 
doctrine  is  a  mere  amplification  and  exposition  of  this  one  Synoptic 
passage,  or  whether  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of  a  great 
mass  of  doctrine  actually  uttered  by  Christ,  but  nowhere  expressed 
by  Mark  except  in  this  somewhat  narrow  promise  of  a  special 
Advocate  to  Christians  on  their  trial  before  rulers.  That  the  latter 
view  is  more  probable  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

[3619]  In  the  prophets,  and  in  the  contexts  of  passages  either 
quoted  by  Jesus  or  likely  to  be  most  in  His  thoughts,  God's  Spirit, 
Breath,  or  Word,  is  sometimes  described  as  coming  like  a  breath 
of  fire  from  His  mouth,  bringing  destruction  to  the  evil  or 
purifying  away  the  evil  from  the  good*.     Instead  of  a  flame,  the 

^  [3618  a]  Jn  xiv.  16  "  If  ye  love  me  ye  will  keep  my  commandments  :  and  I 
will  request  the  Father  and  he  will  give  you  Another,  a  Paraclete,"  SS  "another, 
the  Paraclete."  S^^Joh.  Gr.  2791 — 6.  We  do  not  know  precisely  when  "  Para- 
clete "  came  to  be  adopted  as  an  Aramaic  word.   The  Greek  word  is  frequent  in  Philo. 

The  twofold  meaning  of  "  fire  " 

-  [3619  a\  The  loest  illustration  of  this  twofold  meaning  is  in  (Exod.  iii.  3 — 3) 
the  ^'J!afne"  of  purifying  "fire"  with  which  "the  bush  "  (i.e.  Israel)  was  "burned" 
but  not  consumed.     The  Heb.  "flame"  means  also  "blade  (of  sword),"  "point 
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metaphor  of  a  dart,  arrow,  or  sword,  is  sometimes  employed,  called  in 
the  Psalms  a  "two-edged"  sword\  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the 
"  two-edged  sword "  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  sword  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
apparently  the  epithet  "two-edged"  alludes  to  the  Spirit's  twofold 
work,  confirming  the  good  in  goodness,  while  convicting  the  bad  of 
badness  that  they  may  repent  and  be  purified. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  Isaiah  ^  although  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord  says  "  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword,"  yet 

(of  spear)  "  (Gesen.  529  a).  This  is  tiie  first  instance  of  its  use.  It  is  mostly  used 
in  a  destructive  sense. 

[3619^]  Comp.  Is.  xi.  2  foil.  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him... 
with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek 
of  the  earth,  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked  "  ;  Is.  xlix.  2  foil.  "  He  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  s7vord...ht  hath  made  me  a  polished  arrow..."  where  God  says 
to  the  speaker  "I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles";  Is.  lix.  17  foil. 
"  And  he  [the  Lord]  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breastplate,  and  a  helmet  of 
salvation. .  .he  shall  come  as  a  rushing  stream  which  the  breath  of  the  Lord  driveth.. . 
this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  my  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my 
words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

[3619  f]  It  is  very  improbable  that  any  Jewish  Messiah,  claiming  to  "fulfil  the 
things  written  in  the  prophets,"  would  not  have  this  last  passage  in  his  mind 
whenever  he  spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  disciples.  On  the  "stream,"  comp. 
Dan.  vii.  9 — 10  "  I  beheld  till  thrones  were  placed,  and  one  that  was  ancient  of 
days  did  sit...a  fery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him." 

^  [3619  dl  Ps.  cxHx.  5—6  "Let  the  saints  exult  in  glory... let  the  high  praises 
of  God  be  in  their  throat,  and  a  two-edged  sword  (lit.  a  s^uord  of  mouths,  LXX  two- 
mouthed  swords')  in  their  hands,"  comp.  Rev.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  Heb.  iv.  12  "The  Word  of 
God  is... sharper  than  any  two-edged srvord... 3.r\di  quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart."  The  Jews  (Schottg.  on  Heb.  iv.  12)  likened  the  Law  to  "a 
two-edged  sword,"  which  helps  those  that  receive  it,  and  punishes  those  that  reject 
it.  The  Greek  Sl<rTOfxoi,  "two-mouthed,"  corresponded  so  closely  to  the  Hebrew 
phrase  that  Aquila  (see  Field  on  Ps.  cxlix.  6)  might  well  be  censured  by  Eusebius 
for  rendering  the  phrase  literally  "sword  of  mouths."  Comp.  Is.  xli.  15  (R.V.) 
"  I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth,"  lit.  "an  owner 
of  mouths,"  LXX  irpiffrripoeiSeis,  Aq.  ixovra  <XT6fia  trrofiaruv,  Sym.  iffTOfiufjUvov, 
Theod.  dfKpifiKr],  Targ.  "full  0/ pointed-nails." 

[3619  ^]  Philo  (i.  144)  says  that  the  flaming  sword  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  24  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Logos  that  unites  the  two  divine  attributes  of  Goodness  and 
Authority.  He  describes  Abraham's  "fire  and  sword  {or,  knife)"  (Gen.  xxii.  6) 
as  belonging  to  one  "who  longs  to  divide  and  burn  away  the  mortal  element  from 
himself."  This  is  also  the  view  that  Origen  {Bom.  Ezek.  v.  i,  Lomm.  xiv.  71) 
takes  of  "  fire  "  and  "sword  "  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 

2  Is.  xlix.  2  foil.,  lix.  17—21  (3619  (^). 
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afterwards,  when  the  Lord  Himself  is  described  as  coming,  His 
"breastplate"  is  mentioned,  and  His  "helmet,"  but  no  "sword." 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  (as  in  the  New  Testament)  "the  sword" 
is  that  of  the  "Spirit"  or  "Breath";  and  Isaiah  expresses  this  in 
the  words  "he  shall  come  as  a  rushing  stream,  which  the  breath 
of  the  Lord  dnveth." 

These  identifications  of  "Spirit"  with  "fire"  and  with  "sword" 
are  of  importance  in  comparing  John's  various  and  copious  exposi- 
tions of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Spirit,  with  the  comparative 
silence  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Yet  Matthew  and  Luke  indicate 
allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Baptist's  doctrine  about  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  "and  with  y?r<f\"  and  in  their  tradition  that  Jesus 
said  that  He  had  not  come  to  send  peace  upon  the  earth  but 
"a  sword,''  where  Luke  has  ^^ division,"  and  where  Luke's  context 
adds  "I  have  come  to  send  yf/-^  upon  the  earth ^" 

[3620]  The  historical  fact  appears  to  be  that  Jesus  actually  used 
these  Hebrew  metaphors  about  the  twofold  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  they  were  disused  in  many  churches  owing  to  their 
ambiguity^.  John  nowhere  speaks  of  "fire"  in  connection  with  the 
mention  (or  the  thought)  of  "spiritS"  nor  does  he  ever  mention 
"  sword  "  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  But  he  compensates  for  this  by 
enlarging  on  the  twofold  office  of  the  Spirit  which  appears  to  corre- 
spond in  some  respects  with  Philo's  description  of  "the  flaming 
sword "  of  the  Logos,  chastening  in  prosperity  but  encouraging  in 
adversity,  and  also  with  Philo's  description  of  the  conscience  as 
Con  victor*. 


*  Mt.  iii.  II,  Lk.  hi.  i6. 

^  Mt.  X.  34,  Lk.  xii.  49 — 51  (comp.  Lk.  xxii.  36). 

*  [3620a]  E.g.  Mk  ix.  49—50  "everyone  shall  be  salted  with  fire. ..have  salt 
in  yourselves  and  be  at  peace  with  one  another  "  appears  to  mean  that  everyone 
must  be  salted  with  the  fire  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  peace,  so  as  not  to 
need  the  fire  of  Gehenna.  But  its  obscurity  has  caused  it  to  be  corrupted  by 
scribes.     And  Matthew  and  Luke  omit  it. 

*  [3620 iJ]  He  uses  (Jn  xv.  1—6)  "fire"  and  "burning,"  as  distinct  from 
"  purging-"  »-^-  pruning,  the  vine,  so  that  the  former  may  signify  destruction.  On 
the  fruitless  vine,  comp.  Ezek.  xv.  4  "it  is  cast  into  the  fire  for  fuel  "  with  Jn  xv.  6 
"  THEY  cast  them  into  the  fire  and  they  are  burned."  When  John  speaks  of  fire  in 
connection  with  Peter's  trial,  fall,  and  repentance,  he  uses  (xviii.  18,  xxi.  9) 
dv^poActd  "coal-fire, "fjossiblywith  symbolism, see 3369a  foil.  andy^/J.  Voc.Vlll/—g. 

^  [3620  <:]  Philo  (ii.  247)  says  that  a  man's  conscience  may  be  at  once 
Paraclete  and  Convictor  or  Convincer.  This  Convicting  Power  Ls  elsewhere  called 
(i-   563)  "the  unspotted  high  priest"  and  (i.  565)  "the  true,  or  ideal,   Man  (6 
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Christ's  doctrine  about  not  sending  "peace"  but  a  "sword" 
on  the  earth  (Luke  "/«  the  earth")  should  probably  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  Pauline  precept  "  mortify  therefore  your  members 
that  are  on  the  earth"  that  is,  "kill  the  flesh  so  far  as  it  rebels 
against  the  Spirit."  This  is  Origen's  view^,  and  it  throws  light  on  the 
Synoptic  precept  about  "losing"  one's  own  "  soul"  or  "life,"  and  on 
Luke's  precept  about  "hating  "  one's  own  "soul,"  to  which  John  adds 
"/«  this  world"  All  these  are  ramifications  of  the  radical  doctrine 
that  Christ's  "peace"  is  not  the  peace  of  this  world:  ^^  My  peace 
I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you^"  He 
does  not  desire  to  give  us  any  peace  except  that  which  is  obtained 
by  a  victory  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  over  the  flesh. 

These  and  other  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
taught  doctrine  about  the  Holy  Spirit  much  more  frequently  than 
might  be  inferred  from  the  Synoptists,  but  that  He  expressed  His 
thought  with  great  variety  of  phrase.  Sometimes  He  may  have 
indicated  the  Spirit  by  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  or  by  "  the  Son,"  meaning 
the  Spirit  of  Sonship  toward  God,  or  the  Spirit  of  humanity  judging 
the  evil  and  guiding  the  good. 

[3621]  Take,  for  example,  the  startHng  saying  of  Jesus  (in  the 
form  reported  by  Matthew  and  Luke  as  distinct  from  Mark)  in  the 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrin,  that  ^^ henceforth^ "  they  should  "see" — 
or,  according  to  Luke,  there  should  "  be  " — "  the  son  of  man  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  power,"  or  "seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  power  of  God."     It  seems  to  imply  an  accusation  against  the 

dXrjOivos  avOpwiros)."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  John  borrowed  from  Philo  in 
phrase.  But  he  is  separated  from  Philo  in  thought  by  a  vast  interval,  caused  by 
the  Johannine  belief  in  an  incarnate  Logos  in  whom  "  all  things  became  new." 

^  [3620  d']  See  Origen  [Comm.  Joann.  i.  36,  Lomm.  i.  71),  quoting  Is.  xlix.  2 — 3, 
Heb.  iv.  12,  and  Mt.  x.  34,  on  "the  baneful  friendship  of  the  soul  and  body," 
and  on  "the  spirit  that  is  warring  ((rrpaTevofiivq))  against  the  flesh,  that  the  soul  may 
be  made  friendly  ((piXiuOy)  to  God  " ;  also  (Lomm.  xv.  223)  on  Jerem.  xii.  1 1  "  land 
(7^),"  he  says  to  the  Christian,  "Behold  //le  earth  (7^)  (i.e.  the  earthly  element) 
in  thyself,"  and  quotes  Col.  iii.  5  to  warn  us  that  "  the  members  on  the  earth  " 
must  be  "/>«/  to  death,"  and  lastly  quotes  our  Lord's  saying  about  the  '* sword"  on 
the  earth.  He  very  frequently  refers  to  Matthew's  saying  about  the  sword  and  to 
Luke's  saying  (xii.  49)  "I  have  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,"  sometimes 
(e.g.  Exhort,  ad  Mart.  §  37,  Lomm.  xx.  287)  grouping  them  together. 


'  Jn  xiv.  27. 

*  Mt.  xxvi.  64  air'  dprt  S^eff^e,  Lk.  xxii.  69  ivh  tov  vOv  di  larai.     Mark  xiv.  62 
omits  "henceforth  (3306—16)." 
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Jewish  rulers,  namely,  that  they  had  converted  a  gentle  Messiah  who 
would  gladly  have  befriended  them,  into  a  justly  stem  Messiah, 
expectant  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  before  whom  they  must 
"  henceforth  "  stand  as  "  enemies."  At  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  sentencing  "  the  son  of  man  "  to  death  on  earth,  "  the  son  of 
man  "  was  actually  to  be  seen — if  only  they  had  eyes  to  see — seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  waiting  till  His  "  enemies  "  should  be  made 
His  "footstooP." 

This  Synoptic  representation  of  "  the  son  of  man,"  as  henceforth 
to  be  replaced  by  a  Judge,  agrees  with  the  Johannine  conception  of 
Him,  as  henceforth  to  be  replaced  by  Another  Self,  a  Spirit  of  Truth, 
who  will  "convict  the  world. ..in  respect  ol  judgment"  and,  still 
better,  with  an  earlier  Johannine  passage  where  Jesus  says,  "  If 
any  man  shall  hear  my  words  and  not  keep  [them],  I  (emph.) 
judge  him  not,  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world  but  to  save 
the  world.  He  that  continueth  rejecting  me  and  not  receiving  my 
words,  hath  him  that  judgeth  him.  The  word  that  I  spake — that 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day'-''  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
those  who,  under  cover  of  obedience  to  the  letter  of  a  written  Law, 
persistently  reject  the  claims  of  humanity  and  the  consideration  of 
human  motives,  convert  the  revelation  of  the  humane  God  as  the  all- 
sufficing  Spirit — the  Spirit  that  imparts  from  itself  subsistence  for  all 
the  myriads  of  humanity  according  to  their  several  needs,  the  Spirit 
that  is  ever  present  and  yet  ever  "coming,"  ever  changing  and  yet 
ever  the  same — into  a  past  unalterable  "word"  {^'■the  word  that 
I  spake").  This  will  judge  them,  like  the  letter  of  that  Law  which 
they,  the  Law-worshippers  themselves,  have  converted  into  an  idol. 

[3622]  What  then  is  the  fact — so  far  as  we  can  infer  it — about 
Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 
Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  treatment  of  it  ? 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Chrisfs  doctrine,  in  essence,  was 
wholly  about  the  Spirit.  From  the  beginning,  He  taught  nothing 
that  was  not  a  teaching,  and  did  nothing  that  was  not  a  doing,  in  the 
sphere  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Spirit.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
John  the  Baptist  had  predicted  that  Jesus  would  "  baptize  with  the 
Spirit."     Jesus   assumed    this.     Matthew  represents   Jesus   as   also 


^  Comp.  Ps.  ex.  I  quoted  by  Jesus  previously  in  Mk  xii.  36,  Mt.  xxii.  44, 
Lk.  XX.  42 — 3,  as  referring  to  the  Messiah. 

*  Jn  xvi.  8,  xii.  47 — 8  "that  (eiceii'oi),"  R.V.  "the  same." 
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assuming  that,  whenever  He  cast  out  a  devil,  He  cast  it  out  "  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  " — "  If  I  with  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils*." 
Even  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  did  this  must  beheve  that  Jesus 
beUeved  that  He  did  it. 

But  the  fact  also  appears  to  be  that  Jesus  very  rarely  indeed 
mentioned  the  word  "  Spirit^  In  the  passage,  for  example,  just 
quoted,  the  parallel  Luke,  instead  of  "with  the  Spirit  of  God,"  has, 
"  with  the  finger  of  God."  And  as  to  baptizing  with  the  Spirit,  which 
(according  to  the  Baptist)  was  to  be  the  work  of  Christ's  life,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  the  Synoptists  (apart  from  the  Baptist's  pre- 
diction, and  a  post-resurrectional  utterance  of  Jesus  found  in  Matthew 
alone)  a  single  passage  that  contains  the  precise  phrase  "baptize 
with  the  Spirit."  The  thought  indeed  is  expressed,  but  very  divergently, 
and  often  obscurely,  in  doctrine  about  "turning  and  becoming  as 
little  children,"  or  "receiving  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children"  — 
or  perhaps,  sometimes,  "receiving  a  little  child"  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  Apart  from  the  words  recently  under  consideration,  where 
the  Spirit  was  regarded  as  an  Advocate,  the  only  passage  in  which 
Mark  mentions  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christ's  doctrine  is  one  in 
connection  with  exorcism,  where  the  sin  against  "the  Holy  Spirit"  is 
distinguished  from  sin  against  "the  Son  of  Man*." 


^  [3622  a]  Mt.  xii.  28,  parallel  to  Lk.  xi.  20  "If  I  with  the  finger  of  God." 
Mk  iii.  24 — 6,  though  parallel  to  the  context,  has  nothing  parallel  to  the  text,  of 
Mt.  xii.  27 — 8,   Lk.  xi.   19 — 20. 

2  [3622*^]  Mk  iii.  28—9  (3177—8),  comp.  Mt.  xii.  31—2,  Lk.  xii.  10.  Note 
also  Mk  xii.  36  "David  said...?w  the  Holy  Spirit^'  Mt.  xxii.  43  "m  the  Spirit,'^ 
Lk.  XX.  42  "  ill  the  book  of  Psalms.^^ 

Dr  Dalman  says  {Words  p.  203)  "In  Jewish  literature  it  is  so  unheard  of  to 
speak  of  'the  Spirit'  (H-liri)  when  the  Spirit  of  God  is  meant,  that  the  single  word 
'spirit'  would  much  rather  be  taken  to  mean  a  demon  or  the  wind."  It  is,  how- 
ever, conceivable  that  an  exceptional  prophet,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  use 
"Me  spirit"  absolutely,  to  mean  the  Spirit  of  God  breathing  through  the  invisible, 
as  the  wind  through  the  visible,  universe.  See  3083  quoting  Ezek.  i.  12  "and  they 
went  for  ward...  whither  the  spirit  was  to  go."  There  we  might  be  disposed  to 
paraphrase  "M<s"  as  "their" ;  but  Rashi  says  "Voluntas,"  and  on  ib.  20 
("whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go")  he  defines  it  as  "The  Will  of  the  Holy 
One,  Blessed  be  He  (Voluntas  Sancti  illius  Benedicti)."  Hence  it  is  possible  that 
John  the  Baptist  may  have  used  such  expressions  as  "baptize  with  the  spirit,  or, 
the  wind,"  without  adding  "of  God."  To  this  he  might  add  "with fire,"  having 
in  view  such  language  as  Is.  iv.  4  "when  the  Lord. ..shall  have  purged. ..by  the 
spirit  (or,  wind)  of  judgment,  and  by  the  spirit  (or,  wind)  of  burning." 

Three  hypotheses  are  possible,  (i)  Jesus  always  spoke  of  the  Spirit  as  "the 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  His  disciples  frequently  abbreviated  it  to  "the  Spiiit."   (2)  Je.sus 
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[3623]  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  omissions  and  obscurities  in 
Mark's  gospel,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spirit,  having  been  only 
partially  and  inadequately  remedied  by  isolated  metaphorical  traditions 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  have  induced  John  to  attempt  to  lead  his 
readers  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  thought  that  consistently  under- 
lay our  Lord's  work  of  ''baptizing  with  the  Spirit."  The  exposition  of 
this  thought,  beginning  from  the  Dialogue  with  Nicodemus — who  is 
a  type  of  the  mind  that  materialises  metaphor — extends  through  the 
Dialogue  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  is  traceable  in  the  Dialogue 
on  the  Manna,  and  in  the  public  "cry"  of  Jesus  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  as  yet  "  was  not^"  It  finds  its  climax  in  the  promise  of 
the  gift  of  the  Paraclete,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  after 
Christ's  Resurrection.  In  all  this  doctrine  there  are  probably  not 
six  consecutive  words  that  actually  issued  from  Christ's  lips.  And 
yet  it  contains  much  more  of  Christ's  thought  than  is  to  be  found  by 
modem  readers  in  the  approximation  to  Christ's  actual  words  that 
has  been  probably  preserved  in  Luke's  strange  phrase  "  I  will  give 
you  a  mouth  and  wisdom^." 

sometimes  spoke  of  it  as  a  divine  "Wind,"  after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  and 
perhaps  following  the  precedent  of  the  Baptist ;  and,  if  so,  John,  in  the  Dial<^ue 
with  Nicodemus,  has  correctly  expressed  the  thought  of  Jesus  in  language  (iiL  8  foU.) 
that  even  now  raises  a  question  whether  "  IVtnd"  or  "Spirit'^  is  meant.  (3)  Jesus 
used  both  of  these  expressions,  and  many  others,  to  describe  or  suggest  the  spiritual 
agencies  of  God.     This  last  is  the  most  probable  of  the  three  suppositions. 

'  Jn  vii.  37 — 9  (R.V.  txt)  "Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let 

him  come  unto  me  and  drink But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit. ..for  the  Spirit  was 

not  yet  [given]." 

'  [3623  a]  Luke's  phrase  (Lk.  xxi.  15)  "give  a  mouth"  has  not  been  paralleled 
from  Hebrevv  or  from  Greek  by  Wetstein,  Schottgen,  or  Hor.  Heb. ;  but  he  may 
have  paraphrased  some  similar  Hebrew  idiom.  Is.  1.  4  "The  Lord  God  hath  given 
me  the  tongiu  of  th^  taught  (A.V.  learned) "  does  not  supply  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. For  neither  "taught"  nor  "learned"  is  equivalent  to  "wise."  Also  Heb. 
"tongue"  is  never,  in  LXX,  rendered  "mouth."  But  comp.  God's  promise  to 
Jeremiah  (xv.  19)  "  Thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth"  which  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxvi.  15 
paraphrases  thus  : — "  As  I  create  worlds  and  give  life  to  the  dead,  so  shalt  thou." 
That  is,  the  true  Prophet,  the  Mouth  of  God,  who  saves  souls  alive,  does  as  great 
works  (comp.  Jn  xiv.  12)  as  those  done  by  the  Word  of  God  in  Genesis.  Baba 
Metzia  85  a,  followed  by  Rashi,  infers  that  the  Prophet  can  abrogate  God's  decrees 
(comp.  Mt.  xvi.  19). 

[3623  b\  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  Jesos — meaning  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit" — said  "I  will  give  you  a  two-edged  sword"  (comp.  Lk.  xxii.  36  "let  him... 
buy  a  sword  ")  "  which  none  of  your  enemies  shall  be  able  to  resist."  This  would  be, 
in  Hebrew  (comp.  3619  d)  "  a  sword  of  rrunUhs,"  and  this  might  lead  to  Lake's  para- 
phrase. On  Lk.  xxii.  36,  Origen  says  (Comm.  Matth.  xv.  2)  that  the  words  must 
be  taken  spiritually,  adding  "  But  of  what  nature  the  sword  is,  is  not  a  subject  for 
present  discussion,"  apparently  meaning  that  it  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
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Christ's  parting  utterances 

[3623  c]  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should  be  able  to  recover  the  exact 
words  of  what  the  earliest  Christian  consensus  recognised  as  Christ's  last  utterances, 
after  His  resurrection,  when  He  was  on  the  point  of  parting  from  the  collected 
disciples  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  we  may  trace  in  Luke's 
and  John's  accounts  of  some  of  them  one  and  the  same  thought,  namely,  a  "sending 
forth  "  of  a  "  spirit,"  though  regarded  in  very  different  aspects. 

In  Luke,  Christ's  last  words  are  (xxiv.  49)  "Behold,  I  send  forth  {i^airoffriXXw, 
but  v.r.  wi/l  send  forth)  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.  But  ye,  abide  ye  in 
the  city  until  ye  be  clothed  from  on  high  with  power '^ — implying  a  ^'sending 
forth"  of  God's  '■'■power.'''  The  preceding  context  says  that  {ib.  47 — 8)  '■'■repent- 
ance unto  {v.  r.  and)  remission  of  sins  should  be  precuhed  in  his  name  [reaching]  to 
(e/j)  all  the  nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem  ;  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things" 
— implying  that  the  apostles  will  be  ^' sent  forth''  with  this  ^'^ power"  from 
^^ Jerusalem.'' 

[3623  d'\  Justin  Martyr  nowhere  quotes  this  passage  of  Luke.  But  {Apol.  45) 
he  quotes  Ps.  ex.  2  in  the  form  "  The  Lord  shall  send  forth  (v.r.,  in  LXX,  sendeth 
forth)  to  thee  a  rod  of  power  out  of  Jerusalem  (Heb.  and  LXX  Sion),"  as  being 
"predictive  of  the  strong  Word"  [comp.  Is.  xi.  4  "he  shall  smite  the  earth  with 
the  rod  (LXX  and  Targ.  word)  of  his  mouth"]  "which  His  apostles,  going 
forth  from  Je7-usalem,  preached  e'VQry\\\itx&."  In  LXX,  '* preach'^  and  '^  call'^ 
represent  one  and  the  same  Hebrew  word.  This  fact  adds  to  the  already 
striking  resemblance  between  the  passage  quoted  from  Luke  above  and  another  of 
Justin's  quotations  of  this  Psalm  {Tryph.  83)  "  (Ps.  ex.  2)  '  He  shall  send  forth  a 
rod  of  poiver  over  (iirl)  Jerusalem.'... Our  Jesus,  not  yet  coming  in  glory,  sent  forth 
a  rod  o^  power  to  (eis)  Jerusalem,  namely,  the  rod  of  calling  \\.q.  preachitig]  and 
repentance  [tending]  towards  {■Jrpbs)  all  the  nations. " 

Elsewhere  Justin  quotes  Is.  ii.  3  "From  Sion  shall  go  forth  the  Law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem"  as  being  fulfilled  when  {Apol.  39)  "From 
Jerusalem  men,  twelve  in  number,  went  forth  into  the  world,  and  these,  uneducated, 
having  no  power  (n^rj  dwdnevoi)  to  speak  ;  but  by  the  power  of  God  they  signified 
to  every  race  of  men  that  they  were  sent  by  Christ  to  teach  all  [men]  the  word  of 
God." 

[3623^]  It  was  only  natural  that  Christ's  mysterious  promise  of  the  Spirit 
should  call  forth  from  the  disciples  early  explanations  as  to  what  kind  of  spirit  it 
was,  and  what  were  its  powers  and  the  signs  of  its  "  presence."  The  Mark- 
Appendix  attributes  to  Jesus  Himself  some  such  explanations.  But  they  relate  to 
"new  tongues,"  "serpents,"  "drinking  any  deadly  thing"  etc.  Many  will  doubt 
whether  this  utterance  ever  proceeded  from  Jesus.  But  the  Mark- Appendix  does 
not  mention  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  nor  the  fact 
that  the  "apostles,"  or  "sent  ones,"  were  "sent,"  not  only  to  proclaim,  but  also 
to  impart  this,  by  imparting  to  others  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  does  Matthew,  nor 
even  Luke,  make  mention  of  this.  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  even  mention  "the 
spirit "  at  all  in  the  conclusions  of  their  gospels.  Matthew  mentions  it  only  as 
part  of  the  baptismal  formula. 

[3623/]  Yet  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  New,  and  from  the  history  of  Christianity,  that  this  transmission  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  bringing  with  it  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  new  birth  unto 
righteousness,  was  substantially  Christ's  object  in  sending  forth  those  whom  He 
sent — not   merely   twelve,    or   thirteen   (including    Paul)    or   fourteen   (including 
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Bamabas)  or  eighty-two  (including  the  Seventy),  but  all,  whensoever  and  how 
many  soever,  sent  by  His  Spirit  to  impart  His  Spirit  to  the  world.  The  external 
phenomena  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  gift  of  "  tongues,"  we  know 
(i  Cor.  xiv.  2  foil.)  to  have  been  extremely  startling ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  facts,  when  expressed  in  Eastern  language,  gave  rise  to  narratives  about 
actual  "  tongues  of  fire"  and  "  mighty  blasts  from  heaven,"  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Acts  (ii.  2  foil.).  But  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  underlying 
reality  of  a  real  descent,  or  accession,  of  a  "rod,"  or  "word,"  or  "spirit,"  of 
"  power,"  which  was  much  more  than  a  gift  of  "  tongues,"  and  by  which  Christ's 
Church,  if  it  did  not  subdue,  at  all  events  transmuted  the  Roman  Empire. 

[3623 _f]  Passing  to  John's  narrative  of  the  (xx.  22)  "in-breathing,"  or 
"inspiration,"  of  the  Spirit,  we  find  that  Origen  (Lomm.  ii.  40  foil.)  although 
his  comment  on  it  is  lost,  connects  the  "  in-breathing"  of  Genesis  (ii.  7)  with  the 
"  sending-forth  "  in  the  Psalm  (civ.  29 — 30)  "  Thou  sendest  forth  (LXX  and  Orig. 
thou  will  send  fort  fi)  thy  sfirtt...znd  thou  renewest  (LXX  and  Orig.  thou  wilt 
renew)  the  face  of  the  ground,"  and  says  that  this  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  man 
fulfils  the  promise  of  God  (Lev.  xxvi.  11 — 12)  referred  to  by  Paul  as  a  proof  that 
(2  Cor.  \-i.  16)  "  We  are  a  temple  of  the  living  God."  It  may  be  noted  that 
he  assumes  here,  as  also  elsewhere  {Cels.  iv.  37)  that  it  means  "in-breathing,"  not 
"breathing  upon"  (although  Celsus  takes  advantage  of  the  word  to  gibe  at  the 
notion  that  man  is  an  inflated  bladder) ;  but  the  important  point  is  that  he  assumes 
"  in-breathing"  to  be  another  way  of  expressing  the  "  sending  forth  of  the  spirit" 
whereby  life  is  "renewed." 

[3623  //]  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  (3086  e)  that,  in  the  Johannine  account 
of  the  "in-breathing,"  SS  has  ^'■breathed  in  thtrir  faces  (or,  nostrils)."  A  passage 
in  the  Pistis  Sophia  (pp.  232 — 3,  chap.  372  foil.),  regarding  the  Spirit  as  an 
illuminating  power,  has  ^^  breathed  into  their  eyes."  The  passage  is  instructive  as 
blending  different  powers  of  the  Spirit  described  in  our  gospels,  (1)  power  over 
beasts  or  demons  described  as  Ijeings  that  are  "  like  lions"  seeking  "souls  to  prey 
on,"  (2)  the  power  over  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,"  that  is,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  (3)  the  power  to  discern  the  invisible  mysteries  of  "  fire,  and 
water,  and  wine,  and  blood."  In  this  narrative,  as  Ezekiel  says  (xxxvii.  9;  '•  Come 
from  the  four  spirits  (or,  winds)  O  spirit,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they 
may  live,"  so  the  Lord  Jesus  turns  "to  the  four  comers  of  the  world,"  and  then 
"  He  said  the  Great  Name  above  their  head,  mentioning  (?)  them  by  name 
(praedicans  eos),  and  breathed  into  their  eyes  (flavit  in  eorum  oculos).  Jesus  said 
to  them,  Behold,  see  what  ye  see."  Then  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  saw  a  great 
light,  and  afterwards — when  bidden  to  look  further — "  fire,  and  water,  and  wine, 
and  blood." 

[3623  ?"]  Clem.  Alex.  (966  Exc.  Theod.)  places  after  an  account  of  Adam  and 
his  "sleep,"  a  tradition  that  the  Saviour  "came  and  raised  the  soul  out  of  sleep, 
and  kindled  the  spark ;  for  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  power.  For  this  cause  He 
has  said,  (Mt.  v.  16)  'Let  our  (Clem,  ijfiijjv)  light  shine  before  men.'  And,  after 
the  resurrection,  breathing  the  spirit  in  (i/itpvauv  to  wevfjia)  the  apostles  He 
breathed  away  (dirf^vaa)  the  dust  [of  the  first  Adam]  like  ashes,  and  separated  it; 
but  He  kindled  the  spark  [of  life]  and  quickened  it." 

[3623  y]  These  last  two  paragraphs  may  help  us  to  understand  why  John  used 
efiipvffdu  in  the  unusual  manner  above  commented  on  (3086  e),  without  any  defining 
phrase  such  as  "in  them,"  "in  the  disciples"  etc.  He  did  not  wish  to  commit 
himself  to  the  Hebrew  or  to  the  Greek  of  the  story  of  Adam  by  saying  either 
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"into  their  nostrils"  or  "into  their  faces."  Moreover,  he  felt  that  this  was  a 
higher  kind  of  in-breathing  or  inspiration,  not  to  be  localised.  He  might  have 
said  "  into  their  hearts,"  but  he  prefers,  by  not  saying  this,  to  make  the  reader 
reflect  for  himself  that  it  must  mean  this — not  (i  Cor.  xv.  45)  the  old  creation, 
a  "  living  soul,"  but  a  new  creation,  "  a  life-giving  spirit."  Then,  to  make  this 
clear,  come  the  words  of  Christ  (xx.  22)  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit." 

[3623  k'\  Luke's  combination  of  the  statement  in  the  present  (xxiv.  49)  "I  send 
[not,  /  will  send]  forth,"  with  the  command  "but  adide  ye"  caused  early 
difficulty.  Some  authorities  read  "  I  will  send "  (as  to  which  see  the  various 
readings  in  LXX  quoted  above).  Diatessaron  reads  ''  I  send,"  but  cuts  the  verse 
in  two,  placing  "abide  ye"  long  afterwards,  and  implying  that  the  Lucan 
"  sending  of  the  promise  of  the  Father  "  is  identical  with  the  Johannine  giving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  :  "  (Lk.  xxiv.  49  a)  And  I  send  unto  [not,  npon\  you  the 
promise  of  my  Father.  (Jn  xx.  20 — i)  And  when  the  disciples  heard  that,  they 
were  glad.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them  again,  Peace  [be]  with  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  I  also  send  you.  And... he  breathed  on  them  and  said... 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  if  ye  forgive  sins...."  This  indicates  that  the 
Diatessaron  takes  Luke's  "  I  send  forth  "  as  implying  an  immediate  gift — namely, 
the  gift  of  the  promised  Spirit — and  as  being  "  unto,^^  not  "  upon,"  the  disciples, 
and  as  being  parallel  to  the  Johannine  "breathing-in,"  or  inspiration. 

[3623/]  As  for  the  last  half  of  Luke's  verse  ("  But  ye,  abide  ye  in  the  city"), 
Diatessaron  places  that  and  the  following  verses  much  later,  thus,  "  (Mk  xvi. 
16 — 18)  Whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved... they  shall  cast  out 
devils  in  my  name,  and  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,  and  they  shall  take  [up] 
serpents,  and  if  they  drink  deadly  poison  it  shall  not  injure  them  ;  and  they  shall 
lay  their  hands  on  the  diseased,  and  they  shall  be  healed.  (Lk.  xxiv.  49^)  But  ye, 
abide  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high." 

[3623 ;«]  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  command  "  Receive  "  (more 
exactly,  Take,  Xa/Sere,  as  in  "  Take,  eat ")  "  the  Holy  Spirit "  and  the  command  to 
wait  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  explained  by  Chrysostom  (on  Jn  xx.  22 — 3) 
thus,  "  One  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  even  in  that  instant  they  received 
some  kind  of  spiritual  authority  and  grace,  but  not  so  as  to  raise  up  corpses  and 
do  mighty  works,  but  (dWa)  so  as  to  remit  sins.''  Diatessaron,  by  its  arrangement, 
seems  to  take  the  same  view.  But  the  view  does  not  appear  to  be  Johannine. 
John  indicates  that  the  Son,  in  sending  forth  His  apostles  to  grapple  with  sins — 
whether  by  "forgiving"  or  "retaining"  (3414  (i)  foil.)  was  sending  them  forth  to 
do  the  same  work  that  He  Himself  was  sent  to  do  by  the  Father  ("  as  the  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you  "),  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

[3623  «]  Some  brief  expression  of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  "  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body,"  and  expressed  by  the  gesture,  as  much  as  by  any  audible  word, 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  appears  to  be  closer  than  anything  in  the  Synoptic  narratives 
to  any  conclusion  that  we  can  reasonably  derive  from  evidence  as  to  Christ's  last 
words  to  the  apostles.  We  may  say  "the  apostles,"  although  Thomas  was  not 
present  and  although  John  calls  them,  not  "the  apostles,"  but  "the  disciples." 
It  seems  to  be  the  writer's  intention  to  shew  that  an  "apostle"  is  simply  one  "sent 
on  an  errand"  by  Christ.  The  only  instance  of  the  word  in  his  gospel  is  (xiii.  16) 
"  An  apostle  (d7r6ffTo\os)  is  not  greater  than  he  that  sent-him-on-his-errand 
(ir^/j.\l/avTos  a.ijTbv).'"  Afterwards,  the  Saviour  makes  "apostles"  of  all  into  whom 
He  breathes,  when  He  says  to  them  (xx.  21)  "  As  the  Father  hath  made-me- apostle 
{iLviffToXKi  fie)  so  send-I-you-on-your-errands  {iri/JLiru  iifjids) "  {Joh.   Voc.  1723 y,  g). 
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§  8.     The  Exorcist  as  described  by  Mark 

[3624]  The  passages  just  quoted  about  "  the  Spirit " — apparently- 
called  by  Luke  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom  "  but  by  John  "  Paraclete  "  or 
"  Spirit  of  truth  "  who  is  to  "guide  "  the  disciples  "  into  all  the  truth  " 
— afford  a  convenient  occasion  for  a  caution  against  underestimating 
the  fourth  gospel  because,  as  some  might  say,  it  has  "a  spiritual 
bias." 

The  charge  is  true,  and  its  truth  does,  it  must  be  confessed, 
diminish  the  value  of  that  gospel.  But,  as  sometimes  stated,  it  is 
allowed  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  fourth  gospel  too  much  as 
compared  with  the  three.  For  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  Mark  (with 
Matthew  and  Luke  so  far  as  they  follow  Mark)  has  "a  non-spiritual 
bias."  John  while  endeavouring  to  bend  the  tradition  back  to  the 
truth,  sometimes  bends  it  too  far  back ;  but  he  bends  it  in  the  right 
direction. 

To  justify  this  charge  against  Mark  would  be  no  difficult 
task.  Mark  begins,  it  is  true,  by  saying,  as  all  the  evangelists  do, 
that  the  Spirit  descended  on  Jesus.  He  also  adds  that  whereas  the 
Baptist  baptized  with  water,  Jesus  (according  to  the  Baptist's 
prediction)   was  to    baptize   with   the    Holy  Spirit.     But    there   he 


[3623  o\  But  the  fourth  gospel  adds  a  postscript  or  appendix.  And  if  we 
include  that,  then  Christ's  very  last  utterance  consists  of  the  words  (xxi.  19,  22) 
"Follow  thou  me."  They  are  addressed,  indeed,  not  to  all  the  disciples,  but  only 
to  the  forgiven  Peter — as  the  words  (xx.  ig)  "Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed,"  are  addressed  only  to  Thomas.  But  here  the  beloved 
disciple  is  described  as  also  (xxi.  20)  "  following,"  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  words 
apply  to  every  disciple  of  Christ  for  all  time.  Peter  is  one  of  seven  (including 
Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee)  to  whom  Jesus,  on  the  shore  of  Gennesaret,  has 
imparted  the  one  "loaf"  and  the  one  "fish"  that  are  to  be  their  viaticum  or 
(xxi.  \i)  "breakfast,"  before  they  go  forth  on  their  mission  to  follow  the  Master 
and  preach  His  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

In  that  case,  the  Gospel  might  be  said  by  John  as  in  the  Acts  (x.  37)  to  "begin 
from  Galilee,"  but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Acts.  For  the  Acts  refers  to  the  first 
preaching  of  Christ ;  John  symbolizes  the  sending  forth  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
risen  Christ. 

The  facts  sxiggest  that  there  were  two  traditions  about  the  "banning"  of  the 
Gospel.  In  one,  it  was  the  Light,  coming  from  Galilee,  from  among  "the  people 
that  sat  in  darkness."  In  another,  it  was  the  Rod  of  Power,  "sent  forth  from 
Jerusalem."  John  includes  both,  but  inclines  to  the  first.  For  he  expressly 
names  Cana  of  Galilee  as  the  place  of  the  "beginning  of  signs,"  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  as  the  place  of  the  last  of  the  signs,  after  which  the  "greater  works"  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ's  apostles  were  henceforth  to  begin. 
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practically  stops,  so  far  as  concerns  doctrine  about  the  Spirit.  Mark's 
omissions  of  this  subject  are  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  his 
insertions  of  other  subjects.  In  contrast  with  this  insignificant  place 
assigned  to  doctrine  about  the  Spirit,  how  large  and  disproportionate 
a  space  is  given  to  narratives,  or  discourses,  about  casting  out 
unclean  spirits  !  No  doubt  this  disproportion  represented  a  popular 
view,  which  regarded  Jesus  mainly  as  an  exorcist.  But  was  it  the 
true  view?  Must  it  not  be  confessed  by  all  that  Jesus — whether 
Messiah  or  Dreamer — lived,  taught,  worked,  and  died,  in  the  belief 
that  He  possessed  the  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  degree,  or  form,  dis- 
tinguishing Him  from  John  the  Baptist,  and  from  preceding  Hebrew 
prophets  ? 

[3625]  Again,  another  fact,  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by  serious 
students  of  Christ's  life,  is  that  He  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  over 
disciples,  and  over  some  that  were  not  disciples — an  influence  that 
some  would  call  superhuman,  some  mysterious,  but  that  all  would 
regard  as  testifying  to  a  strong  personality.  One  might  guess 
this,  perhaps,  from  Mark's  account  of  the  call  of  Peter,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  But  the  sequel  in  Mark  weakens  the  impression 
that  might  suggest  such  a  guess.  For  the  crowds  are  subsequently 
represented  as  marvelling  at  Christ's  "authority"  in  such  close 
connection  with  exorcism  as  to  suggest  that  they  marvel  simply 
because  "  he  commandeth  even  the  unclean  spirits  and  they  obey 
him ' " ;  and  there  is  no  word  from  Mark  to  correct,  or  to  suggest  a 
correction  of,  the  popular  view.  Nor  afterwards  does  Mark  give  us 
more  than  a  few  faint  suggestions  of  Christ's  personal  power. 

To  demonstrate  that  Jesus  had  power  over  the  spirits  of  maniacs 
and  lunatics,  Mark  affords  reiterated  evidence.  That  He  had  power 
over  the  spirit  of  the  storm  to  which  He  exclaimed  "  Be  silent !  Be 
thou  muzzled"!,"  Mark's  narrative — if  we  could  accept  it  as  prose 
history  and  not  as  poetic  legend  reduced  to  prose — would  also  prove. 


^  [3626a]  Mk  i.  22 — 3  "And  they  marvelled  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught 
them  as  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  Ami  straightway  there  was  in 
their  synagogue  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit,"  followed  by  ib.  27  "What  is  this? 
A  new  teaching!  With  authority  he  commandeth  even  the  unclean  spirits." 
This  suggests  that  i.  23  means  "and,  [to  give  an  example],  straightway..." 

*  [3626^]  Mk  iv.  39  ireiplfiuao.  Comp.  Mk  i.  25,  Lk.  iv.  35  (to  an  unclean 
spirit)  4>t)xu}driTt,  Mt.  xxii.  n  6  5^  f<piij.ib6rj,  and  Mt.  xxii.  34  e<t>iiJLu<xev  tovs 
I^aSSovKalovi — the  only  instances  of  the  word  in  the  gospels. 
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But  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  a  unique  power  of  impressing  His 
personality  on  sane  and  sober  people,  Mark  gives  comparatively  little 
space.  And  yet  on  this  fact  Christianity,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
a  success,  has  been  always  based,  and  by  this  fact  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  stupendously — "  guided,"  as  Christians  would  say ; 
or  "modified,"  as  non-Christians  would  confess. 

§  9.     The  Person  and  the  Spirit  as  described  by  John 

[3626]  As  regards  both  these  fundamental  facts,  relating  to  the 
Person  and  the  Spirit,  John  gives  us  an  account  by  far  superior  to 
that  of  Mark,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  Synoptists,  in  its  power  to  explain  the  successes, 
and  the  failures,  of  Christianity,  in  accordance  with  moral  and 
historical  experience. 

At  the  outset,  John  strikes  the  right  note — right  psychologically 
at  all  events,  whether  he  be  right  or  not  in  his  details — when  he 
describes  the  first  two  disciples  as  being  converted  to  Jesus,  before  a 
single  sign  or  miracle  had  been  wrought,  because  "  they  came  and 
saw^  where  he  abode,  and  abode  with  him  that  day^"  Or  rather  he 
does  not  describe  their  conversion ;  he  assumes  it.  And  then  he 
hastens  on  to  describe  how  Andrew  "first^"  brought  his  brother  to 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  "looked  intently'"  on  him,  and  said,  in  effect,  that 
at  present  Andrew's  brother  was  only  "Simon  son  of  John," 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  that  a  time  would  come  when  he  should 
be  "  Cephas,"  "  Peter*  "—not  sand,  but  rock  (3347  (x)  d,  3595  a). 

Then,  while  still  no  miracle  has  been  wrought,  Philip  is 
commanded  to  "  follow "  Him.  It  is  not  said  that  Philip  follows. 
That,  again,  is  assumed.  But  it  is  said  that  Philip  at  once  tries  to 
convert  Nathanael  to  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Joseph's  son." 

Nathanael  objects — "Nazareth"  (not  "Joseph's  son")  being  a 
stumbling-block  to  him.  Thereupon,  to  meet  this  objection  against 
Christ's  claims — the  first  objection  raised  against  them  in  the  history 

1  Jn  i.  39. 

*  [3626a]  Jn  i.  41.  The  insertion  of  "first"  seems  intended  to  suggest  an 
inference,  or  assumption,  that,  after  .\ndrew  had  "yfrj/"  found  Peter,  Andrew's 
companion  secondly  found  his  own  brother ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  that  brother  is 
not  only  "  found  "  but  also  converted.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  will  recognise 
for  himself  the  great  spiritual  power  at  work  to  produce  these  conversions.  These 
are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3  Jn  i.  42  iit^\iyl>as,Joh.  Gr.  2649.  *  Jn  i.  42. 
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of  the  Christian  Church,  or  rather,  an  objection  raised  not  against 
Christ's  claims,  but  against  the  claims  made  for  Christ  by  a  zealous 
disciple  and  based  on  Moses  and  the  Prophets — there  is  wrought  for 
Nathanael  a  nondescript  wonder :  "  When  thou  wast  under  the  fig- 
tree,"  says  Jesus,  "I  saw  thee." 

[3627]  The  evangelist  does  not  include  this  wonder  in  his  seven 
"signs"  or  " miracles V'  and  he  represents  Jesus  as  apparently 
considering  it  a  small  thing  relatively  to  the  "greater  things"  that 
Nathanael  was  afterwards  to  see^.  Supposing  it  to  be  historically 
true,  some  would  explain  it  as  a  specimen  of  "  thought-reading,"  not 
so  remarkable  as  hundreds  of  instances  well  attested  in  our  days. 
But  on  reflection  we  must  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  mere  coincidence 
of  the  seer's  insight  with  Nathanael's  thought  that  takes  Nathanael 
by  storm ;  it  is  (in  part  at  least)  the  kind  of  thought.  If,  for  example, 
Nathanael  "under  the  fig-tree"  had  been  looking  up  and  numbering 
his  figs,  and  if  Jesus  had  mentioned  to  him  their  precise  number, 
we  feel  sure  that  such  a  coincidence  as  that  would  not  have  been 
represented  (in  such  a  work  as  the  fourth  gospel)  as  eUciting  the 
confession,  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

What  it  was  that  Nathanael  was  revolving  in  his  mind — or 
rather,  what  John  supposed  him  to  have  been  revolving — we  are 
not  told.  Reasons  might  be  given  for  thinking  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  passing  through  some  general  temptation  connected 
with  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  such  as  the  Jews  believed  to 
be  suggested  in  that  vision  of  Ezekiel  about  the  Beasts  and  the 
Man  which  they  called  the  Chariot'*.  But  possibly,  and  indeed 
more  probably,  we  are  to  think  of  him  as  passing  through  some  more 

^  [3627  a]  On  the  "seven"  signs,  see/o/i.  Gr.  2624,  where  it  should  have  been 
explained  that  the  "seven"  did  not  include  signs  performed  after  Christ's 
resurrection.  (Comp.  Westc.  Introd.  to  The  Gospel  of  St  John,  p.  Ixxvi)  "seven 
miracles  of  Christ's  ministry... and  one  of  the  risen  Christ." 

2  Jn  i.  50  "  thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these." 

*  [3627  UX  See  above  ZZl^f—k.  Compare  the  Parable  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix. 
9 — '3)  where  the  "olive-tree"  and  the  "vine"  are  connected  with  "God"  as  well 
as  "man"  but  the  "fig-tree"  is  not.  Possibly  the  fig-tree  was  typical  of  human 
pleasure  and  passion.  S&t  fok.  Gr.  2372a — b  on  "under  every  green  tree"  as 
connected  with  idolatry.  The  victory  of  Gautama  over  his  temptation  took  place 
{Buddhism,  Rhys  Davids,  p.  39)  "  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  (a  ficus 
religiosa)."  The  story  of  the  "fig-tree  "  of  Nathanael,  like  that  of  the  "  sycomore  " 
of  Zacchaeus,  may  spring,  in  part,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  cvKOtpavriu,  see 
3390  (iv).  This  would  harmonize  with  the  view  that  when  Jesus  said  ( Jn  i.  48,  50) 
"  I  saw  thee,"  He  meant  "  I  saw  thee  in  the  time  of  temptation  and  lapse." 
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personal  and  particular  temptation  leading  him  to  sin.  In  either 
case,  Jesus  may  be  supposed  to  have  perceived  by  divine  intuition 
the  nature  of  Nathanael's  trial,  and  to  have  uttered  the  words  "I 
saw  thee,"  with  such  a  sympathetic  force  as  to  suggest  "  My  heart  and 
soul  were  with  thee  to  give  thee  strength."  In  that  case  it  becomes 
much  easier  to  understand  Nathanael's  cry  "Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God" — addressed  to  Jesus,  not  as  a  mere  Seer  of  things  hidden, 
but  as  a  divine  Helper. 

According  to  this  view,  Jesus  penetrated  Nathanael's  heart 
and  strengthened  it  against  temptation  because  He  Himself  was 
human,  a  "son  of  man,"  and  knew  what  it  was  to  be  tempted, 
while  also  knowing  that  "  the  son  of  man  "  lives  on  ever)'thing  that 
comes  forth  from  the  Father,  and  that  angels  of  God  ascend  and 
descend  upon  humanity  when  the  human  spirit  is  in  unity  with  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  the  hypothesis  that  Jesus  on 
this  occasion  alluded  to  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  and  the  human 
controlling  Power.  Even  without  that,  the  context  indicates  that  the 
evangelist  wishes  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  conventional  notions 
about  God  to  spiritual  thoughts  about  Man,  and  to  shew  us  that 
divine  Man,  so  to  speak,  is  greater  than  human  God. 

Philip  has  appealed  to  personal  experience,  "  Come  and  see." 
Nathanael  comes,  sees,  and  is  conquered — conquered,  it  would  seem, 
not  by  the  evidence  of  thought-reading  alone,  but  by  the  strong 
power  of  the  spirit  of  man  on  man,  or,  as  it  might  be  expressed  in 
Aramaic,  of  "son  of  man"  on  "son  of  man."  At  all  events, 
whereas  Nathanael  called  his  new  Master  Son  of  God,  the  Master, 
in  reply,  bade  him  expect  to  see  higher  revelations  of  divine  truth 
than  those  which  had  called  forth  from  him  the  confession  "Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God  " — if  only  his  eyes  could  discern  "  the  heaven 
opened  "  and  "  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
son  of  many 

[3628]  With  the  same  tone  of  recognition  of  the  force  of  the 
personality  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  the  fourth  gospel,  later  on,  describes 
even  the  servants  of  the  chief  priests  as  saying  to  their  masters 
"  Never  man  so  spake^."  And  the  reason  given  by  Peter  for  the 
impossibility  of  his  departure  from  Jesus  is  given  in  the  exclamation 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?     Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life*." 

No  doubt  the  Synoptists  too,  on  one  occasion,  represent  Jesus  as 

»  Jnvii.  46.  *  Jn  vi.  68. 
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attaching  infinite  importance  to  His  own  words  : — "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away  but  my  words  shall  surely  not  pass  away^" 
Nothing  could  well  be  stronger  than  this.  But  the  context  gives  the 
impression  that  the  "  words "  did  not  deal  generally  with  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  but  simply  predicted  a  special  event, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  with  particular 
signs  and  portents,  and  without  any  such  general  reference.  Taken 
thus,  as  referring  merely  to  the  visible  temple,  this  strong  saying 
would  mean  no  more  than  that  the  prediction  would  "  surely  not 
pass  away  "  unfulfilled. 

But  this  appears  to  be  by  no  means  the  whole  meaning.  The 
visible  temple  had  become,  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  "  a  den  of  robbers," 
a  House  of  Evil,  all  the  more  evil  because  it  professed  to  be  the 
House  of  God.  It  was,  therefore,  part  of  the  eternal  Gospel  of  the 
triumph  of  Good  over  Evil  that  this  temple,  "made  with  hands^" 
should  be  cast  down  in  order  that  the  new  temple,  not  "  made  with 
hands,"  should  be  raised  up.  The  two  acts  go  together  and  are  the 
result  of  "  words,"  eternal  "words,"  God's  "  words."  Jeremiah  repre- 
sents God  as  saying  to  him  "  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth... to 
pluck  up  and  to  break  down... to  build  and  to  plant^."  Paul  speaks 
of  his  apostoHc  gospel  as  being  "weapons  of  warfare  mighty  before 
God  to  the  casting  down  of  strongholds"  although  his  "  authority  "  is 
given  him  mainly  "for  building  up^''  the  Corinthians  and  not  for 
^^ casting"  them  ^^ down*."  What  is  to  be  thus  "cast  down"? 
Always  one  thing,  though  appearing  in  many  forms,  fleshly  self- 
exaltation  against  God,  fleshly  insolence  or  cruelty  toward  man,  but, 
in  any  case,  "flesh  "  contending  against  "  spirit."  Concerning  this 
"flesh" — using  a  different  metaphor  from  "casting  down,"  but 
expressing  the  same  conflict  between  the  transitory  and  the  eternal, — 
Isaiah  says,  "  All  flesh  is  grass,"  and  then,  "  the  grass  withereth,  the 
flower  fadeth,  because  the  spirit  (or,  breath)  of  the  Lord  bloweth 
upon  it, ..the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  for  ever^."  Peter,  after  loosely  quoting  this,  with  the 
substitution  of  "  Lord  "  for  "  our  God,"  adds,  "  Now  this  is  the  word 


^  Mk  xiii.  31,  Mt.  xxiv.  35,  Lk.  xxi.  33,  see  3362  (v)  b—f. 

-  Mk  xiv.  58  x"/>oto/t77-oj'.  Mark,  who  alone  uses  this  word,  makes  it  a  part 
of  the  charge  of  false  witnesses,  but  it  may  well  represent  Christ's  view  of  the 
temple.     In  LXX,  it  always  means  "idols,"  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  i. 

*  Jer.  i.  9—10.  *  2  Cor.  x.  4  foil.  »  Is.  xl.  6—8. 
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that  was  preached  as  gospel  unto  you^.'"  V^hy  '' gospel'' }  Because, 
for  Hebrew  prophets,  and  for  the  Christian  apostles  who  were  their 
legitimate  descendants,  "flesh"  in  such  passages  as  these,  meant  the 
pride  of  powerful  kings  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  oppression 
of  powerful  nations  like  Egypt,  and  it  was  a  "■  gospeV'  to  Israel  to 
hear  a  prophet  say  "  The  Egyptians  are  men  and  not  God,  and  their 
\iOx%t'=,  flesh  and  not  spirit"^."  If  therefore  Jesus  is  correctly  recorded 
by  the  three  Synoptists  as  having  said  that  the  temple  had  been 
converted  by  the  Jews  into  "a  den  of  robbers,"  then  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand  that  He  regarded  it  not  merely  as  useless, 
"cumbering  the  ground"  like  a  barren  fig-tree,  but  rather  as  an 
active  evil,  a  house  of  Satan  not  of  God ;  and  then  the  prediction  of 
its  downfall  might  well  be  counted  among  the  "  words  "  that  should 
"  never  pass  away,"  being  part  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  that  cor- 
ruption is  followed  by  destruction  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  life. 

According  to  this  view,  we  are  to  regard  the  "  words  "  as  being 
a  kind  of  flat  by  which  there  is  to  be  raised  up  a  new  Church 
established  on  the  Rock  and  built  out  of  human  souls,  the  spiritual 
Israel,  a  Church  in  comparison  with  which  the  visible  heaven  and 
the  visible  earth  are  frail  and  transitory,  as  the  Psalmist  predicts,  or 
rather  perhaps  predictively  suggests : — "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure... the  children  of  thy  servants 
shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee^"  All 
this  is  certainly  not  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  Synoptic  gospels, 
but  it  is  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  the  saying  "my  words 
shall  never  pass  away^" 

^   I  Pet.  i.  24 — 5.  ^  Is.  xxxi.  3.  *  Ps.  cii.  25  foil. 

*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  "words,"  not  to  "my."  The  use  of  '^^my"  {/oh. 
Voc.  1704)  is  more  characteristic  of  the  fourth  gospel  than  of  the  three.  Perhaps 
Mark  (followed  by  Matthew  and  Luke)  has  been  misled  by  a  tradition  that  "the 
Lord,  when  predicting  the  Fall  of  the  Temple,  said  that  heaven  and  earth  should 
pass  away  but  that  the  words  of  the  Lord  [i.e.  God]  should  not  pass  away,"  which 
Mark  interpreted  as  meaning  "the  ivords  of  the  Lord  Jesus. ^''  For  confusions  of 
K'upLOi  "Lord"  with  6  Kvpios  "the  Lord"  see  Notes  2998  (xxvi)/"  and  (xxvii)  A. 
[Note  also  that  Heb.  i.  10  foil.,  quoting  Ps.  cii.  25  foil.,  which  is  addressed  to 
Jehovah,  regards  it  as  addressed  to  the  Son,  and  that  Peter  (i.  25),  quoting  Isaiah 
above,  substitutes  "[the]  Lord,"  i.e.  the  Lord,  for  "our  God."]  This  perhaps  is 
the  most  probable  supfxjsition.  That  the  saying  should  have  been  imputed  to 
Christ  by  an  inventive  evangelist  is  rendered  most  improbable  by  the  twofold 
difficulty  in  the  words  "shall  never  pass  away,"  first,  as  to  their  meaning,  and 
secondly  as  to  their  justification  by  the  event.     For  the  meaning  of  the  context 
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The  Johannine  gospel  at  all  events  does  not  lend  itself  to 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  what  Jesus  said  about  His  "words." 
It  indicates  that  whenever  Jesus  spoke  about  them,  He  meant 
"the  words  of  the  Lord,"  "words  of  eternal  life,"  words  creating 
a  new  spiritual  standard ;  words  that  might  raise  up  those  who 
were  willing  to  be  helped  by  them,  but  cast  down  those  who 
were  unwilling;  words  "for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many^" 
not  "  in  Israel "  alone  but  in  the  whole  of  mankind  ;  such  words  as 
have  had  authority  to  move  empires  because  they  have  had  authority 
to  move  the  mind  of  man,  coming  from  "the  son  of  man^" 

(Mk  xiii.  30)  "This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be 
accomplished,"  see  3362  (v)  e,  and  for  the  variations  as  to  "these  things,"  see  3583  a. 

^  [3628a]  Lk.  it.  34.  Comp.  Is.  lix.  20 — i  "And  a  redeemer  shall  come  to 
Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  And 
as  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord  : — My  spirit  that  is  upon 
thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed, 
saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 

[3628  3]  On  this,  Jerome  says  that  most  critics  consider  that  Christ  is  spoken 
of  (in  "Mj/  mouth,"  '^ thy  seed"  etc.)  ;  but  he  prefers  to  think  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  as  the  progenitor,  so  to  speak,  of  the  later  prophets,  and,  through  them,  of 
the  Christian  prophets  or  apostles.  The  passage — which  is  very  loosely  quoted  in 
Rom.  xi.  26  foil,  as  predicting  that  "all  Israel  shall  be  saved  " — cannot  but  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  all  Jews  who  looked  forward  to  what  Isaiah  implies  to  be — 
and  almost  calls — "  a  covenant  of  the  spirit." 

2  [3628 <r]  As  instances  of  what  Jesus  says  about  His  "words"  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  comp.  (vi.  63)  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  the  words  (pi^Mara)  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you,  are  [indeed]  spirit  and  are  [indeed]  life,"  (xv.  3)  "Now  are  ye 
pure  because  of  the  word  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you,"  (xii.  48)  "The  word 
that  I  spake... that  (eVet/'os)  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day."  See  /oh.  Gr. 
2799  (iii)  on  "  X67oy  (sing,  and  defined)  in  Christ's  words,"  in  the  four  gospels. 
That  discussion,  however,  does  not  include  priiM,  which  John  repeatedly  a.ssigns  in 
the  pi.  to  Jesus  {e.g.  v.  47  "my  words");  Luke  never  does  this;  Mark  and 
Matthew  never  use  the  pi.  at  all.  The  Johannine  use  of  A670S  as  a  Person  might 
naturally  sometimes  make  it  convenient  to  use  ^^/ua  for  the  utterance  of  the  Logos. 
P^/xo,  in  Deut.  viii.  3,  refers  to  the  manna,  and  Philo,  after  quoting  this,  says 
(i.  122)  that  the  p^^  is  a  part  of  the  X670J,  that  the  "more  perfect  (TeXetirepoi) " 
are  fed  by  the  entire  X670S,  but  that  Jacob  looked  even  beyond  the  X<J7os,  to  be 
"nourished  by  God  Him.self." 

[3628  rf]  On  Jn  i.  23,  where  the  Baptist  styles  himself  <pt>)vr\  ^oQvto^  (3176), 
Origen  (Lightf.  on  Ign.  J?om.  ch.  2)  a.ssumes  the  distinction  of  X670S,  "word,"  and 
<t>(t}vfi,  "voice,"  as  underlying  the  language  of  the  fourth  gospel,  the  ^wkt)  being 
(Comm.  Joann.  ii.  26)  the  "forerunner  {irp65ponos)"  of  the  X670J  (sim.  Clem.  Alex, 
p.  8  and  p.  914  foil.).  Comp.  Philo  (i.  624 — 5)  on  the  "articulate  voice" — which 
distinguishes  man  from  beasts— as  producing  "word  (X67o»'),"  and  as  being 
a  "herald  or  interpreter"  to  the  mind  or  meaning.  Ileracleon  recognised  this 
distinction  in  Jn  i.  i,  14,  23  between  Christ,  "the  Word"  and  John  the  Baptist, 
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[3629]  This  Johannine  recognition  of  the  power  of  Person  and 
Spirit,  as  well  as  of  Word,  is  in  accordance  with  Hebrew  theology, 
which  speaks  of  God  as  revealing  Himself  through  men  to  men  as 
"  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  and  which  subse- 
quently describes  Moses  as  transmitting  his  spirit  to  the  elders,  and 
Elijah  as  assenting  (on  certain  conditions)  to  the  petition  of  Elisha 
that  a  twofold  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  former  should 
fall  on  the  latter.  It  is  possible  to  accept  the  essence  of  the  old 
Hebrew  doctrine  as  containing  truth  exemplified  daily  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  influence  exerted  by  good  men  and  good  women,  without 
accepting  as  literal  all  the  metaphorical  or  materialistic  expressions  in 
which  the  truth  has  been  enfolded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

This  profound  doctrine  of  the  power  of  Person  and  Spirit 
underlies  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  fourth  gospel. 
There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  personal  relation  in  the  divine  Family 
above,  corresponding  to  a  personal  relation  in  a  human  family 
that  is  to  be  established  by  Jesus  below.  In  the  Prologue,  the  Logos 
above  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  '■'■towards"  God,  an  expres- 
sion made  more  definite  afterwards  as  "  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is 
in  (lit.  into)  the  bosom  of  the  Father'."  Then  the  gospel  proceeds  to 
reveal  this  personality  through  the  anonymous  testimony  of  one  whom 
we  ultimately  find  to  be  a  disciple  specially  loved  by  Jesus,  described 
as  lying  in  His  '^ bosom^"  and  destined,  as  some  thought,  to  "tarry" 
on  earth  reflecting  His  loA'e  until  He  "canie^"  again.  The  book 
ends  with  a  protest,  as  it  were,  against  books,  declaring  that  the 

"a  voice."  Ignatius  {I.e.)  says  in  effect,  "  If  you  [Romans]  will  permit  my  martyrdom 
I  [am  already]  a  word  of  God  (ryw  Xiiym  GeoC),  but  if  not,  I  shall  be  a  voice  again 
(xaXw  fffofiai  (p<jf^)."  Comp.  Jifor.  Heb.  (on  Acts  ix.  7)  quoting  Numb.  Rab. 
163.    I   "Perhaps  they  did  not  hear  the  word,  but  they  heard  the  voice.^' 

^  Jn  i.  18,  comY>.Joh.  Gr.  2363 — 6. 

*  Jn  xiii.  33,  xxi.  24.  On  the  latter,  a  corrupt  text,  sec /oh.  Gr.  2429  foil.,  to 
which  add  that  Nonnus  omits  koI  olda/iey  (and  comp.  Origen  on  Rom.  xvi.  22 
6  ypd^f/as...€P  Kvpitfi).  The  meaning  may  have  been  :  "  I,  the  Writer,  know  indeed 
(/Miy)  that  the  Disciple's  testimony  is  true,  so  far  as  I  have  written  it ;  but  it  is  not 
complete,  and  indeed  the  world  would  not  admit  of  completeness."  (Xdaftew — 
which  was  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  Muratorian  tradition  that  the  fourth  gospel  was 
written  "  recognoscentibus  cunctis" — is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  corruption  of 
olSa  fier  than  vice  versa. 

^  [3629a]  Jn  xxi.  22  foil.  One  act  of  "coming"  might  be  regarded  as  taking 
place  when  the  Lord  came  to  John  in  Patmos  as  "one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,"  in 
the  course  of  a  vision  that  revealed  the  final  "coming"  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  When  the  Hebrew  Bible  says  that  God  "will  come"  the 
Aramaic  Targum  often  paraphrases  this  as  "will  be  revealed"  (3314 r,  3334  3). 
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world  could  not  hold  enough  of  them  to  describe  the  acts  of  Him 
whom  this  very  book  has  been  attempting  to  describe. 

[3630]  Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  a  writer  of  a  life  of  Christ 
recognising  that  the  Spirit  of  the  life  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
writing  to  express.  It  is  what  Jesus  calls,  in  the  Johannine 
Revelation,  "a  new  name... which  no  one  knoweth  but  he  that 
receiveth  it " ;  or  it  is  "  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the 
city  of  my  God,  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  coraeth  down  out  of 
heaven  from  my  God,  and  mine  own  new  name"j  or,  as  the  Seer 
himself  says  concerning  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  "a  name  written 
which  no  one  knoweth  but  he  himself  \" 

In  these  passages,  the  Johannine  Revelation  appears  to  be 
attempting  to  convey  a  conception  of  the  many-sided  nature  of  the 
Word,  the  Son — who  is  also  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  whose  "  body," 
as  the  gospel  says,  is  the  Temple — and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
that  only  the  Son  Himself,  and  those  who  are  in  the  Son,  know  this 
"new  name."  For  the  Name  is  not  a  collection  of  syllables  used  as 
an  amulet  or  charm.  It  implies  a  vital  Thought — a  Thought  that 
has  the  nature  of  a  Person  exerting  influence.  That  Person  is  the 
Son ;  and  the  Name  is,  not  the  letters  that  make  up  the  word  "  son," 
but  the  feeling  or  spirit  of  sonship.  The  Son  is  only  to  be  known  in 
what  we  may  personify  as  the  Spirit  of  Sonship,  and,  as  Matthew 
and  Luke  say,  "  no  one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him^" 

[3631]  Why  does  John  represent  Jesus  as  saying,  directly,  "  I  am 
the  way,"  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  "  I  am  the  truth,"  "  I  am 
the  life,"  and  so  on,  but  never  as  saying,  directly,  "  I  am  the  Son  "  ? 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  all  the  foregoing  self-appellations  were 
merely  titles,  whereas  "  the  Son"  was  His  '■'■proper  name."  Now  we 
learn  nothing  from  hearing  "a  proper  name^^  unless  we  know 
something  about  the  person  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  And  the 
evangelist's  conviction  was  that  the  reason  why  Peter  and  his 
companions  were  led  into  the  new  Spirit  of  Sonship  and  became 
partakers  of  the  new  Name,  was,  that  they  had  taken  the  person, 
the  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  into  their  hearts,  and  felt  Him  to  be 

^  Rev.  ii.  17,  iii.  12,  xix.  12. 

"^  [3630  a]  Mt.  xi.  27,  Lk.  x.  22.  The  words  read  like  a  Johannine  exposition 
of  the  inward  meaning  of  Christ's  Doctrine  of  Babes  and  Sucklings,  the  Doctrine 
of  Sonship.  They  may  be  accepted  as  a  profoundly  true  explanation  of  what  Jesus 
meant,  even  by  those  who  cannot  accept  them  as  representing  what  Jesus  said. 
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enthroned  there  as  the  representative,  and  Son,  of  God.  If  this  was 
indeed  the  view  of  the  evangelist,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  nearer 
to  historical  fact  than  anything  that  we  can  find  clearly  described 
in  the  earliest  of  the  Synoptic  gospels.  For  thus  it  was  that  the 
Church  was  founded  in  Galilee.  And  thus  also,  by  personal 
channels — the  flame  of  the  human  and  humanising  Spirit  passing 
from  soul  to  soul — there  has  come  down  to  our  days,  along  with  a 
great  mass  of  nominal  or  corrupt  Christianity,  a  true  and  lineal 
offspring  of  the  Church  established  on  the  Rock,  that  is,  on  the 
practical  recognition  of  God  as  our  Father,  loving  us  with  that 
kind  of  love  which  was  rirst  brought  into  the  world  by  "  the  son  of 
man." 

§  lo.     Postscript  on  the  limits  of  this  investigation 

[3632]  The  inferences  drawn  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  been 
mainly  limited — or  at  least  it  has  been  the  author's  desire  to  limit  them 
— to  what  might  be  reasonably  inferred  as  historical  facts  bearing  on 
Christ's  doctrine  of  "  the  son  of  man  "  and  on  kindred  subjects,  such 
as  "son,"  "man,"  "God,"  "man  in  the  image  of  God,"  "man 
becoming  perfect  like  God,"  "  man  becoming  the  child  of  God," 
"God  the  Nursing  Father  and  Redeemer,"  "man  the  little  one  or 
babe,"  "  God  giving  to  man,"  and  "  man  receiving  from  God."  Other 
points  less  akin  to  the  main  subject  have  been  incidentally  drawn 
into  the  discussion,  but  always  with  some  view — even  where  the 
author  may  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  view  clear  to  the 
reader — to  an  illumination  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  He  stands 
before  us  in  the  various  aspects  presented  by  the  various  traditions 
of  the  four  gospels,  so  that  we  may  recognise  how,  through  His 
words  and  deeds.  He  made  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Jews 
"Who  is  this  son  of  man?" 

Reviewing  all  the  documentary  data,  and  comparing  the 
inferences  from  them  with  what  might  be  inferred  a  priori  from  the 
antecedents  and  environment  of  a  Jewish  Messiah  in  the  first 
century,  we  have  concluded  that  Jesus,  as  a  fact,  possessed  a  power 
of  communicating  to  men,  on  certain  occasions  and  conditions,  a 
spiritual  sense  of  relief  from  sin,  and  a  bodily  relief  from  disease, 
which  many  would  call  a  divine  power,  and  which  He  Himself 
regarded  as  an  "authority"  corresponding  to  His  visions  or  thoughts 
concerning  God  and  man. 
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These  "visions  or  thoughts  concerning  God  and  man"  we 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  back  to  corresponding  though  but 
rudimentary  visions  or  thoughts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Our  conclusion  has  been  that  what  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
saw,  Jesus  also  saw — only  more  amply,  clearly,  and  continuously. 
Ezekiel  now  and  then  had  glimpses — and,  in  an  inferior  sphere,  the 
writer  whom  we  call  Daniel  had  an  imitative  glimpse — of  One  like  a 
man,  or  son  of  man,  near  the  throne  in  heaven.  Jesus  had  a 
perpetual  vision  of  such  a  son  of  man  in  heaven  corresponding  to 
another  son  of  man  on  earth — another,  yet  the  same  in  God's 
intention.  That  other,  the  one  on  earth,  He  beheld  struggling 
upwards  through  imperfection  and  corruption  to  the  "glory  above 
the  heavens^"  for  which  the  human  being  was  destined  by  the  will 
of  the  Father  when  all  things  non-human  and  inhuman  should  be 
subjected  to  humanity ;  and  He  saw  Himself  called  by  the  Father  to 
represent  and  make  Himself  one  with  that  imperfect  son  of  man  on 
earth  and  thereby  to  raise  up  the  imperfect  being  to  the  perfect — to 
the  son  of  man  in  heaven. 

[3633]  "But  all  this,"  it  may  be  replied,  "  is  vision,  not  fact.  The 
important  point  is,  not  what  Jesus  thought,  or  saw  in  vision,  but 
whether  what  he  thought  was  true,  and  whether  what  he  saw  in 
vision  was  real.      IVe  ail  know  what  he  thought" 

This  book  is  written  in  the  conviction  that  we  do  not  all  know 
what  He  thought ;  that  we  are  very  far  from  knowing  it ;  that  God 
has  provided  us  with  means  for  knowing  it  better,  as  the  generations 
advance ;  and  that,  if  we  could  know  it  better,  we  should  be  drawn 
more  powerfully  towards  it. 

To  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  what  He  thought  (so  far 
as  we  imagine  that  we  have  already  ascertained  the  nature  of  what  He 
thought)  would  require  a  different  treatise  on  different  lines.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  shew  that  what  we  suppose  Jesus  to  have 
thought  is  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  external  world,  and  with 
the  facts  of  our  inner  being.  We  should  aim  at  proving  that  Christ's 
doctrine,  or  our  conception  of  Christ's  doctrine,  affords  us  insight 
into  the  problems  of  existence,  or,  at  all  events,  gives  us  will,  wisdom, 
and  power,  to  grapple  with  those  problems,  and  to  live  our  best  life 
and  to  die  our  best  death.  That  would  be  proof  of  a  kind,  and  of 
an  evidential  kind,  though  not  based  on  unmixed  logic. 

1  Ps.  viii.  I ,  on  which  see  3034 — 7,  3390. 
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That,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  this  book.  If  it  were,  it 
would  be  otherwise  entitled.  It  might  be  called  the  Ascent  of 
Worship  through  Illusion  to  the  Truth ;  and  in  such  a  work  it  would 
be  in  place  to  attempt  to  shew  that  all  things  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  most  reasonably  as  well  as  most  helpfully  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Light  shining  in  Darkness  and  sphered  in  clouds 
of  Illusion,  which  Light  is  the  Eternal  Word  of  God,  whom  we 
worship  in  Christ,  and  hope  to  worship  better,  when  clouds  and 
illusions  gradually  pass  away. 

The  present  treatise  is,  in  some  respects,  more  humble  in  its 
object.  Deahng  with  but  one  of  the  many  illusions  by  which 
upward-climbing  Christian  humanity  is  surrounded — the  illusion  that 
"  We  all  know  what  Christ  thought'''' — it  endeavours  to  dispel  that. 
Then — illustrating  His  thoughts  by  those  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Historians,  Prophets,  and  Psalmists,  among  His  fellow-countrymen, 
to  which  He  frequently  referred  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — it 
attempts  to  shew  that  what  Christ  actually  "thought"  was  something 
better  and  ampler  than  what  "we  all  know."  At  the  same  time, 
though  thoughts  are  the  main  subject,  deeds  are  not  wholly  omitted. 
But  they  are  seldom  dwelt  on,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  thoughts. 
Taking  up,  in  particular,  Christ's  thought  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
Man,  and  what  may  be  called  Christ's  views  of  human  nature,  the 
book  aims  at  shewing  that,  besides  entertaining  "views,"  He  also 
possessed  corresponding  influences  or  powers,  shaping  human 
nature — powers  simpler  and  yet  deeper,  more  natural  and  yet  more 
spiritual,  than  many  students  of  Christ's  history  have  hitherto 
supposed. 

[3634]  Those  who  are  not  Christians  may  call  Christ's  views 
dreams.  Some,  while  admitting  that  He  had  strange  influences  and 
powers,  may  assert  that  such  influences  and  powers  prove  nothing ; 
and  that,  being  based  on  dreams,  they  are  destined  in  the  end  to 
vanish  like  dreams.  But  a  step  forward — towards  a  reasonable 
aspiration  that  may  engender  a  reasonable  hope  and  ultimately  a 
reasonable  faith — will  have  been  taken,  even  by  Agnostics  raising 
these  objections,  if,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  raise  them,  they 
cannot  help  confessing,  "  And  yet  these  dreams  have  worked  great 
things  that  were  not  dreams.  We  call  St  Paul's  'constraining  love  of 
Christ'  a  dream,  but  we  do  not  call  St  Paul's  Cathedral  a  dream. 
Are  the  Christian  Churches  and  nations  less  solid  historical  realities 
than  their  cathedrals  ?     And  after  all,  may  it  not  be  true  that  the 
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only  way  for  mankind  out  of  its  present  social  and  national  perils,  the 
only  security  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Man  over 
the  Beast,  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition — not  half-hearted  as  at 
present,  but  full,  spontaneous,  and  natural — of  the  reality  of  some 
such  dreams  as  were  dreamed  by  the  great  and  good  and  marvellous 
Galilaean?  No  one  can  prove  their  reality.  But  then  no  one — in 
the  strict  logical  sense  of  the  term  *  prove,'  and  without  some  vast 
unproved  and  unprovable  assumption — can  prove  any  reality.  If 
there  is  any  reality,  may  it  not  well  be  this?" 

[3635]  Some  Christian  critics  may  raise  an  a  priori  objection  of 
an  opposite  kind.  To  them  "what  Christ  thought,"  so  far  as  it  can 
ever  be  ascertained,  may  seem  to  have  been  so  accurately  ascertained 
by  ancient  authority,  and  so  definitely  fixed,  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance can  ever  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  what  is  taught  as  Christ's 
doctrine  by  the  Church. 

Without  entering  into  the  thorny  questions  at  once  suggested  by 
"  the  Church,"  and  by  the  many  meanings  of  which  the  term  is 
susceptible,  this  a  priori  objection  may  be  met  by  an  a  priori  answer, 
namely,  that,  in  these  days  of  marvellous  scientific  revelation  and 
historical  revelation,  it  seems  as  it  were  but  a  fair  and  reasonable 
expectation,  a  part  of  the  symmetrical  and  harmonious  development 
of  things,  that  there  should  be  some  proportionate  revelation  of  the 
divine  guidance  in  human  evolution. 

Science  reveals  to  us  Man  in  the  making,  developed  from  the 
Beast;  now  advancing  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  now  degenerating, 
now  disappearing,  but  on  the  whole  advancing.  But,  while  the  good 
in  Man  advances,  the  evil  advances  too.  The  Beast  is  perceived  in 
the  back-ground  ever  threatening  to  return  and  lord  it  over  the  Man 
— as  in  prehistoric  times,  but  with  the  Beast  more  powerful  than 
before,  because  now,  Man,  if  he  succumbs,  will  subject  himself  to  the 
evil  after  having  known  the  good,  so  that  henceforth,  if  he  serves,  he 
will  serve  with  the  consciousness  of  a  retributive  feebleness  and  a 
merited  degradation,  obeying  that  which  he  knows  he  ought  to 
command. 

To  avert  this  impending  horror,  "  pure  "  science  can  do  nothing 
by  what  are  commonly  called,  in  a  restricted  sense,  scientific 
discoveries.  What  is  it  to  us  that  our  analysis  of  an  atom  appears  to 
be  on  the  point  of  revealing  something  like  a  solar  system,  if  the 
solar  system  may  contain  an  inner  revelation  of  a  system  of  conflict, 
with  ultimate  dissolution  as  its  goal?     But  "mixed"  science  (if  we 
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may  borrow  an  epithet  from  the  mathematicians)  may  be  of  great 
use.  "  Mixed  "  science  may  help  us,  through  the  scientific  study  of 
human  history  and  the  scientific  study  of  the  documents  that  record 
it,  to  infer  the  reasonableness  of  a  faith  that  the  Being  whom  in  our 
English  Prayer  Book  we  mostly  adore  under  the  title  of  "  Almighty  " — 
a  title  never  applied  to  God  by  Jesus — may,  like  the  atom,  be  of 
a  much  less  sharply  definable,  but  much  more  vastly  compre- 
hensive and  many-sided  nature  than  we  had  hitherto  supposed.  Such 
science  may  also  teach  us  something  more  of  the  marvellous  laws  of 
human  thought  and  of  the  influence  of  what  we  call  man's  spirit 
upon  the  spirits  of  his  brother  men. 

Then  at  last  we  may  attain  a  conviction — deep-seated  and 
unshakable  by  current  controversies,  a  conviction  that  results  from 
reason  and  faith  and  experience  combined — that  God  is  not  merely 
the  I  AM  but  the  WILL  BE  and  the  WAS ;  that,  in  order  to  be  the 
same  in  this  ubiquitously  and  constantly  moving  Universe,  He  Himself 
is  always  in  motion,  or  rather  motion  is  always  in  Him ;  that  He 
is  not  only  Father,  but  also,  as  the  Hebrew  theology  taught.  Nursing 
Father;  that  He  may  be  best  thought  of  as  at  once  Father  and 
Mother  revealed  through  the  Son ;  that  all  the  actions  and  attributes 
of  God  are  best  thought  of  by  us  as  having  impressed  on  them  (to 
use  Ezekiel's  phrase)  "  the  likeness  of  a  man " ;  that  of  all  these 
divine  attributes  the  one  at  once  most  human  and  most  divine 
is  Love,  that,  along  with  Love,  in  this  present  chequered, 
imperfect,  and  sinful  phase  of  the  evolving  world,  there  must  needs 
go  pity  and  even  pain — pain  in  the  heart  of  God  for  the  sins  of  His 
children ;  and  that  an  essential  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
Man  was  to  constrain  us  to  believe  in  this  otherwise  incredible  pity 
and  pain  of  God,  that  through  it  we  might  draw  nearer  to  the 
apprehension  of  His  eternal  Love\ 

Addendum  on  Abrahamic  Tradition 

^  [3635  a]  Owing  to  some  misunderstandings  and  obscurities  in  the  Synoptic 
gospels  (e.g.  as  to  Corban,  on  which  see  Note  on  p.  867)  which  do  not  clearly 
indicate  that  Christ's  charges  against  the  Pharisees  were  directed  against  only  some 
of  them,  there  is  a  danger  of  supposing  that  n^ne  of  them  were  so  guilty  as  the 
gospels  declare  them  to  be,  and  that  our  Lord  Himself  exaggerated. 

This  subject  has  been  touched  on  above  (3156,  3499  (v)  x,  3590  d),  but  it  may  be 
farther  illustrated  in  the  following  attempt  to  explain,  from  Abrahamic  tradition, 
why  Matthew,  usually  the  fullest  exponent  of  Christ's  charges  against  the  Pharisees, 
omits  the  charge  of  extortion  implied  in  Mk  xii.  38 — 40,  Lk.  xx.  46 — 7  "  walk  in 
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long  robes... eat  up  widows'  houses,  and  for  pretence  make  long  prayers."  The 
parall.  Mt.  has  (xxiii.  5 — 7)  "  They  do  all  things  to  be  seen  of  men  ;  they  make 
their  phylacteries  broad,  and  their  fringes  (not  borders,  see  below)  large."  The 
Phylacteries  are  the  Tephillin,  or  prayerlets,  passages  of  scripture  on  parchment, 
bound  round  the  head  (and  arm)  by  thongs  whose  minimum  breadth  was  defined  by 
tradition.  SS  (Mt.)  actually  has  "they  make  broad  the  thongs  of  their  Tephillin." 
Mark  seems  to  have  taken  prayerlets  as  prayers.  Then,  paraphrasing  "to  be  seen 
of  men"  by  "for  pretence"  (Del.  "to  the  seeing  of  the  eyes")  he  obtains  "for 
pretence  make  long  prayers"  To  take  the  prayerlets  as  prayers  is  natural,  as  also 
to  take  the  "large  fringes"  as  meaning  a  "  long  robe,"  hke  the  "six-ell  toga" 
assigned  to  a  pompous  upstart  by  Horace  ;  but  can  we  explain  in  the  same  way, 
as  a  paraphrase  of  something  in  Matthew,  the  phrase  (Mk-Lk.)  "  eat  up  widows' 
houses  " ? 

[3635  3]  A  conjectural  answer  is  afforded  by  a  tradition  of  Raba  {Sola  1 7  a, 
Chullin  89a)  "Because  Abraham  our  father  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiv.  23)  '  I  will  not  take  [aught]  from  a  thread  (Dlfl)  even  to  a  strap  ("I1")J^)  of 
a  shoe,  nor  aught  that  is  thine,'  therefore  there  were  given  as  a  reward  to  his  sons 
two  precepts— the  THREAD  (DIH)  of  the  BLUE  and  the  THONG  (HyiVI)  of 
the  Tephillin."     The  thread oi  blue  refers  to  Numb.  xv.  38  "upon  the  fringe  (or, 

tassel)  of  each  border  a  twisted-thread  (or,  cord,  Heb.  THQ,  Onk.  and  Syr.  tOiri) 

of  blue  (ri^lDn),"  on  which  the  Israelites  were  to  "look"  so  that  they  might 
"remember"  God  and  not  "go  about  after  their  own  heart."  Thus  the 
THREAD  and  the  THONG  severally  represent  the  "  fringes  "—R.V.  borders, 
Gk  Kpda-jreda  (Hebraized  by  Onk.  to  represent  the  tassels  in  Numb.) — and  the 
"  phylacteries"  mentioned  in  Matthew.  Raba  regards  them  as  given  to  Abraham's 
descendants  in  requital  for  Abraham's  integrity.  Jesus  may  have  legarded  them  as 
misused  for  corruption:  "While  hypocritically  enlarging,  as  if  in  God's  honour, 
the  THREAD  and  the  THONG,  they  make  the  most  of  both  for  their  own  greedy 
purposes.  Abraham  would  take  no  spoils  (comp.  Esth.  ix.  15,  in  R.V.  marg.  of 
Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  Rashi  (on  Gen.)  '  de  captivis,'  and  contrast  2  Tim.  iii.  6).  But 
these  degenerate  children  of  Abraham  despoil  their  captives  utterly  from  the  head- 
band (Thes.  Syr.  1220  t2in)  to  the  shoelace."  Schottgen  (on  Mt.  xxiii.  14)  quotes 
J.  Sola  20.  I  as  condemning,  among  "the  plagues  (plagas)  that  come  from 
Pharisees,"  the  Pharisee  who  takes  counsel  with  orphans  so  as  to  deprive  the 
widowed  mother  of  her  sustenance,  where  the  context  suggests  that  the  orphans  as 
well  as  the  widow  are  despoiled;  and  some  inkling  of  this  may  have  helped  to 
cause  the  reading  of  D  and  the  Latin  versions,  in  Mk,  "widows  and  orphans." 

[3635  f]  Mark's  text  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  a  confused  recollection 
of  Ezek.  xxii.  25 — 6  describing  a  league  between  prophets  (Targ.  scribes)  and 
priests,  who  ''''eat  up  {KarfffdlovTes)  souls"  and  "multiply  ividows"  •,  and  if  the 
reference  here  were  to  those  widows  who  were  rich  and  childless,  then  it  would  be 

to  the  point  that  the  Heb.  and  Aram.  n73n  or  N7Dn  "blue,"  means  also,  in 
Aram.,  "childless."  But,  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  such  verbal  confusions, 
there  appear  grounds  for  thinking  that  Mark,  following  some  early  (and  perhaps 
oral)  paraphrase  of  Christ's  words,  has  rightly  interpreted  the  thought  as  referring 
to  hypocritical  avarice,  while  Matthew,  though  adhering  much  more  closely  to  the 
words,  has  missed  the  reference  to  avarice,  through  not  understanding  the  allusion 
to  the  Abrahamic  THREAD  and  THONG. 
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615  a' 

21 

407  (iv)  i 

13 

1 

364  a' 

9 

046.  186 

11 

2 

256,  ^93/ 

14 

a  foil 

.623/ 

15 

433 

8 

354  a 

20 

626 

25 

351a 

23 

360  a 

GALATIANS 

26  foil.  588,  628  d 

24-5 

419  df 

1 

4 

054  If,  536 

33 

558 

15 

3-4 

197  (ii),  (iii) 

^ 

492/ 

36 

492/ 

4 

210  «r 

y 

390  -5  foil. 

12 

1 

347  (vii)  a 

5-6 

197  (iv) 

16-17 

478 

4 

214  a 

8-10 

625/ 

2 

2,  6 

281a 

8 

487,  596  a 

21 

080 

8-9 

353 

tcu 

577  a 

24-7 

306 

9 
15 

281a 

1 8  foil 

.601/ 

27 

034 

260  c-.  363  (iv)  3 
536 

19 

601^"- 

27  foil 

.528 

20 

13 

8 

495^.  499  (v)^ 

28 

075  df 

3 

5 

2503 

II 
12 

320  a 
501/4 

3* 
32 

646 
090  <r 

13 

518  ti),       (u), 
655  c/ 

14 

14 

493/ 

36 

499 (v)y 

i6foU 

.  157  a,  423^^ 

15 

1-3 

516 

43-4 

616  a 

23 

3343 

2 

269 

45 

116.  623/ 

27 

290 

12 

403  a 

45-7 

078,  694  ? 

4 

5 

655  c/ 

13.  19 

616  a 

;o 

488^ 

6 

492  0 

16 

22,  27 

492/,  623 

5«>-3 
54 

290 
340 /i 

9 

lO-II 

499  (xi) 
362  (ii)  A,  c 

I 

CORINTHIANS 

16 

12 

492/ 

26 

689  a 

1 

18 

407  (vii)  d 

22 

407  (v)  c 

30 

493/ 

19  foil 

24 

25 

.  242  (i)  i 
054  </ 

7 

CORINTHIANS 

5 

I.  13 
21 

405  (iii) 
4883 

186 

2 

7 

340^ 

6 

1-2 

495  0' 

27-8 

248/ 

II 

401a 

16 

516 

2 

4 

616  a 

14 

403  <: 

003 

6,  8 

442^ 

3 

7 
18 

063  a 

3 

426^ 

407  (vii) 

EPHESI.A.NS 

4 

i 

488  <? 

4 

6 

053a 

1 

5 

0543 

9 

267  c,  305 

8 

5143 

7 

558 

10 

189/,  A 

10 

407(iv)tf 

9 

054  3 

II 

337 

II 

545 

18 

658 

5 

4 

616  a 

17 

558 

21 

054a 

4-5 

414  (ii) 

5 

2-4 

290 

2 

2 

499  I v)/ 

6 

3 

221 

4 

291,  340  A 

7 

558 

9  foil 

.488i» 

15 

096 

8 

375  i,  390  (iv) 

II 

054  :f 

20 

443 

14-15 

078 

12 

493^ 

21 

407(xiii) 

3 

5-6 

078 

14 

616  a 

6 

6 

577  a 

8 

558 

A.  S. 


833 
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EPHESIANS 

I 

THESSALONIANS 

] 

HEBREWS 

PAR. 

PAR. 

PAR. 

3 

15 

342  ^-<r 

4 

9         490  a 

2 

7 

135,  221 

i6 

668 

13          683  a 

8 

528 

4 

8 

288 

13-17    230  foil. 

9» 

10 

377,  463  b 

lO 

446  a 

1 7          290  a 

10-16 

592  foil. 

13 

426  I,  463 

5 

2-5      346/ 

13 

375  ^,  407  (x)  3 

24 

291 

3          064  ^ 

16 

460  c,  523  c 

26 

499  (v)  s 

5          053  f 

17 

390(iii),  418 <r, 

29 

499  (v)/,  ti 

23          499  (vii)  a,  e 

460  <: 

5 

1 

482^ 

18 

514 

2 

536 

2 

THESSALONI.\NS 

3 

I 

460  c 

4 

499 (v)  / 

1 

7          054  a,  228  foil. 

6 

3757 

6 

499 (v)y 

7-8      229 

4 

12 

619  (/,  6200- 

8 

053  <r 

10          295,  414  (ii)/ 

15 

foil 

.  186,  189  k 

14 

320  a 

2 

3          037  b,     129  /^ 

5 

I- 

-2 

186 

25-6 

556  ^ 

347(i)rf,  (v)a. 

8 

186,  207-10 

0 

II 

291 

(vi),  (viii) 

12- 

13 

426^ 

12 

548  a 

3-4      347  (v)  foil. 

6 

4 

407  (vii)  a 

16 

369  J,  510 

3 

5          548^ 

7 

12 
I 

488  ^< 
492^ 

PHILIPPIANS 

I  TIMOTHY 

3 

583  (xi) 

1 

19 

414  (ii)^ 

1 

9         054^ 

25 

360  a,  443 

29 

407  (ix) 

13          347  (vii)  a 

8 

5 

182  a 

2 

6 

269  a,  456  (v), 

15           054 e 

9 

I 

347  (vii)  a 

525  c,  616 

20          414  (ii) 

10 

5- 

7 

210  b 

7 

269 

3 

16          134,  616  a 

26- 

7 

311a 

Sj-8 

432  A,     639  a 

foil. 

4 

9          054^ 
14          184/ 

11 

37 
I 

240  <^ 
488  /// 

8 

207 

5 

18          607  i^ 

4- 

38 

493  </ 

9 

405 

2 1          054  a 

8 

207,  210,  248  e, 

10 

054  ^ 

6 

13          346<r 

488  m 

15 

442/ 

15-16    064  f 

8- 

10 

176  a,  442  f 

15-16 

407  (ix) 

10 

488/;,  600,  589 

17 

433,  583  (xi)  d 

2  TIMOTHY 

19 

201  b,  c 

4 

19 

558 

2 

4         683  (vii)/ 

25- 
26 

6 

242  (ii) 
369  c 

COLOSSIANS 

12-13   213  f,  548^ 

35 

499  (v)  a 

19           440c 

37- 
2 

8 

236  a,  248  c 

1 

16 

064  a 

3 

6          635(5 

12 

648  <^,  c 

27 

558 

4 

2          601  (/ 

5 
6- 

601 1/ 

2 

3 

054  a? 

17          129  a 

7 
oil 

209 

II 

439     (vii)     h. 

i8i 

493  f 

501/4 

TITUS 

22 

589  a,  615  e 

15 
16 

403  c 
550  <: 

2 

14         666  (/ 

13 

13 

325  a 

18 
18-19 

377,  660  c 

390  (i)  a 

PHILEMON 

JAMES 

21 

650  r 

21          2iVl(i)e 

1 

I 

606  a 

3 

5 

347  (iv),     499 

r  7 

388  a 

(\'n)c,k,  6200' 

HEBREWS 

2 

4 

634 « 

8 

499  (v)  s,  u 

1 

2          157  a 

10 

493^ 

9 

601  h 

3-4     377,  424 

'9 

499  (x) 

I 

THESSALONIANS 

4-14    377,  523  r 
6          134  a,  136 

3 

23 
6 

663 

499  (v) 

2 

7-8 

426 

9,  10  foil.  189,,"-,  628 

6- 

8 

499  (v)  ra 

8 

433 

14          232  a 

9 

517 

3 

8 

619  <r 

2 

5-8      034,  377 

14 

601^ 

11-13 

228-30  foil. 

6         032  (i)  (5 

15 

499  (v)  u 
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J 

AMES 

I  JOHN 

REVELATION 

PAR. 

PAR. 

PAR. 

3 

i6 

499(v)jr 

3 

I 

353  (ii) 

6 

16,  i; 

370  a 

5 

3 

414  (ii)  ( 

14 

321a 

7 

I 

040a 

20 

418 

16 

432  d/,  495^ 

3 

407  (v) 

4 

II 

495  a' 

4 

588  <; 

I 

PETLR 

20 

377 

i4 

347  (viii)  a 

1 

I 

606a 

5 

4 
6 

488  a:,  548  ^ 
426  <-,  436 

9 

3-" 
5 

346  a 

499(v)<r 

3-4 

■i 

12 

i6 

488  m 
334  i^ 

138.  232  a,  523 <- 
222,7 
225,  394/,  482 

7 

2  JOHN 
394,^ 

11 

II 

I 
7 

7-8 
8 

347  (v)  a 

588 

037  a,  048  a 

347(\-iii) 

346 '7 

I&-9 

a,  6,  489 
555./ 

ri 

JUDE 
583  (v)  c 

12 

10 

1-7 

499  (v)f 
385  a,  A 

19 

551 

12 

286  6,  287  a 

7 

386  r 

2 

23 

24-5 

I 

490,  577  a 
628 
426^ 
526  a 

14          223 
REVELATION 

13 

9 

14.  15 
14 

394/4,  k 

394/4 

394,6 

" 

16,  17 

407  (vii) 
407  [  v) 

2-5 

596 

1 

I 

182  a 

14 

I 

:; 

588 

6 

107  </ 

3 

1/ 
23 

9 

594 

242  (ii) 
488 /r; 

8 

9 
12 

407  (v) 
548  *-< 
407  (v)  <r 

15 

3-4 
10 

'3 
2-4 

555  a,  <r 

221a 
313  a 
465 

18 

616  <z 

12- 

13    407(\-iii) 

464 

464 

377,  390(1) 

082  a 

630 

260^ 

18-19 

288,  615  a-/ 

13 

037  a.        048, 

18 
19 

4 

4 

20  foil 

12 
12-14 

.  403<» 
334^ 
369/^ 

2 

16 

I 

426  /i,  578/ 
619^ 
407  (viii) 

7 
10 
11-I4 

14 

218  6,     335  a. 

7 

678/,  616^ 

13 

18 

16 

492/ 

213  d,  369  <: 

10 
II 

185^ 
614  a 

20 

2 

6 

394  k,  495  e 
141  a 

5 

5 

276a 

14 

583  (v)  c 

21 

2 

689  a 

6 
8 

650  f 
340^,  441 

12 

17 
26 

619  (/ 

630 

141a 

3 

6,7 
10 

423  /4,  589  a 

488A 

588 

2 

PETER 

3 

2 

678/ 

17 

588 

1 

18 

468  c- 

5 

222 

22 

407  (xiO 
407  (\-iii) 
422/ 

2 

7 
8 

359(5 

499  (v) c 

12 
»9 

20 

578/  630 
6010' 

22 

23 

2 

9 
15 

513 

583  (v)  c 

4 

21          342/ 
I          182  J 

6  foil.  039-40,  048 

7  039^ 

3-5 

4 

407  (viii) 
407  (v) 

3 

17 
12-13 

287  a 
334^ 

8-9 

9 

11 

377 
390  (i) 
107  A,  I 

1 

I 

JOHN 

390  (iv)  c 

5 

6 

10 

9- 
I- 

463/!' 
10    555  if 
S      039-10,      048, 

12 

13 
17 

303^ 

407  (v) 

303  d,  407  (v), 

601  »/,        683 

2 

6 
7.  8 

495  d' 
479,  579 

2- 

090.  117  a 
8     464a 

10 

553/,  670 1> 

8 

039  />,        090, 

20 

(xii)  e 
407  (v) 

18 

347  (viii) 

117  a 

28 

213 1/ 

15 

260  (» 
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[The  references  are  to  paragraphs  [3]000-[3]635  [the  3  tiot  being  fninted) ;  'V.  w." 
means  ^''confused,  or  conf usable,  with"  ;  "conn,  w."  means  '^  connected  with"  ; 
'•'■  interch.  w."  means  ^*  interchanged,  or  interchangeable,  with."'] 


Aaron,  the  rod  of  393 ;  the  disciples  of 
683  (v)  c,  606 

Abaddon  347  (v)  a 

Abba  492/ foil. ;  s.  Father 

Abbahu  (Abahu,  Abuhu)  049  a,  065-6, 
154  e,  174,  407  (v)  c,  426  /',  492  b,  550  d 

Abbreviations  of  doctrinal  expressions 
!^       492/,  622  b;  s.  Faith,  Name,  Will 

Abel  077-8,  419  a,  616  c 

Abhorrence  (Dan.  xii.  2)  499  (i)  foil. 

Abide  461 ;  for  ever  455,  468-9  ;  ' '  your 
sin  abideth  "  414  (i) ;  abiding,  of  the 
Spirit,  the  083 

Abomination  of  Desolation,  the  347  (i) 
foil.,  360;  "abominations"  conn.  w. 
"desolation"  347  (i) 

Abortive  one,  Paul  the  625/ 

Aboth,  i.e.  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers 
601  foil.  ;  at  its  best  in  Hillel  602  a; 
s.  also  072,  090/  101a,  166  a,  184  </, 
242  (i)  c,  298  b,  488  c,  493  c,  f  499 
(vii)^,  h,  51b  a-b,  5ii[v)b-c,  (ix)  a, 
689  a,  697,  699 

About  =  to,  for,  etc.  259  a,  264^5,  comp. 
371  e,MAb 

Above,  "from  a."  387  foil.,  391,  544 1^; 
the  Family  Above  222  c,  342 

Abraham  216  c-f,  248  e,  332,  450  a, 
478-9,  482  d,  488,  504,  607,  683  (i)- 
(xii),  635a  foil.;  faith  of  197,  207, 
493  m ;  revelation  of  God  to  120, 
600-3  ;  God's  relation  to  499  (xi)  ; 
God  the  shield  of  510-1 ;  God's  friend 
{lit.  "lover")  501/,  609a,  663-4;  his 
fear  and  love  of  God  609  a ;  enriched 
by  God  601/;  God's  precept  to  479, 
486-8  ;  meaning  of  the  name  601  a, 
609  a;  the  first  free  man  653;  a  rock 
696 ;  apart  from  angels  227 ;  plants 
a  paradise  and  is  planted  in  Paradise 
601 «;  delivered  from  fire  601^;  the 


Inheritor  488  b-o ;  the  double  Promise 
to  443 ;  the  Promise  to,  and  the 
Gospel  478  ;  the  Covenant  with  422 ; 
the  Psalm  (?)  of  A.  the  Inheritor  488/4  ; 
an  Ode  (?)  in  A.'s  name  601  d-m, 
comp.  492  e;  a  son  of  390  (iv)^:;  un- 
worthy descendants  of  488  g ;  in  the 
Synoptists  583  (iii)  ;  in  Jn  583  (i)- 
(xii) ;  Philo  on  583  (xi)-(xii) ;  with 
Melchizedek  486,  488  a  ;  with  Abi- 
melech  601  e  foil. ;  at  Moriah  194,  197, 
201b;  the  feast  of  683  (v)-(xii);  the 
joy  of  583  (viii) ;  proselytes  of  683  (v) ; 
Abrahamic  conceptions  of  God  652 ; 
A.  likely  to  be  prominent  in  Christ's 
thoughts  483  ;  Ezekiel's  only  mention 
of  098,  107  a,  113;  (?)c.  w.  Adam  020, 
075;  s.  Cleaving,  Covenant,  Feast, 
Inheritor,  Melchizedek,  Paradise, 
Perfect,   Rock,  Shaddai,   Ur 

Absalom  062  (iv)  d,  466  (v) 

Absolute  use  of  ".4nointed,"  the  062  (ii) 

Accents,  Hebrew,  evidence  of  240  a 

Accursed  of  God  618  (i)-(ii) 

Accuser,  the  040  e 

Acquirer  or  Possessor  601,  503  c,  566  a 
foil. ;  s.  Buy 

Acquisition,  s.  Cana 

Active,  interch.  w.  passive  213  a,  264  r; 
Heb.  rendered  by  LXX  passive  bZ9b; 
s.  THEY 

Acts  of  John,  the  261/  277  a,  325  a, 
407  (vii)  /^  468/ 

Acts  of  Peter,  the  369  c-d 

Adam  022-6;  man  or  Adam  022,  025, 
032  (i),  060,  070-2,  172  a ;  the  Cove- 
nant with  422;  relation  of  to  Israel 
090 />;  the  Psalm  of  172;  not  con- 
nected by  the  Jews  with  Messiah  080; 
Paul's  view  of  078  ;  twin-brother  of 
God  618 (ii);   the   last  A.  021,  478; 
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the  true  A.  683  (i) ;   c.  w.   Abiaham 

020,  075 ;  son  of  adam,  or  Adam  012, 

027-37,  336,  650  d,  the  appellation  of 

Ezekiel  038-49 ;  s.  Ezekiel,  Man 
Adamah  022,  029,  076 
Addition,  s.  Interpolation 
Admonish,  or  reprove,  diff.  fr.  rebuke 

601  d  foil. 
Adulterous    generation    087  a,    216-6, 

ZVib,c 
Advent,   Second,   Origen  on  the  296, 

297  c ;  s.  Last  Days 
Adversary,  c.  w.  affliction  660  a 
Advocate  616  foil.;  s.  Paraclete 
Afflict,  -ed,  -ion  242  (i)  foil.,  660^  foil. ; 

first   mention   of  242  (ii) ;    conn.  w. 

meek,  poor,  humble  660  ^  foil. ;  God(?) 

is  "afflicted"  618/,  660a,  comp.  271; 

a.    one's  soul,  i.e.   fast  560  <r;   c.  w. 

adversary  660  a ;  s.   Meek 
After,  local  or  chronological  meaning  of 

619  a  foil. ,  comp.  628  b ;  s.  Behind 
Age,  i.e.  aeon  442  c ;  age  to  come,  the 

178  (I ;  a.  or  world  499  (i)  c 
Agomen,  Hebraized  323;  ambig.  322- 

32,  347  (vii)  foil. 
Akiba  044,  072-3,  093  d,  362  (v),  406  b, 

488^.  492/5-,  644  3 
All  flesh,  meaning  of  499  (ii)  a 
Allegorizing  374  A.  2,  442  e  ;  s.   Bread, 

Water,    Wine   etc.,    also    John   and 

Philo 
All-Sufficing,  an  interpr.  of  El  Shaddai 

120  a,  491,  comp.  123  <7 
Allusions,  to  scripture,  to  be  expected 

006 
Almight\\   a   term   not  used   by  Jesus 

492,   635 
Alms  637 ;  Heb.  righteousness  677  b 
Alpha  or  Aleph,  with  Om^^  or  Thau 

407  (v) 
Altar,    of  wood,    an  278  r;    beginning 

with  a.  and  ending  with  table  ib. 
Amazement  266  a-b 
Among  you,  or  within  you  343  e,  362  (i) 

foil. 
Amorites  499  (v)  i 
Anani  064  a 

Ancient  of  Days,  the  044,  284  a 
Ancients  and  elders  184  d 
And,    Heb.    or    Hebraic,    meaning    of 

184/,  486  a 
Andrew  374 
Angel,  i.e.  messenger  219,  378;  the  a.  of 

God's  Face  or  Presence  169  e,  219  b, 

390  (i)  a;    an    a.    appeared    to   Jesus 

158  a ;  s.  Gabriel  and  M  ichael 
Angels,   diversity   of    traditions    about 

386  a-m ;    seldom   mentioned  in   Jn 

136a;    "a.    of  God"   134a,    341-2, 


374-7,  parall.  to  "my  Father  in 
heaven  "  341-2  ;  ' '  like  one  of  the 
holy  a.",  in  Enoch  061;  not  called 
holy  in  O.T.  219;  distinct  from  holy 
[ones]  or  saints  220-33 ;  with  the  Son 
of  Man  219-32,  592;  ascending  and 
descending  138,  288  <;,  374-7;  of  the 
little  ones  169,  390  (i)-(iv) ;  of  God's 
power  229;  of  the  Presence,  four 
169,  390  (i);  of  the  nations,  seventy 
071  a ;  of  the  Seven  Churches  390  (ii) ; 
two(?)  guardian  a.  mentioned  by 
Hennas  390  (i) ;  a.  and  prayers  169  3, 
379-80,  390  (ii) ;  intercessory  379  c, 
390  (i) ;  worship  of  377,  390  (i) ;  jealous 
of  man  036,  152 ;  impersonal  379  c ; 
cannot  sin  or  forgive  or  keep  the  Law 
162-3;  ignorant  of  their  own  names 
386  g  ;  temporary  creations  219  ; 
specialised  for  special  utterances  379  r, 
386^,  650  r;  attend  the  death  of  the 
wicked  220  a  ;  not  recognised  as 
guardian  a.  in  modern  sense  390  (i) ; 
a.  and  beasts  128  foil. 

Angelic  mediation  390  (iii) 

Anger,  angry  etc.  163  a,  499  (v),  646 ; 
"be  ye  a.  and  sin  not  "  439  (v) 

Anointed,  from  an  adj.  becomes  a  name 
062,  062  (i)-(iii) ;  in  Lk.  062(iv)3-<-; 
to  whom  applied  634  a ;  when  used 
absolutely  634  3 ;  s.  Christ,  Messiah 

Anointing,  to  preach  the  gospel  398, 
634  <r,  684  a 

Another,  in  Epictetus,  means  God  618  ; 
in  Jn  616;  "a.  disciple"  460  a;  the 
Gk.,  Hebraized  616  (n. ) 

Answer,  c.  w.  meek  and  sing  242  (i) 
a-e,  h ;  parall.  to  "rejoice  in  the 
Holy  Spirit"  242  (i)  i 

Anthropomorphism,  Jerome  on  426  e, 
446  3;  Philo  on  119;  in  Talmud 
618  (i) 

Antichrist  347  (i)  d,  (vii),  (viii) 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  347  (ii) 

Antipas  338;  Josephus  on  338  3;  s, 
Herod 

Any,  c.  w.  what  376  3 

Aonst  470  a,  549  a,  668  ;  imperat.  and 
subjunct.  227  3,  359  a,  594  </;  a.  and 
perf.  390  ^ 

Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the  068,  062  (ii), 
081a 

Apx>calypse  of  John,  the,  s.  Revelation 

Apocrypha,  Jewish  499  (i) ;  not  used  by 
Jesus  499  (i) ;  s.  Enoch  and  Test.  XH 
Patr. 

ApoUyon  347  (v)  a 

Apostate  and  hypocrite  663/' 

Apostle,  i.e.  one  sent  623  e,  n ;  how 
mentioned  by  Jesus  623  n ;  s.  Twelve 
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Appearance  of  a  man,  the  580 
Appeared,  an  angel  a.  to  Jesus  168  a 
Appendix,    the,    to   the   fourth    gospel 

466  (i),   623  o 
Appointed  157  a,  302  c 
Appointed-time  317  b,  414  (ii)  b,  c;  or 

feast  414  (ii)  d-e 
Appointment,  interch.  w.  congregation 
and  meeting  414  (ii)  « ;  renderings  of 
414  (ii)<:  foil. 
Apprehended,  ambig.  471 
Aquila  032  (ii)  b,  107  h,  120  a,  186,  212, 
242  (i)  a,  e,  g,  h,  362  (i),  376^,  394/, 
406  (ii),  418/5,  468(5,   499  (v),  {m\\)b, 
512  «,  619,   696  rt,  619  a? 
Aramaic  108  foil.,  336,  374  A.  5,  377,  406, 
432  f,  443  a,   492^,/,^-;   inconsistent 
in    rendering    ben    adam    Oil,    070, 
comp.  069-74;  Aram,  "son  of  man" 
freq.  =  Heb.     or    Eng.     "man"    or 
"human  being"  001-2,  043,  060;  no 
def  article  in  069  a,  comp.  001,  012 ; 
''^status  CDiphatiats''^  in  069  a;  differs 
from    Heb.  as  to  use  of   "in"  with 
verbal  333  e,  g ;   does  not  expr.   difif. 
between   Heb.    "people"  and   Heb. 
"nation"  423y;    possessive  suffix  in 
063  c-d,  468  c 
Arise,    ambig.    249 ;    in    Christ's    pre- 
dictions 190-210  ;  s.   Lift,  Raise 
Ark,  the,  lifted  up  above  the  earth  403  b 
Arm  of  the  Lord,  the  186-7 
Armour,  c.  w.  goods,  612  a 
Arms,  s.  Carry,  Shepherd 
Army,  parall.   to  powei   307 ;    armies, 

Herod  with  his  183  d 
Arrows  of  Satan,  the  369  d 
Artemidorus  402 

Article,   definite,   s.    The,  also  Christ, 

Faith,     Man,    Name,     Power,    Son, 

Will,  Aramaic,   Reduplication 

Ascending,  Heb.  388  a,  comp.  422y;  of 

angels,  or  the  Son  of  Man  138,  288  a, 

374-90, 444-8  ;  after  descending  379^/; 

of  prayer  169  b  ;  of  sacrifice  422/,  444a 

Ascension,  of  Jesus,  the  294,  not  in  the 

Synoptists  613  foil.,  interval  between 

resurrection  and  616,  alluded  to  by 

Abbahu    066 ;     of    Enoch    386 ;     of 

Elijah  386,   390 

Ashamed  351  a,  comp.  601  g ;  the  Son 

of  Man  will  be  211-8 
Ashes,  on  the  ark  of  the  Law  818/" 
Ask,  not  pray,  in  Jn  380  b 
Ass,  Messiah  riding  on  an  064,  242  b-c 
Assarion  492  k 

Assumption  of  Moses,  the  265 
Ath  407  (v)  «,  i.e.  "first  [and]  last"  407 

(v)  b  ;  s.  Sign 
Athah  (in  Maranatha)  407  (v)  r ;  s.  Sign 


Atonement  266,  544  3;  made  by  the 
Son  of  Man  262-78,  431-43 ;  at  a 
table  278  c  ;  s.  Propitiation,  Ransom, 
Reconciliation 

Authority  163,  299,  405;  in  English 
poets  143  a ;  confused  with  power 
411 ;  claimed  and  used  by  the  Son  of 
Man  141-67,  and  158-73,  comp.  529- 
34 ;  on  earth  141-2,  165  foil.  ;  springs 
from  dependence  on  the  Father  631 ; 
to  forgive  141-3 ;  to  judge  217,  408- 
10,  416  ;  to  divorce  493  h  ;  to  "build" 
600 ;  of  the  Shepherd  432 ;  of  the 
Little  One  526-8 ;  Synoptic  language 
about  419  ;  given  by  the  conscience 
663 

Avarice,  imputed  to  the  Pharisees  347 
(iv)  a,  635  a-c 

Baal  298  a,  c 

Babel  407  (v)  (5 

Babes  623  b  ;  b.  and  sucklings  034-6, 
390,  mzh,  528  ;  opposite  uses  of  the 
term  119,   626 

Babylon,  an  eagle  344 ;  the  mystical 
466 

Babylonians  499  (v)y 

Back(ward),  went  326  a,  420  3;  turn 
345  foil. 

Balaam  065,  068  (i),  119,  165  3 

Balak,  Balaam's  answer  to  495  b 

Baptism,  into  Moses  290-1;  administered 
by  the  Baptist  387,  to  Jesus  380  ;  the 
cup  and  561 ;  the  sign  of  the  cro.ss  in 
407  ( vii) ;  with  fire  619 ;  with  the 
Spirit  622-3  ;  in  the  name  363  ; 
alleged  by  Jerome  to  be  referred  to 
in  Ezekiel  544  3 

Baptist,  John  the  236-9,  336  foil.,  358, 
437,  519 ;  why  not  so  called  in  Jn 
460 /5-i;  descended  from  Levi  062  a; 
perh.  influenced  by  Ezekiel  644  3; 
worked  no  sign  251 3 ;  his  baptism 
387  3;  identified  w.  Elijah  237;  "as 
it  is  written  "  applied  to  246  ;  attitude 
of  rulers  toward  246  i  ;  martyrdom  of 
182,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews  3383 ; 
not  a  "little  one"  624;  posthumous 
reputation  of  526 ;  Jesus,  at  first, 
a  disciple  of  619 ;  use  of  the  term 
"Bridegroom  "  by  683  (xii)  a-b 

Bar,  i.e.  "  son  of,"  Aram,  for  Heb.  ben 
012,  063  c.  111,  458  c  and  passim 

Bar    Adam    166/,    compared    to    Bar 

David,  Bar  Jesse  etc.  Ill 
Bar  Cochba  241 
Bar  David  458  c 
Bar  Jesse  012-3 

Barley,  loaves  of  420,  583  (xii)  d\  c.  w. 
measure,  estimation  etc.  ViQf-g 
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Barnabas,  on  types  of  the  Cross  407  (iv) ; 

on  the  brazen  serpent  392  c 
Bar  nash(a)  108 
Bartholomew  374  a 

Baruch,  Apocalypse  of,  the  068,  062  (ii) 
Bath  Kol  468  a 
Be,  c.  w.  become  527-8,  comp.  482  b ; 

c.  w.  be  called  353  (ii) 
Bearing,  ambig.  425  d-e ;  b.  or  carrying 

425  a,   d,  426  c ;    God   b.   Israel  014, 

426  f,  439.  comp.  541;  b.  griefs  etc. 
605,  iniquity  093-6,  sins  418 ;  b.  ye 
one  another's  burdens  495^;  gods 
that  are  borne  426  c-d 

Beast,  the,  and  Man  636 ;  man's  authority 
over  004,  532-4;  means  Evil  Desire 
037  b  ;  conn.  w.  the  Devil  090  e,  w. 
tribulation  340/";  a  personification  of, 
whence  conceived  347  (viii);  sin  re- 
garded as  496 ^ 

Beasts  039  foil.  ;  metaph.  129  b-c  ;  veno- 
mous 407  (iv)  d\  a  sign  of  God's 
wrath  089 ;  conn.  w.  captivity  089- 
90  ;  i.e.  living  creatures  Oil,  039,  040 ; 
of  the  earth  339  a,  i.e.  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  049,  090  c  ;  four  048  b,  067  ; 
empires  of  the  four  great  b.  283,  conn, 
w.  demons  090  <f;  how  mentioned  by 
Mk  092,  128 ;  Son  of  Man,  antith.  to 
339 

Beatitude,  God's  first  488  m ;  Christ's 
Beatitudes  242  (iii)  b 

Because... not,  parall.  to,  or  substituted 
for,  that. ..not  103,  366 

Become,  i.e.  come  into  being  466  (i) ; 
c.  w.  "be"  527-8.  comp.  482  a-^ 

Bed,  parall.  to  field  346  d 

Beelzebub,  -ul  300  b,  362  (iv),  401 

Beersheba,  Abraham  at  488  a,  501  e, 
683  (v);  Melchizedek  at  488  a;  the 
well  of  501  e,  I  foil.  ;  origin  of  the 
name  601  i 

Before  God,  meaning  of  613 

Beginning,  from  the,  ambig.  648  d-e ; 
Jesus  goes  back  to  the  683  (i) ;  the 
Bridegroom  of  the  683  (ix) ;  beginning 
from  Jerusalem  623  c  foil.,  from  Galilee 
623  0 

Behalf  of,  in,  how  used  in  gospels  276 

Behind,  following  261,  619  a-b,  628  b 

Belial,  -ar  062,  347(x)rf 

Belief,  or  faith  363-4,  427  b  ;  a  work  of 
God  426 ;  conn.  w.  the  brazen  serpent 
407(iv)</;  s.  Abraham 

Believe  in  the  gospel  380  c,  603 

Belly  of  Sheol,  the  340/ 

Ben  (Heb.)  son  of  012  and  passim ; 
Ben  Adam,  s.  Adam;  Ben  ha-adam, 
non-existent  in  O.T.  109  a 

Ben  Sira,  the  book  of,  a  tesselation  of 


O.T.    phrases   371  (i)  h  ;    on    prayer 
161 ;  on  the  Most  High  492  b  foil. 
Bethel  370  b 
Bethesda,  healing  at  the  pool  of  148, 

158,  414^,  417 
Bethlehem,  prophecy  about  375  b 
Betraying,  an  interpretation  of  delivering 

up  264,  535,  649,  comp.  371  a  foil. 
Betrothal,  between  Jehovah  and  Israel 

423  ;  of  the  Church  665 1 
Betters,    Philo  on   enslaving  one's   b. 

289/^,  351a 
Bias,  in  the  gospels,  only  a  partial  cause 

of  error  237  b 
Bildad  and  Elihu  031-2 
Bilingual  speech  492  o 
Bind,  and   heal  684  a ;    c.  w.  bind   up 

684a 
Birds    two,   perh.  sparrows  492  >&;   of 

the  air  339  a 
Births,  at  first  ill  shapen  462 
Biting    407,    of    God's    Seraph    392  b, 

397 
Bitter,  bitterness  etc.  499  (v)  m 
Blasphemy  177-8,  618  (ii) ;    Pharisaean 

views  of  164 ;   b.  of,   i.e.  b.  against 

177  <r,  comp.  618  (i) 
Bless,  used  for  curse  3143 
Blessed,  Son  of  the  314  b 
Blessing,  c.  w.  pool  488  m 
Blind  man,  the,  in  Jn  452 
Blood,  the,  is  the  life  of  the  flesh  427, 

436;  drinking  b.  427-8;  water  and  b. 

426  k,  436  ;  flesh  and  b.  and  soul  431 

-3;      Christ's     b.      420-1,      434-7; 

"bloods"  583  (x) 
Boanerges,  Origen  on  468  a-b 
Body  436  foil. ;    Christ's,    the   Temple 

096.  288,  394,  642;  the  b.  of  the  flesh 

499  (vii)/4:  b.  of  death  566  a;  b.  and 

carcase  343  c,  362  (iv)^;  b.  and  soul 

499  (vii)  a,  i 
Bodies,  spiritual  291 ;  cloud-bodies  292 ; 

my  dead  (?)  bodies  206;  many  b.  of 

saints   616  b,  d,  comp.    288  a  ;    souls 

rendered    b.,   lives,    or    selves    436 ; 

s.  Self 
Bond-servant,  s.  Servant 
Bone,  i.e.  self,  very  499  (vii)/;  repres. 

by  Gk  flesh  499  (vii)  h  ;  bones,  mean- 
ing heart  499  (vii)  /;  s.  Self 
Bones,  dry,  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  086— 

6,  206a 
Book,  the  sealed  460;    people  of  the 

Book,  the  Jews  420  c 
Born  again,  s.  Regeneration 
Borrowing,  in  N.T.,  from  Enoch  063  a- 

064  h ;  sometimes  only  apparent  053 
Bounds  of  the  peoples  079 ;  the,  round 

Sinai  493  d 
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Bowed  his  head,  (?)  erroneous  rendering 

176  a 
Boy,  ambig.  335  c,  comp.  183  d 
Branch,  the  410  a 
Brass  406  b 
Bread  115 ;  Christ's  doctrine  about  606 ; 

the    true    390  a' foil.,    420  foil.,    427; 

"not   the    real    bread'   Z^Qd-e\    s. 

Food,  Loaf 
Breast,  of  kings  426 ;  of  the  Father  426 ; 

b.    and    milk    426  foil.  ;     conn.    w. 

Shaddai  120  c 
Breath,  spirit,  wind,  identical  in  Heb. 

291 
Breathe  in,  diff.  from  "breathe  upon" 

086;  breathing,  inbreathing  etc.  623^ 

foil. 
Brevity,  a  sign  of  early  tradition  492  g 
Bride,  Israel  as  a  423  e 
Bridechamber,  sons  of  the  683  (ix) 
Bridegroom,  the  583(xii)rt-^;    God  as 

683  (ix)-(x) ;  of  the  Beginning  683  (ix) ; 

of  the  Law  583  (ix) ;  use  of  the  teim 

by  the  Baptist  583  (xii)  a 
Build,  conn.  w.  son  594  a,  600^,  comp. 

594;  building  on  the  Rock  347  (x) «/, 

596-9 ;  with  authority  600  foil. 
Builder,  the,  Jesus  as  591-4;  "builders 

of  Jerusalem"  600 
Bulls,  winged,  of  Assyria,  the  040,  044  (i) 
Burial  347  (viii)  a 

Burn,  metaph.  397,  comp.  086,  620  b 
Business,  do  b.  (?)  683  (vii)/ 
Buying,  in  Jn  4453 ;  without  price  446(2  ; 

akin  to  ransoming  552-6  ;  interch.  w. 

possessing  486,  601 ;  God  buying  602, 

651 ;  s.  Purchase,  Ransom 

Caiaphas  568  a 

Cain  495  f,  601^,  616  <r;  not  like  Adam 

and  opp.  to  Seth  077 
Call,  by  name  385  m ;  things  called  by  a 

man's  name  422 _^;   "shall  be  called" 

parall.  to  "shall  be"  363  (ii) 
Calling,  i.e.  preaching  623  o^ 
Cana    390  (iv),    426  k,    566,   683  (xii)  c  ; 

means  acquisition  656 
Capernaum  337 
Captives,  redemption  of  087-8 ;    Philo 

on  the  return  of  the  289  b 
Captivity,  conn.  w.  beasts  089-90;  those 

in  the  087-8,  216 
Carcase  and  body  343  c 
Carrying,  in  the  arms  as  a  shepherd,  or 

metaph.  439-40,  618a  foil. ;  of  Israel, 

the  425a-426/;  of  a  prophet,  the,  in 

visions  132  a ;  s.  Bearing 
Cephas  347  (x)  (/,  374  rt',  696  a;  s.  Peter 
Chaberim   i.e.   Neighbours   676,   589/^, 

690 


Chaldeans,  the  442  e,  583  (xii)/;  Ur  of 
the  369  b,  501/foll. 

Chance,  by  242  a 

Charcoal  fire,  the  369  d 

Chariot,  the,  in  Ezekiel  044  (ii),  080, 
083  foil.,  116;  in  Plato  040  </;  the 
Work  of  the  376/;  of  Elijah  248  d,  e; 
the  chariots  of  Israel  248  e 

Charioteer,  the,  of  the  Cosmos  683  (xii)/; 
comp.  380,  464  a,  b 

Charity,  meaning  of  677  b 

Chastening  209,  492  /,  bbOc-d 

Cherubim,  the  040,  049  a,  279  a 

Chief  priests  184  e 

Child,  parall.  to  Man  166;  twofold 
aspect  of  528;  receiving  a  little  c. 
527  a;  humbling  oneself  as  a  660^; 
c.  of  promise,  the  626;  c,  boy,  or 
servant  336  c 

Children  523  b  ;  to  be  signs  407  (x) ; 
c.  of  thy  people  676 ;  parall.  to  works 
336;  c.  of  God,  authority  to  become 
146,  409,  630 

Childlessness  636  c  ;  Abraham's  601  i 

Chosen,  the  053/,  comp.  466  (iii) 

Christ,  the  name  062  (i)  foil;  when 
mentioned  or  implied  by  Jesus  634 
a-g;  s.  Anointed 

Christian,  a  term  of  contempt  213  d, 
335  a,  369  <r 

Chiysostom,  on  the  angels  at  Christ's 
Resurrection  385/;  s.  also  164  a,  197 
(ii),  261  b,  375  b,  379  d,  390 ^,  ;',  418  a, 
477  b,  499  (v)  d,  623  a,  648  e,  623  m 

Church,  the,  God's  Holy  Mountain  390 
(iv}b;  the  building  of  the  696;  two 
gospel  mentions  of  689  a 

Churches,  the  seven  390  (ii) 

Circumcision  414  c',/,  424;  of  the  heart 
601  o^foll.  ;  comp.  583  (xii)  A 

City,  the  Holy  615 </ foil.;  Jerome  on 
689  a  ;  on  a  hill  407  (ix) ;  c.  w.  gate 
302  b  ;  cities  c.  w.  many  things  302  b, 
683  (vii)  e ;  cities  of  Israel,  to  be 
"accomplished"  244,  349  foil. 

Clay  of  earth  292 

Clean,  in  heart  374  A.  6 ;  c.  and  unclean 
food  363  (iv)  c ;  c.  water  644  b 

Cleansing,  metaphors  of  407  (xiii) ; 
implies  forgiving  496  d 

Cleaving,  mystical  683  (xii)  ^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  meek 
242  (iii) ;  on  the  milk  of  the  Father 
426;  on  the  Church  390(iv)<^;  s.  also 
076,  174a,  242  (iv),  244,,  288a,  333/, 
340 g,  356  a,  364/  375?,  377  a,  390  (i), 
(ii).'401a,  407  (iv)e,  (vii),  414</,  421^, 
424  a,  433,  435,  440  «^,  488/',  491,  492 
c,  /,  m,  q,  493  d,  499  (v)/,  623  b,  634 aT, 
663/  683  (ix)  b,  616  b-c,  623  /,  628  d 
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Clement  of  Rome  307,  248  c 

Clement,  Ancient  Homily  of  394  a,  g, 
441^ 

Clementine  Homilies,  the,  363  (iv)/,  492 
q  ;  antitheses  in  623/' 

Cloak,  to  take  his,  prob.  a  gloss  346, 
368  a 

Clothe-upon  291 

Clothing  of  the  saints,  the  290  foil. 

Cloud  064 fl,  279 foil.;  Moses  called  by 
Origen  a  286^;  of  God,  the  292;  of 
Glorj-,  the  283 ;  under  the  290 ;  bap- 
tized in  the  290 

Clouds,  the  Son  of  Man  with  279-96; 
Messiah  with  064 ;  in  Paul  and  Origen 
290-6;  in  Enoch  286 a;  angels,  saints, 
prophets  etc.  called  c.  282,  286  b.  287 
b,  296;  waterless  286 /i,  parall.  to 
wells  287  a  ;  called  by  Origen  soulful 
and  rational  293;  of  heaven  282  foil., 
292;  "with"  or  "on"  clouds  287 
foil. ;  with  c.  or  on  an  ass  064,  242  b 

Cloud-body,  a  292 

Coal- fire  303  c,  369  a  foil. ;  coals  of 
juniper  369  d,  499  (v)  w 

Cock-crowing  303 

Cohort,  the,  in  Jn  260  b 

Cold  369  a  foil. 

Come,  he  that  is  to  c.  239-41;  c  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  241 ;  ' '  come "  in 
O.T.  =  "be  revealed"  in  Targums 
314  c,  334  h,  346  a ;  come  after,  ambig. 
619  a-b,  comp.  528  b  ;  c.  w.  sign 
289  (-,  407  (v);  s.   Become 

Coming,  the  279  foil.;   of  the  Gospel, 
or  of  God,  an    Epiphany  363^;   of 
Jesus,  how  mentioned  by  Synoptists 
347  a;  in  glory  233-41 ;  in  His  king- 
dom 242-62 ;  to  the  world,  i.e.  to  the 
Gentiles  244 ;  unexpectedly  297-306 
with   clouds   282-9;    details  of  296 
non-local  360  ;  into  Jerusalem  366  a 
(?)  catastrophic  362  (i) ;  the  WAS  and 
the  COMING  390  a  ;  of  Elijah,  the 
246£'-248^;    s.  Parousia 

Commandment,  in  Mk  493  b,  the  new 
639 

Comment,  evangelistic  408  a 

Common,  i.e.  unclean  493/ 

Communion,  in  "one  loaf"  277a,  comp. 
422 /i,< 

Companion  371  (i)  a-m  ;  c.  w.  eWl  ib.  (i)  e 

Comparative  degree  523 ;  how  expressed 
in  Heb.  583  (ix)  a 

Compassion,  of  the  Lord,  a  man  060, 
168 ;  of  Christ  646 ;  oil  from  the  tree 
of  060<^ 

Compassionate,  parall.  to  perfect  480, 
482 

Concerning,  c.  w.  "  to  "  371  (i)  b 


Confessing  the  Son  of  Man  341,  not  in 
Mk  214 <: 

Confession  of  sin  (?)  by  Nathanael 
390  liv) 

Conflation  414(ii)f;  in  Mk  \Vt k,  266, 
363  (i)  a 

Congregation,  interch.  w.  testimony 
414  (ii)  a 

Conquer,  in  the  gospels  614 ;  conqueror, 
the  612-6 

Conscience,  the,  Christ's  authority  based 
on  146;  in  Epictetus  143;  personifi- 
cation of,  as  man  380 ;  gives  authority 
663;  the  Convictor  620;  conn.  w. 
"worm"  499  (iv) 

Consummation,  the  universal  363  h 

Convincer.  or  Convictor,  the  616 

Corban  246^,  496f,  636a,  and  p.  867  n. 

Corporate  resurrection,  a  288,  comp. 
206;    s.  Judgment 

Correspondence  between  earth  and 
heaven  248/ 

Corruption,  mount  of  364  </ 

Court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  468  e 

Covenant  420;  the  new  423,  486;  Cove- 
nants, three,  how  introduced  486; 
conn.  w.  food  422-4 

Covering  sins  418  c 

Crafty,  ambig.  394^-/;  c.  serpent,  (?)  as 
the  401  a-e 

Creation,  the,  regarded  as  wedlock  683 
(ix)  A ;  the  first  day  of  471 ;  comp.  602  a 

Crisis  or  judging,  a  division  472 

Cross,  the,  types  of  407(iv);  conn.  w. 
the  brazen  serpent  392 r;  "ensign" 
used  for  407  (iv)^;  the  sign  of,  in 
baptism  407  (vii);  of  Light,  the  407 
(vii)  b ;  resembled  anc.  Heb.  thau 
Vfl  (vi) ;  take  up  the  432  a  ;  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  616/:  personified  385  i 

Crucifixion,  predictions  of  263  a,  316 

Crucify  263  a;  parall.  to  kill  or  smite 
266 (^;  implied  by  "lift  up"  449 

Cubit,  of  a  man,  the  688^ 

Cup,  the  321 ;  and  baptism,  part  of  glory 
661;  of  the  Loid,  the  602  i> 

Cup-bearer  of  God,  the  683  (xi) 

Cure,  interch.  w.  teach  162  b,  437  r 

Curse,  the,  and  hanging  618(i)-(ii);  = 
Heb.  "bless"  314 (J 

Custom,  it  was  his  468/' 

Customary  saving,  a,  variously  illustrated 
170 

Cuthites  499  (v)  / ;  Xeapolis  of  the 
364/7/ 

C>-nic,  the  ideal  143,  663 

D,  codex  D,  or  Bezae  526  e,  645 ;  on 
the  voice  from  heaven  333/;  on  the 
sabbath  170,  630 
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Daily,  take  up  the  cross  432  a 

Daniel  632;  called  son  of  man  Oil,  038 
-49;  why  so  called  045  foil. ;  called 
greatly  beloved  047 ;  his  vision  and 
Ezekiel's  038-44;  speaks  of  holy  ones 
229 

Darkness,  the  power  of  347  (vii) ;  in 
Genesis  462,  470;    and  light  412 

Dative,  ambig.  259 

Daughter  (Heb.),  play  on  the  word  600a 

David  036  a,  068  (iii),  241,  247,  334^, 
528  a,  the  last  words  of  068  (iii)  ;  the 
covenant  with  \12f-g\  the  afflictions 
of  560  (^;  identified  with  Israel  206  a; 
to  be  prince  over  redeemed  Israel  247 ; 
the  afflicted  [one]  550  <^,  d;  gave  his 
life  for  the  Temple  551  a  ;  the  anoint- 
ing of  241 ;  son  of  457  foil.,  534/ 

Dawn,  c.  w.  lightning  343  b 

Day,  of  Judgment,  the  373 ;  of  the 
Coming,  the  304-5  ;  one  d.  a  thousand 
years  194  b ;  the  Hebrew  d.  473  ;  my 
d.  216^  etc. ;  in  his  d.  343;  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning,  one  d.  471 ; 
third  d.,  three  days  etc.  340  f  foil., 
s.  Third,  Three 

Days,  one  of  the,  of  the  Son  of  Man 
359-62;  forty  d.  340^;  three  d. 
340 

Dead,  from  the  202-6,  247-52,  mostly 
om.  in  Christ's  predictions  of  resurrec- 
tion 184,  190,  203;  raised  from  the 
183,  249  foil.  ;  raise  the  183  a;  bury 
the  338  a  ;  preaching  of  Christ  to  the 
385  i ;  three  days  of  weeping  for  the 
194^;  the,  described  by  Jews ''under 
a  threefold  phrase  "  227 

Dead  bodies  (?),  my,  in  Is.  xxvi.  19 
(R.V.)  206 

Death,  body  of  556  a;  dust  of,  Origen 
and  Jerome  on  201  a ;  conquest  of 
614  a ;  s.  Mortify 

Debt,  parall.  to  sin  496  a 

Debtors,  meaning  sinners  495  a;  Mt.'s 
parable  of  the  496  b 

Deceiver,  the  394  k 

Defiled,  be,  c.  w.  make  redemption  for 
261^ 

Degeneration  654 

Deliver  (from  evil)  610-8,  646 

Delivering  over  to  Satan  414  (ii) 

Deliver  up,  c.  w.  betray  264,  329,  371; 
d.  u.  one's  soul  or  life  435,  comp.  536 
foil. 

Delivered  up,  to  be,  implies  ransom 
560,  intercession  006,  008,  254,  self- 
sacrifice  539  foil. ;  into  the  hands  of 
sinners  319-20;  parall.  to  "goeth  [his 
way]"  318;  always  being  d.  u.  646- 
66;  s.  also  263-61,  262-6,  636-44 


Delivering  up,  the,  of  Christ's  disciples 

401a' 
Demon,  s.  Devil,  Exorcism 
Demons  or  evil  spirits,  conn.  w.  beasts 

090  a' 
Demoniac  boy,  the  618  d 
Demosthenes,  on  the  Law  of  Ransom  551 
Den  of  robbers,  a  347  (i)  c 
Denarii,  two  hundred  420^  . 
Deny  a  person,  i.e.  hide  the  face  from 

211 ;  denying,  retributory  213-4 
Departed,     souls     of     the,     described 

"under  a  threefold  phrase"  227 
Departing,  ambig.  189,  comp.  188^;  to 

Jerusalem  184 
Dependence,  goes  with  authority  531 
Deposit  as  pledge  432 rf, /foil. 
Descending  388  a;  conn.  w.  ascending 

138,  374  foil.,  379  </;  of  angels  288  a  ; 

s.  Angels 
Descent,  and  ascent,  spiritual  447 ;    to 

Hades,    the    446,    666  a,    615  e  foil., 

comp.  385  i 
Desire,  the  evil  037  iJ;  the  evil  and  the 

good  130,  393  a 
Desolation,  the  Abomination  of  347  (i) 

foil.,     350;     and     abominations     in 

Ezekiel  347  (i)  a  foil. 
Despised,    c.    w.    little   189/;    d.    and 

rejected  174-81 
Destroy  (Gk),  double  meaning  of  440</, 

499  (vii)  ;  the  destroying  or  losing  of 

the  soul  432,  499 (vii),  Origen  on  the 

415a;  "d.  this  temple"  394,  642 
Destroyer,  the  347  (v)  a 
Destruction,  son  of  347  (v) 
Detestable  things  347  (i)  b 
Devil,  the  272  foil.,  364 rf,  603,  612  foil., 

624 foil.;  s.  also  (1)  Beast,  Beelzebub, 

Enemy,  Evil    One,  Satan,   Serpent ; 

(2)  Conquer,   Ransom 
Devils  144foll..  364rt',  624-5;  s.  Exorcism 
Didachi,  the,  i.e.  The  Teaching  of  the 

Twelve  Apostles  178,  230  a,  407  (v)  d, 

507^,  601/ 
Die,  in  Jn  and  the  Synoptists  614  a 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  144,  270  a 
Disciple,  another,  the  other  etc.  374  f, 

460a;  whom  Jesus  loved,  the  460a-«, 

comp.  623^ 
Dis  iples,  perplexity  of  the  246-8,  comp. 

423;  d.  and  apostles  623  « 
Dish,  dip  in  the  371  (i)/foll. ;  plunging 

in  the  371  (i)  >& 
Dispersion,  the  606  a 
Dividing,  «.f.  judging  413  foil.,  472;  d. 

the  spoil  272  foil.,  403 
Divorce  493  b 
Dog,  a  term  of  contempt  for  Gentiles 

363  (iv)  c 
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Dominion  042 ;  s.  Empire,  Kangdom 

Domitian  347  (viii) 

Door,  the  441  d 

Double  Tradition  of  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the 

333-4 
Dove,  the,  emblem  of  the  Spirit  083  ; 

God  moaning  like  a  660  a 
Doves,  innocent  as  394(/;  sold  for  pence 

of  gold  586  c 
Dragon,  the  495  e 
Draw  near  329,  443 
Drawing,  by  love  555  b 
Dream,  Jacob's  138,  378-80 
Drinking,  eating  and  336-6  ;  d.  blood 

421,  428;  parail.  to  wedding  683  (viii) 
Dry  bones,  the  vision  of  the  086-6,  206a; 

dry  tree,  a  601  / 
Dust,  shaking  off  the  414  (ii)/,  h\  d.  of 

death  201a;  d.  of  the  earth  and  earth 

of  the  d.  616  a 
Dut}-,  as  "debitum,"  or  "owed"  496 1/ 
Dwell  in,  or  inherit  242  (iv)  c 
Dwelling-place,  of  God,  the  687 ;  two- 
fold 099 ;  none  for  the  Son  of  Man 

337-8 

Eagle,  the  343  </;  of  Rome,  the  339; 
eagle  nation,  an  344;  eagles  343  foil., 
362  (iv)  c  ;  and  vultures  343  c 

Ears,  he  that  hath  Wl  e,  j  foil. 

Earth,  ambig.  Palestine,  or  the  world, 
or  the  ground,  or  God's  earth  242 
(iv)  a,  366,  422  c-h ;  kings  or  king- 
doms of  the  049,  442  c-d,  499  (ix) ; 
beasts  or  kingdoms  of  the  090  c ; 
people  of  the  442/,  690 ;  dust  of  the 
e.  and  e.  of  the  dust  616  a  ;  in  the  e. 
{i.e.  dead)  223?;  clay  of  e.  292; 
members  on  the  e.  620^;  on  e. 
ambig.  141  a,  166-7 ;  inherit  the  e. 
242  (iv)  <j  foil.,  442  <:  foil.,  488  <^ 
passim ;  beast  of  the  e.  and  man 
422  a,  com  p.  048-9 

Earthy,  s.  Adam,  Adamah,  Man 

East,  Messiah  to  come  from  the  343  b ; 
the  star  in  the  289  c ;  from  E.  to 
West  343a;  "the  E."  in  LXX, 
"branch"  in  Heb.  410a 

Eat,  metaph.  oppress  or  destroy  394  a  ; 
zeal... eating  up  642;  eating  and 
drinking  336-6 ;  "  e.  the  Messiah,  or 
his  yeais"  421  a-^ 

Eden  227,  601  e 

Edom,  i.e.  Rome  130  c 

Egypt,  conn.  w.  ser\-itude  464  a;  com 
in,  buying  446  a 

Ehyeh,  i>.  I  AM  or  I  SHALL  BE 
604a 

El,  i>.  God,  376  d,  381a,  678  e-^;  s. 
Israel 


El  Shaddai  120  a-c,  123  a,  422  «,  491,  601 

Elder  and  younger  267  c,  390  (iv),  621 
l>-€,  624  ' 

Elders  of  Israel,  the  184c-/,  663/; 
seventy  184^;  in  Ezekiel  and  the 
gospels  184  a 

Elect  One.  the  050,  063  t,  062  (iv) a; 
Elect  of  God,  a  title  of  Jesus  466  (iii) 

Eli  or  Eloi,  "  my  God  "  678  e-g 

Elihu  031-2 

Elijah  237-8,  390  i ;  Lk.'s  tendency  to 
omit  reff.  to  237.  comp  246  foil. ;  the 
Baptist  identified  with  237 ;  fiery 
chariot  of  248  d,  293  ;  legacy  fi-om 
497  ;  mantle  of  248  c  ;  ascension  of 
386,  390,  Origen  on  293  ;  intercession 
of  266-7  ;  the  coming  of  246  d-2^e  ; 
compared  with  the  Son  of  Man 
366-8  ;  the  spirit  of  366,  358,  387  i> ; 
at  Horeb  267 ;  three  signs  of  407 
(y)d;  E.  and  Elisha  363  (iv)/;  E. 
and  Moses,  a  vision  of  248/? 

Eliphaz  229  a 

Elisha  248  c,  d,  261  d,  363  (iv)/ 

Elohim  026,  034,  072,  1343,  609  c 

Elyon,  i.e.  Mo>t  High  492  3  foil. 

Emmaus  347  (x)a 

Emotion,  of  Jesus,  the  473  c,  476,  545-6 

Empires,  the  four  039  c,  040,  283 

Empty  oneself,  or  one's  soul  639  a—d 

End,  the,  ambig.  349-61;  make-an-end 
349  foil.,  355  e 

Enemy,  the  355,  532 ;  spiritual,  a  538  ; 
thine  e.  575-6 

Enlightening,  i.e.  baptism  407  (vii)  a 

Enoch,  the  Ascension  of  386 

Enoch,  the  Book  o/" (especially  the  Simili- 
tudes) 060-4 ;  alleged  borrowing  from 
063rt-064,^;  on  "that  son  of  man" 
285 ;  on  clouds  286  a-b ;  on  judgment 
and  hell  499  (i),  (ii)  foil. ;  on  titles  of 
God,  499  (xi)  d;  does  not  call  God 
Father  064;  does  not  authorize  belief 
in  guardian  angels  390 1  i);  s.  also 
062  (i)-(iv),  169 1-,  223,  386  d,/  442  <;, 
h,  488  3.  ^99  {\)-(yu)  passim,  634<: 

Enosh  030 

Ensign  289  a,  b  ;  twofold  meaning  of 
407  (ii);  doctrine  of,  latent  in  the 
gospels  407(x)-(xii) ;  implying  warn- 
ing 394 ;  lifting  up  on  an  e.  407  (i)- 
(xiii) ;  Jehovah  my  e.  407  (iv) 

Entering  into  temptation  611  a 

Ephraim  and  Manasseh  622 

Ephrem.  i.e.  Ephraemus  Syrus  1593, 
179  a,  353  (iv)/  362  (i)a, '(ii),  369//, 
376  k,  390  (ii),  401  a,  458  c,  492  q, 
499  (v)  r,  623  e,  624  <i,  601  h 

Epic,  the  fourth  gospel  an  442 

Epictetu.s,  on  "  Another "  618  ;  on  the 
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Conscience  143-4;  on  "the  stronger" 

603  a  ;  s.  also  037,  089  a,  092  a,  146  a, 

162  f,  168  a,  270  a,  323,  371(i)<r,  380, 

421  e,  526,  563  d,  563 
Epicureans,  the  353  (iv)  ^/ 
Epiphanius  158  a,  446  c,  492  q,  523  e-f 
Epiphany,  the  351  a,  comp.  353^ 
Epistles,  sayings  of  Jesus  not  quoted  in 

the  361 
Equal  to  angels  226-7 
Eros  502  b ;  the  sting  of  407 
Eschatology,  the  Synoptic  583;  comp. 

347  (i)  foil.,    347  (iv),    349  foil.,    367 

foil.,  499  (xi) 
Esdras,    Second    Book    of,    the    056-7, 

062  (ii),   {\v)d,  286,  340? 
Espousals  on  Sinai,  the  583  (ix)  c 
Essenes,  the  584,  585  b ;  Josephus   on 

584^ 
Esther  and  Mordecai  426  b 
Eternal  sin.  Origan  on  178  a 
Eternity,  the  God  of  678  d 
Etzem,   Heb.  bone,  i.e.  self,  very  &c. 

499  (vii)/-^foIl. 
Eucharist,    the   420-1,    435,    437,    442, 

518  6-,    comp.    374    A.    7,    428,    436; 

doctrine  of,   taught  in  Galilee  437 
Eusebius,  on  the  flight  from  Jerusalem 

281,  comp.  297  d,  583  ;  s.  also  107  h, 

244  c,  317  a,  368,  492  e,  555  a 
Eve  406  b,  436  a 

Evening  before  morning  462,  471 
Evil,  the  problem  of  638;    deliver  us 

from  611;  the  Shechinah  cries  "Evil !" 

518  (ii);  e.  desire,  the  OZl b  ;  e.  eye, 

an  487;   (?)  e.  one,  the  272-3,  comp. 

611  ;  c.  w.  companion  371  (i)  e 
Exactions  of  a  publican,  the  390  (iv)  a 
Exalt,  lift,  hang,  hence  crucify  402-3 
Excommunication  567,  590  b 
Exiles,  the  views  of  044  (ii) 
Exodus,  the  departure  of  Israel  from 

Egypt  346,   464 ;    meaning  of,  to  a 

reader  of    LXX   466  a;    sometimes 

departure  from  life  188  b 
Exorcism  144  a,  632,  an  act  of,  omitted 

by  Mt.  146;  conn.  w.  authority  14ea; 

prominence  given  to,  in  Mk  624-5; 

s.  Devils 
Expiation  276 

Explanatory  additions ;  s.  Glosses 
Eye  090  b  ;  an  evil  or  good  e.  487 ;  a 

single    e.    487,   683  (v) ;   a  good   e., 

implies  liberality  637 
Ezekiel  380,  a  prophet  of  a  special  kind 

009;  called  "son  of  man"  Oil,  038- 

49,  336,  why  so  called  046  foil.  ;  his 

vision  of  the  Chariot  Oil,  038  foil.,  of 

the  dry  bones  499  (vii),  of  the  altar 

of  wood  278  r;  parallelisms  between 


Jesus  and  082-107,  362  (v)/,  663  »; 
difference  between  Jesus  and  689;  his 
mention  of  abominations  347  (i), 
seventy  elders  184  d-e,  idols  347  (iii), 
Sodom  347  (i),  a  than  or  sign  407  (v) 
foil.;  on  a  prophet's  responsibility 
414  (ii)  h;  on  the  visitation  of  sins 
494;  on  sprinkling  (?)  with  clean 
water  544/5;  on  stumbling  553  e;  dif- 
fers from  Daniel  347  (i) ;  his  spirit  of 
justice  113 ;  his  influence  on  Jewish 
theology  107,  on  John  the  Baptist  6443 
Ezra  374  A.  5 ;  (?)  the  Temple  of  1943 

Face,  hide  the  211  foil.;  angel(s)  of  the 
385  b  foil.,  390  (i)  a  ;  f.  and  nostril 
086  a* 

Faith  159 ;  illustrated  by  Origen  161  ; 
implied  by  Jn  407  (xiii),  672  3;  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  364a';  prayer 
parall.  to  364  (/;  Abraham's  479, 
501/4,  510;  the  shield  of  610;  "the 
f."  363-6 

Faithless,  c.  w. ,  or  parallel  to,  hypocrite 
653y 

Family  above,  the,  i.e.  the  F.  in  heaven 
222  c ;  above  and  below  342 

Fasting,  afflicting  one's  soul  is  560  «■; 
interpolated  in  Mk  364  d,  407  (iv)  a, 
550  <: 

Fate  or  Necessity  648 

Father  (divine),  God  the  600-3;  in 
Christ's  words  492  a-u ;  not  a  title  of 
God  in  Enoch  054 ;  substituted  for 
Jehovah  492  n.  2,  503  3,  689  a;  F.  in 
heaven  492  a  foil.;  "my  F."  365  c, 
578 £  foil.,  parall.  to  "angels"  341; 
"their  F.,"  a  unique  phrase  366c; 
s.   Nursing  Father 

Father  (human),  call  no  man  your  f.  on 
the  earth  347  (vi);  the  God  of  thy 
499(xi)a-c,  600 

Fathers,  the  sins  of  the,  upon  the 
children  494 

Fatherhood,  of  God,  the  117-8;  500-1, 
606,  comp.  246^ 

Faults,  to  shew  a  man  his  f.  601  dioW. 

Fear,  i.e.  reverence  601 ;  of  the  Lord, 
the  601 ;  Abraham's,  arising  from  his 
love  609  a ;  c.  w.  anger  499  (v) ;  s.  Isaac 

Feast,  of  Abraham,  the  583  (v)-(xii);  a 
type  of  the  kingdom  of  God  683  (ix) ; 
first  mention  of  683  (vi)c;  called  "joy" 
in  Heb.  492  c,  583  (viii) ;  f.  or  ap- 
pointed time  414  (ii)  d,  e\  the  f.  of  the 
Jews  420 

Feed,  c.  w.  teach  437 

Feet,  the  Washing  of  269,  276,  518  c,  639 

Fences  to  the  Law  493  c  foil.,  601 

Field,  parall.  to  bed  346  d 
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Fiery  (serpent)  396-401;  fierj'  (trial(s)) 
334^,  comp.  369  3  foil. 

Figs  and  publicans  376  /'-;;' 

Fig-tree,  the  Zlb/-k,  627^;  withering 
of,  the  Z^c-J;  Origen  on  Z^k 

Filial  spirit,  the  464 

Fill  (with  food)  421 

Find,  i^.  gain  or  save  346  c,  431  foil. ; 
finding  and  keeping  the  soul  432  <:; 
Jesus  finding  an  ass  242a 

Finger,  of  God,  the  186,  362  (iv),  407 
(xi;;  "every  finger"  needed  for  the 
Law  of  Moses  163 

Fire  366  a-b,  499  (iii)  cz ;  metaph.  369  b  ; 
twofold  meaning  of  619a-620(/;  a 
type  of  the  Spirit  619 ;  purifjing  or 
destroying  396-401 ;  why  subordinated 
by  Jn  407  (xiii);  baptism  with  086, 
407  (xiii),  619 ;  salting  with  063/, 
499  (iv),  (})  anointing  with  398 ; 
tongues  of  623/;  coal  f.,  charcoal  f., 
303^,  369  d;{.oi  the  Chaldees  369 iJ; 
kindle  a  f.  round  369  a ;  f.  and  light 
501^;  a  f,  on  earth  397;  s.  Ge- 
henna 

First,  in  what  points  Abraham  was 
488  m  ;  day  of  Creation,  the  471 ; 
the  f.  and  the  last  367  r;  s.  Adam, 
Alpha 

First  Biblical  mention  of: — Afflict(ion) 
242  (ii).  Blessing  (uttered  by  God) 
488/w,  Calling  488  ot,  Feast,  683(vi)f, 
Free(dom)  663,  Guile  390  (iv).  In- 
heriting 488  m,  .My  God  678  <r.  Most 
High  485,  Obeving  207,  Perfect  486, 
Reward  484,  607,  Rich  601/,  What 
seekest  thou?  380,  Shield  610, 
Tempting  610,  Truth  563  c,  Witness 
601/ 

First  Johannine  mention,  of  saving  and 
perishing  414  <^;  of  words  of  Christ, 
374  </,  380,  comp.  374 

Firstborn,  s.  Elder,  Rab 

Fish,  the  belly  of  the  340/;  in  Jonah, 
called  "sea-monster "  340^;  the  (one), 
mystical  422  / ;  sing.  c.  w.  pi.  422  * 

Five  Thousand,  the  Feeding  of  the  363 
(iv)/,  437^,  683  (xii)^ 

Fivefold  grouping  355  g 

Flame,  seraphic  400;  a  type  of  the 
Spirit  619  a;  s.  Fire,   Seraph 

Flesh,  of  Christ,  the  420-1,  443  ;  f.  and 
manna  426-7;  f.  and  blood,  the  yoke 
of  437 ;  flesh,  blood,  and  soul,  how 
related  430-3  ;  meaning  fleshly  nature 
422 /J,  499  (vii)>4,  comp.  628;  "all  f." 
499  (ii)  u ;  sons  of  the  f.  069 

Flock,  httle440(5 

Flower,  a  501/,/;  flowers,  the  glory  of 
248/  565  6-d 


Follow  after  false  gods  628  d ;  s.  After, 
Behind 

Food,  clean  676 ;  unclean  489  ;  without 
price  446 ;  f.  and  life  420-1,  and 
covenants  422-^ ;  giving  f.  604-9 

Fool,  " thou  fool''  499 (y)/-r 

For  (conj.)  may  repres.  Heb.  "and" 
486a 

For  (prep.)  may  repres.  Heb.  "to  "or 
"about,"  "lor  transgressors,"  /it. 
Heb.  "to  transgressors"  269;  comp. 
264  d,  276  a,  320,  421,  433 

For  evei  468  foil. 

Foreknowledge  of  Jesus,  the  648  rf  foil. 

Forgiving  141,  147-61,  413-9,  623^; 
Jewish  views  of  ISO-e,  495a-<r; 
Test  XII  Patr.  on  601  <:  foil.;  based 
on  Law  632  ;  included  in  giving  161 ; 
involves  pain  161  a ;  means  bearing 
or  taking  away  (sins),  or,  in  Jn, 
quickening  418;  how  made  impos- 
sible 4M6 

Form,  of  God,  in  the  269  a;  outer  f. 
of  scripture,  the  374  A.  6 

Forty  days  340  n 

Fortj'-six  years,  refers  to  the  Temple 
of  Ezra  194/^ 

Fountain,  for  sin  and  uncleanness  417 

Four,  symbolic  040  a;  implying  univer- 
sality 159  <r;  apphed  to  angels,  judg- 
ments, winds  Ac.  040  a,  090,  286  a; 
beasts  or  living  creatures  036,  048, 
067,  117  a,  283;  empires  036,  039  f, 
283 ;  high  creatures  464  d  ;  Christs  or 
Messiahs  534  a ;  men  159 ;  nights 
471  c ;  presences  159  e ;  stones  at 
Bethel  695  c 

Fourth  gospel,  the,  origin  and  objects 
of  374  A.  1-9;  an  epic  442;  appendix 
to  466  (i),  623  o;  in  what  sense  a 
Targum  374  A.  7  ;  s.  John 

Four  hundred  years,  predicted  in 
Genesis  062  (iv)  d 

Four  Thousand,  the  Feeding  of  the 
363(iv)i,  437  3 

Fox,  "  tell  that  fox"  338-9  ;  foxes  338; 
metaph.  176 

Free  (adj.)  in  Jn,  not  in  Mk-Lk.  653; 
free  (vb.)  only  in  Jn  563 ;  Abraham 
the  first  free  man  663 

Freedom  488  / ;  not  in  the  gospels  563  a 

Freely  give  637  6 

Friend,  Abraham,  the,  of  God  479, 
509a 

Friendship,  strengthened  by  admoni- 
tion 601  e 

Fringes  636  a  foil. 

From  now,  or  henceforth  310-6 

Froward  dealing,  ascribed  to  God  213 
Fulfilling  the  scriptures  493 
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Full-grown  or  complete  426?;  s.  Per- 
fect 

Future  369  c ;  the  f.  realised  as  present 
314;  tense,  ambig.  c.  w.  Imperative 
\Vle-l,  267,  394y,  480  a,  482  «  foil. , 
com  p.  441 

Gaal  271  n.  4,  512  foil.;    i.e.  redeem, 

perh.  misunderstood  261  d 
Gabriel  047  «,  374  <r,  380,  385  a  foil. 
Gain,  interch.  w.  find,  save,  save  alive 

345^,  431  foil. 
Galilee,  Judas  of  241 ;  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  Jerusalem  193  ;  I  go  before 
you  to  G.  347  a,  347  (x) ;  no  prophet 
out  of  G.  375  c;  in  G.,  different 
contexts  of  253 
Garden  of  Eden  501  e  ;  s.  Paradise 

Garments  of  Jesus,  the,  allegorized  432/^ 

Gate,  c.  w.  estimation  or  city  302  a-b  ; 
keeper  of  the  297,  299  foil. ;  gates  of 
Hades,  the  615  <r  foil. 

Gehenna  415,  in  Enoch  and  gospels 
differently  regarded  053/,  499  (i)  foil., 
(iii)  b  etc.,  (v)  foil.;  and  Sheol  053/; 
son  of  347  (iv)  foil.,  (vii) 

Genealogy,  Christ's  355  e,  583  (iii) 

General  and  particular  terms,  inter- 
changed 265  h,  492  h 

Generation,  this  adulterous  g.  215-6 ; 
this  g.  347  (iv),  362  (v)  (^-/ 

Genesis,  a  new  583  (xii)  c 

Genitive,  ambig.  177  <?,  comp.  518  (i) ; 
objective  Vll  e;  of  duration  368  n.  3 

Gentiles,  the  260,  264-5,  423,  442,  444, 
499  (ii)  c  ;  inclusion  of  097-8,  353  (i)- 
(iv),  contemplated  by  Jesus  423 ; 
Christ's  attitude  to  349-53  (iv) ;  to  be 
saved  through  Israel  061 ;  coming  of 
the  gospel  to  352,  353^;  the  Court  of 
the  G.  353  (iii),  468  £  ;  Gentile  sacri- 
fices, lawfulness  of  353  (iii)  b ; 
"sinners"  often  means  "Gentiles" 
353  (iv)  b,  442  ;  Christ  to  be  delivered 
to  260^2  foil.,  264-6;  s.  Greeks, 
Nations,  Syrophoenician 

Gerizim,  mount  364  w  ;  "plane-tree" 
meaning  G.  364  w 

Gerousia,  the  184/ 

Gethsemane  511 

Giant,  a  272  b,  c 

Gibeah,  the  days  of  370  a 

Gideon  621;  his  dream  420;  his  tests 
447 

Gift  and  sacrifice,  implied  in  the 
Eucharist  275 

Giver,  a  cheerful  g.  487-8 

Giving  etc.  664,  571,  680;  a  divine  act 
160,  comp.  418 ;  includes  forgiving 
161 ;  freely  giving  etc.  636-7 ;  distinct 


from   betraying  635,  649,  s.  Deliver 

up;  David  gave  his  soul  for  the 
Temple  422^;  the  Father  g.  Himself 
429  c,  481;  "those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me"  477  « 

Glorify,  Johannine  use  of  463-6  ;  the 
Son  of  Man  will  be  glorified  463-77 ; 
Heb.  "tempt"  rendered  "glorify" 
405  « 

Glory  283-4,  238,  463  foil.,  657-71 ;  in 
Heb.,  lit.  weight  or  wealth  557-8 ; 
Synoptists  and  Jn  differ  as  to  463  foil., 
565  foil. ;  God's  g.  is  in  giving  558, 
564,  571,  580;  the  throne  of  053  <?, 
227;  the  Son  of  Man  in  g.,  or,  will 
come  in  g.,  or,  with  much  g.  233-41, 
279,  557-83 ;  power  and  g.  563  ;  g. 
and  love  in  Jn  578-83,  but  not  in 
Enoch  499  (xi) ;  God's  glory  set  above 
the  heavens  287 ;  parall.  to  kingdom 
560;  the  Powers  of  390 (i) a;  true  and 
false  464,  567;  of  flowers,  the  248/; 
Solomon's  566 (i ;  the  glory  of  men... 
rather  than  the  glory  of  God  553  / 

Glosses,  explanatory  267 ;  comp.  310  c, 
316-7,  340  e,   368  a 

Glutton  and  wine-bibber  499  (v)  n,  525 

Gnashing  of  teeth  499  (viii) 

Gnostics  390  (i),  446  c,  523  e  foil. 

Go,  g.  after  519  a-b,  comp.  528  b ;  g.  back- 
ward (ambig.)  326a;  g.  forth  (ambig.) 
325a;  let  us  be  going  (ambig.)  322- 
32;  "goeth  [on  his  way]"  parall.  to 
"is  delivered  up"  318;  going  onward 
347  (ix) :  imperative,  when  omitted 
371  (i)  c  ;  g.  up,  parall.  to  pray  380  a ; 
going  up  (lit.),  i.e.  leaf  422/ 

God,  how  designated  by  Jesus  485,  492 
a-e,  ^92f-jt,  492  o~u  ;  is,  and  is  not, 
as  man  032;  the  Giver  of  all  Good 
609 ;  connected  with  the  delivering  up        j 
of  Jesus  327,  329;   mourning  over  a         I 
sinner   122  3;    weeping  650  a;    affec-  ■ 

tionate    641 ;     bearing    Israel    014 ; 
afflicted   in    Israel's   affliction   660  a ; 
repenting    0.32  3;     His    relation    to        J 
Abraham  499  (xi) ;  the  Unity  of  678  b       *^ 
foil. ;  the  ani^els  of  341-2,  374-7 ;  the 
Humanity  of  115-23,   374  A.  8,   449, 
478  ;  Son  of  G.  (v.r.  for  Son  of  Man) 
462  ;  "  Seeing  G."  374  A.  6,  390  (ii)  ; 
"My  G."678cfoll.  comp.  492;   "thy 
G.,"   "my   G."   etc.    in    LXX   491; 
"my  G.,"  once  used  vocatively  by 
Jesus  492;    the   finger  of  186;    the        J 
Mountain  of  468  « ;  G.  and  Mammon         ■ 
653  i ;  titles  or  aspects  of,  in  Enoch  ■ 

064,  499  (xi)a';  in  Scripture  641,  552; 
Bridegroom  683  (ix)-(x),  Buyer  601 
foil.,   661,    Deliverer  610-8,    Father 
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500-3,  Hea%en  492  i,  Man  478-99, 
Most  High  492  a-^,  the  Name  177^, 
218  a,  589  a,  Nuising  Father  500-9, 
the  Place  378«,  Purchaser  or  Possessor 
665  a-e,  Redeemer  610-8,  Reward 
604-9,  Rock  501  k.  Shield  510-1,  515 

Gods,  false  134/5;  the  g.  229  a;  local  g. 
492 / ;  "I  said  ye  are  g."  026  ;  g.  that 
are  borne  426  d 

Godless  and  hypocrite  553  ^ 

Good,  posit,  in  Heb.  compar.  in  Gk 
683|ix)a;  a  g.  eye  487,  537 ;  "g. 
things"  altered  to  'Holy  Spirit" 
480a';  G.  Shepherd,  the  537  etc.; 
s.  Shepherd 

Good(ness),the,  of  God  480-1;  meaning 
redemption  375  a,  prosperity  385^ 
foil.,  ligh:  375a,  480-1,  comp.  429  a  ; 
parall.  to  ''rain"  and  "sunshine" 
429  a,  480;  the  wealth  of  658 

Goods,  c.  w.  armour  512  a 

Gospel,  a  Hebrew  544  <J,  comp.  ZZie-f 

Gospel,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
430a 

Gospel,  according  to  Peter,  the  197  (iv), 
288  a,  347  (x)  a,  385  /,  616/ 

Gospel,  coming  of  the,  to  the  Gentiles 
363^;  "believe  in  the  g."  603;  the 
fourth  g.  374  A.  1-9;  the  Synoptic 
gospels  124-6,  333-4,  use  the  LXX 
374  A.  4 ;  s.  John,  Luke,  Mark, 
Matthew 

Grace  501/,  566  a  ;  and  law  564,  566  a; 
and  truth  553  c;  wealth  of  688;  g. 
after  g.  583  (x) ;  '-graces,"  i.e.  gifts, 
of  God  683  (xi) 

Graciously  giving  491,  604 

Grain,  of  mustard-seed  364  d-h ;  of 
wheat  446 

Grass,  symbolism  of  421  e,  422  b 

Great  524  ;  a  g.  feast  583  (vii)  c  ;  who  is 
the  greatest  267  c 

Greedmess,  called  idolatry  347  (iv) ; 
imputed  to  the  Pharisees  347  (iv)  a 

Greek,  influence  of,  in  rendering  Semitic 
traditions  006.  008,  264  foil.,  333  <J, 
432 1-,  comp.  615  flf-^;  s.  Septuagint 

Greeks  (sometimes  meaning  Gentiles), 
the  coming  of,  to  Jesus  353^,  377  a, 
422/  467 ;  the  first  preaching  to  362 ; 
the  preaching  to  J  ews  and  352-3 ; 
s.  Gentiles,  Nations,  Syrophoenician 

Grievous,  c.  w.  weighty  493/ 

Ground  of  the  dust  616  a  ;  s.  Adamah, 
Dust 

Guardian  angels,  the  belief  in  390  (i) 

Guile,  first  mentioned  with  Jacob  390 
(iv);  "no  guile"  (Ps.  xx.xii.  2),  conn, 
by  Jerome  with  Nathanael  390  (iv) 


Habitable  earth  683  (iv)  A,  comp.  442  f 

Hades  117  a.  499  (iv),  616(5;  or  Sheol 
340/;  Christ's  preaching  in  288; 
descent  to  446,  476,  615  c-e 

Hand,  i.e.  power  162a,  440r;  "in"  the 
h.  (Heb.)  meaning  "into"  or  "by" 
the  h.  261*-<f ;  by  the  h.  of  264a  foil. ; 
into  the  h.  of  sinners  319 foil.;  into 
the  h.  of  temptation  511  a,  514  foil. ; 
at  the  right  h  306  ;  hands,  stretching 
out  the  407  v)  d;  washing  the  690*; 
of  Mose>.  the  407  (iv) 

Hanging,  implies  a  cur.se  618  (i)-(ii) ;  is 
implied  by  '•  lifting  up  "  402 

Harvest  422,  446 

Hate,  when  justified  677 

Hating  one's  own  soul  432  b ;  in  the 
heart  601  ^  foil. 

Head,  "  bow  the  h."  prob.  an  error  for 
"  lay  the  h.  to  rest "  176  a,  comp.  337 
foil.,  339 <J 

Heal,  ambig.  160  a  ;  that  which  harmed 
can  h.  406 ;  power  going  forth  to  h. 
160  b  ;  parall.  to  teach  162  b,  comp. 
^Ic-d;  healing,  Christ's  acts  of  646; 
how  regarded  by  Jesus  407  (xi) ;  how 
a  proof  of  authority  166-8 ;  healing 
and  shepherding  437  c-d;  healing  and 
binding  584a  ;  in  O.T.  and  N.  1.  604 

Healer,  the  646 

Hear,  i.e.  hearken  to,  or  obey  210  a ; 
he  that  heareth  let  him  hear  107  ^ 
foil.  ;   hear,  O  Israel  578 

Heart,  a  new  106-7,  149,  653/;  healing 
the  160 ;  circumcision  of  the  601  c 
foil.;  idols  in  the  663  2;  parall.  to 
mouth  499  (v)  u  ;  the  treasure  in  the 
362  (iv) ;  subordinated  to  mind  in 
Philo  683  (xii)/;  in  the  h.  of  the 
earth  197  (ii),  comp.  340 ;  out  of  the 
h.  of  the  sea  055,  340 1 ;  not  to  hate 
in  the  h.  601  e  foil. 

Heaven,  Jewish  interpretations  of  238  a ; 
different  senses  of  390  f-^;  "heaven," 
not  the  real  "heaven"  390 </;  the 
Family  in  222  c ;  a  name  of  God  492  >§; 
the  Father  in  492  a  foil.  ;  the  God  of 
492a?foll.;  "in  h."  or  "heavenly" 
joined  to  "Father"  492  a  foil. ;  a  sign 
from  460;  bread  from  390  a' foil., 
comp.  420,  427 ;  from  h.  and  in  h. 
492 1 ;  the  thousands  of  286  ;  names 
written  in  529 ;  thrones  in  038 ;  under 
h.  343a  ;  h.  and  earth  442^;  Lord  of 
h.  and  earth  603  a  foil.  ;  opened  082, 
375  foil.,  380;  conn.  w.  ascending  and 
descending  386  foil. 

Heavenly  and  earthly  things  444 

Hebrew,  deemed  suitable  for ' '  scripture  " 
374  A.  3 ;    apparently   forgotten   by 
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Jews  after  the  exile  374  A.  5 ;  post- 
biblical  059  ;  Heb.  gospel,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  333  e  foil. ;  a  Hebrew 
gospel  read  by  Nazaraeans  544  b ; 
Heb.  (not  Aramaic)  use  of  "in"  with 
verbal  ZZZe-f;  Heb.  theology  depre- 
ciated by  Christians  362  (v) ;  s. 
Comparative,   Future 

Hebrews,  the  Epistle  to  the,  doctrine  of 
207  foil.;  on  angels  592-3  ;  misquotes 
scripture  240  b ;  Clement  of  Rome 
borrows  from  207 

Hebrews,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
430  a,  comp.   601  /^ 

Heel  (Heb),  different  meanings  of  371 
(i)  b,  comp.  583  a 

Heir  or  inheritor  i8&/-/ ;  s.  Inherit 

Hell  490(i)-(xi);  the  descent  to  615 «; 
s.   Gehenna,  Hades,  Sheol 

Hence,  ambig.  325 

Henceforth  280  a,  310-5 

Herb  or  grass  421  e,  422  b 

Hermas  040,  0^8  b-c,  340/,  g,  347  (viii) 
a,  390  (i),  499  (v)?^  595  a 

Herod  Antipas  338 ;  Jesus  "  set  at 
naught"  hyl83c-d;  his  " oath "  338 3 

Herod  the  Great  499  (v)  d 

Herodias  246  <r,  338  b 

Hexaemeron,  the  583  (ix)  b,  (xii)  d 

Hezekiah  396,  421  a  ;  his  invitation  to 
the  Passover  193 ;    his  prayer  429  b 

Hiding,  the  face  211  foil.,  ascribed  to 
God  213-4  ;  h.  in  order  to  reveal  104, 
419^;  in  persecution  407  (ix) 

High,  "on  h."  c.  w.  "yoke"  405  (i) 
foil. 

High  priest  460  a,  c,  534  a ;  the  Logos  a 
390  (iii) 

High,  Most  High,  a  title  of  God  492  a- 
e,  499  (xi)  d ;  first  mention  of  485  ; 
unique  in  the  lips  of  Jesus  485 

Hillel  (the  great),  sayings  of  602  a  ;  on 
"loving  creation"  602,  comp.  606; 
on  ' '  self  "  499  (vii)  g-i  ;  s.  also  255  d, 
507  b,  575  b,  583  (v)  c,  590  b 

Hillel  (called  Rabbi)  421  <r ;  on  the  days 
of  the  Messiah  ^21  a-b 

Hills  346  f;  s.  Mountains 

Hinnom,  valley  of  053,  499  (i)  foil. ;  s. 
Gehenna 

Hippolytus,  on  the  Sithians  077 ;  on 
Simon  Magus  364/ 

Holiness  490;  how  suggested  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  689  a 

Holy  489-92;  the  h.  city  615c/ foil.; 
His  h.  arm  186;  the  h.  mountain 
468  f-^;  h.  Father  (in  prayer)  490 
n.  1  ;  h.  angels  rare  in  N.T.  and  non 
existent  in  O.T.  219,  221 ;  be  ye.  h. 
489-92,  comp.  482  a-6 


Holy  One,  the  222,  342,  490  ;  of  Israel, 
the  490 

Holy  ones,  mostly  saints  (not  angels) 
223  <5  foil.,  comp.  222-32,  287  foil. 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  in  Heb.,  fem.  430  b ; 
Jerome  on  430,  506a;  "the  H.  S. 
my  Mother"  430;  "good  things" 
altered  to  480^;  abbreviated  to  "the 
Spirit "  622  b  ;  s.  Spirit 

Honour,  without  h.  or  rejected  189^/ 

Hope  488  n 

Hopeful-endurance  407  (ix),  548  a-c  ; 
different  from  patience  548c;  of  Jesus, 
the  548  0^011. 

Horeb,  conn.  w.  Moses  and  Elijah  267 

Horse,  the,  in  Exodus  464  a-b ;  Philo 
on  464  a  ;    Zechariah  on  464  a 

Hosea  193;  prophecy  of,  called  "scrip- 
tures" 197  (iii);  mentioning  "the 
third  day"  190  foil.,  288,  332,  610  foil. 

Hour,  an,  parall.  to  three  days  192 ;  my 
h.  321;  the  h.  320-1,  330:  an,  or  the, 
h.  321 b 

House,  the,  i.e.  the  world  298,  583  (xi)  (5; 
the  master  of  the  h.  300,  583  (i) ; 
Mountain  of  the  Lord's  h.  468  (/foil.  ; 
God's  h.  353  (i)-(iii),  422/,  518 ; 
Hillel's  h.,  i.e.  his  pupils,  460  c, 
comp.   353  (iv)  c 

House-master  300;  c.  w.  steward  etc. 
297-302,  comp.  299  a-b 

Human,  the  h.  Spirit  of  God  443 ; 
"nothing  human  alien"  362 

Humanity,  of  God,  the  374  A.  8,  449  a, 
478;  Christ's  religion  of  246^;  ex- 
alted by  Jesus  above  the  Law  583 
(xii) ;    relation  of,  to  beasts  049 

Humble  (adj.  and  vb)  not  in  Mk  583 
(v)  c,  nor  in  Jn  405,  comp.  242  (i)  foil., 
650  c;  pass,  and  mid.  voice  of  660  c 

Humility,  ascribed  to  God  388  </;  of 
Christ,  the  174-81;  "voluntary  h." 
550  c;    s.  Affliction,  Meek 

Husband,  Jehovah,  the  true  216  c 

Hypocrisy  577 

Hypocrites  563  d  foil. 

"I,"  never  identical  with,  yet  parall. 
or  interch.  with.  Son  of  Man  174-6, 
217,  341,  416,  comp.  464  a ;  emphatic, 
in  Sermon  on  Mount  145 ;  distin- 
guished from  Son  of  Man  by  Jerome 
179 ;  "  I  say  "  and  "  saith  the  Lord  " 
683  (xii)  ^;  '"I  am"  310  foil. ;  in 
Isaiah  461 ;  the  I  AM  374  A.  8,  604  a, 
683(i)foll. ;  "Jesus  said,  'I  am'" 
310  a 

Idols,  Ezekiel's  mention  of  347  (iii) ; 
prostrating  themselves  134  b ;  in  the 
heart  663  i 
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Idolaters,  called  "dogs"  353  (iv)  d 
Idolatry,  spiritual  347  (iv) ;  persecution 

a  kind  of  347  (vii)  a 
If,     Hebraic    use    of    340 ;     "  if"    or 

"whether,"  ambig.  107^ 
Ignatius    076,    090  c,     129  a,    390  (i)  a, 

394  k,  401  a,  e,  601  /,  615  a,  628  d 
Ignorance,  of  the  disciples,  concerning 

Christ's  meaning  263 ;  imputed  to  the 

Son  304 
Illusion,  the  path  to  truth  633 
Image,  of  God,  the  073 ;  i.  and  likeness 

080 ;  the  i.  (absol. )  072 
Immanuel  599 
Imperative   or  future,  ambig.  107^,  /, 

394/,  480  <z,  482  a  foil.  comp.  441 ;  of 

vb.  of  motion,  when  omitted  371  (i)  c 
Imperfect  Tense,  ambig.  107/,  170 ;  s. 

Say 
Imperfection,  a  "finger"  162-3 
Impersonal  or  indefinite  use  of  verb,  s. 

They  and  THEY 
In,  or  among,  ambig.  343  f;   in,  with 

verbal,  an  idiom  of  Heb.  but  not  of 

Aram.  ZZZe-f 
Incarnation,    the,   an    alleged   type   of 

432 /i 
Incompatibilities,  not  concealed  by  Jn 

548/ 
Inconsistency,  in  Christ's  sayings,  verbal 

360 
Indebted,  s.  Debt,  Owe 
"Indivisible  pomt,  from  an  "  364/ 
Influence,  implying  "spirit"  608 
Inhabited  (earth)  442  r,  583  (iv)  b 
Inherit   442^,   484,   488  <^  foil.,    ^foll.; 

Mt.'s  use  of  488/;    i.  and  dwell  in 

S42  (iv)  c ;  i.  and  take  possession,  in 

Heb.  and  Aram.  488  U 
Inheritor,  Abraham  the  488  b-o 
Iniquity,  bearing  093-6 ;  priests  to  bear 

093  ' 
Inside,  the,  of  the  vessel  390  (iii) 
Insight,  human,  Christ's  548  d 
Inspiration,  or  inbreathing  623^foll. 
Intercession  254-61.  549,  612;  obscurely 

expressed  006,   008  ;    of   Moses  255 ; 

(?)  of  Elijah  256-7  ;  Jewish  traditions 

about  206 ;  through  the  merits  of  the 

righteous  227^;  not  mentioned  in  Jn 

443  ;  a  kind  of  drawing  near  443;  by 

angels  379  c,  386  </ ;  s.  Deliver  up 
Interpolations   or   insertions    in   O.T., 

influence    of,    on    Christ's    doctrine 

093/ 
Interpretation  or  translation,  a  Targum 

is  374  A.  5-6 
Interrogative,  expr.    by   neg.    353  (ii) ; 

vehement   353  (ii)  a  ;   expr.    by   tone 

462  ;  ambig.  360  a 


Intervention,  Johannine  126,  325,  326  a, 
347  b,  436-7,  578  e 

Irenaeus  020,  075-7,  347  (x)  b,  362  (iv)  c, 
364  a,  390  (i),  407  (vii)  ^,  426,  429, 
488 /»,  492/,  493  </,  499  (v)  ^,  607^, 
627  ^,  583  (ix)  a,  615a,  c,f 

Irony,  johannine  106  a,  404,  455  a,  467- 
62,568  a 

IS,  WAS,  and  WILL  BE  473 <J;  s. 
Coming 

Isaac  088  a,  201  c,  600-1 ;  and  Ishmael 
414/;  i.e.  Laughter  527  ^ ;  "  the  fear 
of  I."  601  (^ 

Isaiah,  the  prophecies  of,  a  composite 
book  122  a,  186,  comp.  206 ;  influence 
of,  on  Christ's  doctrine  398 ;  the 
vision  of  397  foil. ;  on  buying  without 
price  446  a  ;  on  the  Shepherd  439  ; 
on  the  twofold  dwelling  of  God  099 
foil.,  388f ;  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
354 ;  the  sowing  of  364 ;  quoted  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower  103 ;  a 
passage  in,  almost  identical  w.  Micah 
468 <f;  the  "glory"  seen  by  667  ;  the 
later,  universalism  in  353  (iv) ;  (?) 
sawn  asunder  236  a ;  on  God 's  atfliction 
618/  550  a  ;  s.  Suffering  Servant 

Israel  (the  name),  the  meanmg  of  140  a 
foil.,  376  ;  Origen  on  219  d,  31b d;  I. 
and  Jacob  381-6;  mentioned  by  Jesus 
140;  ambig.,  the  person  or  the  nation 
003,  382 

Israel  (the  nation),  sometimes  personi- 
fied 206  a,  232;  set  up  the  pillars  of 
the  Law  597 ;  a  bride  423if ;  a  child 
439  ;  carried  by  Jehovah  425  rt-426/; 
the  suff^erer  for  the  nations  499 ;  to  be 
"sown"  among  the  nations  606a; 
typified  by  Jonah  096 ;  the  present  I. 
Klc;  "that  1."  364-f ;  I.  after  the 
Spirit  383 ;  the  spiritual  003,  044,  382  ; 
means  the  saints  347;  all  I.  will  be 
saved  588;  the  angels  and  I.  342  r; 
chariots  of  248^;  cities  of  349-63; 
elders  of  653  i ;  the  Holy  One  of 
490 ;  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
353(iv)a;  tribesof419f :  howrelated  to 
Adam  090 b,  comp.  072,  to  "nations " 
351a,  352-3;  to  be  smitten  and  raised 
up  on  the  third  day  190  foil.,  288  etc. 
(s.  Hosea) 

Israelite  376-6,  381;  only  once  in  the 
gospels  072,  comp.  140 ;  Israelites, 
likened  to  a  son  of  man  283  a 


Jacob  604-5;  his  dream  138,  378-80; 
his  guile  390  (iv) ;  his  likeness  inlaid 
in  the  throne  of  glory  045  b ;  his 
Redeemer  610-1 ;  not  mentioned  by 
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Jesus  in  Jn  381;   J.  and  Israel  376, 
381-5 

James,  the  Just  317 

James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus  376  k 

Jehovah  509  f,  not  mentioned  by  Jesus 
as  Lord  118  ;  the  true  husband  216  c, 
423 ;  the  motherly  love  of  426  c ; 
"Father"  substituted  for  492  (p.  584, 
n.  1),  503 1^;  s.  Ehyeh 

Jehovah  Nissi  407  (iv)  foil. ;  Jehovah 
Shammah  587  foil.,  589  a 

Jeremiah,  erroneously  alleged  075  c; 
wearing  the  "yoke"  206 

Jerome,  perh.  alludes  to  Origen  and 
Philo  140 «;  on  "son  of  man"  in 
Ezekiel  045  foil. ;  on  Nathanael  390 
(iv)  ;  on  Pleb.  anthropomorphism 
426^,  446/5 ;  on  Abraham  as  delivered 
from  fire  501^;  on  the  gender  of 
Spirit  430,  506  a  ;  on  the  City  of  God 
589  a;  s.  also  013,  032  c,  040^/,  045-6, 
047  a,  054/^,  086  <;,  090/;,  e,  093/5,  104, 
107  r,  d,  h,  i,  132  a,  154  a,  159,  165  c, 
179,  187,  194/5,  199  a,  201a,  212,  242 
(i)  (/,  (iii)(5,  248  c,  260,  269,  279  a, 
340  c,y,  347  (x)  //,  362  (iv)  c,  364  d,  k, 
366,  369  c,  374  c,  375?,  385c,/,  .^^  397, 
401  a,  405  (ii),  407  (ii)  a,  414  (i)  a, 
420/,  422/  439  a,  445-6,  468/5,  493 
d,  g,  499  (ii)  b,  (iv)  a,  (v)  d,  k,  s,  507 d, 
512a,  519c,  523c,  528/5,  544/5,  553^,/ 
655  a,  558  c,  601 /i,  602,  615  c,  c,  628/5 

Jerusalem,  classed  w.  Sodom  098  a, 
346  a  ;  the  Heavenly  493^,  689  a  ;  the 
New  588;  builders  of  600;  a  rod  from 
623d  ;  departing  to  189;  Galilee  three 
days  journey  from  193;  s.  City 

Jeshurun  375^/;  the  God  of  383 

Jesse,  son  of  013  a,  063  a,  405  (i);  the 
root  of  403  a 

Jesus,  more  than  a  prophet  009 ;  the 
Little  One  626-8 ;  derives  authority 
from  dependence  on  the  Father  531 ; 
nature  of  the  foreknowledge  of  648  </ 
foil. ;  a  poet  248/;  subject  to  emotion 
and  strain  546-6  foil.  (s.  Emotion) ; 
"emptied"  Himself  539 a-c;  doctrine 
of,  wholly  about  the  Spirit  622  ; 
eschatology  of  349 foil.,  362  (v)  (5-/ 
367  foil.,  683,  comp.  347  (iv)  ;  in- 
fluenced by  Jewish  thought  265,  421 ; 
"praying"  at  the  moment  of  bap- 
tism 380 ;  attitude  of,  toward  scrip- 
tures 493-9  foil.,  toward  "abomina- 
tions" 347  (ii);  Jesus  and  the  Temple 
684-90 ;  appellations  of  God  used  by 
492  a-u  ;  optimism  of  496  ;  zeal  of 
618 ;  symbolical  acts  of  618  /5,  c ; 
Jesus  and  Joshua  196 ;  and  Ezekiel, 
parallelisms  and  differences  between 


082-107  (s.  Ezekiel),  689  ;  and  Moses 
425;  and  Elisha  353  (iv)/-^  ;  baptism 
of  380  ;  arrest  of  318,  329  ;  accused 
of  "hiding  himself"  322;  speaks  in 
metaphor  663  ;  the  words  of,  not 
given  by  John  383  a  ;  sayings  of,  not 
quoted  in  the  Epistles  361 ;  s.  Chap- 
ter Headings  in  Contents 

Jews,  the,  free  from  Gk  distractions 
007;  described  as  "lawless"  261; 
"the  J."  in  Jn  420a,  421;  and 
Gentiles  265,  423;  and  Greeks  352-3; 
and  Samaritans  364/ 

Jezebel  246  c 

Job,  the  friends  of  031-2 ;  temptation 
of  514 ;  the  book  of,  mention  of 
"hypocrites"  in  653 d-e 

John  the  Baptist,  s.  Baptist 

John,  ?.c.  the  son  of  Zebedee,  author  of 
Revelation  but  not  of  the  fourth 
gospel  358,  374  A.  i,  460/-/;  why 
unnamed  in  the  fourth  gospel  460  t, 
comp.  460  a,  />  ;  s.  Disciple 

John,  I.e.  the  (unknown)  author  of  the 
fourth  gospel  374  A.  1-9  ;  not  a  har- 
monist but  a  prophet  583  (ii)  ;  not  "a 
child  of  the  Philonian  philosophy" 
410  a ;  fundamental  difference  of, 
from  Philo  379/5;  dramatizes  and 
typifies  276,  comp.  583  (iv) ;  does  not 
aim  at  giving  Christ's  exact  words 
278/5,  361,  374  A.,  383  a,  457,  674, 
580,  583,  583  (xii),  but  avoids  Synop- 
tic vocabulary  437  ;  avoids  the  words 
faith  407(xiii),  572/5,  inherit  488 -t, 
repentance  564a ;  contrasted  w.  Luke 
277 ;  describes  Jesus  as  Person  and 
Spirit,  not  as  Exorcist  626  ;  does  not 
"invent"  420/5  foil.,  683  (xii);  uiter- 
venes  to  explain  Mk  126  etc.  (s. 
Intervention) ;  supplements  Mk  134- 
7 ;  "irony"  of  106a, 404, 466 a, 457-62 ; 
style  of  460  ^foll. ;  subtlety  of  477  6  ; 
on  glory  566-83  ;  on  love  678-83 ; 
on  the  Judge  and  the  Paraclete  616- 
23 ;  on  the  Person  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  626-31 ;  on  Christ's  foreknow- 
ledge 548  a' foil. ;  on  Moses  493  /n-n ; 
on  Peter  460  a,  b  foil. ;  on  the  Twelve 
374  b ;  on  reward  or  wages  608 ;  his 
use  of  "  name  "  456  (i)  foil. ;  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Feast  of  Abraham 
683  (x)-(xii) ;  s.  Chapter  Headings 
of  Bk  IV 

Jonah  194  foil.,  197  (ii),  340,  389  a;  the 
sign  of  106,  340  c  foil.;  a  type  of 
Israel  096 

Joseph,  Philo's  attitude  to  208  a 

Joseph's  Prayer y  quoted  by  Origen  140/5, 
219  </ 
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Josephus,  on  Antipas  183  c,  338  b  ;  on 
the  Baptist  246  /,  338  /5 ;  on  the 
Essenes  584  b ;  classes  Jerusalem  w. 
Sodom  346  a;  s.  also"  049  a,  076, 
107  w,  144  a.  193,  289  c,  343  <^,  353 
(iii)3,  368.  420,  501^ 

Joshua  166, 196,  355  e ;  Moses  delivered 
the  Law  to  184  d 

Jotham,  parable  of  375y 

Joy,  Abraham's  583  (vii) ;  means  feast 
in  Heb.  492  c,  583  (viii),  comp.  683 
(vi)  b,  (ix)  etc. 

Judas  of  Galilee  241 

Judas  Iscariot  347  (v),  470  foil.,  548  <?  ; 
Jesus  moved  by  treachery  of  473  c ; 
action  of,  sometimes  erroneously  em- 
phasized 327,  329,  comp.  371  a-i 

Judj^e  and  Paraclete  616-23 

Judging  026,  107  a,  225,  315,  413  foil., 
533,  564  ;  saints,  not  angels,  to  judge 
230-1 ;  the  Son  of  Man  judging  408- 
19 ;  authority  to  judge  217 ;  not 
mentioned  by  Mk  419  li;  judging,  or 
"crisis,"  a  division  472 

Judgment,  344,  362  (iv),  499  (v)  o  ; 
invisible  315,  533;  corporate  419  c; 
within  danger  of  the  j.  416  ;  judg- 
ments or  divisions,  many  362  (iv) ; 
four  sore  j.  090;  s.  Day 

Juniper,  coals  of  499  (v)w 

Justa,  the  Syrophoenician  353(iv)y 

Justin  Martyr,  on  the  brazen  serpent 
407  (iv)  (/ ;  s.  also  020, 075-6,  242  (iv)  c, 
259,  261,  264  f,  333/,  340(^-/^  353  (ii), 
364  o,  407  (v)  d,  (vii)  a,  418  a,  492  /,  ^, 
493  d,  499  (v)  0,  501  /:,  518  (i)  a,  615  a, 
623  d 

Kades,  Heb.  holy  223 

Keeper  of  the  gate  299  foil. 

Keeping  512-3 ;  and  finding  the  soul 
432  r 

Keys,  Jewish  tradition  about  534,4 

Killing,  or  mortifying  499  (vii)  ^  foil. ; 
or  smiting  198-201,  203  foil.,  543  a 

Kind  (R.V.  merciful)  482 « 

Kindness  and  truth  553  c,  583  (x) ;  kind- 
ness, not  sacrifice  495  b  ;  the  bestowal 
of  kindnesses  601 

King,  may  be  implied  by  "Christ" 
534a;  parall.  to  "man"  with  "ser- 
vants "  299  a ;  the  Son  of  Man  is 
called  the  K.  348 ;  kings  of  the  earth 
499  (ix) 

Kingdom,  of  God  or  of  heaven,  the 
492  e  foil.  ;  the  place  of  343  e ;  cometh 
not  with  observation  362  (i) ;  is  taken 
by  violence  493  a?;  is  within  you  343, 
362  (i)  foil.  ;  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  His  242-52 ;  parall.  to  glory  660  ; 


kingdoms   of   the   earth   049,    090  <:, 

442c 
Kiss,    the,   of  Judas   326  c;    betraying 

with  371 
Know  and  teach  437  rf;  the  Lord  know- 

eth  who  are  His  440  r  ;  know  thyself 

683  (xii)/ 
Knowledge,  Christ's  548^ 
Korah,  the  sons  of  394,  499  (v)/ 

Labour,  serve,  till  (the  ground),  expr. 

by  same  Heb.  017,  comp.  336  c 
Ladder,  Jacob's  378 

Lamb,  different  words  for  519/";  sucking 
1.  619/;  sacrificial  1.  519/";  in  Aram., 
sometimes  "child"  443a;  the  L. 
347  (viii)  a,  370^;  is  also  the  Lion 
460 ;  Song  of  the  L.  460,  465  ;  the  L. 
of  God  037,  619;  the  Passover  L.  487 
Lambs,  and  little  ones  440  b ;  the  Seven, 
Well  of  583  (v) 

Lamp  on  a  lampstand,  a  407  (ix) 

Lampstands,  the  seven  407  (viii) 

Land,  ambig.,  the  land,  i.e.  the  [holy] 
land  366  ;  people  of  the  166  a,  590  a  ; 
the  1.  of  promise  442  e  ;  s.  Earth 

Last,  the,  shall  be  first  267  c ;  the  first 
and  the  1.  407  (v)  b ;  Last  Days,  the 
281,  301,  343  foil.,  346^,  349  foil.,  367 
foil.  (s.  Eschatology) ;  Last  Supper, 
the  276  foil.,  442 

Laughter,  s.  Isaac 

Law  (in  general)  the,  of  beauty  and 
kindness  666 ;  of  Christ  495  d ;  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  437  ;  of  the  harvest 
422  ;  of  love  575  foil. ;  of  the  New 
Covenant  422  ;  of  resurrection  422, 
446,  462 ;  the  Law  of  Hands  590  b 

Law  (of  Moses)  the  493  a-w;  how  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel  107 <^;  "'the  Law," 
i.e.  the  Pentateuch,  including  the 
Creation  of  man  and  the  Call  of 
Abraham  479  ;  conn.  w.  ' '  yoke  "  405 
(ii)  foil. ;  not  an  "inheritance"  488 r; 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  184,  479  ; 
"your  law  "  493  a  ;  supplies  the  place 
of  the  Temple  699  ;  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  683  (ix) ;  the  giving  of  the, 
conn.  w.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
583  (ix) ;  s.  Fences,  Torah 

Law  and  Grace  664,  566  a ;  Law  and 
Christ's  Spirit  699 ;  superiority  of 
Jewish  to  Christian,  in  respect  of 
humanity  618  (ii) 

Lawless,  the  260  foil.,  265 

Lawlessness,  man  of  347(vi) 

Lawyer,  the,  in  Lk.  495  c 

Lay  the  head  (to  rest)  176  a,  337-9; 
lay  down  life  432-3,  441  foil.,  648-9 

Lazarus,  the  raising  of  647,  648/" 
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Leaf,  lit.  going  up  422  y 

Learning  through  suffering  185,  208 

Least  (little,  lesser  etc.)  he  that  is  621- 

5  ;  1.  of  the  apostles  525/" 
Leaven,  metaph.  115 
Legion,  the  man  possessed  with  the  164, 

499  (v)  c 
Leopards,  ten,  i.e.  soldiers  090  r,  129  a 
Lesser  and  greater,  the  524 
Lesson,  a,  in  synagogue  584  a 
"Lest,"  altered   into  "because... not" 

355 
"Let  alone,"  a   Greek  word   adopted 

into  Heb.  353(iv)_^;  "let  her  alone," 

how  used  by  Elisha  and  Jesus  353  (iv) 

f-g 

' '  Let  him  become,"  or  "  he  shall  be  '  267 

Letter,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit,  in 
Targum  374  A.  6 

Levi,  ancestor  of  the  Baptist  062  a ; 
Messiah  to  be  from  061 

Levi,  the  son  of  Alphaeus  375  k 

Liar,  lie  etc.,  in  Jn  553/ 

Liberality,  lit.  singleness  487 

Life,  interch.  w.  soul  431,  comp.  345, 
427  c/,  e,  435;  life  (Eng.)  two  diff. 
words  in  Heb.  436  a,  and  two  in  Gk 
441  d ;  1.  i.  e.  life-giving  power  414  ; 
losing  i.e.  renouncing  583  (xii)/";  the 
1.  of  the  flesh,  the  blood  427;  authority 
to  lay  down  146;  laying  down  548-9; 
the  Son  of  Man  giving  life  to  men 
414,  420-30,  and  for  men  431-43,  as  a 
ransom  536 ;  1.  and  food  420-1 ;  1. 
and  serpent  406-7  ;  the  tree  of  424 
c-d ;  true  and  false  415 ;  that  for 
which  a  man  gives  his  1.  is  called  by 
his  name  551  a  ;  s.  Self 

Lift  up  one's  soul,  ambig.  380  a 

Lifted  up,  i.e.  as  a  beacon  or  warning 
394,  like  the  serpent  395;  i.e.  "ex- 
alted "  or  "hanged  "  402  ;  the  Son  of 
Man  will  be  391-407,  449-51  ;  on  an 
ensign  407  (i)  foil. ;  applied  to  David 
068  (iii)  ;  by  the  spirit  248  d ;  conn.  w. 
yoke  405  (i)  foil.  ;  play  on  402,  comp. 
459  ;  lift  up  c.  w.  tempt  and  sign 
407  (v)  a 

Light  412  ;  God  identified  with  375  a  ; 
an  "ensign  "  may  he  a  407  (vii)-(ix)  ; 
the  Cross  of  407  (vii)  b  ;  of  nations,  a 
or  the  423  a ;  sons  of  053  c ;  armour 
of  501  A;  God's  and  man's  501/; 
symbolic  of  glory  559 ;  sometimes 
called  goodness  or  good  480,  comp. 
412  ;  light  or  fire  501  g ;  darkness 
before  1.,  in  Genesis  462 

Light  and  weighty  precepts  493/ 

Lightning  058  ;  as  the  1.  343-4 ;  c.  w. 
dawn  343  b 


Likeness,  the  (absol.)  073;  the  image 
and  likeness  (of  God)  080  ;  of  Christ, 
the  578^ 

Lion,  the,  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  057, 
comp.  339 ;  the  Lion,  also  the  Lamb 
460  ;  among  lions  129 

Little,  c.  w.  despised  189/,  521  b ;  1. 
child  or  suckling  186 

Little  One,  the,  534  d ;  the  Son  of  Man 
as  519-28  ;  the  Spirit  of  the  525  d, 
comp.  503  b 

Little  ones,  little  children,  or  babes  035, 
119,  440,  443  b,  499  (iii),  518/5,  623  b  ; 
receive  the  countenance  of  the  She- 
chinah  423^;  angels  of  the  159,  390 
(ij  foil. 

Little  while,  a  246  b,  362 

Live,  causing  to  415-9,  comp.  399 

Living  bread  etc.  427 

Living  (creature),  in  Aram,  serpent 
406  ;  living  (creatures)  or  beasts  039- 
40  ;  four  048 

Loaf,  one  422,  623  o 

Lo  Am  mi  423 

Local  god,  a  492/;  local  or  spiritual 
meaning  314  f,  334  <J  etc. 

Logic  and  experience  438,  447,  476 

Logos,  one  379  ;  the  Johannine  and  the 
Philonian,  difference  between  380 ; 
the,  a  High  Priest  390  (iii) ;  logoi 
mediating  378-9 

Long  robes  635  a 

Look,  and  turn  345 

Lord,  LXX  equiv.  of  Jehovah  492, 
comp.  353/;  c.  w.  Lord  [Jesus]  578  <5, 
comp.  493  b,  628 ;  L.  of  heaven  and 
earth  503  a-b ;  lord  [of  the  house] 
297-8,  of  the  vineyard  298;  "the 
L.,"  for  Jesus,  in  Lk.  236(5,  comp. 
363-4;  "  my  L. "  578  <r  foil. ;  the  arm 
of  the  186-7;  Lord's  Prayer,  the  492 
/,  w,  513  foil.,  589  a\  Lord's  House, 
Mountain  of  the  468  c  foil. 

Lose  (Gk),  double  meaning  of  440  c/;  1. 
or  destroy  the  soul  431  foil.,  499  (vii) ; 
1.  one's  life  683  (xii)/;  I.  or  hate  432<5 

Lost  sheep  440  foil.  ;  of  the  House  of 
Israel,  the,  353  (iv)  a 

Lot  347  (x)  b ;  the  name  of  344 ;  the 
days  of  347,  359  ;  the  wife  of  345-7 

Love  572  foil.,  and  572  cz,  b;  God's  477, 
648;  in  Jn,  corresp.  to  spirit  or 
reason  in  Philo  379(5;  conn,  byjn  w. 
a  Person  677 ;  includes  glory  573  ; 
ransoms  from  sin  666;  when  unjustifi- 
able 677  ;  the  law  of  676  ;  the  unity 
of  679;  enjoined  by  Hillel  602;  how 
conn.  w.  debt  496c/;  glory  is  love 
678-83;  Abraham's  I.  of  God,  arising 
from  his  fear  of  God  609  a 
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Lover  of  God,  Abraham  the  BOl  i,  609  a 
Lovingkindness,  often  a  better  rendering 

than  "  mercies  "  680  a 
Luke,  characteristics  of  184/,  226,  244<J, 
246-7,  346,  353  iii),  361.  362  (i),  373, 
374  A.  4,  493  m  ;  aims  at  chrono- 
logical order  333 ;  his  honesty  in 
compiling  incorsistent  accounts  683, 
comp.  253  a ;  writes  or  compiles  in 
many  styles,  perh.  sometimes  recurs 
to  Heb.  original  333  e  foil.,  361, 
comp.  184/;  indicates  persons  where 
Mt.  does  not  361^,  comp.  373;  perh. 
two  editions  of  his  gospel  367 ;  the 
Single  Tradition  of  366-73 ;  perh. 
correcting  Mt.  213  b ;  contrasted  w. 
Jn  277  ;  seems  to  follow  Isaiah  407 
(xi) ;  his  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  361  ;  omits  tradition  about 
ransom  273-6  ;  his  attitude  to  Herod 
Antipas  183 r,  d;  his  use  of  "An- 
ointed "  062  (iv)  b,  c ;  his  tendency  to 
omit  reff.  to  Elijah  237,  246,  2513, 
and  to  the  Baptist  246 ;  his  use  of 
"  the  Lord  "  for  Jesus  236  (5 ;  on  Satan 
in  the  Temptation  614 ;  on  the 
Healer  546;  on  the  Most  High  492  a; 
has  two  Discourses  on  the  Last  Days 
346  b ;  has  two  sets  of  Precepts  to 
Apostles  346  3;  omits  "this  moun- 
tain" and  has  "this  sycamine-tree" 
364/;  describes  Jews  as  ''lawless" 
261  a  ;  difficulties  in  the  way  of  371 ; 
alleged  predilection  of  492  a,  d;  accu- 
racy of  492  g 

Majesty,  of  God,  the,  said  to  be  joined 
with  humility  388  d 

Maker,  possessor,  buyer  etc.  601  foil., 
601  b,  c,  602  a  foil. 

Malachi  366 

Mammon  of  falsehood  063 ;  God  and 
M.  553? 

Man  022-37;  in  two  relations  016,  022, 
037,  047,  503;  "created  in  two  forma- 
tions" 381  ;  divinity  of  108-14;  God 
regarded  as  478-99  ;  the  Archetype  of 
374  A.  8 ;  explained  as  House  of 
Israel  049;  his  authority  over  the 
Beast  532-4 ;  m.  and  beast  002,  129, 
635;  used  vocatively  166;  in  Gk, 
emphatic  450a;  "the  man."  in  Gk 
032(ii)a-3;  "lose  the  Man,"  in 
Epict.  037 ;  ye,  my  sheep,  are  m. 
090  b  foil. ;  seek  if  ye  can  find  a  m. 
216;  the  m.  who  was  raised  on 
high  068  (iii) ;  the  Compassion  of  the 
Lord,  am.  060;  '"the  ra.  called  Jesus" 
462;  "me,  a  m."  460a;  "son  of  m." 
and    "son    of  God,"   v.  r.   462  a-</; 


Second  Man,  the  478 ;  men,  meaning 
the  kingdoms  188  a ;  s.  Adam,  Child, 
Son,  and  Gk  Index 

Manna  and  flesh  425-7 

Mantle  of  Elijah,  the  248  c 

Many,  interch.  w.  "you"  442;  m. 
things,  parall.  to  cities  683  (vii)  e 

Marah  499  (v) 

Maran  and  marana  407  (v)  c 

Marcion  356-7,  492  q,  616  c ;  influence 
of,  on  N.T.  txt  357;  did  not  inter- 
polate 367  a 

Marcus,  the  heretic  390  (i) 

Mark  374  A.  4  ;  characteristics  of  178, 
276  a,  363  (i)  a,  (iv)  i,  361  a,  618  b ; 
deficiencies  or  omissions  in  092,  127- 
37,  437,  683  (x),  626;  brief  and  obscure 
407  (ix),  623;  gives  prominence  to 
exorcisms  624-6,  comp.  146;  perh. 
contains  Petrine  traditions  301  foil.  ; 
order  of  124-6  ;  short  sayings  in,  om. 
by  Mt.  and  Lk.  009;  alludes  where 
Mt.  quotes  618  d;  habitually  "  con- 
flates "  266,  comp.  107  k  ;  misunder- 
stands "deliTer  up"  327,  329;  his  use 
of  "[they]  say"  180  3;  his  mention 
of  "  false  witnesses"  196 ;  on  "glory  " 
660-4  ;  his  attitude  to  "joy,"  "feaslv 
ing "  etc.  583  (ix) ;  does  not  mention 
"judge"  419  3,  nor  "law"  493a; 
alone  contains  the  Shema  678  ;  more 
than  one  edition  of  363  (i)  a ;  cor- 
rections of,  by  Mt.  and  Lk.  363  (i)  a ; 
supplemented,  or  explsfined,  by  Jn 
134-7,  690  3,  and  s.  Intervention 

Marriage,  between  Israel  and  Jehovah 
3463 ;  m. -feast,  c.  w.  business683(vii)y" 

Martyrdom  090  c,  183 ;  might  be  implied 
by  "yoke"  406  (iii) ;  implied  by 
Eucharist  437 ;  go  forth  [to  m.]  326  a 

Marvel,  in  Jn  417 

Mary,  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  title  "son  of  man"  075-6; 
the  Great  Inte7~rogatiotu  of  Mary  446  c 

Master,  or  lord,  as  God's  title,  Philo  on 
678  rt' 

Master  of  the  House,  and  "  steward," 
297-300 ;  c.  w.  Jesus  583  (i) ;  s.  Lord 

Matthew  348  a,  374  A.  4,  492/ foil.  ; 
the  Single  Tradition  of  348-56 ;  his 
principle  of  "grouping"  353  (iv)  a, 
366  «,  390  (ii) ;  perh.  preferred  rab- 
binical language  492/ foil.  ;  uses  re- 
frains in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
492  h ;  his  omission  of  personalities 
3613;  his  use  of  "inherit"  488/; 
parables  pec.  to  499  (x) ;  quotes, 
where  Mk  alludes  618  d\  his  order 
333 ;  his  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
492  /,  /  foil.  614 ;  his  apparent  altera- 
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tion  of  Isaiah  366;  on  kindness  and 
debts  495  b  foil. 

Matthias,  altern.  with  Zacchaeus  375  / 

"Me,"  or  the  Son  of  Man  217  foil., 
comp.   341 ;  s.   "  I  " 

Meant,  lit.  said  165,  204,  371  e,  comp. 
347 

Measures  (n.),  c.  w.  barley  Wif-g 

Mediation,  angelic  390  (iii) ;  Jewish 
doctrine  of  534  h 

Mediator,  Moses  a  255,  comp.  256 

Meek,  the  442  rf,  484;  how  used  by 
Jesus  242  (i)  a-(iv)  0?;  s.  Afflict(ed), 
Poor 

Melchizedek  420 «,  458,  485,  488  a, 
492  b  full.,  e,  501  foil.,  503  3  ;  Philo 
on  583  (xi) 

Mercaba,  i.e.  the  Chariot  of  Ezekiel  080 

Merciful,  i.e.  kind  482  e 

Mercy  (i.e.  kindness),  m.  and  truth 
553  c  ;  mercies  and  love  580  a 

Messengers,  in  Heb.  and  Gk,  may 
imply  angels  219,  comp.  378 ;  may 
imply  prophets  235 

Messiah,  meaning  of  the  name  062  (i) ; 
when  used  absolutely  534/^ ;  building 
the  Temple  194  b ;  to  come  from  the 
East  343  b;  to  be  descended  from 
Judah  or  from  Levi  061-2  ;  names  or 
titles  of  053  «,  062  (iv)  «,  064,  067 ; 
typified  by  hghtning  058,  by  a  lion 
057;  "  eating  up  the  M.,  or  the  years 
of  the  M."  421  a,  b;  s.  Anointed, 
Christ 

Metaphors  273,  276,  556  a;  of  forgive- 
ness 418  ;  of  sin  495  a  foil.  ;  conflict- 
ing 640,  596;  Christ's  general  use  of 
115,  563 ;  c.  w.  fact  199,  583  (v) ; 
Heb.,  disused  in  Gk  Churches  620 

Micah  and  Isaiah  468  d-e ;  on  Balaam 
165  b;  alludes  to  Moloch  499  (vi) 

Michael  374  f,  385  a  foil. 

Middle  Voice  264  c,  650  c ;  s.  Passive 

Midnight  471  rf 

Midst  of,  in  the,  ambig.  362  (ii)  foil. 

Mighty  272(5,  c;  s.  Strong 

Milk,  symbolical  426 ;  diflF.  views  of 
426  J' ;  of  the  Father,  the  426  foil. 

Millennium,  the  226 

Mina  and  pound  302  c 

Minister  (n.),  and  servant  268-9 

Minister  (vb.),  and  serve  268;  the  Son 
of  Man  came  to  267 ;  implying  gift 
and  sacrifice  273-5;  he  that  minister- 
eth  274 ;  ministering,  of  angels,  the 
133  a,  137 

Minnim,  i.e.  heretics  499  (v)y 

Miracles,  called  powers  and  signs  260foll. 

Mixing,  i.e.  communion  422 

Moloch  499  (iii)  b,  (vi) 


Monopolies  in  the  Temple  686  c 

Mordecai  and  Esther  426  b 

Moieh,  Heb.,  i.e.  rebel,  (?)  Gk  "fool" 
499  (v) 

Moriah,  Abraham  at  194,  197,  347  (x)  b 

Morning,  after  evening  471 

Moros,  Gk,  adopted  into  Aram,  and 
Heb.  499  (v) 

Mortify  or  kill  499  (vii)  c  foil.,  566  a 

Moses  133,  236-8,  390  f  foil.,  392  foil.  ; 
the  Law  of  493  a-n,  distinguished 
from  Tradition  493  h  ;  the  Song  of 
460,  465-6,  578^;  the  Covenant  with 
422,  486 ;  parallel  between  Jesus  and 
425 ;  the  Assumption  of  255 ;  in  the 
Transfiguration  248  b--e,  358 ;  inter- 
cession or  mediation  of  255,  257 ; 
"  this  M."  454  ;  suffering  many  things 
256 ;  the  servant  of  the  Lord  654 ; 
God's  first  words  to  499  (xi)  c ;  meek 
242  (ii),  550^;  called  "a  cloud"  by 
Origen  286  b ;  the  hands  of  407  (iv),  a 
type  of  the  Cross  407  (iv) ;  was  tempted 
130  ;  spake  unadvisedly  499  (v)  k ; 
Israel  ' '  baptized  into  "  290-1 ;  how 
referred   to    in    Jn    493  ni~n,    comp. 

Most  High,  s.  High 

Mother,  a,  the  Spirit  regarded  as  430 ; 
God  regarded  as  426  c,  502,  comp. 
606  ;  Wisdom  a  foster  mother  696 

Motion,  deemed  by  Philo  alien  from 
divinity  390  a,  contr.  388  ^;  non-local 
and  spiritual  390  b 

Motive,  Christ's  doctrine  about  416  a, 
comp.  493  (v) 

Mount,  of  Corruption,  an  invisible  364  «  ; 
Gerizim  364  m  ;  of  Olives  364  a? ;  Sinai 
493  d-e;  Sermon  on  the,  s.  Sermon 

Mountain,  metaph. ,  obstacle  presented 
by  the  devil  364  ^Z,  comp.  347  (x)  b-c\ 
of  the  House,  or  of  the  Lord's  House 
353  (iii)  a,  468  d  foil.  ;  the  Holy 
468  c  foil.  ;  of  God  468  e  ;  of  God, 
the  Holy  390  (iv)  (5 ;  "appointed" 
by  Jesus,  the  347  (x) ;  "  m.  of  Satan" 
364  /' ;  pi.  parall.  to  wilderness  440  ; 
flee  to  the  mountains  346  c,  347  (ix) ; 
save  thyself  to  the  mountain  345^ 

Mouth,  as  a  sharp  sword  619/^;  parall. 
to  heart  499  (v)  ti ;  a  m.  and  wisdom 
617  foil.,  623  a;  "sword  of  mouths" 
619  o^,  623  (^ 

Multitude,  -es,  the  442,  444,  456 ; 
Christ's  teaching  to  the  437 ;  parall. 
to  power  307 ;  parall.  to  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  499  (vi)  a 

Mustard-seed,  a  grain  of  364rf-/4,  602  a 

"  Muzzled,  be,"  addressed  to  a  storm 
and  to  a  spirit  626  b 
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"  My,"  conn.  w.  "God"  491-2.  578 r-/, 

comp.  505;  w.  "nation"  423/ 
Mysticism,  in  Christ's  doctrine  430,  542 

Naassenes,  the  364/" 

Xabal  499  (v)  h  foil. ,  w 

Nachash,  serpent  394  «,  401  b,  406 

Naked,  make  n.,  and  "empty"'  539a; 
Origen  on  Christ's  making  Himself 
"  naked"  539  c 

Name,  "the  NAME,"  i.e.  of  God  177^, 
218  «,  589(7,  comp.  534^;  in  Jn,  how 
used  456  (i)-(v),  630;  a  proper  n. 
460  / ;  leaving  a  n.  456  (v) ;  in  the  n. 
of  218 b,  241 ;  "in  every  place  where 
I  record  my  n."  589a;  "things  for 
which  a  man  gives  his  life  are  called 
by  his  n."'  422/,  551  a  ;  calling  by  n. 
377 a,  385  m;  "in  the n.  (lit.) because, 
or  that,"  ambig.  534  </ 

Naomi  499  (v) 

Narrowing  down,  a  Johannine  character- 
istic 374  r,  456  (ii) 

Nathanael  136-40,  374  foil.,  390  (iv), 
420^,  444,  453,  456  (iii),  626  foil. ; 
perh.  identical  w.  Zacchaeus  375/, 
683  (iv) ;  regarded  by  Jerome  as  con- 
fessing sin  375  ?,  390  (iv) ;  s.  Fig-tree 

Nation,  my,  unique  Heb.  instance  of 
423/ 

Nations,  the,  i.e.  Gentiles  442;  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  go  to  353 ;  not 
mentioned  by  Jn  442 ;  all  the  n. 
353  (i)  foil.,  602  b ;  repres.  by  seventy 
angels  071  a,  comp.  079 ;  n.  and  Israel 
351  a.  353  ;  n.  and  people(s)  353  (i)  n., 
423  a  foil.,  M(Ad,e 

Nazareth,  "good  out  of  N."  376 

"Neapolis  of  the  Cuthites"  364  m 

Near,  draw  443  ;  hath  drawn  n.  329 

Nebuchadnezzar,  or  -rezzar  340/,  531 

Necessity  538 ;  or  Fate  548-9 

Needle,  i.e.  anxiety  499  (iv) 

Needs  be,  it  must  204  a 

Negative,  interrog.  353  (ii),  comp.  360  a ; 
omitted  353  (ii) 

Neighbour,  love  of  575  foil.,  601  e  foil. ; 
neighbour(s),  689-90,  not  prominent 
in  Enoch  499  (vii)^;  love  of  575-6; 
s.  Chaberim 

Nephesh,  Heb.  soul,  also  life,  and  self; 
s.  Life,  Self,  Soul 

Nero  347  (viii) 

New  commandment,  a  579  ;  covenant,  a 
486;  heart,  a  106-7,  148-9,  553 1 ; 
name,  a  456  (i)-(v) ;  spirit,  a  106-7, 
148-9,  553  i,  comp.  479 ;  n.  and  old, 
reconciled  in  Revelation  460 

Nicodemus  400,  the  Dialogue  with 
386  foil.,   391,  401,   444 


Nicodemus,  the  Gospel  of  060  b 

Night   470 foil.,    symbolic   471-3;    "in 

this  n."  346;  "four  nights"  471  r 
Nimrod  512  a 
Nineveh  095,  340  e 
Niphal  550  c  ;  s.  Passive 
Noah,    "perfect"'   486;    the    covenant 

with  422  c,  486,  580  :  the  days  of  369  ; 

and  Lot  343,  359 
Nobleman,  in  Lk.  298-9,  583  (vii)  c 
No  one,  in  Targ.  expr.  by  "no  son  of 

man  "  305 
North,  out  of  the  040 
Nostril,  meaning  face  086  d 
Not  (Heb.),  c.  w.  "  to  him  "  660  a 
Now  (Engl.),  ambig.  470a 
Nurse,  Wisdom  a  596 
Nursing  Father,  God  as  a  032, 121, 149, 

425  foil.,  500-9,   502,   606,  534,   659, 

666,  comp.  427  b 

Oath,  Herod's  338  b 

Obedience,  the  207-10 

Obey,  first  mention  of  207  ;    expr.  by 

hear  210  a 
Observation,  the  Kingdom  cometh  not 

with  362  (i)  foil. 
Offerings,  of  the  Essenes.  the  584^;  s. 

Corban,  Sacrifice 
Og  601  i,  588  b 

Old  man,  an,  i.e.  Elijah  261  f 
Old  Testament,  revelation  in  493 ;    s. 

Law,  Moses,  Prophets,   Scripture 
Olives,  Mount  of  364^ 
Omega,  the  407  (v) 
Omniscience,    not   to    be    imputed    to 

Jesus  648  (/ 
On   clouds,  or  with   clouds,    287  foil., 

comp.  282  foil.,  284  foil. 
One,   i.e.   a  certain   one   301 ;   s.  Un- 
named 
One,  to  be  one  with  371  (i)  h  ;  one  day, 

i.e.  the  first  day  of  Creation  462,  471 

fol!.;    one  loaf  277a,  422;    one  fish 

422  7,  comp.  623  o 
Onkelos,  s.  Targum 
Opening,  the  heavens  082,  136,  376 
Ophites,  the  077 
Oppress,    expr.    by    Heb.    "eat    up" 

421  <^ 
Optimism,  of  Jesus,  the  496 
Oracle,  an,  to  Christians,  Eusebius  on 

281,  297  </;  comp.  353  3,  683 
Order,  various  in  the  gospels  124 foil.  ; 

333,  335,  337,  353  (iv)  a 
Orders,  give,  c.  w.  permit  493  b 
Orientalisms   likely   to   be   altered    by 

Greek  translators  430 
Origen,  how  far  a  g;uide  488  m  ;  O.  and 

Philo   perh.    alluded    to   by  Jerome 
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140a;  connects  "son  of  man"  with 
captivity  087;  infers  a  "worse 
punishment"  than  Gehenna  499 (v)^; 
illustrates  faith  161  ;  defines  sign  407 
(xii) ;  interprets  "the  little  one" 
625  d ;  no  extant  opinion  of,  about 
"  the  third  day  according  to  the 
scriptures"  197(iii)a:  on — Abraham's 
faith  197  ;  Advent  (the  second)  295, 
297  c  ;  aeons  178  a  ;  clouds  282  foil., 
291-5;  "companion"  371  (i)£  ;  degrees 
of  punishment  414  (i)a;  destroying 
the  soul  415  a ;  Elijah's  ascension 
293  ;  entering  into  temptation  511a  ; 
eternal  sin  178  a ;  God  regarded  as 
man  115,  comp.  075;  hating  one's 
own  soul  432 1^;  "Israel,"  meaning 
of  375  d\  meekness  242  (iii)  ;  night 
471;  Prayer,  the  Lord's  (Mt.-Lk.) 
514;  "reshaping"  of  the  apostles,  the 
578^;  Rock,  the  596  ;  "son  of  man," 
applied  to  Ezekiel  216;  "thy," 
applied  to  God  491 ;  Washing  of 
Feet,  the  276;  worm  of  conscience, 
the  499  (iv)  ;  s.  also  013,  032  h,  c, 
040  a?,  045  a,  047,  054  (/,  082,  088-9, 
090  c-e,  093  b,  107  /.  110,  120  c,  140  b, 
165  f,  176  a,  189//,  194  a,  200,  201a, 
b,  2\9d,  233-5,  242  (iv),  244,  246//, 
267  c,  266  b,  287  b,  297  c,  322,  324, 
333/,  345,  347  (x)  a,  b,  353  a,  /;,  (\v)b, 
355  a,  d,  e,  362  (ii)-(v),  364 r/,  /%  n,  q, 
369  e,  375  a.  g,  k,  378,  3867,  390  b,  e, 
390(ii)fol].,  397,  401a,  e,  403/5,  404a, 
407,  407  (ii)  a,  (vi)  a,  b,  (vii)  foil.,  418, 
420  a-o',  421^,  422/5,  426/5,  430,  432//, 
440  a,  c,  441  f,  442  f,  e,  450  a,  463-5, 
468  a,  b,  VlOb,  472  a,  473  a,  477/5, 
482  b,  c,  488  «,  492  ?,  m,  493^,/,  499 
(v)  q-s,  (vii)y",  y,  (viii)  a,  (xi)  /5,  501  ^, 
604,  612  a,  517,  619  a,/,  523  a,  525 
e,f,  528/5,  539  f,  548  a,  650  c,  656  a, 
675,  583  (xii)/  686  a,  694  tr,  602,  615 
d,  e,  619  e,  620  d,  623  /5,  g,  628  d,  629 

Originality  of  thought  666  d 

Orphans  635  b 

Osiris  429 

Other,  s.  Disciple 

Overcome,  s.  Conqueror 

Overtake  471  b 

Owe,  in  Aram.,  means  sin  496  a  foil. ; 
in  Gk,  how  used  by  Paul  and  Jn 
495  rt";  s.  Debt 

Owner  298,  503  b ;  s.  Lord,  Master 

Pagans  442  b 
Palingenesia  334 
Papias  347(x)/5,  607.? 
Parable,  of  the  Sower,  the  104,  364-6  ; 
s.  Tares  &c. 


Parables  102-6 ;  Ezekiel,  a  speaker  of 
009  ;  and  proverbs  009  ;  some  p.  like 
Targumistic  expositions  333  a ;  p. 
peculiar  to  Mt.  499  (x),  comp.  354; 
Mt's  mention  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
348 

Paraclete,  the  616-23 

Paradise  227,  616  a  ;  Abraham  in  601  e ; 
Abraham  planting  a  501  e,  683  (v) ; 
the  penitent  thief  in  616  </ foil. 

Paralytic,  the  417 

Paraphrase  333/;  causes  deviation  311 ; 
paraphrasing  (?)  the  gospels  174  a 

Parnasim,  i.e.  Nourishers  509  b 

Parousia  314  c,  334,  343,  347,  353  >4, 
360 ;  s.   Come,  Coming 

Particular  and  general  terms  inter- 
changed 265/5,  492/4 

Passion,  of  Jesus,  the  264-6,  316-32;  s. 
Suffer 

Passion  (generally),  "a  new  p."  for 
Wisdom  407 ;  Philo  on  the  passions 
407 

Passive,  interch.  w.  active  213  a  foil., 
264c;  expr.  by  "they"  w.  active 
282 ;  active  in  Heb.,  pass,  in  LXX 
539  a-b  ;  interch.  w.  middle  650  c 

Passover,  the,  420,  420^;  Hezekiah's 
invitation  to  193  ;  not  mentioned  but 
implied  414  (ii)  d;  of  the  Jews  420  a  ; 
"the  feast  of  the  Jews"  316,  420; 
c.  w.  appointed  time  414(ii)c;  pass- 
over  lamb,  the  487 

Pasture,  metaph.  443 

Patience,  diff.  from  hopeful  endurance 
548c;  of  Jesus,  the  648  </  foil. ; 
nowhere  in  O.T.  (A.V.)  648,4;  not 
always  a  virtue  648  // 

Patriotism,  in  Hebrew  prophets  206  ; 
in  Jesus  205 

Paul,  permeated  with  Christ's  Spirit 
478 ;  not  a  borrower  from  Enoch 
063 ;  allusions  of,  to  unnamed  scrip- 
tures 197  (iii)  ;  "received"  certain 
traditions  from  the  Lord  374  A.  7 ; 
appointed  to  go  "to  the  Gentiles" 
363  ;  influence  on,  exerted  by  those 
whom  he  persecuted  478 ;  doctrine 
of,  about  clouds  290-2;  about  "the 
last  Adam"  021,  478;  about  "owing" 
495  </ 

Paulus,  a  Roman  name  625/ 

Peace,  seek  p. ,  c.  w.  salute  371^;  in  p., 
perh.  c.  w.  in  private  601  c,/foll. 

Pella346c 

Pentateuch,  the,  prayer  not  enjoined  in 
601  a  ;  s.  Law,  Moses 

People,  p.  and  nations  423 a-«;  of  the 
Lord,  the  688  ;  of  the  land  or  earth, 
the,    166  a,    442/     690 ;     sons    (or 
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children)  of  thy  p.  088,  676 ;  all  the 
p.  (Jer.  Talm.)  parall.  to  all  the 
world  (Bab.  Talm.)  423?;  his  p., 
interch.  w.  the  world  442  a 

Peoples,  interch.  w.  people  423^-^,  w. 
nations  363  (i)  n.,  468  d 

Perdition,  son  of  648/ 

Perfect,  696  ;  first  mention  of  486;  "be 
thou  (or,  ye)  p."  120,  422,  422  d', 
478-92 ;  mentioned  with  three 
covenants  486 ;  parall.  to  com- 
passionate 480  foil. ;  in  Clem.  Alex. 
174  a 

Perfect  Tense,  the  470  a,  471  a 

Permit,  c.  w.  give  orders  493  b 

Persecution,  religious,  a  kind  of  idolatry 
347(vii)a;  inferred  from  hiding  407 
(ix) 

Person,  in  grammar,  first  or  third  068 
(i)-(iv),  174-6,  217-8;  the  "coming" 
of  Jesus  in  the  first  pers.  rarely  men- 
tioned by  the  Synoptists  347  a 

Person,  a,  described  as  a  "covenant" 
423 ;  contrasted  w.  Law  599  ;  persons 
indicated  by  Lk.  but  not  by  parall. 
Mt.  361(5 

Personal  sayings  of  Jesus,  freq.  in  Lk. 
373 ;  the  p.  nature  of  Christ's  last 
words  in  Mt.  and  Jn  699 ;  the  p. 
relation  of  Abraham  to  God  499 
(xi) ;  p.  antithesis  523/ 

Personality,  of  Elijah,  the  247 ;  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  the  460  a  ;  conn.  w. 
a  body  291 

Personification  of  the  nation  of  Israel, 
the  206a,  232  etc.  (s.  Israel);  of  the 
Well  of  Beersheba  601  / 

Peter,  the  confession  of  182 ;  after 
Christ's  resurrection  197  (iv) ;  dis- 
tinguished from  "the  other  disciple" 
460  a  foil.  ;  to  go  to  "  the  circum- 
cision'' 363;  the  tradition  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Rome  363  a ;  house  of, 
in  Capernaum  337  ;  Christ's  manifesta- 
tion to,  at  Emmaus  (Origen)  347  (x) 
a ;  his  vision  in  Acts  489 ;  the  Epistle 
of,  on  "babes"  626a;  Petrine  in- 
fluence on  Mk  301-3  ;  s.  Gospel 

Petra,  i.e.  rock,  in  N.  Heb.  but  not  in 
Aram.  596  a  ;  Petra  and  Petros,  play 
on  596  a 

Pharisees,  the,  i.e.  separatists,  called 
one  another  Chaberim,  i.e.  neigh- 
bours 676 ;  censured  in  some  traditions 
156  a ;  Christs  charges  against  347 
(iv),  553 /i,  635  a;  Jn's  attitude  to 460 ; 
P.  and  Sadducees  parallel  to  "multi- 
tudes" 499  (vi)  a;  perh.  degenerated 
after  Hillel's  time  602 ;  comp.  590  b 

Philip  377  a,  386  m,  493  n 


Philo,  how  far  a  guide  488 « ;  on  an- 
thropomorphism 119 ;  on  the  "graces" 
(f.^.  gifts)  of  God  583 (xi);  on  Mel- 
chizedek  583  (xi) ;  on  the  brazen 
serpent  391 ;  on  Jacob's  dream  378 
foil. ;  on  the  return  of  the  captives 
289  (5;  on  the  seal  of  God  424  ;  advice 
of,  to  those  who  have  sinned  663  h ; 
John,  a  student  of  374  A.  2  ;  funda- 
mental difference  of  John  from  379  b, 
comp.  410  a  ;  s.  also  014,  032,  049  a, 
107  m,  194  a,  208  a,  227  d,  286  b, 
351a,  Z15d,f,  389,  390a,  392  a  foil., 
395,  397  a,  407,  420,  425  <^,  442 «, 
464  a,  488  b,  n,  o,  501/,  g,  602  a,  b, 
527  b,  550,  578  a',  683  (xii) /",  584(5, 
696.  601^,  619^,  620,  628  c,  d 

Phylacteries  635  a 

Pilate,  460 

Pillar,  in  the  Wilderness,  the  425  c,  439 ; 
pillars,  metaph.  281  a  ;  set  up  at  Sinai 
697  ;  seven,  of  the  House  of  Wisdom 
583  (xi)  b 

Pious,  "decisions  of  the  p.,"  confirmed 
by  God  154  e ;  s.  Righteous 

Place,  i.e.  holy  place  or  temple,  a 
106  a,  442  e ;  every  p.  where  I  record 
my  name  689  a 

PLACE,  the  i.e.  God  101a,  378  a,  699  ; 
the  table  of  PLACE  278c 

Plane  tree,  a  name  of  Mt  Gerizim 
364  f/i  ;  identified  with  terebinth 
364  w  ;  Simon  Magus  under  a  364  n 

Plato  032  (ii)  a,  040  d,  076,  368,  390  (i), 
602  b 

Pledge  432 /i,  556  b 

Plunder,  c.  w.  recover  612  a 

Poetry  and  fact  420  e 

Point,  "from  an  indivisible  p."  364/ 

Polycarp  347  (ix),  407  (iv)  e 

Pool,  c.  w.  blessing  488  m 

Poor  242  (i)  foil. ;  in  Lk.  parall.  to 
"poor  in  spirit"  in  Mt.  242  (i)  foil. ; 
Christ  "became  p." 524a ;s.  Afflict (ed) 

Porter,  the,  in  Mk  299  foil. ;  in  Jn  303^, 
440,  443 

Portress,  the,  303  r 

Possess,  c.  w.  buy,  acquire  601  foil. ; 
c.  w.  inherit  488  3-^ 

Possession,  take,  488  b-o  ;  s.  Inherit 

Possessive  suffix ;  s.  Abba,  Aramaic 

Possessor,  or  Purchaser,  God  the  656  a- 
e,  comp.  600-3,  601  b-€,  503  a-c 

Post-resurrectional  utterances  of  Christ 
244  b,  362-3,  363  (iv)  b,  c,  363 

Pounds  and  talents  299,  302 

Pour  out,  the  soul  432;  life  639  a 

Power  280  foil. ;  ambig.  663,  comp. 
186;  the  P.,  i.e.  the  power  or  hand 
of  God  162a,  186,  308;  "power"  in 
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R. v.,  "virtue"  in  A.V.  414a;  goes 
forth  to  heal  160  3;  "p."  and  "the 
p."  620  a ;  an  army  307  ;  of  darkness 
or  Satan  357  (vii)  ;  the  Son  of  Man 
with  p.  {or,  the  P.)  306-15  ;  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  P.  280;  p.  and 
glory  553-4 ;  rod  of  p.  623  d 

Powers,  Synopt.  term  for  miracles  250 ; 
called  by  Jn  signs  616;  "the  p."  250; 
various  meanings  of  250 (^;  "the 
Powers,"  diff.  from  "the  Power" 
250  (^;   P.  of  Glory,  the  390  (i)  a 

Praise,  of  men,  the  567 

Prayer,  367,  468/;  not  enjoined  in  the 
Pentateuch  601  a  ;  the  ascending  of 
169  (^;  parall.  to  faith  364^/;  the 
widow's  390  (ii) ;  Joseph's  140  b  ;  the 
Lord's  492  u,  611,  514 ;  the  Last,  in 
Jn  571 ;  Christ's  doctrine  on  534  / 

Prayers,  and  angels  379-80  ;  are  angels 
390  (ii),  (iii) ;  long  prayers  635  a 

Praying,  Jesus  described  as  380 ;  p. 
and  going  up  380 «;  asking,  not  p., 
attributed  to  Jesus  in  Jn  380(5;  (?) 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  winter  367  ; 
a  place  of  468  e-f'i  implied  in  "stand- 
ing "  519 c-^ 

Preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  288, 
615  a-f 

Precept,  interch.  w.  statement  480  a, 
482  a  foil. ;  precepts,  the  yoke  of  406 
(iii)  ;  weighty  and  light  493/ 

Predictions,  Christ's ;  s.  Deliver  up, 
Third  day.  Coming,  [this]  Generation, 
Raising,  etc. 

Presence,  of  God,  the  101  a  ;  angels  of 
the  159  e,  390  (i) ;  presences,  four 
169^ 

Present,  the  future  realised  as  314 ; 
pres.  and  aor.   imperat.  359  a,  594  d 

Pretence  635  a 

Price,  without  p.  446 

Priest,  high  460  <:;  priests,  to  bear 
iniquity  093  ;  p.  and  elders  184 r 

Prison,  spirits  in  615  a-f 

Private,  a  private  revelation  281 ; 
private  and  public  utterances  of  Jesus 
107/foll. 

Profaneness  and  hypocrisy  653^ 

Prologue,  Johannine,  the  420,  471 

Promise,  to  Abraham  443 ;  continuity 
between,  and  the  Gospel  478  ;  of  the 
Spirit,  the  623  c-n ;  s.  Abraham 

Pronoun,  personal,  ambig.  246,  518  (ii)  a 

Proper  name,  a  460  i,  631 

Property  299/;  625  c 

Prophecies,  quoted  by  Mt.,  alluded  to 
by  Mk  618 </;  s.  Quotations 

Prophet,  a,  becoming  a  sign  for  Israel 
093  foil.;     "a    p.,"    for    "the    p." 


375  c;  the  Law  regarded  as  493 1?; 
Christ  regarded  as  452  c 

Prophets,  called  "clouds"  286(5,  287(5, 
295;  called  "anointed"  634a;  zeal 
of  541 ;  "one  of  the  p."  251  a;  the 
Law  and  the  184,  479;  Origen  on 
"  propiiet-clouds"  294 

Propitiation  418  c  ;  s.  Atonement,  Ran- 
som, Reconciliation 

Proselytes  606  a ;  of  the  Pharisees  499 
(viii)  ;  of  Abraham  683  (v);  comp. 
690 

Proverbs,  parables  and  009,  106  a ; 
Christ's  sayings  were  374  A.  7 

Psalms,  the,  written  by  David  "by  the 
hand  of  the  ten  Elders "  601  d ;  "in 
the  Book  of,"  parall.  to  "  in  the  Holy 
Spirit"  603c,  622(5;  s.  Abraham, 
Babes,  Melchizedek,  Solomon 

Public  and  private  utterances  107/foll. 

Publicans  376/  ;  and  sailors,  Celsus  on 
376 /&  ;  exactions  of  390  (iv)  a 

Punishing,  God  p.  as  a  father  492 1, 
664 ;  three  degrees  of  499  (v)  o  foil.,  v\ 
Origen  on  414  (i)  a  ;  s.  Gehenna 

Pupils,  called  "sucklings"  519;  the 
house  of,  i.e.  the  pupils  of  460  c 

Purchase  or  acquire,  503  c ;  God  the 
Purchaser  or  Possessor  603  a  foil., 
552,  555  a-e,  566 ;  s.  Possess 

Purgatory  499  (viii) 

Purifying  277,  391  c,  540 

Pythagoreans,  the  683  (ix)  b 

Q,  a  name  for  a  hypothetical  document 

333  c 
Quails  427  a 

Quasi-parallel,  meaning  of  278 
Quicken  418  a' 
Quiet,   be   (LXX)   addressed    to    Cain 

601  ^«^ 
Quotations,   Christ's,    from    Scripture, 

obscured  by  Synoptic  use  of   LXX 

374  A.  4,  comp.  008  ;  s.  Deliver  up 

Rab,  i.e.  master  300;  elder  or  greater 

521  foil.,  524,  526(5;  s.  Steward 
Rabbi   602  a ;    meaning    R.   Judah  (or 

Jehudah)-ha-Nasi  499  (v)  i 
Raca  499  (v)<i'-^  foil. 
Rachel  594 
Rahab  340  // 
Raiment  of  God  601  h 
Rain,  the  388,  446 ;  and  sunshine  422, 

492;  parall.  to  goodness  429  « 
Rainbow  116,  680 

Raingiver,  an  interpr.  of  Shaddai  120  b 
Raising,  from    the   dead    183,  249-62; 

the  temple  096 
Ransom  (spiritual) 270-8, 434,  438, 612-8, 
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607-11 ;  implied  in  delivering  up 
650-1 ;  akin  to  buying  552-6  ;  with- 
out monev  271 ;  "  the  law  of  r."  551 ; 
s.  4»,  536,  640,  546,  556  b 

Rashi,  on  angels  and  their  names  385  b, 
c,  g;  on  "buying  corn"  446a;  on 
Ezekiel's  "cherub"  040 £;  on  a 
prophet's  message  107  e  foil. ;  on 
Gehenna  499  (iii)  b ;  on  the  rebellious 
son  499  ( v)  n  ;  on  "two  davs "'  194  b  ; 
s. also 090 3, 165 ^  242  ii) g,  272 b,  4^5  c, 
492  r,  493  c,  518  (iii,  550  <r,  583  (xi)  3 

Ravens,  the  492  A 


Read,    "have   ye   not 


493  <»,    /; 


"  how  readest  thou  ?  "  493  / 
Reason,  in  Philo,  corresp.  to  love,  in 

Jn  319  b 
Rebel,  c.  w.  fool  499  (v) 
Rebellious  son,  a  499  (v)  m—n 
Rebuke,  diff.  from  reprove  or  admonish 

601  d  foil. 
Receiving,  persons  627  a ;   a  little  one 

634  rf;  tradition  197  (ii)  foil. 
Reckoned    among    transgressors    396, 

comp.  441  a 
Reconciliation  to  God  443 
Red  Sea,  the  878^ 

Redeemer,  God  the  610-18;  s.  Ransom 
Redemption  (v.  r.)  261  d 
Reduplication,    Hebrew  601 1;   Greek, 

of  article  210  c 
Regeneration  387,  650  r,  664;   s.  Bap- 
tism, Little  ones.  Spirit 
Rejected  183  c ;  the  Son  of  Man  to  be 

184, 188-9 ;  or  without  honour  189  3  foil. 
Rejoice,  always  461 ;  "  r.  in  the  Holy 

Spirit"   (Lk.)   parall.  to   "answer" 

(Mt.)  242  (i); 
Remembered,  ambig.  642 
Remitting  and  retaining  sins  414  (i)  foil., 

496  a  foil.;  s.  Forgive 
Remnant,  a,  or  the  353  e 
Repent   380 f,  664a;    God  "repents" 

032  b,  c 
Repentance  664  a;   the  yoke  of  164  f, 

405  (i)-(iii) 
Reproach   perh.   c.  w.    "winter"  and 

"  cold  "    369 ;    reproaches   borne   by 

Christ  516-8 
Reprove  or  admonish,  diff.  from  rebuke 

601^/ foil. 
Repute,  apostles  of  281 
Rescue  and  ransom  512-8 
Reserving   till   the   Day   of   Judgment 

496  a  foil. 
Respecter  of  persons,  and  hypocrite  or 

liar  563/ 
Rest  and  motion,  how  related  to  the 

thought  of  God  390  a 
Rest  the  head  176  a,  339  b 


Resurrection,  for  Israel,  contemplated 

by  Hosea  206,  comp.  288.  499  (i)  foil., 

542.  548  (2  ;  the  key  of  534  h 
Resurrection,    Christ's,    date    of    340  </ 

foil.  ;    conn.  w.  angels  385  h-m  ;   s. 

Dead,  Raise 
Retaining  sins   413,    414  (i)-(i>)'   ^'^a 

foil. 
Reticence,  of  Jn,  the  460  a  foil. 
Retribution,  Jewish  views  of  062  (iv)  d', 

after  death  499  (ii),  comp.  466  (v) 
Revealed,  to  be,  in  Targum,  corresponds 

to  "come"  in  Scripture  314 r,  334^, 

346  a,  353^ 
Revelation,  the  book  of,  written  under 

Domitian  374  A.  i ;  resembles  Ezekiel 

407  (v),    4227;    freq.    alludes    to   or 

quotes  scripture  006,  048 ;  alludes  to 

Enoch  064 ;    reconciles  the  Old  and 

the  New  460;  describes  the  right  and 

the  wrong  "glory"  464 
Reward,   first   mention  of  484-5,   607 ; 

God  the  120,  443,  504-9  ;  after  death 

499  (ii) 
Rich,  first  mention  of  501/ 
Rider,  the  horse  and  the  464 
Riding,  used  of  God  279  a 
Right  hand,  at  the  306  foil. ,  458-9  ;  of 

the  power  280 
Righteous,  the,  587;  the  r.  servant  shall 

make  many  r.  268  foil. ;    receiving  a 

r.  man  634  </ 
Righteous  One,  the  050,  062  (iv)  a 
Righteousness  218  a,  c ;  i.e.  alms  677  b 
Rise,  s.  Arise,  Raise 
Robbers,  den  of  347  (i)  c 
Rock,  the,  building  on  595-9  :  of  truth 

601  k  ;  conn.  w.  Abraham  501  k.  596- 

6,  Christ   601/,  God   601  >^ ;   the  R. 

that  "followed"  Israel  501/;   "the 

R.  of  my  salvation  "  492  / ;  s.  Build 
Rod,  of  Aaron,  t^-e  393,  ^Od;   from 

Jerusalem,  a  623  d 
Roman  soldiers,  arresting  Jesus  260  b 
Romans,  the  407  (ii)  a 
Rome,  called  F.dom  130  r;  signified  by 

"the  wild  beast"  130 <-,  comp.  1643; 

the  eagle  of  339 
Ruler,  ideal,  Christ's  conception  of  the 

634 


Sabbath,  the  367-8,  410;  authority  over 
the  169  foil.,  173 ;  circumcision  on 
170 ;  a  song  for  172 ;  legends  connect- 
ing Adam  with  172  ;  interpolation  in 
codex  D  on  530 ;  s.  Yokefellows 

Sacrifice  607-9 ;  implied  in  ministration 
276  ;  a  sealed  s.  421  ;  of  self,  implied 
by  "delivering  up"  639-44;   "I  will 
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have  kindness  and  not  s."  496  h  ;  Gen- 
tile sacrifices  363  (iii)/^ ;  s.  Ascending 

Sadducees  499  (ix)  a,  (xi)  b 

Sailors  and  publicans  375  k 

Saints,  or  holy  ones  347  ;  how  related 
to  angels  222-32  ;  called  "  clouds  " 
296;    s.   Holy 

Sake  of,  for  the  218  b 

Salam  371  c,  d 

Salem  589  a 

Salt,  metaph.  361  a,  407  (ix) ;  "s.  is 
good  "  499  (iv) ;  "  salted  with  fire  " 
499  (iv) 

Salute  371  d 

Salvation,  in  the  Pentateuch  464  a 

Samaria,  how  colonised  089 ;  more 
righteous  than  Israel  098  a 

Samaritan  woman,  the,  452  e,  533,  534^ 

Samaritans  499  {y)j,  x  ;  discussing 
"this  mountain"  364/ 

Samson  062  (iv)  d 

Sanhedrin,  the  600,  comp.  499  (v)  o  foil. ; 
called  Builders  600a;  "the  seventy 
elders"  \i^e-f\    s.  Judgment 

Satan  347  (vii),  495,  514;  carrying  Jesus 
in  the  Temptation  132 ;  Luke  on 
514 ;  delivering  over  to  414  (ii) ; 
fallen  as  lightning  468  ;  the  house  of 
272;  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
how  explained  by  Origen  and  Jerome 

■  528/^ 

Satisfy,  c.  w.  seven  and  swear  601  h  foil. 

Save  356;  save  alive,  and  gain  345^; 
being  saved  and  perishing,  first  men- 
tion of,  in  Jn  414^;  save  or  find  one's 
soul  or  life  431  foil. ;  save  or  keep 
513  a 

Sawn  asunder,  of  Isaiah  236  a 

Say,  i.e.  mean  165,  204,  371^;  "  saith 
the  Lord,"  om.  by  LXX  583  (i), 
comp.  (xii)^;  "thou  saidst  it"  310 
foil. ;   "  I  say,"  when  used  583  (xii)^ 

Sayings  of  Jesus,  customary,  how  intro- 
duced 170  ;  called  proverbs  374  A.  7  ; 
not  quoted  in  the  Epistles  361 

Scapegoat,  the  400 

Scattered,  the  sheep  shall  be  644 

Schools,  "  the  Word  is  nigh  unto  you  in 
your  s."  362  (v)  a 

Scorpions,  dwell  among  046,  129 ;  tread 
on  062,  129 

Scribes,  the  184/;  in  Targ.  635  <: ; 
"accomplices"  of  Herod  246/;;  s. 
and  Pharisees  166;  viewed  as  "  build- 
ers" 602  ;  "not  as  their  s."  145a 

Scripture  204 ;  allusions  to  006 ;  sup- 
plied, for  Jews,  the  place  of  literature 
and  art  007  ;  Christ's  attitude  toward 
493-9,  499  (i)  foil. ;  Christ's  quotations 
from,  obscured  by  use  of  LXX  374 


A.  4,  comp.  008;  "in  accordance 
with  the  s."  197  (i)-(iv),  204,  210  c ; 
not  to  be  translated  according  to  its 
"outer  form"  374  A.  6;  the  Synoptic 
gospels,  when  first  regarded  as  374 
A.  5 ;  s.  Hebrew,  Quotation,  Septua- 
gint,  Targum 

Sea,  the  heart  of  the  340  i 

Sea-monster  340^ 

Seal,  the,  of  baptism  407  (vii)  a 

Sealed  424  ;  a  book  460 ;  a  sacrifice 
421 ;  the  Son,  by  the  Father  421,  424 

Seated,  sitting  etc.  296 

Second  Man,  the  478 

Second  sight  548^'- 

See,  i.e.  with  the  mind  or  soul  392  c ; 
seeing  God  374  A.  6,  390  (ii);  i.e. 
understand  421  </;  perh.  c.  w.  "con- 
tempt" or   "abhorrence"  499  (i)  a 

Seed  157  a ;  hidden  104  ;  apparently  dies 
422  ;  s.  to  the  sower  446 

Seedtime  and  harvest,  a  covenant  422 

Seek,  s.  the  peace  of  371  d\  "what  seek 
ye?"  380 

Self,  the  true  431 ;  s.  and  soul  or  life 
380  a,  434-6,  639  a;  self  and  own-self 
or  real  self  499  (vii)/'foll. ;  "  my 
complete  s."  426  ;   s.  Life,  Soul 

Send  623<rfoll.;  c.  w.  "burn"  499 (vii) a 

Separation,  instead  of  Ascension,  in 
Luke's  gospel  613 

Separatists  576 

Septuagint,  Christ's  quotations  con- 
formed to  008  ;  use  of,  by  the  Synop- 
tists  374  A.  4  ;  uses  LORD  as  equiv. 
of  Jehovah  492;  misleading  influence 
of  535;  s.  Deliver  up 

Sepulchre,  c.  w.  inward  thought  362  (i)  c 

Seraph  or  serpent  396-401 ;  s.  and  life 
406-7  ;  Christ  "  a  seraph  "  397 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  374,  484, 
496  ;  authoritative  teaching  of  146  ; 
does  not  mention  the  Son  of  Man 
218  ;  s.  Father  in  Heaven,  Matthew, 
Meek 

Serpent  393-6;  the  brazen  391- 
407  ;  the  fiery  s.  or  seraph  396-401 ; 
conn.  w.  life  406-7,  w.  Eve  406  b ; 
repres.  in  Aram,  and  sometimes  in 
Gk  by  "beast"  or  "living  creature" 
037  a,  406 ;  in  Philo  is  Temperance 
392  a;  conn.  w.  water  391-2;  sing, 
corrupted  to  pi.  VHXa-e,  comp.  394 o?-^' 

Serpents,  R.V.  "wise  as  s."  (?)  error  for 
"  as  the  crafty  serpent "  401  a-e, 
comp.  394  d-k,  626  ;  s.  and  scorpions 
062,  129  ;  pi.  of  nachash,  "serpent," 
in  O.T.  very  rare  401  b 

Servant,  and  slave,  one  word  for,  in 
Heb.  267;  s.  and  minister  270;  the 
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Suffering  Servant  186-7,  comp.  182- 
9 ;  Servant,  Sacrifice,  and  Ransom 
607-11 ;  the  s.  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  Moses 
023,  564;  the  righteous  S.  268  foil.  ; 
"my  s.,"  i.e.  Israel  023;  ambig.  382; 
c.  w.  boy,  child,  work  335  r 

Serve,  work,  labour,  and  till  (the 
ground),  the  same  in  Heb.  017;  serve 
and  labour  336  c ;  serve,  ransom,  and 
purify  640 

Service,  or  ministr)-  274 ;  offering  s-  to 
God  347(vii|a;  the  prerogative  of 
the  Highest  406;  s.,  not  self-humilia- 
tion, enjoined  by  Jesus  539 ;  in  the 
Temple  601 ;  service  or  labour  017, 
023 

Set  at  naught,  Jesus,  by  Antipas  183  c-d 

Seth  060  b,  157  a  ;  the  Sithians  named 
from  077 ;  a  name  of  Christ  110 ; 
c.  w.  Shem  and  sign  060  a 

Sethians  020,  077,  110,  157  a 

Seven,  t\pical  583  (xi)  b  ;  Churches,  the 
390  (ii)  ;  lambs,  the  well  of  the  683 
(v) ;  signs  or  miracles  627 ;  c.  w. 
satisfy  and  swear  601  h  foil. 

Seventy,  the  345  b,  529;  the  precepts  to 
the  401  «r;  s.  "angels"  and  s.  "souls" 
071  a  ;  the  s.  elders  184  e 

Shaddai  116,  422  e,  491,  501 ;  the  mean- 
ing of  120  a-c,  123  a  ;  s.  El 

Shaking  ofiF,  or  out,  dust,  or  raiment 
414  (ii)  k 

Shall  be  482 a-r;  "shall  be  called" 
and  "  shall  be  "  353  (ii) ;  shall  be,  or 
will  be  394/;  s.  Future  and  Impera- 
tive 

Shame  499  (ii),  (ix) 

Shammah,  in  Jehovah-shammah  687 

Shechinah,  the  294folI.,  424ar,  699;  a 
spiritual  501  //  ;  "  never  came  down  " 
390  c 

Sheep,  three  classes  of  439  a,  528  a ; 
lost  s.  of  the  house  of  Israel  353  (iv)  a ; 
in  the  wilderness  440  ;  s.  and  goats, 
parable  of  the  348  ;  ye,  my  s.,  are 
man  090  b  foil. ;  do  nothing  like  a  s. 
(Epict.)  092  a 

Shem,  identified  w.  Melchizedek  492  £, 
501 ;  c.  w.  Seth  and  sign  060  a 

Shema,  the  578 

Sheol,  and  Gehenna  053/";  out  of  the 
belly  of  340/ 

Shepherd,  the  278  b,  528  a  ;  authority  of 
the  146 ;  the  one  091-2  ;  the  good 
ZQZb,  432-3,  438--43,  537,  548;  (I 
will)  smite  the  shepherd  191,  195, 
199  foU.,  441,  544 

Shepherd  (vb),  in  Heb.  c.  w.  heal  in 
LXX  437 1 ;  c  w.  know,  teach  etc. 
437  df 


Shew,  implying  a  revelation  18J,  in 
Philo488^ 

Shibah  601  i 

Shield,  first  mention  of  510 ;  God  a 
120,  122,  443.  515;  of  Abraham,  God 
the  510-1,  552 

Shoot  and  flower  601/ 

Shortened,  c.  w.  "strictly  decided" 
353  d ;  if  those  days  had  not  been  s. 
353  r 

Shrewd  394/ 

Sichem,  in  a  gibe  against  Samaritans 
499  (v)/ 

Sick  person,  a,  is  imclean  154^ 

Sign,  166,  340  foil.,  407  (i)  foil.  ;  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  280  a,  289  ;  no  s. 
worked  by  the  Baptist  251  b ;  of  Jonah, 
the  340  c  foil.  ;  defined  by  Origen  407 
(xii)  ;  implies  harmony  407  (xiii) ;  of 
the  cross,  the  060  (J,  407  (i);  on  the 
forehead,  a  407  (v)-{vii) ;  s.  meaning 
"ensign"  394,  comp.  394  3;  thou 
hast  given  a  s.  407  (vii)  a  ;  I  am  your 
s,  068  (v),  102  foil.  ;  Ezekiel  a  s.  096 
fl  ;  c  w.  come  289  c,  w.  lift  up  and 
w.  tempt  407  (\)a,  w.  kiss  and  w. 
arms  326  c,  w.  Shem  and  w.  Seth  060 
a-€ ;  s.  Ensign 

Signs,  or  powers,  i.e.  miracles  407  (xi) 
foil. ,  616  ;  of  the  times,  the  340  a  ; 
of  Elijah,  three  407  (y)d\  seven  407 
(xii),  627  a 

Simeon,  the  prediction  of  407  (ii) 

Simeon  the  Modest  310  d 

Similitudes,  s.  Enoch 

Simon  Magus  364/  630  ;  under  a  plane- 
tree  364  M 

Simon  the  Righteous  601-2 

Sin  (n.  and  vb. ),  metaphors  expressive 
of  495a  foil;  Heb  "sin,"  Aram. 
"  debt "  495  a ;  s.  coucheth  at  the  door 
414  (i),  495  a;  bear  sin  601^;  author- 
it}-  to  forgive  141,  529  ;  love  ransoms 
from  556  ;  everlasting  s.  178  ;  of  the 
fathers,  visited  on  the  children  494- 
6  ;  acknowledgment  of,  a  condi- 
tion of  "  truth  "  390  (iv)  r  ;  "him  who 
knew  no  s.  he  made  to  be  s."  407 
(xiii) ;  "sin  no  more "  148,  408. 

Sinai,  the  bounds  round  493  d ;  the 
espousals  on  583  (ix)  c ;  the  Law  from 
601 

Sinful,  s.  Sinners 

Singing,  conn.  w.  answering  242  (i)  h  ; 
pcrh.  implied  603  c 

Single  and  singleness,  of  eye,  or  heart 
487 

Single  Tradition,  of  Matthew,  the  348- 
65  ;  of  Luke,  the  366-73 

Sinners,  156-7  ;  not  mentioned  by  Jn. 
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533 ;  meaning  Gentiles  363  (iv)  b,  533, 
comp.  442  ;  into  the  hands  of  253-61, 
319-20,  comp.  264-5 

Sit,  used  of  the  Son  of  Man  296,  306  foil. 

Sithian,  s.  Seth 

Six  days  of  Creation,  the,  allusion  to 
583  (ix)3,  (xii)<rfoll. 

Skins  and, light,  play  on  the  words  501  h 

Slave  and  servant,  one  word  for,  in  Heb. 
267  ;  the  s.  of  the  stronger  603  a 

Smiting,  and  killing  198-201,  203  foil. , 
246  b,  499  (vii)  e,  610  ;  ambig.  265  b-c  ; 
of  Jesus,  the  441 «;  of  "the  shep- 
herd," the  191,  195,  199  foil.  643-4 

Socrates  603  a 

Sodom,  in  Ezekiel,  098  a,  347  (i)  ;  more 
righteous  than  Israel  098  a  ;  possible 
allusion  to  346,  347  (i)  foil.  ;  Jerusalem 
classed  with  346  a  ;  S.  and  Egypt 
347  (viii) ;  S.  and  Gibeah  370  a-b 

Sohar  036  b,  406  a,  V2A  d 

Soldiers,  the  Roman  326  a 

Solomon,  the  Odes  of  501  d  foil. ,  506  a  ; 
the  Psalms  of  062  (i),  (iii),  272  <5  ;  S. 
in  all  his  glory  565  b~d ;  a  type  of  God 
683  (ix)  c 

Son  (in  general)  a,  meaning  member,  or 
specimen,  or  one  of  a  class,  028,  043  ; 
"  a  son  of"  and  "  the  son  of"  063  a 
foil.  ;  "  son  of"  and  "  son  to  "  063  a  ; 
of  the  vine  033  ;  of  thunder  468  a  foil. ; 
c.  w.  build  594  « 

Son  of  Abraham  390  (iv)  c,  488 

Son  of  Adam  (or,  of  man),  meaning  of 
027,  045-9,  336  ;  Jerome  on,  as  ap- 
plied to  Ezekiel  045  foil.  ;  s.  Adam 

Son  of  David  458,  492  t 

Son  of  Jesse  013  a-,  063  a-c,  405  (i) 

Son,  the  (applied  to  Christ)  how  intro- 
duced in  Jn.  456  (ii)-(iii)  ;  when  used 
absolutely  in  Mk-Mt.  304-5;  interch. 
w.  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God  416  ; 
is  the  Temple  of  the  Father  340/ ; 
mentioned  with  angels  592 

Son  of  God  (applied  to  Christ)  380,  452, 
comp.  416 

Son  of  Man  (applied  to  Christ)  not 
mentioned  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  218 ;  identified  with  a  principle 
218  c  ;  "  one  of  the  days  "  of  the  359  ; 
not  incompatible  with  "  Son  of  God  " 
377  ;  in  glosses  316  ;  with  v.  r.  Son 
of  God  452,  comp  416  ;  s.  CONTENTS 

Sons,  of  the  flesh  069  ;  of  light  053  c  ; 
of  man  177  a-c,  178  ;  s.  Seed 

Sonship,  the  spirit  of  689 

Sorrows,  a  man  of  184,  255 

Sorry,  parall.  to  ignorant  263 

Soul,  of  Christ,  the  434-7,  546,  comp. 
432 


Soul,  of  God,  the  427  g ;  in  Targ. ,  called 
Word  427^ 

Soul  (in  general),  in  Heb.  means  life 
427  d-e,  431 ;  flesh  and  blood  and 
s.  431-3  ;  means  self  380  a,  435,  499 
(vii)  I,  539  a;  variously  rendered, 
body,  life,  and  self  435  ;  lift  up  one's 
s. ,  ambig.  380  a  ;  destroy,  oi  lose, 
one's  s.  432  ;  destroy  the  s.  499  (vii)  ; 
kill  the  s.  441  b  ;  hate  one's  s.  432  b  ; 
find,  or  keep,  one's  s.  432  c ;  lay 
down  the  s.  432  a' foil.  ;  pour  out  the 
s.  432 ;  draw  out  one's  s.  437  ;  give, 
as  a  ransom,  the  s.  536  ;  deliver  up 
the  s.  435  ;  David  gave  his  s.  for  the 
temple  422^,  comp.  551 «;  souls  pL, 
departed,  "described  under  a  three- 
fold phrase  "  227  ;  s.  Life,  Self 

"  Soulful  clouds"  (Origen)  293 

Sower,  parable  of  the  104,  107  i-l,  161, 
354-5 

Sown,  Israel  to  be,  among  the  Gentiles 
606  a 

Sparrows,  "two  s."  492  k 

Speak,  "  speaking  water  "  501  k-m  ;  s. 
Say 

Speech,  direct  and  indirect  310  f,  371  f; 
third  person  for  first  in  068  (i)-(v). 

Spirit,  in  Heb.  means  also  wind  and 
breath  085,  107  m,  291  ;  lifting  up,  or 
transportation,  by  the  086*^,  248  d, 
comp.  132  a;  in  Ezekiel  083-6; 
"spirit,  or  wind,  of  storm"  040;  "come 
from  the  four  spirits,  O  spirit "  085  a  ; 
"spirit"  defined  by  "the"  083-6; 
"spirit"  and  "the  spirit"  intei- 
changed  083,  132  a,  comp.  492/;  in 
Philo,  "  that  by  which  we  reason " 
379  b  ;  fem.  in  Heb.  430  b,  506  a  ;  in 
Targums,  the  letter  of  scripture  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  374  A  6 

Spirit,  the  Holy  616-23,  626-31  ;  the 
thought  of,  underlies  all  Christ's  doc- 
trine 622;  "the  Holy  Spirit"  how 
abbreviated  to  "the  Spirit"  622^; 
variously  expiessed  492/;  "  Spirit  of 
God  "  parall.  to  "finger  of  God  "  186  ; 
the  sword  of  the  619  b,  623  b  ;  conn, 
w.  "  the  Hridegroom  "  583  (xii)  e ;  de- 
scendingon  Jesus  083, 418a, 424  ;  "the 
Holy  Spirit  my  mother  "  430,  506  a  ; 
"in  the  Holy  Spirit"  parall.  to  "in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  "  622  b  ;  born  of 
the  387;  baptize  with  the  622;  "a 
new  "  106-7, 154, 479 ;  "  a  new,"  and 
"a  new  heart"  149;  twofold  action 
of  the  619  ;  convicts  of  sin  496  e ;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son,  the  filial  Spirit  464 ; 
the  promise  and  gift  of  623  c  foil.  ;  the 
in-breathing  of  623^folI. 
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Spirits  or  winds,  four  086  a 

Spirits,  evil,  conn.  w.  beasts  090  a,  d,  e; 

s.  Devils,  Exorcism 
Spirits  in  prison,  Christ's  preaching  to 

615  a-/ 
Spiritual,   Rock,  a  601  /  ;  water  601  m  ; 
the  saints  regarded  as  the  s.  Israel  347, 
comp.  042,  044,  224-5,   266,  382  ;  s. 
Israel,  Metaphor 
Spoils,  403,  426  a,  6356;  dividing  the  272 
Sprinkling,  cleansing  by  644^ 
Stamp,  s.  Seal 

Stand,  ambig.  619  c ;  before  the  Son  of 

Man   367-70 ;    stand    up,    i.g.    pray, 

labour,  or  minister  023,  comp.  380  a, 

422a 

Star,  a,  as  portent  289  c 

Statement  and  precept  480  a,  482  a  foil. 

Status  emphaticus,  in  Aram.,  the  069a 

Stapng-places   or    "mansions,"   many 

347 (x) 
Steps  to  the  heavenly  city  347  (x)  b 
Stephen,  the  Martyr  317 
Steward  299  foil.,  302 <:;   s.    Master   of 

the  House 
Stoics,  views  of  the,  on  authority  409 ; 

on  man  as  free  662  ;  s.  Epictetus 
Stone,  emblem  of  evil  desire  130 ;  the 

s.  that  the  builders  rejected  694  c 
Stones  596  a ;  at  Bethel,  the  595  c 
Storm,  a  \vind  or  spirit  of  040  b,  084  ; 
Jerusalem  "tossed  by  s."  (Josephus) 
368 ;  interch.  w.  winter  367-8 
Strangers  in  Israel  097 
Strength,  and  power  307,  603  a 
Stripes,  received  by  the  Servant  of  God 

515 
Strong  man,  the  272,  278  ^,  612  a,  603, 

614 
Stronger,    "the  slave   of    the    s."  an 

Epictetian  reproach  603  a 
Stumbling,    to   cause  446 ;    stumbling- 
block  of  iniquity  553  / 
Subjection,  to  "the  son  of  man"  036, 
628 ;  of  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah 
306 
Subjunctive,  Gk  107  h 
Suck  the  breast  of  kings  426 
Sucking-child,  suckling  etc.,  049  a,  426 
foil.,    519-20,    528  a  ;    Wisdom   a   s. 
583  (iv)  a  ;  in  Isaiah,  as  v.  r.  18«,  462, 
519  e 
Suffering,  the  Gk  word,  rare  in  O.  T. 
184,  189  k ;  how  used  in  N.  T.  186  ; 
s.    many  things   182-9,    255 ;    the   s. 
Servant    186-7 ;     Israel    s.     for    the 
nations  499  ;  Christ  or  God  regarded 
as  518  and  518  (ii)  ;  s.  is  learning,  a 
Gk.  proverb  185,  comp.  207-10  ;  the 
foolish  learn  by  s.  208  foil. 


Sufficient,  or  All-sufficing,  an  interpr. 

of  ' '  Shaddai "  120  a  foil. ,  123  a,  491 
Sunshine  and  rain,  paiall.  to  "goodness" 

429  a,  480 
Surety,  God  becoming  a  656  b 
Swallowing  up,  metaph.  340^  foil. ;    of 

Jonah,  the  340^  foil. 
Swear,  c.  w.  seven  and  satisfy  601  h,  i 
Sword,  the,  a  type  of  the  Spirit  619 ; 

a  two-edged  s.  619^ 
Sycamine-tree,   sj-mbolical   meaning  of 

364  o  ;  sycamine  and  sycomore  364  m  ; 

s.  Plane-tree 
Sycomore  364  m. 
Symbolism,  in  the  acts  of  Ezekiel  068 

(v),    096  a,    102  foil. ;    in   the   acts   of 

Jesus  518  b-c,  comp.  105,  407  (x) 
Sympathy  548  d 
SjTiagogue,  scriptures  read  in  374  h..  5  ; 

a  ' '  lesson  "  in  684  a  ;    the  Great  S. 

493  c,  601 
Synoptists,  the,  characteristics  of  124-6, 

333-4,  374  A.   4  ;  indirect  testimony 

of,  to  Christ's   doctrine  of  kindness 

439,  495  f  ;  s.  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew 
Syrophoenician  woman,  the  353  (iv)  a 

foil. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of  683  (xii)  e,  conn. 
w.  the  Giving  of  the  Law  683  (ix) 

Table,  and  altar  278  c ;  and  throne 
334  £/;  at  my  t.  276  a,  278  f,  420; 
atonement  at  a  t  278  r  ;  table-fellow- 
ship 371  (i)/ 

Take,  c.  w.  inherit  488  af;  taken  and 
left  297,  346 

Talents,  parable  of  the  299  foil. 

Talitha  443  a 

Talmud,  the  600 foil.,  comp.  493 c foil.; 
does  not  recognise  "  the  son  of  man  " 
as  a  Messianic  title  063-4  ;  s.  Aboth 

Tares,  parable  of  the  348,  364 

Targum,  i.e.  Inteipretation  or  Trans- 
lation 374  A.  5;  "  letter  to  be  sacrificed 
to  spirit "  in  374  A  6 ;  Targums  soften 
Biblical  expressions  213  ;  sometimes 
paraphrase  where  they  appear  to  in- 
vent 420r,  comp.  174a  ;  s.  "Targum  " 
in  References  and  Abbrevia- 
tions 

Taught,  the  tongue  of  the  210 

Teach,  c.w.,  or  parall.  to,  cure  437  c, 
heal  162  b,  feed  437,  know  437  d 

Teeth,  gnashing  the  499  (viii) 

Temperance  and  the  serpent,  Philo  on 
392  a-b 

Tempest,  lit.  and  metaph.  437,  comp.  368 

Temple,  the,  David  gave  his  life  (or 
soul)  for  422  j^,  661  a  ;  fall  of,  typified 
by  the  death  of  Ezekiel's  wife  094, 
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predicted  by  Jesus  362  (v)/;  to  be 
built  anew  099-101 ;  the  raising  up 
of  096 ;  building  of,  by  the  Messiah 
194  b  ;  Christ's  relation  to  584-90  ; 
"the  temple  of  his  body"  096,  288, 
394,  642,  comp.  518 ;  visions  in  468 
c,d\  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  353  (ii) 
foil. ;  monopolies  in  585  c ;  no  vessel  to 
be  carried  through  353  (ii) ;  captains  of 
260(5;  the  building  of,  in  "forty-six 
years "  194  b  ;  trusting  to  106  ;  in- 
fluence of  the  fall  of,  on  Rabbinical 
doctrine  599 ;  Jerome  describes  the 
Son   as   the   Temple   of  the   Father 

340  y 

Tempt,  first  mention  of  510 ;  rendered 
by  Sym.  glorify  405  a  ;  c.  \v.  lift  up, 
and  sign  407  (v)  a 

Temptation,  "lead  us  not  into  t."  611, 
514;  of  Christ,  the  130  foil.,  565  a; 
not  mentioned  by  Jn  405  b 

Ten,  righteous  persons  227  c ;  Elders  in 
whose  name  David  wrote  the  Psalms 
601  aT 

Tendency,  misuse  of  the  term  237  b 

Tephillin  635  a 

Terah  500 

Terebinth,  or  plane-tree  364  m 

Tertullian,  on  the  spirit  of  Elijah  356-7 ; 
s.  also  075-6,  165  b,  362  (iii)  b,  418  a, 
499  (v)  0,  523  d 

Testament  of  Abraham,  the  077,  419  a 

Testament  of  Job,  the  130  d,  164 

Testaments  of  the  Tivelve  Patriarchs, 
the,  doctrine  of  forgiveness  in  601  c-k\ 
s.  also  054  a,  059-62,  129  c,  223  j, 
261  d-h,  333  e,  346  a,  b,  379  c,  385  d, 
390  (i)  a,  492  b,  499  (vii)/,  501  e,  509  c 

Testament,  Old,  the,  revelation  in  493 

Testify  unto  oi  against  414  (ii)  i 

Testimony,  "for  a  t."  414(ii)(Z-z; 
"the  t.   of  two  men"  449 

Tetragrammaton,  the  589  a 

That  (adj.),  or  "the,"  057,  062  (iv)  ; 
"that  certain  one"  374 1 

That  (conj.),  "that  they  may  not  see" 
changed  to  ' '  because  they  do  not 
see"  354-5,  comp.   103 

Thau,  a  "  mark  "  407  (v)  foil. 

The,  in  "the  faith"  363-6,  "the 
nations"  423  a,  "the  obedience" 
207-10,  "the  Power"  307-9,  "the 
powers,  or  Powers"  250,  "the  pro- 
phet" 375  f;  "the  spirit"  and 
"spirit"  083;  s.  Heaven,  Name, 
Spirit,  Will 

The,  with  "son  of"  063  a-d\  in 
Aiamaic  069  a 

The,  or  that,  with  "  son  of  man  "  060, 
056-7,  062  (iv) 


The  man,  in  (Gk)  "the  son  of  the 
man,"  how  interpreted  076 

There,  "the  Lord  [is]  there"  100 foil., 
587,  589  rt;  "the  Lord  was  there" 
589a;  "there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them  "  101,  comp.  683  (xii)  h 

Thessalonians,  the  583 

They,  obscurely  used  246  h  ;  in  Tal- 
mud ic  and  Aramaic  282  ;  with  active, 
expressing  passive  282 

[They]  281  a  ;  in  Mk  180  b 

THEY,  suggesting  divine  agency  041a, 
073,282,499  (v)w,comp. 213a, 225,385  A 

Thieves  and  robbers,  in  Jn  534 

Thing,  in  Heb.,  c.  w.  word  388,  449(5 

Third,  "on  the  t.  day"  192,  210  <r,  288, 
340  d,  586,  comp.  190-4 ;  s.  Three 

Third  person  for  first  068  (i)  foll.-(v) 

Thirtieth,  "in  the  t.  year,"  of  Ezekiel, 
how  interpreted  093  a  foil. 

This,  w.  proper  names  454 ;  this  genera- 
tion Z^1{v)b-f;  this  Moses  464(5; 
this  sycamine  tree  364  i  foil. ;  this 
man,  meaning  "I"  068  (i) ;  "these 
[things]"  429,5 

Thomas  374  b 

Thorah,  s.  Torah 

Thorns,  sow  not  among  354 

Thou  saidst,  or  sayest,  it  310  foil 

Thousand  years,  a,  one  day  as  194  b 

Thousands  of  heaven,  the  286 

Three  days,  194 c foil.,  542,  of  weeping 
for  the  dead  194^;  a  journey  of, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  193 ;  parall.  J 

to  an  hour  192,  "after  t.  d. ,"  or  "on  I 
the  third  day"  190-7  (iv),  586;  "three  ^ 
signs  "  of  Elijah  407  (v)  d 

Throne,  the  t.  of  glory  227;  "  the  t. 
of  his  glory  "  063  e,  334  d,  parall.  to 
"my  table "  334 d\  throne  or  thrones 
in  heaven  038,  063  ^-«;  of  judgment 
044,  comp.  <kVib 

Thunder,  sons  of  468  a  foil. 

Till  (the  ground),  serve,  and  labour, 
expr.  by  the  same  Heb.  word  017 

Tithes,  take  or  pay  493  ^4^ 

Titles,  of  Christ  067,  comp.  416  ;  of 
God  490,  492,  in  Enoch  054,  499 
(xi)  d ;  s.  Christ,  God,  Son 

Tittle  407  (vi)  b 

To,  in  Heb.,  various  meanings  of  269; 
interch.  w.  "concerning"  371  (i)^; 
"to  transgressors"  i.e.  "for  trans- 
gressors "  269  ;  comp.  264  b,  276  a, 
320,  371  e,  421,  433 

To-day  343  d 

Toil  (like  husbandmen)  421 

Tongue,  the,  set  on  fire  by  Gehenna  499 
(v)  w 

Tongues  of  fire  623/,  comp.  398 
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Topheth  499  (i)  foil. 

Torah,  i.e.   Law  or  Instruction  342  r, 
407  (%■!),  493  <5;    Fences  to  the  493  r, 
601,  comp.  690  (i 
Tortuie  499  (v) 
Toward,  imphing  spiritual  intercourse 

390  a 
Traditions,    of  the   Pharisees,   Christ's 

attitude    toward    493  b.,   c,   h,   comp. 

346^,  495f,  601,  635rt  foil. ;  of  Christ's 

teaching,  SjTioptic   etc.,    s.    Double, 
Single,  Triple  etc. 
Transfiguration,    the    246  foil.,    248  b, 

291,  368,  466,   comp.   248 « 
Transgressors  442;  intercession  for  268- 

61 
Translation,  a  cause  of  error  008-9 ;  a 

Targum  is  a  374  A.  5 
Travail,  metaph.,  of  God  602 
Tree,  of  life,  the  424  c-^;  Abraham,  a 

planter  of  trees  601  e ;  cleaving  wood 

or  trees  601  <f,  683  (xii)  k 
Trials,  fiery  334  d 
Tribes  of  Israel  419  c 
Tribulation,  the  great  340/.  347  (viii)  a 
Triple  Tradition,  the  124-6 
Trouble,    three    steps    of   476,    comp. 

648/ 
Trumfjet,  or  money-chest  663  k 
Trusting,  wTongly  and  rightly  106 
Truth  488/;  first  mention  of  663  c ;  in 

Jn  420  «/;  signs  of  the  407  (v)  d;  rock 

of  601  k ;    grace  and    t.    663  c,   666  ; 

kindness  and  t.  663  c 
Turn,    and   look   346;    turn  back,    an 

allusion   to    Lot  346 ;    turning,    i.e. 

repentance  664  a 
Twelve,  after  t.  years,  the  Apostles  to 

go  forth  244;  the  Twelve  in  Jn  374/5; 

precepts  to  the  T.  401  r;  "the  twelve 

(i.e.  eleven)  disciples'"  197  (iv) ;  the 

T.  and  the  Seventy-  346  b 
Two,  "  after  two  days  "  190  foil.,  194  b, 

610 foil.,  comp.  288,  332  (s.  Hosea) ; 

"  the  witness  of  two  men  "  407  (xiii), 

449-60 ;  the  Two  Witnesses  347  (viii) ; 

two  hundred  denarii  420^ 
Two-edged  sword,  the  619 

Unclean,  food  363  (iv)  c,  489 ;  persons 
164^ 

Unclean  spirit,  in  O.T.  347  (iv) ;  in 
N.T.  144-6,  530,  624-6,  comp.  364a' 

Understand,  "hear  and  not  u."  354, 
comp.   103,  421  f/ 

Unity  422;  of  God,  the  678  ;  acknow- 
ledged 578a  foil.;  the  City  of  690; 
the  u.  of  Love  579 ;  implied  by  one 
"dish"  371  (i)y-^,  by  one  "loaf" 
422  A-z,  by  one  "fish"  422 « 


I    Universe,  the,  called  House  298 
\    Unnamed  jjerson,  an,  supposed  to  be 
-Michael  374  r,  or  Gabriel  380 

Ur,  i.e.  light,  seldom  fire  501^  ;  of  the 
,        Chaldees  369  b,  601 /foil. 

Uriel  219  e,  499  (ii) 


Valley  of  Weeping  499  (ii)  c 
Variations,  often  a  sign  of  truth  197  (i) 

foil. 
Vengeance,  of  God,  the  601  g 
Vessel,  the  inside  of  the  390  (iii),  comp. 

362  (iv)  a ;    carrying  a,  through   the 

Temple  363  (ii) 
Vicarious,  s.  Ransom 
Victory,  Christ's  648^ 
Vine,  of  Israel,  the  364  q ;  the  true  v. 

364^ 
Vineyard,  the  lord  of  the  298,  363  (iii) ; 

the  parable  of  the  488  i 
Violence,    the    Kingdom    is    taken   by 

493^ 
Virgin,  "son  of  the  v.",  supposed  to  be 

implied    in    "son   of    man"   076-6; 

virgin  earth  076 ;   virgins  666  e 
Virtue,  i.e.  power  414  a 
Visions,  the  uplifting  of  a  prophet  in 

132  a ;     in    the    Temple    468  d\     s. 

Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah 
Visitation  of  sins  494-6 
Vocative,  s.  Abba,  Father,  God,  Man 
Voice,   "the   v.    of  one  crying"  176; 

"voice"  and  "word"  628^;  voices 

of  heaven  468  a 
Voice,  active,  interch.  w.  passive  264  c  ; 

s.  They 
Voluntary  humility  680  c 
Vultures  and  eagles  343  c 


Wages  607-8 ;    the  w.  of  God  607-9 ; 

s.   Reward 
Waiting,  the  need  of  161 ;  waiting  hope- 
fully, diff.  from  patience  648  b  foil. 
WAS,  IS,  and  COMING  390  a 
Washing,  before  meat  493  h,  590  b 
Washing  of  the  Feet,  the,  in  Jn  269, 

276,  432 /i,  618  r,  539 
Watcher,  a  223  c ;  watchers  224 
Watching  297  foil. ,  303  a ;  various  senses 

of  496^ 
Watchmen,   in   Isaiah,  how   explained 

390  (i) 

Water,  metaph.  391  f;   "wine  for  w." 

391  c ;  watei  and  blood  436 ;  from 
above  401 ;  speaking  w.  601  k-m  ; 
terrestrial  387  ;  spiritual  601  »i  ;  w. 
and  the  serpent  391-2  ;  the  upper  and 
the  lower  107  m 
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We,  meaning  of,  in  "we  speak  that  we 

do  know"  387,  and  in  "let  us  make" 

342 
Weak  499  (v)  d 
Wealth,  in  Heb. ,  conn.  w.   weight  or 

glory  667-8  ;   Pauline  mention  of  658 
Wedding,  implied  by  "joy"  and  parall. 

to  "drinking"  683(viii) 
Weeping,  ascribed  to  God  560  a ;  valley 

of  499  (ii)  c 
Weight,    in    Heb.,    glory   and   wealth 

668 
Weighty  and  light  precepts  of  the  Law 

493/,  j ;  w.  and  grievous  493/ 
Well,  the,  that  followed   Israel  501/; 

the  w.  of  the  Creative  Power  502  a ; 

"  wells "  for  "clouds "  287  a 
West,  from  East  to  343  a 
Wheat  and  Tares  348,  364 
What,  c.  w.  "any"  375 <J 
When,  with  aor.  subjunct,   "as  soon 

as  "  227  a-b 
Whether,  or  if,  ambig.  107^ 
Whole,  i.e.  the  whole  of,  a  loaf  422  h, 

a  man  414 
Whole,  i.e.  sound  414 
Widow,  the,  of  Zarephath  353  (iv)  e-f; 

widows'  houses  635  a 
Wife,  leaving  a  607  d 
Wilderness,  sheep  left  in  the  440  ;  w.  or 

mountains  440 
Will,  the,  i.e.  the  will  of  God  492/, 

com  p.  409 
Wind,  in   Heb.,  breath,  or  spirit  086, 

107  m,  291  ;  of  storm  040,  084  ;  bap- 
tism   by   fire,    sword,    and   w.    086 ; 

winds,  four  286  a ;  s.   Spirit 
Wine,  metaph.  426 y,  k,  Philo  on  683 

(xi);  when  obligatory  683  (vii),   "w. 

for  water"  391  r;  "good  w."  555/5, 

683  (ix)  a,  (xii)  c ;    old  and  new  683 

(ix) ;  of  Melchizedek,  the  583  (xi) 
Winebibber,  conn.  w.  "  rebellious  son  " 

499  (v)  n 
Winter,     and     storm,     metaph.     368, 

paraphi.  in  Orac.  Sibyl.  368  3;  c.  w. 

reproach  369 ;  "  that  it  be  not  in  w." 

367  foil. 
Wisdom   of  God,   the  308(5,   689  <r;   a 

Nurse  or  Foster  Mother  696 ;  c.  w. 

"Jesus"  683  (i)  foil.,  comp.  683 (xi)- 

(xii) ;  the  Eros  of  407;  "a  nurseling" 

683  (iv)  a  ;    "  trying"  men  499  (iv) ; 

saying  "  they  that  drink  me  "  601  m, 

"I  the  Wisdom  of  God"  (Diatess.) 

683  (ii) 
Wise    as    serpents    (?)   394  d-k,    perh. 

an  error  for  "as  the  crafty  serpent" 

401a-<f 
With,  c.  w.  "on"  287 foil.  (s.  Clouds); 


c.  w.  "of"  272  (s.  Spoils);  "speak- 
ing with  "  462  e 

Within  you,  the  Kingdom  is  343  «,  347  <:, 
362  (i)-(v) 

Without  cause  499  (v)  o ;  without  honour, 
or  rejected  189  b  foil. 

Witness,  first  mentioned  501  / ;  the,  of 
two  men  407(xiii);  witnesses,  two 
449(5,  comp.  347(viii);  "ye  are  my 
w."461 

Wolf,  the  425  c,  438,  648 ;  not  in  the 
Synoptists  441 ;  implied  by  Mk  278  ; 
let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves 
394  a 

Womb,  metaph.,  attributed  to  God  by 
Jerome  426  e,  446  b 

Women,  born  of,  misunderstood  623-4, 
623^ 

Wood,  an  altar  of  278  c ;  cleave  the 
wood,  in  Abrahamic  tradition  601  e, 
comp.  583  (xii)  h 

Word,  i.e.  the  divine  Logos  379-80, 
390,  comp.  442, 445 ;  the  W.  descend- 
ing 388,  430;  in  Targ.,  "my  Word 
abhorreth"  427^,  430;  c.  w.  "Jesus" 
583  (i) 

Word,  in  Heb.,  meaning  "thing"  388; 
diff.  from  "voice"  628 df;  parall.  to 
' '  law  "  493  b\  "  the  word  is  nigh 
unto  thee"  389,  comp.  462/;  "my 
[i.e.  Christ's)  words"  628 

Works,  parall.  to  "children"  336; 
"ye  shall  do  greater  w."  417-8,  670 

World,  the,  Origen  on  365  a ;  Johannine 
meaning  of  442 ;  "he  shall  save  his 
people  (v.  r.  the  world) "  442  a  ;  "  all 
the  w."  in  Bab.  Talm.  ="all  the 
people"  in  Jer.  Talm.  423  i ;  in  this  w. 
432  b,  577  ;  world  or  age  («'.«.  aeon) 
499  (i)  c 

Worm,  of  conscience,  the  499  (ii),  (iv) ; 
worms  499  (ii),  (ix) 

Worried  278  a 

Worshipping  453 

Write,  Gk.  meaning  "draw"  493  « ; 
on  the  ground  618  c ;  names  written 
in  heaven  629;  "it  is  written"  184, 
comp.  353  (ii),  conn.  w.  the  Baptist 
237  a,  246  foil. 


Year,  the  thirtieth  093  a  foil.  ;  "after 
eleven  years  (from  the  resurrection)" 
244  c  ;  eating  the  years  of  the  Messiah 
421  a-b  ;  a  thousand  years  194  b 

Yetzer,  good  and  evil,  the  393  a ;  evil 
desire  130 

Yoke,  the  242 ;  in  Heb.,  c.  w.  other 
words  405  (i) ;  of  flesh  and  blood 
437 ;    of  the  Kingdom  362  (v),  4J2, 
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437;  of  the  Law  406  (ii) ;  of  precepts 
214  c,  406  (iii) ;  of  repentance  154  e, 
406  (i)-(iii) ;  taking  up  the  y.  405  (i), 
432 ;  Jeremiah  wearing  the  y.  206 ; 
"take  my  y.  upon  you,"  why  om. 
exc.  in  Mt.  214  c 
Yokefellows,    the   Sabbath   of   the,   in 

Jewish  Tradition  418  a 
You,  interch.  w.  "many"  442 
Younger  and  elder  267  c,  390  (iv),  534 ; 
s.  Zoer 

Zacchaeus  390  (iv)  a  ;  a  son  of  Abraham 


390  (iv)  c,  683  (vi) ;  Z.  and  Nathanael 
375?,  420  ^,  683  (iv) ;  "Z.,  but  some 
say  Matthias  "  376  i 

ZeaU  of  Jesus,  the  428,  518 ;  the  z.  of 
thine  house  642 

Zebedee,  the  sons  of  469,  531 

Zechariah,  has  '"  holy  ones"  where  Mt. 
has  "angels"  223,  229;  on  an  "un- 
clean spirit"  347  (iv)  ;  on  "  the  shep- 
herd "  437  d,  441 

Zoar  189  y,  521  b 

Zoer  and  Rab  521  foil.,  524,  526 15;  s. 
also  Younger 


Note  on  "Corban" 


As  regards  the  duty  of  sons  to  fathers  Mr  C  G.  Montefiore  says  (Synoptic 
Gospels,  i.  p.  165)  "The  odd  thing  is  that  according  to  the  Rabbinic  law  as 
codified  in  the  Mishnah,  and  commented  on  in  the  Talmud,  the  Rabbis  are  on  the 
side  of  Jesus,  and  take  his  very  line."  And  he  translates  Nedarim  viii.  (?ix.)  i 
thus,  "  Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  The  door  is  opened  for  a  man  on  account  of  the 
honour  of  father  and  mother.  But  the  Chachamim  (literally  wise  men,  the 
majority  of  the  Rabbis)  forbid  it.... Nevertheless,  where  the  vow  has  to  do  with  his 
father  or  his  mother,  there  the  Rabbis  agree  with  Rabbi  Eliezer  that  the  door  is 
opened  to  him  on  account  of  the  honour  of  father  and  mother."  Much  depends 
here  on  the  meaning  of  "  the  vow  has  to  do  -with  "  (lit.  "  a  matter  that  is  between... 
and  between,"  Levy  i.  220  a) ;  and  something  depends  on  the  meaning  of  '■^ agree" 
(Levy  i.  501  a).  The  latter  is  rendered  by  Schottgen  (Mt.  xv.  6)  "concesserunt," 
and  in  Hastings'  Diet.  i.  479  "at  length  agreed,"  not  quite  accurately.  But  the 
Mishna,  however  interpreted,  implies  that  before  the  time  of  Eliezer,  that  is,  in  the 
first  centur}',  the  claims  of  Corban  were  pressed  by  the  Sages  to  an  extent  that 
appeared  to  that  great  Rabbi  to  interfere  with  the  honour  due  from  sons  to 
parents.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that,  "according  to 
the  Rabbinic  law  as  codified  in  the  Mishnah,"  the  Rabbis  are  on  the  side  of 
Jesus.  WTiat  is  to  the  point  is,  that,  in  the  first  century,  they  were  not  on  the  side 
of  Jesus. 

Mr  Montefiore's  interesting  and  suggestive  work  will  do  much,  I  hope,  to 
remedy  the  deplorable  ignorance  prevalent  in  England  about  the  best  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  thought;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  recognise  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  indicating  that  some  of  the  Pharisees  in  Christ's  time  were  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  degenerate  and  bad  (though  in  a  different  way)  as  some  of  the  worst  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  days  of  Luther. 
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[  The  refermces  are  to  paragraphs  [3]000 — [3]635  {the  3  not  being  printed) ;  c.  w. 
means  "confused,  or  con/usable,  with" ;  conn.  w.  means  "connected  with." 

This  Index  does  not  aitn  at  completeness.  It  includes  only  such  words  as  deserve 
attention  from  a  Greek  point  of  view.  For  words  as  representing  subject- 
matter  the  reader  is  referred  to  Index  Il\ 


A^pd  492  0  foil. 

ayadds,  -bv  492  e  ;  t6  Trpoj 
akridei.av  d.  502  a  ;  to. 
d.  375  a,  385^;  comp. 
429  a ;  tGiv  dyadQiv  ain- 
big.  385  e ;  s.  also  502  b 

dyadovpy^u  480  c 

dyaWidofxai,  -acris  527  b 

dyavaKT^u)  163  a 

a7a7rdw  501  i,  594  d 

AyyeXos,  s.  Angel,  Mes- 
senger 

dyopal^ui  446  a,  b,  666  a 

dypvTTvitx)  297  a 

dyxi-CTevu  512  a 

&yu} :  &yufi€v  322-32 ; 
■ijyfTO  132  b 

dythv  432  h 

ddiK^u,  -ia,  -OS  053 g,  107  h 

del  :  eh  rhv  d.  394  h 

atpu  371  (\)a,  425  d,  618  a; 
6  i)pnivos  ddeaiai  418  b 

al(rxpo\oyla  499  (v),  /,  ti 

altxx'^von.ai  213  d 

alibv,  -los  364,  442  r,  499 
(i)c,  (iii)a 

diKa/cos,  -la  242{iv)^,  619/, 
696  a 

dKoivdivTjTos  684  b 

aKoXovdiio}  603  a 

dKovoj  242  (i)/5,  340  <r 

dnpaala.  164  rt 

dXafoj'eia  340^ 

ci\7;^ti'6s,  -6v  :  6  d.  dvOpu- 
TTos  620  r;  TO  d.  itpQyTov 
267  c,  comp.  390  d,  e 


aX\6^.evov  c.  w.  Kal  XaXoOc 
601/ 

dWos,  &Wo(v)  Hebraized 
616  ;  comp.  618 

dXoya,  to.  380 

anapravw,  -ia,-w\6sl07 h, 
418^.  c,  442/;,  495  a, 
607  « 

dfivos  and  dpvlov  519  f 

dfj.<l>7)Kijs  619  ^/ 

'Auciipatos,  -pi  499  (v)  /;,  / 

dvdfiaais  4:22  J 

dva^drrjs  464  a 

di'dYKiy  347  (viii)  a 

dfdyu  132  b 

dvaKpadels  (Origen)  440 <: 

dvaKplvci}  419  d 

dfoKafipavw  &vdpwirov 
(Origen)  075  d 

dvixoi^o.L  425  d 

dvrip  071,  298  c;  d.  and 
dvdpuwos  169  a?,  165  <•/ 

dvdpaKla  369  a  foil.,  620  b, 
comp.  499  (v)  7V 

dvdpibwLvos  594  e 

S-vOpuTTos  076  d,  298  r  ; 
emph.460a;  voc.  166a; 
6  a.  032  (ii)  a,  b  ;  i;l6s 
dvOpuTTov  and  6  ut6s  toO 
d.  032  (i)  a,  b ;  d.  and 
0(6$  473  rt  ;  d.  oUoSea- 
v6Tr]s  298  c,  comp.  299 
b;  6  d.  TTJs  dvofxlas  347 
(i)a?;  c.  vv.  &vofj.os  and 
dvoos  261  a-«;  in  v.r. 
077;  ol  a.  Vll  a,  b;    ol 


viol  tG)v  d.  071 ;  &vdpw- 

TTOL   and    dvdpes   169  d, 

comp.  165  d;  s.  aXrjdivdi 
dvdpciiiroTrji  071 
dvlaTT)fxi,  -afiai  190,  320, 

368  c,    403  a ;    d.     and 

iyepdrjvai  246  a,  249 
dvoiw  c.  M'.  dvoixio)  261  J 
di/o^YW  376 
dvoniu},   -la    107  /<,   261  /, 

418  /^ ;    6    dvdp.    TTji   a. 

347  (i)  d ;  d.  and  Trapd- 

TTTiOfia  254  (^ 
dvo/xos  563  _§',    c.  w.  oi'ox 

and  dfoof  261  a-/ 
di/oos,  s.  duofios 
dvTavaipiu}  639  a 
dvTairoSldu/xi  492  /4 
dvTi  583  (xi)  a  foil. 
dvTLX^yu}  407  (ii),  (iv)  /; 
dvriX-^Trrwp  492  / 
dviodev  107  »/,  comp.  387 

foil.,  391 
dvuraTo) :    17    d.   f'/c/cXijcria 

390  (iv)  /^ 
dwapvio/xat  213  a 
diraprl  and  dprt  312a,  621  a 
diripxa/xaL  188  /; 
dino-Tos  242  (iii)/^  653/ 
d7rX6os,  d7rX6T7;s  487,  596  a 
dirb  362(1)  a;    c.  vv.   vt6 

174  a  ;  d.  and  eK  614  b, 

666  ^ ;    d.  ToO  vOi'  296, 

621a 
diro^aluo) :  eh  awTTjplav  d. 

414  ui)/-^ 
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cLToyuniKj-Ku  683  (xii)y 
aTo5eKarev(i},  -ooi  493  f,  g 
dxodiSwfu  363  (iy)j,  492  h 
aTodoKifial^iiJ  183  c 
diroSvofiai  432  ^ 
anrodvyjaKO}  614  a 
OTo/coXi/irrw  334  a  foil. 
iroKevbd)  639  a 
axo^Xetu,  criryifXeiw,  xapa- 

5i5«Au  371  3 
aroKpivofjLai  242  (i)^ 
droKpinrro},       diroKpvipoi, 

etc.  212  a 
diroKTfivo}  198  «f,  499  (vii) 

^,    «;  =  Heb.    "smite" 

643^2 
drdWv/u  198  rf,  347  (v)  a ; 

o.   ^'''XV"  440  af,  comp. 

499  (v-ii)  ;  airoX\i;wv  347 

(v)  a  ;    diroKofjLevov   347 

diroXovu  378  ^ 
aroXirrp<(Knr  063  A,  273  a 
aroXi^u  353  (iv)  g 
dropia  368  f 
aTocTKiade  for  aTO(TX^<r^cu 

493^ 
aTO<nroa> :  dirf(rtrd<T0T] 

appl.  to  Jesus  613  a 
axocrriWu,   -aroXoi   326, 

623  » 
drorldTjfu  432  ji 
aTO^ivaw  623  t 
dirtbXeia  347  (v)  a 
dpv'iov  and  dfiwds  619y 
appwarot,  -la.  162  t' 
A^(  and  dirapri  312  a 
apToi,  s.  Bread,  Loaf 
apx''?    0*^5  if;    ti7J'    dpxv" 

583  (i) 
dpxvyo^  463  (5,  592 
dpx''''f^'^'''?s  375/ 
drapa^ia  242  (iii)  3 
apx<is  499  (v)  d 
apxv,  -uv  063  d,  403  a 
drifial^  198  a,  ^ 
arifioi  189  ^  foil, 
avrds  077,  363  (iv)  t,  530; 

ai>Toi   6-^€<Td€   311 ;    «'s 

t6  aiT6,  of  union  with 

Christ  353/4 
ayroi/tos  473  a 
iipei  363  (iv)/foll. 
a<t>€<Tis  147  a,  154  r,  553  a 
dtf>iTifu    141  a,    147  a,  353 

(iv)/foll.,  418^,  493/ 
i<f>puv  499  (v)y 

Bap^w  368  <r 
pdpos  558  6 


^apvi    356  a,  668  r ;    am- 

big.  493/ 
^dffavos,  -ifw,  -i(m}s  499 

(iv)  6,  (v)  a  foil. 
^cuTTd^u  407  (iv)  ^,  426  </, 

618  a 
pdfKvyfia  347  (i)* 
^idi^ofWA.  493  rf,  (f 
^laoTTjj  493  rf,  £ 
/3X^xu  401  af 
^Xa<T(fn}iiiw,  -ia  177  r-^ 
|3oij^ds  492/ 
^pourdw,  -7)  468  3 
^pvyfidi,    PpvKu,     Pp&x.*' 

499  (viii)a,  3 
Ppufta,  -an  421  ^,  ^,  608  6 

Td/jLoi  683  (vii)  3,  (ix)  6 
ydp  and  ort  371  e 
yifvva,  s.  Gehenna 
yeved  499  (i)  3,  comp.  362 

(v)  3  foU. 
7^ve(nj  602  3 
777    442/     620  c^;     irop- 

div{i)os     yri     076 ;      s. 

Earth,   Land 
yvy fris  059,  071 
yiyas  272  3,  r,  612  a 
yivo/Mu   394/  480  a  foil., 

482  a  foil.,   456  (i),   683 

(vii)  e 
yanixTKu  414  (ii)  a,  437  </, 

492^,  583  (xii)/ 
yvwfiT]  493  3 
ypdipii)  493  M 
ypjjyopeiii  297  a 
yv/jLvdrepos  432  A,  639  r 

Aaifwviov  364^ 
dainoviiljSr]!  499  (v)  u 
5^  and  fCf  470  a 
56;<ris  242  (i)^ 
5e?  204  a,  493^ 
deiKvvfU  364  </,  ^ 
SeiTi'OJ'  583  (vii)  3 
SivSpov  Tov  Xaov  364/6 
S^pcd  499  (vii)  <f 
Sid  :    w.    ace.    259  3 ;    w. 

gen.  194  i/,  2613,  264  a; 

5ta  (t4uv  244  <• 
Std^oXos,  s.  Devil 
diaKoveu,  -os  133  a,  270  a 
SiaKpivu)  499  (v)  >6,  534  i 
Siapirdi'b}  272 
oiaoKopvl^  544  a 
dtatrropd  606  a 
SiaariXXu)  499  (v)  >6 
Stara-y/xa  677  t 
Starpl^o)  390  y 
Sui(pop6nis  5843 
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d(a^i>Xd<r(ru  513  a 
d(5(i(r/ca>  364  m,  437  af 
Sidwfu  390  (T  (comp.  571  a); 

5.  and  Tapad(da;/u254a, 

636 
SuffTTjfu,  Si€<TTr)  613  a-3 
diKaiocvvr)  577  3 
SiarofWi  619  </ 
5(wicw    4713,    493  a',    499 

(vii)  d 
SoKifid^di  405  a 
Sok6j  407  (iv)  <r 
56^o  657  foil.,  668  a ;  17  5. 

492/ 
So^dfuj  060  i-,  405  a 
5oCXoj,  s.  Servant,  Slave 
bpdKuv  340 g 
dwafjLis :  sing.  307  a,  514a, 

603  a ;    pi.    183  d,    250 

a-3 
Swdo-Tr/s  053  d 
dvfaTos  272  3 

'Ery/fto  493  ^ 

iyeipw:  act.   518a;   pass. 

or     mid.     246  a,     249, 

320  a,  322  a 
^7/icaXi>xTw  211 
iyKo/jL§6ofjLai  276  a 
iyxapdaffto  407  (vii) 
idi/iKos  442  3 
^^i-os    353  (i)-(ii),    403  a, 

414  (ii)/;    i.  and  Xa6i 

423/  442  3,/;  s.  351a 
(ISov  437  (/ ;  rSe  and  iSoi) 

359  a 
el  fJ-V  390  -4-/6 
€4<catoj  499  (v)  e 
(Ikwd  deov  032  (ii)  a,  694  if 
dni  456  (i),  625^;  s.  yivo- 

uat,  also  "  I  am "  and 

"Is" 
elxoi':    ftire    and    ippidif 

1653;  (?)ovK€pot}(r(i'360a 
eis  :    ambig.    177  d ;    and 

eVi    083,   623^,    comp. 

086  r;    and    /card    177 

f-<^;    et's    /cipoicas    371 

(i)  f ;  «'s  TO  avr6  353A  ; 

ets  de(,  c.   w.  ei's  o  3et 

394/4 
efs  305  3,  371  (i)/  679 
eifffpxofJuiL    and    (pxofmi 

611a 
f«c  and   dir6  458  a,   6143, 

555  e,  comp.  590  3 
eir/3dXXu  1323 
fKSoroi  2613 
iKdXlpu)  371  (i)  >i 
iKKodapi^  371  (i)  A 
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iKKevdu  639  a 
iKKpefidvvvfii  488(5 
iKX^yu  063  i 
iKXeitru)  188  d,  227  d 
^k\€kt6s  063  t,  062  (iv)  <5 ; 

V.  r.  vl6s  466  (iii) 
iKvLvTu  378(5 
iKireTdvvviu.i  407  (iv)  3 
iKir^raffis  407  (v)  ^ 
#KT/)w/xa  625y 
U^pu)  36im,  376^ 
Adffo-wj',  iXdxKTTos  621  r, 

623(5 
Ae7xos   etc.    380,    601  r/ 

foil. 
Ae^w  418  r 
eXerifiocriji'T)  677  ^ 
Ae77/iw«'  492  £ 
Aeos     496  f  foil.,    809  a, 

666  a 
iXevdepLa,  -oy,  -6w  663  a,  b 
'EXtoCi'  6  Vtl/KTTos  492  £ 
EXX^?!/,  -Tji/^s,  442(5 
Afl-ifw,  -h  403  a,  488  (5,  « 
ifjL^avHl^u   and  ifi^ivTu 

371  (i)  ^  foil. 
ifx^ptfj-do/iai  163  a,  647  a 
ifj./jLivu  and  /i^vw  363  (5 
iinraL^u  198(5 
ifiirbpiov  353  (ii),  370  f 
ifJLirp-qar-rjS  396  a 
i/ji^va-dw  086  «,  623  ^^' 
^v  362  (i)  a,  (5,  (iii)  a;   ei/ 

/i^(r<f)  362  (iii)  a  ;  iv  v/xiv 

ambig.  267  a  ;  iv  rpi<riv 

rj/xipais    19id;    iv    rip 

with  verbal  333  <• 
ivayKaXl^ofiai  618  a 
ivdo^dt(^  060  c 
Mo^os  668  (5 
fvdd^ui  ?  iv  8oK(^  407  (iv)  ^ 
iv8ijofj.ai  290 

(v€i/ii :  TO,  ivdvra  362  (iv)  a 
ivipyei.a  840^ 
ivepyiu)    407  (iv)  </,    mid. 

and  pass.  260  ^ 
ivix^pov  432^ 
ivOvfjiiofiat,  c.  w.  Ovfji,6ofiai 

032  c 
ivotroUu  364/,  ^ 
ivoxos  499  (v)  £? 
ivrepov  362  (i)  (5 
^vtoXtJ  267  r,  493  (5 
^vTis  343  £,   347  f,   362  (i) 

foil.,   (iii)  a;   rb  i.  362 

(iv)  a 
ivTvirbu  407  (vii) 
e^airoffTiXXu)    499  (vii)  a, 

623  tr  foil. 
i^dTTTU)  464  a 


i^dpxo}  242  (i),^ 

iypxa/Jiai  289(5,  326a,  326 

f^ea-Tiv  493(5 

i^iXd<TKOn.ai  418  ^ 

?|o5os  188  (5,  466  a 

i^oXoOpevo}  198  d 

i^ovdeviu)  (-5ev6w)  183  (T 

i^ovffla  141  a  foil.,  143  a, 
492  ^ ;  s.  Authority 

^o/or^  414  (ii)  c  foil. 

STra/pw  364  k,  371  (i)  a 
foil.,  407  (vii)  a 

iiraKoiju  242  (i)  a 

^7rd»'W  and  eiri  141  a 

iirairopiui  430  a 

iirevb'uofj.ai  290 

^irt  284,  375/  379  ^,  386  £, 
414(ii)/-i,  583  (vii)  e  ; 
e.  and  els  623  d;  e<^'  6 
371  (i)  a  foil.  ;  ini  ere, 
ivl  rb  aKTJTTTpov  etc.  371 
(i)  c ;  iwl  yrjs  141  a  ;  ew 
ai)Tod  c.  w.  dvd^acris 
422/;  ^7r2  ai/T^s  v.r. 
ai/TTj  379  a?;  ivl  K^fiacri 
368(5 

iwi^Xiiru]  345 

eiTL^ovX'^  129 «: 

eTTiyLvdoaKu  492  y 

iniSioj  584  a 

iiribri/Mla  075  d,  565  a 

^irtKaX^w  578(2' 

i-n-iKaXuTTTw  418  <: 

iiriKbiTTU}  and  iiriaKiiiTTOi 
499  (v)  <: 

iiriffrnjios  406  a,  407  (vii)  a 

^TTto-KeTTCifw  418  <r 

eiricrKibTTTw,  s.  iviKbiTTU 

iirLcTa/jLai  437  <r 

ivi<TTpi<f)0}  346  oT 

iwLT'qSevfia  335  ^ 

eiriTi/jidu}  601  a?  foil. 

iwiTpinu  493  (5 

im(poir7]a-is  244,  353  /^ 

^7rtxw/)7j(r£S  493  /^ 

iwovpavios  390  (i)  a 

ipyd^ofiai  017,  421/  608  f 

ipdbw,  v.  r.  ^pifw  371  (i)  // 

^pt^eia  499  (v)  ;«■ 

ipXOfiai  611  a,  619  3 ;  s. 
Come,  Reveal 

^/)ws  602(5;  s.  Eros 

ipurdu  els  elpTivr/v  etc. 
371^ 

icwdev  362  (iv)  a 

eraipos :  eraipe  371  (i)  a-w 

frepoj  488 0 

^oj :  5ia  ^Twi'  244  f 

e^a77eXifojiwii,  -tov  493  </, 
616  3 

870 


ei)7e»'?}s  683  (vii)  £• 

eiiSoKia  064(5 

6i)^!^y  242  (iv)  c,  376  ^/ 

eiicppalvopi-ai  683  (vi)  3 

eii(f>po<jtjvq  683  (xi)  c 

eixapiffrio}  420 

ixBpbs  675  a 

Ixw  and  KXrjpovofi^U)  488/ ; 

^XOMat  w.  gen.   678  <f, 

683  (xi)  a 

Zo)^  418  </,  441  df 

fa)07ov^w  346  f 

ft^o"  and  drjpiov  039  a,  (5 

fwoTrot^w  418  d 

'HSt?  608  a 

'HXios  and  tjXios  231  b 

i]viox^(o,  -OS  040  d,  464  a, 

683  (xii)/ 
ijffvxdl^iu  653/^,  601^ 

0a55atoj  and  Ae/Sj8atoj 
375 /§ 

davarbu  499  (vii)  ^-^ 

^A7?Ma,  s.  Will 

^e6j :  ^e^  /loveic.  492  (n.), 
578  e  foil. ;  deoO  and  dv- 
Opwirov  473  a ;  elKuv 
Oeov  032  (ii)  a,  694  e  ; 
optD;/  ^e6j'  140  b  ;  5e6s, 
Ktjpios  etc.  491  a,  609  <r; 
s.  also  Kipios 

e-qpiov  037  a,  130  rf;  6. 
and  fc^o;/  039  a,  (5 ;  pi. 
090  a  foil.  092  ;  ra  0. 
Tris  yrjs  039  (5 ;  e-qplov 
and  ^7;/)£a  riffffapa.  048  a 

d-qpibTTjs  164  a 

dv-qcTKui  362  (iv)  c 

dopv^iu  499  (v)  a 

0vfxbofj.ai  032  c 

dvpupbs  303  c 

eCiu  519/ 

'I(ioyaat  684  a  foil. 

rSios  362  (iii) 

'Ie/3(i  ^VKdfiivos  364  w 

2Ka>'6$  123  a 

IXdffKOnai  418  c 

ifidnov  432  ^,  ^ 

^a  627(5 

IffdyyeXos  221  d 

iffTrj/jii  etc. :  (TTadrjvat  368 

rf;  etrrjjKws  ^jri  379  rf 
l<rxvpbs,      -brepos     272  3, 

512  a,  603  a 
;X(?i^s  422  »• 
l(oTa  407  (vi)  (5 


GREEK 


Kadapi^,     -tos,    -6s    363 

(iv)  c,  371  (i)  A,  390  (ii) 
Kad^i^ofjuii  364  « 
Ka$r)y7)T-^s  634 « 
Kal  ambig.    184^;    spelt 

K€  863  (iv)  A 
Kaipds  334(5,  414  (ii)  6,  c, 

614 ;  Kaipol  edvCov  361  a 
Kaxla  164  A 
Kfl/coi/x^w,    -ta    242  (ii)  6, 

(iii)  3 
AcaK:6<<;,    -uktis    219/,    242 

(iii)  6 
KUKoXoy^u  499 (v) o 
Kara,  and  eZs  177  f-^ 
Kara^apvvw  368  r 
/coraS^w  684  a 
Karadiaip^u  364/ 
/coTa5oi'X6aj  129  c 
KaraKXeiu  371  <5 
KaTaK\r]povo/xe(i)  242  (iv)  <: 
KaraKvpievu)  129  f 
/caraXa/U^di'a;  4713 
KaraXiyw  242  (i)  /4 
/carcwaXt'tr/co)  642 
Karavifw  340  _f 
/cardpa  177  ^,  618  (i)  foil. 
KaTa(TKrju6w  242  (iv)  ^ 
Kartpxo/JMi  378  3 
/cor^X<^  *88  t 
KariffX'J'^  368  c-d 
KaroiKiw  337 
Kev6%  499  (v)  aT  foil. 
K€v6(j},  -ujcns  639 «  foil. 
Kepaia  407  (\-i)  (J 
/ce^Xi^,  s.  kXIvui 
K^oi  340^ 
fcXe/w,     diroK\elu,     irapa- 

Si5u)fu  311  b 
kXijpovoijl^o),  -la,  -oi  442^, 
4883fol].,comp.242(iv) 
kXLvu  ttjv  K€<f>aXT]v  339  b 
KXovicj  499  (v)  0,  s  foil. 
Koivos,  -6u  493  J,  / 
KoXo^6<o  353  « 
KOfffjLoi   364,  355  a,  423  /, 

442 r,^,  499  (i)r,  666  a 
KpanrdX-rj,     -dw    368  r,  d, 

369/ 
KpoffveSov  636  b 
Kpariu)  496  ^ 
Kpavyri  242  (i)^ 
Kpidri,  -lyos  4120/ 

KpVTTTU,      KpV<t>aiOS      211  (Z, 

212  a 

KTdofjLai  601  f,  602  a  foil. 

KT^o-ts  666  a  foil. 

(CTtfw  169  a,  601  f,  602  a 

Kvpievd}  129  c 

Kipioi  298  c,  .363/;    k.,   6 


K.,  and  ^€(5?  230  a,  363/, 
678  (T  foil . ,  628  ( n. ) ;  Kvpif, 
or  Ace  353  (iv)  h,  492^, 
comp.  603  3 ;  6  iv  n^ 
vo/Uf)  K.  676 ;  s.  also  deos 

AoX^w:    XaXow   v.r.    dX- 

XofjLfvov  601  / 
XoXto  and  X6yos  466  b 
Xap^dvu  432^,  488/ 
Xaos     442  a,/;     X.     and 

Iffvoj  423/;  5iv5pov  rod 

X.  364  /^ ;    X.   and  Xaot 

423  y4 ;  s.  People 
Xarpeia,    -evto   347  (vii)  a, 

268  a,  601  a 
Ae/S/Saios,  Ae^(/3)^s,  A«in}s 

376/^ 
Xe7euu'  2603 
Xe^tj  :  imperf.  107/  170, 

204,  249,  363  (iv)  i,  371  e 
Xoyij^ofmi  379  b 
X670J    and    XaXia    456  b  ; 

and    prj/xa    628  c ;    and 

4>o>vi^  62Scl;   conn.  vv. 

i^/ixpuxos   and    ita^dpios 

390  (ii) 
X&rpov,  -6ofiai,  -uau  273a, 

612  3 

Maxpodvfiiu  053  A 
/uu'va  390  d,  426  / 
fiapTvpiov  414(ii)c-/ 
HaatjTiKbi    (Origen)    499 

(viii)  a 
fjuurTiy6<a  499  (vii)  d 
/JMxv  ■   17  dxto-Toj  ^    242 

(iii)  b 
/jMxofiat  499  (v)  (J 
fieyaXoipuviaToD  deo04S8b 
fieyaXvvu  371  (i)  a 
fx^as  525  (5  ;  fiel^wv  267  f , 

621  r 
AceXXw  371  e,  402  a 
Ai^vw  083 
/tiepiiivdu)  617 
Macros,   ej-   M^trv   362  (i)  a, 

(iii)  a,  369  a 
/i€Td :  w.  ace.  619  a  foil. ; 

w.  gen.  343  e,  362  (i)  a, 

371  (i)/ 
fitra^aivw  321  a 
p.€Tavoi(i3,  -la  564  a 
fjiera^d  407  (v)  a?;    ^i*  rors 

M.  076y 
fjieraTldrjfjLi  174  a 
/iij  01  01)  493^ 
firjrp&iroXis  026 
fjLiaivw     and     irapadiSu/ii 

261  d 

871 


fUKpos,  6  036  3,  621  a ;  t6 
^.  iroifji.vi.ov  440  3  ;  fJUKpol 
4403,  comp.  634  of ;  /a- 
Kporepos  521  a,  623  a,  3, 
526  3-(/ 

fiiffOds  607  a,  608  ^ 

M0V1?  347  (x)  3,  comp.  634^ 

fjLovoi  304 

fiop<prq  269  a 

^.o(Txo<^(f>pa.yta'TiK6s  424  a 

fwrdu  684  a 

HwpoXoyiu),  -ia  499  (v)^ 

pLup6s,  -ia  499  (v)  ^-JT 

XoOXop  607  a 

>'eAfp6j,  s.  Dead 

v€Kp6<>)  499  (vii)  r 

v^MW  437  a? 

I'fos,  vewTfpoi  and  /juKpSs 

622 
ve<piXTi,  vi(pos279a,  290  a; 

s.  Clouds 
K^TTioj  623  3 

VOTJTT)  PpOVTT}    468  3 

vofjiodeaia  601  a 

v6Moy  493  3  foil. ;  6  iv  rc^ 

V.  Kvpiot  676 ;  s.  Law 
vovfjLepa  260  3 
voOj  683  (xii)/ 
J'i/i'   and    di    470  a ;    drb 

Tov  v.  296 

SJi/Xoj' :  ^irt  TOV  ^^Xov  407 
(iv)f;  (Txi^u  TO  ^vXov 
and  ^i^Xa  583  (xii)  .4, 
comp.  601  e 

0  (the  letter)  and  «  261  >4, 

371  (i)  d 
6  (the  article)  s.  Article 

and  The 
oI3o  comp.  437  d,  629  (n.) 
oiKfi6ofjLai  129  c 
olKo8€ffTr6TT)i  298  f,  299  3, 

300  3 
oiKoSofir)  (Origen)  696 
oIkovo/jlos  299  e 
oT/cos  :  eTi  r6i/  6.  375/ 
oUovfiivTi,  7)  442  £• 
olKTfipw  437  (/ 
olKTLpaujv  480  a,  492  « 
oiKTipfj.6s  609  a 
o/f oiroTTjf  499  (v)  « 
dXos  414  of 
oXw^oj  376^ 
dveiSit^u  369  a-d 
ovo/j.a  403  a;  s.  Name 
ovTCJi  499  (v)  c 
o^vxoXla  499  (v)  u 
6m<TU  and  fiera  176,  519  a 
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foil.;    els    Tk    6.    346, 

346  e,  628  b 
oirXov  260  i>,  326  c 
d-irrdvofiai  244  a,  353  A 
opaais:    els   o.    499  (i)  a; 

US  0.  dvdpwirov  036  a 
opau :    bpQiv    de6v    140  d ; 

aiiTol  o^eade  311 
dpyli^o/jLai  499  (v)  o,  s,  t 
dpvidiov  492-^ 
opos  364  c-i,  comp.  468  c 

foil. 
dpx^ofiai  499  (v)  e 
o(Tios  and  dKaKos  242  (iv)  r 
OTo;/  227  a,  d 
&Ti  and  yap  371  e 
oi) :  ambig.  360  a,  493  «, 

comp.  363  (ii)  a ;  trans- 
posed  390  e;    0X1  or  /a^ 

493^ 
oupdvLOS  492  ^,  ^,  /«,  r 
ovpavds :    iv   ti^  6.   390/ ; 

iK  ToO  6.  390  <f  foil. ;  i^ 

6. ,  iv  Tois  6.  etc.  492  t 

and    a-M   passim ;     s. 

Heaven 
oiffla  602  a 
oiixL-.^Sei  204a 
6<f)ei\u),   -iTT)s,    •Tjfj.a   etc. 

496  a-e 
o<pis  394yfoll. ;  v.r.  o^eis 

ib.  and  401a  foil.;  pi. 

407  (iv)  b 
ox^os  442  a ;  and  di/vafits 

307 
6\pa.piov  422  i 

Iladr]T6s  186  c 

iraiSeia  or  Traidla  242  (i)  e 

irai.8evb)  426  b 

vaidlov  623  3 

Tratj  336  c,  609  a  ;  v.r.  vi6s 

336  c ;  TrarSes  183  d 
valu  198  a 
TracoTrXta  612  a 
Travovpyrjfia,  -ia,  -os  394  ^ 

foil.,  401a 
TrorreXijj  :  els  rb  ir.   350  a 
irapci  189  ^ 

irap&deKJos  616  a-(3?  foil. 
irapadidw/Mi    264  a,   261  f/, 

371^,  536-6,   639^;  s. 

Deliver  up 
irapaKaXijiTTW  340  c 
irapaKXrjTos  616 
TrapaXa/jLpdvta  488 1 
napaviKpalvu  499  (v)  w 
irapdiTTUfia  264  ^ 
ir apaT-rjprrjffis,   -iu)    362  (i), 

(ii)a,  601^ 


irapavTlKa  371  (i)  ^ 
irapaxprjfJia  371  (i)  3 
■jrdpeifjLi  371  (i)  a-a?foll. 
Trafiipxo/MaL  164  <r,  493/ 
irdpeais  164  c 
Trap6€v{i)os  {yi})  076 
ira.pirifjLL  493 /" 
Trapoifxla  105  a 
ttSs  :  ^v  wdaiv  394  /* 
7rd(rxw  184  a,  185  i^,  189  /^ 
iraTTjp :    nom.    and   voc. 

492  o-j ;  s.  Father 
irarpLa  3i2  b 
iri/xiro}  623  « 
TT^c???,  Trevia  242  (i)  a,  (iii)i5 
irepi :  and  Sid  259  b  ;  and 

wTT^p  259  a,  276,  434  a 
irepLdirTU  369  a 
irepiKadapl^d)  418  c 
irepnraTiu  Z19  d 
irepLTTOiio/xai  345  c,  666  « 
irepi^ipw  407  (iv)  c 
irepi\j/7}fx.a  276  a 
TT^rpa  695-6 
7n;777  502  a,  683  (xi)  a 
iriKpalvw,  iriKpds  499  (v)  /« 
irlffTis :    7)    iriffTis,     ''^  the 

faith"  363 foil.;  IT.  Oeov 

364  r 
irXavaw,  TrXdcos  394  k  foil. 
TrXdacru},  TrXdtrrjjs  492^ 
TrXdraj/oj  364  w,  « 
TrXdros  rfjs  yijs  616  a 
TrX^^oj    pi.    w.    ffTparev- 

/j-druv  260  iJ 
irX^lxfivpa.  347  (x)  a^ 
irXr)p6u,  -w/xa  361  a 
TrveC/itt,  s.  Spirit,  Wind 
TToifiaivo),  -7)v  437  f-(/ ;  s. 

Shepherd 
TTol/xviov  440  /J 
7r6Xts    and    TroXi^s    302^, 

683  (vii)  e 
iroXvira.9-f\s  186  a 
irovripbs,    -6v    219^,   with 

art.  611 
■nropeijo/xai  318 
irorafioL  347  (x)</ 
7r6roy  683  (vii)  b 
TrpayfiareijofjMi,    -ela   683 

(vii)/foll. 
■jTpd^iS  129  r,  214  4  662 
trpaus,  -6tt]s  etc.  242  (i)  a, 

£-^,  (iii)^  (iv)i6,  496^ 
irpea^vripiov  184  / 
IT  pea  pvT  epos  184  f 
irpo^dXXu)  376  ^ 
irpbdpofios  628  ^ 
wpoipxo/^cii  613  a,  ^ 
vpoKeip.evov,  to  326  a 
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irpoopdu  062  (iv)  ^ ;    irpoi- 

5w)/  062  (iv)  r 
7rp6s  414  (ii)/ 
Trpocrdyw  242  (i)i 
TTpoa-ixu  401  </ 
irpoffKaXiui  618  a 
irpodKVviu)  463  a 
irp6cro\l/is  407  (vii) 
irpdarayiMa  493  ^ 
•irpoa<pip(i]  242  (i)  (J 
irpdcranrov :  els  to  it.  086  <■ ; 

ToO    iraTpds    407  (vii) ; 

=  Shechinah  390  (i)  a  ; 

s.  Face 
irpo^vXaK-^  362  (ii)  a 
irpuToya/xeia  583(vii)y,  _f 
irpGjTos  :  t6  dXr]0tvdv  irpQ- 

Tov  267 f 
TTTipva  371  (i)  a,  (5 
■wTWfia  and  (rw;u.a  362  (iv)  ^ 
irruxbs    242  (i)  a,    (iii)  b, 

650  c  ;    IT.  T<^  irveviJ.a.Ti 

242  (iv)  a-c 
ttO/)  comp.  369  b,  501  ^ 
Tri^pwffts  369  b 

'Fq.SLovpy6s  615  « 
p^yua  628  c 
pvo/j.ai  512  ^ 

2dXos  368  r 

creXr]viacr/jL6s  364  </ 

ffrjfia,  407  (v)  a? 

arjfiaia  260  <^ 

(xrjfiuov  261b,  394(5  foil., 
407  (i)-(xiii);  jSao-rd- 
feti'  (T.  407  (iv)  e;  a. 
dvTt.Xey6fj.evov  394  c,  407 
(ii) ;  rbv  Sib.  rod  a.  Toi- 
Tov  407(iv)</;  tr.  and 
fftjuala  260  (5 ;  a-rjtieta 
i.e.  5vvdfj.ei.s  250  a 

ff-qneibw,  -wcris  407  (vi), 
(vii)  a 

<r/cw5aXo>',  s.  Stumbling 

(TKeiraaT-fis  492  / 

(T/ceOoj  512  a 

(TKTjirTpov :  CTri  t6  <r. 
(Epict.)  371  (i)  <: 

(TKopirl^u  644  a 

(TKuXeiyw,  (TkOXo  272  b,  c 

ffKvXXu  091  a,  278  a 

(Tweipa  260  b 

<nriv5ou.ai.  683  (xi)  fl^ 

o-7rXa7X''^foM«'  163a,  647a 

ffTTovSi)  353  a' 

(TTaffid^u)  601  ^ 

a-Tevayfibs  499  (viii)  ^ 

ffTepebs  492/ 

<ttt)k(j3  519^ 
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CTbua,  -6w  S19d 
aTpirevfia  183  </,  260^ 
<rrpii(>oiiai  345  d 
arpovBiov  ^92  k 
ffTvXos  279  a 
ffiryKaKovx^ofioi  242  (ii)  t 
avyKaTo^aivu  Z78  6 
(Tiry/cXetw  371^ 
avKo^ta  375  i 
(TvicdfJUJKK  36id  foil.,  i-f 
avKTJ  364 r,  /foil.,  375^ 
ffvxdfiiopoi,  avKOfwpda  etc. 

364  m,  comp.  390  (iv)  a, 

627  3 
avKor  364  w 
avKfxfxiPT^u,  -ia  375  /,  390 

(iv)  a,  627 1^ 
aviiTaOeu  185  <i,  189  >6 
ffvwcuTiot  182,  246  <i 
avrelSrjffis  499  (iv)  a 
ovF^ua  289  3 
(TwffXipu  371  (i)/ 
o'UKrcuro'Ci;  414  (ii)  a 
ffwr Aeia  353  ^ 
avPTifiMij}  353  </ 
avpl^  407  (ii)  a 
avaaeuffioi  407  (v)  </ 
a6a<nifio^  407  (v)  </ 
atppayi^u  407(vii)a,  424 

a.  3 
axnt'o-  432 /i 
<rxifw  376,  583  (xii)  ^ 
ffXO'^ttS"'^  148  a 
<rwf-a>  392  <.  414,  437  </ 
aCyfia  and  TrrCjfia  362  (iv)  r 
aunjpia  414  (ii)  ^ 
ffiixppocvrr)  392  a 

Taxeu'ds,  -60?,  -wtrtj  198  a, 

242  (i)  a,d,e,f,  (iii)  3, 

660r 
rdxa  364 «/ 

Tewov  335  <-.  456  (i),  523  b 
TiXfioi  174  a,  422  </,  426  /, 

479  foil.,  492  e 
reXetonjs  596  a 
Tf Xeiowtj  499  (i)  6 
T€\^u  349,  355  <? 
tAos   075^.  cx)mp.   360; 

s.  End 


reXumior  376  j,  k 

T4firu  353  d,  e 

rrfpiu  513  a 

Ti  375  a.  3 

r^Au  157  a,  432  <#-^foll.; 

648a 
Ti^nviu)  583^v)<z 
rifuuii  594  </ 
Totovros  (v.r.)  077 
TOUTj  353  d,  375^ 
tAxos,  s.  Place 
Tpirr]  ij/jiepa  210  c 
TpoTOipopfu    and     rpo^po- 

<popiu  425  3-^,  518  a 
rpcN^  5083,  683  (xi)^ 
rpv^Xiop  371  (i)/-/ 
Tvyxaru  OlSd 

'T7tT)i  414  <■ 
vt3t,  s.  Son 
irrayu  628  3 ;  i^.  and  wof>- 

evofuu  318 
vrauro^  242  (i)  ^ ;  ^  v.  207 

-10 
vroKovu  210  a,  242  (i)  3,  ^ 
vwifx*^  S36  {"-^ ;  rd  irrdp- 

Xffra  299/,  626  r 
vrep  275,  434  a;  and  8ui 

269  3  ;  and  rcpi  259  a, 

434  a  ;  c  w.  i^xo  261  rf 
vrepopato  214  a 
vrepinf/dw  405 
inrA  c.  w.  dxo  174  a  ;  c.  w. 

.i>x^p  261^ 
irroKpipti),  -o/juu,  vrdxpurtt, 

-Kpirifi  etc.  653  d-J 
irrofiih'u     and      irrofioir^ 

648  a  foil, 
ir^tffros  480  3,  492  </ foil., 

comp.  485 
vf6w  403  foil. 

*a70$  499  (v)  « 
^/xo  242  (iii)  3 
0iXa$eX0^a  677  a 
inXarepurrla  683  (xii)/ 
^Xia  572  a 
0tXo5wpof  602  3 
ipi/iSu  6363 
^Htfeifu  347  (ii) 


<pp6fifjJK,   -us   394  </ foil., 

401a 
^tporrls  242  (iii)  3 
tppovpd  6163 
^uXcun7  371  3,  616  3 
^i/'XXoi'  422/ 
^tn-Ar  601  y 
^(tfn)  6163;  0.  and  X370S 

easd 
^mriti  my,  k 

i>wrr^p  407  (v)  ^ 
tpcari^u,  -lofun  407  (vii)  a 

Xcu'/xti    and    x<^P<^    ^92  r, 

527  3,  583(xi)f 
Xdpayfia,  -dffco)  407  (vii) 
Xapii^ofjuu     426  /,     comp. 

120  <r,  491 
X(i/x$     666  a  ;     pi.  678  d, 

683  (xi)  a 
Xei4^ioiuu    368  (n.)   and 

3683 
Xe(/M>  368  (n.)  and  368  a 

foil. 
X«fp,  s.  Hand 
Xei^poToirjTos  628 
XtXtopxos  260  3 
XOprd^w,  -aff/ia  421 « 
XopTOs  421  ^,  422  3 
X/wf'Toi,  -3tt7i   342  (iv)  r, 

406  (iii),    429  a,    480  3, 

493<;,  668 
XJMrriK  and   X/)urr6$  062 

(iHiv),    242|;ii)3,    634 

X^M'  616  a 
X^p^^  (Origen)  696 

-irvxn  432^,  434, 441 3,  ^; 

s.  Life,  Soul 
^Ox«  369a-«r 

0  and  o  261^,  371  (i)</; 

s.  Omega 
MUxi)  502  r 
upuoficu  499  (viii)  3 
w^Xf'w  514  a 
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